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[     ii     ] 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


Ordered,— \_Friday,  14iA  January  1881] :— That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866—1869,  their  Administration,  Operation, 


and  Effect 

Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Massey. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Viscount  Cricliton. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 


Mr.  Cobbold. 
General  Burnaby. 
Sir  Henry  Wolff. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Hopwood; 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

That  all  Reports  and  Eeturus  relating  thereto  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have  power  to  receive 
Evidence  which  may  be  tendered  concerning  similar  systems  in  British  Colonies, 
or  in  other  Countries,  and  to  report  whether  the  said  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
should  be  maintained,  amended,  or  repealed. 

Ordered, — \_Tuesday,  \st  March  1881]  : — That  Colonel  Alexander  be  discharged  from 
further  attendance  on  the  Committee. 

That  Colonel  Tottenham  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered, — [^Thursday,  lOi/j  March  1881]: — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seven- 
teen Members. 

That  Dr.  Cameron  and  Dr.  Farquharson  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


REPORT p.      ill 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX p.  445 


[  iii  ] 


H    E    P     0     R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  1866 — 1869,  their  Administration,  Operation,  and  Effect ; 
and  who  were  instructed,  That  they  have  power  to  receive  Evidence  which 
may  be  tendered  concerning  similar  systems  in  British  Colonies,  or  in 
other  Countries,  and  to  Report  whether  the  said  Contagious  Diseases 

Acts  should  be  maintained,  amended,   or  repealed ; -Have   agreed 

to  the  following  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  have  partly  considered  the  subject  refen-ed  to  them,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  inquiry.  They  have  resolved  to  Report  the 
Evidence  already  taken,  and  to  recommend  the  re-appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 


28  Juli/  1881. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF    THE    SELECT   COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE  COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday/,  23rd  February  1881. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Colonel  Alexander. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Mr.  Osborne  iMors;an. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Colonel  Digby. 


Mr.  Massey  was  called  to  the  Cbalr. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  2nd  March  1881. 

MEMBERS    present : 

Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Digby. 
■  Mr.  Cobbold. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Burt. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 


Dr.  Charles  Henry  F.  Routh  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday/,  7th  March  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 
Colonel  Digby.  I  Mr.  Stansfeld 


Colonel  Tottenham. 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 


Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  HojDWOod. 


Dr.  Charles  R.  Drysdale  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ON    CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES   ACTS. 


Wednesday,  9th  March  1881. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  ; 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cobbold. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
General  Burnaby. 
Sir  Henry  Wolff. 
Ml-.  Osborne  Morgai 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr,  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
desirable  that  Dr.  Farquharson  and  Dr.  Cameron  be  added  to  the  Committee  " — (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan): — 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  is  "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words  "  not  desirable  at  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
Hygienic  branch,  that  any  further  addition  be  made  to  the  Committee  " — (Mr,  Stansfeld) : 
— instead  thereof:  — 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
General  Burnaby. 
Sir  Henry  Wolff. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Mr.  William  Fowler 
Mr.  Hopwood. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  la. 

Question,  That  this  Resolution  be  reported  to  the  House, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  \6th  March  1881. 


members  present ; 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Professor  Henry  Lee  was  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
General  Burnaby. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Hopwood, 
Mr.  Burt. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  2\st  March  1881. 


MEMBERS   PKESENT 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Far quh  arson. 
General  Burnaby- 
Colonel  Digby. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 


Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Hop  wood. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Inspector  General  Lawson  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  28th  March  1881. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  O'Shaugbnessy. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Colonel  Digby. 


Inspector  General  Lawson  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  4th  April  1881. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Cobbold.      . 
Mr.  O'Shaugbnessy. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Colonel  Tottenham, 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Digby. 


Inspector  General  Lawson  was  further  examined, 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  2nd  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ON   CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES   ACTS. 


Monday,  2nd  May  1881. 


MEMBERS   PKESENT 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 


Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Staasfeld. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Burt. 


Inspector  General  Lawson  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  9th  May  1881. 


membbes  peesent  : 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
,  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  James  Lane  was  examined. 


Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr,  Hop  wood. 

Mr.  William  Fowler, 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  IQth  May  1881. 


members  peesent : 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Sir  Heniy  Drummond  Wolff. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Dr.  John  Birkbeck  Nevins  was  examined. 

On  the  following  Question  being  asked — "  As  I  understand  you,  the  general  resuU  of 
the  answers  which  you  received  was,  that  no  practical  difficulty  is  found  in  inducing 
patients  to  remain  until  they  are  cured  " 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — "  That  it  is  competent  to  the  Comniittee  to 
permit  a  witness  who  has  collected  independent  evidence  upon  a  certain  point  at  issue,  to 
state  the  general  result  of  the  information  which  he  has  so  received  "—(Mr.  Stansfeld):— 
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Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  3.  Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Hopwood.  Colonel  Tottenham. 

Mr.  William  Fowler.  .  Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  Stansfeld.  '       Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Colonel  Digby. 

Dr.  John  Birkbeck  Nevins  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  23rd  May  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Hopwood. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Colonel  Digby. 


General  Burnaby. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 


In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  took  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  30th  May  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  ; 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Digby. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 


Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 


Inspector  Silas  Rendel  Annis  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  IStli  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  \3th  June  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 


Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 


Inspector  Silas  Rendel  Annis  was  further  examined, 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ox    CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES   ACTS. 


Fridai/,  \7th  June  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


General  Burnaby. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Colonel  Digby- 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Kev.  J.  Tirffield  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Barr  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  20th  June  1881. 


members  present ; 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

•Sir  Henry  Drunimond  AYolfF. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 


Eev.  Prebendary  C.  Wilkinson  and  the  llev.  Edward  Grant  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  23rd  June  1881. 


MEMBERS    present  : 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


William  Fowler. 
Stansfeld. 
Ernest  Noel. 
Cobbold. 


Colonel  Digby. 


Mr.  Adam  Stigant  and  Mr.  William  Piddock  were  examined. 

Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  27th  June  1881. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Ml-.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Stansfeld.  " 


Rev.  Henry  Reid  and  Mr.  Rawdon  Macnamara  were  examined. 

Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  Ath  July  1881. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT ; 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Digby. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  6th  July  1881. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 


Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 


General  Burnaby. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

Mr.  William  Shaen  was  examined. 


Viscount  Crichton. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put — "  That  evidence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
introduction  and  passiilg  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  be  admitted  as  within  the  scope 
of  the  order  of  reference  to  this  Committee"  —  (Mr.  Stansfeld):  —  The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes  5. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Dr.  Cameron. 


Mr.  William  Shaen  was  further  examined. 


Noes  7. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
General  Burnaby. 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


OS   COXTAGIOUS    DISEASES   ACTS. 


Monday,  Utii  July  1881. 


MEMBEES   PRESENT : 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 

Colonel  Digby. 

General  Burnaby. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  WolfF. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  William  Shaen  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  William  FoTvler. 
Mr.  Hop-wood. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Dr.  Cameron. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  ISth  July  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT : 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  William  Skaen  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  2\st  July  1881. 


members  present : 


Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  O'Shaugbnessy. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  AVoltf. 


Mr.  Alexander  M'Coll and  Mr.  William  Krause  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  25th  July  1881. 


MEMBERS   PKESENT : 

Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Farquharson.  (  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

General  Burnaby.  |  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  |  Mr.  Cobbolcl. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  WolfF.  Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck.  | 

Mr.  William  Shaen  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  28th  July,  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT : 


Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  William  Krause  was  further  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Thomas  Hinds,  and  Mr.  IVilliam  Krause,  were  further  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  Tiiat  no  further  evidence   be   taken  by  the 
Committee  this  Session  " — (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  : — 

Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  William  Fowler. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  your  Committee  having  partly  considered  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  inquiry.  They  therefore 
resolve  to  report  the  Evidence  already  taken,  and  to  recommend  the  re-ajipointment  of 
the  Committee  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament " — (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan') — put,  and 
agreed  to. 


Report,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Eesolution,  read  the  first   and  second  time, 
and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 


[     xiii     ] 


EXPENSES     OF    WITNESSES. 


NAME 

OF 

WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 

OR 

CONDITION. 

From 

whence 
Sutnraoned, 

Number 

of 

Days 

Ahsent 

from  Home, 

under 

Orders  of 

Committee. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence 

from 

Home. 

Expenses 

of 
Journey 

to 
London 
and  back. 

TOTAL 

Expenses 
allowed  to 
Witness. 

£.    *.    d. 

£.  s.    d. 

£.    ..    d. 

Rev.      Prebendary      C. 
Wilkinson. 

Vicar,     St.      AnJrew, 
Plymouth. 

Plymouth 

Four 

4    4- 

4     -    - 

8     4- 

Rev.  Edward  Grant 

Vicar  of  Portsmouth    - 

Portsmouth 

Two 

2     2- 

1  11     - 

3  13    - 

Rev.  John  Tuffield 

Congregational  Minister 

Woolwich 

Two 

2     2- 

-    5     - 
(twice.) 

2     7- 

Dr.  J.  C.  Barr 

Physician,    Lock   Hos- 
pital. 

Aldershot 

One 

1     1     - 

-     8     - 

1     9    - 

Mr.  B.  C.  Miller  - 

Alderman    .        .        - 

Portsmouth 

Two 

2     2- 

1  11     - 

8  13    - 

Mr.  A.  Stigant      - 

Chairman      of      Local 
Board. 

Chatham  - 

One 

I     I     - 

-  10    6 

1  11     6 

Inspector  Silas  R,  Annis 

Metropolitan  Police     - 

Devonport 

Seven     - 

2  16    - 

6  16    6 

(twice. ) 

8  12    6 

Mr.  William  Piddock    - 

Outfitter,  &c. 

Deal 
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1  10    - 

1     -    - 

2  10     - 

Rev.  Henry  Reid  - 

P.P.,  St.  Finbars,  Cork 

Cork 

Five 

5     5- 

6  10    - 

11   15     - 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Nevins     - 

Physician    -        -        . 

Liverpool  - 

Four 

12  12    - 

3    3- 

15  15     - 

Captain  Alexander  M'CoU 

Chief  Constable  - 

Glasgow  - 

Three    - 

3     3- 

5  15     - 

8  18    - 

Supeiintendent  Wreford 
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Three     - 

2     5- 

4     -     - 

6     5- 

Mr.  William  Krause 

City  Missionary  - 

Woolwich 

Two 

2     2- 
TOTAL      - 

-     5     - 

-    -    £. 

2    7- 
77    9    - 
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MINUTES     OE     EYIDENCE. 


Wednesday,  2nd  March  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Viscount  Crichton. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 


Mr.  Massey. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Stansfeid. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Sir  Henry  Wolff. 


The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Charles  Henrt  Felix  Eouth,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Stansfeid. 

1.  You  are  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  ? — Yes. 

2.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — 
Yes. 

3.  And  a  Fellow  of  the  University  College, 
London  ? — Yes. 

4.  Do  you  hold  the  appointment  of  senior 
physician  to  the  Samatarian  Free  Hospital  for 
women  and  children  ?— I  do. 

5.  And  you  are  consultative  physician  for  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  for  the  North 
London  Consumptive  Hospital,  and  Vincent- 
square  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  ? — 
Yes, 

6.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  venereal  diseases 
your  special  study  ? — When  I  was  abroad  I  visited 
all  the  different  hospitals  at  Vienna  and  Paris 
with  regard  to  that  particular  subject ;  and  spe- 
cial advantages  were  given  to  me  in  allowing  me 
to  attend  the  Hcpital  de  L'Ourcine  for  Women, 
to  which  ordinary  Englishmen  are  not  admitted. 
I  also  visited  the  large  institutions  in  Vienna,  so 
that  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  held  abroad. 

7.  At  what  time  was  this  experience  of  yours 
gained? — About  the  years  1847  and  1848. 

8.  That  was  in  the  early  part  of  your  medical 
career  '/ — In  the  early  part  of  my  medical 
career. 

9.  Have  you  more  or  less  latterly  studied  the 
operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in 
this  country  ? — I  have. 

10.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  their 
hygienic  effects  ? — I  am. 

H.  In  consequence   of    that  study  have  you 
made   public  your   views  or  taken   any  public 
0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeid — continued, 
action  in  the  matter? — I  read  an  address  upon 
the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Birmingham,  and  I  also  read  a  paper  at  Geneva, 
at  the  International  Congress  held  tliei'e  to  con- 
sider this  very  subject. 

12.  Have  you  joined  any  body  of  professional 
men  in  thio  country  who  have  interested  them- 
selves especially  in  this  subject? — I  have  joined 
the  National  Medical  Association  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  State  Kegulation  of  Prostitution,  and  I 
happen  to  be  a  vice-president  of  the  Association. 

IS.  Now,  without  going  into  the  minutiaj  of 
statistics,  have  you  made  yourself,  broadly  speak- 
ing, familiar  with  the  official  returns  on  this 
subject  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  for  some 
years  back? — Yes,  in  fact  in  that  first  paper  I 
quoted  largely  from  them. 

14.  In  your  opinion  have  those  Acts  been, 
hyglenically  speaking,  a  failure  or  a  success  ? — 
A  failure. 

15.  1  hey  have,  in  your  opinion,  failed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended?— They  have. 

16.  Is  your  opinion  shared  by  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

17.  To  what  would  you  be  disposed  to  attribute 
the  strong  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  exists  within  the  ranks  of  that  profes- 
sion ? — To  several  causes.  First  of  all  the  great 
majority  of  the  medical  men  have  possibly  never 
examined  these  reports  for  themselves,  and  they 
have  been  influenced  by  the  names  of  high  and 
eminent  persons  to  assent  to  their  conclusions. 
That  is  a  very  general  princij)le  at  work  in  our 
profession  as  well  as  in  others.  Again,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  naturally  conservative  feeling  in 
our   profession,  in    so    far  that  they  oppose  un- 
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Mr.  Staiisfeld — continued, 
orthodox  opinions,  and  we  see  evidence  of 
that  in  a  few  examples  that  I  may  mention 
to  you  First  of  all  vaccination  was  most 
staunchly  opposed  by  the  profession  when  it 
■was  first  introduced.  Then,  again,  the  use  of 
the  speculum  for  the  examination  of  females  led 
to  most  violent  altercations.  Then  the  use  of 
chloroform  in  labour  cases  led  to  great  opposi- 
tion. When  opinions  are  taken  up  generally  by 
the  profession  they  are  held  with  some  degree  of 
tenacity.  For  instance,  for  many  years  the  doc- 
trine "was  held  with  regard  to  this  very  disease, 
that  secondary  symptoms  were  not  contagious. 
I  know  perfectly  well  in  olden  tim-es  men  who 
were  not  very  particular,  used  to  think  there 
was  no  harm  in  having  connection  with  a  woman 
who  had  secondary  disease,  provided  she  was 
cured  of  her  primary  sores ;  now,  of  course,  that 
opinion  is  entirely  given  up,  and  we  believe  that 
both  secondary  and  tertiary  sores  are  cortagious. 
Then,  again,  there  is  a  certain  bias  of  mind 
which  iniluences  a  number  of  medical  men  to 
draw  different  conclusions  from  the  same  facts  ; 
such  facts,  for  instance,  as  the  use  of  alcohol,  or 
the  subject  of  contagion  generally.  In  fact,  I 
might  here  make  a  remark  which  would,  per- 
haps, fix  that  in  the  mind  of  some  of  the  Members 
present.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  has  laid  down  as 
an  explanation  of  that  peculiar  bias  the  fact  that 
generally  persons  who  hold  Conservative  opinions 
are  strong  contagionists ;  whereas,  those  who 
liold  Liberal  opinions  are  anti-contagionists. 
That  seems  to  be  the  bias  of  the  mind.  I  merely 
mention  that  to  show  why  from  the  same  facts 
different  men  may  come  to  different  conclusions. 

18.  I  suppose  there  are  other  causes? — In- 
dubitably ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  benevolent 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  profession;  they  feel 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  mitigate  disease  of  a  pecu- 
liarly serious  character  so  as  not  to  affect  our 
military  or  naval  efficiency,  and  also  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  poor  unfortunate  women 
who  are  prostitutes,  particularly  those  in  camps 
and  sea- port  towns. 

19.  Those  laudable  objects  of  the  promoters  of 
this  legislation  have,  in  your  opinion,  not  been 
fulfilled  by  the  Acts  themselves?— I  quite  believe 
that. 

20.  Will  you  direct  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Army  ;  have  the  Acts,  in  your 
opinion,  had  any  important  effect  upon  venereal 
diseases ;  I  mean  specially  upon  syphilis  in  the 
Home  Army  ? — I  should  say  not. 

21.  You  have,  I  think,  you  told  us,  considered 
more  or  less  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  you 
have  also  read  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Committee  by  Dr.  Kevins  and  others  ? — Yes,  I 
have  read  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Nevins,  by 
Sir  William  Muir,  and  by  Surgeon  Major  Law- 
son. 

22.  Do  you  find  that  during  the  operation  of 
the  Acts,  and  therefore,  presumably  in  con- 
sequence of  their  operation,  any  reduction  has 
been  effected  in  true  syphilis  in  the  Army  ? — I 
should  say  not. 

23.  You  have  in  your  hand  the  returns  made 
by  Surgeon-Major  Lawson  with  regard  to 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  Army  ;  do  they  show 
any  reduction  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act.     I  will  take  first  the  years,  1860,  1861, 


Mr.  Staiisfeld — continued. 
1862,  and  1863,  before  any  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  was  passed.  Will  you  tell  us  what  was  the 
ratio,  per  thousand  strength,  of  admissions  into 
the  hospital,  for  secondary  svphilis  in  those  years? 
—In  1860  it  was  32-73,  in  1861  32-69,  in  1862 
34-66,  in  1863  35-94. 

24.  Will  you  give  us  the  ratio  per  thousand  in 
1864?— 35-06. 

25.  The  first  Act  was  brought  into  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1864 ;  is  that  within  your 
knowledge  1 — It  is. 

26.  That  Act  which  is  now  repealed  did  not 
jjrovide  for  the  j)ei'iodical  examination  of  women''' 
— It  did  not. 

27.  The  earliest  existing  Act  is  the   Act  of 

1866  ?— Yes. 

28.  And  that  Act  was  only  slowly  brought 
into  operation,  and  was  only  fully  in  operation 
in  the  year  1870;  are  those  facts  true  i* — Per- 
fectly true. 

29.  If  we  take  the  period  of  the  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts,  omitting  1864,  when  the  Acts 
were  not  really  in  operation  at  all,-  what  do  we 
find  the  figures  to  begin  with  in  1865? — 29*65 
per  thousand  of  admissions;   in  1866   24-77,  in 

1867  28- J4,  in  1868  31-89,  in  1869  26-22,  but  we 
find  in  1866,  after  the  Act  of  1864  had  been  in 
operation  two  years,  and  when  the  Act  of  1866 
was  passed,  a  ratio  of  2477. 

30.  Tlien  when  we  go  to  the  period  from  1870 
to  1878,  during  which  the  Acts  are  admitted  on 
both  sides  to  have  been  in  complete  oiDcration, 
what  are  the  proportions  there  ? — In  1870  25-01, 
in  1871  20-30,  in  1872  24-26,  in  1873  23-19,  in 
1874  24-06,  in  1875  28-7,  in  1876  27-4,  in  1877 
23-78,  and  in  1878  26-64. 

3 1 .  That  is  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  these  nine 
years  of  complete  operation  of  the  Acts,  the  ratio 
in  1878  is  higher  than  the  ratio  in  1869  ?  — 
Yes. 

32.  And  do  you  deduce  from  those  figm-es 
that  the  Acta  have  not  appreciably  affected  the 
amount  of  secondary  syphilis  in  the  Home  Army 
of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

33.  Now,  with  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  what 
should  you  say  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
upon  the  proportion  of  gonorrhoea  cases? — It  has 
been  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Acts  that  they  have  had  very  little  effect 
in  improving  them,  until  we  come  to  the  year 
1873  ;  that  is  the  year  in  which  the  law  was 
passed  by  which  certain  stoppages  were  placed 
upon  the  pay  of  soldiers  if  they  were  found 
diseased,  and  consequently  the  soldiers  did  not 
come  to  their  medical  officers,  but  they  went  to 
the  chemists  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  that  it  did 
not  appear  as  a  return  in  the  returns  of  the 
medical  officers. 

34.  Have  you  referred  to  the  Army  Medical 
Report  of  the  previous  year,  1872;  does  it  contain 
any  statement  upon  this  subject? — InthatReport, 
at  page  12,  there  is  the  statement  "  The  fact 
remains  that  the  average  ratio  of  admissions  for 
the  eight  years,  from  1865  to  1872,  was  higher 
at  the  protected  than  at  the  unprotected 
stations.'' 

35.  The  ratio  of  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  the  article  speaks  of  the  relative  pre- 
valence of  gonorrhoea. 

36.  These  statistics   show   a  reduction,  from 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
whatever  cause,  since  these  Acts  were  passed,  in 
■what  has  been  called  primary  venereal  sores  ? — 
Yes. 

37.  In  what  class  of  sores,  in  your  opinion,  has 
that  reduction  been  effected  ? — I  should  say  in 
very  great  measure,  and  by  far  the  greater 
majority  in  what  have  been  called  dirt  sores  ; 
that  is,  those  sores  which  are  not  contagious  in 
the  sense  of  producing  secondary  symptoms,  and 
-which  originate  in  want  of  cleanliness  by  either 
party. 

38.  And  which  are  not  therefore  truly  syphi- 
litic?— And  which  are  not  truly  syphilitic. 

39.  They  are  sometimes  called  pseudo- 
syphilitic  ? — Yes. 

40.  And  you  would  draw  that  inference  from 
the  fact  which  you  have  shown  to  us,  and  the 
opinion  which  you  have  expressed,  that  there 
has  been  no  reduction  since  the  Acts  of  secon- 
dary syphilis  in  the  Home  Army  ? — I  could  put  it 
in  this  way,  that  if  all  these  sores  had  been  true 
syphilitic  sores,  we  ought  to  have  had  a  very 
much  greater  reduction  in  secondary  syphilis ; 
whereas  we  have  not,  and  that  in  itself  is  an 
a  i>riori  argument  that  many  of  these  sores  were 
not  really  true  syphilitic  sores. 

41.  Your  opinion  that  these  sores  are  only  in 
part  svphilitic,  is  not,  I  presume,  based  exclu- 
sively upon  the  fact  of  the  non-reduction  of 
secondary  syphilis  1 — No,  certainly  not  ;  not  ex- 
clusively. 

42.  In  the  Army  Medical  Statistics,  I  believe, 
venereal  diseases  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
primary  venereal  sores,  and  gonorrhcea? — Yes. 

43.  And  under  the  head  "  Primary  Venereal 
Sores,"  they  include  all  sores  affecting  the  gene- 
rative organs  ? — Exactly. 

44.  As  those  sores,  within  your  knowledge 
as  a  medical  man,  are  only  partially  of  a  syphi- 
litic character,  are  you  enabled  to  state  with 
absolute  confidence  that  under  the  head  "  Pri- 
mary Venereal  Sores  "  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports,  are  contained  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  which  are  non-syphilitic  in  their  nature  ? — 
Most  assuredly. 

45.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  may  take  that  nevertheless  a  venereal 
sore  which  is  not  syphilitic  in  its  character  is, 
in  a  certain  sense  contagious  ? — Yes. 

46.  Those  sores,  like  all  sores,  in  fact,  are  con- 
tagious ?— Yes. 

47.  Contact  with  a  sore  is  apt  to  produce  a 
sore  ;  but  what  you  would  say  is,  that  contact 
with  those  sores  does  not  convey  true  syphilis, 
because  they  are  not  syphilitic  in  their  nature  ? 
— That  it  does  not  give  rise  subsequently  to  con- 
stitutional syphilis  ;  it  does  not  give  rise  to  secon- 
dary symptoms. 

48.  I  infer  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  classifi- 
cation of  venereal  maladies  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports  is  not  the  true  scientific  classification  ? 
• — So  I  should  say. 

49.  What  would  you  regard  as  being  a  truer 
classification  ? — ^I  think  they  ought  to  put  "  True 
Syphilis,"  and  "  Dirt  Sores,"  or  some  other  name  ; 
pseudo-syphilitic,  if  you  like ;  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sores. 

50.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  those  cases ;  that,  I  pre- 
sume, is    not  your  opinion? — Excuse  me,  they 
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are  very  difiBcult  to  distinguish  at  certain  stages, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  that  you  may  have  a 
hard  sore  that  you  cannot  positively  state  as 
syphilitic  which  may  be  syphilitic,  and  you  may 
have  a  soft  sore  which  may  also  be  syiDhilitic  and 
v;hich  you  cannot  tell  at  the  time  is  so.  That  is 
entering  upon  the  question  of  diagnosis  between 
sores. 

51.  I  infer  from  your  evidence  that  if  a  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  classifying,  at  an  early  date, 
venereal  sores,  and  they  were  still  to  remain  for  a 
certain  period  unclassified,  they  should  be  headed 
as  "  non-classified  venereal  sores"? — Certainly. 

52.  In  putting  before  Parliament  and  the 
country  the  proposed  hygienic  beneficial  conse- 
quence of  this  legislation  the  Ai'my  Medical  De- 
jjartmenfc  has  chosen  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  military  stations,  and  to  compare  them  with 
another  selection  of  similar  military  stations ; 
do  you  approve  of  that  comparison  ?— I  do  not 
think  the  comparison  is  exactly  philosophical, 
for  it  appears  to  me  that,  for  instance,  to  compare 
a  large  town  with  a  small  camp,  would  not  be  the 
proper  way  of  doing  it.  If  you  compare  them 
at  all,  you  ought  to  compare  a  small  camp  with  a 
email  camp,  one  under  the  Acts  and  one  not 
under  the  Acts  ;  or  a  large  camp  with  a  large 
camp ;  or  a  town  with  a  town,  and  then  you  would 
come  to  something  like  a  conclusion  which  would 
be  logical. 

53.  Have  you  in  your  reading  of  the  Army 
statistics,  observed  that  the  favourable  com- 
parison of  subjected  stations  with  non-subjected 
stations,  only  applies  to  the  comparison  of  sub- 
jected stations  with  large  towns  1 — Yes. 

54.  -And  I  believe,  in  your  opinion,  that  is  not 
a  fair  or  scientific  comparison  ? — Exactly. 

55.  In  fact,  in  large  towns  there  are  greater 
temptations  and  opportunities  for  sexual  indul- 
gence, and  there  is  less  possibility  of  keeping 
watch  over  the  men  ? — It  stands  to  reason  that  in 
a  small  camp  all  the  men  are  well  overlooked, 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  well  known,  whereas  in 
a  large  town  this  is  frequently  impossible,  unless 
you  have  every  soldier  followed  by  a  policeman 
to  watch  where  he  goes.  Of  course  in  a  small 
town  you  have  much  less  difficulty  than  you 
would  have  in  a  large  one  ;  in  fact,  i  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  that  the  two  things  can  apply 
for  one  moment  for  comparison,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised the  comparison  ever  was  made. 

56.  Have  you  known  or  ever  seen  the  Report 
of  Lord  Herbert's  Commission ;  the  Report  of 
1857  ?— I  have  seen  it. 

57.  I  think  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Report  of 
that  Commission  which  bears  upon  this  qiiestion  : 
will  you  kindly  read  it  ? — The  passage  occurs  at 
page  15  :  "  There  is,  doubtless,  a  greater  amount 
of  dissipation  of  other  kinds  among  soldiers  than 
among  young  men  of  the  same  class  in  civil  life. 
Their  residence  in  large  towns  ofiers  great 
temptation  and  great  facilities  for  sexual  de- 
bauchery, and  the  diseases  which  are  thereby 
generated,  the  existence  of  which  the  soldier, 
from  some  cause  or  another,  frequently  conceals, 
thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
malady,  and  the  difficulty  of  cure,  as  well  as  to 
the  necessary  severity  of  the  treatment,  no  doubt 
having  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  his  con- 
stitution." 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

58.  That  passage  emphasizes  the  disadvantages 
in  this  resj^ect  of  large  towns  ? — Yes. 

59.  Now,  in  comparing  generally  a  subjected 
with  an  unsubjected  station,  are  there  not  certain 
elements  of  possible  fallacy  ;  for  instance,  what 
about  the  removal  of  prostitutes  from  one  station 
to  another? — Some  prostitutes  who  object  to 
these  examinations  pass  out  of  a  protected  dis- 
trict into  an  unprotected  district. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

60.  Are  you  personallv  acquainted  with  these 
facts  ? — Not  from  actual  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

61.  Supposing  it  to  be  established  in  evidence 
that  there  is  a  certain  natural  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  seriously  diseased  women  to  escape  from 
a  subjected  district  to  a  contiguous  district  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  examination,  that  would 
operate  unfavourably  as  regards  the  unsubjected 
district  in  any  comparison  between  the  two  ? — 
Most  assuredly  ;  that  is  the  only  conclusion. 

62.  This  Committee  have  it  already  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  admitted,  that  troops  entering  a  sub- 
jected district  are  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  diseased,  and,  if 
necessary,  they  are  sent  into  hospital  and  cured ; 
but  when  those  troops  ai"e  sent  into  an  unsub- 
jected station  those  precautions  are  not  taken ; 
is  that  a  fact  which,  in  your  opinion,  aifects  the 
reliability  and  soundness  of  these  comparative 
returns  ? — It  must  necessarily  do  so.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  do  otherwise. 

63.  Would  not  you  say  that  such  a  practice  as 
this  operates  not  only  unfavourably,  but  with 
gross  injustice  and  unfairness  to  the  unsubjected 
stations  ? — -Most  assuredly. 

64.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  we  are 
discussing  simply  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  and 
therefore  I  won't  put  to  you  any  question  as  to 
the  women,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  essential  in 
your  view  to  explain  certain  opinions  in  the  con- 
ditions of  this  subject ;  but  I  will  ask  you  first 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  returns 
before  Parliament,  that  the  number  of  registei'ed 
prostitutes  has  diminished  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts ? —  It  is  so  stated. 

65.  Is  it  stated  anywhere  within  your  know- 
ledge, or  is  credible  in  your  opinion,  that  during 
that  same  period  there  has  been  any  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  sexual  intercoui'se  on  the  part 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  of  the  civil  population 
hypothetically  protected  by  these  Acts  ? — No,  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  Acts  are  regarded  by  a  number 
of  persona  as  so  far  protective  that  they  are 
enabled  to  indulge  their  passions  more  freely  and 
with  less  chance  of  catching  the  disease. 

66.  Have  we  not  this  fact  on  the  departmental 
statements  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  registered  prostitutes  ? 
—Yes. 

67.  In  your  opinion,  against  which  no  state- 
ment has  been  put  forward,  there  is  at  least  the 
same  amount  of  sexual  indulgence,  and  probably 
more  ? — It  must  be  so.  If  a  number  of  men  are 
accustomed  by  habit  to  have  intercourse  with  a 
certain  number  of  women,  and  the  number  of 
women  diminishes,  if  the  men  are  to  have  the 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
same   amount    of  sexual    intercourse   they   must 
have  more  to  do  with  these  same  women. 

68.  Or  they  must  resort  to  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes ? — They  must.  It  is  observed  as  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  wherever  severity  is  carried  on 
upon  women  that  are  registered  it  leads  to  their 
number  diminishing  and  to  the  inci'ease  of  clan- 
destine prostitution  ;  that  is  a  fact  attested  by  all 
the  foreign  authorities  in  countries  where  these 
Acts  have  existed  for  so  long. 

Sir  Hejiry  Wolff. 

69.  Is  there  any  authentic  record  of  that  as  a 
fact,  that  it  is  established  by  foreign  authorities 
that  clandestine  prostitutes  increase  as  the  number 
of  registered  ones  diminishes  ? — There  are  several 
statements  on  that  subject  in  the  French  authors. 
I  presume  you  will  admit  these  facts,  that  if 
certain  authorities  that  have  the  business  of  exa- 
mining these  women  make  that  statement,  and  if, 
for  instance,  they  say  for  every  6,000  or  7,000 
women  that  are  registered  there  are  40,000  clan- 
destine women,  and  that  statement  is  made  upon 
a  French  authority  whose  business  it  is  to  exa- 
mine these  women,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it. 

70.  We  should  like  the  authority  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  that  authority  now,  but  I  could 
at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

71.  I  understand  in  your  opinion  as  a  medical 
man,  if  you  reduce  the  number  of  registered 
prostitutes  in  a  particular  district,  the  demand  of 
the  men  upon  them  remaining  the  same,  you  in- 
crease the  danger  and  the  probability  of  disease  ? 
— Yes. 

72.  You  would  not  say,  I  believe,  that  no  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  prostitutes  have 
been  effected  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? 
— No  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  have  been 
improved  in  some  respects.  For  instance,  they 
have  better  clothing,  food,  and  lodging;  they  are 
looked  after,  and  they  have  more  money  to  spend 
than  they  had  before  the  Acts. 

73.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  more  extensive 
clientele  ? — Yes. 

74.  That,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  hygienic 
danger  ? — Yes. 

75.  I  have  not  asked  you  any  question  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  these  Acts  upon  the  effi- 
ciency or  non-efficiency  of  the  army.  We  have 
the  Departmental  figures  before  us,  but  I  should 
like  to  put  another  question  to  you  upon  that 
point.  I  understand  in  your  opinion  as  a  medical 
man  the  conditions  created  by  these  Acts  are 
likely  to  stimulate  an  increase,  and  that  you  be- 
lieve they  do  stimulate  an  increase,  in  sexual  in- 
dulgence on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion. 

76.  Now  what  would  be  the  effect  in  your 
mind,  as  a  medical  man,  of  that  stimulated  and 
increased  sexual  indulgence  upon  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  our  Army  and  Navy  with  regard  to 
their  efficiency  ? — Perhaps  I  have  strong  ojoinions 
upon  that  subject,  but  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
mention  them,  and  I  do  so  quite  as  much  as  an 
Englishman  as  I  do  as  a  medical  man.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  deteriorates  the  physique  of  our 
men,  so  that  they  are  not  possessed  of  the  energy 
which  they  had  before ;  and  this  fact,  I  think, 
is  proved,  I   won't   say   by   our   own    soldiers, 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
because  that  of  course  would  be  disagreeable,  but 
by  the  history  of  nations.  The  more  nations  are 
allowed  to  indulge  in  sexual  debauch  the  worse 
soldiers  they  become,  and  therefore  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  intense  calamity  to  this  country  that  we 
are  encouraging  soldiers  to  debauch  themselves 
more  and  more. 

77.  You  mean  this  quite  irrespective  of  the 
creation  of  specific  diseases  ;  you  are  speaking 
entirely  of  enervation? — Enervation  and  debility 
produced  in  the  physique.  We  know  in  private 
practice  that  a  man  who  is  a  rake  has  no  physical 
power,  and  these  Acts,  I  think,  have  the  ten- 
dency to  pervert  our  soldiers  in  that  direction. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  rational  conclusion  if 
you  give  them  encouragement. 

78.  A  reduction  is  shown,  atany  rate,  in  those 
which  you  classify  as  dirt  sores  consequent  in 
point  of  time  upon  the  Acts ;  but  would  you 
attribute  even  that  reduction  entirely  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No ;  I  should  say  it  is 
the  result  of  the  increased  cleanly  habits  of  the 
soldiers,  and  particularly  of  the  rules  that  have 
been  adopted  to  that  end. 

79.  You  mean  the  rules  adopted  under  the 
Report  of  Lord  Herbert's  Commission  ? — Yes. 

80.  Will  you  give  its  the  reference  ? — This  is 
the  recommendation  to  which  I  refer,  at  page  xviii 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Army  :  "  In  the  Repoi't  of  the 
Barrack  Committee  we  find  the  following  recom- 
mendations. Attached  to  the  sleeping  compart- 
ments of  each  company  there  should  be  an  ablu- 
tion room  fitted  up  with  tin  basins,  and  water 
laid  on.  In  this  room  there  should  be  a  portion 
boarded  off,  divided  within  into  two  or  three 
closed  spaces,  with  foot-pans,  where  men  could 
retire  from  the  view  of  their  comrades  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  their  entire  persons.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  a  washing  establishment 
sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  of  washing  not 
merely  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  men,  but  also 
their  bedding,  should  be  built,  and  that  it  should 
be  provided  with  washing  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  drying  clothes.  With  both  of  these 
recommendations  we  cordially  concur." 

81.  With  regard  to  the  increased  danger,  in 
your  opinion,  of  contagion  from  the  reduced 
number  of  registered  prostitutes,  I  would  ask  is 
it  not  the  danger  of  what  is  called  mediate  con- 
tagion especially  ? — Yes. 

82.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  mediate  contagion  is  ? — I  take  the  example 
of  a  prostitute  who  has  carried  on  her  game  for 
some  time,  and  who  is  in  a  state  of  syphilisation 
in  particular,  Upon  her  the  poisonous  secretions 
from  diseased  men  may  not  produce  the  same 
effect  as  they  would  upon  another,  because  she  is 
endued  with  a  certain  power  of  resistance.  A 
soldier  comes  to  her  who  is  diseased,  and  has 
connection  Avith  her  ;  soon  after  another  soldier 
comes  who  is  not  diseased,  and  he  has  connection 
with  the  same  woman.  His  parts  are  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  secretion  of  the  previous  sol- 
dier, and  he  carries  away  the  syphilitic  disease. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  mediate  infection,  and, 
of  course,  if  a  woman  has  had,  as  I  heard  stated 
by  one  witness,  sometimes  as  much  as  25  con- 
nections daily  ;  one  man,  you  see,  would  be  quite 
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sufficient  to  disease   24  persons,  supposing  they 
were   all  healthy,  and  had  connection  with   that 
woman,  though  she    herself  might  show  no  trace 
of  the  disease. 

83.  And  that,  in  your  opinion  as  a  medical 
man,  is  not  merely  hypothetical,  but  practically 
possible? — It  is  incontestable. 

84.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  is  there  any  system 
of  periodical  examination  by  which  you  could 
secure  the  Army  against  the  danger  of  this 
disease  in  their  intercourse  with  women  ;  will  you 
take  the  classes  of  disease  one  by  one ;  take 
gonorrhoea  :  can  you  be  certain  by  medical 
examination  of  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea? — 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  state  definitely 
whether  a  woman  is  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  or 
whether  she  is  affected  with  one  of  those  ordinary 
discharges  which  occasionally  occur  in  females, 
such  as  vaginitis. 

85.  Therefore  a  woman  might  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  as  suffering  under  gonorrhoea 
when  she  was  only  suffering  under  leucorrhoea? 
— Indubitably  ;  and  that  often  occurs.  There 
are  no  signs  that  I  know  of,  either  general  or 
microscopical,  by  which,  given  the  secretion  of  a 
woman,  you  can  say  it  is  gonorrhoeal  and  not 
vaginitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  passage. 

86.  Would  the  latter  condition  bo  a  condition 
capable  of  conveying  contagion  ? — Oh,  yes. 

87.  Contagion  of  what  ? — Of  gonorrhoea. 

88.  But  the  fact  would  remain.  You  could 
not  say  for  certainty  whether  the  woman  was 
afflicted  with  gonorrhoea  or  was  in  a  condition 
which  did  not  imply  venereal  disease  of  that 
character  ? — Y^es.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make 
a  further  statement  upon  that  point.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  for  a  woman  to  have  a  point  of 
ulceration  in  the  vagina;  a  pure  healthy  woman; 
and  for  that  spot  to  secrete  a  pus,  which  will 
produce  in  a  male  distinct  gonorrhoea.  I  have 
several  instances  of  that  kind  on  record  amongst 
persons  whose  characters  were  above  suspicion. 

89.  And  would  those  persons  have  been  passed 
as  healthy  ? — The  thing  must  have  been  over- 
looked. 

'i>0.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  woman  to  remove 
for  hours  the  traces  of  gonorrhoea  before  ex- 
amination, so  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  a  medical  examiner  to  ascertain  her  con- 
dition ? — Of  course ;  and  many  women  are 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  that  fact. 
Washing  out  the  vagina  with  merely  plain  water 
will  do  it  in  many  instances.  Of  course  if  the 
disease  is  very  acute  that  could  not  be  so  ;  but 
in  the  ordinary  course  it  would  be  quite  easy, 
and  it  is  constantly  done. 

91.  The  chief  object  of  the  Act,  as  admitted, 
I  believe,  on  all  sides,  was  to  reduce,  if  possible, 
true  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

92.  Now,  can  you  easily,  readily,  and  surely 
detect  the  true  infecting  chancre  in  the 
woman  ?- — In  the  first  place,  the  real  chancre  in 
the  woman  is  often  very  small.  It  is  painless 
and  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  vagina,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  therefore  the  most  close 
examination  of  a  woman  would  not  lead  you  to 
believe  that  she  was  affected  by  the  disease.  I 
would  exemplify  that  by  one  cii-cumstance,  which 
will  show  you  how  often  these  things  may  oe 
overlooked.     There  is   a   disease   which   affects 
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women  which  we  call  vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
where  there  is  a  pretei-natural  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  or 
between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina ;  and  over 
and  over  again,  with  speculum  in  hand,  and 
with  an  experience  of  over  37  years,  1  have 
failed  to  discover  that  opening,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  find  it  out  by  throwing  milk,  as  it 
were,  into  either  passage.  If  I  could  not  detect 
the  hole,  you  see  at  once  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  detect  a  mere  excoriation ;  _  and  therefore 
it  follo^vs  that  in  many  cases,  not  in  all,  I  should 
be  unable  to  detect  that  a  woman  was  affected 
with  the  disease,  whereas  she  might  be  seriously 
affected  with  the  disease. 

93.  And  that  would  be  especially  the  case  in 
true  syphilis? — Yes;  because  true  syphilis  is 
much  less  painful  in  the  woman  than  the  pseudo- 
syphilis,  and  it  is  not  so  extensive. 

94.  It  is  not  only  less  painful,  but  am  I  not 
correct  in  supposing  that  the  non-infecting  sore 
is  also  larger,  and  much  more  easily  discover- 
able ? — Most  assuredly. 

95.  Therefore,  there  is  the  least  chance  under 
this  system  of  discovering  the  sore  which  it  is 
the  most  necessary  to  discover? — Yes. 

96.  But  syphilitic  contagion  may  be  produced 
by  secreiion? — Yes. 

97.  Can  it  always  be  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion that  the  secretions  of  the  women  are  of  a 
syphilitic  character  ?— Not  by  an  ordinary  ex- 
amination, because,  as  I  said  before,  you  cannot 
possibly  detect  by  the  quality  of  the  pus  whether 
it  is  infecting  or  non-infecting.  I  would  refer 
upon  that  point  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  the  Lock  Hospital  in  Dublin,  who  himself 
proved  and  has  published  a  number  of  cases  to 
show  that  the  secretion  of  a  woman  perfectly 
cured,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out,  of  a  primary 
disease,  would  produce  syphilis  by  inoculation 
upon  herself  and  upon  others,  and  in  his  work  he 
has  actually  published  and  printed  a  number  of 
cases  to  the  effect  that  even  as  late  as  three 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease  has 
gone  you  can,  by  inoculation  of  the  secretion, 
produce  a  sore. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

98.  Are  those  cases  frequent? — Yes;  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

99.  And  you  would  say  that  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  that  after  all  the  discoverable 
symptoms  of  sji  philis  have  passed  away,  a  woman 
may  remain  in  this  condition  for  months? — 
Mr.  Morgan  makes  it  three  months ;  I  should 
believe  longer,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  in 
London  to  inoculate.  I  look  upon  that  as  a 
sine  qua  non  to  enable  us  to  state  definitely 
whether  a  disease  is  syphilitic  or  not. 

100.  If  we  were  in  search  of  an  absolute 
safeguard  at  any  particular  moment  in  this 
matter,  our  only  course  would  be  to  inoculate 
the  woman  with  her  own  secretions  in  order  to 
establish  her  condition  ? — Certainly ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

101.  I  take  it  that  no  method  of  examination 
could  protect  men  against  that  mediate  contagion 
of  which  you  have  spokeu  ? — None. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
102.  Have  you  any  other  authority  of  members 
of  your  own  profession  which  you  desire  to  quote 
in  support  of  your  evidence  ? — Mr.  Gant,  in  one 
of  the  last  works  published  upon  Surgery,  makes 
this  remark.  He  says :  "  As  Eicord  truly 
observes,  '  gonorrhoea  often  arises  from  inter- 
course with  women  who  themselves  have  not  the 
disease  ' ;  and  yet  more  explicitly  Didas  affirms 
that  from  the  very  fact  of  a  woman  having  a 
discharge,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  she  is  liable 
to  give  that  discharge  to  a  man.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  social  importance,  affecting  the 
moral  character  of  any  woman  who  is  a  wife,  not 
to  overlook  the  difficulty  or  the  impossibility  of 
a  diagnosis  as  affecting  the  character  of  any 
woman  who  is  a  wife  or  mother,  who  would 
suffer  the  most  wrongful  and  cruel  imputation 
by  a  rash  and  erroneous  professional  judgment. 
Nor  need  I  dilate  upon  the  further  responsibility 
of  the  practitioner  respecting  any  such  questions 
when  made  the  subject  of  medical  legal  inquiry, 
or  perhaps  criminally  affecting  a  chaste  woman." 
He  says  again :  "  The  distinction  between 
gonon-hcea  and  simple  urethritis  in  virtue  of  the 
specific  nature  nf  gonorrhceal  pus  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  no  longer  tenable." 
Then  he  says,  "  The  matter  retains  the  power  of 
infection  for  a  definite  period.  In  one  case 
Titley  found  that  a  girl  had  communicated  the 
disease  immediately  on  leaving  the  Magdalene 
HosjDital,  after  a  seclusion  of  one  year ;  and  in 
another  case,  according  to  Hunter,  after  two 
years'  seclusion. 

103.  Is  that  a  work  recognised  as  an  authority  ? 
— Oh,  3'es ;  it  is  the  most  recent,  I  believe,  that 
has  been  published.  Then,  in  a  work  on  "  The 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases," 
by  Bumstead  and  Taylor,  Professors  at  New 
York,  and  which  is  also  a  work  of  authority,  we 
have  this  statement  :  "  Of  one  thing  I  am 
absolutely  certain,  that  gonorrhoea  in  the  male 
may  proceed  from  intercourse  with  a  woman 
with  whom  coitus  has  for  months,  or  even  years, 
been  practised  with  safety,  and  this,  too,  without 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  her  genital  organs, 
perceptible  upon  the  most  minute  examination 
with  the  speculum."  Then,  again,  he  says,  at 
page  188,  "  The  initiatory  symptoms  of  gonor- 
rhoea in  women  are  often  obscured  in  the  rare 
instances  afforded  for  examination  by  the  previous 
existence  of  a  leucorrhoeal  dischaz-ge."  Mr.  Lane, 
a  surgeon  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  of  the 
London  Lock  Hospital,  says,  "  I  know  of  no 
proof  whatever  that  a  gonorrhoea  is  anything 
more  than  a  urethritis."  "  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  gonorrhoea  may  be  caused  in  a  male 
by  mucous,  or  muco-purulent,  or  menstrual 
discharge  in  a  female,  the  origin  of  which  is 
altogether  independent  of  contagion.  It  may  be 
caused  in  young  men  especially  by  excessive 
sexual  indulgence." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

104.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  these  are 
exceptional  cases  such  as  a  scientific  man  would 
recognise  and  take  notice  of  as  medical  curiosities, 
or  are  they  common  enough  to  affect  our  practical 
conclusions  in  such  cases? — In  my  opinion  they 
are  quite  common  enough  to  afifect  your  practical 
conclusion. 

105.  May 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

105.  May  I  ask  you  how  many  cases  you  have 
met  with  of  this  kind  in  your  own  practice  ? — I 
have  met  with  them  by  hundreds,  but  the  noint 
that  makes  it  more  marked  in  my  view  is,  I  have 
found  it  amongst  those  who  are  perfectly  free 
from  any  implication  on  their  characters. 

Chairman. 

106.  Does  that  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  examination  of  the  women  by  the  speculum 
is  generally  delusive  and  useless  ? — In  very  many 
cases,  certainly. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

107.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  is  it  delusive  ? 
— That  is  really  a  question  f  could  not  answer. 
In  acute  cases  it  would  not  be  delusive,  but  in 
chronic  cases  how  could  I  tell  (as  I  have  just 
read)  that  a  woman  might  not  communicate  the 
disease.  I  have  known  secretions  produce  the 
disease  when  I  could  not  detect  a  sore. 

Mr.  Staiisfeld. 

108.  Have  you  any  more  authorities  from 
which  you  desire  to  quote  ? — A  statement  by  Dr. 
Lancereaux  in  his  Treatise  on  Syphilis  is  one 
that  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  He  is  writing 
upon  public  hygiene,  and  is  the  head  of  the 
clinical  department  C'f  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  Paris.  He  says :  "  Let  us  .add  that  as  exami- 
nation takes  place  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
women  at  the  dispensaries,  they  do  not  fail  always 
to  remove  by  washing  and  astringent  injections 
the  product  of  secretion  indicative  of  the  con- 
tagious lesion.  Under  these  circumstances  only 
a  comparatively  slight  security  is  ever  obtained." 
Mr.  Simon  says :  ''  In  women,  primary  venereal 
ulcers  and  other  local  states  capable  of  infecting 
wdth  syphilis,  not  only  very  often  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  patient  herself,  but  have  often  been  over- 
looked in  examinations  made  expressly  for  their 
discovery."  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  in  speaking  of 
measures  applicable  to  women  with  reference  to 
syphilis  and  local  contagion,  says :  "  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  detecting  disease  if  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  prostitute  to  conceal  it."  Then, 
again,  as  to  the  security  which  it  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  give,  he  says,  at  page  269  :  "  On  the 
other  hand,  special  precautions  aiFord  a  false  and 
mischievous  security  by  removing  the  dread  of 
contagion  to  those  yielding  to  their  passions  when 
considerations  of  a  restraining  character  are  es- 
pecially necessary." 

Chairman. 

109.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  is 
a  strenuous  advocate  in  support  of  the  Acts  ? — I 
am  aware,  but  I  only  quote  to  you  what  he  says. 
Professor  Aitken,  in  his  work  on  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  says,  speaking  of  women, 
"  A  hard  chancre  or  sore  in  them  is  exceptional, 
and  when  it  does  occur  it  remains  small,  is  ill- 
developed,  and  is  readily  overlooked  even  when 
searched  for  with  great  care,  aided  by  a  vaginal 
examination  with  the  speculum."  Mr.  Langston 
Parker  says  in  his  evidence  before  lie  Venereal 
Commission  at  Question  3333 :  "  I  am  certain 
that  these  uterine  discharges  in  a  woman  who  had 
had  secondary  syphilis,  but  had  had  no  sore,  pro- 
duce frequently  indurated  chancres  and  constitu- 

0.44. 


Chairman — continued, 
tional  disease  in  a  male."  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  made 
this  remark  before  the  same  Commissionwith  regard 
to  women.  He  says,  in  answer  to  Question  4139, 
"  I  have  known  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  examine 
the  mucous  tract  in  a  female,  the  vagina  or  the  os 
uteri ;  you  cannot  with  certainty  tell  what  dis- 
ease is  going  on  there."  Those  are  a  few  quota- 
tions confirmatory  of  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

110.  You  have  told  us  to-day  in  your  opinion 
the  false  sense  of  security  engendered  by  the 
Acts  has  increased  sexual  indulgence  ? — Yes. 

111.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  founded 
uppn  your  own  practice  and  experience  on  that 
point? — Most  assuredly  ;  with  regard  to  certain 
foreign  places  the  thing  has  often  been  told  to  me; 
they  said,  "  When  you  go  to  Paris  you  need  not 
be  afraid  because  all  the  women  are  visited  " ; 
and  I  have  known  instances  from  my  intercourse 
with  Paris  in  which  (hat  has  occurred  over  and 
over  again,  in  which  men,  relying  upon  the 
security  which  they  supposed  they  had,  gave 
way  to  indulgence. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

This  is  again   foreign  evidence.     I  object  to 

it? 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

112.  I  am  asking  Dr.  Routh  whether,  of  his  own 
experience  as  a  medical  man,  he  has  known  persons 
relying  upon  a  sense  of  security,  which  he  thinks 
a  false  sense, incurring  disease? — I  say  decidedly, 
and  I  gave  you  my  exam|)le.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  Army,  because  I  do  not  go  and  question  the 
officers  and  soldiers ;   but  that  is  the  fact. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1 13.  There  is  only  one  question  with  regard  to 
the  inspection  of  troops.  I  understood  you  to 
state  that  troops,  on  going  into  a  subjected  dis- 
trict, were  examined,  but  were  not  so  in  non- 
subjected  disti'icts  ;  was  that  what  vou  stated  "'' 
—Yes. 

114.  Are  you  aware  that  troops  are  medically 
inspected  with  a  view  of  detecting  venereal  dis- 
eases on  a  certain  day  in  every  month,  or  per- 
haps oftener  than  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 
— I  only  state  what  I  read  in  the  reports. 

11.5.  But  you  are  not  aware,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  troops  are  subjected  to  those 
examinations  on  other  occasions  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that  fact.  I  must  qualify  that.  Many 
years  ago  I  went  down  to  Woolwich  and  saw  Dr. 
M'Leod  there  when  he  was  alive,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  occa- 
sionally. It  is  the  only  circumstance  I  know  of 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  that  is 
many  years  ago. 

Colonel  Pigby. 

116.  You  mentioned  the  ratio  of  diseases  xh. 
1878  as  higher  than  in  1869.  I  wish  to  know  if 
you  have  taken  into  consideration  that  that  may 
be  so  in  consequence  of  the  short  service  now  in 
vogue  in  the  army,  and  of  the  men  being  younger, 
and  therefore  more  liable  to  disease  physically  ? 
—  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  that  question  at 
all. 

A  4  117.  Pc.haps 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

117.  Perhaps  you  can  answer  whether  young 
men  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  older 
ones  ? — That  is  indubitably  the  case. 

Colonel  Dighy. 

118.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  are  fewer 
married  men  in  the  army  now  than  there  were 
■when  there  were  older  soldiers,  and  that  married 
men  are  less  liable  to  catch  the  disease? — I 
should  hope  so;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  be  competent  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  that  subject. 

119.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  are  not 
aware  that  the  soldiers  in  the  Guards  are 
examined  in  London  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Cohhold. 

120.  Under  the  term  "dirt  sore"  do  you  in- 
clude a  soft  chancre  ? — I  will  answer  that  question 
Yes  and  No ;  that  is  to  say,  occasionally  a  soft 
chancre  may  be  contagious,  so  as  to  produce 
secondary  symptoms,  but  I  would  not  say  a  soft 
chancre  was  a  dirt  sore. 

121.  You  have  mentioned  the  sore  that  is  im- 
possible to  discover  by  means  of  the  speculum  ; 
might  a  woman  have  that  sore  for  some  time  with- 
out being  aware  of  it  herself? — Oh,  yes  ;  that 
explains  the  occurrence  of  those  bad  cases  of 
secondaiy  syphilis,  because  they  have  had  it  for 
a  long  while  and  did  not  know  it. 

122.  The  mediate  connection,  as,  I  think,  you 
called  it,  which  gave  rise,  or  what  might  give 
rise,  to  such  a  very  large  amount  of  disease,  and 
do  harm  which  no  Act  or  legislation  could  pre- 
vent, would  that,  in  your  opinion,  prove  that  the 
present  Act  has  not  failed  in  its  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  disease? — Partially. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

123.  I  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Routh  one  question  ; 
you  gave  statistics,  in  the  first  instance,  specially 
relating  to  secondary  syphilis? — Yes. 

124.  You  did  not  go  at  all  into  the  question  of 
jjrimary  syphilis  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

125.  Now,  though  in  1869  the  ratio  of  second- 
ary syphilis  was  very  slightly  smaller  than  in 
1878,  are  you  aware  that  the  ratio  for  primary 
syphilis  was  78'72,  and  that  in  1878  it  was  64"7  ? 
— That  is  not  the  return  that  I  have;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  entire  Home  Army. 

126.  This  is  the  entire  Home  Army  ;  it  was 
the  same  Paper  I  was  referred  to  ;  it  is  the  table 
at  page  48  of  the  Keport  ? — The  note  I  have  in 
this  statement  is,  that  the  table  which  I  quoted 
from  was  computed  from  Table  A.  on  page  55  of 
the  same  Report. 

127.  I  took  your  statistics  without  questioning 
Table  3,  and  when  you  come  to  my  statistics. 
Table  4,  you  will  not  admit  them  ? — You  asked 
me  how  I  got  these  numbers  ;  I  will  tell  you  ;  I 
have  not  got  the  same  numbers. 

128.  I  say,  in  Table  3,  you  quoted  tables  of 
secondary  syphilis;  I  take  the  same  Return, 
Table  4,  on  the  question  of  primary  syphilis,  and 
I  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  that  the  same  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  returns  the  ratio  of  primary 
syphilis  in  year  1869  at  78*72,  and  in  1878  at 
64"7  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

129.  You  said  the  doctors  who  were  informed 


Sir  Henry  7-FoZ^^-continued. 
of  these  Acts  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
question,  therefore  I  wish  to  see  whether  you 
have  sufficiently  studied  it,  because  we  must  go 
on  with  some  further  statistics  ;  in  this  Paper 
there  is  a  note  to  this  78,  in  which  it  says,  "  The 
ratios  this  year  were  so  much  affected  by  calling 
out  the  Reserves,  that  Sir  William  Muir  advised 
the  Select  Committee  to  omit  it  in  calculation ;  " 
in  1869  he  points  out  that,  as  I  said  before,  the 
admissions  for  venereal  sores  were  78'72,  but  in 
1877,  when  the  Returns  were  not  affected  by  the 
calling  out  of  the  Reserves,  they  had  gone  down 
to  45'9  ? — You  really  are  cross-questioning  me 
upon  points  which  I  have  not  gone  into. 

130.  I  had  not  looked  at  these  tables  before 
you  called  my  attention  to  them  just  now  ? — I 
gave  you  the  evidence  upon  the  tables  I  brought 
forward  and  that  have  been  calculated  for  me, 
and,  of  course,  if  you  want  any  further  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  a 
little  time. 

131.  Then,  as  far  as  I  understand,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  question  of 
primary  venereal  sores  ;  you  limit  yonr  evidence 
to-day  to  the  secondary  syphilis? — I  have  not 
given  any  evidence  of  primary  venereal  sores 
to-day. 

132.  You  do  not  give  evidence  upon  that 
point ;  you  limit  it  to  secondary  syjjhilis  ? — 
Yes. 

133.  As  vice-president  of  the  society  you 
mentioned,  have  you  at  all  referred  to  page  55  of 
these  Retui'ns  ;  the  return  reilating  to  the  entire 
Home  Army  in  venereal  disease,  showing  the 
strength  of  the  Army  from  1860  to  1878,  and  also 
the  average  daily  loss  per  thousand  strength  by 
venereal  diseases  combined? — I  really  have  not 
gone  into  the  whole  of  these  points.  I  gave  you 
the  evidence  upon  what  I  had  gone  into  as  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  Of  course  if  you  want  me  to 
do  that,  I  must  ask  for  a  little  time,  because  I 
cannot  get  over  all  these  statistics  in  a  moment. 
As  I  said  before,  I  have  read  them  broadly. 

134.  May  I  ask  you  to  look  at  that  page  now, 
page  55.  If  you  look  to  the  year  1860,  you  will 
see  the  strength  of  the  Army  is  97,703,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  last  column,  you  will  see  the 
average  daily  loss  of  service  i)er  thousand  of 
strength  from  these  diseases  combined,  is  23"35 ; 
and  if  jou  look  at  the  last  column  on  the  line  of 
1878,  you  will  see  the  strength  of  the  Army  was 
101,129,  and  the  average  daily  loss  of  service 
10-23,  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1860?— 
Yes. 

135.  Be  good  enough  to  turn  over  the  page 
and  go  to  page  56,  i-eferring  to  Devenport  and 
Plymouth.  In  1860  the  total  of  those  sick  from 
primary  venereal  sores,  secondary  syphilis,  gon- 
orrhoea, &c.,  was  103"81.  If  you  will  turn  over 
to  the  last  column  on  page  61,  you  will  see  in 
1878  that  total  was  28-15  ?— That  is  so. 

136.  At  Portsmouth  it  is  189-74  in  1860,  and 
in  1878  it  is  42-52  ?— Yes. 

137.  Then  we  go  on  to  Aldershot.  The  total 
in  1860  was  353-18,  and  in  1878  it  was  138-44? 
— I  quite  see  that,  but  I  think  if  you  will  look  at 
some  of  the  intermediate  years,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  regular  diminution.  For  instance, 
take  the  year  1860,  it  is  103-81,  and  in  the  next 
vear  it  is  113-24  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth. 

138.  The 
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138.  The  Acts  were  not  iii  force  then.  In 
Devonport  and  Plymouth  in  I860  it  is  103-81, 
and  in  1870,  the  year  the  Acts  came  into  force, 
it  is  only  21*89  ?— Then  look  at  the  next  year,  it 
goes  on  to  51,  more  than  double  ;  there  is  no 
regular  diminution. 

139.  You  may  give  me  every  year  afterwards  : 
1872,40-81:  1873,30-40;  1874,  24-29  ?— But 
bear  in  mind  that  in  1873  there  was  an  alteration 
made  as  to  the  hospital  stoppages,  and  there- 
fore there  was  a  marked  diminution.  That  is 
admitted. 

140.  Then  we  will  come  to  1878,  and  that,  I 
think,  you  said  only  applies  to  gonorrhoea  ? — I 
did  not  say  only  to  gonorrhoea. 

141.  You  said  that  was  one  of  the  reasons? — 
Yes,  one  of  the  reasons  ;  but  now  from  that  time 
it  is  again  on  the  increase. 

142.  Is  there  not  a  perceptible  difference 
between  1860,  when  it  was  103-81,  and  1878, 
when  it  is  28*15  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that ; 
but  still  the  fact  was  brought  out  very  clearly 
by  Dr.  Nevins,  that  there  was  a  gradual  fall  in 
the  disease,  in  syphilitic  sores  aud  gonorrhoea, 
irrespective  of  the  unprotected  districts. 

143.  There  is  no  question  about  districts  ? — 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  table  which  I 
have  calculated  here,  speaking  of  the  entire 
Home  Army,  and  speaking  of  primary  venereal 
sores,  which  I  did  not  read  about,  the  ratio 
jjer  thousand  admissions :  I  find,  for  instance, 
taking  the  first  years  from  i860  to  1863, 
the  average  annual  fall  in  the  ratio  per  thou- 
sand admissions  was  5(>1  per  cent.  That  was 
before  any  Acts  were  in  existence.  The  1864 
Act  was  repealed;  and  in  1866  the  exami- 
nations were  made  ;  and  going  I'rom  1864  to 
1869,  tlie  intermediate  period  when  there  was 
partly  Acts  and  partly  no  Acts,  the  average 
annual  fall  per  cent,  was  5-15  ;  that  is  to  say, 
whereas  the  syphilitic  diseases  were  diminishing 
when  there  were  no  Acts  whatever,  the  annual  fall 
per  cent,  being 5-6 1:  after  that,  in  the  intermediate 
period  between  the  changes  of  the  administration 
and  subsequent  enactments,  the  fall  was  5-15; 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  when  there  were  no  Acts  ; 
but  since  the  Acts  have  been  established  the 
annual  fall  is  now  2-56  ;  so  that  actually  the  fall 
in  the  admissions  of  primary  sores  is  less  consider- 
able than  it  was  before  there  were  any  Acts 
whatever  ;  that  is  what  my  tables  show.  I  am 
speaking  of  primary  venei-eal  sores. 

144.  You  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  daily 
average  loss  of  service  between  1860  and  1878  is 
a  difference  of  23-35  to  10-53  ? — Certainly;  but 
I  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  loss  of  service  at 
all. 

145.  Nor  do  you  deny  these  statistics  gene- 
rally ? — No. 

146.  Then  you  say  within  the  years  1860  and 

1865  the  per-centage  dropped  so  much  ;  are  ycu 
aware  that  the  Army  decreased  between  1860  and 

1866  from  97,000  to  7u,000?-But  I  am  calcu- 
lating tlie  ratio  per  thousand. 

147.  I  am  coming  to  that? — I  was  not  aware 
of  the  actual  numbers,  but  I  knew  there  had  been 
some  change  at  that  time. 

148.  There  were  97,000  in  1860,  and  in  1866 
there  were  70,000  ;  you  yourself  said  the  fewer 
women  there  were  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
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Sir  He itrt/  JVoIjjf — continued, 
of  men  the  more   likely  was  disease  to  be  gene- 
rated by  the    larger   clientele  of  the  woman? — 
Certainly. 

149.  Therefore  the  diminution  between  1860 
and_1866  probably  might  have  been  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  women  on 
the  different  stations  ? — 1  could  not  exactly  say 
that,  for  my  experience  would  be  rather  the  othe'r 
way.  A  young  man,  or  a  young  prostitute,  is 
more  likely  to  catch  the  disease  than  an  old  man 
or  an  old  prostitute. 

Mr.  Osborne  3Ior(jan. 

150.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  know 
nothing  of  these  tables  except  what  appears  upon 
the  face  of  them  ? — 1  have  read  a  good  deal  upon 
the  subject. 

151.  I  mean  personally? — Personally. 

152.  You  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth  ? 
— Y'es. 

153.  JNIay  I  ask  whether  you  have  had  any 
experience  in  Army  medical  practice  ? — No ;  I 
have  never  been  in  the  Ai-mv. 

154.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  military  Lock 
hospital  ? — No. 

155.  Then  your  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
entirely  derived  from  your  private  practice,  and 
I  suppose  your  hospital  practice  ?— And  what  I 
have  seen  abroad  especially. 

156.  Have  you  ever  practised  in  a  Lock  hos- 
pital of  any  kind  ? — No. 

157.  May  I  ask  what  experience  you  have  had 
in  the  examination  of  women  with  the  speculum, 
or  otherwise,  for  the  pr.i'pose  of  detecting  vene- 
real disease  ?— Well,  I  can  only  tell  you  this  : 
for  the  express  purpose  when  I  was  abroad  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  81  women  examined  of  a 
morning. 

158.  How  long  ago  is  that? — In  1848. 

159.  Since  that  time?— What  I  have  seen  has 
been  almost  exclusively  in  hospital  practice. 

160.  Have  you  examined  many  of  these  women 
for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  whether  they 
were  suflTering  from  venereal  disease  ? — Every 
time  I  put  up  the  speculum  it  was  with  that  ob- 
ject. 

161.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  using  it  often  for 
that  purpose  ? — At  the  present  time  my  practice 
is  more  amongst  tlie  better  classes.  I,  of  course, 
every  now  aud  then  get  some  cases  in  ho.spital 
practice,  but  I  am  retiring  from  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

162.  I  was  speaking  of  your  general  practice, 
not  in  1848,  but  since  you  ha%-e  been  in  prac- 
tice?— I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  jiros- 
titutes,  if  you  mean  that,  who  have  come 
privately. 

163.  For  the  express  purpose^  —  For  that 
express  purpose. 

164.  You  stated  that  it  was  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  discover  the  presence  of  con- 
tagious disease  in  a  woman  ;  i  should  like  to 
know  to  what  extent  you  carry  that  theory ; 
would  you  say,  for  instance,  that  in  one  out  of 
two  examinations  it  would  lead  to  no  discovery 
whatever? — Really  when  you  come  to  that  ques- 
tion of  statistics  I  should  find  it  veiy  difficult, 
because  I  have  not  got  the  records. 

165.  Of  course  general  answers  of  that  kind 
are  very  little  use  ? — Really  I  want  to  speak  the 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  —continued, 
truth.     If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  guess  at 
it,  I  should  say  that  out  of   10  women  perhaps 
there  might  be  six  ot  seven  in  whom  I  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  the  disease. 

166.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  out  of  iO 
diseased  women  you  would  not  find  traces  of 
disease  upon  six  or  seven :  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that? — Yes,  that  I  supposed  to  be  diseased 
women,  that  came  to  me  to  be  examined  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  wei'e 
diseased.  That  is  the  point  I  put.  They  might 
not  be  diseased  at  all. 

167.  No;  what  I  wanted  to  know  is  this,  and  I 
want  to  put  it  clearly  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  about  it:  given  10  diseased  women, 
women  reaDy  diseased,  coming  to  you,  or  coming 
to  any  otlier  competent  medical  man,  in  how 
many  of  these  women  should  you  say  the  exami- 
nation would  be  purely  abortive,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  medical  man  would  not  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  traces  of  disease,  and  would  pass  her  as 
a  healthy  woman  ;  can  you  give  me  any  idea  ? — 
I  should  say  about  one-half. 

168.  I  mean  in  the  course  of  your  personal 
practice  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  in  one  out  of  every 
two  cases  a  diseased  woman  who  came  to  you, 
you  would  pass  as  sound? — -I  mean  to  say  this, 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  from  the  examination 
made  as  it  now  is,  as  you  make  it  in  the  Army,  to 
say  definitely  whether  a  woman  is  diseased  or 
not,  I  wish  to  put  that  very  strongly,  unless  you 
inoculate.  I  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge, by  the  appearance  of  the  sore,  in  many 
cases  say  whether  it  is  a  syphilitic  sore  or  not, 
and  the  only  test  I  have  of  it  in  private  practice 
is  this,  that  of  course  I  have  the  test  that  the 
husband  may  be  diseased,  or  the  wife,  or  the 
child  may  be  diseased,  but  in  speaking  of  an 
ordinary  prostitute,  when  I  do  not  know  who  she 
has  been  with,  it  would  be  morally  impossible 
for  me,  unless  the  sore  was  very  large,  to  say 
that  woman  was  diseased  unless  I  did  so,  and 
therefore  in  asking  me  the  simple  question  I 
think  I  should  be  right  in  sayiug  about  one- 
half. 

169.  Are  you  speaking  of  true  syphilis  or 
pseudo-syphilis  ?—  I  am  speaking  of  true  syphilis 
only. 

170.  Do  I  really  understand  you  to  say,  speak- 
ing from  your  own  experience,  that  in  one  case 
out  of  two,  you  pass  as  healthy  a  diseased 
woman  ? — I  should  pass  as  healthy  a  diseased 
woman  if  I  did  not  inoculate  her. 

171.  Do  you  do  it? — I  do  do  it  in  this  way, 
because  women  object  to  the  inoculation,  and  I 
give  a  guarded  opinion,  and  say,  "  So  far  as  I 
believe,  you  are  free  from  disease." 

Mr.  Fowler. 

172.  You  mean  to  say,  taking  the  ordinary 
mode  of  examination  used  in  the  Army,  you  could 
not  tell  in  one  case  out  of  two  whether  the 
woman  was  or  was  not  diseased  ? — I  could  not  tell 
whether  her  secretions  would  communicate  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

173.  I  understand  you  to  carry  your  theory  so 
high  as  this,  that  in  one  case  out  of  every  two, 
any  examination  which  is  not  followed  by  inocu- 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
lation  is  absolutely  useless? — That  is  my  impres- 
sion. 

174.  You  spoke  of  pure  women  communicat- 
ing the  disease ;  surely  that  is  a  very  exceptional 
case? — No. 

175.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  pure, 
virtuous  women  communicate  the  venereal  disease 
to  men? — Not  venereal  disease. 

176.  Are  you  not  speaking  of  that  disease? — 
No,  I  am  speaking  of  gonorrhcea. 

177.  And  you  say  that  that  is  a  common  thing? 
— It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing. 

178.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  as  regards 
primary  syphilis,  the  amount  of  disease  has 
diminished  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation; 
that  is  what  I  infer  ? — Yes. 

179.  Now,  jirimary  syphilis  is  a  very  painful 
disease  ? — You  mean  the  true  j)rimary  sore  ? 

180.  I  mean  both;  I  am  only  speaking  from 
what  I  read  in  these  reports  ;  does  not  it  allude 
to  buboes  and  other  things  which  incapacitate 
men  ? — Indisputably,  but  the  true  primary  sore 
is  much  less  painful  than  the  pseudo-syphilitic. 

181.  Both  would  incapacitate,  would  i.hey  not, 
a  man  from  duty  for  some  time  ? —  They  might. 

182.  If  neglected  I  suppose  they  might  lead, 
if  not  to  constitutional  disturbance,  to  very 
serious  results? — Possibly  so. 

183.  In  the  way  of  buboes? — Breaking  up  the 
health  of  the  man  or  woman. 

184.  You  said  the  tendency  of  these  Acts  was 
to  convert  the  soldiers  into  rakes,  and  you  made 
that  observation  upon  this  ground,  that  the  fewer 
the  women  with  whom  the  soldiers  had  inter- 
course the  more  frequent  would  be  the  in- 
tercourse ? — No,  not  exactly.  The  inference  I 
drew  was  from  two  or  three  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  In  the  first  place  there  is  such 
a  thing  in  the  human  mind  and  in  the  human 
body  as  habitude.  If  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of 
having  much  to  do  with  women  it  becomes  a  need; 
he  has  learned  the  habit,  and  he  likes  to  do  it 
often  and  often,  so  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
intoxication,  just  as  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
drink  longs  to  di-ink  again.  In  the  first  place  by 
holding  out  to  your  soldiers  that  facility,  and 
that  sense  of  security  which  these  Acts  would 
tend  to  give,  you  encourage  the  habitude  in  the 
soldier  of  having  connection  with  women.  Next, 
if  the  number  of  the  women  is  limited,  and  there- 
fore more  diseased,  not  having  cured  that 
habitude  in  the  soldier 

185.  You  assume  now  that  they  are  more 
diseased?-— They  must  necessarily  be,  thereby 
you  run  the  risk,  by  the  diminution  of  women, 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  disease  in  your 
soldiers.  And  then  I  said  that  the  efi^ect  of  that 
was  in  my  opinion  to  deteriorate  their  physical 
qualities,  by  making  them  physically  weaker. 

186.  On  the  other  hand,  should  not  you  say 
the  fewer  women  there  were  the  less  temptation 
there  would  be  :  take  your  own  illustration, 
drink.  It  there  are  10  public-houses  in  a  parish 
or  town,  there  is  less  temptation  to  men  to  drink 
than  there  would  be  if  there  were  30  ? — I  do 
not  know  that.  I  tiiink  it  would  lead  to  those 
10  public-houses  having  a  great  deal  more  busi- 
ness to  do  than  if  there  were  20. 

187.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  fewer 
temptations  a  soldier  has  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan— CQTitva.ViQdL. 
indulge  in  such  a  practice  ?  — I  do  not  sav  that 
there  are  fewer  temptations  because  there  are 
fewer  women ;  it  does  not  follow  at  all.  The 
man  has  got  tlie  habitude.  Take  the  case  of 
drink.  Supposing  there  were  only  two  public- 
houses,  the  man  has  learned  the  habitude  ;  he 
will  go  to  those  two  public-houses,  and  will  fre- 
quent them  more  often  than  he  would  if  there 
were  more.     It  does  not  diminish  his  temptation. 

188.  I  infer,  from  what  you  have  said,  you  do 
not  know  much  of  the  character  of  soldiers? — 
I  have  very  little  to  do  with  soldiers. 

189.  Should  j^ou  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  were 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  those  prudential  con- 
siderations which  you  have  suggested  in  the  case 
of  the  young  men  who  went  to  Paris,  and  would 
be  likely  to  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse  because 
they  thought  they  would  be  safe  ? — That  is  what 
I  have  been  taught  in  early  times. 

190.  As  to  soldiers,  or  young  men  generally  ? 
— As  to  young  men  generally,  and  soldiers,  I 
suppose,  in  particular,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  very  best  class. 

191.  I  am  speaking  of  the  prudential  considera- 
tions that  you  say  affect  men,  and  lead  them 
from  a  sense  of  security  to  indulge  in  more  fre- 
quent sexual  intercourse  ? — That  is  what  I  have 
been  taught,  and  what  I  have  observed. 

192.  You  spoke  of  mediate  contagion;  I  un- 
derstood you  to  mean  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
is  not  herself  diseased,  but  who  has  had  connec- 
tion with  a  man  who  is  diseased,  and  afterwards 
communicates  that  disease  to  another  man  ? — 
Yes. 

193.  Have  you  come  across  any  case  of  that 
kind  in  your  own  j^ractice  ? — I  have  met  a  few 
in  private  practice,  where  I  have  been  inclined 
to  conclude  that  that  has  been  the  cause,  and 
where  I  found  no  disease 

194.  Excuse  my  pressing  these  things,  of 
course  evidence  is  evidence  ;  do  you  know  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge  of  any  case  of 
what  you  call  mediate  contagion  ? — I  have  known 
a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  I  could  find 
no  other  explanation,  and  I  know  j^erfectly  well 
from  the  facts  that  if  you  take  the  secretion  of 
some  of  these  women  who  themselves  are  not 
diseased  and  inoculate  with  it,  you  produce  the 
disease  ;  a  fortiori,  if  a  man  has  connection  with 
them,  he  would  take  the  disease;  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  sequence. 

195.  Have  you  never  seen,  in  your  experience, 
secondary  syphilis  occur  in  women  in  whom  there 
has  been  no  previous  hardness  and  sores  ? — Yes, 
several  cases. 

196.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  indurated  sores  are 
very  rare  in  women  ? — Comparatively  rare. 

197.  I  understand  you  to  say,  I  believe  we  all 
agi'ee,  that  gonorrhcea  is  much  more  difficult  to 
detect  in  a  woman  than  syphilis  ? — Much. 

198.  What  did  you  add  to  that,  '•'  by  examina- 
tion "  r — Yes.  You  must  allow  me  to  qualify 
that.  True  syphilis  in  a  woman  is  much  more 
difficult  to  detect  than  the  pseudo-syphilis ;  and 
in  the  same  way  gonorrhasa,  if  a  woman  cleans 
herself  beforehand,  is  much  more  difficult  to 
detect  than  would  be  what  is  called  a  pseudo- 
syphilitic  sore. 

199.  That  would  probably  account  for  the  fact 
that,  as   regards  gonorrhoea,  the    Acts    and    ex- 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
aminations  instituted  under  the  Acts  have  been 
less    effective   than   as    regards    syphilis  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

200.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that,  independently  of 
the  Acts,  there  have  been  considerable  fluctua- 
tions in  these  diseases  in  different  years  ?— 
Yes. 

201.  Is  there  a  steady  ratio  of  increase  or 
decrease  ? — In  the  address  I  read  at  Birmingham 
I  had  a  table  to  show  the  increase  of  syphilis  in 
these  early  years,  showing  that  it  was  a  disease 
which  was  very  severe  ;  for  instance,  taking  the 
Dragoon  Guards  and  the  Dragoons  in  1859,  the 
number  of  cases  per  1,000  was  402,  whereas,  in 
1837  to  1S46,  it  was  only  206-1 .  I  wanted  to 
show  the  variation  of  the  disease,  that,  just  as 
small  pox  or  any  other  disease,  it  may  become 
violent  at  times 

202.  That  may  be  said  of  all  zymotic  diseases? 
— Of  all  enthetic  diseases. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

203.  You  have  told  the  Committee  you  are 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

204.  Is  that  an  association  composed  entirely 
of  medical  men  ? — No,  I  think  not  exclusively. 
i  would  not  answer  that  question  positively ;  it 
is  purely  medical  men  at  Liverpool,  but  I  thouglit 
there  were  one  or  two  laymen  in  it. 

205.  One  would  wish  to  know  whether  it  was 
an  association  for  medical  piu-poses  ? — Entirely  ; 
they  publish  a  medical  journal,  I  believe. 

206.  Wholly  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ? — 
Opposing  this  Act. 

207.  Will  you  sav  that  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  that  association  and  by  yourself  are 
not  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — No,  I  said  1  believed  that  to  be  the 
case. 

208.  You  know  that  it  is  the  case  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  might  say  1  know  it. 

209.  With  regard  to  medical  jiractitioners, 
who  make  these  diseases  their  special  study, 
what  is  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Act  ? 
— The  majority  ai'e  in  favour  of  the  Act,  but 
there  are  some,  I  believe,  opposed  to  it. 

210.  Have  you  practised  in  the  cure  of  these 
diseases  at  all  yourself? — Oh,  yes;  how  is  it 
possible  in  the  course  of  37  years  not  to  treat 
these  cases. 

211.  Constantly? — I  suppose  I  have  had  a 
pretty  good  sprinkling  of  them. 

212.  But  the  medical  practitioners  who  are 
most  eminent  in  their  profession  in  the  largest 
practice ;  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what 
their  opinions  are  with  regard  to  the  operations 
of  these  Acts  ? — Of  course  when  we  meet  together 
sometimes  we  have  conversations,  and  the  opinions 
are  not  altogether  the  same  on  all  sides. 

213.  Do  you  know  any  man  who  is  a  leader 
in  the  medical  profession  who  is  opposed  to  the 
Acts  ? — I  know  Mr.  Henry  Lee  is.  You  are 
asking  important  questions,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  right  that  they  should  be  put,  because 
whatever  1  say  is  reported ;  you  bring  me  into 
direct  contact  with  other  men.  From  such  con- 
versation as  I  have  had,  for  instance,  with  Mr. 
Jonathan   Hutchinson,  I  do   not  think  he  is   in 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  Acts  to  civil  popu- 
lations. 

214.  This  is  a  question  of  authority  ;  one  of 
the  most  important  things  for  a  layman,  if  I  may 
use  that  term,  with  regard  to  myself,  is  to  know 
what  are  the  opinions  of  the  authorities  ;  1  want 
to  know  from  you  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
and  highest  medical  authorities  upon  this  point ; 
we  know  what  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Paget 
is,  and  of  some  others,  but  with  regard  to  spe- 
cialists, we  wish  to  know  whether  you  can  point 
out  the  name  of  any  specialist  in  first-rate 
practice  in  this  speciality  who  is  opposed  to  the 
Act? — I  mention  the  name  of  Henry  Lee  ;  he  is 
a  specialist  in  that  particular  branch,  and  has 
written  a  great  deal  upon  it ;  I  know  that  he  is 
dead  against  the  Acts. 

215.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  after  a  long  series  of  years  ;  it  is  a 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  has  been  a  very  large 
reduction  in  primary  syphilis  ? — A  large  reduc- 
tion in  primary  sores ;  I  do  not  call  them  all 
syphilis. 

216.  And  to  that  extent  the  Act,  therefore, 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ? — Yes. 

217.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  many  of 
these  sores  were  not  purely  syphilitic  ? — Yes. 

218.  And  you  drew  the  inference  that  if  all 
the  sores  had  been  truly  syphilitic  there  would 
have  been  also  a  great  reduction  of  secondaries  ? — 
Yes. 

219.  Are  you  not  awai-e  it  has  been  stated  over 
and  over  again  in  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  number  of  secondary  cases  cannot 
be  gained  from  the  numbers  of  primary  cases, 
because  it  does  not  follow  that  primary  cases 
have  been  contracted  by  the  patient  when  he 
was  in  the  Army  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  source  of  fallacy. 

220.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  secondary  symptoms 
constantly  appear  at  long  periods  after  primary 
sores  ? — It  may  occur  20  years  after  the  pri- 
mary sores. 

221.  It  is  a  case  of  oi'dinary  occurrence? — 
Not  so  ordinary,  but  not  unfrequent. 

222.  And  consequently  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  primary  sore  should  have  been  con- 
tracted while  the  man  was  in  the  Army  ? — Very 
true. 

22.3.  Then,  agaui,  have  you  considered  the 
effect  of  Loi-d  Cardwell's  Order  ? — Yes.  Would 
you  allow  me  to  make  this  remark  :  how  do  you 
know  that  many  of  the  soldiers  that  contracted 
primary  sores  while  they  were  soldiers,  after  they 
had  left  you  had  not  had  secondary  syphilis  ? 

224.  You  must  not  ask  me  questions  ? — It  cuts 
both  ways.  I  have  met  diseased  persons  in  my 
dispensary  practice,  long  after  they  have  left 
the  Army. 

225.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  a  far  larger  number  of  recruits 
and  young  soldiers  than  there  ever  have  been 
before  ? — Yes. 

226.  As  to  these  men,  many  of  whom,  are 
affected  with  secondary  symptoms,  it  does  not 
follow  but  what  they  contracted  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  when  they  were  out  of  the  Army  ? — Of 
course  I  cannot  estimate  that  quantity. 

227.  Therefore  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
secondary  symptoms  should  be  increased  by  cases 
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where  the  primary  syphilis  was  contracted  out  of 
the  Army  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  far  more  likely  ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

228.  With  regard  to  sores  that  you  say  are 
non-syphilitic,  is  it  not  admitted  that  the  nature 
of  the  sore  cannot  be  distinguished  until  some 
time  after  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  ? 
—Yes. 

229.  Therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  wliere  a 
man  is  discovered  to  be  diseased,  he  must  be 
placed  in  hospital,  whether  his  sore  is  syphilitic 
or  non-syphilitic  ? — Yes. 

230.  He  must  be  placed  in  hospital  before  the 
disease  shows  its  decisive  symptoms  ? — Certainly, 
if  he  declares  himself. 

231.  If  he  declares  himself,  then  he  has  to  go 
to  hospital  ? — Yes. 

232.  And  you  cannot  tell  for  a  long  time  to 
which  category  his  sore  belongs  ? — Well,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  dirt  sores,  the  pseudo-syphi- 
litic sores,  are  more  easily  cured. 

233.  But  you  cannot  always  tell  a  dirt  sore  ? 
— Of  course  you  cannot  always ;  I  think  that  was 
stated  in  one  of  the  reports  from  the  Army. 

234.  Did  you  say  dirt  sores  are  not  con- 
tagious?— No,  I  did  not  say  they  were  not 
contagious,  because  a  dirt  sore  may  be  communi- 
cated to  another  person,  but  it  does  not  produce 
constitutional  syphilis. 

235.  It  is  a  contagious  disease  '•'  —  If  it  goes 
from  one  person  to  another,  of  course. 

236.  At  all  events,  you  admit  the  Act  has 
been  of  great  service  in  reducing  the  disease  ? — 
Probably  in  reducing  this  sort  of  disease, 
but  it  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  constitutional 
syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

237.  How  do  you  know  it  has  not  succeeded  in 
reducing  primary  syphilis ;  how  do  you  know  in 
one  of  those  cases  of  the  42  per  cent,  the  greater 
per-centage  of  any  number  you  see  here  is  not 
primary  syphilis? — I  know  it  from  the  state- 
ments made  in  other  authors. 

238.  This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  want 
to  have  a  clear  answer;  I  want  to  know  n]ion 
what  possible  evidence  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  out  of  any  one  of  these  primary  vene- 
real sores,  taking  any  one  column  you  like,  the 
majority  are  not  syphilitic  ?  — I  arrive  at  that 
conclusion  from  the  statement  I  think  also  made 
by  Sir  William  Muir.  One  said  it  was  three  to 
one,  and  another  medical  man  of  the  Army  said 
it  was  four  to  one  ;  but  there  are  some  state- 
ments here  which  you  will  allow  me  to  read.  It 
is  an  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  in  his 
book  upon  syphilis. 

239.  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill's  opinion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  an  Army  Keturn :  the  Army  lieturn 
says,  in  any  one  year,  there  are  so  many  cases  of 
primary  venereal  sores.  That  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  fall  in  these,  and  therefore  a 
great  diminution  of  disease  has  followed  ;  1  un- 
derstand your  argument  is,  that  these  primary 
venereal  sores  are  in  great  measure  the  pseudo- 
syphilis,  and  not  real  syphilis.  I  want  you  to 
give  me  the  reasons  which  have  led  you  to  that 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  he  is  not  before  the  Committee? — 
Of  course,  in  a  point  like  that,  the  statistical 
explanation  given  by  an  autliority  would  have 
some  weight. 

240.  You 
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240.  You  and  your  friends  have  undertaken 
to  show  that  these  primary  sores  are  not  real 
syphilis,  but  pseudo-syphilis  ;  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  can  furnish  us  with  any  evidence 
to  prove  that  assertion  ;  I  do  not  want  opinion, 
hut  I  Avant  something  tangible  that  I  can  take 
hold  of? — The  proof  I  gave  you  is  one  that  ap- 
pears to  me  satisfactory,  that  if  they  were  all 
primary  sores  we  ought  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  constitutional  syphilis,  and  I  quote  from 
ipen  who  have  made  that  a  special  study,  and 
they  show  that  the  real  infecting  sore  is  posi- 
tively less  numerous  than  other  sores,  and  I 
wanted  to  read  you  this  so  as  to  show  you  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 
It  says,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  !Naval  Hospital,  in 
the  years  1861,  1862,  lS63,and  1864,  there  were 
2,515  cases  of  venereal  disease;  of  those  1,634 
were  cases  of  ulcer,  and  1,140  were  independent 
of  constitutional  syphilis ;  only  494  were  suc- 
ceeded by  constitutional  disease,  and  nearly 
70  per  cent,  were  non-infecting  chancres ;  he 
says,  "  This  proportion  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  average  proportion  of  non-infecting  sores 
among  venereal  ulcers."  Ricord  makci;  them 
three  to  one. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morcjan. 

241.  May  I  ask  whether  what  you  call  true 
syphilis  is  always  followed  by  what  you  call 
secondary  symptoms? — If  not  cured  at  the  time, 
invariably,  but  5'ou  may  have  any  number  of 
infecting  sores  which  are  not  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

242.  Then  I  understand  you  have  no  reasons 
to  give  in  support  of  the  position  you  advance 
except  by  citing  some  extracts  from  a  work  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  Hill?— I  do  not  tell  you  that. 

243.  Then  tell  me  upon  what  grounds  ;  it  is 
no  use  your  beating  about  the  bush  ;  if  you  have 
no  reasons,  I  will  pass  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject ;  if  you  have  any  reasons,  do  tell  us  wliat 
they  are  ?—  I  gave  you  my  opinion,  founded  upon 
my  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  others. 
I  cannot  do  more. 

244.  What  experience? — 1  have  had  patients 
with  infecting  sores,  patients  with  non-infecting 
sores,  and  I  have  had  some  that  have  been  in- 
fected and  not  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis. 
I  infer,  from  the  style  of  those  cases,  that  some 
were  true  syphilis,  and  some  were  pseudo- 
sy  philis. 

245.  Then  you  really  have  no  tangible  grounds 
for  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  number  of  tliese  eases  in  any  one  year 
arose  from  a  true  syphilis  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Oshoriie  Morgan. 

246.  If  these  primary  cases  were  properly 
treated  there  would  be  no  secondary  syphilis  ? — 
Not  if  they  were  taken  in  time. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

247.  I  understand  you  really  have  no  positive 
ground  to  go  upon  for  arriving  at  an  opinion  that 
a  majority,  or  any  material  proportion,  of  these 
venereal  primary  sores  arise  from  pseudo-syphilis? 
— I  really  cannot  say  that  I  draw  that  conclusion 
at  all. 

0.44. 
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248.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  ? — I  will 
try  to  put  it  to  you  in  another  way.  Suppose 
I  am  reading  the  history  of  a  disease,  and  in  that 
history  I  find  there  are  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  which  are  f  illowed  by  certain  symptoms, 
and  there  are  other  eases  in  which  those  symp- 
toms do  not  follow  ;  they  resemble  one  another 
and  they  require  to  be  diagnosed,  and  you  can 
only  diagnose  them  by  tlie  subsequent  results 
that  follow  in  another  case.  That  is  the  ground- 
work of  my  opinion  ;  upon  this  I  practice.  I 
find  this  to  be  verified  by  many  instances ;  and 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I  have  already 
read  upon  the  subject  is  true ;  and  I  quote 
authorities  whicli  are  of  the  same  view  as  my 
own,  and  therefore  I  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  did 
not  see  those  particular  cases  that  are  on  record; 
and  is  it  reasonable  that  you  should  ask  me  to 
tell  you  that  so  many  were  true  syphilis  and  so 
many  were  not  ?  If  I  had  seen  them,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  thing  altogether. 

249.  Then  you  have  no  reason  for  saying  that 
the  Acts  have  not  resulted  in  considerably  re- 
ducing the  primary  syphilitic  sores? 

Mr.  Osborne  Morr/an. 

250.  If  they  have  reduced  the  primary  syphilis 
by  leading  to  the  cure  of  primary  sores,  does  it 
not  follow  that  they  would  to  that  extent  prevent 
and  so  reduce  secondary  syphilis  ? — Indubitably, 
if  you  could  cure  every  case. 

251.  And,  pro  tanto,  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  enable  medical  men  to  cure  primary  syphilis 
they  could  do  away  with  secondaries  ? — Certainly. 

INIr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

252.  Therefore,  if  the  primary  syphilis  was 
effectually  cured,  no  secondary  syphilis  would 
come  ? — Certainly. 

253.  If  the  doctor  is  worth  his  fee,  you  never 
would  have  secondaries  from  a  primary  sore  ? — 
You  would  not. 

254.  Now  1  must  ask  you  once  more  whether 
you  have  any  ground  for  supj^osing,  beyond  the 
authorities  you  have  cited,  that  ihe  majority  of 
those  primary  venereal  sores  are  not  pseudo- 
syphilitic  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  cases.  I  an- 
swered the  question  before,  that  I  had  no  other 
ground  but  what  the  knowledge  of  medicine 
shows  me, 

255.  Therefore  tliey  might  all  be  really  syphi- 
litic sores  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  common  sense  of  my  learning  and  pi-actice. 

256.  That  might  be  ?— I  say  they  could  not 
be  according  to  the  evidence. 

257.  But  the  majority  of  them  might  be? — 
No,  certainly  ;  the  majority  would  not,  as  fur  as 
I  can  make  out  the  case. 

258.  .Judging  from  the  authorities  you  have 
cited '— J  udging  from  the  authorities  I  have 
cited,  the  majority  would  not  be  syphilitic. 

359.  You  say  you  have  not  seen  the  practical 
working  of  any  one  of  the  Military  Lock  Hos- 
pitals ?— No. 

260.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  officers 
who  have  charge  of  those  hospitals  are  of  opinion 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  aie  able  to 
detect  when  a  woman  is  diseased'.' — No,  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  their  opinions. 

B  3  261,  You 
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Mr.  William  Fowler. 

261.  You  made  a  remark  with  regard  to  the 
probable  benefit  resulting  from  the  act  in  the 
reduction  of  primary  venereal  sores.  There  was 
some  question  put  to  you  to  that  effect,  to  which 
you  gave  a  quasi  affirmative  answer.  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question.  I  find  by  the  Return 
laid  before  the  House  in  1879  (Appendix  No.  1), 
a  Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  William  Muir,  that 
taking  the  14  subjected  districts  only,  and  taking 
the  ratio  per  thousand  of  admissions  in  the  years 
1860  to  1863,  you  began  with  146  and  you  ended 
with  107.  It  is  page  157.  The  Paper  is  323  of 
the  30th  of  July  1879.  I  make  out  the  average 
annual  fall  before  the  Acts  was  9-63  in  those 
years.  I  am  dealing  with  the  subjected  districts 
as  a  better  illustration ;  the  average  annual  fall 
was  therefore  9*63  per  cent.  Now,  if  you  take 
theyearfe  1864  to  1869,  there  is  a  fall  from  102 
to  66.  That  was  when  there  was  only  a  partial 
application  of  the  Acts,  and  that  makes  an 
average  fall  of  7*44  ;  and  if  you  take  the  years 
1870  to  1878,  there  is  a  fall  from  55  to  40,  or  an 
average  fall  of  4-83.  Does  it  not,  therefore, 
follow,  whatever  the  causes  were  that  led  to  the 
fall  before  the  Acts  came  into  operatiou,  that  the 
fall  was  much  more  distinct  and  rapid  before  thev 
came  into  operation,  than  it  has  been  since  ? — 
That  is  precisely  what  has  been  said.  I  stated 
before  ever  the  Acts  were  established,  the  fall  in 
those  sores,  both  for  subjected  stations  as  well  as 
in  the  entire  Home  Army,  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  since. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

262.  t  ou  were  asked  by  Sir  Henry  Wolff  a 
question  about  the  statistics  ;  you  have  taken,  I 
believe,  in  that  table  which  you  began  with,  the 
statistics  furnished  before  this  Committee  by  the 
Army  authorities  .:  I  mean  the  statistics  as  to 
secondary  symptoms  ;  they  are  not  your  own  ; 
but  they  are  those  that  have  been  furnished  to 
this  Committee  ;  and  you  take  them  as  you  find 
them  ? — As  I  find  them. 

263.  It  IS  conceded  by  the  authorities  that 
there  is  a  very  trifling  reduction,  if  any,  in  the 
ratio  of  secondary  symptoms  ? — Yes. 

264.  You  have  pointed  out  that  all  the  cases 
of  secondary  or  primary  are  included  under  the 
one  head  "  primary  sores  "  ? — No,  no ;  the 
secondary  syphilis  is  not  included  under  the  head 
of  "  primary  sores ;  "  it  is  a  different  column 
altogether. 

265.  To  begin  with,  you  pointed  out  a  defect 
of  the  classification  of  the  whole  class  of  venereal 
sores ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  table ;  but  I 
want  the  whole  return,  as  I  understand  it ;  the 
return  kept  of  venereal  sores ;  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  pseudo-syphilitic  and  true 
syphilitic  ? — That  is  so. 

266.  They  are  all  lumped  together  ? — Yes. 

267.  Then  this  return  deals  with  the  cases  of 
secondary  symptoms  which  have  been  afterwards 
detailed  or  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  Medical 
Department  r — Yes. 

268.  Does  that  give  you,  comparing  that  with 
the  whole  list  of  sores,  any  test  as  to  the  number 
of_  primary  cases  which  were  syphilitic  ? — It 
might  be  got  at  by  calculation,  but  I  could  not 
state  that  positively 

269.  Supposing  you  had   a  case   submitted  to 


Mr.  Hopwood — continued, 
you  of  what  you  call  pi-imary  sore,   at  first  you 
would  be  in  doubt  whether  it  was  true  syphilis  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

270.  If  you  were  allowed  to  follow  the  history 
of  that  case  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  you  would  ascertain 
whether  it  was,  or  not,  true  syphilis  ?— 'Certainly. 

271.  I  apprehend  that  is  open  to  the  Army 
surgeons  to  do  with  these  cases  ? — Yes. 

272.  Well,  now,  if  jou  find  that  there  is  that 
power  given,  and  yet  no  record  made  representing 
the  primary  sores  to  true  syjahilis,  do  you  draw 
the  inference  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  capable 
of  judging,  the  jjrimary  sores  were  not  syphilitic? 
—  That  is  the  natural  conclusion  I  would 
come  to. 

273.  As  to  the  primary  sores,  as  we  under- 
stand, you  think  a  categorical  name  for  a  large 
class  of  them  would  be  "dirt  sores"? — Yes. 

274.  And  therefore  would  be  affected  by 
arrangements  made  for  the  greater  cleanliness  of 
the  troops  ? — Yes. 

275.  And  you  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert's  Commission  the  suggestions  made  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

276.  And  we  have  learned  from  other  sources 
that  these  were  carried  out ;  do  you  largely 
attribute  the  cure  of  primary  sores  to  those  means 
of  ablution  and  greater  cleanliness  being  afforded 
to  the  troojjs  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

277.  I  mean,  as  apart  from  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  this  Act? — Certainly,  because 
soldiers  have  cleaner  habits. 

278.  And  therefore,  if  a  large  diminution  of 
primary  sores  has  taken  place  since  the  Acts  have 
been  in  operation,  it  may  be  not  propter  hoc  but 
post  hoc,  and  not  attributable  to  the  Acts  them- 
selves?—  That  is  quite  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

279.  You  were  asked  by  Colonel  Tottenham 
on  what  authority  you  had  felt  able  to  state  that 
soldiers  coming  into  a  protected  district  were 
examined  to  prevent  them  spreading  the  contagion 
of  venereal  disease ;  but  that  if  they  were  sent 
into  an  unprotected  district  they  were  not  so 
examined.  Have  you  before  you  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  of  1879?— Yes. 

280.  Would  j'ou  turn  to  question  and  answer 
284  to  287 ;  those  are  questions  addressed  by 
myself  to  Sir  William  Muir;  will  you  kindly 
read  them  ? — "  It  is  the  rule  of  the  service  that 
regiments  coming  in  from  an  unprotected  district, 
as  they  come  into  unprotected  districts,  are  ex- 
amined ;  and  all  men  found  diseased  are  sent  into 
the  hospital,  and  the  same  applies  to  soldiers 
coming  from  furlough ;  they  are  examined,  and, 
if  found  diseased,  they  go  into  the  hospital. 
(  Q.  285).  Does  that  rule  only  apply  to  protected 
districts?  A.  Only  to  protected  districts.  (Q.  286). 
Therefore,  w'hen  you  have  a  regiment  coming  into 
a  protected  district,  or  men  coming  back  from 
furlough  you  take  care  to  pick  out  and  send  to 
hospital  those  who  are  unhealthy  ?  A.  Yes. 
(Q.  287).  Do  not  they  take  those  precautions  in 
an  unprotected  district?    A.  No." 

281.  You  were  asked  some  questions  by  Sir 
Henry  Wolff  upon  the  decrease  of  primary  venereal 
sores  in  Devonport  and  other  places  between  1860 

and 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

anl  1878.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  aware 
of  those  reductions,  and  you  attribute  tliem  partly 
to  the  opei'ation  of  the  Acts;  but  not  entirely  as  far 
as  primary  venereal  sores  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

282.  But  in  your  view  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  reduction  in  secondary  syphilis  ? — Certainly, 
as  I  make  it  out. 

283.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  whether  you  had  any  knowledge  en- 
titling you  to  express  the  opinion  that  infection 
could  be  or  was  at  all  conveyed  by  what  is  called 
mediate  contagion  ? — Yes. 

284.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  upon 
that  subject  amongst  medical  men,  or  is  it  not 
universally  admitted  that  such  a  thing  as  mediate 
contagion  is  a  pi'actical  danger  ? — I  never  heard 
it  doubted. 

285.  You  were  asked  also  if  you  could  state 
any  authority,  any  specialist,  who  might  be  held 
to  be  an  authority  who  disapproved  of  these  Acts, 
and  you  cited  Professor  Henry  Lee.  Is  he  not 
a  very  high  authority  ? — A  very  high  authority. 

286.  Would  you  sa3r  there  is  a  higher  authority 
on  the  subject  in  England  than  Professor  Lee? — I 
would  only  say  the^proof  of  my  belief  is  that  when- 
ever I  have  had  a  case  of  that  kind  I  send  to  him. 

287.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  there 
is  no  higher  English  authority  upon  this  class  of 
diseases  than  Professor  Henry  Lee  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

288.  My  right  honourable  friend  said,  "  Do 
not  trouble  me  with  opinions,  but  prove  to  me 
that  these  primary  sores  in  the  Army  Medical 
Statistics  are  not  everyone  of  them  syphilitic  ?  " 
He  challenged  you  to  the  proof;  is  this  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  there  is  any  difference  of  medical 
opinion  within  your  knowledge  ? — Not  within  my 
knowledge. 

289.  Will  you  turn  to  Question  310,  a  ques- 
tion addressed  by  myself  to  Sir  William  Muir  ? 
— "  If  we  compare  the  figures  with  the  figures 
of  secondary  syphilis,  I  presume  1  should  not  be 
far  \vrong  in  saying  that  not  above  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  these  [cases  are  really  syphilitic  ? 
A.  I  think  not;  about  one-third,  I  should  say." 

290.  Will  you  turn  to  919,  a  question  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  to  Mr.  Lawson  ? — 
"  Should  you  state  that  about  one-third  of  the 
cases  lead  to  secondary  syphilis  ?  A.  "  That 
seems  to  be  about  the  proportion." 

291.  Now  Question  3115,  a  question  of  my 
own  to  Mr.  Bond  ?  — "  What  proportion  of 
cases  would  those  be  ?  A.  \  have  no  statistics  ; 
I  can  only  give  my  own  experience.  About  one- 
third  of  the  sores  that  I  see  at  Westminster  Hos- 
pital are  syphilitic  ;  that  is  my  experience." 

292.  And  these  are  the  medical  gentlemen  who 
are  called  by  the  lJe2:)artment,  not  by  myself?- — 
Yes. 

293.  You  have  been  asked  whether  if  really 
primary  syphilis  could  be  cured,  there  would  be 
any  consequent  secondary  symptoms,  and  your 
reply  was,  "  No,  if  cured ;"  but  now,  however 
early  real  primary  syphilis  is  discovered,  am  I 
not  right  in  saying  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  secondary  symj)toms  set  in  ? — I  should  not 
say  the  vast  majority ;  1  should  say  in  a  very 
large  number. 

294.  Within  what  period  oi'  time? — It  varies 
0.4t. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

within  from  five  to  six    weeks,   pei'haps  up  to  a 
year.^ 

295.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
primary  syphilis  is  followed  by  secondary  dis- 
ease ? — Yes 

296.  As  to  the  proportion,  that  I  suppose  is  a 
subject  ujaon  which  there  might  be  difference  of 
medical  opinion  ? — Yes. 

297.  We  find,  as  you  have  shown  us,  there 
has  been  no  reduction  of  secondary  syphilis  in  the 
Home  Army  ? — Yes. 

298.  And  I  take  it,  you  abide  by  your  infer- 
ence from  that  fact  that  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion of  primary  syphilis  ? — It  follows. 

299-  And  that  whatever  the  cause,  whether  it 
be  a  difficulty  of  ascertaining  primary  syphilis,  or 
whether  it  be  the  want  of  proper  treatment,  the 
Acts  have  failed  to  reduce  secondary  syphilis  ?^ 
Yes. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

300.  The  honourable  Member  for  Cambridge 
asked  you  a  question  as  to  the  fall  of  the  diseases 
between  1860  and  1863 ;  are  you  aware  that 
within  that  time  the  strength  of  the  Army  fell 
from  97,000  to  75,000  ?— I  was  told  so  here. 

301.  You  will  see  it  in  the  book  ? — Admitting 
that  fact,  there  is  no  question  for  a  moment 

302.  I  also  ask  you  to  look  at  page  47,  in  which 
there  is  a  Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Nevins,  show- 
ing that  the  ratio  in  1860  of  primary  venereal 
sores  was  146,  and  that  fell  in  1863  to  107,  and 
that  in  1869,  when  the  Act  was  more  stringent,  it 
fell  to  65-14;  that  in  1872  it  fell  to  54;  in  1873, 
owing  to  Lord  Cardwell's  Order,  it  fell  to  35,  and 
rose  again  in  1878  when  the  Reserves  were  called 
out  to  40.  Now  do  you  think  that  that  gradual 
fall  was  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  Acts  or 
not? — It  may  have  been,  partly  ;  because  the  more 
severe  and  stringent  your  regulations  the  more 
cleanly  your  soldiers  would  be;  but  judging  from 
the  greater  fall  that  took  place  at  other  periods  1 
have  mentioned,  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily 
follows  as  a  positive  conclusion. 

303.  You  do  not  attribute  the  greater  fall  in 
the  earlier  time  to  the  diminution  in  numbers  of 
the  Army  ? — Not  necessarily. 

304.  Some  time  ago  you  said  you  did ;  I  asked 
you  whether  the  fact  of  the  number  of  women 
being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
would  not  diminish  the  chances  of  infection,  es- 
f)ecially  looking  to  the  evidence  that  you  have 
given  about  immediate  infection,  that  the  larger 
number  of  women  ia  comparison  with  the 
number  of  men,  the  less  chance  there  was  of 
infection? — I  stated  that,  certainly. 

305.  Therefore,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the 
fall  in  the  number  of  men  between  1860  and 
1863  lessened  the  chances  of  infection  ? — It  might 
have  done  so. 

306.  Then  I  have  to  ask  you  another  question 
with  regard  to  your  evidence  about  the  secondary 
symptoms.  If  you  look  to  the  Paper  on  page  48, 
you  will  see  it  was  31*89.  Dr.  Nevins  makes  it 
a  little  less,  30-39.  You  did  not  quote  1868, 
you  merely  quoted  1869,  in  which  you  stated 
that  it  was  26-22,  and  then  going  to  1878,  yoit 
stated  it  was  26-64,  and  therefore  that  there  was 
an  increase  on  1869  ? — Yes. 

B  4  307.  Are 
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Sir  Henry  Wolff — contlmiecl. 

307.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  interval  the 
short  service  came  in  by  which  the  men  coming 
into  the  Army  were  much  younger  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

308.  Assuming  it  as  a  fact  that  a  younger 
class  of  men  came  into  the  Army,  would  not  that 
account  for  the  small  increase  between  26"22  and 
22-64,  inasmuch  as  you  say  the  young  men  are 
more  liable  to  infection  than  older  men  ? — You 
see  we  are  speaking  of  secondary  syphilis  ;  and 
while  it  is  indubitable  that  the  younger  men 
■would  be  more  likely  to  catch  primary  syjihilis, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  say  that  they  would 
not  be  more  easily  cured  of  the  secondary. 

309.  But  then  I  have  already  shown  you  that 
there  has  been  a  large  diminution  in  the  primary 
sores  between  some  years  by  Table  No.  4? — 
But  you  would  infer  that  the  diminution  had 
something  to  do  with  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  that 
you  have  been  speaking  of. 

310.  When  was  the  Order?— In  1873. 

311.  But  between  1869  and  1873  there  was 
already  a  diminution  before  the  Order  came  in 
from  78-72  to  68-94  ;  it  is  already  a  diminution 
of  10.  Do  you  think  that  diminution  is  attri- 
butable to  the  Acts  ?— it  might  be,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  so  small  a  diminution  can  be  necessarily 
put  down  to  one  thing  more  than  another. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  disease  was  better 
treated. 

312.  I  am  merely  asking  the  question? — I  said 
it  mio-ht  be  that,  but  it  might  be  from  some  other 
cause.  I  find  so  often  in  comparing  different 
districts  that  in  one  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
syphilis,  and  in  another  very  little,  and  the  Acts 
exist  in  both  ;  why  is  it  so  ? 

313.  Are  you  aware  that  between  the  years 
1869  and  1873  the  strength  of  the  Army  was  con- 

iderably  increased,  from  73,000   to  88,000?— f 
am  aware  of  the  fact. 

314.  Therefore  I  wish  to  j)oint  out  that  in  the 
year  1869  when  tlie  ratio  for  primary  disease  was 
78-72,  the  strengtli  of  the  Army  was  only  73,000, 
whereas  in  1872  when  the  ratio  had  decreased  to 

94,  the  strength  of  the  Army  was9i;,218  ? — It 


•  Sir  Henry  ?^f'oZ^— continued. 

is  really  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 1  do  not  know  the  contingent  circumstances 
imder  which  this  increase  of  the  Army  took  place ; 
supposing  it  had  taken  in  a  large  quantity  of  bad 
characters  there  must  necessarily  have  been  an 
increase;  but,  if  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  an 
increase  of  bad  characters,  there  would  be  neces- 
sarily a  decrease. 

315.  Then  you  think  the  decrease  of  the  ad- 
missions for  primary  venereal  sores,  between 
1869  and  1S72,  notwifhstanding  the  increase  of 
the  Army,  depended  on  the  character  of  the 
12,000  additional  men  brought  in,  and  not  upon 
the  Acts? — Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  Act 
could  produce  that  change. 

316.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  studied  the  sta- 
tistics very  carefully  ? — I  have  stated  before  that 
I  was  broadly  familiar  with  them,  but  of  course 
latterly  I  have  not  looked  at  tlie  subject  so  verj^ 
closely. 

317.  You  have  read  papers  on  the  subject? — 
Yes. 

318.  And  you  have  read  these  i:)apers  at  Bii-- 
mingham  and  elsewhere  without  studying  the 
statistics? — Oh, no,  I  have  looked  at  these  perhaps 
not  as  closely  as  I  would  if  I  had  been  aware 
that  you  were  going  to  cross-examine  me  in  this 
way.  When  I  read  papers  on  the  subject  I 
always  took  a  general  view  ;  a  general  view  of 
the  tout  ensemble. 

319.  I  think  you  said  at  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence,  that  the  medical  gentlemen  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  Acts  were  in  favour  of  them 
because  they  were  of  a  conservative  tendency, 
and  had  not  studied  the  question  sutBciently  ? — 
I  never  stated  that ;  I  said  a  great  number  of 
medical  men  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Acts  had 
not  studied  the  ciuestion. 

320.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  studied  the  statis- 
tics?—  I  have  studied  them  as  well  as  I  could  in 
the  time  I  had. 

321.  You  studied  them  sufficiently  to  enable 
you  to  instruct  the  public  by  reading  a  paper  at 
Birmingham  on  the  subject? — I  thought  so. 


ExPLANATOUY  NoTE  to  Reply  to  Question  314. 

There  is  absolutely  no  correspondence  between  tlie  increase  of  the  army  and  the  increase  of 
venereal  disease,  and  vice  versa.  (^Ve  Table  by  Director  General  iVluir,  p.  68,  Report,  1880.)  The 
only  exception  to  this  statement  is  in  the  first  year,  1860.  The  following  years  especially  illustrate 
this  conclusion: — 1864,  increase  of  army  was  4,579,  with  a  fall  in  cases  of  disease  of  1,527  ;  1870, 
increase  of  army  12,574,  decrease  in  disease  1,250;  1871,  decrease  of  army  1,026,  increase  of 
disease  3,430;  and  1874,  increase  of  army  3,446,  and  decrease  of  disease  3,023. 
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Monday,  7th  March  1881. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Mr.  Hop  wood. 


Mr.  Massey. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Colonel  Tottenham. 
Sii-  Henry  Wolff. 


The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Drysdale,  called  in  ;   and  Examined. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

322.  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  ? — Yes. 

323.  A  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  ? — Yes. 

324.  And  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

325.  Do  you  hold  the  appointment  of  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  i'ree  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

326.  Are  you  physician  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
of  the  Rescue  Society  ? — Yes. 

327.  Where  is  that?— At  Hampstead. 

328.  Have  you  made  venereal  diseases  a  some- 
what special  study  ? — I  have. 

329.  And  yo'i  are,  I  believe,  the  author  of 
various  works  upon  the  subject? — I  am. 

330.  Have  you  acted  as  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Harveian  Society  Venereal  Diseases 
Committee  ?— I  did  in  1867. 

331.  Were  you  a  delegate  from  that  society 
to  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  in 
Paris  in  1867? — I  was. 

332.  I  believe  you  had  been  examined  as  a 
witness  previous  to  that  date  upon  this  subject  ? 
— I  have  been  examined  two  or  three  times 
before  Parliamentary  Committees.  The  first 
occasion  was  in  1866. 

333.  I  forget  whether  you  were  examined 
before  the  Royal  Commission  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber.    I  have  been  examined  twice  before. 

334.  I  presume  that  I  am  right  in  assuming 
that  you  have  given  a  careful  consideration  to 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
in  this  country  ? — I  have. 

335.  From  what  point  of  view  ? — A  strictly 
professional  point  of  view. 

336.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  ? — 
Entirely,  with  regard  both  to  venereal  diseases 
and  syphilis. 

337.  In  so  doing  you  have,  I  presume,  more  or 
less  examined  the  Army  Medical  Statistics  and 
Reports  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  them  very  regularly 
and  very  carefully  year  by  year. 

338.  With  the  view  of  considering  and  ascer- 
taining what  effect  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
have  had  upon  the  health  of  the  Britieh  Army  ? — 
Yes. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

339.  Now  let  us  go  to  that  subject,  the  effect 
upon  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  British  Army 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  made  itself  evident  as  to  the 
classification  of  diseases  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports :  will  you  give  the  Committee  the  bene- 
fit of  your  view  as  to  the  proper  classification  of 
the  various  venereal  diseases  ? — I  think  that  the 
diseases  that  we  meet  with  may  be  divided  into 
gonorrhoea,  true  primary  syphilis,  soft  sore,  and 
then,  lastly,  occasionally  a  mixed  sore,  one  that 
migli  t  give  syphilis  and  might  present  also  a  so  ft  sore. 

340.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  a  sufficient 
description  of  these  various  kinds  of  venereal 
disease  to  enable  the  Committee  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  as  far  as  your  professional 
information  enables  you  to  do  so  ? —  I  suppose 
I  need  not  go  into  a  description  of  gonorrhoea. 
True  primary  syphilis  appears  always  in  the  form 
of  some  small  lesion  at  the  point  that  was  infected. 
It  appears  about  a  month  after  the  person  has 
had  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  very  rarely 
much  less  than  a  month.  It  is  usually  painless,  fre- 
quently a  little  indurated  ;  so  that  when  you 
take  it  between  your  fingers  you  feel  a  little  in- 
duration, sometimes  like  cartilage,  sometimes  like 
a  hard  lump.  In  the  male  sex  you  invariably 
find  the  glands  of  the  groin  enlarged  about  the 
size  of  an  almond,  for  instance,  and  you  find  in 
addition  to  that  that  the  character  of  the  sore  is 
usually  of  a  brownish  ham  colour.  It  is  very  apt 
to  bleed.  It  is  slightly  ulcerated  and  does  not 
eat  away  the  tissues  at  all.  Sometimes  it  is 
exceedingly  insignificant,  so  slight  that  you  can 
hardly  know  whether  there  is  a  sore  or  not,  a 
mere  gate  for  the  poison  to  enter  the  body.  That 
is  the  case  especially  and  ver}-  frequently  in  the 
female ;  it  is  so  very  slight  as  often  to  escape 
detection.  Secondary  syphilis  invariably  fol- 
lows the  first  sore :  the  first  sore  is,  as  it 
were,  the  prelude  to  the  constitutional,  when- 
ever you  have  one  you  must  have  the  other ; 
they  usually  precede  each  other  by  a  few- 
weeks.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pri- 
mary syphilis  without  a  secondary  syphilis. 
The  first  sore  appears  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the 

C  second 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
second  appearance  will  make  itself  manifest  in 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  either  in  the  form  of 
a  slight  measly  eruption  on  the  chest  or  abdomen 
or  in  falling  of  the  hair,  slight  sore  throat,  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  iritis,  and  then  eruption  of 
different  kinds  on  the  body,  pustules  or  scales. 
The  glands  of  the  body  get  enlarged,  behind  the 
ears,  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  the  groin,  and 
elsewhere.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  tertiary 
syphilis,  which  may  occur  in  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  syphilis.  That  again  affects  the  throat, 
and  will  eat  away  the  soft  palate  or  destroy  the 
nostril  or  produce  ulceration  all  over  the  body  or 
cause  paralysis  or  many  other  lesions. 

341.  You  have  described  secondary  or  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  and  you  have  stated  that  that  is 
aninvariableconsequenceof  true  primary  syphilis? 
— It  is  invariable  ;  the  one  cannot  occur  without 
the  other. 

342.  Primaiy  sy[)hilis  cannot  occur  without 
being  followed  by  some  secondary  symptoms? — 
Secondary  symptoms  cannot  occur,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  infant,  without  the  primary  syphilis. 

343.  You  mean  every  person  who  has  primary 
has  secondary  syphilis  ? — In  fact,  that  he  has 
syphilis;  everybody  who  has  primary  syphilis  has 
syphilis. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

344.  Does  that  mean  that  primary  syphilis  is 
inevitably  followed  by  secondary  syphilis? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

345.  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
an  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  last  occasion  that 
we  met,  by  a  witness  before  us.  Dr.  Rouih,  to  this 
effect.  He  was  asked  by  the  Judi;e  Advocate  if 
they  had  reduced  primary  syphilis  by  leading  to 
the  cure  of  primary  sores,  and  whether  it  would 
not  follow  that  that  would  prevent  secondary 
sypihilis;  the  answer  is,  "Indubitably,  if  you  could 
cure  every  case.  (Q.)  Pro  tanto  to  the  extent 
which  they  enable  medical  men  to  cure  primary 
syphilis  they  prevent  secondaries?  (^.)  Certainly. 
{Q.)  Therefore,  if  the  primary  syphilis  is  effect- 
ually cured,  no  secondary  syphilis  would  follow. 
(^.)  Certainly."  That  is  the  difficulty;  I  under- 
stand you,  from  your  study  of  this  question,  and 
your  special  experience,  to  say  that  i^rimary  syphilis 
is  syphilis  ? — Primary  syphilis  is  syphilis  already. 

346.  And  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  syphilis 
without  constitutional  derangement,  and  those 
constitutional  affections  which  go  by  the  name  of 
secondary  syphilis  ?  —  No  such  thing ;  it  is 
impossible. 

347.  I  suppose  it  is  natural  to  presume  that 
the  earlier  you  take  in  hand  a  case  of  true 
syphilis  the  more  likely  you  are  to  deal  benefi- 
cially with  it  by  medical  care  and  treatment  ? — 
Precisely. 

348.  That,  I  presume,  is  true,  but  your  opinion 
amounts  to  this,  that  though  you  may  modify  and 
diminish  the  subsequent  consequential  secondary 
symptoms,  they  will  inevitably  occur  ? — That  is 
precisely  my  conviction.  I  now  come  to  the 
pseudo-primary  syphilis,  or  what  has  been  called 
chancroid,  or  what  I  think  is  better  called  Eoft 
sores.  The  soft  sore  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  syphilis.  It  is  as  different  from  true  syphilis 
as  a  leopard  is  from  a  dog ;  they  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  each  other;    they  are  utterly   distinct. 
The  soft  sore  iu   its  appearance  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  hard ;  it  is  an  ulcer  which  eats 
away  the  tissue  superficially.     It  has  no  period 
of  incubation.     If  I  take  a  little   pus  on  a  lancet 
from  a  soft  sore  and    inoculate  myself  on    the 
chest  with  it,   if  I  take  a  magnifying  glass  and 
examine   it  24  hours  afterwards,  I  find  that  the 
ulcer  has  already  commenced  ;  it  will  go  on  and 
will    be   apj)arent   in  the    course  of  three  days. 
There  is  a  small  eating  away  of  the  tissues  ;  hence 
you  see  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  hard  sore. 
Then  the  characters  of  the  soft  sore  are  entirely 
different  from  those   of  the  hard   sore.     If  you 
look  at  it  you  will  find  that  it  has  got  a  red  margin 
the  same  as  if  you  dipped  your  brush  in  carmine 
and  painted  round  the  margin  of  the  ulcer ;  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  is  greyish  in  appearance,  not  as 
it  was    in   the   hard,  reddish  or    ham-coloured. 
Then  it  is  not  as  the  other  was,  raised  above  the 
surface,  but  always  cuts  into  it,  as  if  you  punched 
it  out  with  a  punch.  A  person  may  have  a  thousand 
soft  sores  during  lifetime,  but  they  never  have  more 
than  one  hard  sore ;   that  is  to  say,  I  have  seen 
patients  who  have  had  several  hundred  soft  sores 
on  their  body,  because  they  have  been  treated  for 
syphilis  by  the  so-called  syphilisation;  but  I  have 
never  seen   in  any  person   a  second  attack  of  a 
hard    sore.       A  person    may  have  two  or  three 
hard  sores   at  the   same  moment    on    the   body, 
but  he   might  have    any  number    of   soft    sores 
during    his     life,    that     is    to    say    thousands. 
A    friend     of     mine    in     Paris,      M.     Auzias 
Turenne,  inoculated   himself  from  head  to  foot 
with  soft  sores,  in  order   to  make  experiments 
upon  himself.    He  never  mentioned  it  to  anyone 
during  life,  but  when  he  died  he  was  found  to  be 
a  mass  of  scars  fi-om  head   to  foot.     During  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  had  never  once  inoculated 
syphilis  upon  himself.     Again,  a  c^ise  occurred 
in  Norway,  where  a  man  had  leprosy,  and  this 
man  having  leprosy,  my  friend.  Professor  Boeck, 
thought  that  he  would,  perhaps,  do  him  good  by 
inoculating  him  with  soft  sores,  and  so  this  jooor 
leprous  patient  was  inoculated  with  soft  sores, 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  times  ;  but  he  never 
got  syphilis  during  the  whole  time.     They  then 
inoculated  him  with  the   product  of  a  hard  sore, 
and  it    was    immediately    followed    by    syj)hilis. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  hard   sore  has 
no  more  to  do  with  a  soft  sore  than  a  cat  is  like 
a  dog.     They  are   a   different  species,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

349.  Then  you  hold  very  distinctly  what  we 
have  called  the  dual  theory,  with  regard  to 
venereal  poison  ? — I  hold  that  it  is  now  jjerfectly 
made  out ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

350.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  hard 
sore  must,  in  all  cases,  be  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms  ? — Decidedly,  and  without  any  doubt. 

351.  Is  a  hard  sore  incurable  to  this  extent, 
that  it  must  be  followed  by  secondary  disturb- 
ance ? — Precisely  ;  it  is  syphilis  already. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

352.  You  merely  mean  to  say  that  is  the 
commencing  symptom  of  the  disease  ? — The  hard 
sore   should  be   called    the    first    symptom    of 
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syphilis,  and  the   other  should  be   called  a  soft 
sore  ;  it  should  have  something  to  distinguish  it, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

353.  Then  you  are  a  dualist,  as  far  as  the 
unity  or  dualism  of  the  venereal  poison  is  con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

354.  You  will  see  in  the  Report  of  this  Com- 
mittee, in  1879,  at  pao-e  137,  and  Question  2864, 
Surgeon  Myers,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  has 
this  question  put  to  him, — "  There  is  only  one 
question  I  wish  to  put  to  you  upon  the  character 
of  the  disease.  You  have  stated  in  a  most 
positive  way  that  there  is  only  one  syphilitic 
poison ;  and  in  a  subsequent  answer  you 
made  the  admission  that  medical  opinion  was, 
to  say  the  least,  divided  upon  that  subject ; 
do  you  adhere  to  this  positive  statement  upon 
that  which  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  ?  A.  1 
think  it  is  accepted  by  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  profession  who  have  studied  the  disease  ;  I 
could  mention  several,  but  I  will  mention  one,  as 
he  has  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  relation  to 
this  disease  of  late  j'eai-s.  He  has  actually 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  or  idea  of  the  duality  of 
syphilis  is  dead ;  I  refer  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Hut- 
chinson. Q.  (2865)  Have  you  got  any  quota- 
tions from  him  with  you  ?  A.  1  have  not  it  here, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the  Report  of  the 
Pathological  Society's  Transactions  in  1876,  when 
he  broui;ht  forward  a  discussion  on  syphilis  before 
that  society,  at  which  I  think  all  the  Englishmen 
who  had  studied  this  disease  specially  gave  their 
opinions ;  it  was  a  very  remarkable  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  syphilis.  He  brought  for- 
ward, and  either  then  or  subsequently  he  has 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  duality  of  syphilis  is 
dead.  I  could  mention  several  names,  if  you 
wished  it,  of  leading  men  ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  do  so."  He  mentions  the  name  of 
Sir  William  Fergusson.  I  said,  "  Would  you 
kindly  refer  me  to  what  those  persons  stated  ? 
He  says,  "  I  think  you  will  find  it  all  stated  in 
the  discussion  to  which  I  have  referred,"  and 
then  he  mentions  certain  names.  I  want  to  draw 
attention  to  those  names.  Mr.  Myers  mentions 
the  names  of  certain  medical  men  as  uuicists,  to 
use  a  phrase  which  I  think  he  used,  and  those 
names  were  brought  before  us  in  a  way  which 
led  me  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  these 
gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but  that  is 
not  the  case,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  these 
gentlemen,  except  Mr.  Hutchinson,  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

355.  I  take  it  you  do  not  agree  with  Surgeon 
Myers  in  his  statement  that  belief  in  dualism  is 
practically  dead? — I  think  the  other  opinion  is 
entirely  dead. 

356.  In  your  opinion  the  unicist  theory  has 
very  nearly  died  out,  and  the  general  opinion, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  is 
the  dualistic? — I  think  all  men  of  note,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  entertain 
that  view. 

357.  Let  me  take  the  list  of  eminent  men  men- 
tioned by  Surgeon  Myers.  He  begins  with  Sir 
William  Fergusson.  He  is  no  longer  living  ? — No. 

358.  Mr.  Syme  ? — He  had  been  dead  a  long 
time. 
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_  359.  Dr.  Acton?— He  had  been  dead  a  short 
time. 

360.  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  ?— He  has  been  dead 
five  or  six  yeai-s. 

361.  Was  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ? — Yes. 

362.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
result  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  his  mind  was  such  that  he  subse- 
quently became  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Promoting  the  Abolition  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  ? — Yes,  I  remember  it.  He  was 
surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

363.  And  he  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — He 
did. 

364.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Busk  ;  is  he  still 
living  ?  —  I  really  do  not  know. 

365.  Mr.  Samuel  Lane? — I  think  he  is 
dead. 

366.  Mr.  Grascoyne  ? — He  is  dead. 

367.  Mr.  >olly  ? — He  has  been  dead  for  a  long 
time. 

368.  Then  I  find  in  that  list  the  names  of  Mr. 
Longmore  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells.  Is  it  clear 
that  those  gentlemen  were  unicists  ?  —I  think 
they  were  dualists,  as  far  as  their  expressions 
go. 

369.  Can  you  refer  to  any  statement  of  their 
views  upon  that  subject  ? — Mr.  Spencer  Wells, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in 
1864,  in  reply  to  Question  1326,  says  this,  "  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  syphilitic  sore  that  does  not 
affect  the  constitution.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  observing  three  classes,  the  soft,  the  decidedly 
hard  sore,  which  I  would  class  among  sores  with 
thickening,  scarcely  amounting  to  induration ; 
and  the  simple  sore,  which  does  not  produce  any 
constitutional  disturbance  at  all." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

370.  Would  you  adopt  that  classification  your- 
self?—No;  I  only  adopt  the  soft  sore  and  the 
hard  sore. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

371.  The  point  of  my  question  is  this, — Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  was  cited  by  Surgeon  J\lyers  as 
being  a  unicist,  and  you  cite  those  answers  to 
prove  him  a  dualist ;  now  we  come  to  .Mr.  Long- 
more  ? — I  have  here  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Long- 
more,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  at  the 
Army  Medical  School  at  Netley.  He  says,  be- 
fore the  Venereal  Commission,  "  My  opinion 
very  strongly  is,  that  the  term  '  syphilis  '  should 
be  restricted  entirely  to  those  sores  which  are 
followed  by  secondary  symjjtoms." 

372.  And  you  infer  from  that  statement  that 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  sores  which  are 
not  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  not  syphylitic? — Yes. 

373.  Therefore,  in  the  list  of  names  quoted  by 
Surgeon  Myers,  I  understand  you  find  the  large 
proportion  of  the  names  of  eminent  men  are 
names  of  persons  who  are  dead,  and  the  two 
names,  Mr.  Longmore  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells, 
as  you  think,  are  inaccurately  quoted  ? — I  do. 

374.  At  the  time  that  these  eminent  men 
lived  and  expressed  these  opinions,  was  there 
any  man  considered  to  be  the  most  eminent  au- 
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thority  upon  that  subject? — There  was  one  you 
all  know,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  name,  and  that  is, 
the  great  physician,  Ricord.  of  Paris. 

375.  He  was  originally  a  unicist  ? — M.  Ricord 
was,  until  25  ^^ears  ago,  a  unicist,  when  he  was 
converted  by  a  pupil  of  his  of  the  name  of  Bas- 
sereau,  who  first  discovered  that  syphilis  always 
came  from  syphilitic  patients ;  that  a  person 
who  had  syphilis  had  always  caught  it  fi'om 
another  person  who  had  syphilis.  When  he 
found  a  patient  had  got  a  liard  sore  he  went  to 
the  person  who  had  given  it  him,  and  found 
that  they  had  either  a  hard  sore  or  secondary 
syphilis ;  and  when  a  person  had  a  soft  sore  he 
went  to  the  person  who  had  given  it  to  him  and 
found  that  they  had  always  had  a  soft  sore ; 
consequently  he  showed  M.  Ricord  the  fact  that 
one  disease  never  gave  the  other,  and  M.  Ricord, 
after  having  been  all  his  life  a  unicist,  then  be- 
came, and  has  been  since,  a  dualist. 

376.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
distinguishing  between  a  person  who  has  a  hard 
sore  and  a  person  who  has  syphilis  ? — ^What  I 
mean  is  this,  that  Dr.  Bassereau  found  a  person 
with  a  hard  sore  in  the  Hopital  de  Midi  ;  he  got 
that  person  to  tell  who  it  was  gave  it  to  him, 
and  went  and  examined  this  person,  and  found 
always  that  she  had  either  had  secondary 
syphilis,  that  is,  eruptions,  and  what  are  called 
mucous  tubercles,  or  else  that  she  had  the  same 
lesion  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from,  that 
is,  a  hard  sore. 

377.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is 
that  the  hard  sore  might  have  passed  away  and 
given  place  to  what  you  call  secondary  symptoms? 
— Secondary  symptoms,  M.  Ricord  did  not 
know  at  first  to  be  contagious,  but  they  are  now 
known  to  be  very  contagious. 

378.  Is  that  change  of  (-pinion  of  M.  Ricord 
mentioned  in  any  English  work  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is,  but  it  is  universally  known  to  all 
of  us. 

379.  I  think  it  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill's  work?— It  is  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  in  a 
work  written  by  him  in  1868,  who  says  :  "Ricord, 
nearly  30  years  ago,  completed  Benjamin  Bell's 
proof  that  gonorrhoea  had  no  connection  with 
syphilis.  In  1858  he  acknowledged  himself 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  his  former  pupil 
Bassereau,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  contagious 
venereal  ulcer,  one  of  necessity  a  part  of  general 
or  constitutional  syphilis,  the  other  but  a  local 
disorder,  without  any  general  action  on  the 
system."  Mr.  Hill  adds ;  "  The  views  of 
Bassereau  have  received  attention  in  all  countries, 
and  are  pretty  generally  adopted. 

380.  Mr.  Hill  is  well  known  as  a  dualist  ? — 
Mr.  Hill  is  very  well  known  ;  a  most  eminent 
writer  on  the  subject. 

381.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  extracts  from 
some  leading  authorities  of  the  day  in  support 
of  your  proposition  that  the  best  medical  opinion 
of  the  day  is  in  favour  of  the  dualistic  theory  ? 
— In  the  first  place  the  Venereal  Commission  of 
1865,  page  14,  section  2,  lines  8  to  13,  say,  "In 
reference  to  this  subject  the  first  question  arises, 
can  the  poison  which  produces  the  local  sore  be 
identical  ^^  ith  that  which  produces  the  syphilitic 
sore?  The  term  'syphilitic'  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  sore  which  exhausts  itself  in  its  local  actions 
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and  does  not  become  the  parent  or  precursor  of 
syphilitic  disease."  In  lines  23  to  27  they  saj', 
"  Presuming  the  local  sore  therefore  to  belong 
to  a  different  class  of  disease,  if  it  be  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  the 
syphilitic  sore,  the  Committee  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  express  their  belief  in  the  non-identity 
of  the  two  poisons."  The  next  quotation  is  from 
Professor  Bumstead,  of  New  York,  a  very  well 
known  man.  He  says  in  his  fourth  edition, 
published  in  1879,  page  17,  "  We  claim  that  the 
distinct  nature  of  the  chancroid  and  syphilis  is  a 
question  already  settled  in  the  affirmative  as 
recognised  absolutely  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  profession,  and  as  recognised  practically  by 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions."  Professor  Aitken 
says  in  his  "  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine," 
vol.  1,  p.  868,  6th  edition,  "  The  present  period 
in  the  history  of  syphilis."  "  Its  commencement 
is  of  very  recent  date,  since  1856;  and  is 
characterised  by  a  belief  in  the  duality  of  the 
venereal  verus  exclusive  of  gonorrhoea.  The 
surgeons  of  Lyons,  Rollet,  Diday,  and  Viennois, 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  of  University  College 
Hospital  in  London,  Hubbenet  of  the  Syphilitic 
Clinique  at  Leipsic,  Sigmund  of  Vienna,  and 
Von  Baarensprung  wf  Berlin,  are  those  who,  by 
experiment  and  careful  observation,  have  thrown 
most  light  on  this  remarkable  disease.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  virus  of  gonorrhoea  (which 
may  be  eliminated  as  distinct  from  those  about  to 
be  noticed),  these  observers  recognise  two  forms 
of  venereal  disease,  distinct  in  their  oi'igin,  pro- 
pagation, and  development.  They  recognise 
specific  differences  in  the  mode  of  development, 
and  in  the  sequence  of  phenomena  which  distin- 
guish an 'infecting  '  and  a '  non-infecting  '  sore. 
They  have  shown  that  the  sore  which  eventually 
contaminates  the  system  commences  differently 
from  the  sore  which  does  not  affect  the  system." 
At  p.  867,  he  says  "  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion,  whether  these  several  affections 
are  due  to  one  and  the  same  virus,  whose 
action  is  modified  by  admixture  with  secretions, 
or  by  peculiarities  of  constitution  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient;  or,  whether  a  separate  specific 
poison  exists  for  each  form  of  venereal  disease. 
This  latter  alternative  is  now  proven  to  be  true." 
Lanceraux,  of  Paris,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
great  writer,  in  his  Treatise  on  Syphilis,  vol.  I., 
pp.  107-8,  says,  "  It  is  notpi-oved  that  a  genuine 
soft  chancre  has  been  in  any  case  the  initial 
lesion  of  constitutional  syphilis.  It  is  not  proved 
either  that  this  same  affection  has  ever  transmitted 
an  indurated  chancre  and  syphilis.  We  shall 
continue  to  believe  that  the  list  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease should  comprise  three  orders  of  disease,  three 
distinct  species,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  are — 
gonorrhoea,  chancre,  and  syphilis."  On  pp.  120-1, 
he  gives  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 

382.  By  chancre  he  means  soft  chancre? — 
Yes.  Mr.  John  Barton,  of  Dublin,  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  says,  in  his  work  on  The  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  p.  24,  "  The  conclusion 
to  which  we  arrive  is  that  there  are  three  varieties 
or  species  of  venereal  disease,  gonorrhoea, 
simple  or  chancroid  sores,  and  syphilis,  each 
of  which,  however  complicated  with  other  diseases 
or   influenced    by  the    health    or   habits    of  the 

patient. 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continuefl. 
patient,    remains  distinct  from  the   other ;  each 
produced  by  a  peculiar  irritant  or  poison,  repro- 
duces that  poison,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  com- 
municating the   same  form  of  disease.     That  in 
no  case  can  one  of  these  species  be  produced  by 
any   other,  although  they  may   all   exist  in  the 
same    patient    at   the    same   or    different   times. 
Further   proof  than   that  already   given  of  the 
truth  of  this  distinction  will  be  affdrded  by  the 
study  of  the  special  characters   of  each   variety, 
the    difference    between  them   being    more   dis- 
tinctly marked  as  the   symjjtoms,  natural  causes, 
complications,  and  suitable  treatment   of  each  is 
examined  and  contrasted."     Mr.   Berkeley    Hill, 
in  his  work  which  I  have  just  quoted,  "  SyjDhilis 
and  Local  Contagious  Disorders,"  says,  "  liicord, 
Rollet,  Cullerier,  and  others,  all  belong  to  this 
school.      Ricord,    nearly    30    years    ago,    com- 
pleted Benjamin  Bell's  proof  that  gonorrhosa  had 
no    connection    with  syjthilis.      In    1858  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  convinced  by  the   argument 
of  his  former  pupil,    Bassereau,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  contagious  verereal  ulcer  :  one,  of 
necessity,  .a   part    of  general    or    constitutional 
syphilis ;  the  other  but  a  local  disorder  without 
any  general  action  on   the   system.     The  views 
of    Bassereau    have    received    attention   in    all 
countries,    and   are    pretty  generally  adopted ;  " 
and  on  page  20  he   says,  "  Contemporary   autho- 
rities, we  find,  hold  syphilis  to  be  a  specific  dis- 
ease, produced   solely    by   contagion."     On  page 
24  he   says,   "  The    view  adopted   in  this    book 
holds  the  principle  pi'oducing  the  local  contagious 
ulcer  to    be    distinct  from   that  producing  true 
syphilis."     Dr.  Achille  Vintras,  physician  to  the 
Trench  Dispensary,  says,  "  I  believe  in  duality." 
In  answer  to  Question  5254,  Venereal  Commis- 
sion :  ■'  What  are  the  grounds   upon  which  M. 
Bassereau,  and  subsequently  M.  Fournier,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  viruses  "  ?  he 
replies,  "  Because  both  they  and  Messrs.  Clerc, 
Diday,   Rollet,  and  Guerin  have  established  that 
if  the  two  chancres  were  different  in  their  species, 
they  were  also  in  their  origin,  since  in  all  cases 
where  a  positive  diagnosis  had   been  made  they 
always  reproduced  themselves  in  their  own  form, 
the  one  never  becoming  the  origin  of  the  other ; 
hence  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  double 
virus.      Mr.    Thomas    Longmore,    Professor    of 
Military  Surgery  at  the  Army  Medical  School, 
Netley,  says.  Venereal  Commission,  9245,  "  My 
opinion  very  strongly  is,  that  the  term  'syphilis' 
should  be  restricted  entirely  to  those  sores  which 
are   followed    by    secondary    symptoms."      Mr. 
Langston  Parker,  who  is  a  well-known  authority, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  Modern  Treat- 
ment of  Syphilitic  Diseases,  pp.  12,S-124,  says, 
"  Two  great  classes  of  primary  syphilitic  sore  are 
met  with  in  practice,  differing  widely  from   each 
other  in  their  appearance,  their  symptoms,  their 
complications,  their  effects  on  the  economy,  and 
the  influence  of    remedial    agents    upon    them. 
Both  these  classes  of  sores  are  due  to  the  action 
of  a  specific  poison." 

Mr.  Foioler. 

383.  Is  that  Mr.  Longmore  the  same  gentle- 
man mentioned  by  Mr.  Myers  ? — Yes.  Dr. 
Patrick  Watson,  a  well  -  known  surgeon  of 
Edinburgh,   says  on  the   Venereal  Commission, 

0.44. 


Mr.  Fowler — continued. 
Question  4643  :  "  I  divide  them  into  hard  and 
soft,  these  two  forms  being  synonymous  with 
constitutional  and  local.  Q.  4649.  Have  you  seen 
secondary  disease  frequently,  or  occasionally 
follow  a  soft  sore  and  a  suppurating  bubo"? 
A.  I  have  seen  it  accompanying  it  in  rare  and 
exceiJtional  instances,  but  in  all"  the  instances 
where  I  have  met  with  such  a  sequence,  I  have 
either  so  far  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis, 
or  have  believed  from  further  investigation,  that 
an  indurated  sore  pre-existed  or  supervened  on 
the  date  of  the  soft  chancre.  Q.  That  would  be 
based  on  previously  formed  opinions  ?  A.  A^o, 
upon  personal  observation.  Q.  You  have  a  soft 
sore  which  is  followed  by  a  secondary  disease  ? 
A.  Which  is  accompanied  by  secondary  disease. 
Q.  Would  you  not  say  followed;  are  they  con- 
current? A.  Followed,  implying  sequence  of 
time,  I  admit,  but  not  as  cause  and  effect." 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 
384-5.  Therefore  I  am  right,  I  presume,  in  in- 
terpreting your  opinion  to  be  that  the  largest 
preponderance  of  medical  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
the  dualistic  theory  ? — All  the  men  of  any 
authority  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  this  country,  are  of  my 
opinion,  and  in  Paris ;  I  know  the  Parisian  men 
very  well,  and  Paris  is  supposed  to  know  more 
about  syphilis  than  any  other  city ;  they  are 
Avithout  exception  dualists. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morijan. 

386.  Assuming  this  dual  theory  that  you  have  pro- 
pounded, and  given  a  case  of  an  indisputably  hard 
sore,  treated  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  that  is  to  say,  discovered  at  once  and 
immediately  most  skilfully  treated  ;  would  it  be 
possible,  in  your  opinion,  to  prevent  that  hard 
sore  being  followed  by  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ? — Impossible. 

387.  The  moment  a  man  is  once  affected  by 
hard  sore,  that  man  necessarily,  notwithstanding 
the  best  possible  treatment,  becomes  subject  to 
constitutional  symptoms  ? — Whenever  1  see  a 
patient  who  has  a  hard  sore,  I  say,  ''  You  will 
inevitably  have  other  symptoms." 

388.  Is  science  powerless  to  prevent  a  hard 
sore  developing  into  constitutional  disease  ? — • 
Perfectly. 

389.  You  say  that  positively  ? — I  say  that 
positively. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

390.  You  do  not  mean  powerless  to  moderate 
it  ? — I  say  it  may  modify  it,  but  it  cannot  pre- 
vent it ;  the  wolf  is  already  in  the  fold. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

391.  The  man  has  already  constitutional  dis- 
ease ? — The  man  has  already  syphilis. 

392.  And  no  treatment  will  prevent  that  man 
or  woman  from  becoming  afterwards  the  victim  of 
constitutional  disease  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  say  that  they 
have  it  already ;  it  will  be  followed  by  either 
grave  or  slight  symptoms. 

393.  Though  it  would  be  followed  by  consti- 
tutional disease,  still  I  assume  you  would  say,  if 
taken  in  time,  the  severity  of  the  constitutional 
disease  would  be  very  much  reduced? — Precisely 
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Mr.  Hopwood. 

394.  Would  you  give  us  an  example  of  the 
mildest  form  of  constitutional  derangement  which 
you  conceive  would  follow  this  hard  sore  ;  I  want 
to  know  about  the  most  modified  proof  to  your 
mind  of  the  existence  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ? — Among  young  people,  such  as  I  have  in 
my  hospital  at  Hampstead ;  healthy  young 
women  of  the  ages  of  17,  18  or  19,  syphilis  is 
often  a  vei-y  slight  affair;  a  little  falling  of  the 
hair,  a  few  eruptions  on  the  body,  a  slight  sore 
throat. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

395.  Do  you  mean  all  these  together,  or  any 
one  of  them  ? — Any  one  of  them  ;  a  very  slight 
thing ;  a  few  glands  behind  the  neck  enlarged ; 
a  little  falling  off  of  the  health  ;  a  very  few  things 
worth  mentioning. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
393.   Those  are   cases   where   the   patient  gets 
proper  treatment? — I   am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  saying  it. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

397.  In  those  cases  where  those  slight  consti- 
tutional symptoms  appear,  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  by  treatment  they  can  be  cured, 
so  that  there  is  no  rational  fear  of  a  recurring 
attack  later  in  life  ?  — I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  to  see  any  of  those  patients  ten  years 
afterwards  with  paralysis.  ^Syphilis  is  so  uncer- 
tain, that  if  you  have  the  slightest  attack  of  it,  it 
may  kill  you  in  the  long  run.  If  a  person  has 
had  syphilis  at  the  age  of  18,  they  may  die  of  it 
when  they  are  60. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

398.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  I  should  like 
to  go  back  to  your  classification.  There  is  one 
heading  of  venereal  disease  upon  which  you  have 
given  us  no  explanation  yet,  the  "  mixed  vene- 
real sore"? — That  is  a  very  important  case.  It 
will  often  happen  that  men  are  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  persons  they  consort  with,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  will  get  at  one  time 
two  poisons;  they  may  get  a  soft  sore  and  a  hard 
sore  together.  They  may  get  a  soft  sore  and 
syphilis  together.  Hence,  what  will  follow  is 
this :  supposing  a  man  has  connection  with  a 
woman  who  has  syphilis,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  a  local  affection  called  a  soft  sore,  in  two  or 
three  days  he  will  have  a  soft  sore,  and  in  a 
month  afterwards  he  will  have  a  hard  one. 

399.  And  they  may  be  upon  the  same  spot? — ■ 
They  would  often  be  upon  the  same  spot,  because 
that  was  the  point  that  was  scratched  in  some  way ; 
that  was  the  gate  of  the  poison.  The  soft  sore 
would  appear  in  three  days,  and  it  might  be 
cured,  and  in  a  month  afterwards  you  would  see 
a  hard  lump  appearing,  which  is  the  syphilis  be- 
ginning to  show  itself. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

400.  The  two  diseases  are  compatible  ? — Per- 
fectly so.  The  three  are  compatible  :  gonorrhoea, 
syphilis,  and  soft  sore.  They  may  all  be  in  the 
same  person,  and  often  are. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

401.  Therefore,    in    your    opinion,    the    soft 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
chancre  does  not  develope  into  the  hard  chancre, 
but  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  hard  chancre  ? — 
Precisely  ;  a  soft  chancre  never  becomes  a  hard 
chancre. 

402.  And  you  would  attribute  the  opinion,  in 
some  men's  minds,  that  the  soft  chancre  might 
become  real  syphilis,  to  the  existence  of  a  mixed , 
venereal  sore  ? — Precisely. 

403.  With  reference  to  the  question  put  by 
my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Judge  Advocate, 
to  Dr.  Pouth  the  other  day,  though  your  opinion 
is  that  true  syphilis  must  be  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms  ;  that  is  to  say,  true  syphilis  takes  a 
certain  time  to  develope  symptoms  of  that 
disease,  still,  you  have  said  that  the  gravity  of 
those  ulterior  symptoms  and  conditions  may  be 
very  much  modified  by  early  and  successful 
medical  treatment;  that  is  your  opinion? — Yes. 

404.  Now,  applying  that  opinion  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Army,  would  you  not  naturally  and 
logically  infer  that  the  early  examination  of  men 
would  be  very  desirable? — Precisely  so. 

405.  If  the  object  is  to  protect  the  men  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  from  the  inroads  of  consti- 
tutional disease,  the  logic  of  that  case  is,  that 
you  should  examine  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  and  treat  them ;  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge whether  that  is  or  is  not  done  in  the  Army ; 
if  not,  I  can  bring  it  within  your  knowledge, 
because  we  have  it  in  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee ;  all  the  members  of  this  Committee  have 
not  been  on  the  Committee  from  the  first,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  as  well  that  I  should  refer 
you  to  it  ? — I  know  that  they  have  given  up  ex- 
amining the  soldiers  in  the  Army. 

406.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  veiy  neces- 
sary precaution  of  an  early  examination  of  the 
men  is  not  by  any  means  universally  adopted  in 
the  Army  ;  that  is,  within  your  knowledge  ? — 
That  is  within  my  knowledge. 

407.  But  now,  as  to  the  liability  of  the  men  to 
take  constitutional  disease  from  women,  that  must 
de|)end  upon  the  condition  of  the  women  with 
whom  they  consort? — It  must. 

408.  And  therefore  the  pertinent  question  is 
the  condition,  in  point  of  disease,  of  the  women 
rather  than  of  the  men  ;  will  you  take  in  your 
hand  this  public  document,  the  "  Annual  Police 
Report  upon  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  for 
the  year  1879,"  and  will  you  tell  me  the  pro- 
portion of  disease  amongst  the  women  from  the 
year  1870,  when  the  Acts  came  into  full  operation, 
down  to  the  present  day  ;  you  will  find  it  in 
column  31,  page  5? — The  heading  is,  "The 
Annual  Ratio  per  Cent,  of  Cases  of  Disease  Cal- 
culated on  the  Average  Number  of  Women  on 
the  Register."  In  1870  I  find  the  proportion  is 
148'25  per  cent. 

409.  That  is  as  nearly  as  possible  150  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

410.  And  am  I  quite  correct  in  saying  the 
meanins;  of  those  figures  is  that,  upon  the  aver- 
age,  every  woman  upon  the  register  is  returned 
as  diseased  one-and-a-half  times  a  year  ? — That  is 
the  meaning  of  it. 

411.  Now  go  to  1871  ?— In  1871,  the  propor- 
tion is  135;  in  1872,  146;  in  1873,  141;  1874, 
137;  1875,  127;  1876,  129;  1877,  148;  1878, 
153;  1879,  162-55. 

412.  Therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  diminu- 

tion 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
tion  of  disease  amongst   tlie    registered  women 
between  1870  ard  1879  ;  but  in  the  latter  years 
there  is  a  sliglit  increase  ? — Yes,  there  seems  to 
be  an  increase. 

4 13.  Tiie  statistics  do  not  enable  us  to  classify 
the  diseases,  to  say  what  proportion  were  syphilis 
and  what  proportion  were  not? — No,  there  is 
no  classification. 

414.  I  presume  from  the  evidence  which  you 
have  given  that  you  do  not  approve  of  the  classi- 
fication of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports? — I  hardly  like  to  say  how  much  I 
disapprove  of  it ;  tliey  almost  seem  to  me  to 
make  the  Army  Medical  Reports  of  no  use  what- 
ever. 

415.  What  is  the  classification  in  the  Army 
Medical  Reports?  —  They  put  primary  sores, 
which,  as  you  see,  mean  tiiese  two  sores  that  I 
have  mentioned,  which  have  notliing  to  do  with 
each  other;  tliey  put  them  all  together  as  if  they 
were  the  same  thing. 

416.  And  that  classification  of  two  utterly  un- 
connected and  very  diflPerent  diseases  under  the 
same  head  of  primai-y  sores,  you  hold  to  be  an 
unscientific  classification? — I  think  it  makes  the 
Army  Medical  Reports  of  no  use  whatever  ;  the 
Frencli  people  would  not  understand  them  at 
all. 

417.  The  Continental  classification  is  between 
what  is  local  and  what  is  constitutional? — Yes;  in 
all  Parisian  hospitals  they  are  distinguished.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  number  of  tables  connected 
with  the  Hopital  du  Midi,  and  they  entirely 
separate  them. 

418.  You  know  what  have  been  stated  by 
official  witnesses  to  be  the  objects  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts /^ — ^Yes;  to  prevent  conta- 
gion amongst  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this 
country. 

419.  First  of  all,  to  reduce  those  diseases  ;  and 
another  object  was  to  increase  the  efiiciency  of 
the  Army  and  Navy? — That  was  so. 

420.  With  regard  to  these  objects,  how  should 
you  test  the  usefulness  or  inutility  of  the  Acts 
with  reference  to  such  a  disease  ? — I  should  like 
to  know  whether  they  have  done  any  good  to 
syphilis. 

421.  With  regard  to  gonorrhea,  it  is  admitted 
that  no  effect  worth  discussing  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Acts?  — My  impression,  from  all 
that  I  have  studied  upon  the  subject,  is,  that  no 
one  contends  that  gonorrhoea  has  been  in  any  way 
affected.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  in  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  of  1879  that  "  There  was  very  little 
diminution,  according  to  the  return,  up  to  1868  " 
(priacipally  before  the  Acts);  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, Select  Committee.  Then  it  says,  "  The 
average  ratio  of  admissions  for  the  eight  years 
from  1865  to  1872  was  higher  at  the  protected 
than  at  the  unprotected  stations." 

422.  You  are  quoting  from  the  Army  Medical 
Report,  1872  ?— Yes.  And  then,  thirdly,  "  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
admissions  for  gonorrhoea  in  1873  is  connected 
with  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Warrant  .  . 
directing  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  admitted  into 
hospital  with  venereal  diseases  should  be  for- 
feited during  their  stay  there  "  (Army  Report, 
1873,  p.  3,  lines  18-21  ;    see    also  Army  Report, 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
1874,  p.  1,  lines  23  and  24 ;  and  1877,  p.  16,  foot- 
note, "  Stoppage  of  pay  in  force  ").  From  all  that 
I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  gonorrhoea  has  not  been  affected  in 
any  way  whatever. 

423.  As  to  the  alleged  reduction  of  syphilis  in 
the  Home  Army,  the  Army  Medical  Heports  give 
you  the  reduction  in  primary  sore-s ;  but  you 
have  told  us,  have  you  not,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  reduction  of  syphilis  ? — Nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  hap- 
pens to  make  that  unparalleled  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  two,  hard  and  soft.  1  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  it ;  but  the  person  ought  to 
be  reprimanded. 

424.  Taking  the  reduction  in  primary  sores, 
syphilitic  or  unsyphilitic,  for  whatever  it  may 
be  worth,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  in  a  scientific 
sense  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  14  sub- 
jected districts  and  the  14  selected  unsubjected 
stations  ? — No,  I  noticed  that ;  and  I  think  that 
was  vei-y  well  answered  by  my  friend  Dr.  Nevins, 
in  his  Report,  in  which  he  says  that  you  cannot 
possibly  compare  a  large  city  like  London  with 
some  small  protected  stations,  such  as  Shorncliffe. 
They  are  not  comparable,  because  in  the  one 
case  you  have  a  large  population  where  women 
go  about  and  can  easily  contract  disease,  and  in 
the  other  you  have  a  small  country  station. 

425.  Have  you  a  list  of  those  stations,  sub- 
jected and  unsubjected,  with  the  proportion  of 
admissions  for  primary  sores  ;  they  are  in  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee  at  p.  49  of  the  Re- 
port for  1880?— Table  No.  6  says,  "The  28 
selected  stations,  arranged  in  the  order  of  average 
ratios  per  thousand  admissions  for  primary  vene- 
real sores,  from  1867  to  1877  inclusive." 

426.  Will  you  give  me  what  are  the  two  sta- 
tions in  which  there  is  the  lowest  annual  average 
projDortion  of  admissions  for  primary  venereal 
sores  i^er  1,000  ? — ^Athlone  seems  to  be  very  low, 
30'4  ;  and  the  next  is  Pembroke  Dock,  30'9. 

427.  And  those  two  lowest  stations  are  non- 
subjected? — They  are  marked  as  not  subjected. 

428.  Will  you  turn  to  the  column  to  the  right 
and  compare  Windsor,  which  is  a  subjected  sta- 
tion, with  II  ounslow  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
are  non-subjected? — Windsor  is  76  per  1,000; 
Hounslow  66  ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  72  per 
1,000  ;  so  that  Windsor  is  higher  than  the  other 
two. 

429.  It  is  when  you  go  to  the  large  town  and 
city  populations  that  you  come  to  the  large 
figures  and  the  large  proportions  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

430.  And  those  proportions  are  so  immensely 
larger  as  to  very  much  disturb  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  balance  between  one  station  and 
another  ? — It  is  the  very  large  towns  like  Man- 
chester, Dublin,  London,  and  Sheffield  that 
disturb  the  whole  calculation. 

431.  And  if  you  were  to  eliminate  those  large 
towns  as  not  being  a  fair  subject  of  comparison 
with  camps  or  arsenals  under  strict  military  dis- 
cipline, you  would  entirely  alter  the  comparison 
between  those  two  classes  of  stations  ? — That 
seems  exactly  as  you  say. 

432.  As  the  Army  classification  of  primary  sores 
does   not  distinguish   between  those  which   are 
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Mr.  Slansfeld — continued, 
syphilitic  and  those  which  are  not,  you  must  have 
recourse  to  the  statistics  of  secondary  syphilis  ? — 
That  is  the  only  way  in  whicli  I.  can  see  that  you 
learn  anything  about  it. 

433.  What  do  those  figures  tell  us  about  the 
effect  of  the  Acts  upon  secondary  syphilis  ? — In 
my  table  tiiey  shew  that  from  1860  to  1865,  the 
average  rate  per  1,000  for  secondary  syphilis  was 
31  "74  ;  and  between  1866  and  1871,  the  average 
rate  per  1,000  of  admissions  for  secondary 
syphilis  was  2526. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morgan. 

434.  Where  do  you  get  that? —Calculated 
from  Table  No,  4,  p.  48,  Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, dated  10th  March  1880. 

Mr.  Stansfdd. 

435.  Have  you  worked  out  the  average  ratio 
per  1,000  of  so-called  jirimary  sores  during  the 
first  period  from  1860  to  1865  ? — There  were 
then  104-75  in  1,000. 

436.  Therefore  between  18G0  and  1865,  before 
the  Acts,  you  have  a  proportion  of  104  for  pri- 
mary sores,  and  31'74  for  secondary  svphilis? — 
Yes. 

437.  Now,  take  the  period  of  the  gradual  ap- 
plication of  the  Acts  from  1866  to  1871  ?— In 
that  case  you  had  secondary  syphilis  producing 
25'26  per  thousand  admissions  and  75'38  for  what 
are  called  primary  venereal  sores. 

438.  The  relationship  between  the  two  being 
nearly  the  same  ? —  Y  es. 

439.  Then  you  came  to  another  period  of  six 
years,  from  1872  to  1877,  when  the  Acts  were 
fully  applied  ? — The  primary  venereal  sores  are 
then  53"53  per  thousand,  and  the  admission  for 
secondary  syphilis  is  25*22. 

440.  AVe  get  as  the  result  of  the  complete 
working  through  six  years  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  a  diminution  of  one-half  of  the 
proportion  per  thousand  of  so-called  primary 
venereal  sores,  but  a  largely  increased  proportion 
of  secondary  syphilis  ;  first  of  all,  if  you  com- 
pare the  period  of  six  years  before  the  Acts  and 
the  period  of  six  years  of  the  complete  appli- 
cation of  the  Acts,  you  will  have,  in  the  first 
place,  primary  sores,  104,  and  in  the  last  53 ; 
therefore  you  reduce  the  primary  sores  one-half? 
—Yes. 

441.  But  if  you  refer  to  the  averages  of 
secondary  syphilis,  though  you  find  a  reduction 
compared  with  the  period  before  the  Act,  you 
find  the  secondary  syphilis  is  stationary  in  the 
six  years  of  the  gradual  application  of  the  Acts, 
and  in  the  six  years  of  the  full  application  of  the 
Acts,  you  find  the  proportion  of  secondary  syphilis 
to  primary  sores  iias  become  largely  increased  ? 
— Yes. 

442.  In  the  first  years  your  secondary  syphilis 
is  as  31  to  104,  and  in  the  last  it  is  as  25  to  53  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

443.  As  compared  with  primary  sores  ?  — Yes. 

444.  Taking  the  six  years  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation,  the  six  years  in  which  they  were  in 
operation  partially  and  the  six  years  in  which  they 
were  in  full  operation,  and  dividing  the  whole 
period  into  three  periods  of  six  years  each,  what 
increase  or  decrease  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
do  you  find  ? — When  there  were  no  Acts  at  all, 
they  fell  from  31'74,  to  25;   but  when  the  Acts 
came  in  they  did  not  fall  at  all. 

445.  The   second   six   years? — From   1860  to 

1865,  before  there  were  any  Acts,  there  were 
just  about  32  per  thousand  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis.  In  the  next  six  years  there  were  25 
per  thousand. 

446.  They  fell  in  the  second  six  years? — Yes, 
and  then  in  the  last  six  years  they  remained  the 
same  ;  just  25  again. 

Mr.  Stamfeld. 

447.  Now  look  at  these  figures  a  little  more  in 
detail.  Take  Table  4  :  The  Act  for  the  compul- 
sory examination  of  women  was  first  introduced 
in  1866,  and  came  gradually  into  operation  in  1867; 
will  you  give  us  the  figures,  year  by  year,  from 
1860  to  1865,  with  regard  to  secondary  syphilis? — 
In  1860,  secondary  syphilis  was  31  "30  ;  in  1861, 
31-26;  in  1862,  3291;  in  1863,  34-19;  in 
1864,    32-99;    and    in    1865,    27-81;    then    in 

1866,  23  39. 

448.  That  is  before  the  application  of  the 
Acts  ? — That  is  before  the  apjjlication  of  the 
Acts. 

449.  The  Act  was  only  passed  in  the  autumn 
of  1866?— Yes. 

450.  And  only  applied  at  the  fag  end  of  the 
year  to  a  very  few  thousand  men?--Yes. 

451.  Therefore,  practically  speaking,  that  figure 
is  before  the  Act  came  into  operation  ?•— Yes  ;  in 
1S67,  it  rose  to  26;  in  1868,  to  30;  in  1869,  it 
fell  to  26  ;  in  1870,  it  fell  to  25  ;  in  1871,  it  fell 
to  20;  in  1872,  it  rose  to  24;  in  1873,  it  fell  to  23  ; 
in  1874,  it  rose  to  24 ;  in  1875,  it  rose  again  to 
29  ;  in  1876,  it  fell  to  27  ;  in  1877,  it  fell  to  23  ; 
and  in  1878,  it  rose  to  26^. 

452.  The  figures  fell  in  1866,  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Act,  to  23-39  ? — That  is  so. 

453.  And  in  1878  the  figures  are  at  26-64  ? — 
That  is  so. 

454.  Looking  at  those  figures  year  by  year,  as 
well  as  in  the  groups  of  six  years  as  to  which  you 
have  instituted  a  comparison,  you  see  no  evidence, 
do  you,  of  any  effect  produced  on  the  amount  of 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  Army  by  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — I  cannot  see  any  in  any  way 
whatever. 

455.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  decrease  in  primary 
sores  themselves,  there  was  a  decrease  going  on 
before  the  Acts,  was  there  not? — There  seems  to 
have  been  a  decrease  before  the  Acts. 

456.  To  what  have  you  been  accustomed  to 
attribute  that  ? — I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  people  becoming  more  civilised.  They 
wash  themselves,  and  are  much  more  cleanly  than 
they  used  to  be.  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  will 
state  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  in  Paris,  there  are  scarcely  any 
soft  sores  at  all  to  be  seen.  At  the  Hopital  du 
Midi,  there  may  be  perhaps  60  soft  sores  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  year,  that  is  the  male 
venereal  hospital,  whereas  in  1838  there  used  to 
be  about  30  soft  sores  to  one  hard  one  in  Paris. 
At  the  present  moment  the  soft  sores  have  almost 
disappeared,  on  account  of  the  people  becoming 
much  more  careful  of  themselves,  more  cleanly, 
and,  in  short,  more  vigilant. 

457.  Have 
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457.  Have  that  cleanliness  and  vigilance  been 
induced  by  medical  superintendence  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that :  I  think  it  is  just  that  the  people 
are  less  filthy,  and  the  lower  class  of  women  are 
more  civilised.  Civilisation  is  making  inroads  in 
all  directions,  even  among  the  poorest,  and  the 
consequence  is,Vou  have  not  the  amount  of  soft 
sores  you  used  to  have  ;  they  are  caused  by  great 
want  of  care,  by  living  pell-meU. 

Mr.  Sta/isfeld. 

458.  In  fact,  you  very  often  call  these  sores 
dirt  sores  ? — I  would  not  like  to  use  an}'  term, 
but  they  are  caused  by  utter  carelessness;  in  1870, 
for  instance,  in  the  IVaiico-Gerraan  war,  they 
appeared  just  in  as  great  profusion  as  before, 
because  the  people  were  living  in  great  misery 
and  wretchedness  around  Pai'is,  and  this  soft  sore 
came  down  upon  them  like  a  plague.  But  since 
that  time,  1875,  and  the  like,  there  have  hai-dly 
been  any  at  all. 

459.  In  regard  to  the  soldiers  of  our  Array  at 
home,  would  you  not  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  improvements  in  barrack  accommodation, 
specially  in  regard  to  personal  ablution,  general 
cleanliness  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Herbert's  Committee,  had  a  considerable 
effect,  quite  independent  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  ? — I  think  everything  of  that  kind 
would  tend  to  get  rid  of  it  very  rapidly. 

460.  If  there  had  been  no  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  I  presume  i'rom  your  evidence,  that  with 
these  beneficial  influences  at  work,  you  would 
have  expected  some  reduction  of  the  non-syphi- 
litic or  local  sore  ? — I  should  have  expected  that 
to  be  almost  done  away  with,  if  thev  had  added 
hospitals  to  the  stations  without  any  Acts  at  all. 

461.  You  have  said,  as  far  as  true  syphilis  is 
concerned,  in  your  opinion,  the  Acts  have  been 
without  effect ;  but  with  regard  to  their  effect 
upon  venereal  sores  not  truly  syphilitic,  do  I 
understand  you,  you  would  look  with  equal  con- 
fi.dence  to  a  free  hospital,  open  voluntarily  to  the 
women,  and  to  attention  to  personal  cleanliness? 
— I  think  voluntary  hospitals  would  get  rid  of 
soft  sores  very  easily,  because  they  are  very 
painful;  women  do  not  like  them,  they  eat  the 
flesh  away,  and  the  consequence  is,  no  woman 
would  go  on  with  her  trade  with  a  soft  sore  if  she 
could  help  it. 

462.  She  would  be  more  likely  to  conceal  the 
true  syphilitic  sore,  and  to  continue  the  commerce 
with  men  nnder  those  conditions,  than  if  she  had 
the  less  serious,  but  more  painful,  non-syphilitic 
sore  ? — The  hard  sore,  or  the  secondary  syphilis, 
would  often  not  prevent  her  in  any  way  keeping 
on  her  trade,  whereas  the  soft  sore  is  painful,  and 
no  woman  would  remain  out  of  hospital  if  she 
could  avoid  it  when  she  had  that,  she  would 
immediately  go  into  it. 

463.  What  reasons  exist  in  your  mind  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  this  system  must  be  a 
failure  ? — The  reason  of  it  is  this,  that  whenever 
you  put  the  Acts  in  force  in  any  fresh  place,  you 
immediately  make  an  immense  number  of  women 
conceal  themselves  ;  they  become  unsubmitted 
to  the  A.cts,  they  leave  the  quarter,  and  then 
these  women,  as  most  of  the  women  have,  almost 
all  the  women,  get  true  syphilis. 

464.  Is  not  there  another  reason,  that  the  Act 
0.44. 
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is   only  applied    to  women  ? — That  is,  of  course, 
an  additional  reason. 

465.  1  ou  have  a  disease  arising  out  of  contact 
of  different  sexes,  and  you  apply  your  precaution 
to  one  sex  only;  is  not  that  a  system  which 
must  fail  ? — Of  course,  it  is  quite  clear. 

466.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  you  do  more 
in  proportion  in  this  way  by  examining  women, 
because  one  woman  has  commerce  with  so  many 
men  ;  is  that  in  your  opinion  a  sound  argument ; 
may  not  one  diseased  man  be  a  source  of  con- 
tagion to  as  manv  men  as  one  diseased  woman? 
—Yes. 

467.  How? — By  giving  it  to  one  woman  who 
will  give  it  to  a  number  of  men. 

468.  One  diseased  soldier  diseasing  one 
woman  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  of  a 
great  number  of  women  ? — Certainh-. 

469.  And  whatever  care  may  be  taken  periodi- 
cally of  the  health  of  the  women  if  they  are 
liable  to  be  so  diseased  between  times,  the  soldier 
may  in  that  way  indirectly  propagate  disease  ? — 
Certainly. 

470.  Is  there  any  inftillible  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  diseased  or  healthy  condition  of  the 
women  who  are  examined?- — If  it  is  soft  sore 
that  is  not  at  all  difficult. 

471.  Take  gonorrhoea? — Gonorrhcca  is  some- 
times an  easy  enough  thing  to  discover,  but  in 
the  general  run  of  cases,  when  it  is  chronic,  it  is 
extremely  difficult. 

472.  And  they  may  conceal  it  by  the  use  of 
lotion  ? — Syringing  out  the  vagina  before  ex- 
amination will  get  rid  of  the  mucus,  and  often 
take  away  any  appearances  for  a  time. 

473.  A  certain  proportion  of  women  who  are 
examined  pass  the  examining  surgeon,  although 
they  are  affected  by  gonorrhoea  ? — That  is  well 
known. 

474.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  practically  admitted 
that  the  Acts  have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  the 
i-eduction  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  Army? — I  think 
that  is  so  well  known  that  no  one  contends  that 
gonorrhoea  has  been  in  any  way  influenced  by 
the  Acts. 

475.  You  have  said  that  the  chanci-oid  may  be 
easily  discovered,  but  now  take  true  primary 
syphilis,  is  that  easily  discovered  ? — It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  that  you  see  the  first  lesion  of  syphilis 
in  a  woman ;  when  you  see  women  in  a  hospital 
you  almost  always  see  them  with  some  secondary 
lesion,  you  can  very  rarely  find  out  the  primary 
lesion. 

476.  They  have  succeeded  in  concealing  it,  or 
they  may  be  unsconscious  of  it  ? — It  is  often  such 
a  slight  affair  that  they  do  not  notice  it  until  the 
secondary  things  come  out. 

477.  And  that  is  not  necessarily  revealed  by 
the  use  of  the  speculum? — No;  it  almost  in- 
variably takes  place  on  the  external  parts,  so  that 
it  does  not  require  the  speculum. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

478.  You  mean  the  woman  may  be  in  a  most 
dangerous  condition  and  be  jsassed  without  seeing 
it  ? — A  woman  may  have  had  a  very  slight  sore, 
so  slight  that  you  would  not  remark  it,  but  she 
may  be  syphilitic  at  the  same  time. 

479.  And  maybe  able  to  give  contagion  to  the 
men  ? — Certainly. 

D  480.  Have 
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Mr.  Stansfeld. 

480.  Have  you  yourself,  in  your  own  personal 
practice,  found  that  it  took  considerably  more 
time  than  you  would  think  could  be  always 
spared  for  the  examination  of  prostitutes  to  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  a  real  chancre  in  a  woman? 
— I  have  sometimes  spent  a  very  long  time,  per- 
haps 10  minutes,  to  try  if  I  could  discover  any 
reason  for  the  enlai-gement  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything ; 
and  then,  afterwards,  there  has  been  syphilis. 
I  have  expected  that  it  was  syphilitic,  but  could 
not  discover  any  primary  lesion  at  all. 

481.  Could  you  cite  to  us  any  authorities  in 
support  of  your  view  as  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tecting true  syphilis  ? — There  ai-e  a  great  number 
of  authorities.  For  instance,  Bumstead  says, 
"  The  sjjeculum,  although  of  great  assistance, 
does  not  infallibly  reveal  chancres.  The  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  a  true  chancre  in  women, 
formerly,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  infect- 
ing chancre  vyas  free  from  induration,  whereas 
on  the  contrary,  these  lesions  are  in  reality 
quite  constantly  indurated.''  Now  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  passage  from  Professor  Aitken's 
book,  vol.  i.,  p.  903,  sixth  edition.  "  Medical 
inspections  tend  imdoubtedly  to  greater  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  may  be  the  means  of  de- 
tecting soft  chancres,  and  so  may  prevent  their 
being  communicated ;  but  the  infecting  sore,  the 
true  syphilitic  one,  can  rarely  be  detected  in  the 
female."  In  support  of  his  opinion  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  an  infecting  sore  in  a  female, 
Mr.  Simon  gives  a  similar  opinion  that  such  sores 
have  often  been  overlooked  on  examination  made 
especially  for  their  discovery.  That  is  my  own 
experience. 

482.  You  are  quoting  from  a  Return  made  by 
Mr.  Simon,  when  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  Privy  Council  ;  he  reported 
against  the  extension  of  these  Acts  to  the  general 
population  ? — Mr.  Simon's  Report,  page  8. 

483.  May  a  woman  be  in  a  syphilitic  and  in- 
fectious condition  without  any  objective  signs  ? — 
A  person  with  syphilis  may  not  have  any  symp- 
toms for  a  certain  time  and  then  they  may  burst 
out  again ;  a  month  or  two  months  may  elapse 
lietween  them. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

484.  Being  all  the  time  in  a  condition  to  com- 
municate the  disease? — They  usually  are  in  a 
condition  to  give  the  disease,  for  perhaps  about 
two  years, 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

485.  And  there  will  be  a  portion  of  that  time 
when  the  examining  surgeon  could  not  ascertain 
by  one  examination  the  infectious  condition  of 
the  woman? — You  might  examine  a  woman  to- 
tlay  and  find  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  and 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  she  might  have 
some  mucous  patches,  or  something  like  that, 
which  would  be  contagious. 

486.  Have  you  any  other  authorities  upon 
this  subject  ? — The  authorities  I  have  are  gene- 
rally known  to  the  profession.  I  may  state 
them.  Dr.  Laucereaux  gives  the  same  opinion ; 
Mr.  James  Lane,  Mr.  Henry  Leed,  and  Mr. 
Langston  Parker,  Dr.  Wilks,  and  Dr.  Morgan,  of 
Dublin,  and  also  Surgeon  Major  Porter,  and  he 
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and  some  of  the  rest  seem  to  think  you  ought  to 
detain  the  women  in  the  hospital,  if  you  want  to 
do  any  good  with  the  Acts,  for  about  two 
years. 

Sir  Henry  IVolff. 

487.  In  how  many  cases  on  an  average  would 
a  diseased  woman  escape  detection  ? — When  she 
had  anything  like  a  discharge  Avhich  might  be 
syphilitic  in  its  character,  she  might  continually 
escape  detection. 

488.  Out  of  10  cases,  how  many  would  an  ex- 
perienced medical  man  detect  ? — You  mean  of 
syjDhilis,  not  gonorrhoea. 

489.  True  syphilis  ?—  I  would  not  like  to  say  ; 
I  should  say  a  certain  proportion. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

490.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  out  of  10 
cases  of  true  syphilis? — 1  think  in  most  of  the 
cases  I  could  detect  if  a  woman  had  syphilis. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

491.  Would  you  omit  to  find  it  once  in  10 
times  ? —  Supposing  a  woman  had  merely  falling 
of  the  hair  or  sore  throat,  that  would  not  be 
contagious  at  the  time  ;  she  might  have  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  organs  that  would  generally 
give  the  disease. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

492.  What  we  ai'e  veiy  anxious  to  get  at  is  in 
what  proportion  of  cases  would  a  diseased  woman, 
of  course  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  woman  who 
has  true  syphilis,  coming  before  you  or  any  other 
competent  medical  man,  escape  detection ;  in 
other  words,  how  often  would  you  pass  a  diseased 
woman  as  sound  ?— I  think  one  would  generally 
see  some  synwtoms  or  other ;  but  if  you  were 
examining  her  merely  with  the  speculum,  you 
might  not  notice  it,  because  she  might  have 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  organ. 

493.  Given  a  thorough  examination  of  a 
woman  such  as,  of  course,  you  would  consider  it 
your  duty  to  make,  you  would  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  detect  the  syphilis  ? — If  the  woman  had 
had  syphilis  for  as  long  as  seven  months  I  think 
you  would  be  continually  wrong.  If  I  had  not 
had  the  case  before,  and  she  were  to  come  to  me 
for  the  first  time.  I  might  say  I  could  not  tell. 

494.  There  are  cases  where  you  would  make  a 
mistake,  but  given  ten  or  a  hundred  cases,  how 
often  would  you  be  likely,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  to  make  a  mistake  and  pass  a 
diseased  woman  as  sound  ? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  time;  if  it  was  in  the  early  period  of 
eruption,  in  the  first  three  or  four  months,  I 
should  very  rarely  have  any  difficulty ;  but  if  it 
was  a  little  later  you  would  come  into  the  con- 
dition that  she  might  be  contagious  for  two 
years,  but  might  be  very  slightly  contagious  at 
intervals. 

495.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  put  it  in 
this  way  :  in  the  case  of  a  woman  coming  to  you 
within  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
development  of  the  disease,  you  would  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the 
disease  ? — Usually  speaking. 

496.  On 
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Mr.  Fowler. 

496.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  she  came 
late,  you  would  continually  err  ? — I  think  I 
should  be  very  likely  to  make  a  great  mistake  if 
I  had  not  seen  her  before. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

497.  The  syphilitic  woman  who  has  not  re- 
cently been  affected  by  primary  syphilis,  is  not 
only  from  time  to  time  in  an  infectious  condi- 
tion, or  may  be  so  during  a  period  of  two  years, 
but  during  those  times  she  is  difficult  to  detect  ? 
— During  a  very  large  portion  of  that  time. 

498.  I'he  woman  with  a  soft  non-infecting  sore 
is  withdrawn,  is  she  not,  by  the  Acts,  from  com- 
merce with  men  for  a  certain  time  ?— Yes. 

499.  And  the  number  of  women  is  thereby 
reduced  ?-  Yes. 

500.  And  the  commerce  of  these  women,  a 
proportion  of  whom  would  be  affected  with  true 
syphilis,  is  thereby  increased  ? — Yes ;  and  1  may 
add,  I  suppose,  all  of  them  have  true  syphilis. 

501.  You  think  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
public  women  that  do  not  have  true  syphilis  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

502.  You  think  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
public  women  that  do  not  have  true  syphilis  ? — 
That  is  my  own  experience. 

503.  Do  you  speak  of  public  women  generally  ? 
— Generally. 

Chairman. 

504.  Common  prostitutes? — I,  think  it  is  an 
exceptional  thing  if  a  woman  who  is  a  prostitute 
has  not  had  true  syphilis. 

505.  You  do  not  say  they  constantly  have  it, 
but  have  had  it  at  one  time  or  other? — When 
once  they  have  had  it,  they  have  had  it  for  their 
life. 

Mr.  Stiiasfeld. 

506.  I  understand  that  in  your  opinion  women 
of  the  town,  common  prostitutes,  have  almost 
invariably  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  career 
had  true  syphilis? — Yes. 

507.  Then  they  will  so  remain,  as  I  undertand 
you,  for  a  period  amounting  very  often  to  a 
couple  of  years  after  having  had  true  syphilis, 
during  which  time  they  would  be  dangerous, 
though  during  portions  of  that  time  it  may  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  their  infec- 
tious condition  ;  that  is  wliat  you  mean  ? — -Yes. 

508.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  will  continue 
infectious  during  the  whole  of  their  lives  ? — Not 
more  than  two  years. 

509.  There  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  in  point  of 
medical  opinion,  as  to  the  danger  of  what  is 
called  mediate  contagion  ? — I  think  so  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it. 

510.  Will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  mediate  contagion"  ? — Mediate  contagion  in 
medical  works  means  that  persons  may  give 
syphilis  when  they  have  not  got  it  themselves ; 
that  some  person  may  have  left  contagious  mat- 
ter in  the  organs  of  the  female,  and  the  next  per- 
son gets  it  from  that. 

511.  That  is  admitted,  is  it  not? — I  think  so  ; 
I  could  cite  authorities. 
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512.  Have  you,  in  your  own  practice,  met 
with  cases  of  men  who,  relying  upon  a  false  sense 
of  seciu-ity  engendered  by  the  existence  of  these 
Acts,  have  visited  protected  stations  and  subse- 
quently come  to  you  diseased  ? — I  have  met 
with  such  cases  several  times ;  commercial  tra- 
vellers, for  instance,  who  will  make  a  point  of 
going  to  one  of  the  protected  stations  once  a  week 
or  so,  because  they  believe  that  tliey  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  any  disease. 

513.  And  they  have  come  to  you  with  what 
class  of  disease  ? — They  have  come  to  me  with 
syphilis. 

514.  Generally  with  syphilis? — Always  with 
syphilis. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

515.  You  mentioned  to  us  mixed  sores,  and 
you  spoke  of  them  as  sores  that  might  or  might 
not  give  syphilis  ? — Mixed  sores  would  inevit- 
ably give  syphilis,  because  a  mixed  sore  is  where 
a  person  has  both. 

516.  Is  it  not  a  new  fact  in  medical  science 
that  secondarj'  syphilis  may  be  contagious?— It 
has  only  been  known  during  the  last  25  years. 

517.  And  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  all  this 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  soft  and 
real  primary  sores  is,  comparativeh'  speaking, 
new,  as  a  matter  of  medical  science  ? — Twenty- 
five  years  is  the  date  of  it. 

518.  If  that  is  so,  do  not  you  think  that  there 
is  an  advantage  iu  giving  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation to  the  profession  on  these  matters  ? — I  do 
indeed. 

519.  I  mean  that  you  widen  the  field  of  obser- 
vation, and  make  more  certain  what  is  now  be- 
coming known  ? — I  think  so. 

520.  I  think  1  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
was  no  incubation,  or  very  little  incubation,  in 
common  syphilitic  sores  ? — There  is  uo  incuba- 
tion at  all  in  soft  chancres. 

521.  If  a  man,  then,  goes  with  a  woman  who 
has  got  a  soft  chancre,  he  is  likely  to  get  it  im- 
mediately from  her? — He  will  come  to  tlie 
surgeon  three  days  afterwards. 

522.  Will  it  not  have  infected  him,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  called  infection  ;  will  he  not  have  had  the 
certainty  of  a  soft  chancre  even  before  the  three 
days,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  neces- 
sity for  incubation  ? — It  will  have  been  a  soft 
chancre  in  a  few  hours,  in  12  hours  you  can  see 
it  with  a  microscope. 

523.  And  even  before  that  12  hours,  before  it 
has  become  apparent  to  the  microscope,  it  will 
have  fixed  itself  as  a  soft  chancre  upon  him  '' — 
Yes. 

524.  Now,  if  that  be  so,  the  probability  is,  that 
no  amount  of  ordinary  cleanliness  on  the  man's 
part  will  free  him  from  some  risk  of  that  soft 
chancre  ? — If  he  washes  himself  of  course  he  will 
remove  the  pus  before  it  penetrates. 

525.  But  we  know  that  these  soft  chancres 
have  decreased  in  number ;  that  is  the  general 
experience,  I  think,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  ? — Yes. 

526.  I  think  you  said  that  it  is  cleanliness  on 
the  woman's  part  that  has  led  very  much  to  the 
diminution  of  these  soft  chancres  ?  —  I  think, 
also,  on  the  part  of  the  male  ;  washing  off  secre- 
tions. 

D  2  527.  But 
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527.  But  inasmuch  as  it  comes  without  incu- 
bation and  suddenly,  it  would  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  ov/ing  to  increased  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  woman? — I  think  so,  to  a  great  extent. 

528.  Do  not  you  think  that  any  system  that 
Avoukl  induce  women  to  take  increased  care  in 
cleaning  themselves ;  a  fear  of  observation  from 
the  power  of  the  Acts  ;  would  be  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  diminution ;  and  do  not  you  attribute 
to  the  fear  which  women  have  of  inspection  under 
the  Acts,  the  diminution,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
of  these  primary  sores  ? — Anything  that  makes 
women  cleanly  will  have  that  effect.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  any  Acts. 

529.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  primary 
sores,  I  understand  that  they  do  not  afiect  the 
constitution  ? — Not  in  any  way  whatever. 

530.  But  they  lead  to  great  lesions  of  the  part 
affected  ? — Sometimes,  but  not  if  treated  quickly, 
they  are  a  mere  bagatelle  if  they  are  treated 
quickly. 

531.  But  I  suppose  they  would  lead  to  inca- 
pacity for  such  business  as  a  soldier  would  have 
IQ  do  ? — Not  if  he  were  taken  into  the  hospital 
at  once  ;  he  may  be  cured  in  a  few  hours  or  in  a 
day  or  two  ;  then  when  once  cured  there  is  no 
more  effect  than  the  bite  of  a  flea. 

532.  Do  you  think  that  an  infecting  hard  sore 
is  in  any  degree  amenable,  like  a  soft  sore,  to 
cleanliness  of  habit  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  effect  produced  upon  it ;  it  is  not  like 
a  soft  sore  ;  its  secretions  are  so  slight ;  there  is 
a  o-reat  quantity  of  secretion  from  the  soft  sore 
which  may  be  easily  wiped  away. 

533.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  to  some  extent 
amenable  to  cleanliness  of  habit,  and  that  regular 
and  cartful  Avashing  after  connection  is  to  some 
extent,  though  not  to  a  large  extent,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  soft  sore,  Hkely  to  diminish  the  chance 
of  a  hard  sore  ? — Yes,  I  think  if  the  male  sex 
were  to  wash  carefully  after  connection,  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  pus  of  either  sore. 

534.  The  female  sex  also  ? — Yes,  I  admit  that 
thoroughly. 

535.  Do  you  confine  the  cases  where  secon- 
daries are  contagious  to  the  cases  where  secon- 
daries are  active  in  vagina  ? — It  is  not  so  much  in 
the  vagina  as  round  the  vulva,  and  also  when  there 
is  a  discharge  of  a  syphilitic  nature. 

Mr.  Fmolcr. 

536.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  spoken  of  a  change 
that  might  result  from  a  change  in  the  law  ;  the 
fear  of  these  Acts,  for  instance,  leading  to  greater 
cleanliness.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  other  places  where 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  law  ? — Quite  so. 

537.  It  would  be  difficult  to  connect  this  with 
any  change  in  the  law  when  the  same  thing  has 
taken  place  in  a  country  where  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  law? — Quite  so. 

538.  You  made  an  observation  which  I  want 
to  develope  somewhat ;  you  said  that  one  cause  of 
the  diseased  condition  of  women  was  the  clandes- 
tine nature  of  a  prostitution  which  arises  when 
there  is  a  severe  system  of  this  kind? — I  think 
that  is  the  great  cause  of  it. 

539.  Have  you  had  any  experience  which 
would  lead  you  to  supj^ose  that  the  result  of  a 


Mr.  Fowler — continued, 
system  like  this  is  to  make  prostitutes  afraid  of 
going  to  the  doctor  for  fear  of  being  exposed  ? — 
I  live  in  London,  and  my  practice  is  in  London; 
I  do  not  practise  in  any  of  the  subjected  towns, 
and  I  can  only  sjjeak  of  my  own  experience. 

540.  What  you  know  of  claiadestine  prostitu- 
tion is  not  from  your  own  experience,  but  from 
what  you  have  read  and  heard  ? — Yes,  it  is  uni- 
versally known. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Morgan. 

541.  You  have  no  personal  experience? — My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  known,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it ;  that  clandestinity  is  caused 
by  the  law,  and  that  you  cannot  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Mopwood. 

542.  Among  these  diseases  which  these  Acts 
were  applied  to  correct  was  that  of  gonorrha2a  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

543.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  a 
soldier  may  be  made  inefficient ;  venereally 
considered,  is  gonorrhoea  one  of  them  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

544.  Has  that  a  large  or  a  small  relative  im- 
portance in  its  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
soldiers,  as  compared  with  other  forms  ? — It  is 
far  more  important  with  regard  to  efficiency  than 
any  of  the  others. 

545.  Is  it  more  likely  to  disturb  the  personal 
physical  activity  of  the  soldier  ? — It  gives  swelled 
testicles  ;  it  is  continually  annoying  the  soldier, 
and  making  him  quite  inefficient. 

546.  It  produces  severe  pain? — Very  severe 
pain. 

547.  Then,  in  this  respect,  do  the  soft  sores 
come  next  in  importance  in  causing  jjain  or 
suffering? — Quite  so. 

548.  Then  the  third  categor}';  constitutional 
disease,  is  the  one  which  least  interferes  with  the 
outward  efficiency  of  the  soldier  ? — Quite  so  ;  it 
makes  him  weak,  but  it  does  not  usually  make 
him  inefficient. 

549.  I  understood  yovi  to  say  that  it  was  rare 
to  find  that  primary  lesion  of  the  constitutional 
disease  ? — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  it  in 
the  male  sex ;  it  is  usual  to  find  it  in  the  male 
sex. 

550.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  the  very 
first  stai'ting  point  was  difficult  to  find  ? — A  hard 
sore,  or  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis,  is  only  seen 
often  in  the  male. 

551.  Then  when  you  say  it  was  rare  to  find 
it,  you  were  speaking  of  the  female  ? — I  was 
entirely  referring  to  the  female. 

552.  At  a  later  stage,  when  you  were  asked 
whether  in  the  largest  jiroportiou  of  cases  you 
would  be  baffled  in  your  search  to  find  whether  it 
existed,  you  said  that  in  most  cases  you  would 
be  successful? — In  the  secondary  period. 

553.  Then  were  you  speaking  of  two  different 
times  ? — I  was  ;  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  find 
the  primary  sore  in  the  female,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  notice  the  eruptions  and  other  slight 
secondary  symptoms  in  the  male. 

554.  When  you  Avere  asked  about  detecting 
Avhether  a  woman  was  diseased  or  not,  did  you 
mean  to  imply  that  it  was  easy  to  find  that  she 
was  diseased  of  a  primary  symptom  ? —  N  o,  I 
meant  a  secondary. 

555.  You 
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555.  You  were  speaking  at  that  time  of  the 
secondary  symptoms  !—I  was. 

556.  As  to  those,  you  say  it  is  usually  easy  to 
find  them,  but  that  there  are  recurring  stages  in 
which  the  female  may  be  without  them,  and  yet 
they  may  speedily  supervene,  and  she  may  be 
dangerous  to  those  who  have  commerce  with  her  ? 
—  Quite  so. 

557.  I  think  you  were  asked  about  whether 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  system  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  observation  ? — Yes, 
for  students  to  study  venereal  disease. 

558.  Is  that,  in  your  mind,  a  recommendation 
of  these  Acts,  or  is  it  possible  to  acquire  that 
observation  without  any  such  system? — I  do  not 
think  they  would  be  likely  to  learn  nearly  so 
well  as  they  would  learn  with  ordinaiy  practice 
at  a  lock  hospital. 

559.  Referring  to  an  inspection  for  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  secondary  disease,  you 
said  that  it  might  take  you  10  minutes  or  so  to 
investigate  a  particular  case? — I  spoke  of  a 
primary  disease  of  the  female. 

560.  Does  that  qualify  your  answer  to  me  in 
regard  to  its  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  find 
the  primary  lesion  ? — No,  it  is  the  same  thing  ; 
sometimes  it  requires  a  long  time,  sometimes  it 
may  be  discovered  by  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
at  other  times  not  at  all ;  as  a  rule,  when  women 
come  to  you  with  syphilis,  you  never  hear  any 
history  of  their  first  lesion. 

561.  They  can  give  you  no  account  when  it 
fii'st  appeared  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

562.  They  only  come  to  you  with  these 
symptoms  developed? — That  is  it. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

563.  You  have  said  that  the  primary  symptoms 
must  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms  ?  — 
luvariably,  more  or  less. 

564.  In  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pi'imary 
syphilis  that  is  not  followed  by  secondary 
syphilis  ? — No. 

565.  You  have  not  mentioned  whether  that  is 
a  theory  of  your  own,  or  whether  you  are  sup- 
ported by  authorities  ? — I  should  say  that  every- 
body who  is  a  dualist  agrees  with  it,  and  all  the 
men  of  distinction  in  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  think,  are  dualists. 

566.  Therefore,  when  once  you  have  got 
primary  symptoms  you  have  got  syphilis,  more 
or  less  ? — Yes,  as  I  have  said,  the  wolf  is  in  the 
fold. 

567.  You  consider  a  soft  sore  to  be  a  merely 
local  affection  ? — I  consider  a  soft  sore  to  be  just 
an  external  affair ;  I  may  compare  it  to  the  itch 
insect,  which  is  now  known  by  modern  research 
to  be  a  small  parasite ;  I  would  compare  the  soft 
sore  to  a  parasite  which  merely  feeds  upon  the 
external  parts,  and  never  entei-s  the  constitution 
at  all. 

568.  Then,  supposing  a  soft  sore  to  be  ne- 
glected, what  would  be  the  result? — It  would 
merely  be  cured  in  about  six  weeks  or  so. 

569.  It  would  cure  itself? — Usually  in  about 
six  weeks. 

570.  You  say  that  no  one  has  a  hard  sore  more 
than  once  ? — Yes  ;  the  expression  is  noii  his  in 
idem. 

571.  Therefore,  suppose  a  person  gets  cured 
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of  a  first  attack,  how  does  it  show  itself  on  a 
second  occasion  ? — It  would  always  be  a  further 
stage  on.  Suppose  I  have  an  eruption,  and  then 
I  am  cured  of  it,  the  first  thing  Avould  be  that  my 
eyes  might  get  affected. 

572.  That  is  the  second  stage ;  but  suppose  a 
pei-son  is  cured  entirely  of  his  sy[)hilis,  and  he 
contracts  it  a  second  time,  does  he  not  have  a 
hard  sore  the  second  time  ? — He  will  never  con- 
tract syphilis  a  second  time. 

573.  What  would  he  contract  T — He  might 
have  a  thousand  soft  sores,  but  only  one  hard  sore 
in  his  life. 

574.  Ifamanis  once  cured  of  syphilis  he  is 
like  a  man  who  is  vaccinated  or  inoculated,  safe 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  ? — He  is.  He  has  thereby 
passed,  as  it  were,  his  apprenticeship. 

575.  May  1  ask  you,  do  women  ever  have  in- 
durated sores  ? — Every  woman  that  has  secondary 
syphilis  must  have  had  an  indurated  sore. 

576.  But  it  may  not  be  perceived  ? — It  may 
not  have  been  perceived. 

577.  My  Hight  honourable  friend  referred  you 
to  this  report  on  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  of  1878,  column  31,  in  which  you 
showed  that  the  numbers  in  that  year  were 
152"98  ;  you  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Army  increased  in  1878  considerably  over 
former  years  ? — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  know  it. 

578.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  looking  to  those 
statistics,  you  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
the  numbers  of  the  Army  ? — I  should  not  think 
that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  numbers 
of  the  wonien. 

579.  But  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been  ill   and  on  the 

register? — It  is   the   per-centage  of  the  women 
who  are  ill. 

580.  But,  if  the  practice  of  the  women  is 
greater,  they  are  more  likely  to  get  the  disease, 
are  they  not? — May  there  not  be  more  women? 

581.  There  are  not  more  women;  the  number 
of  the  Army,  in  1877,  was  92,143,  and  the 
average  number  of  women  on  the  register  was 
1,859  ;  in  1878  the  mnnber  of  men  was  101,129, 
and  the  number  of  women  only  increased  by  6, 
number  1,865  ;  therefore  you  see  the  numbers 
of  the  Army  have  increased  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  numbei's  of  the  women  ;  do  you  not 
think  that,  in  these  calculations  it  is  desirable  to 
take  into  consideration  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  Army  in  certain  years,  in  proportion  to  the 
diseases  ? — I  should  hardly  like  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that.  I  would  rather  consider  the  per- 
centage of  wonren  diseased,  and,  looking  at  that, 
I  see  that  it  is  not  affected  in  any  way.  I  should, 
therefore,  at  once  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
Acts  had  not  influenced  their  health. 

582.  You  see  that,  in  the  year  1865,  the 
average  number  of  women  on  the  register  is  406, 
and  the  annual  ratio  of  disease  is  237  ? — Yes. 

583.  In  1878  there  were  1,865  women,  and 
the  ratio  was  lo2"98  ? — Yes. 

584.  In  1870,  there  were  2,977  women  on  the 
register,  and  the  ratio  was  148 '25  ? — Yes. 

585.  Which  is  a  smaller  proportion,  although 
not  very  much,  than  in  1878  ? — There  is  not 
much  difference. 

D  3  586.  In 
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586.  In  1865  the  proportion  of  women  diseased 
is  237  ;  that  is  a  far  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
subsequent  year  ?• — Yes,  that  is  evident. 

587.  Was  it  not  under  the  repealed  Act  of 
1864,  under  which  the  only  women  who  were 
taken  up  for  examination  were  women  suspected 
of  being  diseased  ?— ^-That  was  the  Act,  the  Ports- 
mouth Act. 

588.  Therefore  you  would  expect  a  larger  pro- 
jiortion  of  diseased  women  in  1864  and  1865  than 
in  subsequent  years? — Yes. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

589.  Now  we  will  take  the  ratio  of  admission 
of  men  to  hospitals.  If  you  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  1880,  page  55,  you  will 
see  that  in  1860  the  average  daily  loss  of  service 
per  thousand  of  strength  from  the  different 
diseases  combined  was  23'35  ? — Yes. 

590.  Going  down,  you  will  find  a  gradual  de- 
crease, rising  only  in  one  year,  until  you  come  to 
1877,  when  it  is  9-08;  then  in  1878  there  is  a 
slight  rise,  but  that  is  admitted  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves.  I  do 
not  press  that  upon  you,  because,  perhaps,  you 
have  not  considered  the  question;  but  if  you  look 
at  page  48,  with  reference  to  the  year  1878,  you 
will  see  a  foot-note  which  says,  "  The  ratio  this 
year  was  so  much  affected  by  the  calling  out  of 
the  Reserves,  that  Sir  J.  N.  Muir  advised  the 
Committee  to  omit  it  from  the  calculation  "  ? — 
Yes. 

591.  You  will  see  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  23-35  in  1860,  and  11-28  in  1873  ?— 
Yes,  I  see  that. 

592.  Then,  if  you  look  at  page  56,  under  the 
column  1860,  you  will  find  that  in  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  the  total  average  number  of  sick  with 
primary  venereal  sores,  secondary  syphilis,  and 
gonorrhoea  is  103-81?— Yes. 

593.  Now  go  to  1873,  and  you  will  find  that 
gonorrhoea  has  fallen  from  52-82  to  15-81  ? — 
Yes. 

594.  And  the  total  of  these  averages  in  1873  is 
30-40,  as  against  103-81  in  1860  ?— Yes. 

595.  Gonorrhoea  was  at  that  time  revealed,  be- 
cause Mr.  Cardwell's  Order,  which  stopped  the 
allowances,  only  began  in  1874,  I  think? — Yes. 

596.  Then,  taking  Portsmouth,  the  number  is 
in  1860  189-24  ;  Aldersliot,  353-18  ;  Woolwich, 
228-31.  Taking  Devonport,  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  Sheerness,  and  Gravesend, 
Woolwich,  and  Aldershot,  the  total  venereal 
disorders,  call  them  what  you  like,  in  1860  are 
much  larger  in  number  than  the  average  numbers 
in  1873  at  those  places  ? — I  see  the  figures  that 
you  mention. 

597.  And  you  acknowledge  these  figui-es  to  be 
correct  ?— Of  course. 

598.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  Acts  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  general  diminution  ? 
— I  think  that  they  had  no  effect  upon  the 
gonorrhoea. 

599.  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  have 
affected  gonorrhoea,  if  j^ou  will  look  at  the  table 
again  ? — I  thought  that  point  was  admitted ;  I 
was  asked  the  question  before,  and  the  Chairman 
said  it  was  admitted  that  gonorrhoea  had  not  been 
affected. 


Sir  Henry  Wolff — continued. 

600.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  opinion? — I 
have  given  you  my  evidence. 

601.  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  statistics.  If 
you  will  look  at  1860,  under  gonorrhoea,  you  will 
find  that  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth  the  number 
is  52-80,  Portsmouth  93'07,  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
and  Gravesend  76-58,  Woolwich  90-61,  Aldershot 
176-26  ?— Yes. 

602.  Then,  going  to  1873,  you  will  find  that 
at  Devonport  and  Plymouth  the  number  is  15-81, 
Portsm(mth  30-21,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Gravesend  16-98,  Woolwich  25-13,  and  Aider- 
shot  61-87  ?— Yes,  I  see  that. 

603.  I  suppose  you  acknowledge  the  correct- 
ness of  the  returns  ?  - 1  have  not  the  least  wish 
to  imjougn  anything. 

604.  Then,  without  going  into  all  the  other 
places,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  this  very 
great  difference  in  the  Returns  of  the  diseases, 
including  gonorrhoea,  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
these  Acts  ? — Would  you  keep  to  one  point  at  a 
time.  If  you  refer  to  gonorrhoea,  I  think,  as  far 
as  these  stations  go,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution, but  when  I  gave  the  statistics  of  gonor- 
rhoea before,  upon  the  whole  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  there  was  the  slightest  diminution. 

605.  I  want  you  to  observe  that  in  1860,  when 
there  were  no  Acts  of  this  kind  in  existence,  the 
returns  of  sick  from  these  different  diseases  in  28 
stations  in  the  Home  Army  were  much  higher 
than  they  are  at  the  present  moment?— From  all 
the  diseases  together. 

606.  And  from  all  of  these  separately  ? — That 
would  be  a  difterent  matter.  Will  you  keep  to 
the  last  one,  gonorrhoea. 

607.  I  will  take  Canterbury,  in  1860,  when 
the  number  for  gonorrhoea  was  20-26,  and  in 
1873  the  number  was  6'17  ? — It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  go  into  this  matter,  but  I  told  you 
in  my  evidence  that  once,  when  we  had  a  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  Balfour,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
found  myself  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  gon- 
orrhoea by  the  Acts."  That  was  in  1874  or  1875, 
and  he  nodded  his  head,  and  said  there  was 
none. 

608.  Now,  will  you  take  Table  C,  in  last 
year's  Report,  p.  62.  There  the  ratio  per  1,000 
at  Devonport  and  Plymouth  is  27-14  in'l860? — 
Yes. 

609.  And  in  1873  it  is  10-01  ?— Yes. 

610.  Would  you  like  me  to  take  gonorrhoea 
alone,  or  the  aggregate  of  al)  the  diseases  ? — I 
object  strongly  to  the  aggregate. 

611.  Then,  taking  gonorrhoea  alone,  in  1860, 
at  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  the  number,  was 
13-81  ?— Yes. 

612.  Turning  to  p.  66,  you  will  see  that  in 
1873  the  number  was  5-21  ? — ^Yes. 

613.  In  Portsmouth  in  1860,  the  number  for 
gonorrhoea  was  16-29,  and  in  1873,  5-28  ? — 
Yes. 

614.  In  Chatham  and  Sheerness  in  1860  the 
number  was  13-56,  and  in  1873  4-04 ;  at  Wool- 
wich in  1860,  13-17,  and  in  1873,  4-04  ?— 
Yes. 

615.  In  Aldershot  the  numbers  were  11-55 
in  1860,  and  in  1873,  5-23  ?— Yes. 

616.  Now  is   not  that  a  verv  large  diminution 
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in  those  years  ? — It    seems,  if  there   is  no  ex- 
planation of  it,  a  large  diminution. 

617.  You  find  that  in  those  places  the  diminu- 
tion of  gonorrhoea  has  been  very  large  ? — Yes. 

618.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  go  into  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  diseases  ? — My  intellect  can- 
not follow  that.  I  do  not  undei'stand  the  Army 
Report  because  it  has  lumped  together  hard  and 
soft  sores,  which  to  nie  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other. 

619.  They  are  all  venereal  disorders'? — Yes: 
they  are  all  venereal  disorders. 

620.  With  hard  or  soft  sores,  or  syphilis  or 
gonorrhcea  ? — -Yes. 

621.  They  are  all  from  the  same  act  ?  —Yes. 

622.  Therefore,  whether  of  one  nature  of 
disease  or  another,  the  diminution  or  the  in- 
crease would  also  come  from  the  same  act ;  from 
his  own  acts  I  mean,  in  regard  to  women? — 
Yes. 

623.  I  will  now  take  the  ratio.  At  Devon- 
port  and  Plymouth  in  1860,  the  number  is  27'14; 
Portsmouth,  32"22 ;  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Gravesend,  21-72;  Woolwich,  33-26  ;  Aldershot, 
23-28.  1873,  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  10-01  ; 
Portsmouth,  9-78;  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Gravesend,  957;  Woolwich,  11-10;  Aldershot, 
14-04  ?— Yes. 

624.  You  therefore  acknowledge  that  in  these 
13  years  the  average  ratio  per  1,000  constantly 
sick  from  these  disorders  has  diminished  to  that 
extent  ? — I  see  it  by  these  figures. 

6^5.  Would  you  deny  that  that  comes  from  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  because  you  find 
that  at  other  places,  not  under  the  Acts,  there  is 
the  same  result. 

626.  What  other  places  ?  — London,  for  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgaii. 

627.  What  is  the  diminution  in  London  ? — 
In  London  in  1860  the  ratio  for  gonorrhoea  is 
9-90,  and  in  1873,  4-32.  In  fact  I  hardly  think 
that  the  returns  are  worth  much  in  that  respect, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  gonorrhcea  is  a  very 
slipshod  affair. 

628.  The  numbers  you  have  given  are  for 
gonorrhcea  alone  ? — Yes. 

629.  Will  you  take  the  total? — 25-05  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  other  cases  22-97. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

630.  What  other  places  are  there  ?  — Take 
Edinburgh.  In  1860  the  figures  are  7-81,  and 
in  1873,  3-32.  I  really  do  not  think  that  these 
statistics  are  of  very  much  value,  or  of  any  value 
at  all  on  that  point.  I  think  there  is  some  great 
fallacy  about  the  whole. 

631.  Is  Preston  a  protected  district  or  not? 
— It  is  unprotected.  In  1860  the  figures  are 
24-32,  and  in  1873,  24-76. 

632.  You  were  saying  that  the  disease  might 
be  kept  down  equally  well  if  women  could  go 
voluntarily  to  hospitals,  instead  of  being  forced 
to  do  so? — I  do  not  think  equally  well  but  far 
better. 

633.  You  said  that  the  woman  would  not  be 
cognisant  of  a  hard  sore  herself  unless  she  were 
examined  ? — I  think  you  would  not  keep  down 
syphilis  vei'y  much ;  in  fact  the  Acts  do  not 
keep  it  down ;  but  if  you  had  voluntary  hospi- 

0.44. 


Sir  Henry  iVolff — continued, 
tals  you  would   keep   down   the  soft  sore.     You 
might  get  rid  of  it  almost  entirely  by  voluntary 
hospitals. 

634.  With  regard  to  the  soft  sore,  you  said 
that  she  might  not  be  cognisant  of  it,  and  that  a 
voluntary  hospital  would  be  as  eifectual  a  method 
of  curing  her  as  an  enforced  examination  where 
it  would  be  found  out  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
more  .<o,  because  when  women  had  some  slight 
afiair  they  would  go  to  a  voluntary  hospital,  and 
would  stay  in  of  their  own  will  as  my  patients  do 
in  my  hospital,  but  if  they  knew  they  would  be 
kept  in  they  would  not  go. 

635.  Mr.  Stansfeld  asked  you  whether  a  man 
might  not  propagate  a  disease  as  well  as  a 
woman  ;  now,  a  woman  has  connection  with  these 
soldiers  as  a  matter  of  trade,  but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  a  man  ;  is  it  not  more  likely  that  the 
woman,  having  a  disease,  would  go  on  practising 
her  trade  irrespective  of  the  danger,  whereas  a 
man  has  not  got  the  temptation  of  a  trade  or 
livelihood  to  force  him  to  do  it? — I  do  not  think 
that  was  what  Mr.  Stansfeld  asked  ine. 

636.  Is  it  as  likely  that  a  man  would  go  to  a 
woman,  knowing  himself  to  be  diseased,  as  it  is 
for  a  woman,  who  has  not  found  out  her  disease, 
or  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  allowing  men 
to  have  connection  with  her  ? — That,  I  think,  is 
quite  clear;  it  is  more  likely  that  a  woman 
would  continue  to  do  it. 

637.  A  man  would  not  willingly  go  to  a 
woman  if  he  knew  himself  to  be  diseased  ? — Alas  I 
I  am  afraid  that  cannot  be  said.  I  am  verv 
sorry  to  say  I  have  known  people  have  the 
superstition  that  if  they  have  a  disease  and  give 
it  to  another  woman,  that  will  cure  them. 

638.  Is  it  likely  that  a  man  with  gonorrhoea 
will  go  to  a  woman  ? — It  is  common,  1  am  sorry 
to  say. 

639.  Not  as  common  as  a  woman  with 
gonorrhcea  allowing  a  man  to  have  connection 
with  her  ? — No,  I  should  think  not ;  but  women 
would  not  get  these  diseases  unless  they  were 
given  to  them. 

640.  You  were  saying  that  syphilis  in  a  woman 
could  be  detected  in  the  early  stages,  whereas, 
if  she  had  had  it  some  time  it  could  not  be  so 
easily  detected  ? — I  say  that  in  the  earliest  of  all 
stages  the  hard  sore  is  very  difficult  to  detect, 
but  the  eruptions  in  the  body  are  as  easily 
detected  in  the  female  as  in  the  male. 

641.  At  first? — For  the  first  few  months;  then 
afterwards  they  may  disappear  and  come  back 
again. 

642.  If  a  woman  was  subjected  to  these 
enforced  inspections,  she  would  be  detected  at 
once  in  the  early  stages? — She  would  be  detected, 
of  course,  in  the  period  of  early  secondary 
eruptions. 

Mr.  Osborne  M  or  gun. 

643.  Your  practice  is  chiefly  London  practice, 
I  believe  ? — Entirely. 

644.  I  presume  you  have  not  had  any  army 
practice  ? — I  have  never  been  in  the  army. 

645.  Are  you  acquainted  with  barrack  life  at 
all  ?-  No. 

646.  X  presume  you  have  not  had  any  practice 
among  what  are  called  soldiers'  women  ? — I  have 
had  a  great  number  of  them  in  my  hospital. 

d4  647.  Have 
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64  7.  Have  j^ou  ever  been  in  an  army  lock 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

648.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are  con- 
siderable fluctuations  in  all  these  enthetic  diseases 
from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

649.  So  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  one 
particular  year  and  contrast  it  with  another ;  but 
if  you  want  to  have  a  datum  from  which  to  draw 
scientific  deductions,  you  ought  to  take,  as  we 
have  done,  a  group  of  six  years  together,  and 
compare  it  with  another  six  years  ? — One  year 
is  of  no  use  whatever. 

650.  Y^ou  speak  of  the  necessity  by  a  law  of 
nature,  so  to  speak,  of  secondaries  following  upon 
true  sj'philis  ? — It  is  inevitable. 

651.  Given  true  syphilis,  and  it  must  be 
followed  by  secondaries  ? — Inevitably. 

652.  Therefore  you  cannot  cure  primary 
syphilis  in  the  sense  of  pireventing  secondaries  ? 
—It  is  impossible. 

653.  But  I  sujjpose  you  could,  by  skilful 
treatment,  veiy  considerably  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  secondaries  when  they  appear  ? — 
Certainly. 

654.  Take  the  case  of  a  skilful  medical  man 
like  yourself,  detecting  the  primary  disease  at 
its  outset,  so  to  speak ;  you  would,  without  being 
able  actually  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  mitigate  it  so 
that  the  chances  of  severe  constitutional  disease 
in  the  patient  would  be  verv  much  reduced  ?— 
Yes. 

655.  Therefore,  I  presume  you  would  agree 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  primaries 
should  be  detected  if  possible,  in  order  that  this 
treatment  we  have  spoken  of  might  be  applied  to 
them  with  a  view  of  checking  constitutional  dis- 
turbances ?— I  think  so  decidedlv- 

656.  With  regard  to  this  facility  of  detecting 
this  disease  in  women,  do  I  ttnderstand  you  to 
say  that  in  the  first  stages  even  of  true  syphilis 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  detect  it  ? — The  ver)- 
first  stage  of  all  is  excessively  difficult  to  detect 
in  females.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  I  see  the 
primary  lesion  of  syphilis,  whereas  the  other 
kinds,  mucous  patches  or  tubercles,  and  the  rest  are 
very  common  and  last  for  perhaps  six  or  eight 
months. 

667.  Y'^ou  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Bas- 
sereaux  who  had  arrived  at  aparticular  conclusion 
by  examining  the  syphilitic  patient  in  each  case 
for  the  true  primary  symptoms,  then  finding  out 
how  it  was  connnuiiicated,  examining  the  woman, 
and  finding  a  corresponding  disease  in  the 
woman  ? — Quite  so. 

658.  I  suppose  he  at  any  rate  thought  him- 
self capable  of  detecting  the  disease  ? — I  will 
explain  that.  He  found  a  man  with  a  hard  sore, 
then  he  found  that  the  woman  bad  either  some 
hard  sore  or  a  secondary  eruption.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  would  find  that 
she  had  secondary  eruj:>tion  and  mucous  tubercles. 
It  would  be  very  rare  that  he  would  discover  a 
person  with  a  hard  sore,  because  the  secondary 
symptoms  last  contagious  for  such  a  length  of 
time. 

fi59.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  cases  of 
induration  in  women  are  comparatively  rare  ? — 
They  must  have  always  existed,  but  they  are 
often  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  because  the 
women  do  not  notice  them. 


Colonel  Dighjf. 

660.  Is  there  any  discharge  ?  —  Sometimes 
scarcely  any. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

661.  In  a  work  by  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Dublin, 
"  Practical  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Contagious  Diseases,"  it  is  stated,  "In  women, 
taking  a  thousand  cases,  I  have  seen  only  about 
twenty  instances  of  what  can  be  pronounced 
typical  indurated  sore  as  seen  in  men,  and  the 
records  in  the  register  of  the  Lock  Hospital 
corroborate  this  observation  ; "  would  that  agree 
with  yotir  view  ? — That  is  precisely  what  I  have 
been  saying. 

662.  Of  course  there  are  means  besides  this 
hard  sore  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  disease 
in  the  women,  such  as  the  state  of  the  hair  ? — 
The  secondary  eruption  is  just  as  easily  detected 
in  the  female  as  in  the  male. 

663.  Of  course  women  in  that  condition  are 
highly  contagious  ? — Exceedingly  contagious. 

664.  And  might  communicate  the  disease 
otherwise  than  by  coition  ? — Kissing  will  often 
produce  the  disease. 

665.  Of  course  these  soft  sores  are  not  looked 
at  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  as  a  con- 
stiutional  disease  ;  you  would  not  say  they  were 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  secondaries  ? — No. 

666.  At  the  same  time  they  are  very  painful  ? 
— Very  painful. 

667.  Do  they  produce  disease.  Do  they  pro- 
duce what  is  called  buboes  ? — Y''es,  they  often 
produce  suppurating  buboes. 

668.  That  would  disable  a  man  from  work,  I 
suppose  ? — Certainly. 

669.  It  might  be  likely  to  affect  his  constitu- 
tion or  his  condition  afterwards  ? — No,  it  does 
not  aftect  the  constitution  but  might  merely 
weaken  him,  like  a  broken  leg,  or  anything 
else  ;  it  is  merely  a  local  affair,  not  of  any  per- 
manent importance  to  a  man's  health. 

670.  I  think  you  stated  your  opinion  that  if 
womeu  could  have  an  opportunity  of  voluntarily 
entering  these  hospitals,  that  would  do  more  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disease  than  any  compulsory 
examination  ? — I  think  it  might  easily  put  an  end 
to  soft  chancre. 

671.  Are  there  not  facilities  in  some  towns,  in 
London  for  instance,  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
into  hospitals  ? — It  is  very  difficult.  Until  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  were  instituted  we  had  a 
perfect  chaos  in  London,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  a  woman  to  get  into  a  hos25ital. 

672.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  diseased 
woman  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  disease  has  no 
means,  except  by  going  to  a  doctor,  a  private 
surgeon,  of  getting  relief? — There  are  only  the 
v/orkhouse  hospitals,  a  few  out-patient  depart- 
ments, and  a  few  beds  in  Guy's  and  Bartholo- 
mew's. 

673.  How  is  admission  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
obtained  ? — I  forgot  the  Lock  Hospital. 

674.  Surely  that  is  open  to  any  woman? — It 
has  not  many  beds  ;  there  are  very  few  beds  in 
London. 

675.  Do  you  find  women  in  your  experience 
voluntarily  going  into  these  hosi^itals  without 
pressure  being  put  upon  them? — If  a  woman  had 
a  soft  sore  she  would  go  at  once  to  a  hosjntal, 
because  it  is  veiy  painful. 

676.  How 
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676.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  fact 
that  you  stated  just  now,  that  all  these  prostitutes 
are  diseased? — i  say  they  have  all  had  syphilis  ; 
syphilis  is  a  disease  that  all  prostitutes  get. 

677.  True  syphilis?  — Yes. 

678.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  that 
prostitutes  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  which  at  present  exist  for  admission 
into  Lock  Hospitals  ? — Allow  me  to  give  you  my 
own  experience.  At  my  own  hospital,  which  is 
perfectly  voluntary,  the  girls  can  go  out  to- 
morrow, but  they  stay  in  sometimes  nine  months  or 
a  year,  or  more  if  I  ask  them;  almost  the  only  ones 
that  ever  leave  are  the  patients  that  come  from 
the  subjected  districts  ;  they  are  invariably  very 
hard  to  deal  with ;  they  seem  to  consider  it  an 
honourable  profession. 

679.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  wanted  to  know  what  proportion  of 
women  enter  these  hospitals,  not  how  long  they 
stay  there  ;  what  per-centage  of  women  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  of 
entering  these  hospitals  voluntarily  ;  could  you 
give  us  any  idea  ? — I  could  not. 

680.  Are  the  hospitals  generally  full? — The 
workhouses  are  very  well  attended  in  that  way. 

681.  A  woman  going  to  a  workhouse  hospital 
would  always  be  received,  I  suppose  ? — She  must 
be. 

682.  Is  there  not  another  reason  why  this 
voluntary  sj'Stem  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
succeed  ;  that  a  woman  probably  would  not  know, 
with  the  best  intention,  when  she  was  diseased, 
so  as  to  lead  her  to  submit  herself  to  hospital 
treatment  ? — Women  very  often  do  not  know 
that  they  are  contagious  in  any  way,  but  I  think 
almost  all  of  them  would  enter  a  hospital  if  they 
thought  of  it. 

683.  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  there 
would  be  this  objection  to  the  success  of  what  we 
call  the  voluntary  system,  tliat  the  woman,  how- 
ever disposed  she  might  be  to  subject  herself  to 
hospital  treatment,  would  not  be  aware  in  some 
cases,  certainly  in  the  case  of  true  syphilis,  of 
the  existence  of  a  reason  for  doing  so  ? — That  is 
true  ;  I  should  merely  say  on  the  other  hand  that 
that  is  counterbalanced  by  the  large  number  that 
will  not  go,  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
detained.  In  the  case  of  voluntary  hospitals, 
they  at  once  present  themselves,  because  they 
are  diseased,  but  if  they  are  afraid  of  being  de- 
tained they  will  not  show  themselves,  and  there- 
fore become  clandestine. 

684.  The  case  I  put  is  that  of  a  woman  who 
believed  herself  to  be  quite  sound ;  she  would 
not  submit  herself  to  examination  voluntarily  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

685.  I  understand  you  object  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  primary  venereal  sores  in  the  Army 
returns? — Very  strongly  indeed. 

686.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
any  primary  venereal  sore  making  its  appearance, 
a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  its  precise 
character  is  known  ? — Not  at  alL  When  a  pa- 
tient calls  upon  me,  I  know  at  once  what  the 
nature  of  the  sore  is. 

687.  Will  you  undertake  to    say  the  instant 
0.44. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck-  —conimned. 
a  sore  is  shown  to  you,  whether  it  is  syphilitic  or 
non-syphilitic  ? — Generally  speaking. 

688.  On  the  spot  ? — Generally  speaking.  Per- 
haps very  rarely  not. 

689  Is  that  opinion  general  amongst  the 
medical  jjrofession? — I  believe  it  is  the  opinion 
of  all  men  like  Berkeley  Hill,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

690.  What  system  of  classification  would  you 
have.  Would  you  divide  the  disorders  into  two 
categories  ? — I  would  divide  them  into  the  soft 
sore  and  the  hai-d  sore,  the  hard  soi-e  meaning 
sometimes  a  sore  not  very  hard ;  the  soft  sore 
and  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis;  the  first 
symptom  of  syphilis. 

691.  Yon  have  stated  in  answer  to  my  Right 
honourable  friend  and  other  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  you  consider  that  secondaries  are 
an  absolute  consequence  of  primaries  ? — In- 
e'V'itably. 

692.  Therefore  you  do  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Routh,  who  was  asked  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  "  If  they  have  reduced  the  primary 
syphilis  by  leading  to  the  cure  of  primary  sores, 
does  it  not  follow  that  they  prevent  secondary 
syphilis?"  and  he  replied  :  "  Indubitably,  if  you 
could  cure  every  case.  (Q.)  And  pro  tanto  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  enable  medical  men  to 
cure  primary  syphilis,  you  prevent  secondaries  ? 
{A.)  Certainly."  Then  I  asked,  '■' Therefore,  if 
the  primary  syphilis  was  effectually  cured,  no 
secondary  syphilis  would  come."  And  the  reply 
was,  "  Certainly."  ( Q.)  "  If  Dr.  Routh  is  worth 
his  fee,  you  never  would  have  secondaries  from  a 
primary  sore?  {A.)  You  would  not."  Do  you 
agree  with  that  opinion  '.' — No. 

693.  With  reference  to  the  figures,  I  will  not 
enter  into  that  wilderness  again,  but  are  you  not 
aware  that  these  primary  venereal  sores  have 
been  considerably  reduced  since  the  Acts  came 
into  operation  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

694.  Therefore,  to  that  extent  the  Acts  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  ? — That  does  not 
follow. 

695.  Why  does  it  not  follow  ?— I  have  already 
said  that  in  other  places  where  the  same  Acts 
have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  they  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

696.  I  am  referring  to  England  and  the  Army 
regulations ;  you  must  not  take  me  to  the  civil 
population ;  we  are  dealing  with  the  results  of 
the  Acts  as  applied  to  the  military,  and  you  have 
read  to  me  a  statement  in  Table  II.,  showing 
that  primary  venereal  sores  have  been  reduced 
from  170  to  53.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  those  figures  ? — Not  the  least. 

697.  Then  if  you  show  that  primary  syphilitic 
venereal  sores  have  been  reduced  from  107  to  53, 
does  it  not  follow  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has 
been  done  ? — So  far  as  that  is  concerned  they 
have  been  reduced,  but  how  they  have  been 
reduced  is  the  question. 

698.  Have  they  not  been  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

699.  Why  not? — Because  I  think  they  were 
reduced  very  much  before  the  Acts  commenced. 
They  were  reduced  from  104  to  75  per  1,000. 

700.  Is  not  a  decrease  from  75  to  53  a  con- 
siderable decrease  ? — That  is  in  the  next  years. 

E  701.  You 
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701.  You  took  three  periods  of  time  ;  the  first 
number  was  106,  then  when  the  Acts  were  in 
partial  opei'ation,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
76.  in  the  next  six  years  to  53 ;  that  is  a  con- 
siderable reduction,  is  it  not,  from  75  to  53  ? 
How  do  you  make  out  that  that  reduction  is  not 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ?— It  is  not 
my  part  to  make  it  out. 

702.  You  come  here  to  give  evidence? — My 
part  Is  simply  to  give  you  my  idea  that  part  of 
the  result  may  have  been  due  to  any  Act,  but 
that  a  great  part  of  it  must  have  been  due  to 
superior  cleanliness,  and  to  the  better  barrack 
accommodation,  because  I  find  that  after  Lord 
Herbert's  Acts  the  number  was  very  much 
decreased  to  the  year  1866.  I  also  find  else- 
where that  cleanliness  and  good  habits  on  the 
part  of  the  men  and  women,  and  higher  civilisa- 
tion, get  rid  of  it.  I  presume  that  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  same  way,  therefore  if  the  Acts 
have  done  something  they  cannot  have  done 
nearly  the  whole.  They  must  have  done  a  very 
slight  portion  of  It.  The  numbers  would  have 
been  exceedingly  leduced  had  there  been  no 
A^cts.  I  do  not  know  how  much  credit  I  should 
give  to  the  Acts,  and  how  much  not. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

703.  Do  you  say  that  the  Acts  have  increased 
the  disease  ? — I  think  they  have  increased  it  very 
much.  They  may  possibly  have  decreased  soft 
sores. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

704.  You  have  no  grounds  of  your  own  for 
maintaining  that  these  Acts  have  not  caused  this 
decrease? — No. 

705.  Therefore,  the  Acts  may  have  caused  the 
decrease  for  aught  you  know  ? — I  admit  it. 

706.  Yoiu"  contention  is  that  the  decrease  has 
been  only  in  soft  sores  '! — That  is  my  conten- 
tion. 

707.  The  ground  upon  which  you  arrive  at 
that  opinion  is  the  non-decrease  in  secondaries  ? — 
Precisely. 

703.  You  do  not  suppose  that  all  these  secon- 
dary cases  were  attributable  to  primaries  which 
were  contracted  in  the  Army? — I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  I  know  they  must  have  had  primaries, 
and  these  primaries  are  contained  in  that 
number  o3. 

709.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  primary  was 
contracted  in  the  Army.  The  Army  is  a  fluctua- 
ting body  since  the  short  service  system  has  been 
introduced  ;  I  am  advised  by  high  medical  autho- 
rities that  secondaries  may  make  theii- appearance 
at  any  period  between  six  months  and  20  years. 
Is  not  that  so? — Not  secondaries.  What  we 
call  secondaries  usually  disappear  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  ;  then  come  in  the  groups  of  ter- 
tiaries,  deeper  lesions. 

710.  In  order  to  make  out  that  the  non- 
decrease  of  secondaries  is  any  test  as  regards 
syphilis  in  the  Army,  you  must  show  that 
the  primary  symptoms  which  preceded  those 
secondaries  were  contracted  in  the  Army  ?  — 
Precisely. 

711.  Are  you  able  to  show  that  ? — I  should  be 
able  to  show  it  easily  if  the  Army  Ileport  were 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
well  drawn  up,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  say  will  be 
of  some  use  in  that  respect  in  future.  If  the  Army 
Reports  were  well  drawn  up  I  should  know  what 
the  number  53  with  regard  to  primary  sores  means. 
I  should  find  that  it  would  probably  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  25  cases  of  hard  sores,  and  say28  cases 
of  soft.  If  any  of  us  could  alter  the  form  of  the 
Army  Keports,  we  might  be  able  to  answer  that 
question ;  at  present  I  have  no  means  whatever 
of  answering  it. 

712.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  secondary 
syphilis  is  no  test  of  the  number  of  primary  sores 
which  have  been  treated  by  the  Anny  surgeon  ? 
—  It  seems  to  me  the  only  test  you  have. 

713.  Allowmeto  put  this  beforeyou.  A.  number 
of  these  soldiers  arrive  from  foreign  stations,  from 
China  and  India,  where  there  are  no  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ;  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  a 
number  of  these  secondary  cases  the  primaries 
have  been  contracted  elsewhere,  abroad? — Cer- 
tainly. 

714.  Therefore,  can  you  put  forward  the 
amount  of  secondaries  as  a  true  test  of  the  pri- 
mary cases  that  have  been  treated  by  the  army 
surgeons  in  the  first  instance? — It  seems  the 
only  test  we  can  get. 

715.  But  a  very  fallacious,  misleadinir  test? — 
These  Blue  Books  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on. 

716.  There  is  a  military  provision  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Lord  CardwelFs  Order? — Yes  ; 
I  believe  it  had  something  to  do  with  stopping 
the  pay  when  the  soldiers  were  in  hospital. 

717.  It  stops  the  pay  where  the  patient  is 
diseased  with  a  primary  sore  or  with  gonorrhoea, 
but  not  when  he  is  suffering  from  secondaries  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  was  in  1873. 

718.  Do  you  not  think  it  likely,  as  it  has  been 
shown  in  evidence,  that  many  men  to  avoid 
losing  their  pay  would  conceal  their  primary 
symptoms  ?— I  am  sure  of  it. 

719.  Then  they  would  not  come  before  the 
surgeon  before  they  were  disabled  by  seconda- 
ries ? — The  tendencies  of  all  such  laws  are  well 
known.  The  tendency  of  a  law  like  that  is  to 
make  a  man  conceal  his  condition. 

720.  Then  you  will  admit  that  many  secondary 
cases  must  have  come  into  this  particular  cate- 
gory, of  which  the  primaries  have  been  caused 
by  concealment  under  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  ? 
—You  mean  that  there  are  more  secondaries 
than  there  ought  to  be. 

721.  In  consequence  of  concealment  of  pri- 
maries under  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  ? — I  do  not 
see  what  concealment  has  to  do  with  that, 
because  you  would  have  secondaries  whether 
they  were  concealed  or  not. 

722.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  A  man 
conceals  a  primary  under  Lord  Cardwell's  Order 
to  avoid  losing  his  pay,  and  then  it  developes 
into  a  secondary  ? — It  always  will  do  so. 

723.  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
very  likely  that  many  of  these  secondary  cases 
would  arise  in  that  way  ? — I  have  said  that 
secondaries  always  follow  after  primaries. 

724.  I  want  to  show  you  that  secondaries  are 
no  measure  of  primaries  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  there  is  in  bringing  primaries 
under  the  control  of  the  army  surgeon ;  many  of 

these 
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these  secondary  cases  that  you  say  are  a  test  of 
the  fallacious  workings  of  the  Act  must  find 
themselves  in  that  category  from  concealment  of 
primaries  from  the  army  surgeon  ? — I  should 
think  that  has  had  a  very  disturbing  influence  on 
the  statistics. 

725.  You  have  said,  and  I  agree  with  the  ob- 
servation, that  there  ought  to  be  an  early  exami- 
nation of  soldiers  ? — I  did  not  venture  to  suggest 
that. 

726.  Supposing  there  is  no  early  examination 
of  soldiers,  is  not  the  best  thing  to  do  to  cure 
them  as  speedily  as  jiossible  after  they  are  ill  ? — 
That  is  the  business  of  medicine. 

727.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  can 
make  with  regard  to  improving  the  Acts  in  that 
respect? — 1  think  the  army  surgeons  attend  to 
their  own  business  very  well,  and  I  dare  not,  as 
a  civilian,  offer  any  advice  to  them  on  those 
points. 

728.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  entirely  approve 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  army  surgeons  conduct 
their  professional  duty  ?  —  I  consider  them  a 
highly  educated  and  fine  body  of  men. 

729.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  army  surgeons  individually, 
therefore  I  cannot  tell. 

730.  What  is  your  opinion?— My  opinion  is 
that  Mr.  Myers  is  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

731.  Have  you  ever  known  an  army  surgeon 
opposed  to  the  Acts  ? — I  have  not  the  honour  of 
a  very  large  acquaintance  with  army  surgeons, 
therefore  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  no  statistics  as 
to  their  opinions. 

732.  Have  you  ever  known  one  opposed  to 
the  Acts? — I  do  not  remember. 

733.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  women  would  go  voluntarily  to  hospitals  ? 
— I  know  that  they  do,  and  they  are  very  glad  to 
get  into  them. 

734.  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  they  have 
been  in  hospitals  a  short  time,  in  many  cases  they 
discharge  themselves  ?■— I  am  quite  aware  of  that, 
if  there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  them. 

735.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bond, 
a  medical  gentleman  of  great  experience,  who 
was  examined  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
also  before  this  Committee  ? — I  have  not  read  it ; 
I  have  seen  references  to  it. 

736.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  said  that  it  was 
an  impossibility  to  keep  diseased  women  in  hos- 
pitals ? —  Yes. 

737.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  think  there 
must  be  some  fallacy  in  it,  because  I  find  the  girls 
in  my  hospital  stay  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  or 
without  any  difiiculty  whatever  as  long  as  they 
are  ill. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

738.  You  were  asked  by  Sir  Henry  Wolff  to 
compare  the  figures,  particularly  of  gonorrhoea  in 
certain  districts  from  1860  to  1878,  and  in  the 
cases  to  which  he  drew  your  attention  there  was 
generally  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  gonorrhoea.  Now  if  instead  of 
looking  at  the  protected  stations  to  which  Sir 
Henry  Wolff  drew  your  attention,  you  had 
directed  your  attention  to  the  unprotected  sta- 
tions and  to  large  towns,  would  you  not  have 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
found  precisely  the  same  results  ? — It  seemed  so 
to  me,  exactly  the  same. 

739.  So  that  whatever  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  those  figures  and  that  reduction,  applies  to 
subjected  and  unsubjected  stations  alike  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

740.  Is  there  not  also  another  fallacy  in  the 
comparison,  that  it  is  made  between  the  year 
1860  and  the  year  1873?  Is  it  not  a  fallacy  to 
compare  the  figures  of  those  years,  and  to  refer 
the  difference,  if  the  difference  is  any  diminution 
in  disease,  entirely  to  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts? — 1  think  so,  because  the 
Acts  were  not  in  force  at  all  then.  They  only 
began  to  be  in  force  in  1866. 

741.  It  was  in  1867  that  the  Act  was  passed 
for  the  compulsory  examination  of  women,  and  it 
only  gradually  came  into  operation  ? — Yes  ;  you 
may  say  1868. 

742.  I  believe  it  only  came  fully  into  opera- 
tion in  1870  ?— Yes. 

743.  So  that  the  comparison  is  a  fallacious 
one  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

744.  Then  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Acts  upon  gonorrhoea,  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
believe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  advisers  of 
the  army,  as  in  evidence  before  this  Committee ; 
will  you  take  the  Medical  Report  of  1872  and 
read  what  is  said  there  ? — "  With  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  gonorrhoea,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  average  ratio  of  admissions  for  the  eight 
years  from  1865  to  1S72  was  higher  at  the  pro- 
tected than  at  the  unprotected  stations." 

745.  Then  in  the  Medical  Report  for  1873,  do 
you  find  any  explanation  of  the  subsequent  fall  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  to  what  is  that  explanation  re- 
ferred?— There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fall 
of  the  rate  of  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  in  1873, 
is  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Warrant, 
in  the  month  of  October  in  that  year,  du-ecting 
that  the  pay  of  soldiers,  admitted  into  hospitals 
with  venereal  diseases,  should  be  forfeited  during 
their  stay  there. 

746.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  turn  to 
Sir  William  Muir's  evidence  in  reply  to  my 
questions,  and  read  his  statement  of  opinion 
upon  that  subject? — "  (Q.)  Therefore  down  to  the 
year  1873  the  figures  show,  and  it  is  your  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army,  that  the  Acts  have  produced  no 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  gonorrhoea?  {A.') 
Very  little.  (Q.)  None?  {A.)  I  should  say 
none." 

747.  One  more  question  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  secondary  syphilis  and  primary 
sores,  in  the  period  following  upon  Lord  Card- 
well's  order  ;  there  is  a  sudden  and  heavy  reduc- 
tion of  primary  sores,  and  there  is  no  reduction 
in  secondaries  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — It  must  be 
so. 

748.  Then  there  was  an  inducement  in  that 
order  which  stopped  the  pay  of  the  soldier  to 
conceal  primary  affection  ? — Yes. 

749.  There  was  no  inducement  to  conceal  the 
secondary  ? — So  it  appears. 

750.  Your  inference  would  be  therefore  that 
the  figures  of  secondary  syphilis  are  reliable 
rather  than  those  of  the  primary  sores  ?  —  Of 
course, 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

751.  Taking  the  figures  of  secondary  sypliilis 
as  the  more  reliable  of  the  two,  there  is  no 
decrease,  is  there,  during  the  period  of  six  years 
of  full  operation  of  the  Acts,  compared  with  the 
previous  six  years,  when  they  were  gradually 
coming  into  use  ? — No,  they  are  both  the  same, 
25. 

752.  But  there  is  a  very  large  increase,  if  you 
take  the  proportion  of  secondary  to  primary 
sores  ? — Very  large. 

753.  Your  inference  I  take  it  is  that  secondary 
syphilis,  and  therefore  true  syphilis,  primary  or 
secondary,  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Acts, 
but  that  the  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lord 
Cardwell's  Order  on  the  other,  have  reduced  the 
real  or  admitted  number  of  primary  non-syphilitic 
sores  ? — That  appears  to  be  so  on  the  face  of  it, 

Sir  H.  D.  Wolff. 

754.  I  have  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of 
Colonel  Tottenham,  a  paper  in  which  I  have 
taken  the  average  per  1,000  of  the  years  1860 
and  1873,  of  the  protected  and  unprotected  dis- 
tricts ;  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  Windsor 
and  Wai'ley,  because  they  were  not  in  the  first. 


Sir  H.  D.  W'bZ^— continued. 
I  have  given  an  average  of  the  decrease  in  the 
jDrotected  districts  in  1860,  as  2-l'603,  and  in 
1873,  10'302 ;  and  in  the  unprotected  districts, 
20-106;  and  in  1873,  13-030.  I  will  ask  you  to 
check  it,  and  say  whether  it  is  correct  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

755.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  secondary 
syphilis  does  not  arise  from  an  infinite  variety  of 
causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  ? — It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

756.  1  meau  the  original  constitution  of  the 
patient  himself? — It  has  notliing  to  do  mth  it. 

757.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  his  conduct  ? 
■ — Nothing  whatever. 

758.  Therefore,  however  careless,  or  however 
drunken  a  man  may  be,  it  will  not  affect  his 
liability  to  secondary  syijhilis? — Not  his  liability, 
but  it  will  affect  the  character  of  it ;  it  will  make 
it  severer  if  he  drinks  or  is  dissipated. 

759.  Will  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing,  except  as  re- 
gards the  severity. 

760.  Natural  causes  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
will  not  affect  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but 
only  modify  its  intensitj'  ? — Precisely. 
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Mr.  Stansfeld. 

761.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  Fellow  and  late 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

762.  Were  you  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Pathology  at  that  institution? — I  was. 

763.  And  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hos- 
pital ? — I  was. 

764.  And  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital '/ — Yes. 

765.  Do  you  now  hold  the  appointment  of 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital 
and  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital  ? 
— I  do. 

766.  You  have  had,  have  you  not,  considerable 
experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  ? — Very  considerable. 

767.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Surgery?  — I  was. 

768.  And  also  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  to  deliver  the  Lettsonian 
Lectures  on  Syphilis  in  1875? — I  was. 

769.  Did  you  write  the  articles  on  Gonorrhoea 
and  Syphilis  in  Holmes'  Surgery?  —I  did. 

770.  Are  you  the  author  of  a  book  which  has 
been  already  much  quoted  before  the  Committee, 
entitled  "Lectures  on  Syphilis"? — I  am. 

771.  Are  you  also  the  author  of  "Practical 
Pathology,"  in  two  volumes,  and  several  other 
medical  works? — I  am. 

772.  Have  you  carefully  studied  the  operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  this  country, 
regarding  them  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  ? 
— I  have  studied  them. 

773.  When  I  say  "  carefully,"  I  presume  you 
have  not,  year  by  year,  gone  consecutively  and 
in  detail  into  all  the  statistics  ? — I  have  not. 

774.  What  I  mean  is  that  you,  as  a  medical 
man  specially  interested  in  this  subject  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  have  carefully  considered 
the  operation  and  the  influence  of  those  Acts  ? — 
I  have. 

775.  And  you  have  considered  them,  1  pre- 
sume, with   special    reference  to  the  facts  and 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
opinions  and  expectations  upon  which  they  were 
founded  when  introduced? — I  have. 

776.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  medical 
expectations  upon  which  those  Acts  were  partly 
founded  when  they  were  introduced? — When 
those  Acts  were  introduced  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  by  inspection  a  surgeon  could  tell 
whether  a  patient  was  infectious  or  not,  and  it 
was  upon  that  idea  that  the  Contagious  Acts 
originally  were  founded,  both  abroad  and  here. 

777.  Was  there  a  theory  at  that  time  held  by 
many  eminent  men  that  real  syphilis  could  only 
be  communicated  by  contact  with  the  secretion  of 
a  primary  sore? — It  was  the  universal  opinion  at 
that  time  upon  the  Continent,  and  most  English 
authors  followed  that  opinion.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Professor  Ricord,  whose  oj)inion 
everybody  received  at  that  time. 

778.  Has  that  theory  now  been  demonstrated 
to  be  unsound? — It  has  been  demonsti'ated  to 
have  been  entirely  unsound. 

779.  In  fact  that  theory  is  no  longer  held  by 
any  medical  authority  ? — No,  I  should  think  not; 
none  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

780.  Is  it  not  practically  universally  admitted 
by  medical  men  that  syphilis  can  be  conveyed  by 
the  secretions  of  persons  who  long  ago  passed 
through  the  primary  stages  ?  —  Certainly.  I 
would  submit  these  diagrams  to  the  Committee, 
and  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  subse- 
quently. These  represent  inoculations  from 
the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a 
syphilitic  woman  which  presented  nothing  pecu- 
liar at  all  as  far  as  ocular  demonstration  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  taken  from  the  common  muco- 
purulent discharge  of  a  syphilitic  woman,  and  it 
has  produced  what  is  called  the  characteristic 
inoculation;  but  there  was  nothing  like  a  primary 
sore,  and  no  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
that  could  be  recognised  as  syphilitic. 

781.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  medical  men  at  this  day  is 
that  syphilis  may  be   communicated  by  the  se- 
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Mr.  Stansfe.ld — continued, 
cretions  of  persons  who  have  long  passed  the  stage 
of  primary  syphilis  ? — Certainly. 

782.  And,  in  your  judgment,  that  change  in 
medical  scientific  opinion  has  very  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  utility  or  use- 
lessness  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — It 
has  a  very  great  bearing. 

783.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
classification  of  the  venereal  diseases  which  you 
yourself  are  prepared  to  adopt  ? — I  may  say  in 
the  study  of  all  diseases  we  must,  if  we  reaUy 
want  to  understand  them,  consider  them  in  their 
uncomplicated  forms;  and  these  are,  firstly, 
gonorrhoea,  vhich  is  a  discharge  from  the 
urethra ;  secondly,  there  is  the  local  venereal 
sore,  which  does  not  infect  the  constitution; 
thirdly,  there  is  the  true  syphilis,  which,  unless 
influenced  by  treatment,  always  affects  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

784.  You  said  "unless"? — Yes  ;  that  is  very 
material,  unless  influenced  by  treatment,  and 
proper  treatment,  of  course. 

785.  The  third  is  the  true  venereal  sore  which 
aifects  the  constitution,  subject  to  this,  that  it 
may  be  affected  by  proper  treatment  ? — It  may 
be  influenced  by  treatment. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

786.  Will  you  describe  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  these  three  forms  in  such  a  way_  as  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  those  characteristics, 
and  the  differences  between  them  ?— I  need  not 
describe  gonorrhoea,  I  presume. 

787.  It  is  hardly  necessary;  but  will  you  dis- 
tinguish between  the  local,  venereal,  non-syphililic 
sore,  and  true  syphilis,  primary  and  secondary  ? 
— The  local  venereal  sore,  which  in  my  publica- 
tions I  have  always  called  a  suppurating  sore, 
always  commences  within  two  or  three  days  of 
the  application  of  the  poison.  It  always  runs  on 
to  ulceration,  and  to  a  loss  of  substance:  that 
is  peculiar,  because  the  other  forms  do  not.  It 
assumes  something  of  that  character  {shoioing 
a  diagram).  'Ihere  is  a  loss  of  substance  ;  a  clear, 
definite,  sharp  outline,  and  a  good  deal  of  secre- 
tion from  the  surface.  That  sore  is  always  in- 
oculable  again  upon  the  same  subject,  or  upon 
other  subjects.  The  inoculation  when  repeated 
becomes  less  and  less,  but  they  may  be  reproduced 
an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and  are  never  fol- 
lowed by  constitutional  symptoms.  Professor 
Daniellsen  in  Norway  inoculated  a  large  number 
of  lepers  who  had  never  had  syphilis.  He  ino- 
culated them  a  great  number  of  times  with  this 
particular  poison,  and  they  none  of  them  had  any 
constitutional  syphilis  except  one,  and  in  that 
case  it  was  found  out  afterwards  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  poison  ;  that  the  poison  of 
real  syphilis  had  been  taken  instead  of  that  from 
the  local  sore. 

Chairman. 
788.  Is  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
local  sore  which  is  innocuous,  and  the  true 
syphilitic  sore  ? — In  what  we  call  virgin  consti- 
tutions, that  is  to  say,  constitutions  that  have 
not  been  previously  affected,  it  is  always  very 
easy  to  distinguish  them.     If  the   constitution 


Chairman — continued, 
has  been  previously  affected,  you  get  all  sorts  of 
complications. 

789.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  expe- 
rienced surgeon  can  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  soft  and  the  syphilitic  sore? — Clearly. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

790.  The  characteristic  of  the  soft  sore  are 
loss  of  substance  and  formation  of  pus  and  ulcera- 
tion?—  Yes;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
succeeds  to  inoculation. 

791.  But  to  the  eye  the  distinctive  character- 
istics would  be  loss  of  substance  and  ulceration  ? 
—Yes. 

792.  Now,  will  you  come  to  true  syphilis  ? — 
True  syphilis  appears,  in  a  virgin  constitution  of 
course,  in  about  ten  days  to  seven  weeks  after 
inoculation. 

793.  By  the  term  "  virgin  constitution,"  you 
mean  one  not  already  syphilised  ? — I  do. 

794.  What  is  the  first  symptom  ? — It  always 
appears  as  a  pimple  or  an  abrasion.  It  differs 
from  the  local  sore,  which  almost  always  appears 
at  a  pustule  or  suppurates  at  once. 

Chairman, 

795.  Upon  the  organ  ? — Upon  any  organ 
which  is  infected.  I  have  here  a  diagram  of  a 
characteristic  of  the  local  sore.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  substance ;  not  a  loss  of  substance,  as 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

796.  The  primary  symptoms  may  appear  any- 
where ? — I  have  known  them  to  appear  on  the 
tongue.  That  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was 
perfectly  a  virgin,  and  she  got  it  from  a  spoon. 
Shakespeare  knew  that.  He  says:  "  As  long 
as  I  live,  will  I  forget  to  drink  after  thee."  We 
are  only  coming  back  to  the  knowledge  they 
then  had. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

797.  This  primary  syphilitic  sore  will  appear  at 
the  point  where  the  contagion  has  been  effected  ? 
— Certainly. 

798.  It  may  not  necessarily  be  upon  the  gene- 
rative organs? — No  ;  it  may  be  anywhere. 

799.  It  will  be  at  the  spot  where  the  poison 
has  come  into  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ? — Not  necessarily  with  the  mucous  mem- 
braue. 

800.  With  the  skin?— The  local  form  of 
disease  when  naturally  contracted,  generally 
appears  on  the  mucous  membrane;  the  true 
syphilitic  poison  may  be  imbibed  through  the  skin 
without  any  breach  of  surface. 

801.  Wherever  that  poison  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  human  body,  whatever  portion 
of  the  surface  it  has  come  into  contact  with,  it 
may  produce  primary  syphilis  ? — It  may  produce 
it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  likely  where  the  skin  is 
whole  as  where  it  is  abraded;  but  still  it  may 
produce  it. 

802.  The  most  salient  distinction  between  the 
first  symptom  of  syphilis  and  the  local  non- 
syphilitic  sore  is,  that  in  the  case  of  syphilis  it  is 
a  pimple  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  local  sore  it  is  a 
pustule  ? — Yes. 

803,  Or 
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Mr.  Staiisfeld — continued. 

803.  Or  in  other  words,  am  I  right  in  saying, 
in  the  case  of  local  sore,  there  is  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance, and  in  the  case  of  syphilis  there  is  a  gain 
of  substance  ? — That  is  so. 

804.  What  follows,  in  point  of  symptoms  ? — 
After  a  short  time,  in  true  syphilitic,  the  corre- 
sponding absorbent  glands,  wherever  they  may  be 
in  the  body,  not  necessarily  in  the  groin,  but  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  be,  become 
enlarged.  The  same  kind  of  action  occurs,  in- 
crease of  substance,  but  no  suppuration.  It  is 
quite  characteristic. 

805.  The  characteristic  of  the  non-infecting 
sore  being  suppuration  ? — Not  in  the  absorbents; 
in  order  to  produce  suppuration  in  these  there 
must  be  some  additional  irritation.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  inoculations  have  been  made 
with  pus  from  the  non-infecting  sore,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  there  is  any  suppuration 
or  enlargement  of  the  glands.  There  must  be 
some  additional  irritation. 

806.  Did  not  1  understand  you,  going  back  to 
the  local  non-syphilitic  sore,  to  say  that  it  gave 
rise,  at  an  early  date,  to  the  formation  of  pus? — 
On  the  part  inoculated. 

807.  And  in  the  case  of  real  syphilis,  subsequent 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  glands,  there  would, 
of  course,  be  a  development  of  what  you  would 
call  secondary  symptoms  P^There  would,  with 
about  the  same  certainty  as  the  eruption  of  small 
pox  would  follow  inoculation  of  small  pox,  pro- 
vided, also,  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  treatment. 

808.  Am  I  right  in  saying  in  the  case  of  true 
syphilis,  unless  there  be  some  accidental  cause 
of  irritation,  or  some  cause  of  weakness  in  the 
patient's  own  constitution,  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  suppuration? — It  is  not ;  there  is  often  at  some 
periods  of  the  case,  as  after  vaccination,  some 
little  suppuration  at  the  seat  of  the  sore,  but  no 
suppurating  bubo.  I  have  here  two  plates  re- 
presenting primary  syphilitic  sores  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic, and  in  neither  case  is  there  any  sup- 
puration. 

809.  Now,  with  regard  to  treatment ;  take  the 
non-syphilitic  sore  ;  what  does  that  require  to 
effect  a  cure  ? — It  only  requires  cleanliness;  it 
always  heals  of  itself  within  a  ievf  weeks. 

810.  Remaining  purely  local  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

811.  Without  any  medicine  at  all? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

812.  Does  it  generally  incapacitate  a  person 
from  following  his  ordinary  avocations  ? — It  does 
not.  I  have  here  the  representation  of  a  case  in 
which  I  inoculated  a  gentleman's  arm,  and  he 
allowed  me  to  take  the  drawing  of  it  afterwards. 
He  followed  his  business  during  the  whole  time, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

813.  Is  that  the  soft  sore  ? — That  is  the  soft  sore. 

814.  A  non-syphilitic  sore  ? — A  non-syphilitic 
sore  may  have  accidental  complications  which 
may  make  it  very  severe  ;  but  a  simple  uncom- 
plicated non-venereal  sore  is  a  simple  local  effect, 
and  if  not  irritated,  does  not  at  all  incapacitate 
a  man  from  doing  his  duty. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

815.  Syphilis  is  a  blood  disease  ? — Essentially. 

816.  And  affects  the  entire  system  ? — It  affects 
the  entire  system. 

817.  And  it  may  last  for  what  period  of  time  ? 
— Mr.  Pope  says,  all  the  life,  and  it  is  quite  true 
it  may  last  a  man's  lifetime  if  not  cured. 

818.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  necessary 
to  effect  a  cure,  that  treatment,  I  presume,  would 
have  to  begin  very  early,  would  it  not  ? — Some 
surgeons  wait  for  the  development  of  secondary 
symptoms  before  they  really  begin  the  cure,  but 
that  is,  I  believe,  because  they  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  primary  symptoms  are  going  to 
develope  into  secondary  or  not. 

819.  I  take  it  in  that  way.  Let  us  sujjpose 
that  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  case  waits  tiU 
the  secondary  symptoms  develope  themselves ; 
then  would,  or  would  not,  the  treatment  neces- 
sitate precautions  which  would  interfere  with  the 
daily  ordinary  vocations  of  the  patient? — Cer- 
tainly, if  you  are  to  cure  the  patient,  not  simply 
treat  him. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

820.  Is  it  the  case  that  primary  symptoms  are 
always  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  Put 
the  case  of  a  man  or  woman  coming,  under  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geon, would  he  be  able  to  cure  primary  symptoms 
so  completely  as  to  prevent  secondaries  ?^They 
can  be  cured  so  that  the  patient  himself  and  none 
of  his  friends  would  know  that  he  had  ever  had 
anything  the  matter  with  him.  A  medical  eye 
will  generally  detect  at  some  period  when  the 
secondary  symptoms  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared, some  little  deterioration  of  health;  he  will 
either  get  a  little  thin,  or  a  little  out  of  sorts. 

821.  For  all  practical  purposes  primary  symp- 
toms may  be  cured  in  this  sense,  that  secondaries 
may  be  prevented  ? — They  may.  They  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

822.  You  can  cure  primary  symptoms  in  such 
a  way  that  the  patient  will  cease  to  be  contagious  ; 
would  you  say  that  ? — I  might  cure  him  in  such  a 
way  that  the  inoculated  sjDot  would  not  be  con- 
tagious ;  but  it  would  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
he  was  not  contagious  altogether,  as  I  think  we 
shall  see  by  and  bye. 

823.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  to 
treatprimary  syjshilisjthatis  true  syphilis, in  such 
away  that  from  the  moment  of  the  cure  the  patient 
would  cease  to  be  contagious  ? — Certainly  not, 
because  the  secondary  symptoms  are  due,  and 
they  themselves  are  contagious. 

824.  They  cannot  be  prevented.  Then  I  am 
afraid  I  must  take  your  first  answer  with  a  little 
qualification,  because  I  thought  you  said  the 
patient  might  be  cured  at  the  primary  stage  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude,  practically,  the  occur- 
rence of  secondaries  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
understood  you  to  refer  to  the  primary  sore  only. 
I  now  say,  decidedly  yes.  I  constantly  allow 
patients  to  get  married  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  ;  I  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

825.  After  primaries? — After  ^^rimaries,  with- 
out any  secondaries. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

826.  Syphilis,  if  not  eradicated,  I  take  it,  is  of 
E  4  very 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
veiy   much   greatov    importance   than    venereal 
sores  ? — Very  much. 

827.  It  affects  the  constitution  of  the  patient  ? 
— It  affects  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
may  be  communicated  to  others,  and  may  be 
communicated  to  the  patient's  chiklren. 

828.  Kow,  you  have  spoken  of  the  inoculation 
of  syphilis  as  well  as  of  the  local  sores  ;  does  the 
inoculation  of  syphilis  bear  an  analogy,  which 
you  think  worthy  of  remark,  to  the  inoculation 
by  the  vaccine  virus  ? — It  does. 

829.  After  inoculation  of  syphilis,  is  the 
patient  protected  for  a  time,  as  he  is  protected  by 
vaccination  from  small  pox  ? — He  is,  for  a  time. 
Any  inoculations  that  succeed  are  of  the  most 
trivial  character.  There  are  some  of  them  that 
have  been  made  from  real  chancres,  and  they 
produce  a  kind  of  abortive  pimple,  if  they  produce 
anytliing.  It  generally  fails  altogether  if  nothing 
but  the  secretion  from  the  infecting  sore  is  taken. 
If  there  is  any  irritating  matter  mixed  with  it, 
then  it  succeeds,  and  produces  something  like  the 
inoculations  which  I  first  showed.  Those  are 
inoculations  from  the  mucus  of  the  vagina  on 
another  syphilitic  patient. 

830.  Did  I  understand  you  as  saying  that 
these  two  affections  are  entirely  distinct? — 
Entirely  distinct,  as  much  as  measles  and  small  pox. 

831.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  protection 
by  inoculation  from  the  non-syphilitic  local  sore  ? 
— After  a  great  number  of  inoculations  have 
been  made,  the  skin  seems  to  get  accustomed  to 
it,  and  will  not  receive  any  more  as  it  would  if  the 
patient's  skin  were  repeatedly  blistered,  or  if 
you  were  repeatedly  stung  by  mosquitoes  ;  after 
a  time  it  "cts  inured  to  it,  and  the  mosquito 
sting  does  no  harm. 

832.  Besides  the  soft  or  non-syphilitic  chancre 
and  the  harder  syphilitic,  we  have  heard  of  the 
mixed  chancre  ;  what  is  that  ? — It  occasionally 
happens  that  some  spot  is  inoculated  by  both 
kinds  of  poison  at  the  same  time ;  then  the 
poison  from  the  soft  chancre  produces  its  legi- 
timate effect,  and  after  that  is  over,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  hard  chancre  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  both  run  their  course  regularly  and 
definitely  without  interfering  with  each  other, 
although  the  inoculation  has  taken  place  upon 
the  same  spot. 

833.  But  they  are  two  distinct  chancres  ? — 
They  are  two  distinct  chancres. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

834.  Two  different  diseases  at  the  same  time  ? 
— Yes ;  but  that  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  reinoculations  new  formed  on  a  syphilitic 
subject.  The  first  is  the  mixed  chancre,  ab 
initio  ;  the  second  is  something  that  occurs  in  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  and  the  two  must  not  be 
mixed  together  in  our  descriptions. 

835.  In  the  case  of  what  is  called  the  mixed 
chancre,  which  you  say  is  really  a  combination  of 
two  chancres,  is  that  usually  accompanied  at  once 
by  a  suppuration  ? — At  once. 

836.  And  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  with 
true  syphilis  ? — That  is  not  the  case  with  true 
syphilis. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

837.  We  have  had  some  medical  evidence 
before  this  Committee  on   the   question,  I  am 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
disposed  to  call  it  the  vexed  question,  of  the 
duality  or  unity  of  the  venereal  poison.  Surgeon 
Myers,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  has  expressed 
before  tliis  Committee  the  opinion  that  the 
dualistic  theory  is  dying  out,  and  he  cited  certain 
authorities  on  his  side  of  the  question  ;  since 
then  we  have  had  other  authorities  cited  to  us 
by  the  witness.  Dr.  Drysdale,  who  preceded 
you ;  will  you  give  the  Committee  the  benefit  of 
your  opinion  on  this  question  of  medical  science? 
— I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  dualistic 
theory  is  the  correct  one. 

838.  Have  you  written  and  lectured  upon  that 
very  subject? — I  have. 

839.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  dualistic 
theory  is  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
medical  authorities  ?— On  the  Continent  it  is 
now  universally  received. 

840.  And  in  this  country? — And  in  this 
country  by  the  great  majority  of  medical  autho- 
rities. M.  Ricord  himself,  who  was  the  great 
authority  for  the  single  theory,  has  now  entirely 
abandoned  it. 

841.  Therefore,  speaking  as  a  medical  man 
familiar  with  this  subject,  and  with  medical 
opinion  on  this  subject,  you  are  prepared  to  state 
to  the  Committee  that,  so  far  from  the  dualistic 
theory  dying  out,  it  is  the  theory  of  unity  which 
is  dying,  or  has  died  out  ? — That  is  so. 

842.  You  hold,  therefore,  and  the  profession 
generally  holds,  that  the  true  syphilitic  chancre 
and  the  local  venereal  sore  are  essentially  diflferent 
diseases,  resulting  from  different  and  distinct 
kinds  of  poison  ? — That  is  so. 

843.  And  that  no  sore  of  either  kind  can  be 
converted  into  the  other  ? — That  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

844.  One  is  constitutional,  and  the  other  not ; 
is  that  the  right  distinction  ? — It  requires  a  little 
definition  of  terms,  but  that  is  quite  right  as  far  as 
the  words  go. 

845.  The  mixed  sore  is,  of  course,  capable  of 
undergoing  a  characteristic  change,  because  it 
really  is,  as  you  have  explained,  two  sores,  and 
not  one  ? — That  is  so. 

846.  Each  sore  following  its  own  nature  to  the 
end  ? — That  is  so. 

847.  Does  it  follow,  upon  these  facts  and  views, 
in  your  opinion,  that  an  exact  proportion  is 
always  maintained  between  real  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis? — Provided  the  inoculations 
occur  in  what  we  call  a  virgin  constitution,  a  con- 
stitution previously  uninfected,  and,  provided  the 
disease  be  not  influenced  by  treatment,  the 
secondary  symptoms  follow  as  surely  as  the  small 
pox  eruption  follows  the  inoculation  of  small  pox. 

848.  In  fact,  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is 
this,  as  has  been  explained  to  us  already  by 
another  professional  witness,  that  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis  are  simply  syphilis  at  different 
stages  ? — Different  stages  of  the  same  disease. 

849.  Of  course,  you  may  check  or  cure  that 
disease  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  time  at 
which  you  have  been  enabled  to  take  it  hand,  and 
according  to  the  character  and  success  of  your 
treatment  ? — That  is  so. 

850.  So  many  questions  have  been  interpolated 
with  regard  to  this  expression  of  your  opinion, 
that  primary  syphilis  may  be  cured,  that  I  will 

at 
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Mr.  Osborne  il^ort/a?;  — continued, 
at  once  put  a  question  to  you  on  that  part  of  the 
subject.  I  presume  that  one  conclusion  wliich  I 
should  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  expression  of 
that  opinion  is,  that  in  your  mind  it  is  of  essential 
importance  that  the  disease  in  the  soldier  should 
be  made  known  to  the  medical  authorities  and 
treated  at  the  earliest  possible  period? — Cer- 
tainlv. 

8.51.  It  is  In  the  case  of  a  soldier,  is  it  not,  that 
it  is  most  possible  to  secure  that  early  discovery 
and  succesful  treatment? — Necessarily. 

852.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  once  been  syphilised  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  protected  from  renewed  syphilisation 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  ?— For  a  con- 
siderable time.  He  may  be  cured,  and  then  he 
may  be  infected  again. 

853.  During  that  time  that  person  will  not 
always,  but  frequently,  be  capable  of  conveying 
disease  by  contagion  ? — Before  he  or  she  is  con- 
stitutionally cured — certainly. 

854.  Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  case  of  the 
soldier  to  the  case  of  the  woman  with  whom  he 
consorts,  unless  you  assume  that  you  get  posses- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  treatment  and  cure,  of  the 
woman  immediately  on  her  first  attack  of  primary 
syphilis,  you  will  not  be  able  to  effect  the  object 
of  her  complete  cure  :  she  will  have  been  already 
syphilised.  Is  that  so  ? — She  will  be  sure  to  have 
secondary  symptoms. 

855.  Or  she  may  have  had  secondary  symptoms  ? 
— Or  she  may  have  had  secondary  symptoms. 

856.  Then  the  disease,  of  course,  may  show 
itself  in  a  very  modified  form.  If  a  prostitute 
has  had  true  syphilis,  I  understand  from  you 
that  though  that  is  not  a  permanent  protection, 
she  is  not  likely  to  have  frequent  repetition  of 
primary  and  syphilitic  sores  ? — That  is  so. 

857.  If  you  deal  with  such  women  as  we  deal 
with,  such  women  in  a  subjected  station,  the 
sores  which  are  found  upon  these  women  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  would  be  non-syphilltic? — 
That  is  so  ;  provided  there  be  a  sore,  which  is  a 
non  syphilitic  sore  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

858.  One  distinction  between  the  syphilitic 
and  the  non-sj'philitic  sore  is  this :  the  non- 
syphilitic  local  sore  may  he  constantly  repeated, 
but  the  syphilitic  sore,  though  it  is  capable  of 
repetition,  is  not  frequently  repeated  ? — That  is 
quite  clear. 

859.  It  follows,  therefore,  does  it  not,  that  the 
sore  which  must  be  found  and  treated,  for  the 
most  part  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
in  prostitutes  consorting  with  soldiers,  must  be 
the  soft  non-sypl'.ilitic  sore? — That  is  so;  but 
there  may  be  also  some  abortive  innoculation, 
such  as  I  have  shown  here,  from  the  real  syphilis, 
or  inoculations  from  non-infecting  sores,  but  it 
will  not  be  true  syphilis  again. 

860.  Now,  after  the  expression  of  your  view 
upon  the  dualistic  theory,  I  need  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  apiDrove  or  disapprove  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  army  medical  authorities,  of 
grouping  together  in  their  returns  both  forms  of 
local  and  constitutional  disease  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  clear  deductions  from  such 
statistics  unless  those  diseases  be  separated  ;  we 
might  as  well  have  a  statistic  of  fevers  without 
its  being  stated  what  fevers  they  were. 

044. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

861.  The  classification  adopted  by  the  army 
and  medical  authorities,  I  understand  you  to  hold 
to  be  unscientific  and  necessarily  defective  ? — 
I  do ;  and  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  record  of 
whether  a  person  has  had  syphilis  before,  which 
is  a  very  material  factor  in  drawing  deductions 
from  statistics. 

862.  Taking  the  total  number  of  what  are 
called  primar}'  venereal  sores,  and  which  are  often 
referred  to  inaccurately  as  cases  of  primary 
syphilis,  what  proportion  do  you  suppose  are 
really  syphilitic  ? — Some  years  ago,  I  should  say 
that  the  proportion  was  about  three  local  sores 
to  one  really  syphilitic  sore.  The  local  sore,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  has  lately  diminished  very 
much  in  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  I  should  saj^ 
that  now  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  reversed ; 
that  there  are  three  infecting  sores,  or  some 
modification  of  the  infecting  sores  for  one  really 
local  sore. 

863.  Therefore,  outside  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  and  outside  the  army,  you  have  ob- 
served the  same  comjaarative  reduction  in  the 
primary  sores  which  are  non-syphilitic,  which  we 
see  in  the  Army  itself? — That  certainly  is  so, 
independent  of  any  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

864.  Are  you  able  to  attribute  that  to  any 
cause  you  can  specify  ? — I  think  public  attention 
has  been  directed  especially  to  it,  and  people  have 
been  more  careful,  especially  with  regard  to 
cleanliness  and  washing,  and  so  on. 

865.  The  inaccurate  classification,  or  non- 
classification,  of  the  venereal  diseases,  syphilitic 
and  non-syphilitic,  in  the  Army  Returns,  makes 
them,  does  it  not,  valueless  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  real  syphilis  in 
the  Army  ? — You  can  form  no  judgment  at  all 
with  regard  to  what  is  called  there  the  primary 
disease,  which,  of  course,  cannot  all  be  primary 
if  there  is  no  secondary. 

866.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  within  your 
knowledge,  but  at  one  time  there  was  a  depart- 
mental order  issued,  calling  upon  the  Army  sur- 
geons to  distinguish  between  syphilitic  and  non- 
syphilitic  cases  ;  is  that  within  your  knowledge  ? 
— It  is  not. 

867.  I  will  ask  your  opinion.  I  understand 
you  to  say  the  present  classification  is  unscien- 
tific. Do  you  believe  a  really  scientific  and 
proper  classification  of  these  maladies  is  prac- 
ticable and  possible  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

868.  Would  you  yourself  undertake  to  distin- 
guish between  true  syphilitic  cliancre  and  non- 
syphilitic  local  venereal  sore  within  some  period 
of  time  that  you  can  approximately  define? — In 
uncomplicated  cases  I  certainly  should. 

869.  And  would  this  be  the  great  majority  of 
cases  ? — The  great  majority  of  cases  in  private 
practice,  certainly.  As  to  how  far  it  would  be  in 
the  Army,  I  have  not  so  much  experience, 

870.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  army  surgeon 
of  sufficient  training,  having  given  attention  to 
this  particular  subject,  ought  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  one  sore  and  the  other,  and  to 
classify  those  maladies  in  a  correct  and  scientific 
way  ? — Certainly,  between  those  two  sores. 

871.  With  regard  to  the  two-fold  object 
with  which  these  Acts  were  originally  introduced 
and  passed,  what  did  you  understand  it  to  be  ? — 
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First   to  diminish   the  amount  of  disease,    and 
secondly  to  save  the  efficiencv  of  the  soldier. 

s72.  And  the  saving  of  efficiency  means  keep- 
ing down  the  numbers  permanently  in  hospital 
from  diseases  of  this  kind  ? — That  is  so. 

873.  Now  with  these  views,  what  should  you 
sav  was  the  true  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  Acts  ;  their  operation  upon  true  syphilis 
or  upon  soft  sores  or  gonorrho?a  ?  —  The  true 
test  would  be  their  operation  upon  real  syphilis ; 
secondly  upon  gonorrha:a,  and  in  a  very  minor 
degree  upon  the  local  form  of  the  disease  which 
requires  no  treatment. 

874.  Take  true  syphilis  ;  do  you  believe  the 
true  test  of  their  success  would  be  above  all  their 
eflect  upon  true  syphilis :  first,  because  that  is 
the  most  serious  ? — That  is  so. 

875  And,  secondly,  because  it  is  a  disease  the 
proper  treatment  of  which  induces  the  greatest 
interference  with  the  ordinary  occupation  and 
life  of  the  soldier  ?— That  is  the  most  im- 
port ajit. 

876.  I  understand  you  to  place  gonorrhcca 
next  ? — Yes. 

877.  Why  do  you  place  gonorrhoea  before  the 
primary  non-syphilitic  sore  ? — Because  it  re- 
quires treatment,  and  it  is  liable  to  certain  com- 
plications, such  as  stricture. 

878.  Does  it  incapacitate  the  sufferer  more  for 
the  time  than  primary  non-syphilitic  sores?- — Yes. 

879.  And  you  place  last  and  lowest,  those 
primary  sores  which  are  non-syjihilitic  in  their 
character  ? — Certainly. 

880.  You  are  aware  that  a  certain  reduction 
has  been  shown  in  these  primary  sores  ? — I  am. 

881.  Have  tou  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whe- 
ther tlie  reduction  is  in  the  syphilitic  or  non- 
syphilitic  sores  in  the  Army  ? — From  the  fact 
that  the  non-venereal  sore  has  decreased  through- 
out all  classes  of  society,  I  have  of  course  come 
to  the  conclusion  it  has  equally  decreased  in 
proportion  in  the  Army. 

882.  Has  yom-  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
ligures  of  secondary  syphilis  in  the  Armv  ? — It 
has. 

88.3.  What  do  you  understand  those  figures  to 
show  ;  that  there  has  been  any  decrease  efl'ected 
in  secondary  syphilis  in  the  Home  Army  or  not? 
— My  opinion  is  that  there  has  been  very  little, 
if  any,  decrease  of  syphilis  in  the  whole  of  the 
Home  Army. 

884.  And  every  one  of  these  cases  of  secondaiy 
syphilis  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  condition 
wluch  we  call  primary  syphilis? — That  is  so, 
necessarily. 

885.  Therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  statistics  of  secondary  syphilis,  we  have  no 
evidence  of  a  decrease  in  primary  syphilis? — 
That  appears  certain. 

886.  And  the  reduction,  therefore,  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  Army  and  elsewhere,  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  local  and  non-venereal 
sores  ? — That  is  so. 

887.  I  understand  therefore,  in  your  opinion, 
as  a  medical  man,  the  Acts  have  not  succeeded 
in  affecting  and  reaucing  the  amount  of  true 
syphilis  in  the  Army  ? — From  all  the  evidence  I 
have  had  before  me,  I  think  they  have  not ;  I 
have  here  the  most  recently  published  tables, 
published    at    the   end   of  last  year,   giving  the 
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diminution  of  syphilis  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Acts,  during  the  time  that  they  were  par- 
tially in  operation,  and  after  they  were  entirely 
in  operation  ;  those  are  the  statistics  upon  which, 
together  with  their  own,  the  municipality  of 
Paris  have  abolished  their  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts;  these  statistics  are  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  ours,  because  they  include  both. 

888.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  in  jn-imary 
non-syphilitic  sores,  are  you  cognisant  of  any 
sanitary  measures  other  than  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  administi-ation  of  the  Home  Army,  which 
would  be  likely,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  con- 
tributed towards  such  a  reduction  ? — I  of  course 
know  of  Lord  Herbert's  Acts,  but  I  think  the 
principal  result  has  been  brought  about  by  so- 
briety ;  I  am  told  that  there  are  25,000  total 
abstainers  in  the  Army,  and  the  majority  of  these 
diseases  are  caught  when  men  are  tipsy. 

889.  Cleanliness  and  sobriety,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  created  since  Lord  Her- 
bert's time,  in  the  administration  of  the  Home 
Army,  for  promoting  cleanliness  and  sobriety, 
would  in  your  oi:)inion  naturally  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  these  cases  in  the  Army? — Certainly. 

890.  Another  distinction  between  the  local 
venereal  non- infecting  sore  and  the  real  syphilitic 
sore  is,  that  the  non-syphilitic  sore  is  much  more 
evident,  and  much  more  jiainful  and  incon- 
venient?— That  is  so,  much  more  than  the  real 
syphilis  when  subjected  to  friction  or  irritation. 

891.  Any  person  would  usually  diagnose  in 
their  own  case  the  presence  of  the  non-syphilitic 
sore  ?  —  They  would  certainly  know  of  its 
existence,  and  be  glad  to  find  any  asylum  offered 
to  them. 

892.  Because  of  the  inconvenience  and  paia 
in  continuing  their  avocation  until  that  sore,  which 
is  capable  of  easy  cure,  is  cured  ? — That  is  so. 

893.  So  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  attri- 
bute a  considerable  j)ortion  of  the  diminution  of 
this  form  of  disease,  to  the  increase  or  existence 
of  special  hospital  accommodation  for  the  women, 
without  any  reference  to  their  compulsory  attend- 
ance ? — Certainly  I  would  ;  I  believe  the  disease 
is  propagated  to  a  great  extent  by  these  poor 
women  being  obliged  to  ply  theii-  vocation,  before 
they  are  properly  recovered  from  their  natural 
period  of  separation ;  they  have  no  home  to  go 
to,  and  they  resort  to  their  old  avocation.  The 
least  drop  of  blood  mixed  with  any  of  the  venereal 
secretions,  gives  them  a  virulence  which  they 
never  would  jjossess  before,  and,  therefore,  if  you 
give  them  an  asylum  or  refuge  until  that  period 
is  passed,  you  in  so  far  reduce  the  chance  of  con- 
tagion. 

894.  During  that  monthly  period  they  are  ex- 
cused from  examination  ? — They  are.  They 
cannot  be  examined,  or  at  least  they  say  they 
cannot. 

895.  And  before  that  period  is  completely 
over,  is  the  moment  of  their  most  infectious  and 
dangerous  condition? — That  is  so. 

896.  With  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  it  is,  within 
your  knowledge,  up  to  1873,  the  date  of  Lord 
Cardwell's  Ortler,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Army 
medical  authorities  that  no  reduction  had  been 
effected  ?  —I  know  that ;  I  have  it  in  my  own 
reports. 

897.   In 
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897.  In  the  Armj  Medical  Reports  compari- 
son is  made  between  14  selected  subjected  and 
14  unsubjected  stations ;  do  you  approve  of  the 
selection  and  the  comparison  in  question? — I 
think  that  comparison  must  be  utterly  fallacious. 
If  a  law  were  passed  to-morrow,  that  all  people 
suspected  of  having  small-pox,  or  having  small- 
pox, should  be  sent  to  a  hospital  in  AYestminster, 
there  would  be  far  less  small-pox  next  month  in 
Westminster  than  elsewhere,  but  the  amount  of 
small-pox  in  London,  as  a  whole,  would  be  just 
the  same.  You  would  be  simply  removing  the 
disease  to  another  locality ;  under  the  contagious 
disea.ses  it  might  fall  upon  the  civil  population 
chiefly. 

898.  I  think  you  hardly  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  my  question.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
was  this :  Do  you,  speaking  as  a  medical  man, 
consider  it  a  fair  or  accurate  thing,  to  compare  a 
military  camp,  where  there  is  a  large  military 
population  and  a  small  civil  population,  with  a 
large  city  like  London  or  Manchester  ? — I  cer- 
tainly do  not. 

899.  You  have  justly  said  that  those  com- 
parisons you  hold  to  be  unreliable,  because  the 
condition  of  the  one  district  may  be  affected  by 
the  condition  of  the  other  ? — Yes. 

900.  For  instance,  is  not  this  proved  in  your 
knowledge,  that  diseased  jjrostitutes  wUl  quit  a 
subjected  station  to  avoid  examination,  and  pass 
into  an  unsubjected  station? — I  aui  quite  sure 
they  will,  and  I  may  mention  that  the  lower 
class  of  prostitutes  would  do  this,  because  no 
woman,  however  debased,  will  ever  allow  herself 
to  be  examined,  if  possible,  while  she  has  dirty 
linen  ;  they  do  not  mind  if  they  get  clean  linen, 
but  they  will  always  avoid  police  supervision  if 
they  have  not. 

901.  So  that  the  comparison,  originally-  un- 
sound, in  your  mind,  is  further  confused  by 
incidents  of  that  chai-acter  ? — It  is  so. 

902.  Do  you  recollect  any  case  cited  in  any  of 
the  medical  journals  to  which  you  can  refer  ? — 
There  was  a  case  where  a  regiment,  some  440 
strong,  came  from  India,  free  from  disease  ;  they 
were  to  have  landed  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  a 
protected  district,  but  instead  of  that,  they  landed 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  women,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  operation  of  the  Contaojous  Diseases 
Act,  as  I  suppose,  flocked  from  Portsmouth  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  within  one  twelvemonth, 
every  third  man  was  laid  up  in  hospital. 

903.  And  in  spite  of  that  exodus  from  Ports- 
mouth, we  find  no  improvement  in  the  subjected 
districts  in  respect  to  syphilis  or  gonorrhcea  ?— I 
believe  that  syphilis  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  Ports- 
mouth as  it  ever  was,  and  gonorrhoea  also.  I 
heard  an  instance  the  other  day,  where  a  woman 
had  been  sent  to  hospital  as  suspected,  she  was 
sent  out  of  hospital  as  having  nothing  the  matter 
with  her ;  and  my  informant,  who  came  up  direct 
from  Portsmouth,  in  a  great  state  of  mind  about 
it,  said  she  diseased  eight  men  straight  off.  The 
way  in  which  that  could  be  done,  perhaps  I  shall 
state  hereafter. 

904.  You  have  expressed  a  very  clear  opinion 
that  the  .^cts  have  failed  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  Will  you  give  us  your  view  of  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  such  failure  ? — -I  think  one 
of  the  chief  reasons,  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  is 
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the  impossibility  from  examination  of  saying 
whether  a  woman  is  infectious  or  not :  as  in  the 
case  last  quoted,  in  which  the  woman  was  sent 
out  as  having  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 
The  first  drawings,  which  I  showed,  represent 
characteristic  inoculations  from  the  vaginal  se- 
cretions of  woman.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
mucus  membiane  of  the  vagina  characteristic  of 
the  disease ;  but  she  was  syphihtic  herself,  and 
therefore  these  inoculations  succeeded. 

905.  The  non-syphilitic  simple  sore  is  certain 
of  detection  ? — You  can  always  find  that  out. 
Patients  diagnose  that  themselves,  because  it  is 
painful  to  the  touch. 

906.  Is  there  any  system  of  periodical  examin- 
ation that  you  know  of,  or  can  conceive,  or  sug- 
gest, which  would  certainly  detect  every  other 
form  of  venereal  disease  ? — Certainly  not. 

907.  Take  the  case  of  gonorrhoea,  is  it  possible 
or  impossible,  certainly  to  diagnose  gonorrhoea  ? 
— In  a  woman  it  is  very  often  utterly  impossible. 
That  was  Hunter's  opinion  :  it  was  also  Babbing- 
ton's  opinion,  who  edited  Hunter's  works ;  and 
I  think  everybody  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience must  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish,  in  many 
cases,  leucorrhcea  from  gonorrhcea. 

908.  Would  leucorrhcea  give  gonorrhoea  to  a 
man? — That  is  rather  a  deep  Cjuestion.  If  a 
woman  had  leucorrhcea,  the  least  drop  of  blood 
with  her  secretion,  would  give  a  man  infection 
verj'  much  resembling  gonorrhcea.  That  is  a  re- 
finement. It  would  not  give  him  the  ordinary 
gonori'hoea. 

909.  And  besides  this  impossibility  of  dis^ 
tinguishing-  leucoiThcea  and  gonorrhcea  in  the 
woman,  is  not  it  proved  that,  by  the  application 
of  the  syringe  and  lotions,  a  woman  may  remove 
all  marks  of  gonorrhoea  from  her  person  ? — She 
may  remove  every  symptom. 

910.  In  the  case  of  primary  non-venereal  sores 
women  diagnose  their  own  cases,  but  in  tlie  case 
of  gonorrhoea  they  are  able  to  conceal  it? — It 
depends  upon  the  vinilence  of  the  disease  :  if  it 
is  very  active  it  comes  under  the  same  category 
as  a  local  venereal  sore ;  it  is  very  painful,  and 
they  are  glad  to  get  an  asylum  during  the  time 
that  it  lasts.  But  the  real  disease,  as  far  as  the 
possibility  of  contagion  is  concerned,  will  last 
long  after  they  suffer  any  inconvenience  them- 
selves. 

911.  As  to  the  infecting  chancre,  is  that  easy 
to  detect  in  the  fen;ale  ? — Very  much  less  so  than 
in  the  man. 

912.  Is  it  often  detected  with  difiiculty  ? — 
Often  with  diSiculty ;  sometimes  not  at  aU. 

913.  It  is  certain  in  a  proportion  of  cases  to 
escape  detection  ? — Practically  it  does  escape 
detection. 

914.  Is  it  not  often  small? — It  may  be  very 
small. 

915.  Single? — And  single. 

yl6.  Superficial,  painless,  and  non-suppura- 
ting?--That  is  so. 

917.  With  regard  to  the  secretions  of  syphilitic 
women,  they  may  be  removed,  like  the  symptoms 
of  gonorrhoea,  by  syringing  the  parts  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

918.  A  syphilitic  woman  may  remain  a  long 
time  in  an  infectious  condition  after  all  local  ob- 
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jective  signs  of  the  disease  have  jiassed  away  ? — 
For  a  very  long  period. 

919.  Is  this  particularly  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  the  low  class  of  jn-ostitutes  with  whom  sol- 
diers and  sailors  consort? — It  is  so,  certainly. 

920.  Take  the  cases  of  real  syphilis;  could  you 
give  any  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  those 
cases  of  syphilis  which  are  contracted  from  women 
who  present  no  local  characteristics  ? — I  should 
say  more  than  half  were  so  conti-acted  where  there 
is  no  primary  disease  visible. 

921.  Would  you  say  more  than  half  would  be 
contracted  from  women  who  would  pass  the  ex- 
amining surgeon  ? — If  he  confined  himself  to  the 
local  examination,  that  would  be  so. 

922.  And  such  woman  so  passed  by  the  ex- 
amining surgeon  would  be  especially  dangerous 
in  this  sense ;  would  she  not ;  that  she  would 
receive  a  greater  number  of  customers  on  account 
of  her  supposed  safe  condition  ? — That,  no  doubt, 
is  practically  so. 

923.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  practical  system 
of  periodical  examination  Avhich  would  prevent 
mediate  contagion  ?  —  I  certainly  could  not ; 
mediate  contagion  follows  often  so  very  soon. 

924.  Have  you  defined  mediate  contagion  ? — 
I  will  take  the  definition  that  has  been  already 
given  ;  I  know  what  is  meant  by  it. 

925.  If  the  system  of  examination  suggests  an 
idea  of  security  from  this  danger,  it  is  altogethei" 
a  delusive  idea  ? — As  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
certainly. 

926.  Is  it  not  true  in  this  way,  that  a  woman 
may  be  the  means  of  conveying  disease  of  each 
kind  from  one  man  to  another,  while  she  herself 
remains  uninfected  ? — That  is  so. 

927.  Is  it  equally  true  of  women  from  whom 
all  local  symptoms  of  syphilitic  disease  have  passed 
away? — It  is  certainly  true  of  them. 

928.  They  are  in  a  hardened  condition,  and 
less  likely  to  be  infected  themselves  ?■ — They  cer- 
tainly are  much  less  likely  to  be  infected. 

929.  in  this  way  the  disease  of  one  man,  by 
means  of  the  one  woman,  herself  remaining  un- 
infected, may  be  communicated  to  a  great  number 
of  men? — That  undoubtedly  is  true. 

930.  There  is  another  case  on  ivhich  I  should 
invite  your  opinion  of  fhe  failure  of  these  Acts  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  their  failure,  and  that 
is  that  they  are  only  applied  to  one  sex ;  is  that, 
in  your  opinion,  a  cause  of  failure  ? — That  is  so, 
certainly . 

931.  Being  applied  to  one  sex,  are  they  applied 
to  all  the  members  of  that  sex  who  may  com- 
municate that  disease? — Certainly  not.  Com- 
paratively very  few  women  or  men  are  subject 
to  periodical  examinations. 

932.  So  that  what  we  have  is  a  system  of 
periodical  examinations  under  the  Acts  applied 
only  to  one  sex,  and  only  to  a  portion  of  that  sex 
engaged  in  common  with  soldiers  and  sailors  ?  — 
That  is  so.  Those  who  are  not  subject  to  exami- 
nation, perhaps,  are  more  likely  to  give  syphilis 
than  those  who  are,  because  they  have  been  more 
recently  infected.  Those  who  have  recently 
caught  the  disease,  and  have  recently  had 
secondary  symptoms,  are  more  likely  to  give  the 
disease  than  those  who  had  it  a  long  time  ago. 

933.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  argument  ? — 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  women  examined. 
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and  a  number  who  pursue  their  avocations  clan- 
destinely without  being  examined.  The  examined 
women  are  those,  I  take  it,  who  have  been  on  the 
pact  a  long  time.  Women  who  have  recently 
come  on  do  it  clandestinely.  They  have  con- 
tracted  syphilis,  provided  they  have  it,  much 
more  recently  than  the  others,  and,  therefore, 
their  secondary  sym^jtoms  are  more  liable  to  give 
the  disease,  perhaps,  than  the  very  old  stagers. 

934.  Your  general  conclusion  is,  as  stated  by 
the  departmental  witnesses,  that  the  system  of 
examination  must  be  confined  to  one  sex,  and,  in 
your  opinion,  that  is  a  system  which  must  inevi- 
tably fail  ? — I  believe  it  has  failed  hitherto.  I  do 
not  know  what  may  be  in  the  future. 

935.  Do  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion 
that  a  system  of  examination  confined  to  a  por- 
tion of  one  sex,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
disease  arising  from  the  contact  of  the  two  sexes, 
is  certain  to  fail  ? — It  has  failed,  hitherto. 

936.  Can  you  conceive  of  such  a  system  of 
examination  applied  only  to  one  sex  which  should 
succeed? — It  has  never  entered  my  head  to  con- 
template any  system  which  would  go  that  length. 

937.  Has  it  come  within  your  professional 
knowledge  that  the  Acts  have  induced  an  undue 
sense  of  security  in  men  which  has  not  only  in- 
creased sexual  vice,  in  so-called  protected  dis- 
tricts, on  the  part  of  civilians,  as  well  as  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  has,  in  many  cases,  proved  illu- 
sive as  a  protection  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  had 
many  cases  of  gentlemen  complaining  to  me  that 
they  have  got  diseased,  when  they  thought  they 
were  in  a  protected  district. 

938.  Gentlemen  who  have  gone  to  a  protected 
district,  imagining  that  there  they  would  be  safe  ? 
• — That  is  so. 

939.  And  they  have  found  that  a  delusive 
hope  ? — Certainly. 

General  Bumaby. 

940.  They  have  gone  to  the  protected  district 
accidentally,  and  not  for  the  special  purpose? — 
They  happened  to  be  there ;  I  do  not  think  they 
had  gone  there  on  j^urpose  in  cold  blood. 

.Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

941.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Paris 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  had  been  abolished? — 
Yes. 

942.  Is  there  no  periodical  examination  in 
Paris,  now  ? — There  will  be  no  police  examina- 
tion after  the  31st  of  December  this  year. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

943.  You  mentioned  that  whereas  formerly, 
according  to  your  experience,  there  were  about 
three  non-infecting  sores  to  one  infecting  sore ; 
there  are  now  three  infecting  to  one  non-infect- 
ing?—Somewhere  about  that  proportion. 

944.  You  mentioned  that  one  great  cause  for 
the  reversal  of  the  proportion  was  the  diminution 
in  non-infecting  sores.  Has  there  been  any  in- 
crease, do  you  think,  in  infecting  sores  ? — The 
proportion  has  greatly  increased. 

945.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  think  there 
has  been  any  increase  of  infecting  sores  to  help 
to  reverse  the  proportion,  or  whether  the  re\'ersal 
of  the  proportion  is  entirely  due  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  non-infecting  sores  ? — My  opinion  is  the 

diminution 
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diminution   of  the  proportion  depends  upon  the 
less  frequency  of  this  non-infecting  sore. 

946.  There  was  one  point  I  do  not  think  you 
were  examined  ujjon,  that  was  the  period  which, 
accoi'ding  to  your  experience,  ordinarily  elapses 
between  primary  symjitoms  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  secondary  symptoms? — If  not  treated  by 
mercur}',  which  1  believe  is  the  only  real  re- 
med}',  it  always  appears,  I  believe,  within  six 
months. 

947.  You  gave  one  illustration  whicli  I  thought 
was  hardly  appropriate.  I  probably  did  not  un- 
derstand you.  I  think,  you  said,  if  people  with 
small-pox  were  sent  to  a  sraall-pox  hospital  in 
Westminster,  there  would  be  less  small-pox  in 
Westminster,  but  more  in  London.  But  do  the 
cases  of  small-f)OX  and  syphilis  run  at  all  upon 
parallel  lines? — Very  parallel. 

948.  Is  not  the  small-pox  contagion  very 
much  more  subtle,  and  diffused  iu  a  perfectly 
different  manner  ? — I  believe  it  is  diffused  in  a 
perfectly  differeut  manner :  but  as  to  being  more 
subtle,  i  do  not  know  anything  more  subtle  than 
the  poison  of  syphilis.  It  requires  contact  in 
order  to  be  communicated. 

949.  How  would  the  isolation  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  -  in  Westminster  increase 
small-pox  in  London  ? — Because  those  who  did 
not  want  to  go  to  hospital  in  Westminster  would 
go  to  the  City,  or  elsewhere.  Among  the  number 
of  suspected  persons  some  would  really  be  infected, 
and  tlie  contagion  would  then  be  thrown  on  the 
surrounding  civil  population. 

950.  Of  course,  people  labouring  under  small- 
pox are  not  in  a  position  to  go  about  and  choose 
their  own  locality,  as  persons  may  do  who  are 
affected  with  syphilis? — That  is  true;  they  are  not, 
certainly  after  their  disease  has  developed  itself. 

95  L  You  spoke  about  a  woman  who  after 
being  cured,  had  diseased  eight  men,  and  you 
said  you  would  come  to  the  details  of  that  occur- 
rence hereafter.  I  want  to  know  Avhat  was  the 
nature  of  that  case  ? — I  simply  gave  it  as  it  was 
told  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  come  up  hot 
from  Portsmouth.  He  said.  "  A  woman  was  run 
in,  and  sent  out  of  hospital  as  having  nothing  the 
matter  with  her,  and  there  she  has  been  and 
diseased  eight  men,  one  after  another." 

952.  You  know  nothing  of  the  particulars 
of  the  case  ? — ^It  is  so  very  difficult  to  prove  : 
you  would  have  to  get  the  woman,  the  men,  and 
the  surgeon. 

953.  What  would  you  think  would  be  the 
most  likely  method  of  accounting  for  it  ? — I 
think  the  most  likely  thing  was  that  she  had  not 
completely  recovered  from  her  peiiod  of  separa- 
tion, and  that  gave  her  secretions  a  virulence 
whicli  they  otherwise  would  not  have. 

954.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  specificicity 
■of  gonoiThffia ? — I  think  it  is  a  specific  disease. 

.  955.  I  asked  you  particularly  about  the  period 
which  elapses  between  primary  and  secondary 
symptoms,  and  I  asked  it  with  this  view :  to 
clear  up  a  point  which  has  been  made.  You  have 
said  that  secondary  symptoms  are  not  diminished 
in  troops  stationed  in  protected  districts,  but  it  is 
virtually  the  same  in  protected  and  non-protected 
districts  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  said  that.  I 
beheve,  taking  the  whole  Army,  that  syphilis 
has  not  diminished,  or  very  very  slightly. 
0.44. 
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956.  Has  it  increased  in  the  non-protected 
portion  of  the  Army  ?— I  suppose  it  has ;  I  do 
not  know.     I  have  got  the  tables  here. 

957.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  you  knew  ? — I 
have  no  better  knowledge  upon  that  subject  than 
the  Committee  has. 

958.  What  I  wished  to  ask  was,  it  has  been 
said  a  number  of  the  cases  of  secondary  disease 
occurring  in  protected  districts  occur  among 
persons  who  received  their  primary  infection 
iiefore  coming  into  those  protected  districts,  and 
that  they  went  to  swell  the  number  of  secondary 
cases  appearing  in  the  returns  ? — That  is  quite 
possible  :  but  at  the  same  time  a  soldier  might  get 
primary  disease  at  one  station,  and  go  to  another 
district  before  he  was  cured,  and  then  he  would 
appear  twice  over  in  the  returns. 

Mr.  Hopivood. 

959.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  times 
that  primary  syphilis  is  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms,  you  say  if  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  you  have  a  patient  with  the  symptom 
of  primaries  upon  him,  you  would  entertain  a 
hope  of  curing  him,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evidence  of  secondaries  following  ? — That  is  so. 

960.  Does  that  apply  only  to  the  evidence  of 
the  secondaries,  or  to  constitutional  secondary 
disturbance  itself? — There  is  some  permanent 
effect  left  in  the  constitution  the  same  as  after 
vaccination  ;  there  is  an  effect  left  upon  the  con- 
stitution which  prevents  the  vaccine  poison  taking 
again,  but  there  is  no  external  manifestation. 

96 L  To  that  extent,  is  it  true  to  say  that  every 
case  of  true  primary  syphilis  will  be  followed  by 
some  secondary  symptom? — Every  case  of  true 
primary  syphilis,  if  not  influenced  by  treat- 
ment, will  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms. 

962.  I  was  taking  the  case  in  which  you  were 
successful  in  influencing  it  by  treatment? — That 
is  another  thing. 

963.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could 
have  a  case  in  which  you  might  cure  the  patient 
so  as  to  avert  the  evidence  of  secondary  symptoms 
from  himself  or  his  friends,  but  that  still  there 
would  be  a  state  of  constitution  which  would  be 
evident  to  a  practised  medical  eye  ? — At  one 
period  only. 

964.  I  mean  the  period  at  which  ordinarily  the 
secondary  symptoms  would  have  made  their 
appearance  ? — That  is  generally  the  case  ;  not 
always. 

965.  Would  not  you  call  that  appearance  a 
secondary  symptom  in  itself,  taking  it  scien- 
tifically ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would  come  under 
that  designation. 

966.  If  that  be  scientifically  truly  described 
to  be  a  secondary  symptom,  it  is  your  opinion 
that  every  case  of  true  primary  syphilis  is 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms  ? —  In  some 
cases,  very  i'evf,  that  depression  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  the  period  when  secondary 
symptoms  ought  to  appear,  even  that  does  not 
appear  ;  but  excluding  them,  secondary  symptoms 
always  do  follow. 

967.  May  I  say  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
there  is  some  secondary  symptom? — In  the  vast 
majority  ;  it  is  only  those  which  are  very  care- 
fully treated  in  which  there  is  no  real  mani- 
festation of  secondary  syphilis. 

p  3  968.  Only 
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968.  Only  those  that  have  the  exceptional  ad- 
vantage of  being  very  early  indeed  brought  to 
the  surgeon  .' —  That  is  so. 

969.  That  increases  the  number  of  those  in 
which  the  proportion  of  secondary  symptoms 
occur  after  primary  ? — Yes. 

970.  It  must  be  so  if  you  assume  that  there  are 
unusual  advantages  to  bring  about  that  desired 
result ;  the  majority  of  the  cases  have  no  unusual 
advantages  ? — Certainly. 

971.  With  regard  to  the  classification  by  tlie 
army  surgeons,  if  we  have  a  note  of  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  cases  of  primary  sores,  ought  they  not  to 
be  able  to  give  lis  from  their  observation  the 
history  of  each  of  those  cases  as  to  whether  they 
eventuated  in  secondary  symptoms  ?  —  I  think 
they  could  give  it. 

972.  They  have  the  advantage  of  having  the 
man  under  training,  under  orders,  attending  the 
hospital,  and  they  can  watch  his  case  from  week 
to  week?— Certainly. 

973.  Are  they  not  bound,  if  it  is  a  doubtful 
case,  to  bestow  attention  uijh  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  is  a  case  of  constitutional 
disease  ? — I  should  have  thought  so ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  obeying  orders.  The  classification 
is  adopted  as  it  was  given  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  physicians  were  formerly  sup- 
posed not  to  be  much  practised  in  this  disease. 

974.  Is  it  possible  if  another  classification  were 
adopted  that  the  particular  history  of  each  case 
might  be  fairly  followed  out  and  recorded  ?  — 
Certainly. 

975.  That  would  give  us  a  very  true  and 
correct  answer  as  to  what  proportion  the  cases  of 
constitutional  syphilis  bore  to  those  of  primary 
sores  ? — That  would  be  so. 

976.  With  regard  to  the  diagram  you  have 
shown,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  is  the 
result  of  an  inoculation  made  by  you  from  the 
mucous  dischai-ge  of  a  woman  on  whom  there 
were  no  ordinary  objective  symptoms  of  second- 
aries ? — No  objective  symptoms  where  we  took 
the  discharge  from. 

977  Is  that  inoculation  performed  on  another 
subject? — On  another  subject. 

978.  And  that  other  subject,  non-syphilitic? — 
I  would  not  venture  to  do  that.  No.  Another 
syphilitic  subject  where  I  could  do  no  harm. 

979.  I  thought  once  syphilised,  your  view  was, 
it  was  diflScult  to  inoculate  with  virus  so  as  to 
produce  a  chancre  ? — The  secretion  from  an  in- 
durated sore  will  produce  very  little  effect  indeed 
upon  a  person  who  is  already  syphilitic,  but  if  any 
other  secretion  gets  mixed,  then  the  inoculation 
will  produce  this  kind  of  appearance  {referring  to 
a  diagram).  That  differs  in  the  first  ])lace  from 
the  local  sore  of  which  I  have  given  a  diagram, 
in  that  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  ;  it  differs 
from  the  primary  chancre  in  that  the  indiu-ation 
has  not  got  a  definite  outline,  but  it  has  got  an 
increase  of  substance ;  it  is  a  kind  of  blind  boil 
— the  eflect  of  the  mixture  of  the  constitutional 
disease  and  the  local  irritation.  The  inoculation 
with  common  pus,  with  no  disease  in  it,  will  some- 
times give  a  result  like  that, 

980.  Unless  there  were  that  intermingling  of 
local  irritation  Avith  the  syphilitic  poison  you 
could  not  inoculate  a  subject  already  syphi- 
lised?— Not  from   the  true  syphilitic  poison.     If 
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the   syphilitic  chancre  be   instated  in  any  way, 
then   it  will    give  an  inoculable    secretion,    but 
not  otherwise,     The  local  form  of  disease  may  of 
course  be  inoculated. 

981.  As  to  the  soft  sore,  speaking  generally, 
it  can  be  cured  by  cleanliness  ? — That  is  so. 

982.  There  are  some  forms,  I  suppose,  that 
grow  by  complication  into  phagedcenic  or  other 
diflficult  cases  which  actually  require  the  sur- 
geon ? — Oh,  yes. 

983.  As  to  the  gravity  of  the  constitutional 
form  of  disease  in  the  civil  population,  of  course 
in  individual  instances  it  is  very  grave,  but  have 
you  formed  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  has  ex- 
tended of  late  years  in  the  civil  population  or  de- 
creased ? — I  have  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than 
I  used  to,  but  that  may  depend  upon  other  causes. 

984.  It  might  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  your  reputation  ? — It  is  possible. 

985.  As  to  the  gravity  of  the  types  of  disease  ? 
— Much  less  grave,  because  much  better  treated. 

986.  Tiie  proportion  of  grave  cases  that  come 
before  you  is  much  reduced,  and  you  attribute 
that  to  the  beneficent  effect  of  surgerj^  generally 
and  modern  treatment  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  I'arquharson. 

987.  You  told  me  just  now  that  the  dualistic 
theory  was  the  accurate  one ;  that  is  your 
opinion  ? — It  is  so  admitted  on  the  continent. 

988.  I  think  we  have  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  M.  Clair  ?— I  only  know  this ;  I  have  fre- 
quently spoken  to  continental  doctors,  and  they' 
have  said,  "  II  n'en  est  plus  question,"  "  Do  not 
discuss  that  any  more." 

989.  M.  Clair  holds  to  the  unity  of  the  virus  ? 
— 'Vhe  other  theory  is  universally  taught  in  the 
schools. 

990.  You  said  it  was  universally  on  the  con- 
tinent,  but  that  is  hardly  so, because  1  can  give  you 
an  exception ;  then  you  say  it  is  the  same  in  this 
country ;  that  is  merely  an  expression  of  your 
own  opinion  (of  course  a  very  valuable  opinion), 
but  it  is  not  universally  acknowledged  here  in 
England? — I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
question  universally  acknowledged  on  anyone  sub- 
ject, with  reference  to  which  you  will  always  find 
one  or  two  people  to  dissent,  especially  among 
medical  men. 

991.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  the  two  Mr.  Lanes,  the  late  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  the  late  Professor  Syme,  the  late  Sir 
Wilham  Ferguson,  are  all  authorities  believing 
in  the  unity  of  the  virus,  and  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  at  the  discussion  at  the  Pathological  Society 
upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  dualism  was  dead  ? — 1 
think  he  did,  and  I  think  he  excited  a  great  deal 
of  surprise  by  saying  so. 

992.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  the  tone  of  that 
discussion  generally  followed  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
opinion  / — Not  with  regard  to  that  point  certainly. 

993.  Is  it  not  so  that  cases  do  occur  frequently 
in  which  you  get  secondary  symptoms  following 
a  sore  in  which  no  traces  of  induration  can  at 
any  time  be  detected;  that  is  to  say,  a  sore 
which  is  soft  and  always  remains  soft  may  give 
secondary  symptoms?— The  term  "soft"  must 
be  defined  ;  that  sore  that  I  have  described  as  a 
local  venereal  sore,  and  which  has  been  inocu- 
lated 
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lated  hundreds  of  times  with  these  characteristics  ; 
when  it  occurs  upon  the  skin,  is  never  followed 
by  secondary  symptoms. 

994.  Is  it  not  tlie  case  that  a  sore  which  in  all 
its  essential  properties  has  been  believed  by  men 
of  scientific  reputation  to  be  a  soft  sore,  has  been 
followed  by  constitutional  symptoms.  I  think  I 
may  refer  you  to  two  cases  reported  in  the  Clini- 
cal Society's  Transactions,  in  which  exactly  what 
I  have  said  happened  ? — -I  had  a  case  yesterday 
brought  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  is  on  the  Senate  at 
Whitehall,  where  there  were  undoubtedly  second- 
ary symptoms  where  I  could  find  no  sore  at  all, 
and  no  history  of  any. 

995.  You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  hard  sore  in  these  cases  ;  there  might 
be  a  hard  sore  which  had  passed  away  ;  but  is  it 
not  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  soft  sores 
•would  produce  secondary  symptoms  ? — I  have 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  lepers  in  Norway,  who 
although  inoculated  many  many  times  never 
had  syphilis,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  whose 
case  the  virus  had  been  taken  accidentally  from 
a  hard  sore. 

996.  Then  you  do  not  care  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  you  can  get  secondary  symptoms 
following  a  primary  sore  ? — I  say  very  decidedly 
no,  if  you  make  the  soft  sore  according  to  my 
definition.  There  are  certain  parts  upon  which 
the  real  syphilitic  sore  does  not  indurate,  and  the 
glans  penis  is  one  of  them  ;  you  may  get  a  per- 
sistent brown  discoloured  thickening  of  the  mucoixs 
membrane  (as  is  represented  in  this  diagram), 
without  the  usual  characteristic  induration.  This 
is  very  certainly  followed  by  secondary  syphilis. 

997.  Do  you  know  that  before  Mr.  Skey's 
Commission,  27  skilled  witnesses  stated  that 
they  had  seen  cases,  and  were  convinced  that 
soft  sores  would  produce  secondary  symptoms  ? — 
I  saw  the  Keport  of  that  Commission,  and  that 
Report  as  published  contradicted  itself  in  many 
particulars,  some  of  which  I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  Practical  Pathology. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  satisfactory  Report  at  all. 

998.  But  the  individual  opinions  of  these  men 
must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth? — The 
Report  contradicted  itself. 

999.  I  am  only  asking  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
possibility  of  getting  secondary  symptoms  from 
that  source  ? — I  say  so  far  as  I  have  defined  it, 
you  never  get  secondary  symptoms. 

1000.  Do  you  think  it  was  justifiable  for  the 
Army  Medical  Department  to  draw  up  their 
nomenclature  in  the  way  they  have  done  ? — I 
think  it  was  justifiable  then,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  now.  Many  of 
the  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned  were  not  very 
conversant  with  primary  syphilis.  Sir  William 
Fergusson  was  an  operating  surgeon  all  his  life  ; 
he  was  a  colleague  of  mine  at  King's  College, 
but  I  venture  to  say  he  had  very  little  time  to 
give  to  the  consideration  of  syphilis. 

1001.  ^Ir.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  and  the  two 
Mr.  Lanes,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Mr.  James,  are 
authorities  of  large  experience  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Lane, 
sen.,  originally,  many  years  ago,  took  up  the 
single  theory,  the  unicist  theory,  and  that  he 
stuck  to,  and  the  younger  Mr.  Lane  followed 
him  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
now  quite  against  that  theory. 

OAA. 
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1002.  Then  I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying 
it  is  really  au  expression  of  your  o.vn  opinion, 
and  not  the  general  outcome  of  the  professional 
opinion  on  this  point  ? — I  am  sure  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  profession  generally. 

1003.  Would  it  not  be  inconvenient,  consider- 
ing the  occasional  difficulty  of  deciding  whether 
a  sore  is  hard  or  soft,  or  would  be  followed  by 
infection,  to  make  the  weekly  return  as  at 
present  ? — They  could  not  do  it  in  the  first  week 
or  so,  but  1  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  state 
it  in  uncomplicated  cases  after  that. 

1004.  In  ordinary  cases  it  would  not  be  easy? 
— Not  within  the  first  few  days. 

1005.  In  connection  with  the  mixed  chancre, 
you  think  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
medical  men? — It  is  acknowledged  by  men  who 
have  made  experiments,  I  think ;  I  do  not  think 
medical  men  generally  have  seen  very  much  of  that. 

1006.  Are  there  any  experiments  to  prove 
that  such  a  thing  can  really  exist? — Certainly,  I 
believe  so. 

1007.  Can  you  give  me  any  references?-  I 
have  no  doubt  I  have  got  some. 

1008.  Is  it  not  the  case,  if  you  take  a  primary 
indurated  sore,  irritated  so  that  it  will  furnish 
purulent  secretion,  that  that  purulent  secretion 
inoculated  on  another  person  will  really  com- 
municate soft  sore? — That  is  a  very  important 
question.  I  was  the  first  person  who  performed 
that  experiment,  and  the  result  is  this :  generally 
speaking,  scarcely  any  result  follows,  but  some- 
times when  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  irritating 
to  produce  irritation,  then  it  is  that  kind  of  in- 
oculation which  is  neither  a  primary  sore  nor  is 
it  a  soft  sore ;  there  is  an  increase  ol  substance 
instead  of  a  decrease,  it  wants  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  infecting  sore.  In  fact  it  is  very  like  a 
blind  boil ;  it  is  a  different  kind  of  inoculation  to 
either  of  the  other  two. 

1009.  Is  it  followed  by  constitutional  infec- 
tion?—  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  so  if  done 
upon  any  person  who  was  not  affected  before  ; 
but,  of  course,  all  these  experiments  are  performed 
upon  people  who  have  been  infected  before. 

1010.  That,  of  course,  throws  a  little  doubt 
upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  mixed  sore  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

1011.  Mr.  Stansfeld  asked  you  about  the  exa- 
mination of  a  syphilitic  woman,  who  would  com- 
municate not  a  hard  sore  but  a  soft  sore  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  syphilitic  woman,  being  re-infected, 
would  communicate  to  another  person  a  soft  sore, 
and  not  a  hard  one,  supposing  a  syphilitic  woman 
contracts  a  syphilitic  sore  ? — It  will  not  have  the 
same  character  as  the  disease  originally  had ;  it 
may  be  an  abortive  inoculation,  or  it  may  be 
something  like  a  blind  boil. 

1012.  Not  unlike  soft  sore  ?— Not  unlike  soft 
sore. 

1013.  Would  the  result  of  that  infection  to 
anotber  person  be  hard  sore  or  soft? — It  would 
be  the  hard  sore,  but  provided  the  two  poisons 
were  in  the  woman  at  the  same  time,  that  is  a 
circumstance  under  which  she  might  give  the 
mixed  sore. 

1014.  Of  course  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  a  woman  of  that  kind  should  be  examined ; 
would  not  the  soft  sore  she  had  be  easier  of  detec- 
tion in  her  pei'son  than  the  hard  sore,  which  we 
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Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
are  told  is  very  difficult  of  detection  ;  being  of  a 
more  irritating  and  painful  nature,  would  it  not 
be  more  readily  detected  than  a  hard  sore  ? — I 
think  we  are  not  talking  about  the  hard  sore  now, 
we  are  talking  about  the  kind  of  pustule  produced 
by  the  inoculation  of  syphilitic  matter  ;  that  is 
quite  different  from  the  mixed  sore. 

1015.  A  soft  sore  might  deceive  an  ordinar}- 
number  of  practitioners,  who  are  not  so  experi- 
enced as  yourself? — It  might,  but  still  I  think 
the  diseases  are  quite  distinct  in  themselves. 

1016.  We  are  told  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  decrease  of  soft  sores  in  the  service,  on  account 
of  the  sanitary  precautions  ;  were  not  those  sani- 
tary precautions  carried  out,  both  in  the  pro- 
tected and  the  non-protected  districts  simul- 
taneously ? — Yes. 

1017.  Was  it  not  shown  at  that  time  there, 
was  a  very  much  greater  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  non-infecting  sores  in  the  protected  than  in  the 
non-protected  districts,  both  being  under  the  same 
hygienic  rules  and  precautions  ? — It  might  be  so. 

1018.  That  cuts  away  the  argument  that  the 
reduction  of  soft  sores  is  due  to  hygienic  condi- 
tions introduced  into  the  army  ? — I  am  not  in  a 
position  at  present  to  carry  out  the  argument. 
I  merel)^  wish  to  state  the  facts  as  far  as  1  know 
them.  1  should  think  it  is  very  likely  in  a  pro- 
tected district  that  these  precautionarj-  measures 
wOLild  be  more  effectively  carried  out  than  in  a 
non-protected  district. 

1019.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  has  been  in 
the  country  a  diminution  of  secondary  syphilis, 
calculated  at  the  rate  from  the  time  before  the 
Acts  came  into  operation,  that  is  to  say,  before 
1866,  the  ratio  of  secondary  disease  was  much 
greater  than  it  has  been  since  the  Acts  came  into 
full  operation? — Since  the  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion there  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  diminution 
of  real  syphilis,  and  the  ratio  of  decrease,  which 
obtained  before,  has  not  continued. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1020.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  protected  dis- 
tricts or  of  the  country  generally  ? — Of  the 
Home  Army  generally. 

Dr.  Farqitliarson. 

1021.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  Army  before 
and  after,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  I 
will  not  say  a  very  considerable,  hut  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  secondary  syphilis  throughout 
the  Service? — From  the  tables  I  have  seen  my 
impression  is  that  there  has  not. 

1022.  Of  course  we  both  admit  it  would  be 
difficult  to  argue  from  the  secondary  symptoms 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Acts,  because  secondary 
sypmtoms  as  ailecting  the  soldiers  might  have 
been  caught  before  enlisting,  or  they  might  have 
come  from  primary  sores  communicated  in  unpro- 
tected districts.  Of  course,  having  a  number  of 
young  soldiers  on  the  short  service  system,  we 
know  that  they  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
affected  with  disease  than  older  men,  thei-efore 
the  argument  is  difficult  to  follow  in  that  case. 
May  not  we  fairly  admit  that  as  a  possible  source 
of  iallacy  outside  of  statistics  altogether,  if  as 
you  say  the  primary  and  syphilitic  infecting  sore 
is  now  three  to  one  of  the  non-infecting,  and  thfit 
by  inspecting  women  you  can  check  the  syphilitic 


Dr.  Fai-quharson — continued, 
sores,  would  it  not  follow  that  if  you  get  hold  of 
a  primary  sore,  and  prevent  the  woman  from 
spreading  it,  you  must  diminish  syphilis  ?— I  have 
already  stated  that  the  primary  sore  of  real 
syphilis  gives  very  little  pain  ;  it  has  a  period  of 
incubation  of  from  some  ten  days  to  three 
weeks,  and  the  woman  would  not  i:>resent  any 
objective  symptoms  during  that  time;  it  would  be 
no  use  examining  her  then,  and  even  then  it  might 
be  very  difficult  to  detect  it. 

1023.  Then  you  do  detect  it  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases? — Yes. 

1024.  Then  a  particular  woman  whose  sore  is 
detected,  and  is  put  into  hospital,  you  must  admit 
is  prevented  from  giving  a  sore  to  men  ? — That  is 
so,  but  the  vast  majoi'ity  of  cases  of  diseases  are 
contracted  by  men  from  women  who  have  long 
passed  that  period.  You  very  seldom  in  a  woman 
of  that  class  see  a  real  indurated  sore,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  concealed  the  tirst  sore 
they  have  had,  they  have  not  come  into  public, 
and  afterwards,  whenever  men  get  the  disease 
from  their  secondary  secretions,  the  women  have 
long  passed  the  primary  stage,  and  you  very 
seldom  do  see  a  good  indurated  sore  in  a  woman. 

1025.  According  to  the  careful  examination 
now  pursued,  there  may  be  something  which  will 
induce  the  medical  men  to  detain  them  in  hos- 
pital?— There  might  be  something,  but  that 
something  would  be  rather  what  she  said  herself, 
or  some  constitutional  symptom,  enlarged  glands, 
or  falling  off  of  the  hair,  rather  than  anything  that 
a  medical  man  could  find  out  by  local  insjjection, 
provided  the  patient  wished  to  conceal  the 
symptoms. 

1026.  If  you  had  a  woman  coming  to  you  with 
enlarged  glands  and  these  symptoms,  would  not 
that  be  sufficient  evidence  to  induct;  you  to  detain 
her  in  hospital  ? — Certainly. 

1027-  A  certain  number  of  women  vv'lio  are 
able  to  impart  infection,  come  to  be  detained  in  the 
hospital,  and  therefore  these  women  are  prevented 
from  spreading  disease,  therefore  we  may  argue 
that  these  Acts  must  in  some  degree  check  se- 
condary syphilis? — I  do  not  follow  that  conclu- 
sion ;  it  may  check  the  syphilis  in  one  particular 
district  where  the  Acts  are  in  operation,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that,  taking  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts with  it,  the  whole  amount  is  reduced. 

1028.  At  all  events  this  woman  herself  is  pre- 
vented from  spreading  disease,  and  if  she  is 
treated  according  to  your  careful  method  of  treat- 
ment she  is  turned  out  cured? — Yes. 

1029.  Then  there  is  so  much  disease  in  the 
country  less  ? — Yes. 

1030.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  stated 
very  strongly  by  another  medical  witness  who 
appeared  here,  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
detecting  hard  sores  in  women,  if  they  do  exist  ? 
— Yes,  often  they  are  very  difficult  to  detect. 

1031.  Isnotthe  hard  sore  invariably  attended  by 
some  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  ? — Yes. 

1032  If  a  woman  came  to  you  and  you  detected 
these  enlarged  glands  in  the  groin,  wouldnotthat  be 
sufficient  to  put  you  on  the  scent  and  enable  you  to 
find  out  a  sore  which  j-ou  might  have  missed  in  a 
more  cursory  examination  ? — Certainly. 

1033.  Then  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight  ? — It  is  in  this  way  ;  very 
often  those  affecting   sores  are  verj  high   up  in 
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the  vagina,  and  the  lymphatics  from  the  woman 
do  not  go  into  those  glands  in  the  groin,  so  that 
the  glands  in  the  groin  are  not  affected. 

1034.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  examinations  are  conducted  in 
the  protected  districts  by  surgeons  ?— I  have 
heard  various  reports,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  heard  from 
a  cajitain  that  when  a  regiment  comes  in,  a 
battalion  is  taken  and  they  tell  them  off:  "  Now 
No.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  you  go  lo  hospital  and  be  ex- 
amined," and  that  that  is  the  examination  of  the 
regiment.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true, 
but  that  is  what  I  have  heard. 

1035.  The  examination  of  the  women  I  mean? 
—Oh,  no. 

1036.  I  think  you  have  stated,  in  many  cases 
one-half  would  escape  detection  ;  is  that  proved, 
or  is  that  only  an  expression  of  your  opinion? — 
It  is  an  expression  of  my  experience.  I  say 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  real  syphilis 
are  communicated  by  seretions  of  patients  who 
have  syphilis,  and  do  not  present  any  primary 
lesion  which  should  be  characteristic  of  syphilis. 

1037.  Do  you  think  a  woman  having  a  secre- 
tion, which  would  be  syphilitic,  would  not  pre- 
sent some  secondary  lesion,  such  as  tubercules, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  surgeon  on 
the  scent  ? — She  might,  and  probably  would,  but 
also  she  might  not ;  but  I  think  it  is  the  second- 
ary lesions  that  are  rather  to  be  looked  for  than 
any,  primary  sore. 

1038.  I  may  venture  to  say,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  the  examination  is  conducted  very 
carefully,  not  only  by  local  examination  of  the 
part  supposed  to  be  effected,  but  of  the  throat 
and  body  ? — I  have  no  doubt  many  arniy  sur- 
geons do  their  work  very  thoroughly,  but  whether 
that  could  be  depended  upon  throughout  the 
whole  army  would  be  another  question. 

1039.  ft]  any  of  these  surgeons  in  charge  of 
protected  districts  are  not  army  surgeons,  but 
leading  civil  practitioners  of  the  jDlace,  like  Mr. 
Swain,  of  Portsmouth,  and  such  men  may  be 
trusted  to  do  the  examination  thoroughly  ? — 
I  know  Mr.  Swain,  he  was  a  pupil  of  mine, 
I  am  quite  sure  he  might  be  trusted. 

1040.  Would  you  think  that  one-half  escape 
detection  under  that  mode  of  examination? — 
If  a  patient  were  thoroughly  examined  all  over, 
and  gave  her  correct  history,  I  think  she  would, 
during  the  existence  of  her  symptoms,  not  escape 
detection. 

1041.  Why  should  you  say  that  a  one-sided 
examination  must  totally  fail ;  would  it  not  be 
better  to  say  it  is  less  likely  to  be  completely 
successful  than  one  in  which  you  have  an  exami- 
nation of  the  men  also  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the 
disease  is  much  more  easily  detected  in  men, 
from  physical  reasons,  than  in  women. 

1042.  I  think  it  is  admitted  that  under  the 
careful  medical  examination  which,  probably,  is 
conducted,  the  disease  is  pretty  generally  de- 
tected ? — No,  I  have  not  admitted  that  at  all, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it.  1  believe  a  woman  who 
is  syphilitic,  and  from  whom  all  signs  of  primary 
and  secondary  syphilis  have  gone,  if  she  has  not 
been  thoroughly  cured,  if  there  is  the  least  drop 
of  blood  in  her  secretions,  she  would  again  be- 
come syphilitic,  and  communicate  the  disease  to 
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any  number  of  men,  and  that  is  quite  outside 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

1043.  Do  you  believe  so  very  strongly  in  the 
infectious  nature  of  syphilitic  blood?— I  do. 

1044.  On  what  ground  ? — I  have  published 
cases  where  the  blood  itself  has  been  inoculated, 
and  lias  produced  these  regular  series  of  symptoms. 

1045.  Experiments  conducted  by  yourself? — 
No. 

1046.  In  France  ? — No,  in  Italy.  It  requires, 
in  order  to  prove  anything,  that  it  should  be  in- 
oculated upon  a  person  who  has  not  had  syphilis 
before,  and  thfit  is  mucli  too  serious  an  experi- 
ment for  anybody  to  undertake  here  :  but  it  has 
been  done  ;  and  with  regard  to  vaccination,  the 
same  thing  has  taken  jjlace.  It  has  been  very 
frequentl}',  accidentally,  done  where  the  syphi- 
litic blood  has  been  inoculated  together  with 
vaccine  poison,  and  has  produced  very  serious 
results,  all  sorts  of  secondary  symptoms  follow- 
ing- 

1047.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  in  some  experi- 
ments conducted  abroad  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  inoculating  syphilitic  blood  ? — There 
has  alivays  been  a  difficulty  about  it;  but  as  to 
the  possibility  of  it,  that  has  been  proved,  though 
of  course  the  cases  are  very  few. 

1048.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  out  of  24  attempts 
there  were  18  failures  on  that  occasion  ? — I  should 
tliink  even  more  than  that.  The  cases  where  the 
blood  only  has  been  inoculated  on  patients  pre- 
viously unaffected  have  been  very  few. 

1049.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  blood  from  the 
vaginal  secretions,  which  niay  convey  syphilis,  is 
in  a  sufficiently  virulent  state  to  convey  the  dis- 
ease, that  at  the  same  time  some  modification 
must  appear  on  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  blood  is  taken  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

1050.  In  all  those  cases  that  I  refer  to,  the 
persons  from  whom  the  blood  was  taken  pre- 
sented tubercular  and  other  syphilitic  symptoms  ? 
— The  observations  I  made  refer  to  the  simple 
admixture  of  blood,  not  necessarily  diseased 
blood,  but  blood  from  any  source,  mixed  with 
diseased  secondary  secretions.  It  is  the  blood 
mixed  with  these  secretions  that  gives  them  the 
virulence. 

1051.  The  secretions  which  are  derived  from 
the  blood  are  more  virulent  than  the  blood  itself? 
■ — It  is  the  mixture  of  the  two ;  taken  for  granted 
the  blood  itself  would  not  be  inoculable,  the 
blood  and  secretion  together  may  be  inoculable. 

1052.  The  secretion  without  the  blood  would 
not  be  inoculable  ? — It  might  not  be  so  inocu- 
lable ;  the  blood  gives  a  virulence  to  it  which  it 
had  not  before. 

1053.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  ask  you 
a  question  or  two  about  the  case  at  Portsmouth; 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  attach  much  im- 
portance to  it ;  1  think,  ivithout  very  full  evi- 
dence, we  can  hardly  accept  it.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  man  who  came  to  see  ^'ou  had 
himself  been  infected  by  the  woman  v.  horn  he 
accused? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1054.  There  was  no  connection  proved  between 
himself  and  woman? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1055.  Was  the  woman  inspected  by  any  medi- 
cal man  to  show  that  she  had  anj^  lesion  upon 
her  at  the  time  ? — She  was  sent  to  a  hospital. 

G  1056.  After 
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1056.  After  she  came  exit  ?■ — 1  think  these 
infections  were  produced  immediately  she  came 
out  of  the  hospitah 

1057.  She  was  not  inspected  by  a  medical  man 
afterwards  to  prove  whether  she  had  any  disease 
on  lier,  or  not? — She  came  direct  from  the  hos- 
pital ;  she  had  I  suppose,  been  inspected  before 
she  left  the  hospital. 

1058.  She  had  been  out  a  couple  of  days  ? — 
No,  it  was  directly,  as  far  as  I  learned. 

1059.  Was  there  any  evidence  about  this 
woman  except  information  conveyed  through  a 
third  person? — No. 

1060.  Was  there  any  evidence  that  these  men 
had  not  had  connection  with  other  women  ?■ — I 
know  nothing,  except  what  I  have  told  you. 

1061.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  case  is 
not  deserving  of  any  serious  consideration ;  it 
is  entirely  unsubstantiated  by  evidence? —  In 
order  really  to  substantiate  it  you  must  have 
the  woman  up,  you  must  have  the  authorities 
up,  and  you  must  have  all  these  eight  men  up. 

1062.  Then  it  is  an  unsubstantiated  case  ? — 
I  think  that  is  a  question  npon  which  everybody 
may  form  his  own  judgment. 

1063.  If  it  had  been  a  better  case  it  would 
have  been  of  extreme  importance.  Might  I  ask 
if  your  informant  had  any  medical  knowledge  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1064.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  made  any 
inquiries  ? — He  seemed  up  in  what  was  going  on 
at  Portsmouth,  and  he  gave  me  that  as  an  in- 
stance of  how  the  Acts  were  working. 

1065.  Did  he  at  any  time  give  any  expression 
of  opinion  against  the  Acts  ? — No,  he  did  not 
to  me,  he  only  gave  it  as  an  instance  of  how  the 
Acts  were  working. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1066.  There  is  only  one  question  with  regard 
to  figures  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  I 
understand  you  to  say,  in  your  opinion,  the 
working  of  the  Acts  did  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  disease  in  the  army  after  they  were  first  in- 
troduced ? — The  amount  of  syphilis  in  the  whole 
army. 

1067.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  my  impression.  The 
operation  of  the  Acts  has  not  reduced  the  amount 
of  syphilis  in  the  whole  army,  or  very  slightly  if 
at  alh  From  some  tables  I  have  here,  at  one 
time  the  amount  of  syphilis  appears  actually  to 
have  increased  under  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

1068.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  those 
figures,  supplied  by  Sir  William  Muir,  page  55 
and  following? — I  have  not  got  those  individual 
figures,  but  1  have  the  resume  of  them  published 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

1069.  W^hat  is  that? — It  is  a  report  of  the 
Prefecture  de  Paris,  in  which  they  have  in- 
cluded all  their  own  statistics  and  all  ours. 

1070.  It  is  a  report  on  the  statistics  of  French 
disease? — It  gives  our  own  stations,  the  increase 
or  decrease  during  the  partial  operation  of  the 
Acts,  and  subsequently. 

1071.  I  think  we  must  confine  our  attention 
to  the  report  which  is  before  us.  AVould  you 
turn  to  page  62  of  the  Peport  for  1880,  lieturn 
C.  Take  the  j'ear  1860,  which  is  the  first  year 
on  that  page.  If  you  look  in  the  fourth  column 
you  will  find  the  total  for  each  of  the  respective 


Colonel  Tottenham — continued. 
stations  in  the  margin.     You  observe  the  total  in 
Devonport  and  Plymouth  was  27' 14  ? — Yes. 

1072.  Now,  on  page  66,  take  the  year  1873, 
do  you  find  the  total  opposite  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  is  10"01  ? — That  is  so. 

1073.  That  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  200  per 
cent.  ?—  Yes. 

1074.  if  you  take  the  next  one,  Portsmouth, 
on  page  62,  do  you  find  the  total  33  22  ? — Yes. 

1075.  Turn  then  to  page  66  and  the  year  1873  ; 
do  you  find  the  total  to  be  978  ? — That  is  so. 

1076.  Being  a  decrease  of  over  300  per  cent.  ? 
—Yes. 

1077.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  all  the 
way  down,  but  take  Shorncliffe,  the  figure  is 
24-67  in  1860,  and  in  1873  it  is  7-64  ;  Colchester 
is  29'88  in  the  first  year,  and  9*27  in  the  second 
year,  and  the  others  are  approximately  the  same  ; 
in  the  face  of  those  statements,  do  you  consider 
that  the  disease,  as  made  out  by  the  statements 
which  have  been  handed  in  here  as  authentic, 
has  not  decreased  within  that  period  ? — Those 
statements  refer  to  particular  districts  only,  and 
not  to  the  whole  army,  and  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  have  come  is  the  right  one,  that 
the  disease  which  is  the  most  dangerous,  far  from 
diminishing  in  the  English  army,  has  actually 
increased. 

1078.  W^hat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  you  are 
aware  that  these  are  authentic  figures  which  have 
been  furnished  ? — I  accept  them. 

1079.  Are  you  aware  that  these  first  fourteen 
places  are  the  protected  districts? — Yes. 

1080.  And  do  you  dispute  the  fact  that  in 
those  protected  districts,  between  the  years  1860 
and  1873,  the  decrease  in  the  disease  was  as 
stated  in  those  reports? — I  quite  take  it  as 
stated. 

1081.  In  the  face  of  those  statistics,  do  you 
still  hold  to  the  belief  that  in  those  districts 
disease  has  not  decreased  ? — I  believe  it  has 
materially  decreased,  the  same  as  I  said  small- 
pox would  have  decreased  in  W^estminster  if 
everybody  suspected  of  having  small-pox  had  to 
go  to  hospital,  because  the  small-pox  patients 
would  go  to  some  other  district. 

1082.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  out  of 
these  districts  the  infected  persons  should  have 
disappeared? — A  great  many  of  them,  the  poorest, 
and  those  who  had  not  clean  linen,  would  get 
away  from  police  surveillance. 

1083.  You  would  hold  that  the  decrease  was 
owing  to  infected  women  having  left  the  district 
rather  than  to  there  being  fewer  cases  of  infected 
women  ?  —  That  is  my  opinion. 

1084.  In  fact  you  hold  that  these  statistics  are 
fallacious  ? — '1  hey  might  lead  to  a  fallacious  con- 
clusion, but  I  have  no  doubt  the  figures  are  given 
bondjide. 

1085.  They  are  misleading? — They  are  mis- 
leading very  materially. 

1086.  Supposing  you  take  an  unprotected  dis- 
trict ;  if  you  found  in  the  unprotected  district 
the  same  thing  had  occurred,  would  you  still 
hold  the  same  opinion  ? — I  think  that  probably 
has  already  been  explained  by  the  general  dimi- 
nution of  the  local  venereal  sore  in  protected, 
unprotected,  and  general  society  at  large. 

1087.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  three  last 
for  1862  and  1866,  in  the  unprotected  districts, 
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Colonel  Tottenham — continued. 
Athlone,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  you  find  the  figures 
are  in  Athlone  19'52  as  against  4"49 ;  in  Dublin 
26-02  against  20-60,  and  in  Belfast  19-15  against 
15-20  ? — I  have  no  doubt  in  the  total,  putting  all 
venereal  cases  together,  there  is  a  decrease,  and 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  but  that  does  not 
aifect,  necessarily,  the  most  important  disease, 
namely,  syphilis. 

1088.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  dispu+e  the 
decrease  in  venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds  has 
been  equally  found  to  exist  in  the  unprotected 
districts  as  well  as  in  the  protected  districts  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has  diminished, 
taking  them  altogether  in  both. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1089.  If  you  turn  to  page  48  of  that  Return, 
Table  No.  3,  you  will  see  Mr.  Lawson's  name  ? — 
Yes. 

1090.  This  is  a  ratio  per  1,000  of  secondary 
syphilis;  you  find  in  1860  it  was  32-73,  taking 
the  whole  army,  and  it  fell  to  26-64  in  1878?— 
It  is  so. 

1091.  Then  during  the  year  before  the  Act 
was  enforced,  there  was  a  fall  to  32*73  in  1860, 
and  in  1863  it  went  to  35-94 ;  then  if  you  start 
from  1863,  just  about  the  time  the  first  Act  was 
passed,  in  1864,  you  find  35-06  ;  and  in  1869, 
when  the  Acts  were  partialllv  enforced,  vou  find 
it  fell  to  26-22?— Yes. 

1092.  Between  1859  and  1878  there  is  actually 
no  fall ;  there  is  a  slight  increase,  is  not  that  the 
case?— One  is  26-22,  and  the  other  2664. 

1093  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
whole  evidence,  but  1  gathered  from  what  I  did 
hear  that,  in  your  opinion,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  and  those  the  most  serious  cases, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  surgeon,  however 
skilful,  to  be  sure  that  a  woman  is  free  from 
disease  when  he  finds  her  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  cannot  detain  her  ? — That  is  so,  certainly. 

1094.  And  therefore  the  machinery  laid  down 
by  these  Acts  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  in- 
secure ? — That  is  so. 

1095.  Dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
machinery  laid  down  as  securing  freedom  from 
disease  as  the  result  of  examination  ? — That  is 
certainly  so,  in  my  opinion. 

1096.  We  had  it  laid  down  the  other  day  by 
one  surgeon  that  in  half  the  cases  the  evidence 
would  be  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  ;■  would 
that  be  very  much  your  view  ? — I  should  think 
one-half  the  women  who  go  out  of  hospital  might 
still  be  contagious,  practically  speaking. 

1097.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  would  be,  but  there  is  no  security  that  they 
would  be  ? — That  is  so,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1098.  Dr.  Eouth  carried  it  a  little  further; 
he  said,  "  Given  ten  women  carefully  examined 
by  the  most  competent  medical  authority,  the 
presence  of  true  syphilis  will  escape  detection  in 
the  case  of  five  ;  should  you  go  so  far  as  that  ? — 
If  the  examinations  were  confined  to  local  in- 
spection. 

1099.  Of  course  I  mean  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  authority  ?— That  involves 
the   question  which   I    brought   out  previously. 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
A  woman  may  go  for  months  without  having  any 
appearance,  and  without  being  infectious.  Mter- 
■vvards,  a  drop  of  blood  in  her  secretions,  if  the 
disease  has  not  been  properly  cured,  will  cause 
her  to  become  infectious  again. 

1100.  Given  10  diseased  women  who  come  to 
you  ;  I  take  you  as  a  thoroughly  competent 
examiner ;  and  they  are  examined,  should  you 
make  a  mistake  in  five  cases  out  of  10  and  fail  to 
detect  true  syphilis  ? — Certainly  not. 

1101.  In  what  proportion  do  you  sav  you 
would  fail  to  detect  it  ? — I  think  i  could  always 
make  it  out. 

1102.  You  would  detect  them  all?— I  think  so. 

1103.  I  think  you  said  your  practice  was 
general  and  hospital  practice  ? — Yes. 

1104.  I  presume  you  have  not  had  practice 
among  private  soldiers?  —  A  great  number  of 
officers. 

1105.  You  have  not  practised  in  the  protected 
districts  ?— No. 

1106.  I  suppose  you  are  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Portsmouth  ? — No. 

1107.  And  with  regard  to  that  particular  case 
to  which  Dr.  Farquharson  has  been  examining 
you,  I  presume  you  would  say  that  all  you  know 
of  that  case  is  what  we  should  call  "  from  hear- 
say "  in  a  court  of  law  ? — I  did  not  say  so.  I  am 
accustomed  to  sift  evidence,  and  I  know  pretty 
well  when  a  person  tells  me  the  truth. 

1108.  You  did  not  sift  that  case?— No  ;  I  took 
it  as  stated. 

1109.  You  said,  T  think,  that  the  cases  of  true 
syphilis  were  to  these  local  venereal  sores  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  ? — Yes  ;  according  to 
my  own  experience. 

1110.  If  that  were  so,  would  not  it  follow, 
looking  at  these  Army  Returns  of  so-caUed 
syphilis,  in  which  local  venereal  sores  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  true  syphilis,  that  the  cases  of  true 
syphilis  wouldthen  also  be  to  the  cases  of  venereal 
sores  as  three  to  one  '>. — What  I  said  was,  that 
formerly  the  ratio  of  the  local  venereal  sore  to 
the  true  infected  sore  was  as  three  to  one ;  but 
now  gradually  the  proportion  has  been  re- 
versed. 

1111.  That  being  so,  finding,  we  will  say  in 
the  year  1878,  a  certain  number  of  cases  returned 
as  syjihilis,  without  distinction  between  local  vene- 
real sores  and  true  syphilis,  I  suppose  it  would 
follow  that  in  that  return  you  would  assume  the 
cases  of  true  syphylis  would  be  to  the  cases  of 
local  venereal  sores  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one  ;  would  not  that  be  so? — Very  nearly;  but 
in  those  cases  which  are  not  put  down  as  true 
syphilis  must  be  included  all  the  cases  of  abor- 
tive syphlitic  inoculation  in  persons  alreadv  in- 
fected. 

1112.  Well,  now,  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  a 
question  again  with  regai-d  to  the  chance  of  era- 
dicating primary  syphilis  ;  assuming  that  a  patient 
came  to  you  in  the  early  stages,  I  suppose  you 
might  feel  satisfied  that  the  secondary  stage  of  the 
disease  would  be  arrested  altogether  ? — I  should 
not  to  begin  with.  It  would  depend  on  how  the 
jmtient  carried  out  the  treatment. 

1113.  Take  a  man  or  woman  in  hospital,  ascer- 
tained to  have  primary  true  syphilis,  treated  by 
yourself  or  any  other  competent  surgeon,  I 
should  presume  in  some  proportion  of  cases  the 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
disease  would  be  altogether  arrested,  so  that  no 
secondary  symptoms  would  follow  ? — It  would  be 
so.     No  (.bjective  symptoms  would  follow. 

1 1 14.  In  what  proportion  of  cases? — When  you 
said  treatment,  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
length  of  the  treatment.  Mr.  Pearson,  who  was  the 
great  authority  in  his  day,  always  used  to  keep  the 
patients  under  the  action  of  mercury  for  something 
like  two  months.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  used  to 
do  the  same,  and  I  generally  do  it  myself  But  a 
patient  may  be  treated  with  mercury,  and  that 
treatment  may  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  you  do  not  get  the 
curative  effect. 

1115.  Assuming  that  he  is  under  the  care  of  a 
person  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  his 
case ;  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  hospital 
patient  ? — I  do  not  know  that  hospital  jiatients 
go  through  that  prolonged  course  of  treatment  as 
a  rule. 

1116.  Given  a  treatment  in  hospital  by  a  most 
skilful  surgeon  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  the 
chanres  are  the  disease  would  be  arrested  in  its 
primary  stage,  and  would  not  result  in  secondary 
symptoms? — That  is  certainly  so. 

1117.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  local  venereal 
sore  sometimes  does  lead  to  very  inconvenient  and 
painful  results  in  the  shape  of  bubo  ?  —  The 
simple  sore  is  scarcely  ever  attended  with  incon- 
venience. Thousands  and  thousands  of  inocu- 
lations have  been  done,  and  there  has  never,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  one  suppurating  gland. 

1118.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these 
local  venereal  sores  need  not  to  be  treated  at  all? 
— If  you  keep  them  clean.  If  there  were  com- 
plications, any  inflammation  or  secretions  added 
to  them  which  would  produce  inflammation,  then 
they  would  become  serious. 

1119.  Do  not  thev  lead  to  suppurating  buboes  ? 
—Yes. 

1120.  They  are  verj^  nasty  things? — Yes. 

1121.  They  would  incapacitate  a  man' — Of 
course  they  would. 

1122.  You  spoke  about  sobriety  as  leading  to 
a  decrease  of  venereal  diseases  generally  ;  I  sup- 
pose sobriety  would  tend  to  decrease  true  syphilis 
as  well  as  the  venereal  sores? — To  a  decrease  of 
exj:)0sure  to  syphilis.  Men  get  exposed  when 
they  are  tipsy. 

1123.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
calculation  was,  that  there  had  been  a  decrease 
of  the  syphilitic  disease  in  the  protected,  and 
an  increase  in  the  unprotected,  districts? — I  did 
not  give  any  opinion  upon  that. 

1124.  You  spoke  of  mediate  contagion  ;  is  that 
a  commiOn  jn'ocess,  that  communication  of  disease 
by  what  is  called  mediate  contagion? — I  fancy  it 
is  among  the  soldiers.  I  know  nothing  of  it  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  think  it  is  among 
soldiers. 

1125.  I  presume  j'our  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  these  Acts  is  derived  rather  from  what 
you  have  read,  than  from  what  you  have  seen?^ — 
Yes  :    I  think  it  is. 

1126.  You  spoke  of  the  importance  of  having 
hospitals  to  which  women  could  go  voluntarily  ? 
— Yes. 

112r.  Do  you  fiud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
women  do  voluntarily,  Avhen  they  suffer  from 
disease,  go  into  those  hospitals  already  provided 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
for  them  ? — That  is  so,  I  believe.  I  am  talking 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  civil  population  ;  but 
I  believe  that  all  the  hospitals  that  could  be 
provided  would  be  filled.  The  women  would 
diagnose  their  own  cases  and  go  there. 

1128.  They  would  go  there  when  suffering 
from  the  more  painful,  and  not  from  the  less 
painful,  disease  ? — Naturally. 

1129.  So  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  go 
there  to  be  cured  of  local  venereal  sores  than  of 
true  syphilis? — Certainly  they  would. 

1130.  One  word  about  the  examination  of 
men;  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  to 
what  extent  you  propose  to  cai-ry  that ;  in  the 
case  of  women  you  have  to  deal  with  a  class 
carrying  on  a  particular  profession,  whom  you 
may  presume  to  be  diseased,  but  there  is  no  cor- 
responding class  among  the  men  ;  you  could 
not  presume  of  any  man,  soldier  or  civilian,  that 
he  was  diseased  ;  you  would  have  no  right  to  do 
that  ? — No  ;   I  do  not  think  you  could  of  any  man. 

1131.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  not  in 
the  case  of  common  women  an  element  which  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  case  of  any  man, 
namely,  that  you  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
they  arc  diseased,  and,  therefore,  for  their  own 
protection  and  the  i^rotection  of  the  public,  you 
have  a  right  to  examine  them  ;  is  there  any  class 
of  men  as  to  whom  you  have  the  right  to  make 
the  same  presumption  ? — I  think  you  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  a  certain  number  in  every 
regiment  are  diseased. 

1132.  And,  therefore,  you  have  a  right  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  regiment  ? — I  think  so. 

1133.  But  you  propose  to  examine  men  gene- 
rally, do  not  you  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  said 
anything  about  that. 

1134.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
a  right  to  assume  that  a  certain  number  of  men 
are  diseased  in  a  regiment  ?■ — I  think  you  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  from  the  tables. 

1135.  You  condemn  severely  this  classification 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  army  officers  ;  can 
you  tell  me  how  that  classification  came  to  be 
adopted  ? — It  came  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, as  I  understand.  It  was  a  classification 
made  by  physicians,  who  foi-merly  were  not  sup- 
posed to  treat  this  disease  at  all.  They  do  so 
now ;  but  still  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
authorities  upon  it. 

1136.  I  need  scarcely  ask  whether  you  are  a 
physician  yourself? — I  am  a  surgeon. 

1137.  It  is  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  these 
medical  cases  have  to  be  returned  every  week  by 
the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

1138.  That  being  so,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the 
disease  coidd  anyone  pronounce  a  clear  opinion 
upon  it  ? — They  could  not  certainlj^  at  an  early 
stage. 

1139.  You  said  in  the  case  of  true  syphilis  the 
symptoms  did  not  make  their  appearance  until 
between  10  days  and  seven  weeks  ? — From  10 
days  to  seven  weeks. 

1140.  W^ould  a  woman  be  able  to  communi- 
cate the  disease  before  the  outbreak  of  those 
symjitoms  ? — I  think  she  might ;  it  is  a  very  nice 
point;  but  I  think  she  might;  I  have  no  evi- 
dence to  eive  upon  that. 

1141.  So  that,  in  fact,  until  the  active  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  you  would  not  say  she 

could 
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could  communicate  the  disease  ? — That  might  be 
mediate  contauion. 

1 142.  Is  not  it  the  case,  as  stated  by  several 
witnesses,  that  in  these  enthetic  diseases  there 
are  considerable  fluctuations,  almost  unaccount- 
able year  by  year,  so  that  to  take  a  correct 
datum  you  ought  to  take  several  years  together  ? 
— You  must  necessarily  ;  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  down  to  the  present  diseases 
have  fluctuated  :  "ut  variant  morbi  nos  et  variabus 
artes,  mille  mali  species  mille  salutis  erunt." 

Mr.  Cavendish  lientinck. 

1143.  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  your  evi- 
dence whether  you  are  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  these  Acts  or  not  ;  that  is  to  say,  \yhether 
you  would  approve  of  them  if  they  were  ex- 
tended more  than  they  are  now? — I  think  the 
only  answer  to  be  given  to  tliat  is  to  see  how 
much  good  they  have  done  at  present ;  if  they 
have  done  good  hitherto,  they  may  do  more  good  ; 
if  they  have  done  no  good  hitherto,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  likely  to  do  good  if  extended. 

1144.  What  is  your  opinion  at  the  present 
moment? — I  have  never,  until  very  recently, 
given  any  opinion  as  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 

.  Acts,  but  the  evidence  which  I  now  have  before 
me  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  liave  been  of  no 
use. 

1145.  And,  therefore,  you  do  not  think  they 
would  be  of  any  use  if  extended?— I  do  not 
think  so. 

1146.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  you  are  aware  that 
the  opinion  you  have  just  given  is  not  that  of 
the  majority  of  your  profession  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

1147.  And  especially  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession?— With  regard  to  tlie  leaders,  that  term 
requires  definition.  A  great  many  of  the  leaders 
of  our  profession,  such  as  Sir  William  Jenner, 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  Sir  William  Gull,  and 
so  on,  have  really  seen  very  little  of  syphilis, 
esp)ecially  in  the  primary  forms.  Their  names 
carry  great  weight,  but  I  would  not  trust  them 
to  treat  a  primary  case. 

1148.  But  you  know  their  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  it  is. 

1149.  You  also  know  the  entire  body  of  army 
surgeons  are  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  they  are 
of  opinion  that  they  have  done  a  vast  amount  of 
good  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  their  opinion.  It 
is  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  depends  upon  what  some 
have  seen  in  their  own  particular  protected  dis- 
tricts. 

1150.  Now,  upon  the  question  of  soft  sores, 
you  say  the  soft  sores  are  non-syphilitic? — The 
soft  sore  I  have  defined  is  non-syphilitic. 

1151.  And  you  have  also  said  you  cannot 
distinguish  the  nature  of  them  for  some  days? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

1152.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  patient  came  to  you 
with  a  pimple  or  some  incipient  feature  of 
disease,  you  might  treat  it  at  once,  and  think  he 
was  syphilitic? — I  should  not  do  that  until  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  it  was. 

1153.  Y'^ou  might  try  to  eradicate  it,  might 
you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  burning  will  eradicate 
true  syphilis,  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  a 
period  of  incubation  of  from  10  days  to  seven 
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weeks  before  it  shows  itself.  The  disease  is 
already  in  the  system,  and  burning  any  parti- 
cular inoculated  spot  would  not  eradicate  that 
disease.  Caustic  will  eradicate  the  local  disease, 
but  then  that  will  get  well  of  itself,  and  does  not 
require  so  severe  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1154.  Then  burning  is  absolutely  valueless? — 
It  makes  a  clean  sore  which  heals  in  time. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

1155.  Y'ou  would  not  undertake  to  judge  of 
the  exact  character  of  this  manifestation,  cer- 
tainly within  a  week  or  eight  days  of  its  first 
appearance  ? — Certainly  not  In  the  majority  of 
cases  :  in  some  cases  you  know  at  once. 

1 156.  Consequentlv  if  army  surgeons  are  bound 
to  return  the  particulars  of  all  their  cases  within 
eight  days,  they  would  be  rather  restricted? — 
Certainly  they  would. 

1157.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Drysdale  ? — I  have  not  seen  his 
evidence,  but  I  have  heard  one  or  two  things 
about  it. 

1158.  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  first  answer  he  gave  in  reply  to  an 
examination  by  myself.  I  asked  him,  "  Is  not 
the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  a  primary  venereal 
sore  making  its  appearance,  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  its  precise  character  is 
known  "  ?  His  reply  is,  "  Not  at  all.  When  a 
patient  calls  upon  me,  I  know  at  once  what  the 
nature  of  the  sore  is."  You  do  not  agree  with 
that  opinion  ? — I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  I 
formerly  gave. 

1159.  In  the  category  of  soft  sores  there  is 
what  is  called  a  mixed  sore  ? — Yes. 

1160.  That  is  frequently  followed  by  very 
serious  results? — By  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  proper  mixed  sore  is  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms. 

1161.  And  is  the  soft  sore,  that  which  is  not 
followed  by  syphilis,  and  therefore  not  a  syphilitic 
sore,  followed  by  suppurating  buboes  ? — Occa- 
sionally. Very  seldom,  except  there  be  some 
other  cause  of  irritation. 

1162.  And  by  extensive  ulceration? — Very 
seldom,  indeed,  in  uncomplicated  cases.  In  com- 
plicated cases  you  get  a  great  variety  of  serious 
symptoms. 

1163.  What  is  a  complicated  case? — In  the 
first  place,  where  a  person's  constitution  is  at 
fault,  but  generally  where  a  person  has  had  old 
syphilis  and  gets  a  kind  of  re-infection  again,  not 
a  thorough  re-infection,  but  he  gets  an  infection 
chat  does  produce  a  great  deal  of  local  mischief 
in  his  already  syphilised  constitution. 

1164.  Assuming  real  syphilis  not  to  have  been 
diminished,  has  there  been  a  large  reduction  in 
these  primary  venereal  sores  which  are  not  of  a 
syphilitic  character? — Quite  so. 

1165.  Therefore,  to  that  extent,  the  Act  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  ?  —That  does  not  fol- 
low, because  it  has  obtained  where  the  Acts  are 
not  in  operation. 

1166.  There  is  not  the  same  reduction  where 
Acts  are  not  in  operation  ? — There  is  in  private 
practice. 

G  3  1167,  I  must 
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1167.  T  must  ask  you  to  look  at  tlie  statistics  ; 
you  will  see  a  reduction  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  the  pi-imary  sores  ;  that  is  admitted  by 
everybody  ;  then  the  opponents  of  the  Act  attri- 
bute that  to  non-syphilitic  sores  alone  ? — What 
I  was  about  to  say  was  th.it  there  has  been  the 
same  reduction  in  the  civil  population. 

1168.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 
— But  I  do. 

1169.  I  ask  whether,  as  regards  the  army,  you 
are  not  of  opinion  that,  by  the  reduction  of  pri- 
mary venereal  sores,  great  good  has  been 
eifected? — I  think  the  same  amount  of  good 
would  have  been  effected  by  other  means,  if  the 
diminution  had  gone  on  as  it  did  before  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  were  introduced  in  the  army. 

1170.  As  1  understand,  one  of  your  principal 
reasons  for  the  reduction  of  these  non-syphilitic 
sores  is  the  general  cleanliness  introduced  into 
the  army  through  Lord  Herbert's  Orders  ? — That 
is  one  reason  ;  but  1  also  lay  very  great  stress 
upon  the  increasing;-  sobriety  of  the  army. 

1171.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  these  ablu- 
tions have  anything  to  do  at  all  with  saving  men 
from  infection  ? — Certainly  they  have. 

1172.  How? —Ablution  washes  the  poison  off 
before  it  inoculates;  any  poison  washed  off  soon 
has  much  less  chance  of  infecting  the  system. 

1173.  But  not  unless  it  is  washed  riff  very 
soon  ? — I  do  not  know  how  soon. 

1174.  I  understand  from  medical  opinion  tliat 
unless  the  ablution  is  done  speedily  no  good 
effects  result? — True  syphilis  is  verj^  often  im- 
bibed through  the  skin,  and  for  that  to  take 
place,  I  expect  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
-would  be  required. 

1175.  We  are  now  dealing  with  soft  sores;  I 
understand  and  it  has  been  alleged  by  other  wit- 
nesses, and  also  by  yourself,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lord  Herbert's  Orders,  and  the  habits  of 
greater  cleanliness  in  the  army,  have  prevented 
infection  from  soft  sore  ;  do  you  think  that  ab- 
lution is  of  any  use  at  all  unless  it  comes  very 
soon  after  infection?—!  should  say  decidedly ; 
but  how  long  it  would  take  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  say  ;  of  course  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
effective  when  done  soon. 

1176.  And  the  soldier  would  have  no  means 
of  doing  that  Lord  Herbert's  Orders  would  not 
assist  him  in  the  matter  ? — No  ;  I  suppose  not. 

1177.  The  cleanest  man  in  the  world,  if  he 
goes  and  visits  one  of  these  women  who  is  in- 
fected with  a  contagious  soft  sore,  unless  he 
performs  the  ablution  very  speedily  it  will  be 
of  no  use  to  him  ? — It  is  a  question  of  degree  of 
security,  I  think. 

1178.  Unless  the  ablution  comes  very  speedily 
after  the  performance,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  would  be  of  no  effect? — I  think  they  had 
better  wash  late  than  never. 

1179.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question? — 
If  you  put  that  question  definitively  that  it  is 
of  no  effect,  I  do  not  agree,  because  it  may  have 
some  effect  after  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

1180.  To  be  effective,  it  ought  to  come 
speedily? — To  give  anything  like  security,  it 
ought  to  come  speedily. 

1181.  Would  it  afford  any  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  the  disease  if  it  came  later  ? — It  would 
have  an  influence. 


Mr.  Cavendish  5e«ft«cA— continued. 

1182.  An  influence? — In  this  way  :  There  are 
many  things  to  be  considered ;  if  people  are  dirty, 
the  dirt  gives  a  nidus  for  the  poison  to  rest  in ; 
a  clean  person  would  have  much  less  chance  of 
carrying  away  poison. 

1183.  As  I  understand,  the  ablution  to  be 
really  effective  must  come  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion ? — To  afford  any  amount  of  security. 

1184.  Now  we  come  to  syphilis  ;  I  understood 
from  your  answer,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  primary  disease  -will  escape 
secondaries  if  they  are  properly  treated  ? — If 
properly  treated  and  for  a  sufficient  period. 

1184.*  Dr.  Routh  in  his  evidence  in  reply  to 
my  question,  "  If  a  doctor  is  worth  his  fee,  you 
never  would  have  secondaries  from  a  primary 
sore,"  answers,  "  You  would  not."  I  apprehend 
your  opinion  is  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and 
a  proportion  of  cases  which  no  human  foresight 
can  foretell,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  ? — It  is  by 
no  mean  certain. 

1185.  Then  at  Question  691,  I  asked  Dr. 
Drysdale,  "  You  have  stated  in  answer  to  my 
Riglit  honourable  Friend  and  other  Members  of 
the  Committee,  that  you  consider  that  second- 
aries are  an  absolute  consequence  of  primaries"? 
and  he  says,  "  Inevitably."  I  understand  your 
opinion  would  be  half  way  between  those  two, 
that  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  while  second- 
aries may  be  escaped,  no  amount  of  foresight  or 
skill  can  possibly  tell  that  they  shall  not  follow  ? 
— That  is  where  they  are  properly  treated. 
Where  they  are  not  treated  by  mercurj',  I  be- 
lieve the  secondary  symptoms  follow  as  certainly 
as  a  small-pox  eruption  follows  inoculation. 

1186.  Everybody  believes  that  in  a  single 
number  of  cases,  if  a  patient  is  jiroperly  treated, 
and  he  is  a  favourable  subject,  he  may  escape 
secondaries  altogether  ? — Oh,  certainly  ;  any 
manifestation  of  secondaries. 

1187.  They  are  not  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence ? — They  would  be,  if  not  treated. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

1188.  Dr.  Drysdale  said  that  in  all  cases 
secondaries  inevitably  followed  primaries? — I  do 

not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Beniinck. 

1189.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  opinion, 
the  Acts  have  not  in  any  degree  diminished  real 
syphilis  ? — As  far  as  my  present  opinion  goes. 

1190.  And  you  have  founded  that  opinion 
upon  the  fact,  that  although  primary  venereal 
sores  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  sub- 
jected districts,  yet  as  far  as  you  are  able  to 
judge  secondary  syphilis  has  not  been  ? — That 
Is  so. 

1191.  Are  you  aware  the  amount  of  syiDhllls 
in  the  subjected  districts  is  no  test  In  this  matter  ? 
— I  shall  be  hapjjy  to  take  the  facts  at  your 
hands. 

1192.  That  secondary  syphilis  Is  no  test  of  the 
amount  of  syphilis  In  the  subjected  districts, 
unless  you  can  trace  those  secondaiy  cases  to 
primary  cases  which  have  already  been  treated 
In  the  subjected  districts?  —  But  taking  the 
whole  togethei-,  they  must  bear  a  relation  to  one 
another. 

1193.   How 
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1193.  How  are  you  to  tell  tliat  all  the  second- 
ary cases  which  appear  in  any  subjected  districts 
are  not  derivable  from  primaries  contracted  out 
of  those  districts?— If  you  take  the  two  districts 
together,  you  get  the  mean  between  the  two. 

1194.  The  mean  is  not  capable  of  any  such 
calculation ;  a  whole  regiment  gets  primaries  in 
an  unsubjected  district;  they- go  into  a  subjected 
district,  and  they  are  registered  immediately  as 
secondaries  in  that  district ;  you  must  not  blame 
the  Acts  here  for  the  secondaries? — They  have 
migrated,  and  therefore  you  have  them  put  down 
to  the  district  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ;  but 
soldiers  with  primary  disease  migrate  also,  and 
they  are  put  down  in  the  same  way. 

1 195.  You  cannot  charge  the  Acts  with  second- 
aries, because  the  army  surgeons  have  had  no 
control  whatever  over  these  primary  cases  ? — 
The  army  surgeon  would  treat  a  soldier  if  he 
were  not  in  the  subjected  district. 

1196.  What  I  was  pointing  out  is  in  the  sub- 
jected districts,  the  true  test  is,  the  secondary 
cases  must  be  referable  to  primary  cases  in  the 
subjected  districts  ? — Of  course,  the  primaries 
have  not  all  occurred  in  any  one  district,  but  they 
have  all  been  treated  ;  those  in  the  subjected 
districts,  and  those  in  the  unsubjected  districts 
have  alike  been  treated  by  army  men. 

1197.  But  then  the  secondaries  are  put  down 
to  the  subjected  districts?— I  say,  per  contra, 
cases  of  primary  syphilis  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts migrate  to  other  districts  which  are  not 
subjected ;  there  is  the  mutual  interchange,  so 
that  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference 
one  way  or  the  other. 

1198.  Supposing  the  cases  in  subjected  dis- 
tricts of  secondaiy  syphilis  have  undergone  a 
considerable  reduction  since  the  Act,  would  you 
stand  or  fall  by  that  ? — No  ;  I  only  wish  to  take 
the  facts  as  they  are.  I  should  calculate  whether 
they  would  fall  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  did 
before  the  Acts. 

1199.  Do  you  abide  by  the  test  as  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  these  Acts,  by  the  statistics 
with  regard  to  secondary  syphilis  ? — Not  only ; 
that  is  one  very  great  element  but  not  the  only 
one.  I  think  whether  gonorrhoea  has  increased 
or  decreased  is  a  very  serious  element. 

1200.  You  admit  that  the  primary  venereal 
sores  have  considerably  diminished? — That  is 
just  what  I  have  not  admitted.  They  are  not 
primary  because  a  great  many  of  them  have  no 
secondaries  ;  they  are  local  venereal  sores. 

1201.  You  admit  the  soft  sores  have  very  con- 
siderably diminished  ? — Yes. 

1202.  If  you  can  show  me  that  secondary 
syphilis  has  also  diminished,  your  objection  to 
the  Acts  is  removed  ? — It  must  depend  upon  in 
what  proportion  they  have  diminished ;  they 
may  have  been  diminishing  in  equal  proportions 
before  the  Acts  were  introduced. 

1203.  With  regard  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  your 
opinion  seems  to  be,  the  women  would  enter  a 
Lock  hospital  if  sufficient  accommodation  was 
provided  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1204.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  woman  who 
had  once  entered  a  Lock  hospital,  ought  to  be 
detained  until  cured  ? — That  is  giving  an  opinion 
upion  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ;  you  cannot 
detain  her  without  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
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1205.  You  would  detain  her  until  she  was 
completely  cured?— I  do  not  think  any  real  good 
comes  from  forcible  detention. 

1206.  Would  you  allow  a  woman  half  cured 
to  go  out  of  hospital? — She  will  go  out  if  she 
wants  to,  do  what  you  will.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  that. 

1207.  She  does  not  go  out  in  these  hospitals? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  think  very  likely. 

Chairman. 

1208.  Supposing  a  woman  is  sent  to  hospital 
suiFering  from  the  worst  form  of  contagious 
disease;  would  you  think  it  a  hardship  to  detain 
that  woman  to  prevent  her  going  loose  into  the 
world  and  propagating  a  deadly  poison  ? — I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  she  should  be  detained. 

1209.  Would  you  object  to  detain  her  by 
force,  to  compel  her  to  remain  until  she  was 
pronounced  cured  by  professional  authority,  or 
pronounced  to  be  at  least  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  spread  infection  ? — I  think  that  involves  a 
very  serious  question. 

1210.  It  involves  the  Avhole  question  of  the 
utility  of  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — Not  the  whole, 
but  a  great  part  of  it.  As  it  is,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  a  great  many  women  do  come  out  of 
hospital  supposed  to  be  cured  that  are  not  cured, 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

1211.  Even  these  army  hospitals? — That  is 
my  impression ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  out  of 
other  hospitals. 

1212.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  rules 
ought  to  be  made  more  stringent,  so  that  they 
should  be  kept  until  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
they  are  cured  ? — You  might  have  to  keep  them 
a  very  long  time. 

1213.  Would  you  keep  them  or  not? — It  is  a 
very  complicated  question ;  I  really  have  not 
thought  it  out. 

1214.  You  would  rather  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question; 
for  I  have  already  said,  a  woman  who  has  once 
been  syphilitic,  and  is  apparently  cured,  might 
from  some  accidental  circumstances  some  months 
hence  become  contagious. 

1215.  You  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  to 
keep  her? — No  ;  I  should  certainly  do  it  if  I 
could. 

1216.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Isle  of 
Wight  case  ? — I  read  it  very  carefully,  and  took 
a  note  of  it  at  the  time. 

1217.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  it  per- 
sonally ;  only  from  hearsay  ? — It  was  published. 
I  think  we  had  some  discussion  over  it  at  the 
time. 

1218.  You  do  not  know  that  the  women  went 
from  Portsmouth? — Not  from  personal  know- 
ledge ;  it  was  so  stated  in  the  report. 

1219.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  rather  a  reason 
for  putting  the  Isle  of  AVight  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act? — You  would  have  had 
next  to  have  put  the  county  of  Sussex  or  of 
Hampshire,  or  some  other  counties  under  the 
Act,  and  that  would  have  to  go  on. 

1220.  That  is  rather  a  reason  for  extending 
the  Act  ? — I  do  not  know. 

G  4  1221.  I  understand 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

1221.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  contagious 
women  went  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  so 
put  a  number  of  soldiers  on  the  sick-list  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  ever  do  to  extend  it  to  any 
large  portion  of  the  population.  Nothing  that 
goes  against  our  higher  instincts  ever  does  any 
good ;  and  it  certainly  is  against  our  higher 
instincts  for  one  class  of  men  generally  to  pro- 
vide a  clean  class  of  women  for  another. 

1222.  I  suppose  you  see  a  good  deal  of  Uni- 
versity men  in  your  practice  ? — Not  manj-. 

1223.  Taking  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  do  not 
you  think  if  Oxford  were  protected  by  the  Acts, 
and  Cambridge  was  not,  that  there  would  be  a 
great  many  more  people  diseased  at  Cambridge 
than  at  Oxford? — I  think  it  would  be  of  great 
use  in  removing  the  women  out  of  one  of  those 
universities ;  but  whether  the  amount  of  disease 
in  the  surrounding  districts  would  be  greater  or 
not  I  cannot  say. 

Chairman. 

1224.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  As- 
suming that  these  Acts  have  been  of  any  use  in 
diminishing  disease,  do  you  consider  the  periodical 
examination  of  the  prostitutes  within  the  pro- 
tected district,  is  an  important  part  of  the  system  ? 
— I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  myself  to 
the  local  examination. 

1225.  Supposing  a  prostitute  was  brought 
before  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  found  with  no 
external  indication  of  disease,  do  you  not  think 
that  he  should  proceed  to  an  internal  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1226.  May  I  ask  in  your  own  practice,  if  a 
woman  was  to  consult  you,  whom  you  had 
reason  to  believe  was  infected,  and  yet  you  ob- 
served no  external  indications,  would  you  he- 
sitate for  a  moment  to  examine  her  internally  ? 
— I  very  seldom  indeed  do  it,  and  very  little 
real  information  is  gained  by  it. 

1227.  Supposing  you  had  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  infected,  and  she  exhibited  no 
external  indications  of  disease,  would  you  not 
think  it  your  duty  to  proceed  to  examine  her 
internally  ? — There  muist  be  some  indications  of 
disease  for  me  to  suspect  that  she  was  diseased, 
and  I  should  go  upon  that ;  if  I  suspected  her 
to  be  diseased,  I  must  have  some  reason  for  sus- 
pecting her,  and  upon  that  I  should  form  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  internal 
examination  would  not  add  much  to  my  informa- 
tion ;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  important,  and  is  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter,  but  they  are  very  few. 

1228.  I  am  supposing  a  case  in  which  you  had 
reason  to  believe,  you  had  information  before  the 
patient  consulted  you,  that  she  was  infected,  and 
you  examined  her  externally,  and  found  no  indi- 
cations of  that  particular  disease,  would  you,  in 
pursuance  of  the  information  you  had  previously 
received,  think  it  necessary  to  institute  an  in- 
ternal examination  ? — Certainly,  to  determine  a 
definite  point. 

1229.-  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  visiting  surgeons  under  these  Acts  in  pro- 
tected districts  examine  the  women  ? — I  suppose 
it  is  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  done  at 
the  Lock  Hospital. 


Chairman — continued. 

1230.  In  fact  you  would  consider  a  surgeon 
did  not  discharge  his  duty,  by  a  perfunctory  exa- 
mination of  a  woman  he  supposed  to  be  diseased? 
— If  he  were  called  upon  to  determine  the  point, 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  an  examinatien  twice 
a  week  would  be  necessar3\ 

1231.  But  you  do  consider  it  an  essential  part 
of  a  surgeon's  duty  to  examine  a  woman  inter- 
nally if  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  in- 
fected ? — If  he  is  called  upon  to  determine  that, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1232.  Is  it  the  case  that  respectable  women 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  these  examinations  ? — 
A  real  lady  never  objects  to  them  if  necessary,  it 
is  the  other  people  who  object  to  them. 

Mr.  Stansfcld. 

1233.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Judge 
Advocate,  you  admitted  that  in  ordinary  practice 
soft  sores  had  diminished  more  than  according  to 
the  statistics  they  had  done  in  the  army  ?■ — I 
believe  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

1234.  You  know  nothing  about  the  army  prac- 
tically. You  stated  generally,  that  soft  sores  or 
local  sores  had  diminished  in  proportion  to  real 
syphilis,  so  that  the  proportion  is  now  three  to  one 
of  real  syphilis,  about  that  :  you  do  not  speak  of 
the  army,  because  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
army  practice  ? — I  have  the  statistics  all  before 
me. 

1235.  Your  only  knowledge  of  the  army  is 
derived  from  these  statistics,  which  make  no  dis- 
tinction bet\yeen  soft  sores  and  true  syphilis? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1236.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  soft 
sores  had  largely  diminished  among  the  civil 
population  ? —  Yes. 

1237.  It  is  in  evidence  before  us  that  these 
soft  sores  have  also  diminished  in  the  army,  but 
it  is  not  in  evidence  before  us  thai  syphilis  has 
diminished  in  the  army ;  what  would  your  in- 
ference be  from  that  fact  ? — That  the  local  sores 
had  diminished  from  a  common  cause,  which  the 
Contagious  Acts  did  not  touch. 

1238.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  secondary  syphilis  has  increased  or  not 
since  the  Acts :  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
return  to  the  Report  of  this  Committee  of  1880, 
page  48,  Return  No.  3.  Take  the  years  from 
1859  to  1866  inclusive  ;  do  you  not  find  a  des- 
cending scale  of  ratios  for  secondary  syphilis  per 
1,000  men  of  from  35-86  to  24-77  ?— That  is  so. 

1239.  Taking  the  year  1866,  is  it  within  your 
kno'H'ledge  that  the  first  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
was  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864? — It  is 
not  within  my  own  knowledge. 

1240.  You  may  take  it  so  from  me.  Will  you 
also  take  it  that  that  A  ct  did  not  set  up  periodical 
compulsory  examination  of  women,  and  applied 
only  to  sending  to  hospital  women  already  sus- 
pected of  being  diseased  ? — Yes. 

1241.  And  that  it  was  applied  very  partially 
before  its  repeal  by  the  Act  of  1866  ?  — Yes. 

1242.  Practically 
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Mr.  Stansfcld — continued. 

1242.  Practically  speaking,  therefore,  the  year 
1867  is  the  first  year  of  the  present  Acts  ? — It 
would  be  so. 

1243.  In  1866  we  are  brought  down,  wltliout 
the  operation  of  the  existing  Acts,  to  the  number 
of  admissions  per  1,000  men  for  secondaiy 
syphilis  being  24"77  ? — Yes. 

1244.  Now,  turning  to  1878,  what  do  you  find 
the  proportion  of  admissions  ? — Mr.  Lawson  says 
26-64. 

1245.  Therefore,  if  you  compare  the  year 
1866,  before  the  earliest  existing  Act  was  in 
operation,  with  the  year  1878,  you  get  an  in- 
crease, and  not  a  decrease,  in  the  proportion  of 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  Home  Army.  Is  that 
so  '.' — It  is  an  increase  of  two  per  thousand  of  the 
whole  force  mentioned  iu  the  return. 

1246.  If  1878  be  taken  as  an  exceptional  year, 
the  year  1877  will  show  a  smaller  figure  ;  but  the 
year  1876  will  show  a  figure  of  27*4  ? — Yes. 

1247.  iS'o  doubt  it  is  considered  fallacious  to 
compare  one  year  with  another.  I  propose  to 
compare  an  average  of  all  the  years  from  1866  to 
1878,  with  the  year  1878  or  the  year  1876.  Will 
you  take  it  from  me  that  the  average  of  those 
years  is  25'79? — -Yes. 

1248.  Supposing  that  to  be  a  correct  figure, 
the  proportion  of  secondary  s)'philis  in  1876  and 
1S78  is  higher  than  the  average  of  all  the  years 
from  1866  to  1878,  inclusive? — That  is  so. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

1249.  You  were  asked  whether  you  thought  it 
was  reasonable  to  require  that  all  soldiers  should 
be  examined  periodically,  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  venereal  disease  upon 
their  person,  as  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that 
they  were  diseased ;  whereas  it  might  fairly  be 
presumed  that  a  woman  whose  profession  it  was 
to  be  a  prostitute  was  diseased  ?  I  will  put 
another  question  to  you.  Assuming  that  that  is 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  not  examining  soldiei-s,  do 
you  not  think  the  non-examination  of  soldiers  is 
a  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

1250.  It  maybe  impossible  or  unadvisable  to 
examine  soldiers,  but  viewing  the  subject  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view,  is  it  not  your  opinion, 
if  the  soldier  is  not  examined,  you  cannot  expect 
successfully  to  deal  with  this  evil  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1251.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  cases  of 
true  syphilis  to  local  sores  are  now  about  three  to 
one  ? — That  is  a  rough  guess. 

1252.  If  in  a  column  you  find  undistinguished, 
forty  cases  of  venereal  sores,  I  suppose  you  will 
infer  that  thirty  would  be  cases  of  true  syjihilis, 
and  the  other  ten  local  sores  ? — There  would  be 
only  ten  local  sores,  the  others  might  be  in  a  great 
degree  abortive  inoculations  or  modified  re-infec- 
tions. 
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Mr.  Burt. 

Di-.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 


Mr.  William  Fowler. 
Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Mr,  Osborne  ISTorgan. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
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The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Inspector  General  Laavson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr,  Osborne  Mortjan. 

1253.  When  you  were  examined  before  this 
Committee  on  16th  July  1879,  you  gave  evi- 
dence  as  to  the  returns  of  venereal  affections 
for  the  14  protected  stations  as  against  14  unpro- 
tected ? — Yes. 

1254.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  I 
think  you  stated  that  you  were  willing  to  take 
as  the  basis  for  your  observations  the  retiirns  of 
the  whole  of  the  unprotected  stations,  provided 
they  could  be  made  available? — Yes. 

1255.  Have  the  returns  for  all  the  unpro- 
tected stations  been  published  since  you  gave 
your  evidence  ? — Since  I  gave  my  evidence  there 
is  a  Eeturn  (A.  No.  3)  in  the  Evidence  of  1880, 
page  55,  which  gives  the  returns  for  the  entire 
home  army. 

1256.  That  is  one  of  the  Papers  handed  in  by 
Sir  William  Muir?— Yes. 

1257.  Will  you  look  at  that,  and  show  the 
Committee,  if  you  can,  how  far  the  views  which 
you  submitted  to  them  in  1879,  are  borne  out 
by  this  more  extensive  range  of  facts  ? — I  have 
in  this  return  the  facts  for  the  whole  of  the 
force  at  home,  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
facts  for  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  which 
is  done  in  this  way.  I  take  the  returns  which 
were  put  in  in  1879;  there  is  a  return  at  page 
157,  giving  the  admissions  for  14  stations  succes- 
sively brought  under  the  Acts,  and  by  subtract- 
ing these  from  the  returns  for  the  whole  army, 
as  a  matter  of  course  we  got  the  remainder  for 
all  the  other  stations. 

1258.  In  that  way  you  effect  a  separation  of 
the  stations  under  Acts  from  those  not  under  the 
Acts?— Yes  ;  this  return,  in  page  157,  does  not 
contain  London  until  1867.  To  meet  that  in  my 
first  examination  I  included  London,  and  that  is 
given  in  a  Return  at  page  59,  which  was  the 
one  I  used  ;  that  is  for  six  years,  including 
London  in  the  stations  not  under  the  Act ;  but, 
in  fact,  that  would  not  affect  this  return,  be- 
cause these  are  the  whole  of  those,  only  it  ex- 
cludes Windsor,  which,  subsequently  to  1867, 
came  under  the  Acts. 

1259.  Before  that  it  was  included  in  London  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  there  is  one  fact  which  it  is  neces- 


-continued. 
A.;  in   1863,  the 
number   of 

is  8,774  ;  that  "  7  "  is  found  to  be  a  clerical  error; 
it  should  be  8,174. 


Mr.  Osborne  Blorgan— 
sary   to    mention    in    Return 

■primary   venereal  sores"  returned 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1260.  How  do  you  know  this  ;  are  you  con- 
nected with  the  Army  Medical  Dejjartmeutnow? 
— I  had  the  thing  examined  into,  and  I  requested 
the  officer  at  the  Army  Medical  Department  to 
get  the  Director  General  to  write  officially  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  communicating  the  fact; 
the  object  was  to  let  the  Committee  know,  inde- 
pendently of  me,  that  the  question  did  not  rest 
upon  my  statement  alone. 

1261.  Of  course,  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  all  these  figures  should  be  reliable  ;  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  is  a  mistake  ? — Yes  :  it 
was  fully  examined  into. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1262.  Does  that  figure  affect  any  others? — 
It  will  throw  600  more  into  the  "gonorrhoea  et 
sequela3.'' 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1263.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  600  cases, 
which  ought  to  have  come  under  "  gonorrhoea 
et  sequelse,"  have  been  classed  under  "  primary 
venereal  sores "  ?  —  I  presume  so  ;  that  is  in 
making  the  total  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 
12G4.  That  is  a  mere  guess,  is  not  it ;  the  total 
might  be  wrong,  the  total  for  the  year  1863  ; 
you  would  query  that  figure  of  11,605;  you 
would  not  say  more  than  that  ? — That  was 
merely  the  information  that  I  had  ;  the  total  of 
this  class'  was  taken,  and  after  deducting  what 
is  expressly  put  down  for  sores  and  secondary 
syphilisi  the  remainder  of  the  enthetic  class  is 
put  under  that  column,  embracing  all  those  other 
things  which,  at  that  time,  were  classed  under 
venereal  affections. 

1265.  Am 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1265.  Am  I  correct  in  stating  this  to  be  the 
substance  of  your  evidence :  you  are  certain  in 
the  case  of  primary  venereal  sores  there  has  been 
a  mistake  made  of  putting  8.774  for  8,174,  and 
you  think  it  probable  it  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  same  number,  600,  being  omitted  under 
the  head  "  gonorrhoBa  et  sequelae  "  ? — In  fact,  I 
may  say  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Chairman. 

1266.  You  assume  the  original  figure,  8,774, 
was  a  correct  aggregate  figure,  but  the  distribu- 
tion was  erroneous? — There  was  at  that  time  a 
class  regularly  nominated  the  enthetic  class, 
which  embraced  all  the  venereal  affections  toge- 
ther, and,  of  course,  taking  the  primary  sores  and 
secondary  syphilis  from  that  class,  the  remainder 
is  what  is  put  down  as  "  gonorrhoea  et  sequela. " 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

1267.  Can  you  put  in  any  return  of  your  own 
showing  the  comparative  prevalence  of  venereal 
diseases  of  all  kinds  in  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected stations  ? — There  is  one  little  thing  with 
regard  to  gonorrhcea  I  may  as  well  explain.  The 
gonorrhcEas  here  given  are  "  eonorrhcea  et 
sequelce."  If  we  take  the  gonorrhoeas  as  returned 
in  the  returns  of  1879  from  this  wefiud  an  undue 
amount  remaining  to  stations  never  under  the 
Acts,  which  arises  from  all  these  sequelas  included 
in  this  return,  and  to  avoid  that  I  applied  to  the 
Director  General  to  get  a  return  of  gonorrhoeas 
alone,  and  from  that  return  I  have  subtracted 
the  gonorrhoeas  given  in  the  return  of  1879 
from  the  total,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
gonorrhoeas  for  the  other  stations. 

1268.  Have  you  any  return  which  will  show 
the  comparative  prevalence  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  14  prescribed  stations  and  in  all  the  un- 
protected stations  ? — I  have  got  such  a  return 
to  give  the  Committee.  This  is  a  return  giving 
the  return  of  admissions  for  primary  venereal 
sores  and  gonorrhoea  in  the  two  sets  of  stations. 
(  Table  No.  1  was  handed  in.) 

1269.  Not  for  secondaries? — Not  for  second- 
aries ;  that  is  another  affair ;  that  will  come  up 
in  a  separate  form.  This  return  gives  the 
primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea  in  the  14 
stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all 
the  remaining  stations  never  under  them. 

1270.  This  is  the  return  of  admissions  under 
all  stations,  not  14  selected  stations,  but  all  the 
unprotected  on  one  side  and,  in  the  other  column, 
all  the  protected? — All  the  stations  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1271.  You  are  not  under  the  impression  that 
we  have  these  figures  for  the  first  time,  surely  ? 
— These  figures  have  never  been  discussed  in 
that  form  before. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1272.  May  I  ask  with  what  object  that  was 
made  ? — It  was  made  as  I  had  expressed  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Eeading  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  take  the  whole  stations  never  under 
the  Acts,  instead  of  the  14  stations  never  under 
the  Acts,  for  comparison,  and  as  soon  as  this 
return  was  published,  which  was  doue  in  1880, 

0.44. 


Colonel  Tottenham — continued. 
I  took  that  return    and  wrote  out  the  materials, 
the    same   as   I  had   done  for   the   previous  14 
stations,  and  now  my  object  is  to  put  before  this 
Committee  what  this  return  shows. 

1273.  It  is  a  return  made  solely  for  the  in- 
formation of  this  Committee  ? — Solely. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1274.  Objection  was  taken  to  a  comparison 
between  the  14  protected  stations  and  14  un- 
protected stations  which  were  selected? — That 
was  the  case. 

1275.  Can  you  state,  shortly,  what  inferences 
you  draw  from  this  return  ?  —  Tliere  is  one 
question  which  has  been  raised  which  is  very 
material  to  the  consideration  of  that  and  other 
returns,  that  is,  that  the  grouping  of  the  sores 
is  unscientific  and  has  been  strongly  objected  to. 
We  have  had  a  good  many  statements  upon  that 
point.  It  so  happens  that  I  can  put  before  the 
Committee  a  simple  recoi'd  of  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  under  my  own  notice,  in  which  the 
numbers  have  been  preserved  and  the  facts.  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  the  47th  Regiment 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  a  great  many  years  ago. 
We  had  a  very  severe  outbreak  of  syphilis  in 
that  corps,  and  I  was  enabled,  from  having  it 
under  observation  the  whole  time,  to  ari-ive  at 
the  characters  of  the  sores  to  a  large  extent,  and 
the  number  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  that 
occurred,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occuri'ed.  The  depot  went  to  Castlebar  on 
the  20th  and  21st  July  1842,  and  though  the 
strength  was  only  254  men,  no  less  than  90  men 
were  attacked  between  that  time  and  the  24th  of 
November  with  primary  venereal  sores.  The  ad- 
missions decreased  in  frequenc}'  after  that  time,  and 
we  left  Castlebar  for  Boyle  on  the  IGth  March. 
In  the  twelve  months  ending  31st  March  1843, 
we  had  had  129  admissions  for  primary  sores  in 
these  254 men;  three  of  these  were  re-admissions, 
so  that  there  were  only  126  cases.  The  great 
majority  of  these  were  contracted  at  Castlebar, 
but  at  Castlebar  we  had  only  23  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis.  The  depot  remained  at  Boyle  till  the 
2nd  Octobei",  and  ultimately  came  to  England, 
where  we  joined  head  quarters  on  3rd  January 
1844.  During  these  nine  months,  23  cases  of 
pi'imary  venereal  sores  only  were  admitted,  and 

26  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  the  last  of  which 
was  in  July.  There  were  thus  149  cases  of 
primary  .venereal  sores  during  the  21  months, 
and  of  these  27  are  stated  to  have  been  indurated ; 
that  was  at  that  time  considered  the  characteristic 
of  true  venereal  sore.  Three,  which  were  not 
indurated,  presented  secondary  syphilis  before 
the  primary  sores  were  closed,  and  consequently, 
as  was  common  then,  they  were  continued  under 
the  designation  of  primary  sores.  During  this 
period  there  were  49  admissions  for  secondary 
syphilis,  and,  including  the  three  just  mentioned, 
52,  but  as  three  of  these  were  re-admissions,  there 
were  only  49  individuals  in  all  affected  with  this 
form  of  the  disease.     Supposing  that  each  of  the 

27  cases  of  indurated  sore  had  been  followed  by 
the  constitutional  affection,  there  would  be  still 
22  cases  of  that  form  of  disease  attributable  to 
other  forms  of  sore,  but  in  reality  there  was  a 
greater  number.  In  the  reports  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  excoriated  sores  were  more  frequently 
followed  by  secondary  disease    than   any  other 
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form  of  primary  affection,  and  as  all  the  indurated 
sores  were  submitted  to  a  prolonged  course  of 
mercury,  until  the  hardness  had  disappeared, 
their  liability  to  be  followed  by  the  constitutional 
aifection  would  be  greatly  diminished.  These 
facts  show  conclusively  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  constitutional  disease  arises  from  sores 
other  than  the  recognised  indurated  sore  than  is 
frequently  supposed,  and  as  these  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  that  do  not  implicate  the 
system  until  the  constitutional  affection  becomes 
manifest,  it  is  clear  that  in  statistical  investiga- 
tion there  is  no  mode  by  which  error  can  be 
avoided  but  by  grouping  all  primary  sores  together, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Returns  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

1276.  You  refer  to  reports  ;  whose  reports  are 
you  speaking  of? — My  own  reports,  which  I 
wrote  of  this  occurrence  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1277.  You  give  what  you  have  just  now  stated 
as  a  reason  why  you  cannot  distinguish  between 
what  are  called  soft  and  hard  sores  ? — In  a  great 
many  instances^  when  the  sores  have  become  in- 
durated, you  have  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  other  instances  that  are  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  syphilis,  in  which  induration 
does  not  appear,  and  you  cannot  tell  that  they  will 
be  followed  by  it,  until  you  see  the  secondary 
symptoms  come  out.  I  doubt  whether  anybody 
could  tell  what  these  sores  will  come  to  when  they 
first  come  under  his  notice.  It  may  be  months 
before  he  has  the  means  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion. 

1278.  We  have  had  some  very  conflicting  evi- 
dence as  to  the  possibility  of  curing  true  primary 
syphilis,  i.  e.,  that  winch  if  left  untreated,  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms; what  opinion  would  you  give  as  to  that. 
Assuming  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman  treated 
under  favourable  circumstances  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  would  it  be  possible  to  eradicate 
from  the  constitution  what  is  called  primary 
syphilis  ?  —  I  think,  and  my  own  experience 
leads  to  that  conclusion,  that  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases,  it  is  difhcult  to  say  what  nxmiber,  by 
proper  and  careful  treatment  you  will  stop  the 
course  of  the  disease  before  it  has  gone  on,  I 
will  not  say  to  affect  the  constitution,  but  to 
appear  in  the  form  usually  described  as  secondary 
syphilis. 

1279.  Assuming  proper  hospital  treatment, 
would  you,  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases, 
eradicate  the  disease  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
eradicate,  but  we  should  stop  all  the  apparent 
symptoms. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

1280.  You  would  prevent  secondary  symptoms 
appearing  at  all  in  a  particular  case? — In  a 
certain  number  of  cases. 

1281.  In  a  few  cases? — In  a  few  cases.  We 
cannot  exactly  tell  the  number  of  them,  but  we 
certainly  can  stop  any  further  development  of 
the  disease  beyond  the  primary  symptoms. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1282.  In  any  case  you  would,  by  ^oroper  treat- 
ment, very  substantially  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  disease  ? — I  think  so. 

1283.  I  have  been  looking  at  these  figures,  and 
I  suppose  you  would  say  that  to  sub-divide  the 
whole  period  of  18  years  into  three  periods  of 
six  years  each,  and  compare  those  periods  with 
each  other  is  the  only  fair  way  of  testing  these 
matters,  because  as  enthetic  diseases  fluctuate 
so  much  from  year  to  year,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  take  one  year  and  compare  it  with  another  ? — 
You  must  take  a  number  of  years  to  get  something 
like  a  mean  of  sufficient  extent  to  work  upon. 

1284.  I  see  you  have  divided  here  the  period 
between  1860  and  1878,  that  is  18  years,  into 
three  groups  of  six  years  each,  and  you  show  in 
the  case  of  protected  stations  the  primary  sores 
fell  from  109  in  the  first  period  of  six  years, 
that  is  to  say,  from  1860  to  1866,  to  65  in  the 
second  period,  from  1867  to  1872,  and  to  39  in 
the  last  period  ? — Yes. 

1285.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  declined  in  the 
protected  districts  from  109  per  1,000  in  the  first 
six  years  to  65  per  1,000  in  the  second  six  years 
and  to  30  in  the  third ;  that  is  correct  ?— Yes. 

1286.  Now  I  turn  to  the  unprotected  stations, 
and  I  find  that  the  decrease  in  admissions  for 
these  sores  in  all  these  stations  is  from  103  in  the 
first  six  years  to  93  in  the  second  six  years,  and 
to  71  in  the  last  six  years  ? — Yes. 

1287.  Is  not  it  the  fact,  that  the  diminution 
has  been  in  the  case  of  the  protected  stations,  as 
compared  with  the  unprotected  stations,  in  the 
ratio  of  very  nearly  two  to  one  ? — Very  nearly 
two  to  one  for  primary  sores.  I  can  give  you 
the  exact  proportion.  I  may,  in  the  first  place, 
mention  one  point  which,  perhaps,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  not  acquainted  with  ; 
that  is,  that  up  to  1872  we  had  the  primary 
sores  as  they  occurred;  but  from  the  end  of 
1873,  the  pay  of  the  soldier  who  had  the  primary 
sores  or  gonorrhoja  was  stopped,  and  that  led  to 
a  very  material  reduction  in  the  nimiber,  without 
affecting  their  subsequent  consequences.  That 
applies  to  primary  sores  and  to  gonorrhoea. 

1288.  And  you  would,  I  suppose,  assume  that 
that  accounts  for  a  certain  diminution,  both  in 
the  protected  and  unprotected  stations  ? — Cer- 
tainly. In  fact,  the  large  decrease  between  1873 
and  1878  is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  that. 

1289.  Will  you  give  the  exact  proportion  ? — 
In  all  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  the  ratio 
per  1,000  for  primary  sores,  from  1861  to  1866, 
was  103,  and  from  1867  to  1872,  93-6,  giving  a 
fall  of  9 '4,  or  a  reduction  of  9  per  cent,  in  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  over  the  country. 

1290.  There  were  two  reasons,  were  there  not, 
why  these  periods  of  six  years  were  taken ; 
in  the  first  place  we  have  18  years  to  deal  with  ; 
therefore,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  them  into 
periods  of  six  years;  and  there  is  another  more  im- 
portant reason,  namely,  that  in  1866  the  beginning 
of  the  second  period,  the  Act  of  that  year,  which. 
made  periodical  examinations  comjjulsory,  was 
passed,  and  came  into  operation  in  1867,  and  that, 
of  course,  was  a  very  important  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  calculation  ? — In  fact  that  was  what  led 
to  the  selection. 

1291.  Then,  I  suppose,  In  1873,  the  beginning 
of  the  third  period.  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  came 
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into  operation  ;   that  also  would  be  a  disturbing 
factor  ? — Yes. 

1292.  We  are  now  speaking  of  all  the  unpro- 
tected stations, and  of  admissions  for  primary  sores 
only  ;  you  have  said  in  the  second  period,  opposed 
to  the  first  period,  the  admissions  per  1,000,  in  the 
unprotected  stations,  had  fallen  at  the  rate  of 
9  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  That  indicates  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  over  the  country. 

1293.  You  take  these  figures  as  showing  fairly 
the  general  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  Army  ? 
— I  give  them  as  so  doing. 

1294.  Having  dealt  with  the  diminution  of  dis- 
ease in  the  unprotected  stations,  which  you  say  is 
at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  between  those  two  pe- 
riods, now  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  figures  given 
for  admissions  in  the  protected  stations,  for  pri- 
mary sores,  for  the  first  and  second  periods  of  six 
years  ? — In  the  protected  stations  for  the  first 
period  they  are  109'7,  and  for  the  second  65"4. 

1295.  What  reduction  does  that  represent  ? — 
That  is  a  reduction  of  43"7,  which  is  equal  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  first  number ;  and  if  you  take 
9  per  cent,  from  that  it  falls  to  31  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1296.  What  is  the  diminution  in  the  second 
district  as  compared  with  the  first  ? — It  is  from 
109-7  to  65-4. 

1297.  What  is  the  diminution  per  cent.  ? — A 
diminution  of  40  per  cent,  upon  itself;  but  it 
falls  to  31  per  cent,  as  the  excess  of  reduction  at 
those  stations. 

1298.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  follow  that  ;  we 
have  a  reduction  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  second 
period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  in  unprotected 
stations ;  and  what  we  want  next  to  know  is  the 
reduction  in  the  jjrotected  stations  ? — The  num- 
ber is  43  ;  but  the  per-centage  is  different  from 
the  number  ;  it  is  40  per  cent.  I  have  given 
two  comparisons  in  my  notes,  of  which  I  am  only 
giving  one  now,  and  it  is  difficult  to  take  the 
facts  out  and  dissect  them  in  that  way.  The 
diff'erence  between  the  protected  stations  and  the 
unprotected  is  34'9,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  rate 
prevailing  at  these  stations  before  the  application 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1299.  Should  you  say  the  difference  between 
the  diminution  of  admissions  for  primary  sores 
in  the  protected  and  the  unprotected  stations  is 
represented  by  a  diff"erence  of  40  per  cent,  and  9 
per  cent.;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1300.  What  is  the  difference  per  1,000  or  per 
100  in  the  diminution  of  admissions  for  primary 
sores  in  the  protected  and  the  unprotected 
stations ;  of  course  these  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  could 
give  the  exact  diff'erence  in  the  diminution  ? — 
You  should  take  the  actual  fall  and  divide  it  by 
the  higher  number,  as  you  would  any  number, 
to  obtain  the  fair  per-centage.  Of  course  with 
109,  40  will  give  a  smaller  per-centage. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1301.  You  are  working  out  two  averages  in 
fact  ? — Two  averages. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1302.  Now,  I  take  you  to  the  third  period 
during  which  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  came  into 
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operation,  and  there  I  find  that  whereas  the  fall 
in  the  unprotected  stations  is  only  from  93-6  to 
71-2  in  the  protected  stations  (speaking  still,  of 
course,  of  primaries  only),  the  fall  was  from 
65-4  to  39-2 ;  what  comparative  diminution 
does  that  show  in  the  protected  and  the  un- 
protected stations  between  the  period  beginnino- 
with  1867  and  ending  with  1872,  and  that 
beginning  with  1873  and  ending  with  1878? — I 
have  not  calculated  that,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  number  of  cases  concealed  and 
not  reported  is  so  great  that  any  calculation 
would  be  erroneous. 

1303.  Then  we  must  take  these  figures  for 
what  they  are  worth  ? — Yes. 

1304.  You  think  the  effect  of  Lord  Cardwell's 
Order  is  the  disturbing  element  in  the  calculation 
and  it  is  useless  to  compare  them  ? — It  is  useless 
to  compare  them.  It  led  to  a  very  great  re- 
duction, and  we  lost  our  hold  of  the  thing  at  that 
time. 

1305.  Would  you  say  those  figures  are  value- 
less ? — I  would  not  say  that,  hut  we  could  no 
longer  keep  up  the  same  comparison  as  we  did 
before. 

1306.  Now  I  will  come  to  gonorrhea  ;  I  find 
for  the  first  period  the  ratio  of  admissions  per 
1,000  in  protected  stations  was  for  gonorrhoea 
125,  and  in  the  uprotected  stations  108  ;  from 
the  other  columns  it  would  appear  that  for  some 
reason  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  give,  the  stations 
which  are  brought  under  the  Acts  were  more 
liable  to  venereal  disease  of  both  kinds  than 
those  that  were  left  unprotected  ? — Certainly. 

1307.  Perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason  that  they 
were  brought  under  the  Acts  ? — That  was  one 
reason.  There  were  large  bodies  of  troops  at 
most  of  them,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  the 
most  prominent  stations  and  were  selected  for 
the  Acts. 

1308.  In  making  these  calculations  you  have 
to  consider  that  the  14  protected  stations,  as  they 
are  now,  'wouXA  prima  facie,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  preventive  agencies,  present  more  unfavour- 
able returns  in  the  absence  of  protected  than 
unjDrotected  stations  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

1309.  I  see  that  there  has  been  a  fall  in 
gonorrhoea  in  the  protected  stations  from  125  to 
1 14  ;  that  is  a  small  decrease  ? — It  is  not  large, 
certainly. 

1310.  But  it  is  a  considerably  larger  duninu- 
tion  than  in  the  unprotected  stations  ? — ^Yes, 

1311.  Because  there  the  fall  was  only  from 
108  to  15?  — The   fall  at  the  protected  stations 

is  about  8  per  cent,    of  the  numbers,  and  at  the 
other  stations  it  is  3  per  cent. 

1312.  Now  I  come  to  the  next  period,  when 
Lord  Cardwell's  Order  was  in  operation ;  does 
not  that  Order  apply  equally  to  protected  and  un- 
protected stations  ? — Certainly. 

1313.  Therefore  whatever  operation  it  would 
have,  it  would  act  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases? 
— Both  cases. 

1314.  I  should  have  thought  that  taking  that 
into  consideration,  you  might  fairly  compare  the 
two  classes  of  stations  dm-ing  those  six  years  when 
Lord  Cardwell's  Order  was  in  operation, for  given 
the  same  disturbing  element,  still  it  disturbed  both 
places  equally  ?— They  may  be  compared  with 
each  other  at  that  time,  but  you  cannot  extend 
the  comparison  to  the  pi-evious  periods. 

Ho  1315.   Comparing 
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1315.  Comparing  them  with  each  other,  I  find 
that  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea,  the  admissions  in 
the  protected  stations  are  69  as  against  73  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1316.  I  take  it  the  net  result  is,  that  whereas 
for  the  first  period  of  six  years  in  the  protected 
stations,  the  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  were  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  admissions  for  gonor- 
rhoea in  the  unprotected  stations,  in  the  last 
years,  from  1873  to  1878,  the  admissions  for  that 
disease  in  the  protected  were  considerably  less 
than  those  in  the  unprotected  ? — That  is  so. 

1317.  The  inference  you  draw  from  that  as 
regards  gonorrhoea,  is  that  making  every  allow- 
ance for  Lord  Cardwell's  Order,  the  Acts  have 
substantial!}'  tended  to  diminish  gonorrhoea  ?• — ■ 
Decidedly. 

1318.  The  fall  is  in  the  protected  from  125  to 
69  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  unprotected 
from  108,  which  is  less  than  125,  to  73,  which  is 
more  than  69  ? — That  is  so. 

1319.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  primary  sores. 
I  suppose  you  would  say  it  was  possible  and 
fair  to  compare  the  admissions  for  the  last  period 
of  six  years,  when  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  was  in 
operation,  in  the  two  classes  of  stations  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1320.  There  I  find,  referring  to  primary  sores, 
that  during  these  last  six  j^ears  the  disproportion 
has  been  much  more  remarkable,  because  I  see 
that  whereas  the  admissions  for  primary  sores  in 
the  unprotected  stations  were  as  high  as  71,  in 
the  protected  stations  thev  were  as  low  as  39  per 
1,000?— That  is  so. 

1321.  Is  it  possible  to  attribute  that  enormous 
disproportion  in  the  decrease  to  anything  but  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  there 
is  nothing  else  that  I  can  see  to  account  for  it 
but  that;  all  the  other  things  that  have  been 
alleged  fail  when  j^ou  come  to  examine  them. 

1322.  It  has  been  stated,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  figures,  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  dis- 
ease has  diminished  all  over  England  owing  to 
sanitary  precautions,  increased  morality,  and  va- 
rious causes  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  Army  ? 

1323.  I  am  speaking  of  the  population  gene- 
rally ? — In  the  population  generally  the  disease 
has  rather  increased  over  England. 

1324.  In  the  Army  you  might,  I  suppose, 
assume  that  owing  to  improved  morale,  and  better 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  disease  has  diminished ; 
would  that  be  so  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
could  be  borne  out  to  any  extent ;  there  is  no 
doubt  a  great  many  means  have  been  introduced 
which  tend  to  drag  soldiers  out  of  the  slums  ; 
but  these  have  been  introduced  at  the  stations 
never  under  the  Acts  quite  as  fast,  and  to  a 
similar  extent,  as  at  those  which  are  under  the 
Acts  ;  so  that  anything  derived  from  that  would 
apply  to  both. 

1325.  Am  I  right  in  saying,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  every  cause  which  would  operate  to  de- 
crease disease  in  the  Army  in  stations  under  the 
Acts  would  operate  equally  on  stations  not  under 
the  Acts  ? — These  sanitary  and  other  measures 
have  been  applied  to  the  same  places,  and  should 
diminish  them  in  the  same  way. 

1326.  So  that,  of  course,  making  allowance 
for  exceptional  cases,  for  large  towns  like  London 
and  Manchester,  you  would  say  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  striking  dispro- 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
portion  in  the  diminution  of  these  diseases  in  the 
protected  and  unprotected  stations  except  by  attri- 
buting it  to  Acts  themselves? — Except  the  Acts; 
with  regard  to  comparisons  between  Manchester 
and  London,  and  some  of  the  camjDS,  I  have  never 
made  such  a  comparison ;  the  comparison  of 
Manchester  is  Manchester  from  1861  to  1866,  as 
against  Manchester  from  1867  to  1878,  and  you 
take  the  differences  between  those  two  periods  to 
show  what  has  been  the  difference  of  incidence 
on  the  country  of  the  disease  so  far  as  Man- 
chester can  show  it,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
stations;  they  are  not  compared  directly;  you 
merely  take  the  two  jDeriods  ;  one  shows  the  in- 
cidence at  one  period,  and  at  another  period  the 
same  places  show  a  different  incidence. 

1327.  Is  it  a  fair  inference  from  these  figures 
to  say  that,  putting  the  Acts  aside,  the  protected 
stations  would  be  likely  to  show  larger  returns  of 
the  disease  than  the  unprotected  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  if  you  put  these  Acts  aside  you  would,  in 
a  few  years,  go  back  to  the  style  of  thing  that 
you  had  in  the  early  six  years. 

1328.  You  would  find  if  you  repealed  the 
Acts  in  these  stations  the  same  jDrevalence  of  dis- 
ease that  you  had  before  the  Acts  were  in  opera- 
tion?— The  stations  that  are  now  under  the  Acts 
would  go  back  and  accumulate  an  amount  of  dis- 
ease in  excess  of  what  stations  never  under  the 
Acts  at  present  show. 

1329.  You  cannot  account  for  the  results 
evolved  out  of  these  Tables  in  any  other  way  ? — 
I  cannot. 

1330.  These  returns  are  confined  to  primary 
sores  and  gonorrhoea ;  have  you  any  returns  of 
secondary  symptons  ? — Yes  ;  here  is  a  return  to 
show  the  privnary  sores  and  secondary  syphilis, 
arranged  on  the  same  principle.  ( Table  No.  2 
was  handed  in.)  The  primary  sores  occur  in 
certain  numbers,  and  the  secondary  syphilis 
occurs  in  a  pretty  fixed  proportion.  This  Table 
shows  the  number  remaining  in  hospital.  I  find 
here  that,  taking  the  protected  stations,  the  ratio 
of  men  remaining  in  hospital  for  secondary 
syphilis  is  for  the  first  period  2-70? — Yes. 

1331.  Now,  going  to  the  unprotected  stations, 
I  find  that  it  is  2-63  ?— Yes. 

1332.  Still  showing  a  greater  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  case  of  the  protected  stations? — Yes. 

1333.  Now,  coming  to  the  second  period,  we 
find  in  the  unprotected  stations  the  number  fell 
from  2-63  to  2*  19,  but  in  the  protected  stations  it 
fell  from  2-70  to  1  -86  ?— Yes. 

1334.  Now  I  come  to  the  next  period,  during 
which  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  was  in  operation, 
and  that  seems  to  have  had  very  little  effect  upon 
secondaries  ?  —  It  did  not  apply  to  secondary 
syphilis  ;  it  was  merely  for  primary  sores  and 
gonorrhoea. 

1335.  In  the  third  period  there  was  scarcely 
any  fall  at  all  in  the  unprotected  stations,  it  was 
from  2'19  to  2-16? — It  was  a  very  trivial  redac- 
tion. 

1336.  In  the  protected  stations  it  fell  from 
1-86  to  1-78,  a  slight  fall?— Yes. 

1337.  So  that,  taking  the  first,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  third  period,  there  has  been  a  very 
much  larger  diminution  in  the  amount  of  men  in 
hospital  for  secondary  syphilis  in  the  protected 
than  there  has  been  in  the  unprotected? — Yes, 
much  larger. 

1338.  Can 
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1338.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  much ;  50 
per  cent. ?— Not  quite  so  much  as  that,  but  very 
considerable. 

1339.  How  do  you  account  for  that  dis- 
crepancy ?- That  the  Acts  have  reduced  the 
syphilitic  sores,  and  with  that  the  secondaiy 
syphilis,  being  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
primary. 

1340.  May  I  take  it,  therefore,  in  reducing 
primaries  they  necessarily  reduce  secondaries  ? — 
They  necessarily  reduce  secondaries. 

1341.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  right  to  say 
the  Acts  have  had  no  effect  in  reducing  the  preva- 
lence in  the  Army  of  secondary  symptoms  ? — On 
the  contrary,  they  have  had  a  very  considerable 
effect,  as  is  shown  by  this,  and  this  does  not  show 
the  whole  effect.  As  in  the  case  of  the  47th, 
■we  saw  after  we  had  left  Castlebar  and  gone  to 
Boyle  as  many  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
occurred  at  the  new  station,  which  were  clearly 
the  result  of  the  previous  station.  Between  these 
sets  of  stations  that  are  under  the  Acts  and  those 
which  are  not,  you  have  the  same  sort  of  trans- 
ference going  on.  So  long  as  the  ratio  in  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  was  high,  there  was  a 
transference  to  those  not  under  the  Acts  ;  and 
on  the  contrary',  when  those  under  the  Acts 
became  smaller,  there  was  a  transference  the  other 
way,  and  that  is  very  material  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

1342.  You  have  got  two  returns? — Yes. 

1343.  You  have  a  return  of  the  number  of 
men  admitted  per  1,000  for  primary  sores  ? — Yes. 

1344.  You  hare  another  return  showing  the 
number  of  men  treated  in  the  hospital  daily  for 
primary  sores  ? — Yes. 

1345.  These  returns,  of  course,  cover  both 
the  protected  and  the  unprotected  stations? — • 
Yes. 

1346.  May  I  take  it,  without  cross-examining 
you  as  to  the  increase,  that  jou  find,  as  you 
would  expect  to  do,  that  the  ratio  between  the 
protected  and  the  unprotected  for  the  different 
years  given  in  one  return  is  maintained  in  the 
other  return  ? — It  is  maintained  in  general  terms. 

1347.  I  see,  in  the  first  six  years,  the  ratio  of 
the  men  daily  in  hospital  for  primary  sores  in  the 
protected  stations  is  7'96  ? — Yes. 

1348.  As  against  7  "47  in  the  unprotected 
stations  ? — Yes. 

1349.  Showing,  therefore,  that  the  original 
rates  in  the  protected  was  greater  than  in  the 
unprotected  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — -Yes. 

1350.  Now  I  will  come  to  the  second  period, 
and  I  will  take  first  of  all  the  unprotected 
stations;  there  the  number  in  the  second  period 
is  absolutely  stationary;  vou  have  7 '47  as  against 
7-47  ?— Yes. 

1351.  Now  go  to  the  protected  ;  instead  of  the 
number  beinn;  stationary,  you  have  a  drop  from 
7-96  to  5-15  ?"— Yes. 

1352.  Then  we  come  to  the  third  period,  and 
I  find  that  there  is  a  fall  in  the  unprotected 
stations  from  7 "47  to  5"  19  ? — Yes. 

1353.  Would  that  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
Lord  Cardwell's  Order? — I  fancy  almost  com- 
pletely. 

1354.  Turning  to  the  protected  stations,  the 
fall  is  from  5'15  to  3"2? — It  is  not  absolutely 
greater,  but  it  is  greater  relatively. 

1355.  I  suppose  that  this  return  showing  the 
0.44. 
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comparative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  disease 
in  all  the  unprotected  stations  as  compared  with 
the  14  protected  stations,  is  a  fairer  way  of  getting 
at  the  facts  than  that  which  you  have  put  in 
before  taking  14  selected  stations? — It  gives  you 
a  broader  basis  for  the  incidence  of  disease  in  the 
country. 

1356.  Taking  these  returns  as  opposed  to  the 
former  returns,  should  you  say  that  these 
returns  that  you  have  now  put  in  are  more 
favourable  to  the  Act? — They  show  ratios  lower 
throughout  than  the  others ;  the  ratios  here 
given  are  lower  than  those  for  the  14  stations, 
but  they  go  on  otherwise  fluctuating  exactly  the 
same. 

1357.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  result  of 
these  returns  as  compared  with  the  former 
returns.  Do  they  shoM'  substantially  that  the 
Acts  have  oj)erated  beneficially  ? — -They  show 
substantially  that  the  same  thing  has  taken  place 
that  the  former  returns  showed. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1358.  What  was  your  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  ? — I  say  that  the  ratios  are  lower,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  Acts  is  rather 
less  than  between  the  others  and  the  Acts. 

1359.  Therefore,  it  does  not  show  quite  so 
advantageously  for  the  Acts?  —  Not  quite  as 
high  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  but  still  very  deci- 
dedly. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morgan. 

1360.  What  number  of  stations  are  there  not 
under  the  Acts?  —  I  believe  about  100  alto- 
gether. 

1361.  And  those  100  stations,  I  suppose,  em- 
brace towns  of  every  variety  and  stations  of 
every  number  ?  —  Stations  of  every  number. 
Wherever  you  have  a  detached  battery  with  two 
or  three  artillery  men  in  it,  that  is  reckoned  as  a 
station. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1362.  Surely  the  number  of  stations  is  very  far 
exceeding  100? — It  may  be,  but  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them. 

1363.  There  are  over  70  line  battalions  in  this 
country,  and  each  of  those  would  represent  a 
station? — At  Aldershot  you  have  perhaps  30, 
and  at  Portsmouth  and  other  jDlaces  you  have  a 
large  number. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1364.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Nevins  that 
some  of  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  have 
lower  ratios  of  admission  for  primary  venereal 
sores  than  others  which  were  under  the  Acts  ? — 
I  have  looked  at  that. 

1365.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  tqion  it? 
—  Dr.  Nevins  put  in  several  returns. 

1366.  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  pick  and  choose 
one  particular  station  you  might  always  find  one 
out  of  a  hundred  to  suit  your  theory? — ^Yes. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  a  number  of  these  stations 
that  have  a  very  small  sick  list  to  them  ;  there 
are  others  with  a  much  higher  sick  list. 

1367.  A  village  would  naturally  have  a  much 
smaller  return  than  a  town  ? — Yes. 

H  4  1368.  Would 
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Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1368.  Would  you  say  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  department  selected  14  unsubjected  sta- 
tions ? — No  ;  they  were  selected  as  having  above 
500  men.  As  to  the  statement  by  Dr.  Kevins, 
he  put  in  a  return  showing  these  things  in  the 
Evidence  of  1880^  page  47,  Table  2.  "  In  that 
return  there  is  only  one  ratio  correct,  and  that 
is  the  last  one.  He  returns,  for  instance,  an 
average  ratio  35  at  Dover  and  at  Pembroke, 
but  it  turns  out,  taking  his  own  basis,  on  work- 
ing it  out  that  it  is  52  at  Dover  and  31  at  Pem- 
broke ;  but  as  I  tell  you  the  whole  return  is 
wrong,  except  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1369.  Of  course,  that  is  a  serious  imputation 
upon  Dr.  Nevins'  accuracy ;  are  you  prepared  to 
prove  that  ? — Perfectly. 

1370.  Will  you  do  so  ?— Yes.  In  the  first 
place,  I  may  say,  Dr.  Nevins  has  founded  this 
return  vi\>on  a  return  given  in  page  156  of  the 
Evidence  of  1879.  It  gives  the  rate  of  admis- 
sions into  hospital  per  1,000  mean  strength,  for 
primary  venereal  sores,  every  year  from  1867  to 
1878.  He  has  taken  the  1)  years  from  1867  to 
1877.  He  has  taken  the  total  of  these  ratios, 
and  dividing  them  by  11,  he  arrives  at  what  he 
calls  the  ratio  he  has  put  iu  this  table.  Taking 
Dover,  which  is  the  first  number,  the  sum  of  the 
11  ratios  is  575. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1371.  Why  do  you  say  11  years ;  why  not  12, 
including  1878  ? — He  limited  it  to  1877,  as  there 
was  a  question  whether  1878  did  not  embrace 
too  lai-ge  a  number,  owing  to  the  calling  out  of 
the  Reserves. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1372.  Would  you  give  me  the  total  number 
for  Dover  ? — Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  ; 
that  number,  divided  by  11,  gives  52.  Dr. 
Ji[evins  gives  35. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

1373.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  35  is 
arrived  at  ? — No. 

1374.  Could  it  be  arrived  at  by  any  other 
manipulation  of  the  figures  ? — No  ;  he  gives  the 
description  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Mr.   Stansfeld. 

1375.  If  you  turn  to  page  49,  you  will  find 
another  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Nevins,  and  the 
exjilanatiou  of  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Table  No.  6  is  an  alternative  table,  prepared 
with  an  explanation  of  the  difterence  of  the 
principle  in  the  method  of  preparation  of 
the  two  ?  —  There  are  two  ways  of  making 
the  calculation,  and  he  has  adopted  a  different 
method  in  each  case.  In  this  case  he  has 
taken  the  mean  of  the  ratios  for  single  years, 
which  is  not  correct ;  but  even  as  he  has  taken 
it  the  figures  are  wrong,  upon  his  own  method, 
in  Table  No.  2.  In  No.  6,  he  has  adopted  the 
proper  means  of  taking  the  numbers  for  each 
yeai-,  and  dividing  them  by  the  total  strength. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1376.  What  ought  Woolwich  to  be;  it  is  58? 
— Fifty-three. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1377.  The  method  which  you  say  is  incorrect 
is  this :  he  takes  the  ratios,  adds  them  up, 
and  divides  them  by  the  number  of  years  ? — 
Yes. 

1378.  He  is  incorrect  if  the  number  of  men 
varies  ? — Yes ;  the  numbers  are  so  far  out 
that  they  do  not  even  agree  with  his  own  direc- 
tions. 

1379.  You  will  give  us  what  you  think  are 
the  correct  figru-es,  I  suppose? — No.  6  is  really 
correct ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that  so 
far  as  the  figures  are  concerned  ;  but  this  other 
is  manifestly  wrong. 

13S0.  Then  the  best  thing  would  be  to  con- 
sider No.  2  as  erased,  and  to  take  the  alternative 
Table,  No.  6,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  proper 
method  of  calculating  ? — That  is  what  should 
have  been  done  at  the  time. 

j\Ir.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1381.  You  say  that  Table  No.  2  of  Dr. 
Nevins  is  incorrect,  according  to  the  principle 
which  he  has  adopted  / — Certainly. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessif. 

1382.  Do  not  these  mistakes  in  principle  ap- 
pear to  be  against  Dr.  Nevins'  own  case  ? — There 
is  such  a  jumble  upwards  and  downwards. 

1383.  i'ake  the  first  1 — One  is  above  and  the 
other  below. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1384.  In  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
there  was  a  table  giving  the  ratio  of  primary 
venereal  sores  from  1860  to  1864  at  the  stations 
which  came  under  the  Acts? — Yes. 

1385.  I  believe  it  is  contended  that  the  reduc- 
tion from  1865  at  those  stations  was  due  to  the 
continuance  of  the  same  agencies  which  had  led 
to  the  reduction  before  1864  ? — Yes. 

1386.  And  that  it  was  not  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Act  ? — -I  have  seen  that  evi- 
dence. 

13S7.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon 
it  ? — Dr.  Nevins  embodied  that  in  a  diagram,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  his  evidence ;  and  he  was 
very  doubtful,  apparently,  as  to  what  the  value  of 
the  diagram  was,  and  left  it  to  the  Committee 
for  what  it  was  worth  ;  he  states,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  it,  th.at  it  clearly  bears  out  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  fell  according  to  the  theoretical 
line  which  he  has  put  ujdou  it,  and  he  attributed 
that  fall  to  the  introduction  of  means  for  occupying 
the  soldiers,  for  improving  their  moral  and  social 
condition ;  now  this  diagram  is  one  which  any- 
body who  is  not  very  familiar  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  diagrams  would  be  easily  deceived  by ;  it 
has  got  a  very  great  vertical  scale,  and  a  very 
small  horizontal  one,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
tracing  the  influence  from  year  to  year  readily 
upon  it ;  to  meet  that  difficulty,  I  have  prepared 
a  diagram  myself,  embodying  the  fiicts  that  he 
has  given,  and  some  further  facts  which  are  of 
importance  in  the  question,  a  copy  of  which  I 
will  put  before  the  Committee.  (  The  same  loas 
handed  in.) 

1388.  Will 
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1388.  Will  you  explain  this  diagram  ? — In  the 
upper  part.  I  have  inserted  the  number  of  pri- 
mary sores  that  came  under  treatment  every 
year  at  14  stations  that  were  never  under  the 
Acts.  That  is  the  thick  dotted  line.  To  show 
how  far  they  agree  with  the  whole  of  the  stations 
never  under  the  Act,  I  have  included  the  whole 
of  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  in  the  thin 
line,  and  by  looking  at  them  you  will  find  that 
every  movement  in  the  one  is  perceptible  in  the 
other,  saving  one  movement  in  1864.  There  is, 
iu  fact,  a  practical  agreement  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two. 

1389.  You  are  dealing  with  all  the  stations? — 
"With  all.  That  is  simply  to  show  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  relation  between  these  two.  Coming 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  thick  line  the  primary  sores  for  the 
14  stations. 

1390.  Before  you  pass  from  this  topic  let  me 
ask  you  one  question :  does  it  appear  from  this 
diagram  that  for  all  practical  purposes  you  may 
take  it  that  the  disease  has  held  the  same  course 
in  the  two  classes  of  stations,  except  that  in  the 
protected  there  have  been  fewer  cases  than  in  the 
unprotected  ? — That  is  it.  Every  fluctuation  is 
obvious  except  that  one  in  1864. 

1391.  The  fluctuations  have  been  the  same  ? — 
Yes,  but  less  pronounced. 

1392.  Now  continue  your  explanation  of  the 
diagram  ? — In  the  lower  part  you  have  the  thick 
line  which  indicates  the  admissions  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts.  That  virtually  agrees  with  Dr. 
Nevins'  line,  but  it  is  put  upon  a  scale  in  which 
the  horizontal  scale  is  equal  to  ten  vertical 
instead  of  five  on  his. 

Colonel  Tatienham. 

1393.  Is  this  a  distorted  scale?  — It  is  not  the 
same  vertically  as  horizontally.  It  gives  the 
same  height  for  five  as  for  one  year  horizontally ; 
I  gave  the  same  height  for  ten,  and  it  lengthens 
it  out.  The  thick  line  is  the  line  for  the  admis- 
sions at  the  stations  that  came  under  the  Acts. 
The  dotted  line  running  through  that  is  the 
dotted  line  which  Dr.  Nevins  has  introduced  in 
his  own  diagram.  The  thin  line  is  the  line  for 
the  admissions  at  all  the  stations  never  under  the 
Acts.  If  you  look  at  these  you  will  find  that 
from  1860  to  1866  there  has  been  a  fall  at  both 
classes  of  stations.  There  was,  to  start  with, 
a  lower  ratio  at  the  stations  never  under  the 
Acts,  and  that  kept  on  until  1862,  when  there 
was  a  slight  rise,  and  it  became  nearly  coincident 
with  that  at  the  stations  that  came  under  the 
Acts.  This  went  on  until  1866,  and  as  the 
second  Act,  which  introduced  compulsory  ex- 
amination commenced  at  the  end  of  1866,  you 
see  what  the  result  has  been,  that  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
1867,  but  that  at  the  whole  of  the  stations  never 
under  the  Acts  there  was  a  much  greater  in- 
crease. The  following  year  there  was  a  fall  at 
both,  but  a  greater  one  at  the  stations  under  the 
Acts .  The  following  year,  again,  when  a  greater 
number  of  stations  were  coming  under  the  Acts, 
while  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  made  a 
decided  rise,  there  was  a  decided  fall  at  the 
stations  under  the  Acts.     From  1870,  when  the 
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Acts  were  in  full  force,  you  see  that  in  1870, 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  at  the  stations  under  the 
Acts,  there  has  been  very  little  fluctuation 
indeed.  His  theoretical  line,  which  he  supposes 
represents  that  fall,  crosses  this.  Afterwards, 
when  the  stoppages  of  pay  commenced,  there  was 
another  cause  of  the  full,  in  1873.  Then  there  is 
another  rapid  fall  which  affected  both  the  stations 
never  under  the  Acts  and  the  stations  under  the 
Acts.  That  continued  until  1878,  when  there  is 
again  a  rise. 

1394.  That  was  the  year  of  calling  out  the 
Reserves,  1878  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  (yShaughnessy. 

1395.  There  is  a  rise  in  1877? — There  is  a 
rise  in  1877  in  both,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent ;  it  appears  to  me  that,  looking  at  this 
return,  no  one  can  doubt  that  something  has 
afl'ected  the  stations  under  the  Act  from  1866-7, 
that  has  led  to  a  constant  and  decided  diminution 
of  disease  at  them,  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
country  where  the  Act  has  not  been  applied. 
Dr.  Nevins's  contention  that  that  was  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  sanitary  means  of  ablution 
and  so  forth  is  inapplicable,  because  these 
measures  were  not  introduced  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts  alone,  but  they  were  introduced  at 
other  stations  all  over  the  country  at  about  the 
same  rate  and  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1396.  They  were  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar stations  ? — No. 

1397.  We  may  take  it  shortly  that  the  pro- 
tected stations  started  with  considerably  higher 
ratios  of  disease,  and  have  come  down  to  much 
lower  ones?^ — To  very  much  lower  ones,  and  you 
see  by  the  diagram  the  pei'iod  when  that  com- 
menced ;  you  see  when  the  measures  to  which 
we  attribute  it  came  into  force. 

1398.  What  do  you  take  Dr.  Nevins's  dotted 
line  to  mean ;  his  theoretical  or  imaginary  line ; 
does  it  mean  the  course  that  the  disease  would 
have  followed  if  there  had  been  no  Act  ? — He 
says  the  Acts  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  O^ Shaughnessy. 

1399.  Does  that  theoretical  line  show  what 
Dr.  Nevins  thought  should  have  occurred  only  in 
[he  protected  stations  ? — Only  in  the  protected 
stations  ;   not  in  all. 

Mr.  Foicler. 

1400.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Army  about  the  time  that 
this  refers  to  ? — Yes,  it  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  Army. 

1401.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  it  partly 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Skey's  commission  ? — 
That  had  not  much  effect  in  that  respect ;  it  was 
in  providing  lavatories  for  ordinary  personal 
ablution. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 

1402.  Would  you  not  assume  from  Dr.  Nevins's 
own  argument  and  evidence  that  this  theoretical 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
decrease  would  have  taken  place   in  the  unpro- 
tected  as  well  as  in   the   protected   stations  ? — 
Certainly,  if  it  had  any  existence  at  all. 

1403.  I  mean  the  influences  at  work  in  the 
two  classes  of  cases  were  identically  the  same  ? 
Certainly. 

1404.  Now  adopting-  for  the  moment  the  theore- 
tical line  as  perfectly  correct,  you  find,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  subjected 
stations  it  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  followed 
out? — In  the  subjected  stations. 

1405.  But  in  the  non-subjected  stations  there 
is  a  wide  departure  from  it? — There  happens  to 
be  a  coincidence  in  the  stations  that  are  subjected, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  idea  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  that  I  know  of. 

1406.  But  your  diagi-am,  if  it  be  correct,  shows 
that  this  theoretical  decrease  which  ought  to  have 
prevailed  in  all  the  stations  has  certainly  not 
prevailed  ? — It  has  not  prevailed. 

1407.  The  whole  hinge  of  the  case  seems  to 
rest  on  this;  there  are  certain  influences  at  work 
which  I  suppose  would  have  a  tendency,  by  im- 
proving the  sanitary  condition  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  moral  character,  to  lower  the  amount  of 
disease  :  1  want  to  know  would  those  influences 
or  would  they  not  be  equally  at  work  in  the 
subjected  and  in  the  non-subjected  stations  ? — 
Certainly,  they  were  applied  to  each  at  the  same 
time. 

1408.  If  they  would  have  a  particular  eflect 
in  the  subjected  stations,  would  it  not  be  a 
necessary  inference  that  they  would  have  the 
same  eflect  in  the  non-subjected  stations? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1409.  Carry  that  a  step  further  ;  you  find,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  subjected  stations. 
Dr.  Nevins's  siu'mise  turns  out  pretty  nearly 
right,  and  that  in  the  non-subjected  stations  it  is 
very  wide  of  the  mark  ? — Altogether. 

1410.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  at  several 
stations  under  the  Act  gonorrhcea  has  been  more 
common  than  it  has  at  others  where  the  Acts 
have  not  been  in  force  ;  have  you  any  remai-k  to 
make  upon  that?— Dr.  Nevins  submitted  a  table 
for  gonorrhoea,  of  the  same  nature  as  he  has 
done  for  primary  sores  {Return  5,  page  49). 
In  this  return  he  has  arranged  the  stations  under 
the  Acts,  and  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts, 
linking  together  those  that  have  nearly  the  same 
ratio,  but  he  has  omitted,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
primary  sores,  to  examine  what  was  the  rate  of 
primary  sores  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts 
before  the  period  lie  selected.  I  had  calculated 
in  detail  the  figures  for  a  return  with  regard  to 
primary  syphilis,  but  not  with  regard  to  gonorr- 
hoea, as  I  thought  it  was  not  v>-orth  while  to  take 
up  time.  I  can  give  the  facts  with  regard  to 
primary  sores  if  it  is  desired. 

1411.  I  should  like  you  to  do  so? — I  have  a 
Keturn  (No.  6)  which  gives  the  number  from 
1867  to  1877,  including  a  period  when  diseases 
were  concealed.  He  gave  another  (No.  7), 
which  embraced  a  period  from  1870  to  1873, 
when  the  Acts  were  in  full  force,  and  when  there 
was  no  question  about  concealment  of  disease. 

1412.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
order  to  form  a  correcD  estimate  you  ought  to 
take  the  ratios  of  admission  at  these  stations  that 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
were    afterwards    protected,   before   any  of   the 
Acts  came  into  operation? — Yes. 

1413.  And  what  would  the  result  show? — I 
have  taken  the  six  years,  1861-66,  as  being  the 
period  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  for 
all  the  difl'crent  stations,  and  comparing  that  with 
what  we  have  in  this  Return,  No.  7,  you  get 
these  results.  At  Fermoy  there  is  here  a  ratio 
of  50-9,  and  for  the  period  1861  to  1866  it  was 
48 '4,  showing  a  rise  of  5  per  cent.  Chatham 
and  Sheerness,  which  had  the  same  ratio  in 
1870-3,  in  1860-61  had  a  ratio  of  90-7,  showing  a 
reduction  of  44  per  cent,  against  a  rise  of  5  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hopwuod. 

1414.  What  are  you  comparing  with ;  you 
have  some  reports  by  you  ? — i  have  taken  the 
figures  myself. 

1415.  From  where?  —  From  the  different 
returns,  showing  the  admissions  for  primary  sores 
for  the  six  years  from  1861  to  1866. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1416.  Have  you  tabulated  them,  and  are  you 
going  to  hand  them  in  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  do 
so,  but  they  can  be  handed  in. 

1417.  From  where  have  you  taken  the  figures  ? 
— From  the  Army  Medical  Reports. 

1418.  Are  those  in  evidence  ? — No;  there  is 
the  whole  thing  calculated  by  myself. 

1419.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  speaking 
generally,  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  amount  of 
fore  the  Acts  came  into  force,  and  compare  it 
disease  in  some  of  these  protected  stations  be- 
with  the  amount  of  disease  before  the  Acts  in 
the  unprotected  stations,  the  amount  of  disease 
before  the  Acts  in  the  protected  stations  would 
be  shown  to  be  much  higher  ? — Very  much 
higher. 

1420.  I  am  speaking  of  two  stations  where 
since  the  Acts  have  come  into  operation  the 
disease  is  the  same  ? — That  is  what  I  am  referring 
to.  In  the  case  of  Fermoy  and  Sheerness  the 
disease,  according  to  this  return,  was  50'9  at 
each. 

1421.  Would  that  apply  to  other  stations  as 
well  ?  —  i"es ;  I  could  give  you  half-a-dozen 
others,  and  make  the  same  comparison.  The 
Isle  of  Wight,  from  1861  to  1866,  had  a  ratio  of 
56'8,  whereas  now  it  is  55  7. 

1422.  It  has  remained  almost  stationary  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  is  a  reduction  of  2  per  cent. 

1423.  Now  give  me  a  station  under  the  Act? 
— Woolwich  in  this  return  has  a  ratio  of  53"3  ; 
in  1861-66  it  had  a  ratio  of  104 '2  ;  that  is  a 
reduction  of  44  per  cent,  as  against  a  reduction  of 
2  per  cent. 

1424.  Give  us  another  instance  ?— Pembroke 
Dock  from  1861  to  1866  had  a  ratio  of  admis- 
sions of  57-5;  from  1870  to  1873  it  was  31-9, 
showing  a  reduction  of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1425.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  small  force 
there? — Under  1,000  men.  Shorncliff'e,  which 
had  a  ratio  of  30-3  in  the  latter  period,  had  a 
ratio  of  86'5  in  the  former  period,  a  reduction  of 
65  per  cent,  as  against  45  per  cent. 

1426.  What 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1426.  What  is  the  fall  in  Shorncliffe  ?— It  has 
come  froix  86"5  down  to  .30-3,  "vvhich  is  a  fall  of 
65  per  cent. 

1427.  You  have  spoken  of  primary  sores,  would 
the  same  thing  apply  to  gonorrhcea  also  ? — It 
does  apply  to  gonorrhasa  to  a  large  extent. 
Without  goiuCT  into  the  details  I  will  give  you  a 
general  statement. 

1428.  What  is  the  force  at  Shorncliffe  ? — From 
1861  to  1866  it  was  3,000  men ;  from  1870  to 
1873  it  was  2,500. 

1429.  Now  give  me  the  result  at  all  these  sta- 
tions of  the  admissions  for  primary  sores  ? — At 
the  14  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  from  1861 
to  18 G6,  the  ratio  for  primary  sores  was  114"1, 
and  from  1870  to  1873,  107-9,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  5  per  cent.  At  the  14  stations  which 
came  imder  the  Acts,  the  ratio  from  1861  to  1866 
was  109"7,  and  from  1870  to  1873  it  was  52'5, 
showing  a  reduction  of  52  per  cent. 

Jlr.  Fowler. 

1430.  That  is  for  primary  sores  only  ?— For 
primary  sores  only.  That  leaves  47  per  cent. 
in  favour  of  the  Acts  between  those  two  periods. 
The  gonorrhoea  table  is  No  5.  I  did  not  go  into 
a  comparison  of  all  these  because  it  is  of  no  use. 
Taking  the  period  from  1861  to  1866  the  ratio 
at  the  14  stations  not  under  the  Acta  was  109, 
and  from  1867  to  1877  (this  is  for  that  period) 
was  101,  or  7  per  cent,  reduction.  At  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  the  ratio  from  1861  to 
1866  was  125-1,  and  from  1867  to  1877  it  was 
92-2,  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent. 

1431.  You  show  in  the  table  how  you  arrive 
at  this,  I  suppose  ?— It  is  merely  taking  the 
numbers  as  arrived  at  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1432.  May  I  take  it  generally  that,  in  your 
opinion,  in  order  to  make  these  tables  handed  in 
by  Dr.  Nevins,  a  correct  basis  of  calculation, 
you  ought  in  each  case  to  take  into  consideration 
the  respective  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  the 
subjected  and  at  the  non-subjected  stations  be- 
fore the  Act  came  into  operation  ? — Certainly  ; 
you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  alteratioB  with- 
out it. 

1433.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Acts  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Hopicood. 

1434.  Those  figures  you  get  from  reports 
which  you  have,  but  which  we  have  not  ? — They 
are  all  published  and  presented  to  Parliament; 
the  medical  reports  and  the  figures  are  taken  from 
them. 

1435.  You  have  taken  these  figures  and 
tabulated  them  from  the  Army  [Reports  ? — Yes, 
they  are  published  every  year. 

1436.  And  you  are  prepared  to  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  ? — Certainly. 

1437.  We  have  never  had  it  in  that  form  yet; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1438.  Have  you  examined  into  the  frequency 
of  secondary  syphilis  as  shown  in  the  Return  A, 
handed  in  by  Sir  William  Muir  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
examined  the  table  minutely. 
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1439.  Have  you  compared  it  with  the  results 
which  you  laid  before  the  Committee  on  your 
former  examination  ? — Yes. 

1440.  Do  they  agree? — They  agree  very 
closely.  In  the  former  examination  I  showed 
that  from  1861  to  1872  in  a  strength  of  857,378 
men  serving  at  home  the  admissions  for  primary 
sores  were  73,238,  and  for  secondary  syphilis 
24,742,  the  primary  sores  being  in  the  ratio  of 
85'4  per  thousand,  and  the  secondaries  28-9. 
That  is  as  nearly  as  possible  three  primary  to 
every  secondary  case,  and  that  pi-oportion  held 
for  shorter  periods  until  the  stoppage  of  pay 
again  interfered  with  the  results. 

1441.  You  know  that  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  the  Committee  that  your  statement  that 
secondary  syphilis  had  been  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  primary  venereal  sores  up  to  the 
period  of  1873  was  erroneous? — That  evidence 
has  been  put  before  the  Committee. 

1442.  Have  you  any  remark  to  offer  upon  it? 
— I  must  continue  the  line  of  remark  I  have 
been  parsuing,  because  it  develops  that.  The 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  this  ratio  of  three 
primary  sores  to  one  secondary  case  was  main- 
tained not  only  in  the  12  years,  but  when  you 
divide  the  12  years  into  periods  of  three  years, 
four  consecutive  periods,  we  found  the  same  ratio 
very  closely,  and  when  we  came  to  the  other  period 
after  the  stoppage  of  pay,  from  the  number  of 
primary  sores  being  much  reduced,  of  course  the 
secondary  syphilis  apparently  rose  largely.  I 
have  taken  the  facis  in  this  lleturn  A,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  exactly  the  same  process,  and  it 
comes  to  this,  that  with  945,260  men  under 
observation,  the  admissions  for  primary  sores 
were  86,915,  and  for  secondary  syphilis  28,807. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1443.  From  1861  to  1872,  fjr  the  whole 
service  at  home  ?^These  were  for  primary  and' 
secondary  sores. 

1444.  Primary  and  secondary  sores  of  what 
force  ? — The  force  that  we  had  the  returns  of  at 
that  time. 

1445.  From  1861  to  1872?— Yes,  I  am  now 
giving  the  numbers  from  this  more  recent  return, 
which  embraces  everybody  at  home,  which  the  pre- 
vious return  did  not  do.  Itis  a  much  larger  number 
and  a  broader  basis.  The  previous  return,  I  may 
add,  only  gave  the  number  for  the  regiments 
that  had  been  in  the  country  for  a  whole  year. 
A  regiment  being  j^art  of  a  year  in  the  country 
was  not  included.  The  present  returns  include 
everybody,  however  long  or  short  the  time  may 
be. 

1446.  What  are  the  ratios  ? — The  ratio  for  pri- 
mary syphilis  over  the  laroer  number  is  92-0  per 
1,000,  and  for  secondary  syphilis  30-5,  still  as 
nearly  as  possible  three  primai-y  sores  to  every 
secondary  sore ;  and  when  you  examine  for  the 
shorter  periods  the  same  proportion  holds  good. 
If  we  take  the  period  from  1861  to  1863  we  have 
117-6  primary  and  36-7  secondary;  that  is  a  ratio 
of  31  per  cent. ;  if  we  take  from  1864  to  1866, 
the  next  three  years,  the  primaries  were  94-7  and 
the  secondaries  320,  34  per  cent.;  from  1867  to 
1869  the  primaries  were  88-9  and  the  secondaries 
30-3,  34  per  cent.  ;  from    1870   to    1872  the  pri- 
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maries  were  68"3  and  the  secondaries  23'5,  again 
34  per  cent.  After  the  stoppage  of  pay  the  jjri- 
maries  were  54*4  and  the  secondaries  25  5,47  per 
cent.  ;  from  1876  to  1878  the  primaries  were  52-7 
and  the  secondaries  25'8,  49  per  cent.  In  both 
these  cases  of  course  there  are  a  large  number  of 
primary  sores  no1  reported,  and  the  secondaries 
seem  to  rise  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1447.  Putting  aside  the  period  when  Lord  Card- 
well's  Order  came  into  operation,  and  the  dis- 
turbing effect  which  it  exercised,  there  has 
alwaj-s  been,  has  there  not,  a  corresponding 
fluctuation  in  the  two  forms  of  the  diseases  ?— 
Yes,  very  closely. 

1448.  The  secondaries  being  the  consequence 
of  the  primaries,  would  not  it,  putting  the  tables 
aside,  and  reasoning  a  priori,  seem  to  follow  that  the 
two  forms  of  disease  should  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  what  one  would 
naturally  suspect.  Of  course  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  varieties  of  primary  forms. 

1449.  I  suppose  it  might  also  depend  upon  the 
treatment,  because  I  think  you  said  that  if  the 
primaries  were  well  treated,  you  might  arrest  a 
certain  number  of  cases  altogether  ? — Yes. 

1450.  But  still,  the  two  diseases  being  related 
to  each  other,  you  would  expect  something  like 
a  corresponding  fluctuation  between  the  two? — 
Certainly. 

1451.  But  in  addition  to  the  primary  syphilis, 
•which  is  followed  by  secondary  syphilis  in  most 
cases,  there  is  another  kind  of  venereal  sore 
■which  does  not,  "as  we  have  been  told,  affect  the 
constitution  at  all  ? — Yes. 

1452.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  eliminate 
those,  in  the  calculation  you  are  making,  from  the 
primary  sores  ;  when  you  speak  of  primary  sores 
I  suppose  you  mean  the  true  venereal  sore? — 
No ;  the  terra  primary  sore  is  used  to  embrace 
both  sorts.  I  have  used  it  in  that  way  through- 
out. 

1453.  Still,  I  suppose  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  pseudo-syphilis,  the  con- 
stitutional and  the  non-constitutional  primary 
syphilis,  would  be  about  the  same,  would  it  not? 
— Yes,  these  returns  show  that  it  is  the  same, 
nearly. 

1454.  Take  first  of  all  the  cases  of  primary 
syphilis,  and  then  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis, 
you  have  said,  and  proved,  that  one  follows  the 
other  in  a  certain  ratio  ? — Yes. 

1455.  But  under  the  head  of  primary  syphilis, 
I  think  you  said  you  included  a  sore  which  was 
not  constitutional? — Yes  ;  we  call  them  primary 
venereal  sores  in  order  to  avoid  the  question  of 
then-  being  syphilis. 

1456.  Those  would  not  be  followed  by  secon- 
dary syujptoms  ? — Not  at  all. 

1457.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion which  these  primary  venereal  sores  which 
are  not  followed  by  secondaries  bear  to  those 
which  are  followed  by  secondaries,  and  are  con- 
stitutional?— These  returns  have  shown  that. 
The  whole  of  the  primary  sores  for  these  12 
years  were  three,  followed  by  one  case  of 
secondary  ;  hence  we  infer  that  the  actual  number 
of  primary  infecting  sores  in  them  must  have  been 
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somewhere  about  one  in  three.  Of  course  we 
have  no  positive  evidence  upon  that,  but  that  is 
the  general  inference.  When  we  come  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  primary  sores  did 
not  report  themselves,  the  consequence  was  that 
instead  of  the  ratio  being  three  primary  to  one 
secondary  as  I  mentioned,  it  was  47  and  49,  that 
is  about  two  primary  to  one  secondary. 

Mr.  Foialer. 

1458.  Then  you  take  only  the  worst  cases 
coming  before  you  ? — -One  third  of  the  cases  were 
concealed. 

1459.  The  worst  cases  would  be  reported,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

1460.  A  man  could  not  conceal  a  very  bad 
case,  I  suppose? — He  is  not  likely  to  do  it;  it 
would  be  very  painful. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1461.  I  see  in  this  table  of  Dr.  Nevins's, 
No.  3,  a  number  of  figures  of  the  ratio  per 
thousand  of  secondary  syi.hilis  occurring  under 
your  name  ;  and,  looking  at  the  last  three  figures, 
for  instance,  1  find  that  the  ratio  for  1876,  1877, 
and  1878  has  a  total  of  77"7,  which  would  give 
an  average  of  28'8  ;  you  would  give  the  ratio  for 
the  years  from  1876  to  1878  now  as  25'8  ? — These 
returns  are  formed  upon  the  more  limited  num- 
ber that  we  had. 

1462.  This  is  corrected  ? — This  is  formed  upon 
a  larger  number,  and  includes  the  whole  force. 

Mr.  Osborne  3Iorgan. 

1463.  Yoti  spoke  of  the  disturbing  effect  upon 
your  calculation  of  Lord  Cardwell's  Order ;  is 
there  any  other  source  from  which  you  can  obtain 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
incidence  of  syphilitic  disease  since  1873  ? — Yes  ; 
but  there  is  an  important  point  still  to  bring  out. 
Dr.  Nevins's  objection  I  have  not  meddled  with 
yet.  He  objected  to  my  statement  here.  He 
made  no  objection  whatever  either  to  my  figures 
or  to  my  calculations ;  but  he  has  put  before  the 
Committee  a  return  which  he  supposes  shows  that 
my  calculation  is  altogether  erroneous. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1464.  Did  Dr.  Nevins  deny  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  ? — I  will  iiive  you  his  figures.  He 
has  given  in  this  table  the  ratio  per  1,000  ad- 
missions for  primary  venereal  sores  (Table  4, 
page  48),  There  is  first  a  column  showing  the 
ratio  per  1,000  of  venereal  sores ;  in  the  second 
column  there  is  the  theoretical  ratio  per  1,000 
for  secondary  syphilis.  That  he  represents  as 
being  a  fair  showing  of  my  theory,  or,  at  least, 
my  statement,  for  theory  it  is  not.  In  the  third 
column  he  gives  the  actual  ratio  per  1,000  for 
secondary  syphilis. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

1465.  I  do  not  find  that  he  refers  to  yourself; 
he  works  it  out  himself,  but  he  makes  no  reference 
to  you  ? — It  has  a  bearing  upon  what  I  have 
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Mr.  Hopicood — continued, 
mentioned.  I  object  to  this  altogether,  because 
Dr.  Nevins  has  adopted  an  expedient  which  he 
himself  describes  as  most  fallacious.  He  has  not 
contested  either  my  figures  or  my  arithmetic, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  show  that  my 
inference  was  wrong.  He  has  taken  the  ratio  of 
1860  for  secondary  syphilis,  which  happened  to 
be  4"18,  instead  of  three. 

1466.  Where  do  you  find  that? — If  you  divide 
130-80  by  31-30,   you  will   find  that  it  is  4-18. 

'You  will  find  it  in  a  second  paragraph  of  his  note, 
where  he  gives  you  the  formula.  He  says  that 
my  calculations  were  all  wrong.  Now,  my  cal- 
culations showed  that  the  proper  number  to 
divide  by  was  three,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
dividing  it  by  4-18,  you  must  get  a  result  con- 
siderably lower  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  put  forward :  in  fact,  it  is  a 
fallacy  that  I  am  surprised  at  his  putting  before 
the  Committee. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1467.  Is  there  any  explanation  how  the  ratio 
between  secondary  and  primary  syphilis  in  1860 
was  so  much  higher  ? — It  is  one  of  those  fluctua- 
tions that  we  find.  It  is  clear  that  if  you  had 
12  consecutive  years,  taking  the  total  numbers, 
they  would  give  you  three  to  one.  It  is  erroneous 
to  take  a  single  year,  whicli  diflers  from  all  those, 
to  regulate  the  relation. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1468.  I  think  all  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
have  said,  that  those  enthetic  diseases  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year,  ai^d  that  your  only  chance  of 
obtaining  a  correct  statement  is  to  take  a  period  ? 
-^I  do  not  know  that  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
have  said  so.  It  has  been  pretty  frequently 
asserted  that  we  may  take  a  year,  and  I  reso- 
lutely object  to  that. 

1469.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
other  source  from  which  j-ou  can  obtain  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  these  fluctuations  in  the 
incidence  of  syphilitic  disease  over  the  country 
since  1873  ? — We  can  get  it  by  referring  to  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar  General. 

1470.  These,  of  course,  embrace  death  among 
the  civil  population,  and,  therefore;  include  per- 
sons of  all  ages  ? — They  include  persons  of  all 
ages ;  74  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  children 
under  one  year  of  age. 

1471.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
attributed  to  syphilis  are  those  of  children  un- 
der one  year  of  age  1 — Yes.  During  the  first 
three  months,  they  form  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  total.  If  we  take  the  table  given  in  the 
Registrar  General's  Report  (the  Report  of  1878 
is  before  me),  you  get,  at  page  23.5,  the  deaths 
per  1,000,(;00  persons  living  I'rom  syphilis,  for 
each  year,  from  1863  to  1878.  Up  to  1865,  the 
increase  in  the  deaths  from  syphilis  had  been 
very  great.  The  attention  of  the  profession  had 
been  a  good  deal  directed  to  it  about  that  time, 
and  they  gradually  discriminated  cases  as  due  to 
syphilis  which  previously  they  had  not  done,  so 
that  up  to  that  time  the  natural  fluctuations  are 
obscured  by  this  rapid  increase.  From  1865 
and  1866,  -vfe  find  that  they  have  fluctuated 
largely  :  but  there  are  periods  of  fluctuation  that 
we  can  now  distinguish.    From  1866,  for  instance, 
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they  rose  to  79;  in  1868  they  were  88  ;  in  the 
next  year  they  were  85  ;  and  they  fell  to  77  in 
1871.  That  corresponds  with  one  of  the  fluc- 
tuations that  they  had  in  the  primary  sores  in 
the  Army.  There  was  a  minimum,  so  to  speak, 
in  1866,  and  another  in  1871. 

1472.  Are  those  fluctuations  unaccountable  ? 
— We  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  them 
yet.  The  ratio  was  8o  in  1872,  80  in  1873,  85 
in  1874,  90  in  1875,  89  in  1876,  86  in  1877,  88 
in  1878. 

1473.  Have  you  the  returns  for  1879?— The 
ratio  is  81. 

1474.  I  should  gather  from  that,  that  syphilis, 
so  far  from  diminishing  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion, has  been  rather  increasing? — Rather  in- 
creasing, if  anything ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  these  fluctuations  have  agreed  with  our  ex- 
perience in  the  Army. 

1475.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  fluctuations  which 
are  found  to  occur  in  the  Army,  are  borne  out 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  general  population  ? 
— Yes ;  observing  the  same  periods. 

1476.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  there  are  deaths 
which  are  not  put  down  as  due  to  syphilis,  but 
which  possibly,  or  even  probably,  may  be  traced 
indirectly  to  the  j)resence  of  syphilis  in  the 
system  ?— It  is  the  general  belief  in  the  profes- 
sion at  the  present  day,  and  they  are  discovering 
more  and  more  of  such  cases. 

1477.  Therefore,  the  returns  of  death  from 
syphilis,  in  the  Registrar  General's  Report,  do 
not,  in  your  opinion,  exhaust  all  the  deaths  indi- 
directly  attributable  to  that  cause  ? — By  no  means. 

1478.  Can  you  show  from  these  sources  Ts'hat 
correspondence  there  is  between  the  fluctuations 
of  this  disease  among  the  civil  population  and 
the  military  since  1873,  so  as  to  supply  the 
chasm  made  by  the  operations  of  Lord  Cardw  ell's 
Order  ? — Yes.  The  Registrar  General's  Report 
shows  that,  in  1875  and  1876,  and  so  on,  there  is 
a  considerable  rise  from  1871. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1479.  It  seems  now  to  have  come  to  the  old 
point  again  ?^The  number  is  81  in  the  civil 
population  in  1879. 

Air.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1480.  In  1866,  what  was  it?— It  was  77. 

Mr.  Foiuler. 

1481.  It  has  got  back  almost  to  the  old  point 
again? — Yes,  nearly.  There  is  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  meantime.  Lord  Cardwell's  Order 
has  prevented  our  tracing  the  comparison  up  to 
1878  between  the  primary  sores  and  secondaries, 
to  show  that  there  had  been  an  actual  increase 
of  syphilis  ;  but  the  Registrar  General's  returns 
enable  us  to  see  that  there  was  such  an  increase 
in  the  general  population,  though  the  military 
returns  could  not  enable  us  to  trace  it.  The 
apparent  increase  of  syphilis  in  the  Army,  from 
1873  to  1878,  corresponded  to  this  increase 
amongst  the  civil  population. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1482.  Could  you  show  us  any  correspondence 
between  the  fluctuations  of  the  disease  among  the 
civil  and  military  population  since  1873  ? — Yes ;  iu 
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the  Keturn  No.  2  that  J  have  given  in,  you  will 
find  in  the  last  column,  in  1873,  the  ratio  for 
secondary  syphilis  wa?  1*98  per  1,000  ;  in  1874, 
1-9]  ;  in  1875,  2-53;  in  1876,  2-44;  in  1877, 
1-94;  in  1878,  2-18. 

1483.  You  are  now  speaking  of  unsubjected 
stations  ? — Yes. 

1484.  You  have  a  correspondence  between  the 
cases  of  syphilis  in  the  unsubjected  stations,  and 
the  deaths  from  syphilis  registered  among  the 
civil  population  generally  ? — Yes. 

1485.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence  before 
the  Committee  in  1880,  there  is,  at  page  56, 
Eeturn  B,  showing  the  number  constantly  sick 
from  primary  venereal  sores  and  secondary 
syphilis  at  14  unsubjected  and  subjected  stations  ; 
have  you  examined  that  return  ? — Yes. 

1486.  With  what  object? — With  a  view  of 
seeing  whether  the  subjected  station-;  and  the 
unsubjected  stations  proceeded  in  the  saiue  way 
under  the  varying  fluctuations  of  the  disease, 
and  if  they  do  not  to  find  out  what  is  the  differ- 
ence ;  to  arrive  at  that,  I  added  ujd  all  the  num- 
bers of  the  stations  under  the  Acts  and  sub- 
tracted them  from  the  corresponding  numbers  in 
Return  A,  so  as  to  get  the  numbers  for  the  sta- 
tions under  the  Acts  against  those  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  service  ;  now  in  those  returns  we  do 
not  have  Windsor  separate  from  London,  from 
1867  to  1872,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  disease  at  London  and  add  it  in  for 
Windsor,  to  include  it  in  the  Return  I  have 
given  of  all  the  stations  under  the  Acts ;  that 
has  been  done  in  proportion  to  the  admissions  for 
primary  sores  ;  Windsor,  subsequently  to  1873, 
has  the  r.umbers  set  down,  and  I  have  taken 
those  numbers  as  they  stand  ;  that  return  gives 
us  virtually  what  I  have  been  examined  upon 
already;  that  for  the  ]>eriod  from  1861  to  1866, 
under  the  Acts,  the  men  remaining  for  secondary 
syphilis  were  2'70  ;  the  numbers  for  primary 
sores  being  at  the  same  time  7 '96,  the  per- 
centage of  secondary  cases  being  34  per  cent. 
From  1867  to  1872  the  primaries  had  fallen  to 
6"15,  and  the  secondaries  to  1'86,  36  jier  cent. 
of  the  primaries  ;  after  the  stoppage  of  pay  had 
commenced  the  primaries  fell  to  3'02  remaining 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  secondaries  to  1-87,  or 
59  per  cent,  of  the  primaries  ;  at  all  the  stations 
never  under  the  Acts,  from  1861  to  1866,  the 
primary  sores  were  7*47,  and  the  secondaries 
2-63,  or  35  per  cent. ;  from  1867  to  1872  the 
J)rimaries  were  7 "47,  and  the  secondaries  2-19,  or 
29  per  cent. ;  after  the  stoppage  of  pay  com- 
menced the  primaries  were  5"  19,  and  the  se- 
condaries 2'16,  or  41  per  cent. ;  by  these  vary- 
ing per-centages  you  will  see  the  fact,  which  is 
an  important  one  to  observe  in  this  case,  that  as 
the  stations  under  the  Acts  began  to  have  their 
numbers  diminished  for  j)rimaries,  the  ratios  for 
secondaries  increased. 

1487.  Showing  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  forms  of  the  disease  ? — No.  Not  alto- 
gether the  correspondence ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  numbers  at  those  stations  never  rmder 
the  Acts  diminished,  there  being,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  depot  I  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  examination,  a  constant  and  large  transfer- 
ence of  men  with  secondary  syphilis  from  one 
set  of  stations  to  the  other,  though  that  syphilis 
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was  due   to  venereal   disease   contracted  in  the 
original  station. 

1488.  So  that,  in  fact,  a  man  might  be  found 
suffering  from  secondary  symptoms  in  a  protected 
station,  and  the  germs  of  the  disease  might  have 
been  contracted  in  an  unprotected  station  ? — 
Certainly. 

1489.  And  of  course  vice  versa  ? — And  vice 
versa. 

1490.  Have  you  any  means  of  eliminating 
those  cases,  and  referring  them  back  to  the 
localities  where  the  primary  disease  was  con- 
tracted ?  — I  think  so. 

1491.  What  is  it? — I  have  shown  you  already 
that  the  primary  disease  was  to  the  secondary 
in  the  whole  army  at  home  from  1861  to  1872  as 
three  to  one  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  this 
is  unaffected  by  the  large  diminution  of  primary 
sores  at  the  stations  which  come  under  the  Acts. 
It  follows  that  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  must 
have  been  that  actually  existing  between  primary 
and  secondary  cases  at  the  stations  which  come 
under  the  Acis  (if  it  had  not  been  ycu  would 
have  had  a  change  In  ratio),  and  that  this  ratio 
had  remained  unaltered  after  the  Acts  were 
applied,  though  the  primary  sores  under  these 
were  greatly  reduced.  This  being  so,  the  ad- 
missions for  primary  venereal  sores  at  either  set 
of  stations  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  quan- 
tity of  secondaries  that  you  might  expect  to 
arise  from  them ;  and  having  got  the  primaries  at 
a  given  station,  you  calculated  the  total  quantity 
of  secondaries,  and  they  should  be  distributed 
between  the  two  sets  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  primary  cases  occurring  at  each. 

• 
Dr.  Cameron. 

1492.  Is  not  that  begging  the  question  as  lo 
duality? — It  does  not  rise  upon  that.  Whether 
the  virus  be  dual  or  single,  all  that  I  have  put 
before  the  Committee  would  apply  to  either. 

Mr.  Oshonie  Morgan. 

1493.  You  say  that  true  venereal  primary 
sores  bear  to  pseudo-syphilis  a  certain  propor- 
tion that  you  can  arrive  at,  and  that  therefore 
although  you  group  them  together  you  could 
infer  what  number  was  attributable  to  each  form 
of  the  disease  '.' — We  cannot  exactly  tell  the  num- 
bers, but  we  say,  "  Here  are  60  cases  of  primary 
venereal  sores ;  we  cannot  separate  each  indi- 
vidual sore  from  the  others,  but  we  can  say, 
according  to  the  united  experience  of  12  years, 
for  the  whole  army,  that  these  60  cases  should  be 
followed  by  20  cases  of  secondaries." 

1494.  You  infer  a  certain  proportion  of  actual 
constitutional  primary  cases? — A  certain  pro- 
portion. 

1495.  That  proportion  if  spread  over  a  certain 
number  of  years  would  be  regular?  —  Very 
regular,  unless  there  be  a  change  in  the  relative 
numbers,  but  in  that  case  we  should  find  a  change 
in  the  ratios. 

1496.  Would  it  be  your  experience,  according 
to  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that 
whereas  non-constitutional  sores  had  decreased 
very  much,  constitutional  sores  followed  by 
secondai'Ies  had  increased  very  much  ? — By  no 
means.  According  to  this  return,  even  under 
the  repressing  influence  of  Lord  Cardwell's  Act, 
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the    primary    sores,     taking    them    altogether, 
diminished  from  3  to  1  to  2  to  1. 

1497.  What  do  you  mean  by  primary? — Pri- 
mary venereal  sores ;  the  whole ;  we  cannot 
separate  them. 

1498.  Would  it  be  possible  at  the  particular 
stage  when  you  have  to  make  your  returns;  I 
believe  they  are  made  weekly ? — Yes. 

1499.  Would  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  two 
classes  ? — No,  it  may  be  months  before  you  can 
separate  them,  in  fact  you  cannot  separate  them 
until  you  see  the  constitutional  symptoms  come 
on. 

1500.  Therefore,  even  adopting  the  dual 
theory,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  re- 
turn so  as  to  distinguish  accurately  ? — Quite  im- 
possible. 

1501.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  add  ? — Acting  upon  the  principle  I  have  laid 
down  I  have  prepared  a  E-eturn,  No.  4,  which 
gives  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  primary  sores  at 
stations  under  the  Acts  and  for  those  never  under 
the  Acts  for  these  six-year  periods  and  other 
periods.  Comparing  these  with  the  primary 
venereal  sores  remaining  in  hospital  in  Return  2, 
as  has  already  been  done  for  these  actually  in  the 
station  returns,  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained. Taking  the  stations  never  under  the 
Act,  from  1861  to  1866,  there  were  7*47  per  1,000 
primary  venereal  sores  under  treatment,  and 
there  were  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  2'57,  that 
is,  34  per  cent,  of  them.  From  1867  to  1872 
there  were  a^ain  7'47  primary  sores  remaining, 
and  2'41  secondaries,  or  32  per  cent.  For  the 
period  when  the  pay  was  stopped  the  primary 
sores  were  5'19,  and  S(?CGndary  syphilis  had  risen 
to  2 "60.  Taking  the  stations  that  came  under 
the  Acts  there  were  7'96  venereal  sores  remain- 
ing, and  2-74  of  secondary  syj^hilis,  or  34  per  cent. 
From  1867  to  1872  the  primaries  were  5"15,  and 
the  secondaries  1-69,  or  33  per  cent.  From  1873. 
to  1878  the  primaries  were  3'02,  and  the  secon- 
daries r43,  or  47  per  cent.  .The  result  of 
that  is,  that  while  secondaries  actually  had 
fluctuated  from  2-57  from  1861  to  1866  at  sta- 
tions never  under  the  Act  to  2-41  in  the  next 
six  years,  they  again  arose  to  2 '60  in  the  last 
six  years. 

1502.  The  proportion  between  the  number  of 
cases  of  primary  venereal  disease  and  the  cases 
of  secondary  syphilis  is  very  regular  in  the  army  ? 
— Very  regular. 

1503.  It  would  follow,  would  it  not,  as  a  neces- 
saiy  inference,  that,  during  that  period  secondary 
syphilis  had  been  reduced  proportionately  with 
primary  soies  ? — That  is  what  I  should  maintain. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1504.  You  did  not  give  the  fluctuations  in  the 
protected  districts  but  in  the  unprotected?— The 
last  figures  were  in  the  protected  districts. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1505.  If  you  show  a  reduction  of  secondary 
syphilis,  would  it  not  follow  that  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  description  of  sores 
which  preceded  it  ? — Undoubtedly,  very  large  ; 
and  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  last  six  years  at  the 
stations  under 'the  Acts,  while  there  is  a  positive 
increase  at  the  stations  never  under  them . 
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1506.  You  have  shown  that  there  was  a  great 
reduction  in  the  jirimary  venereal  sore«  at  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  after  they  came  into 
operation  ;  now  do  you  consider  these  smaller 
numbers  as  embracing  the  ordinary  non-infecting 
sore  as  well  as  that  which  leads  to  the  constitu- 
tional disease  ? — Yes. 

1507.  Much  in  the  same  proportion  as  when 
the  Acts  were  not  in  operation? — Certainly. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  set  that  aside. 

1508.  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  men's  time 
under  the  Acts,  you  are  aware  that  Sir  William 
Muir,  in  a  note  to  his  evidence,  states  the  average 
saving  of  men's  services  at  14  protected  stations ; 
a  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  estimate  ;  can  you  give  the  facts  upon 
which  it  was  based  ? — Yes. 

1509.  What  are  they  ? — The  facts  were  taken 
from  the  Army  Medical  Department  Report  of 
1872.  Sir  William  Muir  had  the  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  in  hospital  for  five  years,  and 
he  made  his  calculation  upon  those  numbers. 
The  ground  that  he  took  for  his  calculation  was 
correct.  The  number  in  hospital  daily  for 
primary  sores  was  9'16  in  the  stations  never 
under  the  Acts,  and  4*19  at  stations  under  the 
Acts,  the  difference  being  4-67  per  1,000.  That 
gives  193  for  stations  under  the  Act,  and  if  ex- 
tended to  the  other  stations  not  under  the  Act,  it 
would  be  1 12,  which,  in  round  numbers,  is  exactly 
what  Sir  William  Muir  stated,  305  in  all. 

1510.  Looking  at  Returns  A.  and  B.  put  in 
I)}'  Sir  William  Muir,  could  you  tell  me  whether 
those  retui'ns  could  be  ai-ranged  so  as  to  give 
the  numbers  daily  in  hospital  from  all  forms  of 
venereal  disease  at  14  protected  stations  under 
the  Act,  and  at  all  the  station-^  not  under  the 
Act?— Yes. 

1511.  So  that  j'ou  could  give  us  the  total  loss 
of  service  from  this  class  of  disease  under  the 
different  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected ; 
could  that  be  arranged  ? — That  can  be  arranged. 
I  have  prepared  a  return,  and  will  jjut  it  in. 

1512.  These  Tables  A.  and  B.  can  be  extended 
so  as  to  show  the  number  daily  in  hospital  at 
stations  which  -came  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all 
the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1513.  Comparing  the  results  in  the  case  of  the 
14  protected  .and  all  the  non-protected  stations, 
what  should  you  say  was  the  average  saving  of 
service  in  the  protected  districts  for  the  period 
from  1868  to  1872,  the  period  to  which  Sir 
William  Muir  limited  himself? — This  does  not 
give  the  same  period  as  he  has  given  ;  I  have 
taken  it  for  the  three  six-yearly  periods  we  have 
had  to  deal  with. 

1514.  Will  you  give  me  from  that  table  the 
saving  in  the  strength  of  the  army  fairly  attri- 
butable to  the  working  of  the  Acts ;  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  saving  in  the  strength  of  the 
army  in  the  14  protected,  as  contrasted  with  all 
the  unprotected  stations? — This  return  gives  the 
totals  for  all  the  venereal  affections  in  the  sta- 
tions under  tlie  Acts,  and  also  for  those  not  under 
the  Acts.  Taking  the  14  stations  under  the  Acts 
and  all  the  stations  not  under  them,  these 
columns  give  the  sum  of  the  ratios  actually  daily 
sick  in  hospital,  including  everybody  sick  from 
venereal  complaints,  and,  of  course,  that  is  the 
total  loss  of  service  ;  the  saving  is  the  difference 
between  them  ;  to  get  at  the  difference  between 
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them  you  must  submit  them  to  these  operations  ; 
you  find,  for  instance,  at  the  stations  which  came 
under  the  Acts  from  1861  to  1867,21-1  people  were 
constantly  sick  in  hosi-'ital,  and  at  the  stations  never 
under  the  Acts  20'43  ;  there  is  an  initial  diifer- 
ence  which,  of  course,  you  must  take  into  con- 
sideration; the  difference  must  be  found  (its 
ratio),  and  you  must  apply  a  similar  correction 
to  any  subsequent  numbers. 

1515.  Taking  the  period  from  1860  to  1863, 
and  from  1870  to  1873,  which  gives  the  full 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1516.  Tou  have  contrasted  the  period  during 
which  the  Acts  were  not  in  operation,  and  the 
jDeriod  in  which  they  were  in  full  operation  ? — 
Yes. 

1517.  "What  is  the  result? — From  18(10  to 
1863  the  daily  loss  of  service  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts  was  23-90  per  1,000 ;  the  loss 
at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  for  the 
same  period,  was  19-89. 

1518.  Again  showing  that  those  which  after- 
wards became  the  subjected  stations,  were  more 
subject  to  the  disease  than  the  non-subjected  sta- 
tions ? — Yes.  There  is  4-01  ;  a  difference  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  at  the  stations  not  under  the 
Acts;  one-fifth  higher.  The  plan  to  go  on  is  to 
take,  as  I  would  immediately  do,  the  ratio  for  the 
stations  at  a  subsequent  period  for  stations  not 
under  the  Acts.  Add  one-fifth  of  this  amount, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  comparable 
with  the  others,  and  then  take  the  difference. 

1519.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  taking 
these  three  years  from  1860  to  1863,  and  the 
three  years  from  1870  to  ls73,  what,  if  any,  in- 
crease in  the  saving  has  there  been  ? — -You  add 
one-fifth  to  the  13-73,  which  is  the  loss  of  service 
at  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts ;  that  would 
be  15-44.  The  number  actually  in  hospital  at 
the  stations  under  the  Acts  was  11-31  ;  the 
difference  is  the  saving ;  that  would  be  5'13 
saving  at  that  time. 

1520.  You  are  speaking  of  the  subjected  sta- 
tions ? — Yes  ;  of  course  the  comparison  is  all 
towards  them. 

1521.  Would  there  be  any  in  the  non-sub- 
jected stations? — They  are  reduced  from  19-89 
to  13-73. 

1522.  Taking  this  note  of  Sir  William  Muir's, 
which  was  based,  I  think,  upon  a  comparison  of 
14  selected  unprotected  stations,  with  the  14 
protected  stations,  I  want  you  to  extend  the 
comparison  to  all  the  unprotected  stations  ? — That 
is  what  I  have  done  ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  same 
period  as  mentioned  there. 

1523.  What  period  are  you  now  speaking  of? 
— From  1860  to  1863,  as  compared  with  1870  to 
1873. 

1524.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  returns  which 
you  have  handed  in,  speakmg  generally,  that  the 
stations  which  were  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
Acts  were  peculiai-ly  liable  to  these  venereal 
diseases  ? — They  were  much  more  liable  than 
the  others ;  more  than  the  stations  that  were 
never  under  the  Acts. 

1525.  That  is,  before  the  Acts  a  larger  num- 
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ber  of  men,  suffered  from    venereal    disease    in 
what   were    afterwards     the    subjected    stations 
than  at  those  stations  where  the  Acts  were  not 
applied  ? — Yes. 

1526.  And  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Acts 
were  introduced  at  those  stations  was  that  they 
were,  for  some  reason  or  other,  exposed  to  a 
greater  incidence  of  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

1527.  Then,  1  suppose,  it  would  follow  that 
in  calculating  the  beneficial  operations  of  that 
Act,  you  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  those 
subjected  stations  were  obnoxious  to  the  disease 
than  the  others  ? — Decidedly  so ;  you  must  take 
that  into  consideration. 

1528.  That  would  be  one  of  the  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weighing  the 
beneficial  opieration,  if  any,  of  the  Acta  ? — 
Decidedly  ;  that  is  an  essential  circumstance. 

1529.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  other 
observation  you  wish  to  offer  ? — As  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given  may  not  be  quite  clear  with 
regard  to  the  return,  I  propose  to  give  a  full 
explanation  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  used.  As  the 
loss  of  service  differed  considerably  in  the  thi-ee 
groups  before  the  Acts  came  into  force,  this  dif- 
ference has  to  be  noted  and  the  results  for  sub- 
sequent periods  at  the  corresponding  groups 
cori-ected  accordingly.  Thus,  the  actual  daily 
loss  of  service  at  the  stations  which  came  under 
the  Acts  from  1860  to  1863  was  23-90  per  1,000. 
The  loss  at  all  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts 
for  the  same  period  was  19-89,  being  4-01,  or  one- 
fifth  of  its  amount  leus  than  at  the  former.  At 
the  14  stations  never  under  the  Acts  the  corre- 
sponding loss  was  22-15, 'being  a  difference  of 
1-75,  or  l-13th  of  its  amount  less.  These  frac-. 
tions,  of  the  ratios  for  other  periods,  require  to  be 
added  to  those  to  make  them  comparable  for  the 
same  period  with  the  stations  under  the  Acts. 
Thus  the  loss  of  service  at  the  stations  under 
the  Acts  for  1870  to  1873  was  11-31  ;  but 
for  all  the  stations  under  the  Acts  13-73, 
which,  on  adding  one-fifth,  or  2-75,  becomes 
16-48,  and  subtracting  11-31,  the  remainder, 
5-17,  is  the  saving  under  the  Acts.  Taking 
the  14  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  the 
loss  of  service  in  1870  to  1873  was  17-59, 
which,  on  adding  l-13th,  becomes  18-91,  and 
subtracting  the  11-31,  the  remainder,  7-60,  is 
obtained  for  the  saving  under  the  Acts.  I  may 
say  that  the  years  1870  to  1873  wei-e  charac- 
terised by  a  reduced  incidence  of  the  disease 
over  the  country,  and  a  longer  series  of  observa- 
tions is  necessary  to  fix  the  actual  saving  Avith 
greater  precision. 

1530.  Of  course  when  you  speak  of  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease  all  over  the  country  you  are 
speaking  of  secondary  disease,  because  you  only 
have  the  deaths  given ;  your  sole  data  are  the 
deaths  which  would  only  result  from  secondary 
disease  ? — They  only  result  from  secondary  dis- 
ease, but  of  course  their  varying  incidence  must 
have  shown  a  varying  incidence  in  the  disease 
which  led  to  them,  and  that  would  naturally 
affect  the  civil  population  as  well  as  the  military. 
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The  Eight  Honourable  ^Y.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Inspector  General  Lawson,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  More/an. 

1531.  You  have  laid  several  tables  before  the 
Committee,  and  I  believe  vou  are  desirous  of 
presenting  some  fresh  tables? — Yes;  there  is  one 
table  which  I  was  asked  to  produce  at  the  last 
meeting,  which  I  now  put  before  the  Committee. 
One  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  asked  me 
to  give  a  return  of  the  frequency  of  primary 
sores  and  gonorrhosa  at  the  stations  under  the 
Acts,  from  18^1  to  1866,  with  a  view  of  referring 
to  some  remarks  that  T  made  on  the  Paper  of 
Dr.  Neviiis.  1  hand  in  the  Paper  No.  5  (vide 
Appendix).  The  honourable  Member  for  Glas- 
gow, after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
asked  me  for  a  return  of  the  admissions  for 
secondary  syphilis  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts, 
sepai'ate  from  the  rest.  I  was  not  aware  at  the 
moment  that  there  was  such  a  table  in  existence, 
but  on  making  the  inquiry  suggested  by  him  I 
found  that  there  was  such  a  table.  I  now  put 
before  the  Committee  a  copy  of  that  table,  show- 
ing the  admissions  for  secondary  syphilis  at  all 
the  stations  under  the  Acts,  from  1860  to  1878, 
and  at  all  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  for  the 
same  period.  I  have  attached  a  second  table  to 
that,  which  is  merely  an  analysis  referring  to  the 
periods  previously  brought  forward,  that  is  from 
1861  to  1866,  1867  to  "1872,  1873  to  1878,  and 
also  from  1860  to  1863,  and  from  1870  to  1873. 

1532.  From  what  sources  have  these  tables 
been  compiled? — This  (No.  6a)  is  derived 
from  the  Army  Medical  Department.  I  have 
obtained  it  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Table  B,  which  accompanies  it,  is  merely 
an  analysis  in  my  own  hand  of  the  facts  and 
details  in  lieturn  A.  The  outcome  for  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  from  1881  to  1866,  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts,  the  admissions  for  secondary 
syphilis  were  37'4  per  thousand  ;  from  1867  to 
1872  they  were  24-5  per  1,000;  from  1873  to 
1878  they  were  22-0  per  1,000.  Going  to  the 
stations  that  were  never  under  the  Acts,  from  1861 
to  1866,  the  admissions  for  secondary  syphilis 
were  30-7  per  1,000;  from  1867  to  1872,  29-4 
per  1,000  ;  and  from  1873  to  1878,  30-2  per 
1,000,  showing  a  great  decrease  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts ;  while  at  those  not  under  the 
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Acts  the  numbers  are  virtually  the  same  through- 
out, or  at  least  there  is  very  little  difference.    At 
the  stations   under   the   Acts  the   decrease  was 
from  37-4  to  22-0  per  1,000. 

1533.  These  are  admissions  for  secondary  syphi- 
lis alone  ? — Yes,  the  number  of  cases  that  came 
under  treatment. 

Cliairman. 

1534.  Men  who  have  brought  secondary  syphi- 
lis with  them? — And  who  contracted  it  at  the 
stations.  These  are  actual  admissions,  without 
any  attemjjt  to  separate  those  who  came. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1535.  You  say  these  are  actual  admissions  ? — ■ 
Yes,  without  any  qualification  whatever. 

Mr.  Foivler. 

1536.  You  mean  the  admissions  of  persons 
who  were  ill  at  the  time  of  this  disease,  or  who 
became  ill  during  the  process,  having  been  taken  in 
for  ordinary  sores  ? — Every  person  who  reported 
himself  or  who  came  under  treatment  for  that 
disease. 

1537.  Do  you  distinguish  the  cases  of  men  be- 
coming ill,  it  being  not  known  at  first  what  the 
disease  would  turn  out  to  be,  or  do  you  mean 
people  actually  suffering  at  the  time  from  dis- 
tinct secondary  syphilis? — This  is  for  secondary 
syphilis  ;  a  case  is  never  so  returned  until  second- 
ary syphilis  actually  appears. 

1538.  I  mean  does  the '  return  include  those 
cases  which  become  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
during  the  process  of  treatment,  or  only  those 
that  were  distinctly  suffering  from  it  when  they 
were  admitted  ? — I  presume  those  only  suffering 
when  they  were  admitted.  As  soon  as  the  j^ri- 
mary  sore  heals,  if  it  heals  before  the  secondaiy 
is  cured,  the  man  would  be  what  is  called  dis- 
charged for  the  primary,  and  re-admitted  for  the 
secondary,  and  so  he  would  be  counted. 

Mr.  St.ansfdd. 

1539.  That  would  be  merely  a  transaction  on 
the  books  ? — That  would  be  merely  a  transaction 
on  the  books. 

K  1540.  Therefore 
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1540.  Therefore  it  includes  all  secondaries  ? — 
It  includes  all  secondaries  tliat  come  under  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1541.  iVot  merely  admissions,  but  the  people 
under  treatment  ? — That  comes  to  the  same  thing ; 
everybody  who  is  admitted  is  put  under  treat- 
ment ;  this  is  merely  our  mode  of  expressing  it. 

1542.  Would  it  not  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  figures? — No,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  figures. 

Mr.  Stanafeld. 

1543.  Can  you  distinguish  between  the  cases 
newly  admitted  with  secondary  syphilis,  and  the 
cases  of  secondary  syphilis  showing  themselves  in 
persons  already  in  the  hospital  ?— I  do  not  quite 
understand  how  you  would  limit  it ;  do  you  mean, 
supposing  a  man  to  be  in  with  a  primary  sore  for 
treatment,  and  secondary  syphilis  afterwards 
appearing,  do  you  wish  to  include  that  ? 

1544.  "Yes;  I  want  to  know  whether  you  dis- 
tinguish between  the  cases  beginning  with  pri- 
mary sores  and  those  which,  as  far  as  the  statis- 
tics'of  the  district  are  concerned,  begin  with 
secondary  syphilis? — If  they  have  secondary 
syphilis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  have 
had  primary  sores  previously  at  some  time  or 
other.     This  includes  everybody. 

1545.  Could  you  distinguish  between  those 
two  classes  of  cases  ? — You  might  estimate  them. 

1546.  Do  the  records  of  the  hospital  show  the 
difference  ? — No ;  they  would  seldom  show  it. 

1547.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  where  a 
case  of  primary  sore  is  treated  in  hospital,  if  it 
-turns  out  to  be  really  syphilistic,  and  secondary 
symptoms  set  in,  the  man  is  discharged  as  suffer- 
ing from  primary  sores  and  readmitted  for 
secondary  syphilis  ?• — Certainly. 

1548.  That  is  one  class  of  cases? — Yes. 

1549.  All  those,  I  take  it,  could  be  identified 
in  the  statistics,  could  they  not  ? — I  will  not  say 
in  the  statistics  ;  they  could  be  identified  if  the 
individual  bad  marked  the  thing  at  the  time. 

1550.  Wotild  that  be  on  record? — It  would  be 
on  record,  if  you  could  lay  your  fingers  on  it. 

1551.  Then  you  cannot  answer  the  question? 
— Practically  that  would  not  be  found,  because 
for  a  long  perioil  people  were  not  required  to 
make  anv  notes  of  these  cases  further  than  to 
keep  the  notes  of  the  admissions. 

1552.  In  each  hospital,  I  suppose,  you  have  a 
history  of  every  case,  with  the  name  of  the 
patient?— No;  at  one  time  it  was  not  required 
to  keep  a  j-ecord  of  venereal  cases. 

1553.  In  these  cases  there  is  upon  the  books  a 
record  of  the  discharge  of  the  patients? — A 
nominal  list  is  kept  when  the  man  comes  in  and 
what  is  the  disease;  but  the  detailed  thing  which 
we  call  a  "  case,"  which  is  the  clinical  history  of 
the  case  from  day  to  day,  for  venereal  cases  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  that  was  not 
required. 

1554.  I  thought  you  said  that  if  a  man  comes 
in  for  ])rimary  sores,  and  secondary  syphilis  sets 
in,  he  is  discharged,  and  he  is  put  down  as  a  new 
entry  ? — Certainly. 

1555.  Then,  surely,   you    can    identify    those 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
cases  ? — They  might  be  identified,  provided  yoti 
had  the  books  by  you. 

1556.  And  you  could  from  the  books  sever 
that  class  from  the  class  of  those  who  come  into 
the  hos[>ital  with  secondary  syphilis  already  upon 
them? — You  might  do  that;  but,  practically 
speaking,  I  do  not  think  you  cotild  do  it,  because 
the  books  are  so  long,  it  would  involve  such  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  that  I  suppose  you 
could  not  get  three  or  four  clerks  to  do  the  work 
in  a  year. 

Mr.  IV.  Folder. 

1557-  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  man 
would  be  entered  twice  over  '.' — Certainly,  with 
the  fresh  disease.  It  is  a  record  of  diseases,  not 
of  men. 

1558.  He  would  be  entered  once  for  the 
priniarj^  and  once  for  the  secondary  ? — Yes. 

1559.  And  re-admitted  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1560.  For  the  second  stage  of  the  disease? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1561.  It  would  be  treated  as  a  new  case? — 
As  a  new  case,  and  those  new  cases  are  entered 
in  the  documents  now  before  you. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

1562.  When  a  man  is  discharged,  are  the 
medical  history  sheets  preserved  ? — They  are 
preserved  to  a  limited  extent,  how  far  I  do  not 
know.  To  go  over  those  and  take  them  out 
would  be  a  work  of  very  great  labour.  I  would 
not  say  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1563.  But  to  connect  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis  with  cases  of  primary  sores  in  the 
same  individual  you  say  would  be  a  work  of 
great  labour  ? — It  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
from  individual  documents,  jjrobably  many 
hundred  thousand. 

1564.  And,  practically,  you  say  that  would  be 
impossible? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done 
without  a  great  deal  of  labour. 

1565.  It  is  not  done  ?—  It  is  not  done. 

1566.  You  Avere  proceeding  to  explain  some 
figures? — I  had  given  the  figures  from  JS61  to 
1878  by  six-j'earl}'  periods.  There  are  four- 
j-early  periods.  From  1860  to  1863  the  cases 
of  secondary  syphilis  that  came  under  treatment 
at  stations  that  came  subsequently  under  the 
Acts  were  40  per  1,000;  from  1870  to  1873  at 
the  same  stations,  they  were  20'3  per  1,000. 
At  all  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  from 
1860  to  1863  they  were  30-5  per  1,000;  from 
1870  to  1873  they%vere  27-5  per  1,000;  showintc 
a  reduction  of  three  per  1,000  there,  and  nearly 
20  per  1,000  at  the  ojinosite  set  of  stations  at  the 
same  time. 

1567.  Do  those  numbers  include  the  cases  im- 
ported into  both  the  protected  and  the  unprotected 
districts  ? — They  include  everybody. 

1568.  From  the  protected  to  the  unprotected, 
and  vice  veisd  ?— Yes  ;  just  as  thej-  stand.     There 
is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention.     The  other 
day  I  put  in  a  return.  No.  4,  which  was  to   esti- 
mate 
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mate  the  numbers  remaining  in  hospital,  eliminat- 
ing the  imported  cases.  It  was  based  upon  tlie 
remarks  I  had  previously  made  as  to  the  common 
ratio  subsisting  between  primary  cases  and  second- 
ary cases  throughout  the  whole  Army.  The 
return  I  have  just  put  in  has  presented  some  new 
facts  on  that  matter.  I  find  on  looking  at  it  that 
the  nearest  approach  I  can  make  to  it  is  that  at 
the  stations  under  the  Acts  for  the  period  there 
mentioned,  the  secondai-ies  were  36  per  cent,  of 
the  primaries,  whereas  at  stations  that  were  never 
under  the  Acts,  the  per-centage  was  a  little 
lower,  about  33. 

1569.  Bearing  out  what  you  stated,  that  in  the 
period  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation,  the 
ratio  was  invariably  hisher  at  what  were  afterwards 
protected  stations,  than  at  those  that  have  never 
been  protected  at  all  ? — -The  ratio  of  the  primary 
cases  to  the  secondary  was  higher.  The  relation 
of  the  secondary  to  the  primary  was  somewhat 
different  in  those  periods.  But  as  this  return  was 
calculated  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  the 
same  at  both  stations,  and  as  I  find  that  there  is 
a  little  difference,  the  return  will  have  a  certain 
amount  of  error  in  it,  and  I  wish  the  Committee 
to  allow  it  to  be  withdrawn,  because  I  don't  wish 
to  put  anything  in  I  have  any  doubt  about ;  I  re- 
fer to  jS' o.  4. 

air.  Stunsfeld. 

1570.  Do  you  substitute  another  for  that? — 
No;  I  simply  withdraw  it.  I  find  that  the  cal- 
culation I  went  upon  as  to  the  ratio  of  secondaries 
to  primaries  in  the  Army  is  influenced  by  the 
second  return,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  put  in 
anything  in  which  I  have  not  implicit  confidence, 
I  withdraw  it.  I  believe  it  is  very  little  wrong; 
but  there  is  that  source  of  error  in  it. 

1571.  Could  you  not  correct  it  ? — I  could  cor- 
rect it  on  that  calculation. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1572.  This  is  based  upon  statistics  ;  the  other 
upon  theory? — It  was  not  based  upon  an  assump- 
tion. I  found  that  the  ratio  of  secondary  symp- 
toms to  primary  for  the  whole  Forces  was  as  one 
to  three. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1573.  That  was  your  calculation  ' — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1574.  Have  these  figures  shaken  your  con- 
fidence in  that  theory  ? — Xot  in  the  least ;  it  is 
perfectly  correct  for  the  two  sets  of  stations 
together. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1575.  Do  you  consider  that  the  figures  shew 
that  this  relation  between  the  secondaries  and  the 
primaries  is  a  constant  relation  practically  ? — It 
is,  for  that  period  within  the  limits  I  gave. 

1576.  From  1860  to  1878  ?— From  1860  to 
1878.  It  is  a  constant  relation,  subject  to  the 
variations  I  gave  in  evidence. 

1577.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  table  of  Dr. 
Nevins  ?— I  look  upon  it  as  utterly  fallacious. 

1578.  I  did  not  understand  on  what  ground 
you  put  the  fallacy.  I  thought  the  figures  were 
taken  from  the  tables  ?^ — The  ground  is  this  : 
that  whereas  for  the  twelve  years  from  1861  to 
1872  inclusive,  there  were  73,238  cases  of  primary 
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syphilis  admitted  m  the  whole  Army,  and  24,742 
cases  of  secondary    syphilis ;  if  you  divide   the 
latter  by  the  former  you  will  find  that  it  is  33-78 
per  cent.,  or  three  primary  to  I'Ol  secondary. 

1579.  Ifyou  take  the  year  1860,  as  I  read  the 
table,  the  ratio  of  admistdon  for  primary  sores  was 
130  per  thousand  for  the  whole  Army? — Yes. 

1580.  And  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  secondary 
syphilis  is  31-30  ?— Yes. 

1581.  But  taking  the  year  1872  the  ratio  per 
thousand  of  the  primary  was  68-94? — I  have  not 
taken  1872.  1  took  the  12  years  from  1861  to 
1872. 

1582.  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  an  individual 
year  ? — I  gave  the  thing  in  one  way,  avoiding 
individual  years. 

1583.  I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  correct: 
6894  primaries  and  24-26  secondaries? — You 
must  perceive  there  is  a  principle  here  ;  you  take 
the  average  of  years  and  you  find  that  average 
giving  you  a  certain  ratio.  If,  as  I  should,  you 
take  a  smaller  number  of  years  they  will  continue 
to  give  about  the  same  ratio;  it  is  a  fixed  ratio. 

1584.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  am  I  correct,  taking 
the  individual  year,  in  saying  that  it  shows  a 
totally  different  ratio  ? — That  is  quite  possible  ; 
that  is  a  question  I  have  never  meddled  with. 

1585.  Again,  in  1877  the  total  ratio  per 
thousand  is  47-9  ? — Ifyou  will  look  at  the  evi- 
dence, you  will  find  I  expressly  stated  that  from 
1874  to  1878  we  could  not  trust  the  ratio  bccatise 
the  concealment  of  the  disease  prevented  our 
seeing  it. 

15S6.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  ratio,  when 
you  go  on  to  1877,  is  very  much  about  the  same 
as  in  1872  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  primary  cases  occurring. 

1587.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  take  from 
1860  and  compare  it  with  later  years,  there  is  a  very 
difierent  ratio  indeed  ? — That  is  perfectly  right. 

1588.  That  you  admit? — I  do  not  hesitate  to 
admit  it,  but  you  asked  me  a  question  with  regard 
to  my  disbelief  in  the  table,  aud  I  said  it  was 
utterly  fallacious. 

1689.  The  figures  arc  correct  as  far  as  they 
stand,  whatever  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
them  ? — The  arithmetic  there  is  correct  upon  the 
principle  he  lays  down,  but  the  principle  is  utterly 
fallaciotis. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1590.  When  troops  are  moved  from  one  station 
to  another,  are  the  men  who  are  transferred  from 
one  hospital  to  the  other,  reckoned  as  re-admitted 
into  the  new  hospital,  or  how  is  that  done  ? — They 
should  be  continued  on  according  to  instructions 
in  use  lately. 

1591.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  their  being  in  the  protected  or  unpro- 
tected districts  ? — They  remain  in  hospital  under 
treatment ;  they  are  not  fresh  admissions. 

Chairman. 

1592.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  additional 
statements  to  the  Conmtittee? — There  is  one 
point  that  I  should  like  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee ;  probably  they  may  feel  interested  in  it. 
I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the 
effect  on  the  civil  population  in  the  districts 
where  the  stations  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
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Acts  were  situated,  and  I  may  give  the  result  in 
a  general  way.  I  have  taken  the  registration 
divisions  of  the  Registrar  General  south  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  and  fifth  divisions  ;  the  second 
embraces  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hamijshire,  and 
Berkshire,  and  the  fifth  embraces  Wiltshire, 
Dursetsliire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset- 
shire ;  I  have  out  of  these  books  taken  the 
numbers  in  each  of  those  counties  for  the  five 
yearly  periods  from  1865  to  1869,  from  1870  to 
1874,  and  from  1875  to  1879. 

1593.  This  is  confined  to  the  civil  population? 
— To  the  civil  population  exclusively,  taking  the 
deaths  from  syphilis  recorded  amongst  them. 
The  second  group  comprises  the  first  row  of 
counties  nor'th  of  the  Thames,  the  Eastern 
Counties,  the  fourth  district  cr  division,  which 
contains  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk;  the  third 
division,  which  contains  ^Middlesex,  Hertford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  North- 
amptonshire, Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire;  and  the  sixth  division,  the  West 
Midland,  containing  Gloucestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, Sliropshire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Warwickshire.  Taking  the  rest  of  England 
there  is  another  group,  the  seventh  and  nintji 
divisions  ;  the  seventh  division  contains  Leicester- 
shire, Butlandshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Derbyshire  ;  the  11th  division  is  the 
Welsh  district :  Monmouthshire,  South  Wales, 
and  North  Wales  ;  then  another  group  contains 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  foui- 
northernmost  counties.  In  the  first  group,  from 
1865  to  1869,  the  average  annual  mortality  from 
syphilis  was  69  per  million  of  the  population 
living;  from  1870  to  1874  it  was  62  per  million; 
from  1875  to  1879  it  was  59  per  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  14  per  cent.  Taking  the  second  group, 
which  contains  counties  immediately  to  the  north 
of  these,  there  were  67  per  million,  correspond- 
ing almost  exactly  with  the  numbers  in  the 
second  and  fifth  division  ;  that  increased  to  72 
per  million  from  1870  to  1874,  and  to  78  per 
million  from  1875  to  1879  ;  that  is  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent.,  starting  with  the  same  numbers  as 
the  previous  counties.  I  may  here  add  that  11 
out  of  12  districts  in  which  the  Acts  are  in  force 
are  situated  in  the  south-eastern  and  south-west- 
ern counties ;  the  12th  district  is  situated  in 
Essex,  and  that  will  go  into  the  list  I  have  last 
mentioned.  In  the  third  group,  containing  the 
7th  and  11th  divisions  of  the  Registrar  General 
from  1865  to  1869,  there  were  43  deaths  per 
million;  from  1870  to  1874,49  per  million;  from 
1875  to  1879,  59  per  million;  that  is  an  additional 
rise  of  37  per  cent.  In  the  rest  of  England  in 
the  north,  from  1865  to  1869,  the  deaths  were 
ij5  per  million  ;  from  1870  to  1874,88  per  million; 
from  1875  to  1870,  98  per  million,  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent. ;  so  that  while  the  stations  under  the 
Acts  have  gone  on  falling,  at  least  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  situated  have  gone  on  decreas- 
ing, in  the  rest  of  England  there  has  been  a 
regular  increase.  The  only  exception  is  London 
itself.  In  London,  from  1865  to  1869,  there 
were  144  deaths  per  million  from  syphilis ;  from 
1870  to  1874,  129  per  million;  from  1875  to 
1879,  131  per  million,  a  slight  rise  over  the  pre- 
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vious  decrease,  but  on  the  whole  period  a  fall  of 
nine  per  cent. 

Mr.  C  Shaughnessy. 

1594.  For  the  purposes  of  this  return,  is  there 
any  distinction  made  between  local  and  true 
sypihilis  ? — All  are  returned  ;  this  merely  gives 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  returned  as  havino- 
died  of  syphilis. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

1595.  According  to  the  doctor's  certificate  ? — 

Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1596.  You  have  no  figures  as  to  the  ages  of 
those  who  died?  -  Not  as  to  those  specially  ;  they 
are  not  given  In  this  book  for  the  divisions ;  they 
are  given  for  the  whole  country ;  and  for  the 
whole  country,  taking  the  period  from  1865  to 
1878,  74  per  cent,  are  under  one  year  of  age, 
7  per  cent,  from  one  year  to  five  years,  and  19 
per  cent,  above  five  years. 

Mr.  Hoptoood. 

1597.  Are  not  the  figures  given  in  a  separate 
Return  which  I  moved  for,  showing  the  number 
of  those  who  died  under  a  certain  age  from 
syphilis  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

1598.  Do  you  know  of  a  Return  (it  was  rather 
in  regard  to  vaccination)  made  by  the  Registrar 
General  from  all  the  materials  at  his  command  ; 
a  separate  Return  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — I  have  not  seen  it. 

1599.  Dr.  Nevins  referred  to  it,  and  he  also 
referred  to  a  Return  from  all  tRe  workhouses  in 
England  and  Wales  ? — I  have  seen  something  of 
that.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  whole  of 
those. 

Chairman. 

1600.  Those  are  returns  of  cases  where  death 
has  been  traceable  immediately  to  syphilis? — 
Yes. 

1601.  There  are  a  great  number  of  cases,  are 
there  not,  in  which  death  is  caused  by  syphilis, 
although  not  immediately  ? — A  great  number  of 
cases  put  down  under  other  names ;  paralysis, 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  spine. 

1602.  Which  are  traceable  to  syphilis? — Yes, 
but  they  come  under  different  names  ;  a  large 
number  of  them,  f)erhaps,  far  exceeding  these  in 
number. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

1603.  They  are  not  universally  admitted  to  be 
traceable  to  syphilis ;  that  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, is  it  not? — The  only  person  I  know  who 
doubts  it  is  Dr.  Nevins.  We  have  had  th)'ee 
medical  witnesses  here  who  admitted  it.  Dr. 
Drysdale  admitted  it,  and  Mr.  Lee  admitted  it. 

1604.  'I'hey  admitted  some  of  the  instances,  but 
not  the  universality  which  you  speak  of? — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  case  in  which  a  man 
dies  of  disease  of  the  brain  is  due  to  syphilis,  but 
it  is  a  very  common  thing. 

1605.  You  said  that  Dr.  Nevins  was  the  only 
one  that  doubted  it;  do  you  know  that  Mr. 
Simon  questioned  it  very  strongly  in  his  report  ? 
— I   doubt  whether   Mr.    Simon  questioned  the 

fact ; 
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fact  ;  lie  might  doubt  the  extent  of  it;  that  is 
another  question. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 
1606.  I  infer  generally  from  the  last  return  you 
have  quoted  that  whereas  in  the  southei'n  dis- 
tricts, -which  are  principally  where  the  protected 
districts  are,  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  among 
the  civil  population  has  been  considerable ;  in  the 
northern  districts,  where  the  protected  stations 
are  not,  the  increase  has  been  considerable  ? — 
The  increase  has  been  considerable.  The  facts 
are  that  in  the  southern  districts  the  decrease  has 
been  14  per  cent,  from  1865-69  to  1877-79.  In 
the  next  row  of  counties  the  numbers  rose  from 
67  to  78 — an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent.  In  the 
next  row  of  counties  to  that  the  increase  was  from 
43  to  59 — an  increase  of  37  per  cent;  and  in 
the  rest  of  England  the  increase  was  from  85  to 


Colonel  Tottenham — continued. 
98,  or  15  per  cent.     With  the  exception  of  Col- 
chester, all  these  other  uuprotected  stations  are 
within  the  southern  district.     There  are  12  dis- 
tricts in  England  and  two  in  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

1607.  This  only  relates  to  death  from  syphilis 
among  the  civil  population  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
mortality  only  ? — As  three -fourths  of  these  are 
children  under  12  months  of  age,  of  course  the 
result  must  be  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
state  of  the  disease  with  in  a  coujjle  of  years  pre- 
viously to  the  deaths  of  those  children. 

Dr.  Caimron. 

1608.  Could  you  prepare  and  hand  in  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  gonorrhceal  sequelte  in 
those  cases  from  which,  in  your  last  day's  evi- 
dence, you  separated  the  gonorrheal  cases  ? — I 
will  see  whether  I  can  get  that. 
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The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Inspector  General  Laavson,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1609.  Is  there  any  other  point  tliat  you  wish 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee? — There 
is  one  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  before  we  go  further.  Since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  a  Return 
which  was  handed  in  by  Sir  William  Muir  has 
been  issued,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  ;  and  I 
wish  to  mention  that  this  Paper  was  transmitted 
by  Sir  William  ]\luir  to  the  honourable  Member 
for  Reading.     It  is  Paper  No.  2. 

1610.  It  is  described  as  ii  "  Paper  handed  in 
by  Sir  W^illiam  Muir,  and  dated  the  31st  of 
March  1881,"  but  it  was  not  handed  in  by  Sir 
William  Muir  on  that  date,  was  it  ? — It  was  pre- 
joared  in  the  Army  Medical  Office  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  honourable  Member  for  Reading  in 
1879,  and  it  was  transmitted  to  him  about  the 
middle  of  August  1879. 

1611.  But  by  whom?  It  is  described  as  handed 
in  by  Sir  William  Muir,  and  dated  the  3'st  of 
March  1881  ? — That  is  what  appears  here,  and  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  transmitted  by  Sir  William 
Muir  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Reading  at 
his  request  in  August  1879. 

Chdirmdn. 

1612.  And  it  was  forwarded  by  him  to  me  ? — 
Yes. 

1613.  It  was  ordered  in  1879;  was  it  fur- 
nished in  1879  ?— There  were  other  Papers  fur- 
nished in  187S.  The  Papers  referred  to  in  the 
evidence  of  1880  were  handed  in  in  1880.  I 
merely  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
it  was  prepared  at  that  time,  and  that  it  passed 
from  Sir  William  Muir's  hands  at  that  time. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1614.  Ought  it  to  be  added  to  the  Report  of 
1879  ? — It  was  sent  to  the  honourable  Member 
for  Reading  after  the  Committee  closed. 

1615.  Then  it  really  belongs  to  the  Blue  Book 
of  1879  ? — It  belongs  to  that  period,  but  it  was 
not  handed  in  to  the  Committee  ;  it  was  handed 
in  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Reading. 


Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

1616.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
upon  this  table  ? — I  merely  have  to  state  that 
just  now.  It  is  very  possible  that  observations 
may  arise  upon  it,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 
them  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

1617.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
answer  of  Professor  Henry  Lee's  ;  at  Question 
1 149,  I  asked  him  this :  "  You  also  know  that 
the  entire  body  of  army  surgeons  are  in  favour 
of  the  Acts,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  they 
have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good?"  And  his 
reply  was  in  these  words  :  "  I  believe  that  to  be 
th3ir  opinion;  it  is  only  esprit  de  corps";  I 
think  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  what  the 
meaning  of  the  French  term  esprit  de  corps  is ; 
you  understand  it  fully  ? — Yes. 

1618.  I  wish  to  ask  you'  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  you  agree  with  Professor  Lee  in  that 
opinion  tliat  he  has  so  given  ? — I  decidedly  dis- 
agree with  him.  If  you  will  have  a  French 
term,  I  should  say  that  it  was  esprit  de  virite 
that  influenced  them. 

1619.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  entire  body 
of  army  surgeons,  holding  the  views  which  they 
undoubtedly  do  hold,  arrive  at  those  views  upon 
grounds  founded  upon  experience  and  science,  or 
upon  prejudice? — From  the  experience  of  the 
facts  that  are  passing  under  their  observation. 

1620.  And,  consequently,  you  are  willing  to 
repeat,  that  you  consider  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Professor  Lee  to  be  erroneous  ? — Yes,  quite 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1621.  I  think  that,  in  your  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 1275,  you  expressed  your  approval  of  the 
classification  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army 
Medical  Reports  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  as  given  in 
these  returns,  of  course. 

1622.  That  is  to  say,  classification  into  primary 
sores  (without  distinguishing  between  syphilitic 
and  local  sores)  and  gonorrhoea  ? —  Yes,  that  is 
the  form  adopted  in  these  reports. 

1623.  And 
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1623.  And  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports? — 
Yes,  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  as  well 
as  latterly  for  these  purposes. 

1624.  You  approve  of  that  classification? — 
For  these  purposes  ;  for  statistical  purposes. 

1625.  Then,  in  that  respect,  j'ou  differ  from 
Professor  Lee  and  Dr.  Drysdale ;  you  have  read 
their  evidence,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  seen  their 
evidence.  I  differ  from  them  upon  the  general 
statement  of  the  question  certainly,  as  they 
stated  it. 

1626.  I  think  tliat  the  ground  that  you  took 
in  your  answer  to  Question  1275  was  this  :  that 
certain  facts  which  you  referred  to,  in  your 
opinion,  showed  conclusively  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  constitutional  disease  arises  from 
sores,  other  than  the  recognised  indurated  sores, 
than  is  frequently  supposed,  and  that  as  those 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  others  that  do  not 
implicate  the  system  until  the  constitutional 
effect  becomes  manifest,  it  is  clear  that  in  statis- 
tical investigation  there  is  no  mode  by  which 
error  can  be  avoided,  but  by  grouping  all  pri- 
mary sores  together,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
returns  of  the  Ai-my  ;  that  is  your  view  ? — 
Yes. 

1627.  In  that  resjject  you  not  only  differ  from 
Professor  Lee  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  but  you  also 
differ  from  Dr.  Aitken,  do  you  not? — It  is  very 
likely. 

1628.  Doctors  do  sometimes  differ ;  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  "  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Aitken,  who  is  a  man  of  well- 
known  reputation  ? — Yes. 

1629.  What  is  iiis  position  with  regard  to  the 
Army  Medical  Department^ — ^He  is  Professor 
of  Pathology  at  Netly. 

1630.  On  page  860  of  the  sixth  edition  of  that 
work,  I  find  these  words  :  "  There  is  no  disease 
which  more  imperatively  demands  the  careful 
study  of  the  profession  at  this  time,  and  espe- 
cially of"  the  army  medical  officer,  for  he  has 
the  best  and  most  certain  means  for  determining 
many  points  in  the  pathology  of  syphilis.  The 
specific  distinctions  between  the  'infecting'  and 
the  '  non-infecting '  poison,  and  the  characteristic 
phenomena  they  jjroduce,  are  now  recognised  at 
most  of  the  schools  of  medicine  In  this  and  other 
countries.  They  are  distinctions  which  are  of 
great  value  in  practice,  and  likely  to  become 
more  valuable  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more 
defined.  By  watching  a  primary  sore  we  are 
able  to  predict,  with  absolute  certainty,  at  an 
early  jierlod  of  its  develoj^ment,  whether  the 
patient  will  or  will  not  be  the  subject  of 
secondary  symptoms ;  "  do  you  agree  with  that 
or  not  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that,  and  the  facts 
that  I  stated  are  those  that  I  act  upon. 

1631.  I  next  come  to  what  I  will  call  your 
six-year  period  theory,  which  is,  I  may  say,  a 
great  bone  of  contention  between  you  and  my- 
self and  others  ;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  upon  that  as  a  statistical  proceeding ; 
the  opinion  which  you  have  often  expressed, 
I  believe,  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  do 
to  compare  individual  years  ? — Yes. 

1632.  That,  I  take  it,  we  should  all  probably 
admit ;  but  your  opinion,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
is  that  the  correct  method  of  statistical  compa- 
rison is  to  take  certain  periods  of  years,  and  you 
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have  taken  three  periods  of  six  years,  have  you 
not,  one  six  years  before  the  Acts,  one  six 
years  of  the  gradual  application  of  the  Acts, 
and  one  six  years  of  their  complete  application? 
— -Yes. 

1633.  In  Question  and  Answer  1308,  certain 
calculations  that  appear  in  one  of  your  tables 
are  referred  to;  which  table  was  that? — Table  1, 
I  presume. 

1634.  You  were  asked  this  question,  "In  making 
these  calculations  you  have  to  consider  that  the  14 
protected  stations,  as  they  are  now,  would  ■prima 
facie  present  more  unfavourable  returns  in  the 
absence  of  protection  than  unprotected  stations  ?" 
and  your  answer  was,  "No  doubt  of  it?" — 
Yes. 

1635.  Then,  at  1327,  this  question  is  put  to 
you  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  "Is  it  a 
fair  inference  from  these  figures  to  say  that, 
putting  the  Acts  aside,  tlie  protected  stations 
would  be  likely  to  show  larger  returns  of  the 
disease  than  the  unprotected?"  and  your  answer 
was,  "  I  have  no  doubr  if  you  put  these  Acts 
aside  you  would,  in  a  few  years,  go  back  to  the 
style  of  things  that  you  had  in  the  early  si.x 
years ;"  that  is  comparing  the  second  six  years 
In  the  protected  stations  with  the  first  six  years ; 
then  at  the  following  question  you  were  asked 
this,  "  You  would  find,  if  you  repealed  the  Acts, 
the  same  prevalence  of  disease  that  you  had 
before  the  Acts  were  in  operation  ? "  and  your 
answer  was,  "  The  stations  that  are  now  under 
the  Acts  would  go  back,  and  accumulate  an 
amount  of  disease  in  excess  of  what  the  stations 
never  under  the  Acts  at  present  show  ?" — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1636.  Your  opinion  is  derived  from  the  tables 
and  figures,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1637.  Your  method  of  statistical  argument  is 
this,  you  take  three  periods  of  six  years,  one 
from  1861  to  1866,  one  from  1867  to  1872,  and 
one  from  1873  to  1878? — There  are  two  other 
periods,  from  1860  to  1863  bearing  upon  this 
point. 

1638.  Statistics  are  quite  confusing  enough  as 
It  is ;  I  will  take  the  six  year  jjerlods  ;  I  take  it 
that  your  view  amounts  to  this,  to  put  it  shortly, 
that  but  for  the  Acts  the  average  of  your  second 
period,  from  1867  to  1872,  in  the  protected 
stations,  would  have  been  as  unfavourable  as  the 
average  of  the  first  ? — About  that. 

1639.  If  you  take  the  Departmental  Returns 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1879,  at  page 
157,  there  is  a  table  of  Sir  William  Mulr's, 
giving  a  comparison  of  two  groups  nominally  of 
14  stations  each,  14  subjected  and  14  unsub- 
jected? — Y"es. 

1640.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  two 
groups  of  14  each,  but  two  groups  of  13  each, 
were  they  not,  London  and  Windsor  being 
omitted  ? — London  and  Windsor  are  not  under 
the  Acts,  and  London  and  Windsor  are  both 
omitted. 

1641.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  im- 
mediate effect  was  of  including  London  in  these 
returns? — I  have  put  a  return  before  the  Com- 
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mitree  expressly  including  London  upon  which 
I  based  all  my  remarks. 

1642.  But  when  London  was  introduced  did 
not  the  introduction  of  London  produce  an  im- 
mediate and  very  marked  effect  upon  the  sta- 
tistics?—Of  course  London  is  a  veiy  material 
point ;  it  contains  a  large  number  of  troops,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  disease  ;  you  mean  to  say 
that  his  return,  as  it  stands,  does  not  include 
London  ;  certainly  it  does  not. 

1643.  In  the  year  1866,  in  the  14  large  sta- 
•tions  not  under  the  Acts,  you  have  a  ratio  of 
admission  for  primary  sores  of  79  ? — Yes. 

1644.  In  the  next  year  you  include  London, 
and  then  that  79  springs  to  115  ?— Yes,  that  is 
as  it  stands  in  this  return. 

1645.  Does  not  the  fact  of  the  introduction 
or  the  non-introduction  of  a  large  city  like  Lon- 
don make  an  immense  difference  in  the  figures 
of  the  non-subjected  stations? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Mo7-c/an. 

1646.  Particularly,  of  course,  when  you  take 
only  14  stations  ? — Certainly. 

1647.  There  are  nearly  100  stations,  are  there 
not,  which  are  not  under  inspection  ? — There  are 
above  IGO,  including  every  little  place. 

1648.  Of  course  the  introduction  of  London 
amongst  a  limited  number  of  stations  would 
make  a  very  great  difference  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  introduce  London  not  into  14  but  into 
over  100  stations,  the  difference  would  not  be  so 
great? — The  difference  would  not  be  so  great, 
but  still  it  is  great. 

Mr.  Stamfeld. 

1649.  In  1867,  when  you  bring  in  London 
amongst  the  14  free  stations,  you  raise  the  pro- 
portion of  admissions  for  primary  sores  from  79 
to  ]  15  ;  if  that  had  been  a  return  not  only  of  the 
14  free  stations  but  of  all  the  free  stations,  the 
increase  would  have  been  less,  but  the  increase 
would  have  been  very  considerable  would  it  not ; 
London  affects  the  question  very  largely,  does  it 
not? — London  affects  the  question  undoubtedly, 
but  I  should  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  London 
made  all  the  difference  between  79  and  115;  the 
facts  are  these,  that  the  returns  of  the  13  sta- 
tions, excluding  London,  are  79  in  1866  ;  but  in 
1877  they  are  not  115,  they  are  only  102  taken 
by  themselves ;  so  that  the  rise  there  is  not  so 
great ;  but  I  may  remark  with  regard  to  this,  for 
the  sake  of  those  Members  who  were  not  on  the 
Committee  at  that  time,  that  all  the  comparisons 
I  made  at  that  time  included  London,  so  that  the 
objections  now  raised  do  not  apply  to  my  com- 
parison ;  here  is  a  table  (Evidence  of  1879,  page 
139)  embracing  London,  upon  which  I  based  the 
whole  of  my  remarks ;  London  was  introduced 
into  this  table  for  the  express  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  objection  which  the  Eight  honourable 
gentleman  has  now  made. 

1650.  But  it  would  be  better  that  you  should 
not  assume  a  meaning  to  my  questions  ;  I  am 
not  attacking  your  argument  at  this  moment,  but 
I  am  simply  wanting  to  establish  in  the  mind  of 
the  Committee  the  fact  that  London  makes  a 
great  difference  ? — There  is  no  question  about 
that. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

1651.  You  corrected  that,  I  think,  by  taking 
in  London  and  Windsor  before  1866,  but  you 
were  obliged  to  put  Windsor  with  London  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  separated,  so  that  Windsor 
fell  amongst  the  unprotected  stations  ? — Yes. 

1652.  So  that  your  comparison  was  really  not 
14  and  14,  but  15  and  13  ;  and  you  thought  that 
that  was  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  the  facts  ? — 
It  was  the  only  way  of  arranging  the  facts  ;  I 
would  rather  have  had  Windsor  separately,  but 
my  conclusion  was  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
ratio  sensibly,  and,  therefore,  I  had  no  hesitation 
in  taking  it ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might 
not  affect  it  a  little,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  interfere  injuriously  with  oiu-  comparison. 

1653.  Taking  your  correction  of  Sir  William 
Muir's  figures,  can  you  give  me  the  number  of 
admissions  for  primary  sores,  per  1 ,000,  in  the 
subjected  stations  from  1860  to  1866? — From 
1861  to  1866  they  are  109-7  per  1,000. 

1654.  I  am  speaking  of  admissions  for  primary 
sores  ;  you  will  not  find  that  at  page  157  ? — We 
do  not  find  that  at  page  157,  because  we  cannot 
get  it  as  they  are  arranged  there. 

1655.  Why  not?  —  Because  they  are  two 
separate  periods. 

1656.  In  the  year  1860  do  you  find  that  the 
number  of  admissions  per  1,000  for  primary  sores 
iu  the  subjected  stations  was  146  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
year  1860  there  were  146;  in  1861  there  were 
142  ;  in  1862  there  were  117;  in  1863  there  was 
107;  in  1864  there  were  102;  in  J  865  there 
were  95  ;  and  in  1866  there  were  87. 

1657.  Will  }'0u  give  me  the  figures  in  the  un- 
subjected  stations  for  the  same  periods  from  your 
own  table,  page  159? — For  primary  sores  there 
were  134  admissions  in  1860;  in  1861.126;  in 
1862,107;  in  1863,  ]  18  ;  in  1864,  123;'  in  1865, 
111;  and  in  1866,  98. 

1658.  Taking  the  first  figures  with  regard  to 
the  subjected  stations,  is  not  that  sei-ies  of  figures 
without  excej^tion  a  constantly  descending  scale? 
— It  is  a  descending  scale. 

1659.  Without  exception? —  Every  one  is 
something  less  than  the  preceding  one. 

1660.  If  you  take  the  second  group  of  the  un- 
subjected  stations  you  cannot  say  that,  can  you? 
— No,  there  is  more  fluctuation  in  them. 

1661.  And  there  is  less  fall? — There  is  less 
fiill  in  the  total. 

1662.  Therefore,  distinguishing  the  statistical 
phenomena  of  those  two  groups  of  stations  be- 
twe(in  the  j'cars  1861  and  1866  as  to  primary 
sores,  you  get  in  the  subjected  stations,  without 
exception,  a  continuous  fall,  and  you  get  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  greater  fluctuations  and  less 
fall  ? — There  is  greater  fluctuation  and  less  fall. 

1663.  Now  this  jDCriod  was  before  the  passing 
of  the  Acts,  was  it  not  ?  —  The  Acts  were 
partially  applied  in  the  year  1864  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

1664.  The  Act  of  1S64  was  applied  ?— Yes, 
the  Act  of  1864  was  applied. 

1665.  Now  take  the  subjected  stations,  where 
you  have  a  fall  from  146  to  87  ;  do  you  attribute 
any  portion  of  that  fall  to  the  Acts  ? — I  should 
say  that  from  1864  the  Acts  produced  an  in- 
fluence, although  the  influence  was  not  by  any 
means  developed  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was 
subsequently. 

1666.  Do 
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1666.  Do  you  think  that  the  figures  95  and 
87  in  the  years  1865  and  1866  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  attributable  to  the  operation  of  those 
Acts  ? — Certainly  1  cannot  separate  the  effect. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1667.  There  was  no  compulsoiy  examination 
at  that  time,  was  there  ? — There  was  no  com- 
pulsory examination  at  that  time,  but  there  was 
treatment  of  the  people  who  presented  them- 
selves. 

1668.  A  policeman  had  to  swear  that  he  be- 
lieved the  person  had  disease? — Still  there  were 
certain  persons  atf'eeted  by  the  disease  who  were 
subjecled  to  treatment. 

Mr.  S tariff dd. 

1669.  In  the  year  1866,  the  last  of  your  series, 
taking  the  subjected  stations,  you  have  87  ad- 
missions per  1,000  for  primary  sores;  and  your 
force  is,  how  many  ? — Thirty-nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six. 

1670.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Army  Medical 
Report  for  the  year  1872,  the  second  Table  on 
page  10  in  the  year  18G6 ;  do  you  not  find  that, 
out  of  39,476  men  in  the  14  stations  successively 
brought  under  the  Acts,  the  number  who  were 
under  the  Acts  in  the  year  1866  was  only 
10,161  ?  —  That  is  the  number  hei'e. 

1671.  We  have  found  that  the  ratio  of  admis- 
sions for  primary  sores  on  the  whole  39,476  was 
87  ?— Yes. 

1672.  What  is  the  proportion  of  admissions  in 
respect  of  the  10,000  of  the  39,000  who  were 
protected  ? — 90*5. 

1673.  Therefore  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that, 
in  the  year  1866,  under  the  influence  of  the  Act 
of  1864,  in  the  protected  stations,  10,161  men 
were,  so  to  say,  protected  against  29,315  not  pro- 
tected ;  and  that  the  not  protected  had  a  smaller 
average  of  primary  sores  than  the  protected  ? — 
That  is  perfectly  possible. 

1674.  But  is  it  not  so  from  the  figures? — It 
is  so. 

1675.  That  figure  87,  I  think,  is  the  average 
of  Sir  William  Muir's  second  period  on  page 
157?— Yes. 

1676.  But  87  is  also  the  figure  which  is  reached 
in  the  year  1866  ;  there  is  a  descent  from  146  to 
87,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  in  that  year  the 
descent  was  not  due  to  the  Acts,  because,  where 
the  Acts  applied,  the  descent,  instead  of  being  to 
87,  was  to  a  higher  figure  ? — We  cannot  say  that 
it  was  not  due  to  the  Acts,  because  the  Acts 
where  they  were  in  force  influenced  the  ratio  ; 
but  there  was  another  force  in  operation  altogether 
at  that  time. 

1677.  In  the  stations  ultimately  protected  there 
were  39,476  men,  were  there  not? — Yes. 

1678.  The  Act  of  1864  was  applied  to  10,161 
out  of  those  men  ? — Yes. 

1679.  The  proportion  of  admissions  amongst 
those  10,161  men  to  whom  the  Acts  were  applied 
was  90-5,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

1680.  The  proportion  amongst  the  29,315  in 
those  very  same'  stations  to  whom  the  Act  was 
not  applied  was  87,  was  it  not? — Y'^es. 

1681.  Therefore  my  proposition  is  this,  that 
you  get  a  reduction  from  146  to  87  in  the  sub- 
jected stations  which  is  not  due  to  the  Acts  ;  do 
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you  not  admit  that  ? — You  get  a  reduction  which 
is  not  all  due  to  the  Acts,  certainly. 

1682.  What  was  the  proportion  ? — There  were 
10,000  men  that  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
Acts. 

1683.  And,  in  the  case  of  those  men,  so  far 
from  the  reduction  being  to  87,  it  is  only  to  90-5  ? 
— But  then  they  come  down  from  a  very  high 
rate  previously. 

1684.  We  have  agreed  upon  those  figures 
which  we  take  as  to  the  subjected  stations  from 
Sir  William  Muir's  returns  at  page  157,  and  as 
to  the  unsubjected  stations  from  your  return  at 
page  159  of  the  Report  of  1879,  so  as  to  include 
London  and  Windsor? — Yes. 

1685.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  in  the 
stations  ultimately  subjected,  without  the  infiuence 
of  the  Acts,  you  get  a  fall  in  the  six  years  from 
1860  to  1866  from  146  to  87  ?  — Yes,  in  the 
stations  that  came  under  the  Acts. 

1686.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  if  the 
Acts  had  not  passed  that  regular  descent  in  ad- 
missions for  primary  sores  year  by  year  from  146 
to  87  would  have  absolutely  stopped  precisely  in 
the  year  1866? — I  am  prepared  to  say  from  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  country  that  it  com- 
menced to  rise  very  largely  and  visibly,  indeed, 
in  the  year  1867,  and  that  is  the  only  ground  upon 
which  we  can  form  an  opinion. 

1687.  The  admissions  for  primaiy  sores  having 
gone  down  in  this  ratio,  in  the  year  1860  to  146,. 
in  the  next  year  to  142,  then  117,  then  107,  then 
102,  then  95,  and  then  87,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
if  the  Acts  had  not  been  applied,  the  reduction 
would  have  stopped  in  1866,  and  a  rise  would 
have  commenced  ? — A  rise  actually  did  commence 
in  the  following  year.  We  see  that  there  is  a 
rise  of  four  in  the  ratio  in  the  following  year, 
and,  but  for  the  Acts,  that  rise  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  gone  very  much  higher. 

1688.  You  say  that  all  further  decrease  is 
entirely  due  to  the  Acts  ? — By  no  means ;  I 
admit  that  a  large  decrease  takes  place  from  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  country  altogether 
independent  of  that.  That  has  been  an  essential 
feature  of  my  argument  from  the  first.  I  have 
constantly  stated  that  there  is  a  large  fluctuation 
in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  country. 

1689.  But  you  have  not,  I  think,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  general  tendency 
in  the  country  to  a  diminution  of  venereal  disease  ? 
— On  the  contrary ;  I  have  pointed  out  joeriods 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  year  1866  is  one  of 
the  periods,  when  it  came  to  a  minimum,  and  then 
it  rose  again. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1690.  All  over  the  country? — Yes,  all  over 
the  country.  In  the  last  day's  evidence  I  par- 
ticularly i^ointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1691.  Then  I  take  your  opinion  to  be,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Acts,  not  only  would  the 
reduction  have  stopped,  but  you  would  have  had 
an  increase  of  the  returns  for  primary  sores,  and, 
in  fact,  that  the  average  of  the  second  period 
would  have  been  as  high  as  the  average  of  the 
first  ? — Yes,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  would 
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have  been  as  high,     "We  certainly  should  have 
had  an  increase  of  the  sores. 

1692.  Now,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the 
rate  of  fall  in  each  of  3'our  six-year  periods.  In 
the  first  period  you  have  a  fall  from  142  to  87  ? 
Yes. 

1693.  Then,  in  the  next  six  years  the  fall  is 
from  91  to  54,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1694.  Is  not  the  rate  of  reduction  practically 
identical  in  those  two  periods,  one  before,  and 
one  after  the  Act;  does  not  142  bear  the  same 
relation  to  87  that  91  does  to  54  ? — I  really  never 
wrought  that  out. 

1695.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me,  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  about  the  same  ? — It  may  be 
about  the  same,  but  1  never  tested  it  all. 

1696.  Then  do  we  not  seem,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  got  so  far  that  the  reduction  in  the  admis- 
sions of  primary  sores  between  Ihe  years  1860 
and  1866  from  146  to  87  in  the  subjected  stations 
has  not  been  the  work  of  the  Acts? — We  have 
got  so  far  that,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Acts 
came  into  force,  there  was  once  force  acting,  and 
that  after  that,  the  effect  of  the  Acts  was  added 
to  that  force. 

1697.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  first 
period,  from  1861  to  1866,  in  which  you  have  a 
descent  from  142  to  87  ;  no  portion  of  that  descent 
was  caused  by  the  Acts,  was  it? — On  the  con- 
trary, the  Acts  were  in  force  from  1864,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Acts  is  included  in  this  reduc- 
tion. 

1698.  From  1864  the  Acts  were  applied  to 
10,000  out  of  39,000  men,  and  in  those  10,000 
the  admissions  were  90'5  ? — Still  the  influence  of 
the  Acts  was  there  to  reduce  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  disease. 

1699.  Taking  your  somewhat  fine  distinction, 
the  influence  of  the  Acts  must  have  been  very 
trifling  in  that  descent  ? — It  was  not  lai'ge,  but 
it  was  there. 

1700.  Do  we  not  also  ag;ree  that,  in  the  free 
stations  before  the  Acts,  you  had  the  same  cha- 
racteristics which  you  have  in  your  evidence 
attributed  to  them  after  the  Acts  were  intro- 
duced ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  greater  fluctua- 
tion and  less  fall ;  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
free  stations  both  before  and  after  the  Acts,  is  it 
not? — Both  before  and  after  the  Acts  there  was 
a  fluctuation  of  134  to  198  instead  of  146  to  87 ;  and 
after  the  Acts  decidedly  there  is  a  greater  fluc- 
tuation. 

1701.  And  we  have  found  also  that  in  the  sub- 
jected stations  with  regard  to  primary  sores,  if 
my  figures  are  correct,  which  perhaps  you  will 
test  by-and-bye,  we  practically  have  the  same 
rate  of  reduction  after  the  Acts  as  before,  that  is 
to  say,  142  is  to  87  as  91  is  to  54  .'—That  may 
be  so ;  but  that,  as  1  have  already  stated,  I  have 
not  tested,  neither  has  it  any  bearing  particu- 
larly upon  the  question  that  is  behind  it. 

1702.  To  compare  the  protected  and  the  un- 
protected stations  further  you  have  claimed  for 
the  protected  stations  an  advantage  in  respect  of 
the  reduction  ot  gonorrhoea  since  Lord  Card- 
well's  Order  ? — I  claim  the  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  protected  stations  before  this  Order,  but  it 
has  been  continued  since. 

1703.  Then  you  differ  from  Sir  William  Muir 
and  the  Army  Medical  Department  ? — I  stated 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
expressly  in  my  evidence  that  I  thought  an  error 
had  been  committed  by  them,  and  I  so  stated  in 
my  evidence  in  1879. 

1704.  The  Army  Medical  Depatment  in  their 
Reports  of  1872  and  1873,  distinctly  take  another 
view? — Quite  so;  and  I  explained  in  my  evi- 
dence here  in  1879,  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
thought  they  had  made  a  mistake. 

1705.  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  admittedly  ren- 
dered the  figures  of  admissions  unreliable  ? — 
Yes. 

1706.  But  your  theory,  I  understand  to  be, 
that  though  those  figures  are  unreliable,  you  do 
not  see  why  they  are  more  unreliable  for  one 
set  of  stations  than  for  the  other;  and,  there- 
fore you  think  it  is  statistically  sound  for  the 
Committee  to  draw  inferences  from  those  unre- 
liable figures  ? — I  put  it  as  a  conditional  thing, 
that  their  figures  may  be  unreliable,  though  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  equally  reliable ;  but 
I  ask  the  Committee  to  further  take  into  consi- 
deration the  progress  of  death  from  syphilis  in  the 
country  generally. 

1707.  I  was  speaking  of  gonorrhoea? — I  took 
it  generally.  As  to  gonorrhea  the  figures  are 
unreliable.  I  would  not  wish  to  pin  my  faith 
to  either. 

1708.  In  fact,  you  could  not  make  much  of  the 
comparison  of  the  figures  after  Lord  Cardwell's 
Order  ? — No,  you  cannot ;  you  can  merely  take 
the  actual  admissions  as  they  stand. 

1709.  Is  it  not  true  that,  taking  on  the  one 
hand  all  the  figures  from  1860  to  1878,  com- 
paring the  subjected  with  all  the  unsubjected 
stations,  you  will  generally  upon  the  average  get 
rather  a  lower  figure  for  gonorrhoja  admissions  in 
the  unsubjected  than  in  the  subjected  station  ? — 
I  have  not  put  the  figures  together  and  taken 
the  actual  totals  from  1860  to  1878;  but  I  have 
given  them  for  different  periods  in  my  own 
return,  which  deals  with  gonorrhoja  alone,  with- 
out the  sequelcB,  which  the  other  returns  mix  it 
up  with. 

1710.  That  is  No.  1  Eeturn  ? — If  you  run 
your  eye  down  the  gonorrhoea  column  of  your 
Return  for  the  stations  which  came  under  the 
Acts ;  and  then  if  you  run  your  eye  down  the 
gonorrhoea  column  for  the  stations  which  never 
came  under  the  Acts,  do  you  not  find  that  the 
figures  generally  are  lower  in  the  station  not 
under  the  Acts  than  in  the  stations  under  the 
Acts  ? — They  have  been,  in  many  instances. 

1711.  But  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  they 
are  generally  lower;  would  the  average  be  lower? 
— The  average  varies.  If  we  deal  with  the  six 
yearly  periods  we  shall  get  at  the  averages  by 
that.  That  will  bring  together  the  whole  thing 
into  a  manageable  mass  ;  that  is  the  real  English 
of  it. 

1712.  I  will  take  your  periods,  if  you  like; 
you  get  a  lower  average  in  the  stations  under  the 
Acts  until  you  come  to  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  ? 
—Yes. 

1713.  And  then  you  get  a  slightly  higher 
average  ? — Yes,  a  slightly  higher  average. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1714.  If  you  take  the  last  two  sets,  1860  to 
1863,  and  1870  to  1873,  does  that  bear  out  your 
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theory  r — That  merely  magnifies  the  difference 
between  them. 

1715.  But  that  is  given  in  your  summary? — 
Yes,  that  was  before  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  came 
into  operation. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1716.  Will  you  nowrefer  to  your  Table,  No.  II., 
there  you  take  the  stations  which  come  under  the 
Acts,  and  all  other  stations,  and  you  have  a  com- 
parison of  the  constantly  sick  with  primary  sores 
and  secondary  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

1717.  You  claim  a  reduction  in  the  secondaries 
in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1718.  That  is  a  reduction  in  the  ratios  per 
thousand  constantly  sick  ;  you  have  summarised 
those  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  I  find 
that  in  the  protected  stations  for  the  first  period 
you  have  an  average  of  2-70  per  thousand  con- 
stantly sick  for  secondary  syphilis,  against  2 '63 
per  thousand  in  the  unsubjected  stations  ;  that  is 
so,  is  it  not,  for  the  six  years  from  1861  to  1866  ? 
— Yes. 

1719.  In  the  second  six  years  period,  from 
1867  to  1872,  you  have  in  the  subjected  stations, 
1-86  per  thousand,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations, 
2*19  per  thousand  ? — Yes. 

1720.  And  that,  you  say,  shows  an  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  subjected  stations  ? — Certainly. 

1721.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that,  without 
tracing  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  to  their 
origin  in  primary  syphilitic  attacks,  you  can 
fairly  debit  each  station  or  each  group  of  stations 
with  its  own  secondaries? — This  does  not  attempt 
to  trace  to  each  group  of  stations  its  own 
secondaries,  on  the  contrary,  it  includes  those 
that  came  to  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  the 
increase  under  them,  and  vice  versa.  This  contains 
the  number  imported  to  the  stations  that  were 
under  the  Acts  from  those  that  were  not  under 
them,  and  vice  versa. 

1722.  Therefore,  what  you  mean  by  the  ratios 
of  constantly  sick  is,  that  wherever  the  primary 
attack  took  place  these  are  the  proportions  of 
persons  in  these  groups  of  stations  year  by  year 
who  were  constantly  sick  with  secondary  symp- 
toms ? — Yes. 

1723.  Can  you  infer  that  these  cases  of 
secondary  syphilis  were,  on  an  average,  fairly 
debitable  to  these  particular  stations  ?  —  The 
majority  of  them  would  be  fairly  debitable  to  the 
station  at  which  they  are  represented  ;  but  there 
will  be  a  quantity  over  and  above  that  due  to  the 
opposite  stations. 

1724.  Therefore,  your  impression  is,  that  there 
is  no  great  source  of  error  in  dealing  with  these 
secondary  cases,  and  so  to  say,  debiting  them 
against  the  stations  where  they  appeared  ? — There 
will  be  a  very  sensible  correction. 

1725.  There  is  no  great  source  of  error  ? — It 
would  be  a  very  considerable  source  of  error. 
Supf>osing,  for  instance,  you  take  "3  off  it;  then, 
instead  of  1  "86  you  would  have  1"56;  that  goes 
to  the  opposite  side  and  doubles  the  difference. 

1726.  You  have  given  us  for  the  first  time 
(for  medical  departments  have  not  before  entered 
upon  this  kind  of  statistics)  returns  of  secondary 
syphilis,  station  by  station  ;  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  whether,  in  your  view,  it  is  sound, 
statistically,   to  debit   each    station  with    these 
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cases  ;  I  am  referring  to  your  Return,  No.  II.  ? 
— Satistically,  if  you  are  dealing  with  the  thing 
as  it  stands,  this  is  quite  right;  but  with  the 
clear  idea  that  you  are  dealing  there  with  quan- 
tities imported ;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the 
means  of  eliminating  that  importation,  to  get  at 
the  truth,  you  require  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

1727.  Have  you  any  idea  how  often  men  are 
moved  from  one  station  to  the  other  ? — Some- 
thing like  six-tenths  of  the  troops  in  the  kingdom 
are  at  stations  under  the  Acts  ;  and  there  are  some- 
thing like  four-tenths  at  stations  not  under  the 
Acts.  I  suppose  the  number  moved  in  the  course 
of  the  year  will  be  a  little  under  the  total  of  the 
troops  in  the  unsubjected  stations. 

1728.  What  is  the  average  duration  of  time 
that  a  regiment  is  stationed  at  a  camp  like  Al- 
dershot,  for  instance  ? — About  a  year  usually  ; 
some  may  be  a  little  more  and  some  may  be  a 
little  less. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1729.  Do  you  mean  that  regiments  are  changed 
about  once  a  year  ? — Eegiments  are  changed 
about  once  a  year,  usually ;  of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  that  is  about  the  general  rule. 

1730.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  say 
that  these  figures  of  secondary  syphilis  in  your 
Table,  No.  IL,  are  to  be  taken  as  absolute  statis- 
tical facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  question 
what  station  ought  to  be  debited  with  them,  in- 
asmuch as  some  allowance  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  what  that  allowance  may  be  you  are 
not  prepared  to  say  ?^I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
positively  what  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  involves 
a  number  of  points  upon  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  positive  information. 

1731.  I  asked  you  the  other  day  whether  you 
thought  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  between 
imported  and  other  cases,  and  1  think  your 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  possible,  but 
that  it  would  be  very  laborious  ;  have  you  any- 
thing to  add  to  that  answer  ? — No,  that  would  be 
my  answer  now.  When  I  say  that  it  is  possible, 
I  believe  it  would  be  if  all  the  documents  were 
extant,  but  a  great  many  of  them  may  not  be 
extant. 

1732.  As  to  the  debiting  of  the  stations,  you 
do  not  put  it  very  strongly  ;  you  do  not  quite 
agree  with  my  Right  honourable  friend  the 
Member  for  Whitehaven,  who,  in  examining 
Professor  Lee,  at  Questions  Nos.  1191  to  1199, 
asked  whether  it  was  not  out  of  the  question  to 
debit  any  particular  station  with  its  secondaries  ; 
but  you  would  adhere  to  the  modified  opinion 
which  you  have  just  expressed  ? — Certainly. 
It  is  like  any  other  operation  of  that  sort ;  if  you 
got  sufficiently  detailed  facts,  you  might  eliminate 
them  one  from  the  other. 

1733.  The  difference  we  have  seen  between 
those  two  groups  of  stations  in  the  constantly 
sick  of  secondary  syphilis  is  that,  taking  the 
average  of  the  second  period  compared  witli  the 
first  in  the  subjected  stations,  you  have  1'86  per 
thousand;  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations,  you 
have  2*19  per  thousand  ? — Yes. 

1734.  In  point  of  efficiency  that  difference  is 
L  2  about 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
about  -33,  is  it  not,  in  favour  of  the  subjected 
stations  ? — Yes. 

1735.  Therefore,  so  far  as  efficiency  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  come  to  a  question  of  any 
particular  moment  ;  it  would  be  an  advantage  of 
one-third  of  a  man  per  thousand  ? — It  would  be 
one-third  of  a  man  per  thousand  per  day  for  that 
single  thing. 

1736.  As  to  this  difference  in  favour  of  the 
subjected  stations,  supposing  that  the  whole  dif- 
ference is  to  be  credited  to  those  stations,  might 
not  the  transfer  from  the  subjected  to  the  unsub- 
jected  stations  of  one  or  two  regiments  very 
badly  affected,  pi-oduce  a  difference  of  that  kind ; 
if  you  turn  to  your  evidence  in  1879,  at  page  17, 
in  answer  to  Question  409,  you  gave  us  some 
particulars  of  an  inquiry  that  you  undertook  at 
Aldershot  in  the  year  1868.  There  you  found, 
for  instance,  if  I  recollect  aright,  two  regiments, 
side  by  side,  with  nothing  to  lead  you  to  guess 
that  one  regiment  ought  to  be  more  or  less  seri- 
ously affected  than  the  other ;  in  the  one  case  you 
found  142  admissions  per  thousand,  and,  in  the 
other  case,  23  ? — Yes,  the  maximum  of  the  whole 
of  them  is  142 ;  that  is  not  in  three  regiments, 
but  \\\  one  regiment  out  of  several  regiments. 

1737.  That  immense  difference  was  discovered 
in  regiments  living  side  by  side,  and  both,  of 
course,  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  Ac(s  ? 
—Three  of  them  were  in  the  North  Camp,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  South  Camp,  but  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Cohhold. 

1738.  Were  they  the  same  age? — About  the 
same  age  :  there  might  have  been  a  little  differ- 
ence in  the  ages. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1739.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  the 
opinion  you  expressed  was,  tliat  there  was  nothing 
that  you  could  discover  in  the  habits  of  the  regi- 
ment as  to  sanitary  precautions  to  account  for 
those  differences  ? — I  think  I  mentioned  that 
there  was  nothing  apparent,  but  that,  I  believe, 
the  cause  of  the  difference  was  that  the  men  who 
suffered  least  were  particularly  careful  as  to 
ablution  immediately  after  they  had  incurred  the 
risk  of  contagion  to  which  they  might  have  been 
exposed.     I  think  that  came  out  ultimately. 

1740.  That  is  not  material  for  my  present 
argument  ;  but  the  transfer  of  a  few  such  regi- 
ments as  that  which  had  142  per  thousand  would 
very  seriously  affect  such  figures  as  these,  would 
it  not? — Yes,  but  there  is  only  one  regiment  out 
of  seven,  and  it  you  take  the  transfer  of  the  other 
six  it  would  bring  down  the  average. 

1741.  A  transfer  of  that  kind  v^ould  produce 
upon  those  figures  a  very  decided  effect,  would  it 
not? — Undoubtedly  ;  but  you  must  take  the 
transfers  each  way. 

1742.  And  you  must  assume  that  these  trans- 
fers balance  each  other  in  respect  of  this  con- 
sideration?— No;  if  you  transfer  10,000  men 
from  a  place  where  the  average  of  secondary 
syphilis  is  only  1*86  per  day,  to  a  place  where  the 
average  is  2*19,  they  will  carry  less  with  them 
than  the  10,000  from  the  2-19  place  bring  with 
them. 

1743.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in  the  year  1868,  as 


Mr.  Sta}isf eld  —  continued. 
is  stated  at  page  156  of  the  Report  of  1879,  the 
admissions  at  Pembroke  Dock,  which   is  an  un- 
protected station,  were  only  35  per  thousand  ? — 
Y'es. 

1744.  If  you  had  taken  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
from  Pembroke  Dock  to  Aldershot,  there  being 
an  average  of  35  at  Pembroke  Dock,  and  if  you 
had  transferred  back  to  Pembroke  Dock  your 
regiment  with  142  per  thousand  admissions  for 
primary  sores,  it  would  have  told  very  much 
against  Pembroke  Dock  and  in  favour  of  Aider- 
shot,  would  it  not  ? — Decidedly  so  ;  but  you  will 
recollect  that,  with  the  six  other  regiments 
who  went  to  other  stations,  it  would  tell  the  other 
way.  Y'^ou  must  take  the  mean  number  upon 
those  totals.  No  doubt  if  you  immediately  send 
such  a  regiment  to  such  a  place  you  will  imme- 
diately produce  a  large  number,  but  in  dealing 
with  them  here  we  merge  all  that  and  get  at  the 
mean. 

1745.  Will  you  turn  to  your  Summary, 
Table  II.,  at  the  bottom,  where  you  adhere  to 
your  plan  of  six  year  periods ;  in  the  first  period 
under  the  Acts  you  have  the  ratio  of  secondary 
syphilis  2  "70  per  thousand,  and  in  the  second 
period  r86  ? — In  the  unsubjected  stations  you 
begin  with  2"63,  and  you  go  down  to  2*19,  the 
greater  fall  being  in  the  protected  stations. 

1746.  I  think  there  are  some  little  inaccuracies 
in  these  figures,  and  that  it  will  confuse  us  least 
if  I  jjoint  out  to  you  what  I  think  those  inaccu- 
racies are,  and  perhaps  you  will  look  at  them 
afterwards  ;  they  do  not  make  any  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  figures,  but  I  want  to  draw  some 
deductions  from  my  corrected  figures? — If  there 
are  any  inaccuracies  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
correct  them. 

1747.  In  the  year  1861  in  the  column  of 
secondary  syphilis,  you  have  got  128,  I  make  it 
148  ;  I  suppose  that  you  have  applied  the  same 
process  in  each  year  ? — I  will  explain  exactly  the 
process  that  I  have  adopted. 

1748.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
process  ? — In  a  single  year  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  it,  because  I  have  all  the  facts. 

1749.  In  the  year  1861  I  make  out  that 
your  128  ought  to  be  148 ;  will  you  just  mark 
that,  and  look  at  it  afterwards  ? —  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  can  settle  the  thing  at  once  I  think ; 
the  way  that  I  arrived  at  these  figures  was  this  ; 
I  took  the  column  in  the  No.  3  Return,  in  the 
evidence  of  1880,  the  average  number  constantly 
sick  from  secondary  syphilis.  The  number  was 
242  in  the  year  1861,  and  in  page  56  of 
Return  B.,  the  number  of  those  constantly  sick 
from  secondary  syphilis  at  the  stations  under  the 
Act,  totals  up  to  127  "7  :  that  is  128  in  round 
figures  ;  so  that  I  have  taken  the  number  directly 
from  what  is  stated  here  in  the  Return ;  but  it  is 
only  on  that  ground  that  you  object  to  it  I  under- 
stand. 

1750.  In  the  year  1861,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, there  are  some  little  inaccui'acies  in 
your  figures,  but  that  only  applies  to  the  year 
1861  ?— Then  if  you  will  turn  from  the  Table, 
No  3,  on  page  55,  to  the  Return  B,  on  page  56, 
you  will  see  the  number  of  those  suffering  from 
secondary  syphilis  reported  at  the  different 
stations  in  hospital  that  year  ;  and  adding  up 
those  numbers  (Windsor  is  not  included),  there 
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are  127-73  ;  that  is    128   in  round  numbers,  as  I 
have  them. 

1751.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  us  in  all  these  cases  to  go  into  the  process  of 
calculation ;  it  would  be  an  endless  affair  ? — But 
here  is  the  process  done  ;  if  I  have  been  wrong 
in  adding  up  these  figures,  let  anybody  add  them 
up. 

1752.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  mere  clerical  error 
if  my  accountant  is  right ;  do  you  not  find  that  it 
is  148  ? — {After  examining  the  figures).  It  would 
seem  to  be  1 47  ;  that  would  increase  the  ratio  by 
20,  and  it  would  increase  the  ratios  altogether. 

1753.  Will  you  let  me  now  give  you  the 
figures,  and  will  you  take  a  note  of  my  figures  ; 
that  128,  according  to  our  calculation,  should  be 
148  ? — Certainly ;  so  far  as  I  can  see  just 
now. 

1754.  Then  the  ratio  per  thousand  for  second- 
ary syphilis,  instead  of  2*49  we  make  it  2'88  ? — 
It  will  raise  it,  of  course. 

1755.  Then  take  secondary  syphilis  ;  in  the 
stations  not  under  the  Acts  we  make  the  num- 
ber 94,  instead  of  1 14  ? — It  will  reduce  the 
number  by  20. 

1756.  Then  we  make  the  ratio  per  thousand 
of  secondary  syphilis  2*50,  instead  of  3'03  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  it  will  reduce  it. 

Mr.  O^Shavghnessy. 

1757.  Then  is  there  a  mistake  also  in  the  sta- 
tions that  are  not  under  the  Act? — Y^es,  they 
will  be  decreased. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1758.  Then  the  result,  I  understand,  is  this  : 
that  in  the  period  of  six  years  between  1861  and 
1866,  if  you  take  the  subjected  stations,  your 
710  ought  to  be  730  ?— It  would  be  20  more. 

1759.  And  your  2-70  ought  to  be  2-77? — It 
will  be  increased,  of  course. 

1760.  And  iu  the  unsubjected  stations  your 
516  ought  to  be  4  96,  aud  the  ratio  per  thousand 
of  secondary  syi^hilis  should  be  2"53,  instead  of 
2'63  ? — Of  course,  they  will  be  altered  right 
through. 

1761.  In  fact,  you  may  call  it  a  clerical  error; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  slip  in  addition.  Assuming 
those  minor  corrections  to  be  accurate,  the  fall  in 
the  subjected  stations,  comparing  your  first  and 
second  periods,  is  from  2'77  to  1'86 ;  that  is  a 
fall  of  -91  ?— Yes. 

1762.  In  the  unsubjected  stations  the  fall  is 
from  2-53  to  2-19;  that  is  a  fall  of  -34?— 
Yes. 

1763.  In  both  of  those  cases,  that  is,  in  the 
period  from  1861  to  1866,  before  the  Acts? — 
Yes. 

1764.  Now,  coming  to  the  comparison  of  the 
second  and  third  periods  in  the  subjected  stations, 
you  begin  with  1-86  and  then  drop  to  1'78? — 
Yes. 

1 765.  That  is  a  reduction  of  "08  ? — Yes. 

1766.  In  the  unprotected  stations,  you  begin 
with  2'19  and  you  drop  to  2"16,  being  a  reduction 
of  -03  ?— Yes. 

1767.  Between  those  two  reductions  you 
seemed,  in  your  evidence  the  other  day,  to  draw 
a  distinction,  and  you  referred  to  one  as  a  slight 
reduction,  and  to  the  other  as,  practically,  no 
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reduction  at  all  ;  I  mean  that  you  thought  that 
there  was  some  difterence  between  the  two  ? — 
The  difterence  is  twice  as  great  under  the  Acts 
as  not  under  the  Acts  ;  that  is  all.  In  fact,  it  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great. 

1768.  But  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  fall, 
you  will  find  it  identical,  will  you  not  ? — No,  it 
cannot  be. 

1769.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  if  you  compare 
the  fall  in  each  case  in  the  period  before  the  Acts 
with  the  fall  in  each  case  in  the  period  after  the 
Acts,  you  will  get  an  identical  proportion,  that 
is  to  say,  '91  is  to  "34  as  "08  is  to  '03;  is  not 
that  so  ? — I  have  not  wrought  that  out,  but  it 
may  be  so. 

1770.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  you  have 
the  same  proportion  of  the  rate  of  diminution  be- 
tween those  two  iiToups  of  stations,  both  before 
and  after  the  Acts ;  in  the  subjected  stations  the 
fall  from  the  average  of  the  first  six-year  period 
to  the  average  of  the  second  six-year  period  is 
•91,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  the  difference 
is  '34.  When  you  compare  the  second  and  third 
periods  in  the  subjected  stations  you  get  a  fall  of 
•08,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  of  "03. 
AVhat  I  say  is,  that  ^91  is  to  ^34  as  •OS  is  to 
•03  ? — That  may  be ;  but  it  does  not  carry  any 
effect  upon  those  numbers. 

1771.  If  those  figures  of  mine  are  accurate 
(aud  I  have  no  doubt  that  j'ou  will  test  them 
afterwards)  is  not  this  true,  whatever  inferences 
you  may  di-aw  from  the  fact ;  that  you  have 
exactly  the  same  projjortion  of  rate  of  diminution 
comparing  the  subjected  and  unsubjected  stations 
in  each  of  those  periods,  the  one  before  and  the 
otiier  after  the  Acts? — That  may  be  a  contin- 
gency, but  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  bearing  of 
the  question  as  it  lies  here. 

1772.  That  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion, 
I  suppose.  Now  I  will  come  to  your  Table 
No.  6  b.,  and  your  Table  No.  3  ;  comparing  those 
t(vo  tables  there  is  a  greater  fall  in  admissions 
for  secondary  syphilis,  comparing  the  subjected 
with  the  unsubjected  stations  than  there  is  iu 
the  proi)ortion  constantly  sick  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  some 
particular  period. 

1773.  You  show,  in  your  Table  No.  3,  the 
ratio  per  thousand  constantly  sick,  and  in  your 
Table  6  b.,  you  show  the  admissions,  do  you  not? 
—Yes. 

1774.  If  you  compare  those,  do  you  not  find 
that  in  the  protected  stations  there  is  a  more 
rapid  diminution  in  the  admissions  than  in  the 
constantly  sick,  comparing  the  subjected  with  the 
unsubjected  stations  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

1775.  What  follows  from  a  comparison  of  those 
two  figures  of  greater  proportionate  diminution 
in  primary  admissions  than  in  the  constantly 
sick  ? — It  follows  that  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able importation  into  the  stations  where  there 
has  been  a  great  reduction  of  primary  syphilis 
from  those  where  there  has  been  a  less  reduction. 
From  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so.  To  put 
it  in  another  way ;  in  the  subjected  stations,  so 
long  as  the  admissions  for  primary  syphilis  are 
more  numerous  than  at  the  unsubjected  stations, 
they  will  export  more  secondary  syphilis  than 
they  import ;  but  as  soon  as  the  stations  that  are 
unsubjected  have   a  higher  rate  of  admission  for 
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primary  sores  than  those  that  are  subjected,  the 
stations  that  are  not  under  the  Acts  will  export 
to  the  other  stations  more  than  they  receive  from 
them. 

177G.  But  you  are  comparing  the  admissions 
for  primaries  with  the  constantly  sick  from 
secondaries? — I  will  take  the  secondaries;  it 
will  come  to  the  same  thing. 

1777.  If  you  have  a  more  rapid  diminution  in 
the  number  of  admissions  for  secondaries  than  in 
the  number  constantly  sick,  does  it  not  follow,  as 
a  matter  of  calculation,  that  the  average  duration 
of  the  cases  increases  ? — You  must  go  into  the 
question  of  how  far  there  has  been  a  trauference 
from  other  stations. 

Mr.  O^Shaughnessy. 

1778.  Does  not  each  admission  after  a  transfer 
rank  as  a  new  admission  ?— No,  it  depends  upon 
how  it  is.  If  a  man  has  been  under  treatment, 
say  in  London,  for  secondary  syphilis,  and  he 
goes  to  Aldershot,  he  is  not  a  new  admission 
there  ;  he  remains  in  hospital,  but  he  is  not  put 
in  as  an  admission  at  Aldershot. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1779.  But  you  said,  the  other  day,  that  it 
often  had  been  done  so  ? — No. 

1780.  When  you  shift  from  primary  to  secon- 
dary, they  are  entered  twice  ? — I  am  talking  now 
of  a  person  who  has  secondary  syphilis  in  London, 
and  who  goes  to  Aldershot,  labouring  under  it. 
Of  course,  if  a  man  has  had  primary  syphilis  he 
is  returned  for  secondary  syphilis ;  secondary 
syphilis  being  a  separate  disease. 

1781.  And  he  is  entered  twice  ? — He  is  entered 
as  for  two  diseases ;  but  if  a  man,  having  had 
secondary  syphilis  in  London,  and  having  been 
already  under  treatment  for  secondary  syphilis 
in  Loudon,  goes  to  Aldershot,  he  is  not  shown 
there  as  a  fresh  admission. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1782.  Then  he  remains  on  the  London  books, 
does  he  ? — He  is  transferred  to  Aldershot  ;  he 
does  not  remain  upon  the  London  books.  He 
disappears  from  the  London  books,  but  he  ap- 
pears in  the  Aldershot  books  fi'om  the  date  of  his 
arrival  there,  only  he  is  not  shown  as  an  admis- 
sion there. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1783.  He  would  come  in  as  an  admission  in 
London  ? — He  would  come  in  as  an  admission  in 
London,  but  he  remains  under  treatment  after 
he  has  gone  to  Aldershot. 

1784.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  cases  of 
continued  secondary  svphilis,  and  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  been  treated  for 
secondaries  in  London,  and  is  transferred  to 
Aldershot,  is  not  treated  as  a  new  admission  ? — 
No. 

1785.  But  I  think  you  told  us  before  that,  if 
a  man  had  been  treated  for  primaries  at  one 
station,  and  then  afterwards  he  comes  ill  of  se- 
condaries, and  is  admitted  for  secondaries,  that 
is  treated  as  a  new  admission  ? — Clearly  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1786.  Do  I  rightly  understand  from  you  that 
the  numbers  of  admissions  reducing  more  rapidly 
than  the  numbers  of  constantly  sick,  is  no  proof 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
that  the  duration  of  the  cases  in  hospital  has  in- 
creased ? — If  you  can  eliminate  your  importa- 
tations,  and  iind  out  what  is  the  number  of  cases 
actually  under  treatment  due  to  the  place,  then 
you  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  that  point ;  but 
without  it  you  cannot  arrive  at  that  point.  Then 
there  is  another  point ;  it  is  clear  that,  if  a  man 
has  contracted  syphilis  in  London,  and  he  goes- 
to  Aldershot,  the  secondary  syphilis  that  he 
comes  under  treatment  for  there,  will  not  be  at 
all  affected,  whether  he  is  under  the  Acts  or  not; 
it  is  due  to  something  else  before  he  has  come 
under  the  Acts. 

1787.  But  what  bearing-  has  that  upon  my 
present  point  ?  —You  are  asking  me  about  the 
duration  of  the  case.  If  he  has  gone  from  a 
place  wliere  he  is  not  under  the  Acts,  having 
contracted  syphilis  there,  and  if  he  gets  secon- 
daries under  the  Acts,  the  fact  of  being 
under  the  Acts  would  not  at  all  aifect  the  dura- 
tion of  the  case. 

1788.  But  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this  ;  we 
can  draw  inferences  from  it  afterwards  ;  if  you 
find  that  in  the  protected  stations  the  primary 
admissions  decrease  more  rapidly  than  the  con- 
stantly sick,  is  not  the  inference  clear  that  the 
cases  are  of  longer  duration  ? — You  must,  as  I 
say,  eliminate  the  cases  that  are  imported  ;  that 
is  a  thing  that  has  not  been  done,  and  you  can 
proceed  to  no  further  deductions  until  you  have 
done  that. 

1789.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  debiting  the 
stations  with  secondary  syphilis  for  the  purposes 
of  your  own  calculation? — I  have  given  the  six 
largest,  in  order  to  put  the  Committee  iu  pos- 
session of  the  results,  and  I  have  cautioned  the 
Committee  that  that  contains  importations  which 
I  cannot  eliminate. 

1790.  Why  should  you  not  apply  the  same 
kind  of  rule  to  this  calculation,  and  ascertain  the 
average  duration  of  cases  in  the  hospital  in  one 
case  and  in  the  other  ? — Simply  because  I  cannot 
fairly  eliminate  the  importations. 

1791.  But  that  does  not  prevent  you  from 
giving  these  rettirns  of  secondary  syphilis, 
although  it  is  equally  true  that  you  cannot 
eliminate  importations  there? — I  should  be  giving 
the  Committee  a  statement  including  a  fallacy, 
which  I  do  not  want  to  do. 

1792.  But  the  fallacy  is  the  same  surely  in 
your  own  table  ? — No,  because  my  table  is  given 
with  the  express  statement  that  that  is  there,  and 
that  I  cannot  eliminate  it. 

1793.  Could  you  not  construct  a  table  ex- 
pressly giving  the  same  statement  ? — If  I  give  a 
table  giving  a  statement  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
cases,  it  would  be  of  no  value. 

1794.  Then  is  this  Table  of  yours.  No.  II.,  of 
no  value  ? — It  is  of  value  certainly,  so  far  as  the 
facts  go. 

1795.  The  value  would  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  because  the  danger  of  mistake  is  the  same 
in  both  cases? — The  danger  of  mistake  is  the  same 
m  both  cases,  but  I  should  be  giving  that  with  a 
mistake,  and  I  know  that  it  contains  matters  which 
I  cannot  eliminate  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  duration  of  the  secon- 
dary syphilis  in  one  station  differs  from  that  in 
another,  unless  it  might  be,  as  I  mentioned  the 
other  day,  that  there  was  a  slightly  greater  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  secondary  syphilis  from  tte  cases  that 
you  meet  with  under  the  Acts. 

1796.  Then  if  I  told  you  that  cases  of  se- 
condary syphilis  remained  longer  under  treat- 
ment in  the  subjected  stations  than  the  un- 
subjected  stations,  you  would  be  somewhat 
surprised  ? — I  should  say  that  you  had  made  a 
calculation  from  certain  things  which  embraced 
a  fallac_r,  but  1  cannot  conceive  why  secondary 
syphilis  should  be  worse  in  the  subjected  stations 
than  in  the  unsubjected  stations,  save  that  there 
is  a  little  more  syphilis  apparently  amongst  the 
females  in  the  subjected  stations  than  amongst 
those  at  stations  that  are  not  subjected;  that  we 
brought  out  the  other  day ;  I  stated  in  my  evi- 
dence the  other  day  that  I  withdrew  Table 
No.  IV.,  because  I  found  that  it  contained  a 
fallacy,  and  I  stated,  at  the  same  time,  what  was 
mentioned  in  it.  It  is  at  No.  1568,  and  this  is 
what  I  say,  "  There  is  one  point  that  I  should 
like  to  mention  ;  the  other  day  I  put  in  a  Return, 
No.  4,  which  was  to  estimate  the  numbers  re- 
maining in  hospital,  eliminating  the  imported 
cases.  It  was  based  upon  the  remarks  I  had 
previously  made  as  to  the  common  ratio  subsisting 
between  primary  cases  and  secondary  cases 
throughout  the  whole  Army.  The  return  I  have 
just  put  in  has  presented  some  new  facts  on  that 
matter.  I  find,  on  looking  at  it,  that  the  nearest 
approach  I  can  make  to  it  is  that  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts  from  the  period  there  mentioned, 
the  secondaries  were  36  per  cent,  of  the  primaries, 
whereas,  at  stations  that  were  never  under  the 
Acts,  the  per-centage  was  a  little  lower,  about 
33  per  cent. 

1797.  But  I  understand  you  just  now  to  say 
that  you  thought  that  the  syphilis  might  be  some- 
what severer  at  subjected  stations,  and  you 
attributed  that  to  the  existence  of  a  greater 
amount  of  syphilis  amongst  the  women  ;  I  do  not 
recollect  your  giving  that  evidence  before? — It 
was  with  reference  to  the  fact  here  mentioned. 
Of  course  this  would  tend  to  show  that  there  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  greater  change  of  secondary 
syphilis  resulting. 

1798.  But  there  are  no  facts  here  about  the 
women  ? — That  is  a  conclusion  which  is  based 
upon  this. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1799.  Do  you  mean  that  the  primary  sores 
were  divisible  into  two  classes,  viz.,  true  syphilis 
and  other  sores? — This,  of  course,  has  reference 
merely  to  secondary  syphilis. 

1800.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
was  more  syphilis  amongst  the  women  ?  — 
Yes. 

1801.  I  imagined  that  you  were  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  the  duality  of  syphilitic  sores  ?  — No,  I 
am  not  strongly  opposed  to  that  theory. 

1802.  Then  you  admit  the  duality  ? — I  am  in- 
clined to  admit  that. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1803.  You  mean  that  there  is  a  sKghtly  greater 
chance  of  catching  the  true  syphilis  as  opposed 
to  pseudo-syphilis  in  the  protected  stations  than 
in  the  unprotected  stations? — Yes,  that  in  100 
cases  you  have  36  cases  of  primary  syphilis  at 
subjected  stations,  instead  of  33  at  unsubjected 
stations. 

0.44. 


Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1804.  A  man  runs  more  danger  of  catching 
true  syphilis  in  the  subjected  stations  than  in 
the  unsubjected  stations  ? — To  the  extent  of  36 
against  33. 

1805.  Therefore  you  withdrew  your  Table  ? 
— Yes,  I  withdrew  my  Table. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1806.  Turning  again  to  Table  No.  VI.  B.,  you 
have  in  that  table  the  ratios  per  thousand  of 
admissions  for  secondaries  ? — Yes. 

1807.  We  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with 
constantly  sick.  In  the  first  period  of  years  you 
get  37*4,  and  you  fall  in  the  second  period  to 
24-5  ?— Yes. 

1808.  That  is  the  average  ;  but  have  you 
worked  out  those  figures  year  by  year;  can  you 
give  me  the  admissions  year  by  year,  from  1861 
to  1866  ? — No.  I  cannot  give  you  the  admissions 
year  by  year,  because  they  would  ultimately  liave 
to  come  into  this  form,  and  it  is  no  use  taking 
that  trouble  ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  the  time  to 
do  it,  for  this  only  came  into  my  hands  very 
shortly  before  I  came  here. 

1809.  If  I  were  to  say  that,  on  working  out 
these  figures,  I  had  found  that  in  the  year  1865 
the  admissions  were  30-80,  and  in  the  year  1866 
26  '03,  you  would  probably  admit  it  for  the  moment, 
subject  to  coiTection  ? — I  have  got  the  nimibers 
for  the  whole  of  the  stations  together,  not  for 
the  separate  stations. 

1810.  You  have  not  got  it  for  the  stations 
under  the  Acts  ? — No,  not  separately. 

1811.  You  have,  comparing  the  first  with  the 
second  period,  a  fall  in  the  admissions  for  secon- 
dary syphilis  from  37  "4  to  24- 5  ? — Yes. 

1812.  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1866,  the  ad- 
missions were  26'03,  so  that  practically  speaking 
you  get  a  greater  proportion  of  that  diminution 
for  the  year  1866,  and  therefore,  before  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1813.  Take  the  per-centage  of  secondaries  to 
primaries  in  the  same  table ;  in  the  second  period 
as  compared  with  the  first,  there  is  arise,  is  there 
not,  of  3-3  ?— Yes. 

1814.  What  is  the  rise  in  the  unprotected 
stations  ? — The  rise  in  the  unprotected  station  is 
from  29-8  to  31-4. 

1815.  In  fact  those  are  the  figures  which  you 
yourself  just  gave,  and  they  show  that  in  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  there  was  a  tendency  in 
those  two  periods  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
secondaries  to  primaries  in  the  stations  under  the 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

1816.  If  you  take  the  third  period,  after  Lord 
Cardwell's  Order,  that  tendency  shows  a  marked 
increase,  does  it  not? — There  is  a  large  increase, 
but  then  you  are  immediately  in  face  of  the  im- 
portation. 

1817.  But  let  us  deal  with  facts  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  soon  as  you  come  to  Lord  Cardwell's 
Order,  you  come  to  an  increase  of  18-6  in  the 
subjected  districts  ? — Yes. 

1818.  In  the  unsubjected  districts  your  in- 
crease is  only  11  ? — That  is  so. 

1819.  So  that  the  tendency  in  the  subjected 
stations  to  increase  the  proportion  of  secondaries 
to  primaries  is  still  more  marked  after  Lord 
Cardwell's  Order  than  before  ? — It  appears  upon 
this  table  to  be  so ;  but  it  is  including  that  ques- 

L  4  tion 
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tion  which  I  have  talked  about,  of  the  importa- 
tions which  will  diminish  those  not  under  the  Acts 
and  increase  those  under  the  Acts. 

1820.  Almost  every  one  of  those  figures  are 
affected  by  this  question  of  importation  ? — That 
is  a  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
case.  It  does  not  prevent  your  looking  at  those 
returns,  but  it  qualifies  every  inference  that  you 
draw  from  them. 

1821.  But  viewing  it  largely  the  difference  is 
so  great  between  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  18'6  and  11  that  you  would  say,  would  you 
not,  that  within  the  time  subsequent  to  Lord 
Cardwell's  Order  that  difference  between  the  two 
groups  of  stations  was  still  more  marked  than 
before?  —  It  is  very  marked,  I  admit;  but  I 
cautioned  the  Committee  against  drawing  any 
conclusion  from  that  in  face  of  the  importations, 
because  tliat  modifies  the  thing  altogether. 

1822.  Have  you  got  there  what  we  call  Mr. 
Le  Fevre's  Table  ;  will  you  look  at  the  ratios  of 
admission  in  that  table  per  thousand  for  second- 
ary syphilis  in  the  subjected  stations;  you  begin 
with  33"13  in  1S65,  and  j'ou  get  down  to  24'10 
in  1870?— Yes. 

1823.  Between  the  year  1865,  and  in  the  year 
1870,  when  the  Acts  came  into  general  operation, 
you  get  a  reduction  in  respect  of  secondary 
syphilis  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts  from 
33'13  to  24"10  ? — This  table  is  not  comparable 
with  any  of  the  tables  which  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  hitherto. 

1824.  I  will  take  it  by  itself.  This  is  a  re- 
liable table,  I  take  it? — This  table  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reliable.  It  has  been  gone  over  since, 
and  several  errors  have  been  found  in  it,  and 
they  have  been  corrected  as  far  as  they  could  in 
the  tables  that  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

1825.  Those  errors  are  not  errors  of  any 
moment,  are  they  .' — Some  of  them  are  con- 
siderable. The  return  was  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
mention  it  ;  but  since  the  return  has  come  into 
my  hands  I  have  made  inquiries  upon  that 
point. 

1826.  In  the  questions  that  I  put  to  you  upon 
this  return,  if  it  occurs  to  you  that  the  figures  are 
incorrect,  perhaps  you  will  say  so  ? —  Of  course  I 
could  not  say  whether  they  are  correct  or  not, 
in  the  short  time  I  have  had  the  returns  in  my 
hands  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  working  sheets  of 
my  department,  and  found  that  considerable  errors 
v/ere  indicated. 

1827.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  error  in  these 
ratios  of  secondary  syphilis,  beginning  in  lb65 
with  33"13,  and  going  down  in  1870  to  24-10? — 
There  may  be  no  error  there,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  this  applies  to  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  what  we  have  been  dealing  with 
here  as  stations  under  the  Acts,  so  that  there  is 
really  no  comparison  between  them. 

1828.  I  have  not  yet  drawn  any  inference  ? — 
I  merely  want  to  give  a  caution  which,  I  see,  will 
have  to  be  brought  up  before  long. 

1829.  I  will  take  these  facts,  and,  if  the  figures 
are  incorrect,  I  cannot  help  it  ;  they  are  the 
Army  Medical  Department  figures;  you  have 
given  us  that  caution,  and  we  will  ask  the  Depart- 
ment to  correct  the  figures,  if  necessary ;  in  the 
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year  1865  you  have  the  ratio  of  admissions  for 
secondary  syphilis  33"13,  and  in   1870  vou  get 
down  to  '24-10  ?— That  is  so. 

1830.  Then,  after  that  there  is  no  similar  re- 
duction to  that  in  the  period  following  really  upon 
the  full  operation  of  the  Act,  and  you  end,  in 
1878,  with  a  ratio  per  thousand  of  21*72? — I 
think,  if  you  look  at  1871,  you  will  find  there  is 
a  reduction  to  17"2y, 

1831.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  every  subsequent 
year  you  have  a  considerably  higher  figure  ? — 
Yes. 

1832.  And  that  there  is,  after  1871,  at  any 
rate  on  the  whole,  no  tendency  to  a  diminution 
of  the  ratio  ? — They  increased  to  the  year  1875, 
when  they  reached  the  maximum,  after  which 
they  began  to  diminish  again. 

1833.  In  the  unsubjected  stations  there  is  a 
slight  increase  during  the  same  period,  is  there 
not  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  considerable  increase. 

1834.  There  is  an  increase  of  four,  is  there 
not  ? — It  goes  up  to  34  in  1875. 

1835.  But  in  1878,  which  was  the  last  year,  it 
is  32-70?— 32-70. 

1836.  If  you  take  the  constantly  sick  you  will 
find  different  figures,  will  you  not ;  and  here  is 
that  curious  difference  between  the  admissions 
for  secondary  syphilis,  and  the  ratio  of  men  con- 
stantly in  hospital  ;  take  the  last  year,  1878;  it 
you  take  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts  you 
find  that  the  ratio  of  men  per  thousand  constantly 
in  hospital  for  secondary  syphilis  is  1  -46  ;  in  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  it  is  1-59  ? — Yes. 

1837.  And,  generally  speaking,  you  will  ob- 
serve, will  you  not,  that  there  is,  as  I  have  said, 
a  rapid  and  decided  diminution  in  the  admissions 
for  secondary  syjjhilis,  but  not  an  equivalent 
diminution  in  the  numbers  constantly  sick  in  the 
j^rotected  stations  ;  for  instance,  take  the  year 
1865;  you  find  the  ratio  per  thousand  33-13; 
you  come  down,  we  will  say,  to  1870,  from  33-13 
to  24*10  ;  you  have  not  come  down  proportion- 
ately in  the  constantly  sick,  have  you  ? — Very 
nearly  the  same  amount.  It  is  one-lburth  or  one- 
third.  In  fact,  the  constantly  sick  have  dimi- 
nished more  rapidly  than  the  admissions. 

)838.  But  if  you  compare  the  stations  under 
the  Acts  with  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  do 
you  not  find  this  marked  distinction  :  that  there 
is,  in  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  as  great  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  constantly  sick,  but 
that  there  is  not  that  diminution  in  the  ratio  of 
admissions  per  thousand  ? — There  is  some  error 
in  regard  to  that  last  figure  in  1878.  It  is  one 
of  the  points  that  I  have  specially  pointed  out. 

1839.  As  some  of  those  figures  are  not  accu- 
rate, I  will  only  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  true 
that,  in  the  unsubjected  stations,  the  admissions 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  ratio  constantly 
sick,  than  in  the  subjected  stations  ? — I  have  not 
gone  into  that,  individually,  but  the  thing  is 
possible. 

1840.  I  have  done  so,  and  what  I  find  is  that 
there  are  more  admissions  in  proportion  to  the 
number  constantly  sick  in  the  unsubjected 
stations  than  in  the  subjected  stations  ;  and  my 
inlerence,  which  you  say  is  subject  to  the  doubt 
about  importations,  is,  that  the  cases  are  longer 
under  treatment  in  the  subjected  stations? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

1841.  Would 
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1841.  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  go  into 
that  calculation  and  let  us  have  the  results? — I 
can  go  into  it  if  the  Committee  desire  ;  but  iu  all 
these  things  we  must  bring  them  into  an  average 
to  get  rid  of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  years, 
and  I  have  gone  into  the  calculations  of  those 
averages,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  come  to  that  in  the  end,  and 
they  may  as  well  take  it  at  once.  We  must, 
iiltimately,  bring  the  thing  to  an  average. 

1842.  I  prefer  to  take  the  whole  series  rather 
than  the  six-year  periods? — We  will  take  the 
whole  series,  if  you  wish  it. 

1843.  Now,  I  want  to  put  to  you  a  question  or 
two  upon  the  subject  of  the  saving  of  efficiency, 
upon  which  you  have  expressed  very  decided 
opinions.  In  answer  to  Question  1509,  you  are 
there  defending  a  calculation  of  Sir  William 
Muir's,  which  appeared  in  the  Army  Medical 
Dejjartment  Report  for  1872? — Yes,  at  least  the 
materials  for  it  did. 

1844.  You  say :  "  Sir  William  Muir  had  the 
numbers  of  men  who  had  been  in  hospital  for 
five  years;"  that  was  from  1868  to  1872,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

1845.  "  And  he  made  his  calculation  upon 
those  numbers.  The  ground  that  he  took  for 
his  calculation  was  correct.  The  number  in 
hospital  daily  for  primary  sores  was "  (on  the 
average  of  five  years)  ''Q-IG  in  the  stations  never 
under  the  Acts,  and  4"49  at  stations  imder  the 
Acts,  the  diiFerence  being  4'67  per  1,000."  That 
gave  you  your  saving  oF  193  men  for  stations 
under  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1846.  Then  you  said,  "  and  if  extended  1o  the 
other  stations  not  under  the  Acts  it  would  be 
112,"  and  that  112  and  that  193  made  a  saving  of 
305,  which  was  Sir  William  Muir's  calculation  ? 
— Yes,  Sir  William  Muir  gave  that  calculation 
without  these  odd  numbers  which  I  have  added 
in  ;  he  made  it  300. 

1847.  But  you  assumed  there,  did  you  not, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Acts  the  average 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same  in  the  two 
groups  of  stations? — That  is  what  he  has  as- 
sumed. 

1848.  And  you  endorse  that  assumption? — I 
limit  it  by  saying  that  you  should  take  the  stations 
before  hand,  and  find  what  the  average  between 
them  before  there  were  any  Acts  at  all  had  been, 
and  correct  the  subsequent  numbers  by  that 
average. 

1849.  I  take  Sir  William  Muir's  calculation, 
and  you  approve  of  the  result;  he  finds  in  the 
years  between  1868  and  1872  that  in  the  sub- 
jected stations  there  was  an  average  number  of 
men  in  the  hospital  of  4-49,  and  he  finds,  in 
another  totally  different  class  of  stations,  in- 
cluding London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  that 
there  is  an  average  of  9'16.  He  takes  the  dif- 
ference, and  he  assumes  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Acts,  instead  of  having  an  averas^e  of  4"49, 
you  would  have  an  average  of  9*16  for  the  sub- 
jected stations.  Upon  that  calculation  he  gets 
first  of  all  at  the  193  men  ?— I  gave  193  ;  I  think 
he  gave  190.  I  took  a  more  exact  calculation  ; 
he  gave  it  in  round  numbei's. 

1850.  You  start  with  different  conditions  in 
these  two  groups  of  stations  in  the  very  first 
year  ;  you  find  that  in  the  subjected  stations  you 
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have  the  number  constantly  sick  5'09  ;  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  the  numbers  are  8-03,  which 
indicates  the  fact  of  an  initial  difference  between 
those  two  groups  of  stations  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  an  initial  difference,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  take  the  ratio  from  the  averages 
between  those  two  sets  of  stations  before  the  Acts 
commenced,  to  see  what  the  difference  is. 

1851.  I  am  now  dealing  with  Sir  William 
Muir's  calculation  ? — Sir  William  Muir  omitted 
that  particular  correction  which,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  applied. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1852.  Do  1  understand  you  to  mean  the  com- 
parative incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  protected 
and  unprotected  districts  before  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes. 

1853.  That  is  omitted  in  Sir  William  Muir's 
calculation  ?— It  is  omitted  in  Sir  William  Muir's 
calculation :  it  is  a  small  affair  which  I  noticed ; 
of  course  you  must  correct  the  subsequent  results 
for  that  difference. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1854.  Take  the  subjected  stations  in  the  years 
1868  to  1872  ;  if  we  want  to  know  the  saving  of 
efficiency  in  those  districts,  is  not  the  accurate 
method  to  ascertain  what  reduction  has  been 
effected  in  the  numbers  constantly  sick  in  those 
districts  in  that  period  of  time  ? — You  must  ascer- 
tain the  difference,  and  then  you  must  compare 
the  two  sets  of  stations  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
as  you  did  at  the  first. 

1855.  In  1868  you  have  the  number  constantly 
sick  5'09 ;  in  the  year  1872  it  has  dropped  to 
4"o6,  that  is  to  say,  you  have  dropped  '5  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  have  effected  a  saving  in  those 
districts  in  that  period  of  years  of  half  a  man  per 
thousand '.' — Yes,  that  is  of  course  those  districts 
between  the  same  periods  and  compared  with 
themselves. 

1856.  Then  the  average  number  during  that 
period  was  41,319  men,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

1857.  Then  according  to  my  calculation,  the 
saving  which  you  effect  in  these  districts  between 
1868  and  1872,  is  a  saving  of  half  a  man  per 
thousand  in  41,319  men,  that  is  to  say,  a  saving 
of  21  men? — That  would  be  confined  to  those 
districts  solely  without  any  reference  to  anything 
else. 

1858.  That  is  so  far  as  those  districts  are  con- 
cerned?— Yes. 

1859.  But  then  you  get  your  112  men,  which 
you  add  to  the  193,  and  to  get  them,  you  assume, 
do  you  not,  that  if  the  Acts  had  been  extended  to 
the  14  unsubjected  stations,  you  would  have  had 
precisely  the  same  figures  as  in  the  subjected 
stations  ? — Suppo.sing  the  Acts  had  been  applied 
to  those  stiitions,  the  inference  was  that  the  disease 
in  them  would  be  reduced  from  what  it  was  to  what 
it  was  at  stations  under  the  Acts. 

1860.  And  that  is  the  process  by  which  you  get 
your  112  men? — Yes. 

1861.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  in  1868, 
you  start  with  an  initial  figure  of  constantly  sick, 
with  primaries  of  8'03  ? — That  is  in  those  stations. 

1862.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct,  statisti- 
cally speaking,  to  assume  the  same  rate  of  dimi- 
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nutlon   in   those    stations    as    in    the    subjected 
stations  ? — You  must  not  assume  anything,  but 
take  the  rale  you  find. 

1863.  13ut  I  mean  to  get  at  what  your  savine; 
wouki  have  been  ? — You  must  take  the  rate  as 
you  find  it. 

1864.  But  you  do  not  take  the  rate  as  you 
find  it.  What  j'ou  do,  is  this  :  in  the  unsub- 
jected  station  you  say,  if  we  had  had  the  Acts 
then,  instead  of  having  an  average  of  9'16,  we 
should  liave  an  average  of  4-49  ? — That  is  the 
presumption. 

1865.  Although,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  j'ou  begin  at  the  unsubjected  stations 
with  an  initial  figure  of  8"03  instead  of  5 "09  — 
Yes. 

1866.  Therefore,  your  calculation  is  based 
entirely  ujjon  the  assumption  that  if  the  Acts 
apjDlied  to  the.  unsubjected  stations,  you  would 
have  precisely  the  same  figure  as  at  the  subjected 
stations,  in  spite  of  the  great  diflerence  in  the 
character  of  those  two  groups? — We  found  a 
much  greater  difference  before  the  Acts  were 
applied,  but  that  is  the  basis  of  the  argument. 

1867.  Beginning  with  1868  you  have,  in  the 
unsubjected  stations,  constantly  sick  witli  pri- 
maries, 8'03.  I  will  assume  that  the  Acts  would 
have  produced  the  same  rate  of  reduction  there 
that  they  produced  in  the  subjected  stations,  and 
that  would  have  been  a  reduction,  would  it  not, 
of  half  a  man  per  1,000  ;  and  in  these  stations,  be- 
ginning with  the  higher  figures,  it  would  have  been 
a  reduction  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  man  per 
1,000  ? — 1  hat  does  not  meet  the  point  at  all. 

1868.  Do  you  disagree  with  that  method  of 
calculation  ? — Decidedly. 

1869.  But  would  not  my  figure  be  right? — 
It  might  be;  calculating  the  proportion,  that 
is  easily  arrived  at.  I  only  wished  to  guard 
myself  against  admitting  that  that  is  a  proper 
calculation. 

1870.  I,  do  not  think  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  unnecessai-y  admissions.  Admitting  my 
calculation  to  be  correct,  I  get  a  saving  of 
efiSciency  which  might  be  atti-ibuted  to  the  Acts 
of  three-quarters  of  a  man  per  thousand  on 
23,894  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  saving  of  18  men  : 
so  tliat,  according  to  my  metliod  of  calculation, 
there  could  be  only  attributed  to  the  Acts  a 
saving  of  21  plus  18;  that  is  39  instead  of  your 
saving  of  305  ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  admit 
that  the  question  would  turn  upon  which  was  the 
correct  method  of  calculation  of  the  two? — Yes; 
certainly. 

1871.  Have  you  ever  referred  to  Dr.  Nevins' 
Table  in  the  Report  of  1880,  at  page  53,  show- 
ing the  figures  of  efficiency.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  question  the  accuracy  of  that  table. 
What  Dr.  Nevius  finds  is  this;  if  you  begin  with 
1870,  when  the  Acts  were  first  generally  applied, 
and  take  the  average  of  the  years  to  1877  in  the 
stations  under  the  Acts,  you  begin  with  the 
constantly  sick  for  primary  sores,  4-46,  and  you 
drop  in  1877  to  3-51  ;  that  is  a  drop  of -95.  If 
J'OU  take  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts  you 
begin  with  a  proportion  of  9-74,  and  you  drop  to 
7'87  ;  being  a  drop  of  1'87  ? — Yes. 

1872.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  Dr.  Nevins' 
calculation,    the   fall  in   the  number  constantly 
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sick,  and  therefore  the  increase  of  efficiency  is  as 
1"97  in  the  non-subjected  stations  to  1  in  the 
subjected  stations  ? — That  is  his  mode  of  calcula- 
tion ;  but  the  mode  he  proceeds  upon  is  utterly 
wrong. 

1873.  How  is  it  wrong? — Because  what  he 
gives  here  as  the  state  of  things  in  1870  at  sta- 
tions under  the  Acts  is  the  condition  of  the 
stations  produced  by  the  previous  operation  of 
the  Acts.  He  has  quite  left  out  of  sight  alto- 
together  what  the  Acts  have  done  for  the  stations, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  find. 

1874.  What  you  mean  is,  that  in  this  kind  of 
calculation,  you  ought  to  go  back  before  1870  ? — 
You  ought  to  go  back  and  find  what  was  the 
ratio  of  disease  at  stations  under  the  Acts  before 
they  were  applied,  and  what  has  been  the  ratio 
of  disease  since  ;  and  you  would  expect,  if  nothing- 
had  interfered  with  them,  that  those  two  ratios 
would  have  been  substantially  the  same  for  the 
period  after  the  Acts  were  applied. 

1874. *But  your  statistical  theory  is  that  you 
ought  to  take  periods  before  and  after  the  Acts, 
and  compare  the  averages  of  those  periods  ? — 
Certainly. 

1875.  My  theory,  on  the  other  liaud,  is  that 
you  ought  to  ascertain  for  the  period  before  the 
Act,  whether  you  were  upon  a  descending  series, 
and  if  you  were  upon  a  constantly  descending 
series  it  would  not  be  statistically  accurate  to 
take  the  average  of  that  period,  and  compare  it 
with  the  subsequent  period? — But  how  could  it 
be  told  that  you  were  in  a  constantly  descending 
period  if  }-ou  introduce  the  Acts  and  disturbed 
your  averages  ? 

1876.  But  the  figures  show  that? — The  figures 
show  you  the  influence  of  the  Acts  ;  but  if  those 
figures  had  not  been  there,  nobody  could  say 
that  the  thing  had  been  constantly  descending. 
On  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  the  country  shows  that  it  would  have  as- 
cended. 

1877.  The  figures  for  primary  sores  in  stations 
under  the  Acts  begin  in  1860  with  146  admis- 
sions; then  you  have  142,  117,  107,  102,  25,  87. 
The  difference  between  you  and  me  is  this,  is  it 
not,  that  in  your  oijinion  if  the  Acts  had  not 
been  introduced,  that  descending  ratio  would  not 
only  have  stopped  in  1866,  but  would  have  been 
reversed  ? — Yes. 

1878.  And  so  would  have  gone  back  again  from 
87  to  146,  so  as  to  have  got  the  same  average  in 
the  second  period  as  in  the  first.  My  theory  is 
that,  on  the  contrary,  that  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  but  that  some  further  reduction  would 
have  taken  place ;  that  is  really  the  difference 
between  us  ? — That  is  the  difference  between 
us. 

1879.  But  your  whole  argument,  whether  it  be 
as  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  our  Army, 
or  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  disease,  depends 
upon  this  assumption,  does  it  not,  that  the  re- 
duction since  the  Acts  has  been  owing  entirely 
to  the  Acts,  and  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  Acts  is  the  whole  difference 
between  the  two  groups? — No,  I  have  mentioned, 
and  repeated  frequently,  that  there  has  been  a 
large  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in 
the  country,  but,  that  after  abstracting  that,  we 
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still  find  a  substantial  decrease  attributable  to  the 
Acts. 

1880.  But  conditions  atfecting  the  country  at 
large  would  affect  both  groups  of  stations  equally? 
— Distinctly. 

1881.  Therefore  the  difference  in  your  mind 
between  the  two  gpjups  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  Acts  are  applied,  and  in  the  other,  not  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

1882.  But  are  there  not  other  differences  ;  you 
have  already  admitted  very  frankly  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  the  conditions  wdth  reference  to  the 
liability  to  disease  of  soldiers  living  in  barracks 
in  or  near  large  towns  or  cities,  and  of  soldiers 
living  in  camps? — There  is  a  greater  likelihood 
of  contracting  disease  in  large  towns  usually ; 
but  some  of  the  camps  have  had  very  high 
ratios ;  Aldershot  had  a  very  high  ratio  at  one 
time. 

1883.  But  what  I  want  to  gather  from  you  is 
this  :  if  you  get  a  number  of  men,  say  at  Aider- 
shot  itself  (there  may  be  some  special  danger  at 
Aldershot)  collected  together  in  camp,  and  having 
no  city  population  near  them;  every  soldier  may 
be  there  under  strict  discipline,  so  to  say,  in  a 
ring  fence  ;  but  if  you  have  such  men  in  London 
you  cannot  do  it  ? — It  is  a  ring  fence  with  a 
great  many  apertures  in  it. 

1884.  But  would  you,  or  would  you  not,  agree 
with  me  that,  making  allowance  for  those  gaps, 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  opportunity  for  dis- 
cipline in  a  camp  than  close  to,  or  in,  a  large 
town  ? — In  what  way  am  I  to  receive  the  word 
"  discipline  "  ? 

1885.  Discipline  as  to  the  habits  of  life  of  the 
soldier? — In  short,  that  there  would  be  less 
temptations. 

1886.  Yes,  or  there  may  be  more  occupation  ; 
call  it,  if  you  like,  less  temjDtation ,  of  course 
temptations  are  either  positive  or  negative  from 
a  condition  of  idleness  in  the  person  who  yields 
to  the  temptation  ;  I  will  take  it  in  both  ways ; 
you  would  say  that  in  a  large  town  there  would 
be  greater  temptation  ? — Yes, 

1887.  With  reference  to  the  recommendations 
of  Lord  Herbert's  Committee,  is  it  possible  to 
state  to  this  Committee  that  those  recommenda- 
tions have  been  carried  out  quite  equally  at  large 
stations  ?  —  Cei-tainly,  they  were  introduced  and 
carried  out  gradually  at  all  the  stations  over  the 
army  ;  of  course,  to  a  greater  extent  at  the  large 
stations,  but  equally  at  the  large  stations, 
whether  under  the  Acts  or  not. 

1888.  The  bulk  of  the  non-subjected  stations 
are  small  stations ;  would  you  not,  upon  the 
whole,  expect  to  see  completer  and  better  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  large  camps  and  subjected 
stations  than  in  the  bulk  of  the  comparatively 
small  non-subjected  stations? — Yes;  I  should 
say  that  Dublin,  London,  Cork,  and  Edinburgh 
are  quite  as  good;  they  were  introduced  much 
about  the  same  time,  as  fast  as  Parliament  voted 
money  for  them  being  carried  out. 

1889.  For  instance,  besides  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  our  soldiers'  barracks,  we  have  arrange- 
ments to  keep  them  out  of  temptation  by  giving 
them  means  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  occupa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1890.  Would  you  mean   to  include  those  ap- 
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pliances  ? — Certainly,  the  whole  of  those  things 
were  applied  about  equally. 

1891.  In  the  large  towns;  but  in  the  small 
stations? — Quite  so;  not  quite  so  much  in  the 
very  small  stations,  but  at  every  considerable 
station  those  were  introduced  as  fast  as  they 
could  get  the  money. 

1892.  There  is  one  great  diffei-ence  between 
the  subjected  stations  and  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions ;  in  the  unsubjected  stations  there  are  no 
hospitals  for  women,  are  there  ? — In  some  there 
are ;  at  Liverpool  there  is  a  hosj)ital ;  at  Glas- 
gow, I  understand,  there  is  a  hospital ;  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  one  or 
not. 

1893.  But  you  have  no  hospital  arrangements 
in  the  unsubjected  stations  for  the  use  and  for 
ti;e  cure  of  women  with  whoui  soldiers  consort? 
— Yes,  there  is  in  Liverpool  such  a  hospital;  in 
Glasgow  there  is  such  a  hospital ;  in  Edinburgh, 
I  believe,  there  is  a  ward  for  that  purpose. 

1894.  You  mean  civil  hospitals  ?— Syphilitic 
hospital^.  Lock  hospitals  ;  in  Dublin  there  cer 
tainly  is  one. 

1895.  But  you  would  not  compare  those  pro 
visions  of  hospitals,   or  medical   care    and  treat- 
ment, with  the   amount  of  similar  treatment  in 
subjected  stations  ? — Certainly  not. 

1896.  Therefore  that  is  a  clear  advantage  to 
the  subjected  stations  ? — Decidedly  so. 

1897.  Supposing  that  we  were  considering  the 
Acts  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  compulsion,  then  the  only  way  to  institute 
a  fair  comparison  between  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions and  the  subjected  stations  would  be  to 
assume  equal  hospital  and  medical  provision  in 
the  unsubjected  stations,  but  no  compulsion? — 
That  is  to  test  the  efficacy  of  compulsion. 

1898.  To  test  the  efficacy  of  comj^ulsiou  ? — 
That  wotdd  be  one  way  of  doing  it,  certainly  ;  in 
fact,  to  give  the  people  voluntarily  a  chance  of 
going  under  treatment. 

1899.  I  mean  that,  supposing  j'ou  could  show 
a  considerable  advantage  in  subjected  stations,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  compare  them  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  you  might  have 
equivalent  hospital  and  medical  pi-ovisiou  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  without  that  portion  of  the 
Acts  which  is  objectionable  to  many  people,  that 
is  to  say,  the  principle  of  compulsion  ? — That 
might  be,  but  dealing  with  the  Acts  as  wc  have 
them  we  get  a  certain  result. 

1900.  There  is,  lastly,  one  other  great  dis- 
tinction, is  there  not ;  we  have  been  told  by  Sir 
William  Muir  that,  when  a  regiment  goes  from 
an  unsubjected  station  to  a  subjected  station,  the 
soldiers  are  examined  in  order  that  they  may 
not  spread  disease ;  but  that  that  precaution  is 
not  taken  when  the  transfer  is  from  a  subjected 
station  to  an  imsubjected  station  ;  that  is  so,  is 
it  not? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1901.  Supposing  that  a  regiment  goes  from  an 
unsubjected  station  to  a  subjected  station,  would 
you  make  it  quite  clear  to  us  how  these  cases 
are  dealt  with ;  does  the  examination  of  the 
soldiers  take  place  after  they  have  reached  the 
subjected  station  or  before? — When  they  reach 
the  subjected  station. 

1902.  Therefore,  the  first   effect  of  that   ex- 
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amination  is  to  increase  the  number  of  admissions 
in  the  subjected  stations  ? — Yes. 

1903.  They  are  not  continued  on  from  the  un- 
subjected  station  ? — They  are  not  detected. 

1904.  Therefore  those  cases  begin  by  being 
fairly  debited  to  the  subjected  station  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1905.  But  the  advantace  which  the  subjected 
station  gets  out  of  this  proceeding  is,  tliat  these 
men  are  not  left  at  liberty  to  spread  disease 
amongst  the  women,  and  through  the  women 
amongst  the  men  again? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1906.  Are  the  diseases  that  you  speak  of,  I 
mean  that  which  are  ascertained  on  the  ari-ival  of 
the  men,  debited  to  the  subjected  station  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1907.  And  what  happens  is  that  they  do  not 
adopt  the  same  precaution  when  a  regiment  goes 
into  an  unsubjected  station ;  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  no  moment? — They  are  not 
examined  when  they  reach  an  unsubjected 
station. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 
1998.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  all 
cases,  when  they  come  to  an  unsubjected  station, 
the  men   are   immediately   examined? — Yes,    at 
once. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1909.  But  not  vice  versa  ? — Not  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1910.  When  a  man  goes  away  on  furlough 
from  a  subjected  station  and  returns  he  is  ex- 
amined?— Yes,  if  he  be  away  for  more  than  three 
days.  At  Aldershot  every  man  is  examined  on 
coming  back  again. 

Colonel  Tuitenham. 

1911.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  regiments  are  ex- 
amined either  monthly  or  fortnightly?- — It  is  not 
now  ;  it  was  at  one  time.  That  practice  has 
been  given  up  since  1859. 

Colonel  Dighy. 
1912._  Excepting  in  the  Foot  Guards?— Ex- 
cepting in  the  Foot  Guards.  In  the  Army  gene- 
rally it  has  been  given  up  since  1859.  "The 
Foot  Guards  are  under  a  different  administration 
from  the  Army  generally,  and  of  course  they 
adopt  their  own  regulations. 

Colonel  Tuttevham. 

1913.  Why  has  that  practice  been  retained  in 
the  Foot  Guards  ?■ — They  found  such  an  amount 
of  disease  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  check 
it  as  much  as  possible. 

1914.  Are  the  Foot  Guards  under  a  separate 
medical  administraiion  ? — Separate  altogether. 
The  Foot  Guards  are  not  under  the  Commander 
in  Chief  in  tlie  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the 
Army. 


Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1915.  Have  you  found  the  examination  of  the 
men  useful  ? — I  examined  the  men  for  many 
years,  and  my  impression  was  that  when  the  ex- 
amination was  done  away  with  it  would  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  concealment  of  disease ;  but,  after 
that,  I  was  abroad  at  the  Cape  in  charge  of  a 
station,  and  I  had  charge  at  Aldershot  for  five 
years,  and,  watching  the  effect  of  it,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  fears  that  the  disease 
would  increase  really  were  not  grounded  in 
fact. 

1916.  Still  the  examination  enabled  you  to 
ascertain  the  cases  which  you  would  not  have 
known  otherwise  ? — No  doubt.  At  the  same, 
when  I  was  a  regimental  surgeon,  I  found  out 
very  few  cases  by  examination,  but  I  was  very 
particular  in  having  every  man  punished  who 
came  to  me  who  had  not  reported  himself  as  soon 
as  he  was  sick ;  and  that  I  found  far  more 
efficacious  than  the  other. 

1917-  You  had  a  fear  that  they  would  conceal 
the  disease  ? — Y'es 

1918.  And  you  thought  that  they  had  not  con- 
cealed it,  but  your  punishing  them,  if  conceal- 
ment was  found  out,  was  more  effectual  than  the 
periodical  examination '? — Yes,  that  was  when  I 
was  a  regimental  surgeon. 

1919.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
alarmed  them  sufficiently  to  compel  them  to  tell 
you  ? — They  knew  what  I  should  do,  and  that 
was  more  erticient  than  trusting  to  its  being  de- 
tected once  a  week. 

1920.  At  the  same  time  you  said  that  you 
knew  that  tlie  examination  of  a  regiment  im- 
mediately they  came  to  some  stations  or  went  on 
furlough,  enabled  you  to  delect  a  great  many 
cases  that  you  would  not  otherwise  have  found 
out  ? — I  would  not  say  that  exactly,  but  it  enabled 
us  to  detect  cases  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Farquliarson, 

1921.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  specific 
examination  now  for  venereal  diseases  ;  there  is 
a  general  inspection  once  a  month  by  a  medical 
officer  who  can  pretty  well  tell  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  whether  they  are  suffering  from 
venereal  disease  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
an  examination  of  that  sort.  Of  course  the  sur- 
geon sees  the  men  on  jjarade. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1922.  In  your  evidence  on  the  last  day,  j^ou 
spoke  of  the  deaths  from  syphilis  among  the  civil 
poj)ulation,  and  you  thought  you  saw  evidence 
in  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  Registrar  General  in  support  of  the 
favourable  ojieration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ?— Yes. 

1923.  You  spoke  of  the  Registrar  General's 
second  district  whicli  includes,  I  think,  most  of 
the  subjected  stations  ? — The  second  district  in- 
cludes Woolwich,  Chatham,  Gravesend,  Sheer- 
ness,  Portsmouth,  Aldershot,  Shorncliffe,  Dover, 
Canterbury,  and,  in,  fact,  all  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

1924.  And  you  said  that,  in  the  Registrar 
General's  second  district,  including  all  those 
subjected  districts,  there  was  a  diminution  of  14 
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per   cent.  ? — I    include    the    fifth    district   also, 
which  is  the  south-western  counties. 

1925.  You  take  the  district  of  the  Registrar 
Genei'al  in  whicli  the  j^rotected  districts  are,  and 
you  find  in  those  districts  a  fall  of  14  per  cent, 
in  the  number  per  million  of  deaths  from 
syphilis  ? — Yes. 

1926.  Seventy-four  per  cent.,  I  think,  of  those 
are  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  ? — Yes, 
that  is  in  England,  generally. 

1927.  Can  you  give  me  the  population  of  those 
second  and  fifth  districts  ? — I  can  give  it  to  yoii 
in  general  terms.  The  actual  population  of  those 
districts  in  the  year  18 ?2  was  4,100,000,  in 
round  numbers. 

1928.  Of  both  districts  together  ?— Both  dis- 
tricts together.  That  was  in  1872.  Of  course 
that  is  corrected  from  the  population  in  1871. 
The  population  in  1871  for  the  south-eastern 
district  was  2,167,726,  and  for  the  fifth  district 
it  was  1,880,777.  The  population,  corrected  to 
the  middle  of  1872,  which  is  for  the  period  from 
1870  to  1874,  the  middle  period  is  4,100,000  in 
round  numbers. 

1929.  And  those  are  the  districts  in  which, 
practically,  all  the  subjected  districts  are  to  be 
found? — Yes,  except  Colchester. 

1930.  Can  you  give  me  the  population  of  those 
protected  districts  ? — I  cannot  gi\'e  you  that, 
because  it  goes  into  the  population  in  the  regis- 
tration districts  in  which  those  protected  stations 
are,  and  I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

1931.  But  what  kind  of  proportion  would  their 
population  bear  to  this  4,100,000  ? — Very  much 
less  than  that. 

1932.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  at  all,  approxi- 
mately ? — There  was  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
prepared  by  an  officer  of  the  Registrar  General's 
Department  some  years  ago,  and  he  took  the 
actual  registration  districts,  which,  of  course^^  he 
has  access  to,  which  I  have  not,  and  the  numbers 
that  he  gave  as  the  enumerated  population  of 
those  II  stations  were  492,408  in  the  year  1861, 
and  551, 341  in  the  year  1871;  that  is  just  over 
half  a  million.  Tiiose  were  the  districts  in  which 
the  places  were  immediately  situated. 

1933.  What  I  want  to  see  is  the  projjortion  of 
the  population  of  the  protected  districts  to  the 
Registrar  General's  districts  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  ? 
— Between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth. 

1934.  We  will  call  it  one-seventh  ;  if  tiie  fall 
of  14  per  cent,  on  the  ratios  per  million  of  deaths 
in  that  district  with  a  population  of  four  million 
and  upwards  has  been  entirely  caused  by  the 
Acts  operating  upon  rather  more  than  half  a 
million,  you  must  multiply  that  14  by  six,  or 
seven,  to  get  at  the  reduction  in  the  protected 
districts  ? — By  no  means. 

1935.  Why  not? — Because  a  great  many  of 
those  who  left  the  protected  districts  with  syphilis 
in  their  constitutions  were  cured  in  the  protected 
districts,  and  went  to  their  country  jilaces  with- 
out syphilis,  or  at  least  with  syphilis  in  so  modi- 
fied a  form  that  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  being- 
communicated  to  children. 

1936.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  men,  or 
women  ? — Women. 

1937.  And  your  argument  is,  that  women  were 
cured  of  secondary  syphilis? — Yes. 
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1938.  And  so  eflSciently  cured  that  they  went 
into  unprotected  districts  ?  —  Districts  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  of  the  places  where  the  Acts 
were  in  operation. 

1939.  Then  is  it  your  view,  that  the  effect  of 
the  vicinity  of  a  protected  district  upon  the  sur- 
rounding districts  is  to  improve,  venereally 
speaking,  the  health  of  the  women  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts  ? — Certainly. 

1940.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  we 
have  it  in  evidence  that  one  effect  of  the  Acts  is 
to  induce  the  women  to  leave  the  district,  in 
order  to  avoid  submission  to  the  Acts  ? — A  cer- 
tain number  do  that,  but  it  has  never  been 
defined  what  number. 

1941.  For  instance,  the  Act  of  1869  extended, 
the  radius  of  the  protected  districts,  in  order  to 
get  a  greater  hold  upon  the  women,  did  it  not  ? 
— Quite  so. 

1942.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  live 
just  outside  of  a  protected  district  is  very  fre- 
quently that  they  suffer  from  the  proximity  of 
the  protected  district ;  have  you  not  heard  of 
cases  of  that  kind,  where  women  who  were 
diseased,  in  order  to  avoid  being  kept  in  hospi- 
tal, have  gone  away  into  the  adjoining  neigh- 
bourhood?— That  is  quite  possible,  of  course. 

1943.  Then,  it  would  seem,  that  the  mere 
proximity  of  a  protected  district  is  not  likely  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  country  which  sur- 
rounds it? — One  or  two,  or  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, of  the  women  might  go  out ;  but  if,  instead 
of  10  per  cent,  going  out,  you  sent  only  5  per 
cent.,  or  a  small  per-centage,  you  will  deci- 
dedly improve  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood 
by  curing  that  5  per  cent,  in  the  places  where 
the  hospitals  are. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

1944.  It  acts  both  ways? — It  acts  both  ways; 
but  the  majority  of  the  action  will  be  in  favour 
of  reducing  the  disease  amongst  the  women. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

1945.  You  do  not  think  then  that  it  would  be 
sound  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  reduction 
must  have  taken  place  within  the  protected  sta- 
tions ? — By  no  means. 

1946.  Could  you  pursue  this  investigatioUj 
and  give  us  the  Registrar  General's  ratios  for 
deaths  in  the  districts  covered  by  the  Acts  sepa- 
rately from  the  surrounding  districts  ? — I  cannot 
give  that,  because  I  have  not  the  means  at  my 
disposal ;  they  are  not  given  in  the  reports ;  he 
only  gives  the  deaths  for  the  divisions  and  coun- 
ties separately ;  he  does  not  separate  the 
children. 

1947.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Registrar 
General  could  give  us  these  particulars  ? — I  dare 
say  that  he  has  got  ail  the  details  which  are  not 
available  to  me. 

1948.  Those  particulars  would  throw  a  some- 
what clearer  light  upon  the  subject,  would  they 
not '.' — Yes,  no  doubt.  I,  of  course,  had  not 
those  materials,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  what  I 
had. 

1949.  Would  you  wish  to  ask  for  those  parti- 
culars, or  should  we  make  a  direct  application  to 
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Mr.  Slansfeld — continuetl. 
the  Registrar  General  for  them  ? — It  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  tlie  Committee  to  make  the 
application.       The    Committee    are    the    proper 
people  to  ask  for  them. 

1950.  Can  you  give  us,  for  each  station, 
the  average  time  of  each  case  of  secondary 
syphilis  in  the  hospital,  taking  each  of  the  14 
subjected  stations  and  each  of  the  14  unsubjected 
stations? — It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  you  would  find  a  great  deal  of  discrepancy 
in  it ;  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  anything 
of  it  if  you  got  it.  You  may  take  the  mean  of 
the  thing,  and  calculate  upon  the  mean ;  but,  as 
to  taking  the  individual  stations  and  calculating 
them,  it  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  time. 

1951.  I  want  to  arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the 
length  of  time  which  those  cases  take  in  stations 
under  the  Acts,  and  in  stations  not  under  the 
Acts  ? — We  could  give  you  that,  and  it  would 
involve  no  great  trouble,  or  we  could  give  the 
averages.  I  have  given  you  the  return  for  the 
six-yearly  periods  for  both  classes  of  stations, 
separately,  but  you  would  have  it  with  all  this 
fallacy  about  the  importation. 

1952.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  give  us  the 
ratio  per  thousand  of  admissions  in  each  station 
for  the  whole  period,  we  have  got  all  the  other 
materials  to  make  the  calculations  for  secondary 
syphilis  ? — That  could  be  done,  I  fancy.  The 
admissions  I  have  given  you  in  one  of  the  returns 
that  I  have  put  in. 

1953.  Not  station  by  station  ? — No,  I  have  not 
got  them  station  by  station  :  I  have  given  you 
them  under  the  two  sets  of  stations  in  Table 
No.  2,  at  page  2  of  the  return  banded  in  by 
me. 

1954.  Therefore,  you  could  not  enable  us  to 
compare  the  lengtli  of  the  cases  in  hospital  in 
the  14  subjected  and  the  14  unsubjected  stations  ? 
— We  can  do  so,  taking  them  in  the  mass. 

1955.  But  not  station  by  station  ? — Not  station 
by  station ;  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  if  you 
got  it. 

1956.  Would  you  undertake  to  do  it  in  the 
two  groups  ? — I  will  do  it  in  the  two  groups  if 
you  will  explain  to  me  exactly  what  you  want. 

1957.  I  want  to  know  the  progress  and  the 
duration  of  cases  in  the  hospital,  comparing  the 
two  groups  of  stations,  those  protected  and  those 
not  protected  ? — What  meaning  am  I  to  attach  to 


the 
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1958.  If  I  have  it  year  by  year,  that  shows 
the  progress  ? — If  I  am  to  take  these  years  indi- 
vidually, and  to  take  the  secondary  syphilis  ad- 
mitted and  the  secondary  syphilis  remaining, 
and  proceed  upon  those  for  the  two  groups,  I  can 
do  it ;  but  I  frankly  tell  you  you  will  find  a  mass 
of  discrepancies  which  you  will  be  able  to  make 
nothing  of.  You  must,  in  the  end,  come  to  the 
average  of  a  group.  The  fact  is,  that  though 
the  secondary  syphilis,  as  a  rule,  maintains  a 
pretty  fixed  proportion  to  the  number  of  primary 
cases,  you  find  that  the  secondary  syphilis  does 
not  regularly  occur  in  the  same  years  in  the 
largest  numbers.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration 
of  that,  I  think. 

1959.  Could  you  pirepare  a  Paper  giving  that 
information  {handing  a  Paper  to  the  Witness)? — I 
will  apply  and  get  this  for  you,  if  you  wish  it ; 
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but  I  cannot,  from  the  information  now  in  my 
possession,  do  it.  It  will  take  some  time  to  pre- 
pare. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1960.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
were  the  figures  upon  which  Sir  William  Muir 
based  his  calculations? — The  figures  that  we 
employed  in  the  evidence  in  1879  were  derived 
from  what  is  called,  in  that  book,  the  Appendix, 
which  only  embraced  regiments  that  had  been  in 
the  country  for  the  whole  year. 

1961.  I  see  in  the  Statistical  Report  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  for  the  year  1860 
that  that  system  of  considering  only  regiments 
which  had  been  in  the  country  for  a  year  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  avoid  certain  sources  of 
error  ? — Yes. 

1962.  Therefore,  the  figures  which  you  get  by 
adopting  that  system  should  be  more  trustworthy 
than  those  obtained  by  reckoning  all  the  troops 
together,  whether  they  have  been  a  year  in  the 
country  or  not? — They  should  be  more  trust- 
worthy, and  they  afibrded  greater  facilities  for 
raakinfi:  sure  that  the  returns  were  correct. 

1963.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have 
the  matter  treated  from  all  points  of  view  ;  but  I 
suppose  that,  if  you  were  to  compare  the  two 
sets  of  figures,  Sir  William  Muir's  and  yours,  in 
point  of  trustworthiness,  you  would  rather  draw 
deductions  from  the  results  in  Sir  William  Muir's 
than  in  j'ours  ? — Both  sets  of  figures  are  Sir 
William  Muir's ;  but,  in  the  evidence  that  I 
have  put  before  the  Committee  on  this  occasion, 
I  have  made  use  of  the  figures  that  represented 
the  whole  disease  in  the  army,  and  that  was  at 
the  request,  or  at  least  on  the  jsroposal,  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Reading,  and  also  on 
the  representation  of  the  Right  honourable  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Halifax,  that  we  were  not 
giving  the  whole  facts.  Therefore  that  further 
basis  was  selected  to  give  the  whole  facts  and  to 
meet  his  views. 

1964.  But  the  return  which  has  been  handed 
in  by  Sir  William  Muir,  I  suppose,  is  based  upon 
facts  ? — This  is  quite  another  business.  This 
return  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  gives  the  number  at 
the  stations  under  the  Acts  as  they  came  under 
the  Acts,  leaving  all  those  that  were  not  under 
the  Acts  as  not  being  under  them.  Now,  it  was 
objected  at  a  very  early  period  by  Dr.  Nevins,  in 
one  of  his  publications  which  was  handed  in  to 
the  Committee,  when  he  was  examined,  that  that 
was  fallacious.  Upon  considering  his  objections 
I  thought  that  they  were  in  that  respect  well 
founded,  and  to  meet  that  I,  in  some  articles  that 
I  was  writing  in  the  medical  papers  at  the 
time,  took  the  stations  under  the  Acts  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  arranged  them  by  them- 
selves, and  continued  that  right  on,  and  that 
has  been  the  practice  that  has  prevailed  ever 
since. 

1965.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  these  figures  of  Sir  William  Muir's 
and  the  figures  in  your  statement ;  for  instance, 
what  I  particularly  ask  you  about  is,  with  re- 
lation to  the  statistics  of  secondary  syphilis  ; 
Sir  William  Muir's  figures  show,  for  instance, 
that  the  ratio  of  men  constantly  in  hospital  during 
the  six  years  from  1873  to  1878  with  secondary 
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syphilis  was  1'78,  and  that  is  exactly  what  you 
have  got  in  your  return  ? — Yes. 

1966.  But,  in  the  unprotected  districts  you 
give  the  ratio  of  2-16  and  Sir  William  Muir's 
figures  work  out  a  ratio  of  2-6  ?  — Is  that  merely 
taking  the  sum  of  the  ratios  that  are  found  there  ? 

1967.  It  is  taking  the  sum  of  tlie  ratios? — 
Then  there  is  a  source  of  error.  I  have  wrought 
it  out  by  taking  the  total  number  of  men  for 
those  periods  and  the  total  number  of  admissions 
for  those  pei-iods,  and,  v/orking  the  population 
that  way,  which  is  the  correct  way  of  doing  it, 
that  will  give  you  different  figures. 

196S,  I  see  that  your  figures  are  different? — 
The  figures  in  that  return  are  somewhat,  different 
from  the  return  which  you  will  find  in  the  evi- 
dence of  1880. 

1969.  I  see  that  your  figures  are  different; 
take  the  figures  for  1878,  which  are  given  in 
Eeturn  No.  1,  page  2  ;  in  the  protected  disti'icts 
you  have  a  total  number  of  troops  in  each  case 
of  55,813?— Yes. 

1970.  Then  you  come  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  primary  syphilis  in  hospital  daily  ;  when  you 
come  to  the  ratios  per  1,000,  you  give  a  ratio  per 
1,000  of  2-90,  and  Sir  William  Muir's  return 
gives  a  ratio  of  3'14  for  the  same  set  of  men  for 
the  same  year  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  dis- 
crepancy ? — There  are  162  primar}'  cases,  and 
there  are  175  in  this  case.  That,  I  presume,  is 
one  of  the  slips  that  is  in  this  paper,  because  these 
facts  have  been  gone  over  again  and  corrected, 
and  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  slips  in 
them. 

1971.  Take  the  year  1875,  I  think  you  have 
got  the  same  number  of  troops  in  each  case? — 
48,606. 

1972.  Then  you  have  got  the  ratio  in  your 
return  2*57,  and  in  this  return  it  is  2"65  ;  how  do 
you  make  that  out? — Simply  that,  upon  correct- 
ing this  return,  which  they  have  done  in  a  subse- 
quent one,  the  numbers  came  out  as  I  give  them. 
I  have  used  the  numbers  from  this  one,  p.  55, 1880. 

1973.  This  one  of  Sir  William  Muir's  was 
handed  to  us  later  than  yours  ? — Y"es,  I  have 
gone  upon  the  Report  of  1880. 

1974.  I  understood  that  this  return  was  based 
upon  a  different  set  of  figures  primarily,  but  upon 
taking  a  number  of  the  figures,  we  find  that  they 
are  identical  ? — The  bottom  number,  which  em- 
braces the  figures  for  the  whole  army,  should  be 
the  same  as  this  Return  A,  Appendix  3,  in  the 
Report  of  1880  ;  but  in  arranging  this  return  in 
Appendix  3,  they  went  over  these  facts  again 
and  they  found  certain  errors  in  them,  which 
they  corrected,  and  I  am  told  that  this  represents 
the  present  state  of  things.  That  return  was  not 
sent  in  to  the  Committee,  but  it  was  sent  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  in  the  year  1879,  and 
this  Eeturn,  JNo.  3,  came  direct  in  1880. 

1975.  If  you  take  the  number  of  the  troops  in 
the  protected  districts  in  the  year  1870,  in  each 
return  it  is  41,580;  in  1871  it  is  54,096  in  each 
case  ;  in  1872  it  is  50,794  in  each  case  ;  in  1873 
it  is  48,039  in  each  case;  in  1874  it  is  48,136  in 
each  case  ;  in  1875  it  is  48,606  in  each  case  ;  and, 
I  think,  for  the  next  three  years  the  figures  are 
identical ;  but  before  1870,  apparently,  the  figures 
are  entirely  different  ? — Before  1870  you  are  in 
this  condition  :  that,  in  the  returns  I  have  been 
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dealing  with,  all  the  stations  that  come  under  the 
Acts  have  been  put  together. 

1976.  I  understand  now  that,  from  1870,  your 
figures  are  identical  with  Sir  William  Muir's. 
They  are  all  Sir  William  Muir's  figures  in  this 
Return,  No.  2  ? — Certainly  ;  except  for  the  errors 
that  they  found  in  going  over  them. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

1977-8.  Take  the  case  of  stations  not  under 
the  Act;  the  strength  is  45,316  in  both  returns 
in  the  year  1878  ;  the  cases  in  hospital  daily, 
according  to  your  figures,  are  99  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Y"es. 

1979.  But  Sir  William  Muir's  figures  give  it 
as  66  ? — Yes. 

1980.  And  you  give  the  i-atio  per  1,000  as 
2' 18,  and  he  gives  it  as  1"46  ? — Y'es. 

1981.  That  is  a  discrepancy,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  so  preposterous,  that  one  does  not 
know  how^  to  deal  with  it  ? — The  remark  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  you  to  make  ;  that  is  a  dis- 
crepancy, and  upon  examining  this  return  and 
comparing  it  with  the  other,  I  found  out  that 
there  had  been  a  marked  error  in  it,  because  I 
made  the  inquiry,  and  such  is  the  explanation  I 
got  and  give. 

Dr.  Cameron . 

1982.  Had  you  this  Mr.  Lefevre's  Eeturn  be- 
fore you  when  you  compiled  your  own  figures  ? 
— No,  I  only  saw  it  three  days  ago. 

1983.  We  find  out  that,  from  1873  to  1878, 
the  figures  happen  to  be  the  same  ;  you  give  the 
ratio  of  gonorvhaia,  et  sequela  from  1873  to  1878 
at  3'83  in  the  protected  districts? — In  the  re- 
turns that  I  gave  I  did  not  include  the  sequelm ; 
that  is  taken  from  another  return  ;  however,  you 
will  find  many  discrepancies  in  it. 

1984.  Y'ou  give  a  ratio  in  the  protected  dis- 
tricts from  1873  to  1878  of  3-83;  working  out 
Sir  William  Muir's  figures,  I  make  it  3  48? — 
Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  both  sets  are  Sir 
William  Muir's  figures  ;  but  one  return  was  sent 
in  two  years  ago,  and  the  other  return  was  sent 
in  less  than  one  year  ago. 

1985.  Calculations  made  two  years  ago  upon 
facts  that  occurred  two  years  ago  are  surely  quite 
as  likely,  if  not  mo;  e  likely,  to  be  correct,  than 
if  you  set  to  work  and  rummaged  up  your  facts 
at  a  later  date? — There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
should  have  agreed,  but  as  I  did  not  make  them 
I  cannot  help  it ;  I  did  not  see  that  return  until 
Friday , morning,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the 
return  which  1  have  acted  upon,  I  found  that 
there  were  a  number  of  discrepancies,  and  I 
made  inquiries  about  those  discrepancies,  and 
saw  the  working  sheets  and  found  that  there 
were  corrections  upon  them;  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  they  should  have  been  the  same  from 
the  commencement ;  but  as  I  did  not  make  them 
I  am  not  responsible  for  them  ;  the  arrangement 
is  difl'erent,  but  they  should  have  agreed. 

1986.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  more  sta- 
tistics, but  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
on  an  important  medical  point ;  there  are  two 
theories  about  venereal  sores  ;  one  set  of  autho- 
rities adopt  the  theory  that  all  venereal  sores 
are  syphilitic,  and  another  set  adopt  the  theory 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
that  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which 
one  only  is  syphilitic  ? — Yes. 

1987.  I  think  you  told  lis  that  in  consequence 
of  the  fiicts  set  forth  in  this  return  of  yours, 
numbered  6  B,  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  must  admit  the  duality  of  venereal 
sores? — I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it,  the  evidence  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
dualitj'. 

1988.  But  in  making  the  return  which  you 
withdrew  in  favour  of  this  one,  you  adopt  a 
system  of  arriving  at  your  secondaries  by  divid- 
ing tlic  primaries  by  one  figure,  viz.,  3  ;  that 
■ivould  indicate  that  at  that  time  you  conceived 
that  out  of  a  given  number  of  jirimaries  you 
should  have  had  the  same  number  of  secondaries  ? 
— I  did  not  conceive,  because  I  took  tlie  actual 
number  of  primaries  recorded  for  12  consecutive 
years,  and  the  actual  number  of  secondaries  re- 
corded for  12  consecutive  yeai's,  so  that  that  was 
the  fact  independent  of  any  conception  of  mine. 

1989.  But  you  applied  the  same  thing  to  the 
two  sets  of  stations  ? — I  did. 

1990.  And  I  reminded  you  at  the  time  that 
that  was  begging  the  question  as  to  the  duality 
of  venereal  sores,  and  you  denied  it  ? — I  think 
you  will  find  that,  if  I  said  anything,  I  said  what 
I  now  state,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  favour 
the  dual  theory. 

1991.  That  is  very  important;  admitting  the 
duality  of  the  disease,  you  are  aware  that  certain 
witnesses  have  given  evidence  before  us  that 
the  reduction  in  venereal  sores  in  the  protected 
stations  arises  from  the  detection  and  cure  of  the 
non-infecting  class  of  sores,  and  tliat  the  specific 
syphilitic  sore  really  remains  undiminished  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  statement, 

1992.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  gone  further, 
and  we  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  every 
truly  syphilitic  sore  is  followed  by  certain  second- 
ary symptoms  ? — Yes,  tliat  has  been  stated. 

1993.  What  is  your  opinion? — With  regard  to 
the  certainty  of  secondary  symptoms  following 
an  unquesticnable  primary  venereal  sore,  ray 
opinion  is,  that  by  adequate  treatment,  you  will 
diminish  the  number  of  secondaries  following  such 
sore. 

1994.  If  you  include,  for  instance,  syphilitic 
cachexia  amongst  your  secondaries,  do  you  think 
that  they  can  get  rid  of  that  altogether  by  treat- 
ment ? —  Syphilitic  cachexia  is  a  thing  mixed  up 
with  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual ill  addition  to  the  syphilis. 

1995.  Of  course  any  cachexia  may  be,  and  is, 
mixed  up  with  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
the  individual,  but  syphilitic  cachexia  must  be 
dependent  upon  syphilis?— I  would  not  like  to 
say  that.  It  is  cachexia  in  the  individual  who 
has  had  constitutional  syphilis,  but  tiie  two 
elements  are  most  likely  combined. 

1996.  Ilyou  admit  that,  I  suppose  you  would 
be  inclined  to  admit  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
secondary  after  every  true  syphilitic  sore? — I 
believe  that,  in  ceitain  cases,  you  can  stoj)  it,  but 
I  would  not  like  to  give  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  done. 

1997.  You  have,  I  suppose,  the  same  treatment 
in  the  military  hospitals  in  the  protected  and  un- 
protected stations  ? — Yes,  virtually  the  same,  on 
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account  of  the  same  individual  shifting  from  one 
to  the  other, 

1998.  You  show  here  a  very  much  larger  ratio 
of  secondaries  to  primaries  in  the  protected  than 
in  the  unprotected  districts  ? — Yes. 

1999.  How  do  you  explain  that? — I  gave  an 
instance  illustrating  it  that  occurred  to  myself  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  where  I  had  a  vast  number 
of  primary  sores  in  one  station,  and  a  small 
amount  of  secondary  syphilis.  I  went  to  the 
other  station,  where  I  had  a  very  small  number 
of  primary  sores,  and  an  equally  large  proportion 
of  secondary  syphilis  as  in  the  station  that  I  had 
left,  where  the  primary  sores  were  chiefly  con- 
tracted. A  secondary  case  is  a  thing  which 
occurs  two  or  three  or  four  months  after  the 
primary  sore  has  healed, 

2000.  You,  as  I  understand,  explain  the 
higher  ratio  by  the  transfers  ? — That  is  so,  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

2001.  Is  there  any  other  explanation  that  you 
can  give '/ — Nothing  beyond  that ;  the  cases  will 
occur  very  mitch  as  the  primary  cases  are  occur- 
ing  at  the  place  where  they  are. 

2002.  May  I  take  it  that  you  consider  that 
the  transfers  constitute  the  exjjlanation  alto- 
gether ? — No.  You  may  have  an  increase  of 
jjrimary  sores  at  a  station,  or  series  of  stations, 
and  you  will  have,  resulting  from  that,  whether 
they  occur  at  the  same  station  or  elsewhere,  a 
l^roiDortionate  number  of  secondaries. 

2003.  What  I  want  to  have  distinctly  stated 
is,  whether  you  explain  the  high  ratio  of 
secondaries  to  primaries,  in  the  protected  dis- 
tricts, by  the  transfer  of  cases  in  which  the 
primary  sore  had  been  contracted? — I  think  that 
is  the  chief  thing. 

2004.  If  there  is  anything  else,  will  you 
mention  it? — I  have  admitted  that  the  seconda- 
ries seem  to  follow  in  the  protected  districts  in  a 
slightly  higher  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  ratio  of 
36  to  100,^instead  of  33  to  100,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  get  the  facts  as  to  the  admissions  of 
secondaries  at  the  two  sets  of  stations.  That 
would  give,  in  the  protected  districts,  about  one- 
eleventh  more  of  the  secondary  cases  than  you 
would  have  from  an  equal  number  of  sores  as 
they  occur  in  the  unprotected  districts. 

2005.  But  the  really  important  thing,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  transfer  ? — That  is  the  really  im- 
piortact  thing. 

2006.  Have  j^ou  ever  worked  out  what  the 
result  of  the  transfers  would  be  ? — I  have  endea- 
voured to  work  it  out. 

2007.  I  have  tried  to  work  it  out,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  transfer  must  tell  in  favour  of 
diminishing  the  ratio  below  its  proper  proportion 
in  the  protected  districts,  and  increasing  it  above 
its  prosier  proportion  in  the  unprotected  districts  ? 
— It  must  operate  the  other  way, 

2008.  Let  us  work  it  out ;  in  the  unprotected 
stations  you  have  got  a  much  higher  ratio  of 
primaries  than  you  have  in  the  protected  sta- 
tions ;  that  is  admitted  ? — Yes,  in  later  times. 

2009.  If  you  lake  1,000  men  from  an  unpro- 
tected station  and  draft  them  into  a  protected 
station,  you  increase  the  number  of  primaries  in 
that  protected  district,  do  you  not? — No. 

2010.  Suppose  that  you  draft  1,000  men  from 
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an  unprotected  station  to  a  protected  station,  and 
vice  versa,  replace  them  by  1,000  men  from  the 
protected  station,  and  send  them  into  the  unpro- 
tected station,  will  not  the  result  be  to  give  you 
fewer  than  the  normal  primaiy  cases  in  the  un- 
protected district,  and  more  than  the  normal  pri- 
mary cases  in  the  protected  districts  ? — No  ;  I 
think  j'ou  do  not  notice  that  if  you  take  1,000 
men  from  the  protected  districts,  we  will  say 
from  the  year  1870  to  the  year  1873,  which  is  a 
period  when  the  Act  was  in  force,  and  we  had 
not  Lord  Cardwell's  Order,  the  1,000  men  in  a 
twelvemonth  in  the  non-protected  district  would 
have  had  86  cases  of  primary  syphilis.  The 
1,000  men  in  the  stations  under  the  Act  during 
the  same  period  would  have  had  52'5,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  larger  number  of  sores  in  the  non- 
protected districts  than  in  the  protected  dis- 
tricts. 

2011.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  effect  of  the 
transfers ;  must  not  the  effect  of  the  transfers 
always  be  to  increase,  abnormally,  the  number  of 
primaries  in  the  protected  districts,  and  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  primaries  in  the  unpro- 
tected districts  ? — That  is  what  I  have  been 
saying  all  along. 

2012.  Then  we  are  at  one  there.  "Would  not 
the  necessary  result  of  that  be  to  show  that  your 
ratio  of  secondaries  to  primaries  is  abnormally 
and  unfairly  low  in  the  protected  districts,  and 
abnormally  and  unfairly  high  in  the  unprotected 
districts ;  in  other  words,  does  it  not  show  that 
your  ratio  of  56  in  the  protected  districts  should 
be  something  more  like  60  or  70,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  that  your  42'2  ratio  in  the  unpro- 
tected districts  should  be  something  less? — No. 

2013.  Then  how  do  you  make  out  that  ? — We 
dealt  just  now  with  the  primaries,  but  while 
your  1,000  men  in  the  unprotected  districts  had 
86  f)er  1,000  primary  sores,  they  would  have,  as  a 
consequence,  upon  that  86  per  1,000  a  fixed  or 
tolerably  fixed  proportion  of  secondary  symp- 
toms. Part  of  these  would  be  developed  in  that 
district  and  part  of  them  would  be  developed  in 
the  other  district.  The  52'5  men  in  the  disti'icts 
under  the  Acts  would  have  a  fixed  proportion  of 
secondaries  developed  in  proportion  to  the  inter- 
course. 

2014.  Then  you  are  again  begging  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duality  of  the  disease  ? — By  no  means. 
I  admit  it.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  argu- 
ment. 

2015.  It  is  altogether  material  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  what  I  want  to  show  is  this :  that  if  you 
admit  the  duality  of  the  disease,  you  can  explain 
the  facts ;  if  you  do  not  admit  the  duality  of  the 
disease,  I  want  to  hear  the  explanation  ? — Then, 
if  you  do  not  admit  the  duality  of  the  disease,  I 
maintain  that  the  duality,  or  the  unity  of  the 
disease  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  We 
know  from  the  experience  of  the  whole  army 
only  about  one  case  of  secondaiy  syphilis  appears 
for  every  three  cases  of  primary.  Then  there 
must  be  something  that  keeps  two-thirds  of  those 
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cases  from  developing  into  constitutional  syphilis 
if  it  be  all  the  same  virus. 

2016.  Let  us  keep  to  the  point;  the  point  is 
this  :  I  say  that  the  transfers  increase  abnormally 
the  number  of  primai-ies.  Supposing  that  1,000 
men  go  from  an  unprotected  to  a  protected  dis- 
trict, they  carry  with  them  a  larger  amount  of 
primary  sores,  do  they  not,  than  the  men  in  the 
protected  district? — The  primary  sores  will  have 
got  partly  healed,  because  they  heal  up  in  a 
short  time. 

2017.  Then  has  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  any 
effect? — Decidedly,  because  there  were  a  great 
number  of  primary  sores  which  were  not  re- 
ported. 

2018.  And  when  this  regiment  goes  from  an 
unprotected  to  a  pi'otected  district,  the  whole 
number  of  sores  which  have  not  been  reported 
are  examined  and  detected,  are  they  not? — They 
are  examined  and  detected. 

2019.  Then  have  the  numbers  increased  by 
that  ? — That  is  just  a  point  about  which  I  want 
to  give  you  a  caution.  These  sores  will  heal 
and  are  healed  in  a  short  time,  so  that  a  very 
small  number  of  them  will  come  to  be  transferred 
at  that  period. 

2020.  But  how  long  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
time  between  impui'e  coitus  and  the  appearance 
and  the  cure  of  a  true  venereal  infecting  sore  ? — 
It  has  been  stated,  and  the  belief  at  the  present 
time  is,  that  the  true  venereal  sore  takes  10  days 
to  a  month  before  it  appears. 

2021.  You  are  aware  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  people.  Professor  Lee,  for  example,  would 
state  that  10  days  is  too  short  a  period? — Pro- 
fessor Lee  goes  for  10  days. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2022.  That  is,  when  the  local  infection  makes 
its  appearance? — Yes;  the  true  venereal  sore. 
He  admits  that  what  is  called  the  local  sore  will 
appear  in  two  or  three  days,  but  the  true  vene- 
real sore  is  a  pimple,  which  may  occur  from 
10  days  to  a  month  after  infection. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2023.  How  long  do  you  say  that  the  two 
classes  of  sore  would  last  ? — They  last,  taken 
together,  from  the  evidence  that  we  have,  about 
28  days ;  that  is  taking  the  two  sores  together. 

2024.  I  suppose  that  if  you  said  taking  six 
weeks  from  the  period  of  infection  to  the  period 
of  cure  it  would  not  be  at  all  too  long  ? — No ; 
that  is  for  a  true  venereal  sore. 

2025.  We  will  take  them  together  ?—Theu 
the  mean  period  would  be  rather  less  than  that, 
but  the  true  venereal  sore  would  take  longer ; 
the  sore  might  heal  but  it  would  leave  induration, 
which  you  would  require  to  treat, 

2026.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the 
mean  period  ? — The  mean  period  would  be  about 
:j8  days. 
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Mr.  O'Shaiighnessy. 
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The  Eight  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Inspector  General  Lawson,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2027.  I  BELIEVE  you  have  a  Paper  to  hand  in 
which  was  asked  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Committee  ? — A  Eeturn  was  asked  for  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Stansfeld 
and  Mr.  Hopwood,  and  I  will  now  -^ut  that 
Return  in  {the  same  ivas  handed  in).  There 
is  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  mention 
with  regurd  to  Return  No.  6  A.,  which  I 
handed  in  previouslj'.  That  Return  is  based 
upon  a  Return  which  I  obtained  from  the  Army 
Medical  Department;  but  in  compiling  the 
Return  which  I  have  just  handed  in  I  found  that 
the  secondary  syphilis  for  Windsor  was  included 
with  London  for  1867  and  1868,  and  it  was 
proper  to  transfer  a  portion  of  those  cases  from 
London,  which  was  not  under  the  Acts,  to 
Windsor,  which  was  under  the  Acts.  I  carried 
the  alterations  right  through  in  No.  6  B.,  and 
the  Return  which  is  now  printed  has  all  those 
correctly. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2028.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  let  me  have  a 
Return  showing  the  statistics  of  gonorrhoeal 
sequelae ;  have  you  been  able  to  obtain  such  a 
Return  ? — The  Return  has  been  in  preparation, 
but  it  is  rather  a  complicated  one,  and  it  has  not 
been  completed  yet.  I  have  been  inquiring 
about  it  this  morning. 

2029.  Would  you  inform  the  Committee 
whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  different  venereal  diseases  throughout  the 
Army,  or  whether  they  are  all  treated  upon  one 
uniform  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  is  syphilis 
both  primary  and  secondary,  uniformly  or 
generally  treated  in  the  same  way ;  does  every 
surgeon,  in  treating  gonorrhoea,  act  upon  his  own 
discretion,  or  does  he  act  according  to  regula- 
tions ? — He  must  act  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, so  far  as  applying  remedies  go. 

2030.  But  1  am  asking  you  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  remedies  ;  for  instance,  as  you  are 
aware,  Carmichael  went  in  largely  for  cold  water 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  ;  would  a  surgeon  be 
allowed  such  latitude  as  that  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is 
left  to  his  own  judgment  entirely  as  a  medical 
man. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

2031.  But  what  is  the  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment of,  say,  primary  venereal  sores  ? — Venereal 
sores  are  generally  treated  by  local  remedies 
until  some  evidence  of  constitutional  symptoms 
appears. 

2032.  A  member  of  the  Committee  asked  a 
question  leading  one  to  infer  that  mercury  was 
never  used  in  a  case  of  primary  sores,  and  that 
an  expectant  treatment  was  always  resorted  to  ? 
— I  would  not  like  to  say  that  that  was  always 
the  case,  but  1  believe  that  that  is  the  general 
practice. 

2033.  Then  does  the  Director  General,  for 
instance,  recommend  a  certain  line  of  treatment? 
— No,  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  medical  man  in 
charge  of  the  case. 

2034.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  an  ordinary  primary  sore  would 
remain  unhealed  if  it  was  not  treated  ? — That 
would  depend  very  much  upon  what  the  man  did, 
and  whether  he  was  carei'ul  in  keeping  it  clean, 
and  so  forth. 

2035.  I  supjiose  three  or  four  weeks  would 
not  be  too  long  to  take? — Taking  one  case  with 
another,  I  should  think  not ;  in  fact,  I  am  certain 
it  would  not,  because,  even  with  the  best  treat- 
ment, it  will  take  nearly  that  time. 

2036.  Then  we  might  take  longer,  say  six 
weeks  ? — It  might  be  six  weeks  ;  I  will  not  be 
positive  upon  that  point,  because  it  is  a  point 
that  we  never  wait  to  try. 

2037.  But  I  am  referring  to  the  large  number 
of  cases  which  under  Lord  Cardwell's  Order 
must  escape  detection ;  and  my  reason  for  asking 
the  question  was  its  bearing  upon  the  difference 
of  the  ratios  of  secondary  to  primary  syphilis  in 
the  protected  and  the  unprotected  districts ; 
would  you  state  from  the  Return  No.  6  B.  what 
the  ratios  in  those  districts  respectively  are  ? — 
The  percentage  of  secondary  to  primary  venereal 
sores  in  the  period  1867-72,  in  the  stations  under 
the  Acts,  was  o7'6. 

2038.  Against  31-2  In  the  unprotected 
districts  ? — That  is  so. 

2039.  And  in  the  latest  years,  from  1873  to 
1878,  it  was  56  in  the  protected  districts,  and 
42  "4  in  the  others. — Yes. 

2040.   I  think 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

2040.  I  think,  you  informed  the  Committee 
that  when  troops  marched  from  an  unprotected 
to  a  protected  district,  they  underwent  an 
examination  ? — Yes,  on  going  into  a  protected, 
district. 

20-41.  So  that  all  the  primary  disease  in  the 
body  moved  would  be  detected,  and  would  go  to 
swell  the  amount  of  primary  disease  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  protected  districts  ? — Yes. 

2042.  And  it  would  thereby  diminish  the  ratio 
of  secondaries  to  primaries  by  increasing  the 
primaries,  and  leaving  the  secondaries  the  same  ? 
— It  would  so  far  have  that  effect. 

2043.  Therefore,  that  is  one  cause  which  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  ratio  of  secondaries  to 
primaries,  as  stated  in  this  column,  is  rather 
under  the  mark  than  over  it? — So  far  as  that 
immediate  question  goes  ;  but  of  course  there  is 
a  much  larger  question  to  come  against  this. 

2044.  On  the  other  side,  in  the  case  of  the 
movement  of  the  troops  from  a  protected  into  an 
unprotected  district,  they  do  not  submit  to  any 
examination,  I  suppose,  either  on  leaving  the 
protected  district  or  entering  the  unprotected 
district  ? — Usually  they  do  not  submit  to  any 
examination  on  leaving  the  protected  district ;  it 
is  optional  with  the  protected  disti-ict  to  examine 
them  or  not ;  J  believe  that  they  are  not  gene- 
rally examined. 

2045.  Then  you  would  have  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  accumulation  of  primary  disease  acquired 
in  the  protected  district  sent  into  the  unprotected 
district,  would  you  not? — Yes. 

2046.  It  w^juld  not  appear  in  the  return  of 
primaries  in  the  protected  district  ? — No. 

2047.  But  the  results  would  appear  in  the 
amount  of  secondary  disease  ? — It  might  appear 
in  the  amount  of  secondary  disease  in  the  unpro- 
tected district. 

2048.  It  would,  therefore,  swell  the  amount  of 
secondary  disease  in  the  unprotected  district, 
would  it  not  ? — By  the  amount  to  which  it  was 
carried. 

2049.  Without  correspondingly  increasing  the 
amount  of  primary  disease  ? — No,  that  is  the 
point  which  I  wanted  to  explain. 

2050.  But  in  hospital?— In  the  unprotected 
district  you  would  have,  exactly  as  in  the  pro- 
tected district,  cases  that  went  there,  and  although 
they  were  not  detected  by  medical  inspection, 
the  men  might  still  come  forward  and  report 
themselves. 

2051.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  we  have 
had  it  stated  again  and  again  that  the  effect  of 
Lord  Cardwell's  order  was  to  bring  about  the 
concealment  of  disease  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2052.  And  that  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
with  a  disease  often  entailing  such  slight 
inconvenience  as  primary  syphilis,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

2053.  Then  my^  argument  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  the  transference  of  men  from  a  pro- 
tected to  an  unprotected  district  would  not 
increase  the  number  of  admissions  for  primary 
syphilis  in  the  unprotected  district,  but  would 
increase  the  result  in  secondaries  ? — It  would 
increase  the  result  in  secondaries,  but  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  would  not  increase  the  result  in 
primaries  as  well. 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

2054.  But  not  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  men 
had  been  examined  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  a  very  small  differ- 
ence. 

2055.  Would  not  that,  pro  tanto,  render  the 
figures  in  the  last  column  of  this  Return,  the  per- 
centage of  secondary  or  primary  sores  in  unpro- 
tected districts,  higher  than  they  should  be '.' — 
Certainly  it  would  tend  to  show  that ;  though 
I  give  that,  of  course,  with  the  reservation 
that  this  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
total. 

2056.  I  merely  ask  vou  whether  it  would  not 
be  so,  pro  tanto'i — Certainly, 

2057.  Therefore,  pro  tanto,  the  ratio  given  in 
the  protected  district  comes  to  be  too  low,  and, 
pro  tanto,  in  the  unprotected  district  it  comes  to 
be  too  high  ? — Yes. 

2058.  Therefore  we  have  it  that  in  the  pro- 
tected district  you  have  a  ratio  of  over  56  of 
secondary  to  primary  syphilis? — Fifty-six  per 
cent,  on  the  primaries  admitted. 

2059.  As  you  admitted,  there  are  more  than 
that  56  per  cent.  ? — Still  we  are  dealing  with 
ratios  backwards  and  forwards,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  mix  up  the  one  ratio  with  the  other ; 
ray  object  is  merely  to  keep  them  clear. 

2060.  You  have  admitted  that  the  ratio 
given  was,  pro  tanto,  too  low  in  one  case,  and, 
pro  tanto,  too  high  in  the  other  case  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt. 

2061.  You  said,  I  think,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
movement  of  a  body  of  troops  from  an  unpro- 
tected district  to  a  protected  district  you  have 
an  examination,  and  all  the  men  with  primary 
venereal  disease  are  discovered  and  are  sent  into 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

2062.  The  effect  is,  therefore,  abnormally 
to  increase  the  number  of  primary  cases  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  in  the  protected  district  ? — 
Yes. 

2063.  And  by  tliat  amoimt  to  diminish  the 
ratio  of  a  given  number  of  secondaries  to  the 
primaries? — Certainly,  that  would  be  the  effect, 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

2064.  And  you  have  the  converse  effect 
in  the  other  case  ? — Not  exactly  the  converse 
effect. 

2065.  You  have  got,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  con- 
verse effect  ? — So  far  as  it  goes. 

2066.  What  I  ask  you,  therefore,  is  (and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  mathematical 
deduction);  must  it  not,  therefore,  follow  that  the 
ratio  of  secondary  disease  found  in  the  protected 
district  to  the  primary  disease  recorded  there  is 
higher  than  the  figures  shown  by  the  method 
necessarily  adopted ;  that  is  to  say,  above  the 
56  ? — Yes,  it  will  be  higher  by  that  little  sum, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

2067.  And  it  will  be  lower  in  the  other  case 
than  42  ? — It  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
lower. 

2068.  You  have,  therefore,  a  difference  of 
effects  shown  in  the  protected  district  and  the 
unprotected  district  greater  than  the  difference 
between  56  and  42.  As  a  medical  fact,  given 
the  same  disease,  the  same  patients,  and  the  same 
general  treatment,  should  you  not  have  the  same 
results  where  you  come  to  that  with  thousands 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
of  cases  ? — By  no  means  :  because  the  primary 
disease  is  a  thing  which  makes  its  appearance 
shortly  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  district  where 
it  is  contracted  ;  but  the  secondary  disease  is  a 
thing  which  may  not  appear  from  two  to  12 
months  after,  and  in  the  mean,  I  should  say  from 
four  to  six  months,  is  the  period  which  elapses 
between  the  contraction  of  the  primary  disease 
and  the  appearance  of  it. 

2069.  But  that  is  not  my  question  :  given 
the  same  disease,  the  same  patients,  and  the  same 
treatment,  should  you  not  have  in  this  large 
number  the  same  result? — This  is  essential  to 
that  understanding  of  the  case ;  that  there  is  a 
large  transference  of  people  between  the  time 
of  their  contracting  the  primary  disease  and 
displaj-ing  the  secondary  disease,  and  that  trans- 
ference has  the  effect  of  sending  a  large  number 
of  secondary  cases  from  the  stations  where  they 
are  contracted  into  the  other  set  of  stations 
before  they  are  manifested. 

2070.  But  as  you  have  just  admitted,  the 
effect  of  those  transfers  is  to  augment  tlie  ratio 
in  the  protected  district,  and  to  diminish  it  in  the 
unprotected  district? — That  is  in  the  case  of 
primary  symptoms  ;  but  I  am  now  giving  you 
one  of  those  things  that  come  in  to  completely 
dissipate  that  by  something  far  greater. 

2071.  That  would  be  so  if  the  movement  of 
troops  had  the  reverse  effect  of  that  which  you 
admitted  that  it  has  ? — No,  if  you  have  a  set  of 
stations  where  you  are  contracting  syphilis  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  thousand  per  annum,  and  another 
set  of  stations  where  you  contract  syphilis  at  the 
rate  of  only  50  per  thousand  per  annum,  and  you 
take  1,000  men  from  the  places  where  they  are 
contracting  at  the  rate  of  100  per  thousand,  they 
will  carry  a  far  larger  number  of  secondary 
syphilis  with  them  than  they  will  from  the  place 
where  they  are  only  contracting  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  thousand. 

2072.  But  as  you  are  aware  there  is  another 
theory,  viz.,  that  the  two  classes  of  venereal  sores 
are  not  the  same,  and  that  the  detachment  tliat 
takes  venereal  sores  with  it  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
thousand,  takes  venereal  sores  which  will  even- 
tuate in  syphilis  ;  whereas  the  detachment  which 
takes  venereal  sores  at  the  rate  of  100  per  thou- 
sand brings  with  it  50  which  are  non-infecting, 
and  50  which  are  infecting.  I  do  not  say  which 
theory  is  correct;  but  is  there  not  such  a  theory  ? 
— Such  a  theory  has  been  advanced,  but  without 
any  adequate  reason. 

2073.  But  would  not  that  theory  explain  tiie 
difference  of  the  ratios? — No,  I  gave  you  a  case 
that  occurred  to  myself  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
where  I  had  a  certain  number  of  men  under  my 
own  observation,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  primary  syphilis  m  one  place  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  secondary  syphilis  ;  and  when  we  went 
to  another  station  we  had  a  large  development  of 
secondary  syphilis,  and  the  priniaiy  cases  were 
very  few ;  and  that  must  take  place  ;  there  is  no 
help  for  it. 

2074.  I  repeat  that  question  that  I  put  before  : 
given  the  same  disease,  the  same  patients,  and 
the  same  treatment,  should  you  not  have  the 
same  results  ? — Certainly ;   we  should  have  the 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

same  results,  provided  that  you  keep  the  people 
at  the  same  stations. 

2075.  Given  the  same  disease,  the  same  men, 
and  the  same  treatment,  what  earthly  difference 
can  it  make  in  the  result  ? — The  fact  of  whether 
a  station  is  under  the  Acts  or  not  under  the  Acts 
makes  all  the  difference. 

2076.  I  put  the  question  without  any  allusion 
to  the  effect  of  the  answer;  I  simply  ask  you 
whether,  given  the  same  patients,  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  the  same  disease,  you  should  not  on  a 
million  cases  have  the  same  results?— I  admit 
that  on  your  postulate  you  should  have  the  same 
results. 

2077.  A  question  of  considerable  importance,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  what  will  be  the  effect  of  short 
service;  what  was  the  length  of  service  10  years 
ago,  and  what  is  it  now  ? — Ten  years  ago  it  was 
10  years'  service,  and  now  I  believe  it  is  nomin- 
ally six  years,  but  it  has  been  varied  a  good  deal, 
and  of  course  it  alters  with  regiments  going 
abroad. 

2078.  With  regiments  at  home,  what  is  it? — 
Regiments  at  home  are  so  much  composed  of 
young  men,  and  men  of  longer  standing,  that  you 
cannot  be  positive  as  to  all  the  men  having  one 
length  of  service. 

2079.  The  shorter  your  term  of  service  the 
smaller  must  be  your  amount  of  secondary 
syphilis  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  doubtful. 

2080.  I  think  you  said  secondary  syphilis  takes 
from  six  to  12  months? — It  takes  six  months, 
on  the  average. 

2081.  Supposing  that  it  takes  six  months  on 
the  average,  you  must  always  have  the  results  of 
the  last  six  months'  primary  disease  appearing 
after  the  men  have  left  the  Army? — Yes,  that  is 
so  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  only  contracted 
it  six  months  before  leaving. 

2082.  rio  far  as  secondary  syphilis  is  concerned, 
you  must  have  the  result  of  the  last  six  months' 
primary  syphilis  contracted  in  the  Army  making 
its  appearance  after  the  man  has  left  ? — Yes. 

2083.  And  six  months  must  constitute  a  larger 
fraction  of  six  years  than  it  does  of  10  years ; 
nearly  twice  as  large  ? — Yes. 

2084.  Therefore  that  should  have  a  result, 
should  it  not,  in  diminishing  the  ratio  of  secon- 
dary disease  ? — It  would  have  a  very  small  result. 

2085.  It  would  be  a  diminution  of  one -sixth, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  not  diminish  the  result  by 
one-sixth,  because  most  of  those  men  have  con- 
tracted primary  syphilis  long  before  they  have 
been  si.x:  years  in  the  Army. 

2086.  The  secondary  syphilis  arising  out  of 
the  last  six  months'  primary  syphilis  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Army  Returns  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2087.  Therefore  you  have  the  difference  be- 
tween six  and  ten?—  You  would  not  have  nearly 
that  amount.  The  greater  portion  of  those  men 
have  contracted  syphilis  before  they  have  been 
three  years  in  the  Army. 

2088.  How  do  you  explain  that  ? — Simply  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  young  men,  and  they  get 
in  the  way  of  it  and  they  get  it. 

2089.  Of  course  that  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  I  presume  that  the  older  soldiers  are 
not  altogether  pre-eminently  moral  ? — True,  but 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
neither  are  they   pre-eminently  intangible,   and 
they    have   felt    the    consequences    of    previous 
indiscretions. 

2090.  At  what  age  do  they  enter  the  Army  ?— 
From  17  to  26,  or  more. 

2091.  And  I  suppose  a  man,  after  having 
served  six  years,  would  still  be  a  very  young 
man  ? — He  would  be  23,  supposing  that  he  joined 
at  17. 

2092.  And  he  would  be  apt  to  be  thoughtless 
and  indiscreet  ? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  is  otherwise. 

2093.  However,  you  admit  that  short  service 
will  give  you  a  smaller  number  V — It  will  give  a 
very  slightly  smaller  number  of  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis. 

2094.  Could  you  tell  me  generally  the  nature 
of  the  gonorrhoea!  sequelas  ? — There  is  what  is 
called  orchitis  and  stricture,  which  is  a  thing 
which  takes  a  considerable  timq  to  come  on. 

2095.  Is  stricture  classed  as  one  of  the 
sequelse  ? — Yes;  and  there  may  be  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  with  it,  which  is  not  at  all 
common. 

2096.  Would  you  class  gonon-hceal  rheumatism 
as  one  of  the  sequela3 .'' — Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is 
not  frequent,  but  it  is  classed  amongst  the 
sequelEe  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  also. 

20!t7.  Do  you  class  all  those  as  sequelaj :  is  stric- 
ture always  classed  as  a  gonorrhoeal  sequelaj? — Yes, 
that  has  been  hitherto  classed  as  one  of  the  sequels. 

Mr.  IVillinm  Fowler. 

2098.  In  your  evidence  in  1879  I  think  you 
said  that  you  considered  that  the  14  subjected 
stations  and  the  14  selected  unsubjected  stations 
might  be  compared  ? — Yes. 

2099.  In  your  diagram  which  is  contained  in 
your  table,  I  think  the  upper  line  is  the  14 
stations  never  under  the  Acts,  and  the  lower  line 
the  stations  always  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

2100.  Those  run  very  parallel  all  through? — ■ 
Yes. 

2101.  But  you  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that 
those  never  under  the  Acts  are  decidedly  lower 
than  the  others? — Certainly. 

2102.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  you  selected 
those  that  were  the  highest,  and  did  not  take  the 
whole  ? — -The  14  non-subjected  stations  were 
originally  selected  as  containing  500  men.  The 
selection  was  not  made  by  me,  but  was  made  in 
the  Army  Medical  Department  Office,  by  Dr. 
Balfoui-,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Statistical 
Department,  and  took  those  stations  containing 
500  men  as  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
justify  some  inferences  frona  them. 

2103.  I  want  to  understand  exactly  your 
evidence  on  another  point:  from  1860  to  1863  I 
think  you  will  find,  if  you  take  the  stations  under 
the  Acts,  and  those  not  under  the  Acts,  there  was 
a  continuous  fall  in  both  classes  of  stations,  practi- 
cally a  parallel  fall;  and  that  was  before  the 
Acts,  was  it  not  ? — That  was  before  the  Acts. 

2104.  And  therefore  it  could  not  possibly  be 
caused  by  the  Acts  ? — No. 

2105.  And  yet  the  fall  was  then  going  on 
rapidly  ? — Yes. 

2106.  In  1863  to  1866,  the  date  of  the  second 
Act,  there  is  a  fall  going  on  also  in  both  sets  of 
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stations? — There  is  a  considerable  rise  in  1864, 
and  the  fall  to  1866  in  the  14  stations  never  under 
the  Acts  is  decided  ;  similarly  there  is  a  rise  at 
all  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  ;  but  at  the 
14  stations  which  come  under  the  Acts  there  is  a 
fall  without  any  rise,  though  with  a  little  irregu- 
larity. 

2107.  Then  if  the  first  Act  of  1864  was  the 
cause  of  the  fall  in  the  subjected  stations,  to  what 
do  you  attribute  the  fall  in  the  unsubjected 
stations? — I  do  not  attribute  the  Act  of  1864 
alone  as  the  cause  or'  the  fall,  but  there  is  that 
which  I  think  overrides  the  whole  of  this  question, 
that  is  to  say,  the  alterations  in  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  in  the  country  which  overrides  these 
Acts  altogether. 

2108.  You  think  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement as  regards  the  disease  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  that  affects  both  sets  of  stations? 
— There  was  an  improvement  at  that  time  ;  from 
1860,  onwards,  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  all  over  the  country 
until  1866  at  all  the  stations. 

2109.  That  is  your  theory,  but  yoti  have  no 
evidence  on  that  point  ? — On  the  contrary,  here 
is  the  evidence  in  this  diagram. 

2110.  You  think  that  that  diagram  shows  that 
there  must  have  been  a  cause  at  work  apart  from 
the  Acts,  and  outside  the  Army  ? — It  is  outside 
the  Army. 

2111.  But  I  thought  there  was  a  great  change 
as  regards  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Army 
and  the  habits  of  the  soldier  at  that  time  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  a  thing  that  has 
happened  in  this  Return  for  the  first  time ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  obvious  from  returns  placed 
before  the  Committee  in  1879,  that  the  thing  had 
gone  on  from  1830  to  1846,  long  before  these 
Acts  were  thought  of,  so  that  this  is  not  au 
isolated  point  by  any  means. 

2112.  Does  that  argument  apply  in  the  case 
also  of  the  fall  from  1869  to  1877,  say,  which  is 
very  similar  ? — It  applies  there  also  ;  if  you  look 
at  the  table  at  the  side,  the  fall  at  the  fourteen 
stations  never  under  the  Acts,  was  to  98  in 
1866;  it  rose  again  to  115  the  following  year, 
with  a  slight  fall  again,  and  then  in  1869  it  was 
up  to  128,  and  then  it  fell  again  to  1871;  and  we 
find  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  all  three  sets 
of  stations  ;  further  than  that,  we  find  from  the 
Registrar  General's  Returns  as  to  the  general 
health  of  the  country  that  the  same  thing  took 
place  with  regard  to  syphilis. 

2113.  You  admit  that  the  principal  fall  took 
place  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2114.  And  the  fill  has  been  continuous  both 
at  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  the  stations 
not  under  the  Acts,  down  to  1877  ;  at  any  rate, 
if  I  understand  your  answer,  it  comes  to  this  : 
that  the  fall  is  not  occasioned  by  the  Acts  princi- 
pally, but  by  other  causes? — There  is  one  large 
cause  dominating  everything,  and  that  is  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  country ;  and 
before  we  can  get  at  any  influence  of  the  Acts 
we  must  eliminate  that. 

2115.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 

regard  to  some  rather  peculiar  discrepancies  that 

there  are  in  the  subjected   and   the  unsubjected 
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stations  ;  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  one  of  them 
hapjoened  in  the  years  1862  and  1863  ;  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  one,  and  not  a  rise  in  the  other  ? — 
Yes. 

2116.  Then  again  in  1S66  and  1867  you  find 
the  same  thing  occurring,  and  in  1868  and  1869, 
just  before  the  third  Act  passed,  there  was  the 
same  thing ;  do  you  think  that  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  extraordinary  movement  of  prosti- 
tutes just  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed;  have 
you  considered  that  point  at  all ;  I  daresay  you 
remember  the  figures  ;  I  will  just  refresh  your 
memory,  if  you  like,  from  Captain  Harris's  Report 
of  1880,  page  4  ;  you  will  find  in  the  year  1869 
the  total  number  of  registered  women  was  4,176, 
and  998  left  the  district.  In  the  next  year, 
1870,  there  were  5,389  regislered  women,  and 
1,558  left  the  district;  that  would  materially 
affect,  would  it  not,  the  figures  of  which  we  are 
talking  ? — Yes. 

2117.  Between  1868  and  1870  there  was  an 
extraordinary  discrepancy,  there  being  3,870 
registered  women  in  one  year,  and  5,389  in 
another:  and  1,738  left  the  disti-ict  in  one  year, 
and  1,558  in  the  other  ;  that  would  materially 
distui-b  these  figures,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  possible 
that  that  might  affect  tliem. 

2118.  Being  soldiers'  women  they  woiddgo  to 
the  unsubjected  districts,  would  they  not? — We 
have  no  evidence  of  where  they  went  to.  They 
might  accompany  a  regiment,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  upon  that  point. 

2119.  However,  the  fact  remains  unquestion- 
ably, that  they  did  leave  in  large  number? — I 
do  not  question  that  at  all. 

2120.  You  may  not  remember  the  case  perhaps 
that  was  given  in  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1868, 
when  they  left  Portsmouth  in  large  numbers, 
and  went  to  Winchester,  which  was  not  under 
the  Act  ? — Yes,  but  thei-e  could  not  be  many  at 
Winchester ;  it  is  a  small  place,  and  they  could 
not  live  there. 

2121.  If  a  considerable  number  of  women 
come  suddenly  from  a  subjected  district  to  an 
unsubjected  district,  that  makes  the  comparison 
rather  difficult,  does  it  not?^ — That  would,  of 
course,  introduce  an  element  of  disturbance.  If 
you  could  get  the  exact  number  that  left,  and 
the  places  that  they  went  to,  you  might  be  able  to 
make  some  application  of  it ;  but  the  number  that 
would  go,  and  where  they  would  go  to,  we  can- 
not assume  without  having  some  definite  infor- 
mation. 

2122.  Still  it  is  a  disturbing  cause,  is  it  not, 
and  one  rather  difficult  to  deal  with? — It  is  a 
disturbing  cause,  without  question. 

2123.  I  think  that  you  have  given  it  as  your 
opinion  that  there  is  an  equality  of  condition  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  stations  in  all  respects 
except  the  Acts  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  I  made  use  of  those  stations  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  country  by  comparing  one  station 
at  one  time  with  the  same  station  at  another  time. 

2124.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  there  was 
an  equality  of  condition  between  the  two  classes 
of  stations,  except  m  regard  to  the  Acts  ? — In 
what  respect. 

2125.  Generally  ? — I  never  said  that. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2126.  I  think  you  stated  distinctly  that  the 
stations  which  were  afterwards  subjected,  would 
prima  facie  show,  independently  of  the  Acts,  a 
larger  incidence  of  the  disease  than  the  stations 
not  protected  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  IViUiam  Fowler. 

2127.  But  the  equality  of  conditions,  as  re- 
gards the  general  condition  of  the  stations,  as 
far  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Army  and 
everything  connected  with  the  Department  and 
the  management  of  the  troops,  and  so  on,  was 
equal,  excepting  as  to  the  Acts  ? — So  far  as  the 
management  is  concerned  it  was  so  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  amount  of  sanitary  measures  were 
introduced,  and  means  for  occupying  the  men, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  introduced,  were  adopted 
to  the  same  extent,  and  at  about  the  same  rate, 
in  both  classes.    . 

Mr.  Oshurne  Morgan. 

2128.  But  did  you  not  state  that  one  reason 
why  these  protected  stations  were  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  was,  that  the  incidence 
of  disease  was  greater  there  than  at  the  other 
stations  ? — They  are  lai-ge  stations,  and  there  was 
a  greater  jjrevalence  of  disease. 

]Mr.  William  Foioler. 

2129.  That  is,  as  regards  the  temptations  sur- 
rounding the  soldier  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  con- 
ditions generally  for  purposes  of  comparison  ? — 
That  embraces  a  good  deal  more.  There  has 
been  a  question  raised  that  you  could  not  com- 
pare one  station  with  another;  that  is  to  say, 
M  anchester  with  one  of  the  camps ;  now,  I  have 
never  compared  Manchester  with  one  of  the 
camps. 

2130.  But  still  we  must  have  some  equality 
of  conditions  to  go  upon,  or  we  cannot  legislate? 
— I  showed  you  wherein  the  equality  lay  ;  that 
I  compared  Manchester  from  1861  to  1866  against 
Manchester  from  1867  to  1872,  and  so  on.  Now 
you  cannot  have  a  faii'er  comparison  than  com- 
paring Manchester  against  itself,  and  so  with 
regard  to  every  other  station  that  was  not  under 
the  Act. 

2131.  Then  you  grouped  them  together  in 
your  evidence  of  the  4th  of  April,  and  you  said 
that  the  diftereuce  in  j-our  mind  was,  that  in  one 
case  the  Acts  were  applied,  and  in  tlie  other  they 
were  not.  I  gather  that  you  regarded  the  con- 
ditions as  equal  ?--  I  expressly  stated  that  I  gave 
those  places  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  altera- 
tion in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  over  the 
country. 

2132.  We  are  told  to  compare  a  number  of 
stations,  subjected  and  non-subjected,  and  we  are 
given  figures,  which  we  are  told  are  sufficient  for 
our  purposes  of  legislation.  There  are  two  or 
three  points  on  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
so  easy  to  compare  them  without  great  qualifi- 
cation. There  is  an  examination  of  soldiers  on 
entering  a  subjected  station,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
amination, as  a  rule,  on  entering  an  unsubjected 
station? — I  believe  not  since  1859. 

2133.  That 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2133.  That  is  only  on  entrance,  is  it  ? — Only 
on  entrance. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

2134.  You  would,  therefore,  debit  the  sub- 
jected station  with  ihe  disease  that  you  discover 
at  once  ? — Yes. 

2135.  You  said  just  now  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Glasgow  that  the  disease  might  have 
been  contracted  elsewhere;  that  is  a  disturbing 
element,  is  it  not? — It  is  a  disturbing  element 
of  which  I  have  given  the  Committee  due 
notice. 

2136.  But  it  exists?— I  admit  that. 

2137.  Then  again  you,  at  the  subjected  station, 
by  examining  the  man  at  once  and  putting  him 
into  hospital,  prevent  his  propagating  disease  ? — 
Yes. 

2138.  But  in  the  unsubjected  station  you  let 
tbe  soldier  go  at  once  and  jDropagate  disease  all 
over  the  place,  without  interi'ering  with  him  ? — 
He  may  do  so. 

2139.  Does  not  that  interfere  materially  with 
the  comparison  ? — To  a  very  small  extent.  Take 
one  of  these  large  towns ;  if  you  reckon  up  the 
number  of  men  of  soldiers'  age  who  are  living 
unmarried  in  the  town  and  doing  the  same  as 
the  soldier  does,  you  will  find  that  he  is  about 
one  in  20  of  the  number. 

2140.  I  think  that  does  not  affect  my  point  at 
all? — I  think  it  affects  it  most  materially.  The 
soldier  is  only  the  20tli  person  that  jjropagates 
the  disease.  You  asked  me  whether  he  propa- 
gates the  disease  ;  I  will  admit  he  will  do  so 
if  he  does  not  report  himself ;  but  I  maintain 
that  the  disease  that  he  meets  with  there  is  not 
propagated  by  him  except  to  a  very  infinitesimal 
amount.  There  are  20  other  men  of  his  own 
age  who  are  propagating  disease,  and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  their  acts. 

2141.  Still  you  admit  that  he  is  pro  tanto  one 
of  the  propagators  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2142.  But  he  is  an  insignificant  factor  in  the 
problem  ? — -He  is  an  insignificant  factor. 

Mr.   William  Fowler. 

2143.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my 
opinion  after  having  gone  into  the  calculation. 

2144.  Still  it  is  evident  that  to  that  extent 
that  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  calculation  ? 
— Certainly  ;  it  is  a  very  small  one,  but  it  is  a 
disturbing  element,  no  doubt. 

2145.  I  do  not  quite  undei'stand  a  remark 
which  I  see  you  made  some  time  ago,  in  which 
you  spoke  of  an  experiment;  you  consider 
the  Acts  as  an  experiment? — The  Acts  were 
introduced,  and  observation  was  made  as  to 
what  their  effect  was.  You  may  describe  it  in 
that  language  or  you  may  describe  it  as  an  ex- 
periment, the  result  of  which  you  are  watching. 

2146.  In  order  to  do  that  satisfactorily  you 
must  have  the  experiment  under  equal  con- 
ditions, must  you  not? — You  must  not  have  the 
experiment  under  equal  conditions ;  you  must 
alter  the  conditions  to  find  what  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  is. 

2147.  If  you  have  one  station  to  compare  with 
0.44. 


Mr.  William  Fowlei — continued, 
another,  and  the  Acts  are  the  factor  of  difference* 
you  must  have  the  other  circumstances  as  like 
as  you  can,  must  you  not  ? — But  you  perceive  I 
do  not  compare  one  station  with  another.  On 
the  one  hand  1  make  use  of  one  set  of  stations 
to  eliminate  the  incidence  of  disease  in  the 
country,  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  having 
done  that,  we  may  then  make  use  of  the  Acts  to 
see  what  thej'  have  done  beyond  that. 

2148.  Do  you  give  up  the  comparison  of  the 
two  sets  of  stations  ? — I  never  have  compared 
them  directly  ;  on  the  contrarj-,  I  have  constantly 
stated  what  I  now  state,  that  the  use  of  those 
stations  is  to  find  the  alteration  in  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  the  country.  So  I  stated  dis- 
tinctly in  my  evidence  of  1S79. 

2149.  With  reference  to  the  difference  between 
the  various  stations,  is  there  not  ample  hospital 
accommodation  for  women  in  the  sulijected  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

2150.  Aud  there  is  not  in  the  other  districts, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  London  and  Dublin  ? — 
There  is  elsewhere  too,  to  a  small  extent. 

2151.  Then  a  woman  cannot  get  the  same 
assistance  in  the  unsubjected  district  that  she 
can  in  the  other  ? — No- 

2152.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  say 
that  she  would  go  on  spreading  disease  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  unsubjected  district? — No 
doubt. 

2153.  And  that  would  be  unfavourable  to  the 
comparison? — Distinctly  so. 

2154.  That  makes  a  difficulty  in  the  compa- 
rison, does  it  not  ? — No,  by  no  means.  The  use 
of  the  comparison  is  to  show  the  value  of  the 
hospital. 

2155.  But  it  makes  the  figures  tell  against  the 
unsubjected  districts  more  than  they  ought  to  do, 
does  it  not  ? — Not  more  than  they  ought.  It 
makes  them  tell  against  them  no  doubt,  but  it 
shows  that  where  the  women  are  made  to  submit 
themselves  to  treatment,  the  disease  has  dimi- 
nished, and  that  is  the  whole  case. 

2156.  Then  taking  the  whole  thing,  you  do  not 
admit  that  the  two  sets  of  stations  are  under 
equal  conditions  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  ? — 
T  do  not  compare  them  directly  one  with  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act.;. 

2157.  You  give  that  up  ? — I  never  have  done 
so. 

2158.  Then  you  remark  that  the  migration  of 
prostitutes  is  another  point  which,  as  we  said 
just  now,  disturbs  the  comparison  a  good  deal  ? 
— That  will  affect  it,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent. 

2159.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  subjected  stations,  I  under- 
stand from  your  diagram  that  the  fall  from  1870 
to  1877  has  been  pretty  parallel  in  both  sets  of 
stations  ? — The  difference  of  fall  commenced  from 
1866,  and  after  that  the  difference  went  on 
increasing  uutil  1870.  From  1870  they  have 
been  pretty  parallel. 

2160.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done 
in  the  subjected  stations  for  the  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing disease,  the  fall  has  been  pretty  much  the 
same  there  as  in  places  where  nothing  has  been 
done  ? — The  fall  has  been  owing  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  country 
and  the  concealment  of  the  disease,  which  would 
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be  higher  in  places  where  you  have  a  large 
number  of  cases  than  in  places  where  you  have  a 
smaller  number  of  cases.  You  will  find  that  in 
1878  there  was  a  very  much  greater  rise  at  all 
the  stations  which  had  never  been  put  under  the 
Acts  than  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts. 

2161.  I  notice  that;  but  I  put  tne  year  1877 
in  order  to  eliminate  that  peculiar  difficulty 
arising  from  the  Reserves  being  called  out  ? — I 
apprehend  that  it  is  due  to  more  than  that, 
although  I  am  aware  that  that  has  been  stated 
as  the  cause. 

2162.  I  always  understood  that  these  official 
returns  were  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring diiferent  sets  of  stations  ? — That  is  very 
true  ;  but  they  are  given  to  you  to  compare 
those  stations  as  far  as  you  may  legitimately  do  so. 

2163.  Then  the  figures  alone  are  of  no  use? — 
The  figures  alone,  without  proper  explanations 
of  what  the  effect  of  the  figures  is,  would  not  be 
of  much  use,  and  I  apprehend  that  I  come  here 
to  state  what  the  figures  teach  statistically. 
The  subject  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  unless 
a  person  goes  into  it  fullj'  he  will  commit  no  end 
of  errors  by  taking  the  figures  as  they  stand 
without  being  able  to  interpret  them. 

2164.  "With  regard  to  some  of  ihese  peculiar 
subjected  stations,  1  see  that  they  have  higher 
ratios  of  disease  than  some  of  the  unsubjected 
stations? — Yes. 

2165.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  period  from 
1870  to  1873,  which  was  pretty  free  I'rom  dis- 
turbance, Athlone  and  Pembroke  have  lower 
ratios  than  seven  out  of  the  14  subiected  stations? 
—Yes. 

2166.  And  Aldershot,  which  is  subjected,  is 
higher  than  Edinburgh  which  is  unsubjected; 
and  Windsor,  which  is  subjected,  is  higher  than 
Hounslow  and  Belfast  ;  do  you  think  that  arises 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tions?— If  we  take  a  period  anterior  to  the 
application  of  the  Acts  in  Return  No.  5,  and  if 
you  will  refer  also  to  Return  No.  7,  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Nevin  in  1880,  at  page  30,  I 
shall  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr,  Osborne  Morgan. 

2167.  That  is  for  the  period  before  the  Acts 
came  into  operation  ? — Return  No.  5  is  for  the 
period  from  1861  to  1866.  If  you  will  refer  to 
any  one  case  in  that  table  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  a  reply  to  it.  They  are  bracketted  there  to 
a  certain  extent  one  with  the  other. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

2168.  There  is  Athlone?- — Athlone  there  has 
a  ratio  of  27  per  thousand.  Athlone  in  the  other 
table  you  will  find  has  a  ratio  of  primary 
venereal  sores  of  91  per  thousand. 

2169.  That  is  in  the  old  period? — That  is 
before  the  Acts  were  in  force  at  all. 

2170.  But  Athlone  is  an  unsubjected  station? 
— Athlone  is  an  unsubjected  station  and  a  small 
station.  You  will  find  in  these  smaller  Individual 
stations  great  fluctuations  in  that  way. 

2171.  And  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for 
these  fluctuations  ? — There  is  simply  the  general 
fact  that   if  you  take  a  single   station  you  may 
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hit  the  mean  or  you  may  not  hit  the  mean  ;  but 
if  you  take  a  nauiber  of  them  you  will  get  the 
mean  from  them.  If  you  compare  tliis  table  of 
Dr.  Nevin's  with  the  table  which  I  have  given, 
you  will  find  that  in  nearly  every  case  where 
there  is  a  station  under  the  Acts  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction  ;  whereas  in  the  cases  he  men- 
tions there  has  frequently  been  an  increase. 

j;172.  At  Pembroke  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  difference;  Pembroke  is  31  in  Dr. 
Nevin's  Return,  and  in  the  other  it  is  57  ?— It 
is  ;  there  is  a  fall  in  that  case,  but  comparing  it 
with  another  place,  at  Dover,  in  the  one  list  the 
number  is  35"3,  and  in  the  other  list  you  will 
find  that  it  has  come  down  from  99-9  or  from  100 
you  may  say  ;  so  that  the  fall  is  very  much 
greater  in  those  stations  which  have  been  under 
the  Acts  than  in  those  which  have  not  been 
under  them  ;  and  that  is  brought  out  still  more 
strongly  by  putting  them  altogether  in  a  single 
group. 

^  2173.  Of  course  these  isolated  places  are  very 
difficult  to  base  an  opinion  upon,  but  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  way  in  which  you  put  it 
the  other  day.  There  is  one  curious  thing  which 
I  have  noticed  which  I  cannot  quite  make  out. 
In  Sir  William  Aluire's  evidence  there  is  an  Ap- 
pendix, at  page  156  of  the  Report  of  1879,  which 
says  tliat  there  were  no  admissions  for  dise9.se  at 
31  stations,  having  an  aggregate  average  annual 
strength  of  2,141  men;  is  not  that  rather  a 
remarkable  fact  ? — No,  it  is  quite  compatible  with 
correctness.  Those  stations  embrace  a  great 
many  small  places  where  you  have  six,  or  seven, 
or  eight  men,  who  are  generally  selected  men, 
old  and  married  men,  who,  of  course,  have  very 
little  likelihood  of  contracting  disease. 

2174.  Y"ou  mean  to  say  that  these  figures  are 
very  difficult  to  work,  because  of  the  great  dis- 
crepancies of  conditions  and  circumstances  ? — 
They  are  difficult  to  work  if  you  attempt  to  base 
any  conclusion  upon  a  small  mnnber. 

2175.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  one  regiment  and 
another  in  the  same  camp;  take  Aldershot  for 
instance  :  in  1868-9,  when  the  Acts  were  in 
operation,  the  different  regiments  I  see  varied 
from  23  per  thousand  to  142  per  thousand  ;  how 
do  you  account  for  that  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  ? — Y'^ou  find  these  differences,  and, 
finding  them,  you  must  get  such  a  mass  of  people 
together  as  will  neutralise  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  you  must  deal  for  that  reason  in  all 
such  matters  with  the  largest  number  of  people 
you  can  get,  and  the  longest  pei'iods  you  can  get, 
to  suit  the  purpose.  If  you  venture  to  draw 
conclusions  from  one  Tegiment  or  the  other,  you 
would  be  very  far  wrong  ;  but  if  you  take  the 
mean  of  those  regiments  it  will  be  very  close  to 
the  mean  of  the  whole  camp. 

2176.  If  you  compare,  for  instance,  the  lowest 
subjected  station  witli  the  highest  unsubjected 
station  in  similar  years,  you  do  not  find  so 
much  difference  as  you  do  between  two  regi- 
ments in  the  same  place  and  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances  ? — That  is  a  fact,  which  we 
observe,  and  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact. 

2177.  Does  not  that  create  an  immense  diffi- 
culty in  using  those  figures  ? — By  no  means.    In 
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dealing  with   statistics  you   deal   with  averages, 
and  you   are  obliged  to  throw  tlie  figures  into 
averages  to  get  rid  of  such  discrepancies  as  you 
are  alluding  to. 

2178.  Does  not  the  condition  of  the  men  de- 
pend more  upon  their  character  ? — I  believe  it 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  and 
upon  certain  measures  which  become  regimental 
traditions,  which  are  handed  down  from  one  man 
to  another,  and  which  influence  the  younger  sol- 
diers to  a  great  extent.  That  is,  I  fancy,,  the 
mode  of  explaining  this  a|)parent  discrepancy. 

2179.  But  surely  it  is  cue  of  those  cases,  is  it 
not,  in  which  figures  are  particularly  liable  to 
mislead  ? — It  is  not  figures  that  mislead  ;  the 
figures  represent  actual  facts.  If  we  are  to  try 
to  account  for  them,  we  must  take  the  facts  first 
and  then  try  and  account  for  them  afterwards.  I 
have  given  the  facts  there. 

2180.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  18G8  the  lowest  subjected  station 
was  Woolwich,  46,  and  the  highest  unsubjected 
station  was  London,  148,  and  in  1869  the  lowest 
subjected  station  was  41,  and  the  highest  unsub- 
jected station,  Dublin,  was  180  ;  and  none  of 
those  differences  are  as  mucli  as  the  difference 
between  one  regiment  and  another  in  the  same 
camp  ? — Such  is  the  case,  and  we  must  accept  it 
as  a  fact,  for  I  assure  you  that  it  was  a  fact ;  it 
was  thoroughly  examined. 

2181.  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  for  a  moment. 
With  regard  to  secondary  syphilis,  I  observe  in 
Table  No.  6  b,  about  wiiich  you  were  speaking 
to  the  honom-able  Member  for  Glasgow,  that  the 
percentage  of  secondary  syphilis  on  primary  sores 
is  considerably  higher  in  the  subjected  than  in 
the  unsubjected  stations  ? — Yes. 

2182.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  very 
clear  explanation  of  that? — The  explanation  of 
that  is  simply  this  :  that  while  in  unsubjected 
stations  men  are  exposed  to  a  higher  ratio  of 
primary  cases,  the  secondaries  are  not  developed 
until  an  average,  we  will  say  of  six  mouths  after 
the  primary  sore  is  contracted  ;  so  that  on  leaving 
the  station  there  are  six  months  primary  symp- 
toms due  to  that  station  which  are  only  de- 
veloped in  the  next  station  that  the  man  goes 
to. 

2183.  Then  that  would  apply  to  an  unsub- 
jected station  ? —  The  same  thing  applies  every- 
where. 

2184.  Supposing  that  it  applies  all  round,  yet 
you  have  more  bad  disease  in  the  subjected  than 
in  the  unsubjected  stations  ? — A  certain  percent- 
age, and  for  that  reason ;  because  if  you  have 
two  sets  of  stations  beside  each  other,  you  will 
transfer  a  greater  number  of  people  with  the  po- 
tentiality, you  may  say,  of  secondary  disease  in 
them  undeveloped  from  the  higher  ratio  to  the 
lower,  than  you  will  from  the  lower  ratio  to  the 
higher. 

2185.  That  would  go  against  the  unprotected 
district,  would  it  not?— IS o,  it  would  throw  into 
the  protected  district  a  greater  number  of  cases 
of  secondary  syphilis  than  are  sent  out  of  it. 
What  you  see  thei'e  is  merely  the  balance  between 
the  two. 

2186.  I  confess  that  although  it  may  be  clear 
to  your  mind  it  is  not  very  clear  to  mine,  and  I 
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do  not  understand  it ;  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
something  that  we  have  not  already  got  hold  of 
yet,  because  I  should  have  thought  that  sup- 
posing the  Acts  were  successful,  you  would  have 
a  very  much  lower  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  in 
places  where  all  these  pains  are  taken,  and  where 
these  hospitals  are,  and  where  there  is  so  much 
care  than  in  places  where  no  pains  are  taken  ? — 
But  the  excess  of  this  secondary  syphilis  is 
the  result  of  disease  contracted  in  those  very 
places. 

2187.  But  you  admit  on  the  other  hand  that 
men  carry  disease  from  the  unsubjected  to  the 
subjected  districts  ? — True,  but  to  a  very  much 
smaller  extent. 

2188.  What  is  the  evidence  of  that  ?— The 
evidence  of  that  is  that  the  primary  sores  in  the 
subjected  districts  are  very  much  smaller  in 
quantity  than  in  the  unsubjected  districts. 

2189.  But  we  are  infoi-med  by  some  witnesses 
that  the  two  thinos  are  not  in  exact  ratio  ? — I  am 
aware  that  Dr.  Nevins  has  jDut  that  forward  very 
strongly,  but  he  has  adduced  no  proof  whatever 
in  support  of  it. 

2190.  Are  you  aware  that  the  proportion 
between  the  two  things  is  not  accurately  kept 
up  ? — The  difference  was  greater  between  the 
two  sets  of  stations,  and  of  course  the  importations 
appeared  much  higher.  If  you  take  the  earlier 
period  of  1861-1868  the  importation,  I  believe, 
was  from  the  stations  that  came  under  the  Act 
afterwards.  It  will  be  always  from  the  stations 
that  have  the  highest  ratio  to  the  stations  which 
have  the  lowest  ratio  of  primary  sores.  It 
must  be  so  ;  there  is  uo  avoiding  it. 

2191.  There  is  a  curious  discrepancy  in  these 
tables.  You  said  in  your  evidence,  I  think  in 
1879,  when  you  were  asked  to  divide  the  sub- 
jected stations  from  the  unsubjected  stations,  with 
regard  to  secondary  syphilis,  that  it  was  im- 
possible, but  afterwards  that  was  given  ? — If  you 
will  refer  to  the  evidence  of  1879,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  reason  assigned  for  its  being 
impossible  was  that  secondary  syphilis  which 
arose  from  disease  contracted  in  one  set  of  stations 
was  frequently  not  developed  until  the  men  went 
to  another  set  of  stations,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
repeating  now.  There  is  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  giving  the  figures,  but  I  cannot 
accept  those  figures  as  being  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  that  was  the  reason  all  along 
for  not  giving  them.  Of  course  we  never  meant 
to  say  that  the  figures  could  not  be  given,  but 
only  that  when  you  got  them  you  could  not  make 
use  of  them. 

2192.  The  second  and  third  set  of  figures,  I 
think  of  1880  and  1881,  in  a  table  handed  in  by 
Sir  William  Mill,  Table,  No.  2,  give  a  higher  ratio 
in  every  year  before  1871  for  the  two  sets  of 
stations,  after  which  the  ratio  of  the  two  sets 
agrees.  These  figures  are  higher  than  those 
which  were  given  in  the  last  tables  that  you  put 
in  ? — They  are  somewhat  different. 

2193.  I  recollect  that  we  examined  you  on 
thatpoint  before,  and  you  said  that  the  discrepancy 
was  not  very  easy  to  account  for  ?  — No,  these 
had  not  been  fairly  checked  over,  and  up  to  1870 
the  numbers  are  differently  grouped  altogether 
from  the  other  tables  that  have  been  given  in. 

O  2194.  Is 
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2194.  Is  there  any  explanation  that  we  have 
not  had  about  that ;  is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
set  of  figures  only  the  forces  were  included  which 
had  been  in  England  for  one  year  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  figures  made  use  of  up  to  the  time  that  this 
return  came  out.  Only  the  regiments  that  were 
at  home  for  a  complete  year  were  used.  This 
Table,  No.  3,  for  1880  contains  the  whole  forces 
at  home. 

2195.  In  the  second  and  third  Tables  we  have 
the  whole  forces  ?  — Yes. 

2196.  Is  that  quite  satisfactory  as  regards 
secondary  syphilis  because  it  takes  time  to 
develop  ?  —  Yes,  but  it  went  over  the  same 
period. 

2197.  Then  you  may  have  primary  diseases 
coming  from  abroad  which  developes  into  second- 
ary ? — You  may  have  a  certain  quantity  of  it ; 
but  then  you  set  against  that  a  possible  quantity 
exported,  so  that  the  one  balances  the  other. 

2198.  But  the  former  figures  as  I  understand 
it  were  uufavoui'able  to  the  Acts  and  these  are 
slightly  favourable?  — I  believe  there  is  very 
little  difi^erence. 

2199.  I  want  to  understand  the  enormous 
difference  in  the  figures  given  ;  I  asked  you  a 
question  about  it  before  ? — You  are  referring  to 
another  thing  altogether. 

2200.  It  was  on  this  same  table  of  secondary 
syphilis  ? — If  you  will  refer  to  Table,  No.  4  on 
page  48,  one  of  Dr.  Nevin's  tables  in  the  Evidence 
of  1880,  that  was  what  you  based  your  questions 
upon. 

2201.  There  was  a  discrepancy  as  regards  the 
number ;  you  gave  66  and  the  other  was  some- 
thing like  41.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that 
any  further,  excepting  that  I  understand  you 
admit  that  these  discrepancies  ought  not  to  have 
existed  and  are  not  very  easily  explicable  ?  — 
There  are  very  great  discrepancies  here,  but  they 
are  j^erfectly  explicable  and  ought  to  be  explained. 
This  is  a  table  put  forward  by  Dr.  N  evins  to 
disprove  the  position  which  I  stated  in  1879, 
that  from  1861  to  1872  the  secondary  symptoms 
diminished  proportionally  with  the  primary 
symptoms.  I  gave  the  actual  numbers  for  the 
whole  period,  and  I  divided  those  numbers  into 
four  portions  of  three  years  each,  and  I  showed 
that  in  each  of  those  portions  the  same  proportion 
was  maintained.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  part  of 
the  evidence  because  it  is  well  that  this  point 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  If  you  will 
refer  to  the  Evidence  of  1879  on  page  19,  Ques- 
tion 463,  the  Chairman  asked  me  this ;  "  Now  I 
will  take  you  to  the  more  serious  form  of  the 
disease  syphilis ;  what  is  the  proportion  of  cases 
of  primary  sores  which  develope  into  secondary 
syphilis?  {A.)  Taking  the  whole  returns  of  the 
army  from  1861  to  1872,  there  is  a  strength  of 
857,378  men  ;  and  in  these,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  there  was  a  number  of  admissions 
from  primaiy  sores  of  73,238.  The  secondary 
cases  in  the  same  period  were  24,742.  Reducing 
those  to  the  ratios  per  thousand,  the  primaries 
were  in  the  ratio  of  85"4  per  1,000;  the 
secondaries  in  the  ratio  of  28*9  per  1,000,  which 
is  as  near  as  possible  three  primary  to  every 
secondary  case.  (Q.)  Do  those  proportions  hold 
when  you  take  shorter  periods  ?     {A.)  They  hold 
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when  we  take  shorter  periods,  until  we  come  to 
the  period  when  the  stoppage  of  the  pay  inter- 
fered with  our  results.  (Q.)  And  you  find  that 
that  has  upset  all  your  calculations  ?  {A.)  That 
upsets  all  the  calculations.  I  may  state  the 
shorter  periods,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Taking  the  period  from  1861  to  1872, 
and  dividing  it  into  periods  of  three  years  each, 
I  find  that  from  1861  to  1863  the  primary  sores 
were  108"3  per  1,000  ;  the  secondaries  were  34*3 
per  1,000,  which  is  32  per  cent,  of  the  primaries. 
From  1864  to  1866,  inclusive,  the  primary  sores 
were  86'2  per  1,000."  Then  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax  put  this 
question  to  me,  "  Is  this  throughout  the  whole 
army  ? "  and  my  answer  is  "  Throughout  the 
whole  army,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  of  which 
we  have  the  returns.  The  secondary  syphilis  is 
taken  on  the  return  of  the  whole  army.  The 
primaries  were  86"2  ;  the  secondaries  were  29*9; 
that  is  35  per  cent,  of  the  primaries.     In  1867  to 

1869  the  primary  sores  were  82'9  ;  the  secondaries 
28"7  ;  that  is  35  per  cent,  of  the  primaries.     In 

1870  to  1872  the  primary  sores  were  65*4  per 
1,000  ;  the  secondaries  "23-1  per  1,000 ;  that, 
again,  is  35  per  cent,  of  the  primary  sores.  In 
1873  to  1875,  which  is  continuing  the  thing  after 
the  operation  of  the  stoppage  of  pay,  the  primary 
sores  were  54*4  per  1,000;  the  secondaries  25'5 
per  1,000,  or  47  per  cent.  In  1876  and  1878  the 
primaries  were  52"4  per  1,000  ;  the  secondaries 
were  25'8  per  1,000,  or  49  per  cent."  Now  Dr. 
Nevins,  in  this  Table  No.  4,  wishes  to  set  aside 
those  statements,  and  this  is  the  Table  that  he 
has  given  to  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  it.  He  has  not  here  or  anywhere  contested 
the  numbers  that  I  gave  or  contested  the  arith- 
metic from  them  ;  but  he  has  here  adopted  a 
method  which  he  has  himself  described  as  most 
fallacious,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  taking  the 
periods  of  years  which  I  gave  as  giving  the  real 
explanation  of  the  fact,  he  has  gone  aside  and 
taken  another  year,  and  he  has  divided  each  of 
those  numbers  by  4'18,  and  put  it  forth  as  a  test 
of  my  theory. 

2202.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  dispute 
between  you  and  Dr.  Nevins  ? — It  is  not  a  dis- 
pute between  us ;  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

2203.  Probably  when  the  time  comes  Dr. 
Nevins  will  answer  that  question,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  dividing  the 
subjected  and  unsubjected  stations  as  regards 
syphilis,  because  of  the  passage  from  one  to 
another  ;  that  difficulty  remains  still,  does  it  not? 
— Certainly. 

2204.  Therefore  these  figures  are  not  very 
much  to  be  depended  upon? — These  figures  must 
be  accepted  with  the  full  warning  that  they 
contain  a  great  many  transfers  from  one  set  of 
stations  to  the  other. 

2205.  Then  we  must  take  them  with  a  good 
many  grains  of  salt? — You  must  receive  them 
with  caution.  The  transfers  took  place  to  a 
large  extent,  and  they  are  all  there. 

2206.  I  do  not  want  to  labour  this  point  at  all, 
but  I  think  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
immense  difficulty  as  regards  these  ratios,  on 
account  of  the  passage  from  one  set  of  stations  to 
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the  other,  and  the  difficulty  of  proving  accurately 
which  has  the  larger  ratio  of  the  two  ;  and  then 
as  regards  the  going  out  of  England  and  coming 
back  again,  that  produces  a  considerable  diffi- 
cuky,  does  it  not? — With  regard  to  the  proof  of 
it,  I  maintain  that  there  is  proof  to  a  certain 
extent  that  the  largest  number  of  jjrimary  sores 
leads  to  the  largest  number  of  secondaries,  and 
the  very  statements  that  we  have  here  made 
prove  it. 

2207.  Prima  facie  it  appears,  does  it  not,  that 
the  worst  form  of  disease  is  in  the  subjected 
stations  ? — No,  that  is  by  no  means  established. 
The  number  of  secondary  cases  admitted  are  very 
much  reduced. 

2208.  Still  the  percentage  is  decidedly  heavier 
in  the  subjected  stations,  is  it  not  ? — Upon  the 
primaries ;  but  that  is  a  thing  which  you  cannot 
found  very  much  upon. 

2209.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  upon  it  more  than 
it  is  worth,  but  there  it  stands.  Now  there  is 
some  discrepancy  between  the  second  and  third 
set  of  statistics  as  to  secondary  syphilis.  Sir 
William  Muir's  Table,  No.  2  gives,  for  instance, 
in  subjected  stations  in  1870,  77,  and  you  give  in 
Mr.  Lefevre's  Table,  72;  in  1871,  the  numbers 
are  75  and  68  ;  in  1872  the  numbers  are  81  and 
83  ?— The  Table  that  Mr.  Lefevre  had  given  to 
him  had  not  been  checked  over,  and  I  am  told 
that  this  one  has  been  checked  over,  and  I 
corrected  certain  discrepancies  in  it. 

2210.  Some  of  them  are  very  remarkable:  for 
instance,  for  the  whole  army,  Sir  William  Muir 
in  1867  gives  150,  and  Mr.  Lefevre  gives  184; 
and  in  1878,  190  is  put  down  in  Sir  William 
Muir's  table,  and  155  in  Mr.  Lefevre's? — But  in 
1867  the  two  tables  are  not  comparable.  The 
table  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lefevre  gave  the 
stations  as  thay  came  under  the  Acts,  and  in 
1867  and  1868  there  were  several  stations  not 
under  the  Acts  at  all  which  came  under  them 
afterwards.  In  the  Tables  that  I  have  dealt  with 
I  have  taken  the  stations  that  came  under  the 
Acts,  and  kept  them  by  themselves,  so  that  the 
two  are  not  comparable  in  that  res])ect. 

2211.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  in  yoiu- 
last  examination  on  this  subject,  that  you  con- 
sidered that  the  soldiers  had  more  chance  of  con- 
tracting serious  disease  in  the  subjected  than  in 
the  unsubjected  districts  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that. 

2212.  That  may  be  a  mistake  of  mine.  Then 
the  proportion  of  constantly  sick  from  secondaries 
compared  with  the  number  of  those  sick  from 
primaries,  is  of  course  larger  in  the  subjected 
districts,  whatever  importance  may  be  put  upon 
that  ? — That  is  only  partially  the  case. 

2213.  In  your  evidence  on  the  4th  of  April,  at 
Question  1804,  I  asked  you  this :  "  A  man  runs 
more  danger  of  catching  true  syphilis  iu  the  sub- 
jected stations  than  in  the  unsubjected  stations?" 
and  your  answer  was  "To  the  extent  of  36 
against  33  "  ? — That  was  with  regard  to  that 
point. 

2214.  It  tallies  entirely  with  the  evidence 
which  you  have  already  given  that  the  proportion 
constantly  sick  from  secondaries  in  proportion  to 
primaries  is  larger  at  the  subjected  stations.  I 
do  not  know  that  that  is  of  any  great  moment, 
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but  it  is  a  fact.  I  make  it  out  that  in  the  one 
case  it  is  1  to  2  '52,  and  in  the  other  it  is  1  to 
2'80,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  moment,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
ask  you  before  you  had  time  to  look  into  it? — 
The  Table  No.  3,  that  I  put  in,  gives  the  ratio  of 
constantly  sick. 

2215.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question 
with  regard  to  the  fall  before  the  Act,  as  com- 
pared with  the  fall  since.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  that 
fall  took  place  quite  apart  from  the  Acts  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2216.  And  you  attribute  it  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  outside  the  Army,  and  not  to  the 
particular  precautions  taken  about  that  time  with 
regard  to  ablutions  and  the  conduct  of  the  Army 
altogether  ? — I  do  not  attribute  it  to  that. 

2217.  With  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  I  apprehend 
that  you  will  admit  from  the  Tables  that  the  Act 
has  had  a  very  little  effect  upon  gonorrhoja  ? — It 
has  had  less  effect  upon  gonorrhoea  than  it  has 
had  upon  syphilis. 

2218.  But  as  I  read  your  own  Table,  No.  1, 
the  effect  is  practically  just  about  this,  that  gon- 
orrhoea has  gone  on  falling  in  substantially  the 
same  way  where  the  Act  is  in  operation  and 
where  it  is  not  l — On  the  contrary,  the  fall  has 
been  greater  where  the  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. 

2219.  The  fall  has  been  greater  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  fall  has  been  going  on  in  both 
places  ? — Yes. 

2220.  And  the  difference  is  so  unimportant 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  which  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  legislate  upon  ? — It  is  less  important 
decidedly  than  in  the  other  case. 

2221.  That  has  been  admitted  over  and  over 
again  by  witnesses  before  Committee  of  the 
House  on  several  occasions,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
dwell  upon  it  and  waste  time.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  asked  you  a  question  with  regard  to 
Captain  Harris's  Report  with  respect  to  the 
increase  of  disease  amongst  registered  women  ; 
have  you  any  theory  at  all  upon  that  point?  If 
you  take  the  return  of  Captain  Harris  as  just 
delivered,  which  is  a  continuation  of  his  former 
return,  giving  the  annual  ratio  per  cent,  of  cases 
of  diseases  calculated  upon  the  average  number 
of  women  upon  the  register,  you  will  see  that 
they  have  been  in  the  last  six  years  rising:  con- 
siderably. Take  for  instance  the  year  1875 ; 
they  were  then  127'43,  and  in  1880  they  were 
1 76*48.  Then  the  annual  ratio  of  cases  of  disease 
per  hundred  amongst  women  on  the  register  has 
also  risen  from  65'44  to  87-59  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  any  theory  on  that  point  at  all 
upon  those  Tables  of  Captain  Harris's  ? — I  have  not 
studied  these  tables  closely,  and  without  doing  that, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
I  would  not  like  to  form  a  theory  upon  them. 
The  fact  is  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  details  to  be  able  to  speak  positively. 

2222.  Could  you  give  me  the  references  to 
the  page  and  volume  of  the  Registrar  General's 
Report  to  which  you  referred  in  your  former 
evidence  ? — Yes  ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  deaths 
per  million  of  people  is   in   the   Report  of  the 
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Registrar  General  for  1878,  at  page  235.  There 
are  some  other  points  that  I  mentioned  with 
regard  to  syphilis  in  the  counties,  which  I  took 
from  a  series  of  his  reports  for  several  years, 
from  1865  onwards. 

Mr.  Osboriie  Morgan. 

2223.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many 
questions  about  the  transfer  of  disease  from  the 
protected  to  the  unprotected  districts,  and  vice 
versa.  I  presume  that  you  will  admit  that,  given 
a  larger  incidence  of  disease  in  District  A. 
than  in  District  B.,  the  importation  of  disease 
from  District  A.  to  District  B.  would  be 
greater  tlian  the  importation  from  District  B.  to 
District  A.  ? — Certainly. 

2224.  Applying  that  to  the  case  before  us, 
assuming  that  there  was  a  larger  incidence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  unprotected  than  in  the  protected 
districts,  I  presume  it  would  be  a  fair  inference 
that  the  importation  of  disease  from  the  unpro.- 
tected  into  the  protected  districts  would  be 
greater  than  that  from  the  protected  into  the 
unprotected  districts  ? — Kecessarily  so. 

2225.  Then,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  im- 
portation or  transfer  from  one  district  to  the 
other,  you  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  the  im- 
portation would  be  greater  from  the  unprotected 
districts  into  the  protected  districts,  and  that 
would  have  an  important  bearing,  would  it  not, 
upon  the  figures  that  you  have  produced? — It 
has  a  most  important  bearing.  It  is  that  which 
causes  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  to  appear 
so  high. 

2226.  As  I  understand  it,  the  inference  would 
be  all  against  the  protected  and  in  favour  of  the 
unprotected  districts  ? — It  would,  so  far  as  it 
diminished  the  ratios.  It  must  increase  those 
in  the  jjrotected  and  diminish  those  in  the  unpro- 
tected districts. 

2227.  Importation,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  would  increase  the  amount  of  disease 
imported  into  the  protected  as  against  the  amount 
imported  into  the  unprotected  districts? — Yes, 
that  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

2228.  You  have  been  asked  why  you  did  not 
eliminate  these  imported  cases  in  your  figures ; 
I  suppose,  practically,  that  would  he  impossible, 
would  it  not ;  it  would  involve  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  each  particular  case,  would  it  not? — Yes, 
that  is  practically  impossible.  If  we  had  the 
number  of  men  who  passed  from  the  unfjrotected 
districts  into  the  j^rotected  districts  and  the 
similar  number  who  passed  from  the  protected 
into  the  unprotected  districts  we  might  estimate 
the  number,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  that, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 

2229.  Would  you  say  that  under  the  present 
conditions  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  at 
the  number  of  imported  cases? — If  you  could 
get  those  facts  it  would  be  possible ;  but  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  them. 

2230.  Then  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
eliminate  the  imported  cases  ? — It  is  impossible 
to  eliminate  them  without  those  facts,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  them. 

2231.  In  comparing  the  protected  with  the  un- 
protected districts,  did  I  correctly  understand  you 
to  say  that  putting  the  Acts  altogether  aside,  it 
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would  be,  from  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
before  the  Acts  came  into  operation,  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  the  protected  stations  would  have  a 
larger  incidence  of  disease  than  the  unprotected 
stations  ? — I  think  so. 

2232.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  one  reason 
why  those  stations  were  selected  for  the  pui-pose 
of  protection  was,  that  the  incidence  of  disease 
was  greater  in  those  stations  than  in  the  others  ? 
—Yes. 

2233.  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you  a  question 
upon  Table  No.  6,  B.,  if  you  will  kindly  turn  to 
i^.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Glasgow,  to  explain  why  the  per- 
centage of  secondary  or  primary  sores  was  so 
much  larger  in  the  protected  stations  than  in  the 
unprotected  stations;  could  you  shortly  tell  me 
whatyour  explanation  of  that  is  ? — The  explanation 
of  that  is  this  :  that  secondary  symptoms  arise,  on 
the  average,  say,  six  months  after  the  primary 
disease  has  been  contracted.  The  consequence 
is,  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  who  con- 
tract the  primary  disease  at  stations  not  under 
the  Acts,  who  go  to  those  other  stations  which 
are  under  the  Acts,  and  the  secondary  disease  is 
there  developed  ;  and  as  that  is  an  effect  which 
goes  on  for,  say,  six  months  after  the  men  have 
left  the  previous  station,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  imported.  With 
regard  to  the  primary  symptoms  which  the 
honourable  Member  for  Glasgow  is  alluding  to, 
they  will  not  be  above  a  fortnight  before  they 
appear ;  that  is  what  leads  to  this  high  per- 
centage of  secondary  symjitoms. 

2234.  Now,  I  will  take  you  to  your  diagram  ;  I 
observe  from  looking  at  it,  that  which  is  common 
ground  to  us  all,  that  up  to  the  year  1866,  that  is 
before  the  second  Act  came  into  operation,  there 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  steady  and 
almost  continuous  decline  in  the  cases  of  primary 
syphilis  ? — Yes. 

2235.  It  was  not  confined  to  one  station  or  the 
other,  but  it  took  place  in  all  the  districts  both 
subjected  and  unsubjected  ? — Yes. 

2236.  I  think  you  said  that  that  decline  was 
shared  in  by  the  country  generally,  and  that  it 
was  not  merely  the  result  of  sanitary  or  other  mea- 
sures taken  in  the  army,  but  that  taking  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  England  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  was  within  those  six  years  a 
steady  decline  in  the  disease  ? — There  was  a 
pretty  steady  decline,  with  fluctuations. 

2237.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
enthetic  diseases,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
reason  why  m  those  six  years  there  should  have 
been  a  decline  ? — No  reason  has  been  hitherto 
assigned.  There  is  merely  the  reason  that  the 
disease  seems  to  rise  and  fall,  just  as  sraall-i^ox 
and  measles  do. 

2238.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  for  six  years 
there  was  a  continuous  decline  ?  — Yes. 

2239.  The  Tables  which  you  have  furnished  us 
with  are  confined  to  admissions  into  military 
hospitals ;  but  have  you  any  other  data  from  the 
Registrar  General's  Beturns  or  any  other  source 
for  stating  that  as  regards  the  general  population 
there  was  the  same  decline? — We  cannot  up  to 
1865  make  sure  of  the  Eegistrar  General's 
Returns,  because  at  that  time  medical  attention 
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was  being  directed  to  the  subject;  and  they  were 
rightly  referring  to  syphilis  things  which  they 
had  previously  referred  to  something  else  ;  but 
after  1865  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  mark 
out  clear  periods  of  fluctuation,  periods  of  maxi- 
mum, and  periods  of  minimum. 

2240.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  even  now 
diseases  which  really  are  originally  traceable  to 
syphilis  are  put  down  to  other  causes  ?^To  a 
very  considerable  extent :  for  instance,  paralysis 
of  the  brain  is  a  very  common  one. 

2241.  That  is  to  say,  deaths  are  put  down  by 
the  Registrar  General  to  paralysis  of  the  brain 
which  might  be  traced  originally  to  the  presence 
of  syphilis  of  the  system  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  that  is 
so. 

2242.  Is  there  any  other  disease  that  you  can 
mention  which  may  be  traced  to  syphilis  ? — There 
may  be  apojjlesy,  or  some  other  causes. 

2243.  Consumption  ?  —  It  is  questionable 
whether  consumption  is  to  any  extent  traceable 
to  syphilis,  though  disease  of  the  liver  or  of  the 
kidneys  may  be.  There  is  a  certain  portion  of 
disease  of  the  lungs  which  is  connected  with 
syphilis,  but  what  we  properly  call  consumption 
is  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  traceable  to 
syphilis. 

2244.  Scrofula,  I  suppose,  may  be  traced  to 
syphilis  ? — That  is  a  disjjuted  point. 

2245.  However,  I  may  take  it  generally,  may 
I  not,  that  there  are  diseases  which  might  be 
traced  to  the  j^resence  of  syphilis  in  the  system 
which  are  put  down  under  other  heads  ? — Un- 
questionably. 

2246.  I  observe  that  in  1866  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and 
it  seems  to  have  gone  on ;  there  was  a  very 
decided  rise  in  the  unprotected  districts,  and 
there  was  a  rise,  nothing  like  so  great,  in  the 
protected  districts ;  I  suppose  you  could  not 
attribute  that  fluctuation  to  any  particular  cause? 
— The  fluctuation  arose  in  the  country  generally. 
At  that  time  there  was  only  a  small  number  of 
protected  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  they 
responded  to  a,  certain  extent  to  this  rise  that 
aifiscted  the  country,  only  they  responded  to  a 
less  extent. 

2247.  I  have  your  diagram  before  me,  and  I 
see  that  there  is  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  pro- 
tected districts,  whereas  in  the  others  there  is  a 
very  considerable  rise.  Do  I  rightly  understand 
you  to  say  that  as  the  fall  up  to  1866  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  general  fall  throughout  the 
country,  so  the  rise  was  also  proportionate  to 
the  general  rise  throughout  the  country? — Quite 
so. 

2248.  Do  the  Registrar  General's  Returns 
enable  you  to  state  that  ?  —  The  Registrar 
General's  Returns  enable  me  to  state  that. 

2249.  Now  we  have  got  to  a  time,  I  suppose, 
at  which  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  can  be 
relied  upon  ? — les,  they  show  the  fluctuations, 
though  they  do  not  show  the  full  effect. 

2250.  The  Registrar  General  only  returns 
fatal  cases,  I  suppose  ? — The  Registrar  General 
only  returns  fatal  cases,  and  only  those  that  are 
sent  to  him. 

225 1 .  Those  fluctuations,  which  are  borne  out 
by  the  Registrar   General's   Returns,   show  the 
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fallacy  of  taking  particular  years  and  contrasting 
them    with    other   years,   do   they    not? — Com- 
pletely so. 

2252.  Therefore,  your  view  is,  that  in  order 
to  establish  a  just  comparison,  you  must  not  con- 
fine yourself  to  one  particular  year,  but  you 
must  take  three  or  four  or  five  years,  or  a  period 
of  years  ? — Certainly. 

2253.  Now  I  come  to  1873,  which  is  the  date 
of  Lord  Cardwell's  Order ;  Lord  Cardwell's  Order 
did  not  apply,  I  think,  to  secondary  syphilis  ? — 
No. 

2254.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Cardwell's 
Order  made  the  figures  unreliable,  but  it  would 
affect  stations  under  the  Act,  and  stations  not 
under  the  Act,  exactly  in  the  same  way,  would  it 
not  ? — Of  course ;  it  would  apply  to  the  whole  of 
them. 

2255.  Therefore,  if  in  the  one  case  it  reduced 
the  apparent  gravity  or  prevalence  of  the  disease, 
it  would  do  so  in  the  other  case  too  ? — Certainly. 

2256.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  as  broad  as 
it  was  long  ? — I  think  it  would  be  even  a  little 
broader  than  it  was  long,  because  the  same  influ- 
ence acting  on  a  larger  number  of  people  would 
cause  a  larger  number  to  neglect  reporting  them- 
selves. 

2257.  Granting  that  Lord  Cardwell's  Order 
has  operated  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  pro- 
blem, the  disturbance  would  be  equal  in  both 
stations;  or,if  any ihing, it  would  be  rathergreater 
in  the  unprotected  stations  than  in  the  protected 
stations  ;   would  not  that  be  so  ? — Quite  so. 

2258.  I  think  you  said  that  Lord  Cardwell's 
Order  did  not  apply  to  secondary  syphilis  ? — It 
did  not. 

2269.  Might  not  that  in  itself  account  for  the 
larger  proportion  of  secondaries  to  primaries  in 
both  classes  of  districts  after  the  Order  ? — Cer- 
tainly, that  is  the  explanation.  The  secondaries 
come  up  in  the  usual  number,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  their  being  reported,  but  the 
primaries  which  they  succeeded  were  concealed 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  consequently  the  pro- 
portion rose. 

2260.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1864,  that 
Act  was  not  compulsory,  was  it  ? — As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  merely  gave  the  police  power  to  take 
a  female  who  they  knew  was  practising  prostitu- 
tion, and  was  communicating  disease,  before  a 
magistrate,  who  adjudged  her  to  submit  to  treat- 
ment ;  and  even  then  there  Avas  no  power  to 
retain  her  in  hospital  until  she  was  thoroughly 
cured. 

2261.  Practically  that  Act  was  found  to  be,  I 
will  not  say  entirely  inoperative,  but  so  inopera- 
tive that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  it  very 
much  more  stringent  ? — Yes. 

2262.  To  what  stations  did  the  Act  of  1864 
extend  ? — To  very  few  ;  I  think  to  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth  and  Chatham.  They  were  all  naval 
ports  to  which  it  applied,  as  well  as  military 
ports. 

2263.  We  have  been  told  by  one  witness  that 
it  was  impossible  in  50  cases  out  of  100,  by  exa- 
mining a  woman,  to  find  out  whether  she  was 
suflfering  from  syphilitic  disease;  would  your  ex- 
perience bear  that  out  ? — I  have  had  no  experience 
in  examining  women. 

0  3  2264.  What 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

2264.  "What  is  the  latest  period  at  which  a 
primary  sore  would  be  developed  ? — A  primary 
sore  would  be  developed  sometimes  as  early  as  10 
days  after  coition ;  that  is  to  say,  a  truly  syphili- 
tic sore  ;  or  it  miglit  be  postponed  to  a  month  ; 
but  what  is  called  a  local  non-infecting  sore  fre- 
quently will  appear  after  two  or  three  days. 

2265.  Do  you  adopt  the  dualistic  theory  of  the 
division  of  sores  into  infecting  and  non-infecting 
sores  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  tallies 
best  with  the  evidence,  but  I  do  not  attach  any 
weight  whatever  to  it  in  this  controversy.  It  is 
better  that  we  should  deal  with  the  figures  alto- 
gether independent  of  that  theory,  which  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  not  j-et  established. 

2266.  With  regard  to  these  figures  generally, 
you  have  been  asked  a  good  many  questions, 
particularly  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge, as  to  the  amount  of  reliance  that  can  be 
placed  upon  them ;  you  wish  them  to  be  taken, 
as  I  understand,  subject  to  certain  limitations  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  difierent  influences 
at  work  in  the  subjected  and  the  non-subjected 
stations,  and  that,  of  course,  you  cannot  compare 
stations  like  London,  for  instance,  or  other  large 
towns,with  small  stations  like  Athlone  orFermoy ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2267.  But  though  there  are,  as  regards  par- 
ticular stations,  these  difterences,  which,  of  course, 
aflF'ect  \  our  conclusions,  yet  taking  the  whole  14 
subjected  stations  which  are  subject  to  various 
conditions,  and  taking,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts  which 
are  also  equally  subject  to  various  conditions, 
you  may  fairly  institute  a  comparison  of  one 
with  the  other  ;  is  not  that  so  ?- — Certainly,  as  I 
have  mentioned  frequently,  all  those  stations 
that  are  not  under  the  Acts  are  grouped  toge- 
ther, but  virtually  each  station  in  that  group 
is  compared  with  itself,  and  with  itself  only,  at  a 
difterent  period,  and  these  are  simply  used  to  show 
the  varying  incidence  of  the  disease.  There  is 
no  direct  comparison  between  them. 

2268.  Just  as  it  would  not  be  fair  or  sate  to 
pick  out  one  year  and  compare  it  with  another 
year,  so  it  would  not  be  fair  to  pick  out  one 
single  station  under  the  Acts  and  compare  it  with 
another  station  not  under  the  Acts  to  which  it 
bore  no  resemblance  ? — Certainly  not. 

2269.  But  I  understand  you  that  when  you  take 
a  large  number,  such  as  14  stations,  subject  to  very 
various  conditions  as  regards  population  and 
numbers  of  troops,  and  so  forth,  you  can  institute 
a  fair  comparison  between  those  14  stations  and 
a  hundred  other  stations  also  varying  in  the  same 
respects ;  is  not  that  so  i — Yes ;  in  comparing 
even  those  we  only  compare  one  with  another  as 
to  one  efiTect,  but  each  is  compared  with  itself  in 
the  general  mass ;  for  instance,  we  do  not  com- 
pare arbitrarily  Aldershot  with  Portsmouth,  but 
Portsmouth  at  one  period  is  compared  with  Ports- 
mouth at  a  subsequent  period,  so  that  each  really 
compares  against  itself. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

2270.  Dr.  Drysdale  stated  in  evidence  that  he 
held  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
nomenclature  with  regard  to  syphilis  ought  to  be 
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reprimanded  for  their  scientific  inaccuracy ;    do 
you  hold  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

2271.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Army  as  to  syphilis  formerly  admitted  the 
difference  between  the  two  sores  ? — It  admitted 
it  up  to  the  period  of  the  change  of  nomenclature 
by  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  was,  I  think, 
in  the  year  1868. 

2272.  Then  what  was  the  reason  that  this  form 
of  nomenclature  was  discontinued  in  the  Army  ? 
— It  was  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  nomen- 
clature by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1868. 

2273.  Because  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
have  a  different  class  of  nomenclature  for  the 
Army,  and  for  other  scientific  considerations  ?  — 
Yes. 

2274.  Mr.  Lee  wishes  to  make  out  that  the 
nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  of 
no  authority  in  dealing  with  surgical  questions, 
because  it  was  necessarily  drawn  up  by  phy- 
sicians ;  was  it  not  the  case  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  were  assisted  in  drawing  up  that 
nomenclature  by  eminent  surgeons  ? — Yes. 

2275.  Therefore  their  authority  in  surgical 
matters  is  equal  to  their  authority  in  medical 
matters? — -Certainly,  in  that  respect. 

2276.  It  is  the  case  we  all  agree  that  soft 
sores  will  occasionally  give  rise  to  constitutional 
symptoms  ? — Yes,  a  sore  which  is  to  all  appear- 
ance soft,  and  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
a  soft  sore,  does  lead  to  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases. 

2277.  And  that  sore  in  army  nomenclature 
would  be  returned  probably  as  a  soft  sore? — It 
might  or  it  might  not ;  but  it  was  open  to  the 
person  who  saw  it  to  so  return  it  if  he  thought 
fit. 

2278.  A  soft  sore  which  gives  rise  to  consti- 
tutional symptoms  is  in  every  respect  similar  to 
one  which  is  not  followed  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms, is  it  not? — You  cannot  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

2279.  And  as  the  Army  Returns  go  in  weekly, 
you  could  not  wait  to  class  your  sore  until  you 
found  that  it  was  not  followed  by  constitutional 
symptoms  ? — You  could  not  wait  for  any  length 
of  time. 

2280.  On  the  other  hand,  you  often  get  a  sore 
apparently  soft  in  the  first  instance,  in  which  the 
induration  comes  on  late  ? — Yes. 

2281.  And  that  again  would  be  classed  as  a 
soft  sore? — Certainly,  until  the  Induration  ap- 
pears. 

2282.  Then,  again,  the  incubation  of  the  hard 
sore  takes  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ;  that  would  run  us  into  difficulties  again 
about  importation,  would  it  not,  and  we  should 
have  to  credit  one  station  with  a  hard  sore  which 
is  really  caught  at  the  other,  if  we  carried  out 
that  so-called  scientific  nomenclature  of  the  two 
sorts  of  sores? — You  would  be  subject  to  that. 

2283.  Therefore,  taking  all  these  considerations 
together,  it  is  really  impossible  to  have  any  abso- 
lutely scientific  nomenclature  such  as  Dr.  Drys- 
dale demands?— It  would  be  impossible  practi- 
cally to  carry  it  out,  and  if  you  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  you  would  be  dealing  with  things 
which  did  not  represent  what  you  really  believed 
them  to  be. 

2284.  And 
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Dr.  Farquharson — oontinued. 

2284.  And  the  attempt  to  show  the  absolute 
effect  of  the  Acts  on  the  real  infecting  disease 
would  be  fallacious  ? — Certainly. 

2285.  Do  you  hold  Mr.  Lee's  opinion  that  a 
soft  sore  is  really  quite  a  trifling  local  matter  of 
little  importance  ' — By  no  means.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter. 

2286.  Is  it  not  often  painful  and  disabling. and 
very  injurious  ? — It  is,  and  it  sometimes  runs  out 
and  causes  very  great  loss  of  service,  and  it  pro- 
duces bubo  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

2287.  Would  a  bubo  incapacitate  a  man  from 
service  ?  —  Generally  speaking,  in  the  Army  it  has 
the  effect  of  putting  him  into  hospital-  I  think 
that  very  few  soldiers  would  be  content  to  do 
their  duty  if  they  got  a  bubo.  In  civil  life  they 
might. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

2288.  Then  you  cannot  get  phagedena  and 
sloughing,  and  local  consequences  ? — Yes. 

2289.  Mr.  Lee,  I  think,  has  no  army  ex- 
perience by  which  he  is  enabled  to  give  a  dog- 
matic opinion  ? — I  believe  not. 

2290.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  a  soft  sore  is 
well  worth  checking  ? — Certainly. 

2291.  Even  granting  that  the  Acts  have  been 
a  failure  in  checking  constitutional  disease,  it 
would  be  quite  worth  while  to  check  these  soft 
sores  ? — Distinctly. 

2292.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  under  the  Acts 
has  been  due  to  what  are  called  dirt  sores  being 
checked  by  cleanliness ;  those  dirt  sores  would 
not  be  included  iu  the  army  nomenclature  as 
syphilis,  would  they  ? — What  we  would  call  dirt 
sores  are  not  such  as  would  come  under  the  head 
of  primary  venereal  sores  at  all. 

2293.  What  would  they  be  called  in  the  no- 
menclature ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  what 
you  call  a  dirt  sore  ;  I  have  seen  a  sore  produced 
by  the  secretions  of  a  woman  who  was  sick,  not 
being  wiped  away,  but  I  never  saw  a  dirt  sore. 

2294.  I  think  the  dirt  sore  is  an  invention  of 
Dr.  Nevins'  ? — I  never  heard  the  term  before  he 
used  it. 

2295.  I  suppose  it  would  be  included  under  the 
term  of  balanitis? — Scarcely  even  that ;  that  is 
the  effect  of  diseased  secretion. 

2296.  In  your  examination  by  the  right 
honourable  Member  for  Halifax  at  Questions  1770 
and  1771,  certain  figures  were  placed  before  you, 
and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  you  should  test 
their  accuracy  afterwards ;  may  I  ask  you 
whether  you  have  taken  any  steps  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  ? — Yes,  the  arithmetical 
calculation  is  all  right,  but  it  proves  nothing  ;  it 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  merits  of  the  question, 
which  was  this  :  that  the  number  under  treat- 
ment for  secondary  syphilis  had  diminished  at 
twice  as  great  a  rate  at  the  stations  under  the 
Acts  as  at  the  stations  not  under  them  ;  and  if 
you  were  to  put  back  the  cases  imported  to  the 
stations  under  the  Acts,  the  whole  of  those  would 
be  dissipated ;  the  thing  is  a  mere  chance  pro- 
portion, and  it  signifies  nothing. 

2297.  So  that  accepting  the  figures,  you  do 
not  accept  the  deductions? — No. 

0.44. 
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2298.  Referring  again  to  the  examination  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  saving 
of  service,  do  you  accept  his  method  of  calculation 
upon  that  point  ? — No. 

2299.  Could  you  give  any  further  explanation 
upon  that  point  ? — This  is  merely  .showing  the 
smaller  number  of  people  in  hospital  under  the 
Acts  at  one  period  than  at  another  period  under 
the  same  Acts,  which  is  not  a  saving  of  service  at 
all ;  the  saving  of  service  is  the  saving  between 
the  amount  of  disease  that  would  have  prevailed 
at  the  stations  if  no  Act  had  been  in  force,  as  com- 
pared with  that  actually  prevailing  under  the 
then  conditions,  and  this  does  not  touch  the  case 
at  all ;  it  does  not  approach  it  in  the  right  way. 

2300.  In  3^our  examination  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Glasgow,  he  stated  that  in  your  cal- 
culation of  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis,  you  had 
begged  the  question  of  the  duality  of  venereal 
sores ;  did  that  question  occur  to  your  mind  in 
any  way  when  you  were  making  the  calculation? 
— It  never  occurred  to  my  mind  until  I  heard  it 
started  in  this  room,  and  when  it  did  come  up  it 
appeared  to  me  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  facts  before  us.  It  is  far  better  that 
we  should  regard  the  facts  without  reference  to 
that  theory,  because  it  is  merely  introducing 
what  is  hypothetical,  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
plain  facts  before  us. 

2301.  You  merely  took  a  certain  number  of 
primary  sores,  and  a  certain  number  of  second- 
aries, and  from  that  you  calculated  the  ratios 
without  any  reference  to  what  has  been  called 
the  quality  of  the  original  sore  ? — Without  any 
reference  to  it  whatever. 

2302.  Now  coming  to  importation,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  cases  of  primary  sores 
detected  by  inspection  in  the  force  entering  a 
protected  station  would  be  very  large  ? — They 
are  not  very  large  with  a  regiment  actually 
arriving.  During  the  course  of  the  year  there 
is  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  cases,  but 
they  generally  come  from  men  who  have  been  on 
furlough,  or  from  small  parties  of  men  who  have 
been  absent  on  command  duty,  as  it  is  called. 

2303.  I  suppose  that  if  men  knew  that,  they 
were  liable  to  be  punished  for  concealing  disease, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  report  it? — I  think  so. 

2304.  The  class  of  disease  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  detected  on  reaching  a  pro- 
tected station  would  be  a  hard  uninfecting  sore, 
which  might  be  overlooked  by  the  men  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

2305.  With  regard  to  the  ratios  which  you  ad- 
mitted were  a  little  too  high,  or  a  little  too  low, 
pro  tanto,  I  suppose  that  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  affect  your  general  conclusions  ? — No,  it 
is  very  small  indeed  with  regard  to  primary  sores, 
but  with  regard  to  secondaries  it  is  a  notable 
quantity. 

2306.  There  was  a  question  with  regard  to 
short  service  diminishing  secondary  syphilis  in 
the  Army ;  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  short  service  system  will  increase  the 
number  of  pi'imaries,  because  young  men  are 
more  apt  to  catch  the  disease  than  older  men  ? — 
Young  men  are  more  apt  to  catch  disease  than 
older  men,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  the 
secondary  disease. 

2307.  Therefore    if  you   have    more    primary 
O  4  disease. 
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Dr.  Farquhnrson — continued, 
disease,  younaturally  expect  to  get  more  secondary 
disease  ? —  Naturally. 

2308.  And  that  would  more  than  balance  the 
diminution  of  secondary  disease  by  the  men  being 
discharged  before  there  was  time  for  the  disease 
to  deyelope  ? — I  think  so. 

2309.  One  would  perhaps  balance  the  other, 
and  perhaps  even  a  little  more  ? — Yes. 

2310.  Perhaps  a  man  joining  the  Army  as  a 
young  man  would  get  disease  at  once,  and  that 
might  be  infecting  disease  ? — It  might  be  either 
infecting  or  non-infecting ;  he  runs  the  same 
chance  as  other  people. 

2311.  You  cannot  have  the  infecting  disease 
twice  ? — No,  it  will  not  develop  itself  constitu- 
tionally twice. 

2312.  We  heard  about  men  coming  from  a  pro- 
tected to  an  unprotected  station  spreading 
disease  amongst  the  women  at  the  unprotected 
station,  and  that  you  called  an  insignificant  factor ; 
I  suppose  you  meant  because,  during  his  residence 
at  the  protected  station,  a  man  would  have  less 
chance  of  catching  the  disease  ? — He  would  have 
less  chance  of  catching  disease  ;  but  the  soldier 
is  for  the  most  part  unmarried,  he  is  a  man  of  a 
certain  age,  and  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  take 
the  Eegistrar  General's  Eeturns  and  go  through 
the  number  of  single  men  living  in  large  towns 
of  the  military  age,  that  is  to  say  from  20  to  40, 
and  I  find  that  there  are  at  least  20  men  of  that 
age  living  in  those  towns  for  every  soldier  that  is 
in  them  ;  that  is  so  in  Manchester,  for  instance. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  those  unmarried  men 
are  just  as  free  in  their  association  with  women 
as  soldiers  are,  and  that  they  propagate  quite  as 
much  disease ;  soldiers  are  not  the  only  people 
that  propagate  disease.     The  soldier  may  come 
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in  for  a  little  of  that  which  the    others   have  pro- 
pagated ;  but  thar  is  about  the  ratio,  one  mili- 
tary man  as  against  20  civilians. 

2313.  But  a  soldier  coming  from  a  protected 
district  has  had  very  little  chance  of  catching  the 
disease  himself? — Certainly,  his  chances  of  catch- 
ing disease  are  represented  by  the  diminished 
ratio  of  admissions  in  the  protected  districts  as 
against  the  increased  ratio  of  admissions  in  the 
unprotected  districts. 

2314.  Of  course  he  cannot  propagate  what  he 
has  not  got  ? — No. 

2315.  We  have  heard  also  about  the  immigration 
of  prostitutes  interfering  with  the  calculation  ; 
but  that  would  tell  much  more  against  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Acts  than  the  other  way,  would  it 
not,  because  is  it  not  the  case  that  diseased  women 
often  come  from  unprotected  to  protected  districts 
in  order  to  obtain  medical  treatment  ? — Yes,  that 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case. 

2316.  And  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission 
into  hospital  they  act  as  pi-ostitutes,  and  of  course 
they  must  spread  disease  ? — Yes. 

2317.  We  have  also  heard  about  the  hospital 
accommodation  not  being  equally  distributed  at 
the  two  sets  of  stations ;  was  not  the  first  object 
of  the  Acts  to  provide  hospital  accommodation  for 
women  ? — At  the  stations  where  they  were  first 
in  force  certainly  that  was  so ;  and  one  cf  the 
main  objects  of  the  Acts  all  through  has  been  to 
provide  it  at  those  stations. 

2318.  And  the  enforced  treatment  of  the 
diseased  women  was  only  superadded  when  it 
was  found  that  the  voluntary  hospital  system 
was  a  failure ;  was  not  that  so  ?— Yes,  that  was 
in  1866. 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Colonel  Digby. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

Ml-.  William  Fowler. 


Mr.  Hopwood. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Robert  Lane,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2319.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  you  not  ?  ■ — ■ 
Yes. 

2320.  And  surgeon  and  lecturer  on  surgery  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital? — Yes. 

2321.  I  believe  you  are  also  the  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  are  you 
not? — Yes. 

2322.  During  what  period  did  you  act  as 
surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital ? — I  was  25  years  surgeon  and  assistant 
surgeon.  I  was  resident  house  surgeon  there  in 
the  year  1 846,  so  that  altogether  my  connection 
with  the  hospital  has  been  longer  than  2.5  years. 

2323.  Your  connection  then  with  the  Lock 
Hospital  is  of  35  years'  standing,  is'  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

2324.  I  presume  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ?• — -The  first  Act  was  passed  in 
1864,  and  patients  have  been  sent  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  under  the  Acts  since  that  time.  I  was 
there  for  about  12  years  after  that;  therefore  I 
have  had  about  12  years'  experienceof  theworking 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  as  regards  the 
women. 

2325.  Had  you  the  charge  of  the  women  ?— I 
had  the  principal  charge  of  the  women. 

2326.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given 
before  the  Committee  as  to  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  primary  venereal  sores  ;  what  opinion  do 
you  hold  upon  that  subject ;  do  you  believe  in 
the  dual  theory,  or  in  the  other  theory  ?  ■ —  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  venereal  poison,  and 
that  both  the  infecting  and  the  non-infecting 
sores  are  derived  from  the  same  virus  ;  perhaps 
they  may  be  modifications  of  the  same  virus. 

2327.  But  still  it  is  the  same  disease? — It  is 
one  disease,  in  my  opinion. 

2328.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
generally  upon  the  subject?  —  The  opinion  of 
the  profession  upon  the  subject  is  divided.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  an  open  question,  and  not 
by  any  means  settled,  at  all  events  at  present. 

2329.  Is  the  theory  which  you  hold  advocated 
by  any  authorities  ? — Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
is  one  of  the  principal  authorities  in  this  country; 
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he  is  one  who  supports  this  view ;  Mr.  Savory,  I 
believe,  is  another ;  Sir  J  ames  Paget  is  another ; 
and,  in  the  examination  in  1865,  before  the 
Admiralty  Medical  Commission,  a  great  number 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  one  poison 
theory.  Four  surgeons  from  the  Lock  Hospital, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  Mr. 
Gascoyen,  and  myself,  from  the  Lock  Hospital; 
!^ir  William  Ferguson,  Sir  James  Syme,  Mr. 
Solly,  Mr.  Hilton,  and  Mr.  Erichsen,  all  well 
known  names.  But  besides  these  there  were  the 
two  Norwegian  surgeons,  Dr.  Boeck  and  Dr. 
Bidenkap,  who  are  great  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  syphilis,  especially  in  inoculation ;  so 
that,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise  upon 
it,  I  say  that  it  is  an  open  question. 

2330.  You  are  speaking  of  opinions  given 
some  years  ago  ;  but  does  that  division  of  opinion 
still  exist  in  the  profession? — It  is  difficult  to 
say,  unless  one  asks  the  question  specially  ;  but 
my  idea  is  that  the  opinion  in  favour  of  unity  is 
increasing,  though  I  would  not  be  too  certain 
about  it. 

2331.  At  any  rate  it  is  considered  an  open 
question  ?  —  I  think  it  is  an  open  question 
fairly. 

2332.  Do  you  consider  that  this  question  of  the 
unity,  or  duality  of  the  disease,  is  really  of  much 
practical  importance  with  reference  to  these  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  and  the  working  of  them  ? 
— I  think  that,  from  a  pathological  jioint  of  view, 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  science  of  disease; 
but  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  that  it  has  any 
practical  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts, 

2333.  Will  you  state  why  you  are  of  that 
opinion  ? — I  may  say  that  JMr.  Berkeley  Hill, 
whose  name  I  think  has  been  mentioned  here 
as  in  favour  of  the  dual  theory,  has  been  working 
with  me  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  cordially  in 
favour  of  these  Acts,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
either  of  us  to  think  that  the  question  of  unity, 
or  duality,  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it ; 
and,  practically  speaking,  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  the  same,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
surgeon  may  be  upon  that  particular  point.     It 
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has  no  practical  bearing  on  this  question  in  any 
way  that  I  can  understand. 

2334.  We  have  been  told  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Acts  that  what  they  call  the  soft  sore  is  a 
light  trivial  disorder,  and  one  to  which  much 
importance  need  not  be  attached  ;  is  that  your 
view? — I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  that  opinion, 
I  consider  it  very  important  that  both  classes  of 
sores  should  be  treated,  both  the  hard  and  the 
soft,  the  infecting  and  the  non-infecting,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  consequences  which  may 
be  very  serious, 

2335.  Could  you  state  what  the  consequences 
of  soft  sores  would  be  ? — Yes ;  the  soft  sore  may 
be  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  penis,  and  may 
be  irritated  very  much  and  cause  great  pain  and 
suffering.  The  sores  may  be  at  the  orifice  of 
the  prepuce,  or  foreskin,  and  that  is  a  very  pain- 
ful condition ;  it  may  j^roduce  phimosis,  which 
is  inability  to  retract  the  foreskin,  and  para- 
phimosis, which  is  a  very  painful  condition 
induced  if  the  tight  foreskin  is  drawn  back. 
Then  there  are  suppurating  buboes,  which  are 
very  disa:bling  consequences. 

2336.  Would  the  existence  of  soft  sores  by 
themselves,  without  any  constitutional  conse- 
quences, affect  the  capability  of  the  sufferer  fur 
service  ? — Very  much  so,  I  should  say  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  more  disabling  immediately  than  the 
other  forms  of  sore. 

2337.  We  have  heard  the  expression,  "  dirt 
sores"  used,  I  think  by  Dr,  Nevins,  for  soft 
sores ;  is  that  an  expression  which  you  have 
heard  used  before? — I  never  heard  the  term 
"  dirt  sores  "  until  I  read  it  in  the  evidence  given 
by,  I  think,  Dr.  Nevins,  and  1  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  If  it  means  soft  sores,  then  I  under- 
stand what  it  means  ;  but  if  it  means  anything 
else,  I  do  not  understand  what  it  means. 

2338.  Is  it  a  technical  expression  used  by 
pathologists  ? — I  never  heard  it  before.  I  trust 
it  mav  not  get  into  general  use,  because  I  think 
it  would  produce  additional  confusion. 

2339.  Is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion,  in  the 
case  of  a  primary  sore  to  detect  whether  the 
primary  sore  will  lead  to  secondary  disease  or 
not  ? — It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  tell,  from  the  appearance  of  a  primary 
sore,  whether  it  will,  or  will  not,  be  followed  b}^ 
secondary  disease.  There  are  certain  sores,  the 
well-marked  indurated  sore,  which  will  pretty 
surely  be  so  followed ;  but,  as  regards  the  soft 
sores,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
the  case  of  any  giveu  sore  that  it  will  or  will  not 
be  followed  by  further  consequences. 

2340.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  presence  of 
a  soft  sore  may  indicate  that  that  sore  will  be 
followed  by  secondary  constitutional  disease  ? 
—  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  soft  sores  are 
certainly  infecting ;  I  mean  infecting  as  regards 
the  patient's  constitution,  not  as  infecting  others. 

2341.  If  that  is  your  opinion,  I  need  hardly 
ask  you  whether  you  consider  the  classification  of 
all  primary  sores  under  one  head,  which  as  you 
know,  is  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  to  be  a  proper  classifica- 
tion ? — I  consider  it  to  be  the  only  classification 
possible,  if  it  is  to  be  made  within  an  early  period. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  whether  a 
sore  will  be  infecting  or  not,  and  therefore  any 
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other  classification  would  be  quite   unscientific, 
and  would  lead  to  numerous  errors. 

2342.  Then  as  these  sores  have  to  be  returned 
at  an  early  period,  you  would  say,  I  suppose, 
that  there  is  not  only  no  other  scientific,  but  no 
other  possible  classification  than  that  which  is 
adopted  ;  is  that  so  ? — Precisely. 

2343.  You  are  aware,  I  think,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Army  Medical  Department  is  to  put 
in  a  return  of  the  number  of  primary  sores  which 
they  detect ;  that  is  done,  I  believe,  at  once,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  done,  I  believe,  weekly. 

2344.  And  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
turn weekly,  it  would  be  impossible  at  that  stage 
of  the  disease,  within  the  week  after  its  appear- 
ance, to  classify  it  in  any  other  way;  is  that  your 
meaning  ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do 
so  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

2345.  I  supjDose  I  may  take  it,  that  you  con- 
sider it  of  importance  to  prevent  the  prevalence 
of  soft  sores  in  the  military  and  naval  services  as 
far  as  possible  ? — Certainly,  very  much  so. 

2346.  They  are  likely  to  be  more  immediately 
disabling,  as  I  understand  you,  than  the  hard 
sores,  leading  to  constitutional  disturbances  ? — 
YeS;  [  consider  so;  I  have  brought  with  me  some 
drawings  of  soft  sores  and  their  consequences,  if 
the  Committee  would  like  to  see  them  ;  but  they 
are  not  pleasing  objects  to  look  at. 

2347.  I  think  we  may  take  it,  that  you  con- 
sider that  the  fact  of  a  man's  suffering  from  soft 
sores  interferes  veiy  materially  with  his  capacity 
for  service  ? — Certainly. 

2348.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as 
to  whether  the  hard  sore  is  curable  by  proper 
treatment,  and  I  put  this  question  to  several 
witnesses,  and  I  have  had  different  answers; 
giving  the  most  favourable  possible  treatment  of 
a  hard  sore,  that  is  to  say,  assuming  that  it  is 
treated  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  in  the 
most  scientific  and  skilful  manner,  is  it  possible 
in  that  way  to  prevent  the  hard  sore  being  fol- 
lowed by  constitutional  symptoms  ? — I  believe  it 
to  be  possible  in  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  cases ;  I  would  not  say  in  all  cases. 

2349.  You  mean  actually  to  prevent  it? — I 
mean  actually  to  prevent  it,  so  that  no  such 
symptoms  occur,  as  I  know  in  many  cases  for 
years  and  years  afterwards,  and  I  assume  there- 
fore that  there  will  be  none. 

2350.  Then,  in  fact,  may  I  take  it,  that  under 
proper  treatment,  it  is  possible  to  cure  a  hard 
sore  in  that  state  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  should  like 
to  add  as  regards  that,  that  Dr.  Eicord,  of  Paris, 
who  has  had  the  largest  experience  of  any  man 
living  on  the  subject  of  syphilis,  stated  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  that  he  firmly  believed 
that  he  could  prevent  secondary  disease  if  he  was 
able  to  treat  with  mercury  the  primary  sore  at  a 
sufficiently  early  period ;  he  was  very  confident 
about  that ;  I  should  not  like  to  be  quite  so  con- 
fident as  he  was. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

2351.  Would  you  refer  us  to  where  that  state- 
ment of  his  is  recorded? — It  was  in  the  Journals 
of  the  time,  and  I  have  quoted  it  verbatim  in  a 
small  book  which  I  wrote.  I  can  refer  you  to 
that  quotation  (handing  a  book  to  the  honourable 
Member'). 

2352.  Your 
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2352.  Your  own  opinion  is  that,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  mercury,  you  can  kill  the  poison  ? — 
Yes,  you  can  eliminate  it,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
got  rid  of. 

2353.  I  suppose  you  would  say,  would  you 
not,  that  even  where  it  is  not  possible  entirely 
to  eliminate  it  from  the  system,  it  is  possible  by 
proper  treatment,  very  greatly  to  palliate  the 
gravity  of  the  constitutional  disease  wlien  it 
appears? — I  think  so. 

2354.  By  treating  the  hard  sore  in  its  primary 
stage  properly,  you  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  reduce  the  gravity  of  the  secondary  disease 
when  it  occurs ;  would  that  be  so  ? — -I  think 
so. 

2355.  So  that  of  course  early  treatment,  even 
of  hard  sore=i,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2356.  Both  to  the  patient  affected  and  also 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  in- 
fection ? — Yes. 

2357.  For  what  period,  speaking  generally, 
do  the  secondary  symptoms,  wheu  they  once 
break  out  in  the  system,  endure  ? — I  think  one 
might  fairly  say  from  a  year  to  two  years.  A 
man  seldom  gets  rid  of  ths  infection  entirely  in 
less  than  a  year;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  I  believe  it  wears  itself  out  in  about  two 
years. 

2358.  It  wears  itself  out,  or  I  suppose  it  kills 
the  sufferer  ;  would  you  say  that  if  left  to  itself 
it  wears  itself  out  without  treatment  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  may  in  a  healthy  person  wear  itself  out 
without  treatment ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  got  rid 
of  much  more  effectually  with  treatment. 

2359.  Are  secondary  symptoms  contagious? — 
Certainly,  very  much  so,  especially  any  secondary 
lesions  which  produce  a  moist  secretion. 

2360.  They  may  be  communicated,  may  they 
not,  in  various  ways? — In  a  great  variety  of 
ways. 

2361.  You  said  that  the  disease  was  present 
in  the  constitution  from  one  to  two  years  ;  how 
long  does  the  contagion  generally  last  during 
that  period  ? — I  think  that  the  contagion  is 
most  intense  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  ;  it 
becomes  less  so  as  time  goes  on,  but  I  believe 
that  the  contagion  is  diminished  very  much  in 
intensity  under  treatment,  and  that,  although  a 
patient  may  not  have  had  the  disease  thoroughly 
eradicated,  it  it  is  subdued  by  treatment,  it  will 
not  be  so  contagious  as  at  other  periods.  When 
a  relapse  occurs,  it  will  become  more  contagious 
again.  It  is  got  rid  of  for  a  time  to  a  great  extent 
out  of  his  constitution. 

2362.  I  suppose  that  one  might  take  it  that  the 
danger  of  contagion  is  commensurate  with  the 
gravity  of  the  disease  in  the  patient  ;  is  that  so  ? 
—Yes. 

2363.  Is  this  indurated  sore  that  you  have 
spoken  of  often  seen  in  women  ? — Not  so  often  or 
so  well  marked  as  in  men,  but  more  often,  I  be- 
lieve, than  is  generally  supposed.  I  used  rarely 
to  see  it  in  the  Lock  Hospital  amongst  the 
voluntary  patients,  but  I  saw  it  much  more  often 
in  the  patients  who  were  admitted  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  because  it  was  found 
out  early;  they  were  admitted  early  for  treat- 
ment. The  indurated  sore  is  very  often  not  in- 
convenient to  the  patient  himself,  and  to  women 
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especially,  and  therefore  they  do  not  apply  for 
treatment    till    after    it    has    disappeared    alto- 
gether. 

2364.  But  can  it  be  present  without  the  woman 
knowing  of  it  ? — Certainly;  and  very  often  it 
is  so. 

2365.  I  suppose  that  would  render  early  exa- 
mination under  the  Acts  particularly  important, 
because,  of  course,  a  woman  would  not  volun- 
tarily come  for  examination  if  she  was  not  aware 
that  she  was  suffering  from  disease  ? — She  would 
know  nothing  about  it,  aud  I  think  that  that  is 
one  strong  reason  in  favour  of  a  periodical  exa- 
mination, in  order  that  it  may  be  found  out  before 
she  is  aware  of  it  herself. 

2366.  Is  it  difficult  to  discover  an  indurated 
sore  in  the  case  of  a  woman? — I  think  there  is  no 
practical  difficulty  whatever.  The  great  majority 
of  indui'ated  sores  are  situated  on  the  external 
parts ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  readily  seen  by 
separating  those  parts.  If  they  are  not  situated 
externally,  they  will  be  seen  by  the  examination 
which  is  made  by  the  speculum  of  the  internal 
parts.  The  speculum,  I  may  say,  as  it  is  being 
introduced,  opens  out  the  folds  in  the  interior  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  shows  the  whole  of  them  to 
the  surgeon's  view  ;  he  can  see  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  at  its 
upper  extremity.  He  has  a  double  view,  be- 
cause he  sees  it  as  he  introduces  the  instrument 
and  as  he  withdraws  it,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  skilful  examiner  to  escajje  seeing  an  in- 
durated sore  by  such  an  examination. 

2367.  One  witness,  who  was  examined  before 
us,  told  us,  speaking  of  himself  personally,  that 
in  five  cases  out  of  10  of  the  women  whom  he 
examined,  he  thought  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
pass  a  diseased  woman  as  perfectly  sound ; 
should  you  say  that  he  would  be  a  skilful  ex- 
aminer ? — No  one  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
examiniu'j  women  for  this  disease,  would  be 
likely  to  make  such  a  mistake. 

2368.  At  page  26,  Question  495,  I  asked  Mr. 
Drysdale  this :  "  Then  do  I  understand  you  to 
put  it  in  this  way  :  in  the  case  of  a  woman  com- 
ing to  you  within  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  the  development  of  the  disease  you  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact 
of  the  disease  ?  (4.)  Usually  speaking."  Then 
in  the  next  question,  Mr.  Fowler  asks  this : 
"  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  she  came  late, 
you  would  continually  err  ?  {A.~)  I  think  I  should 
be  very  likely  to  make  a  great  mistake  if  I  had 
not  seen  her  before  "  ? — That,  I  think,  means 
secondary  disease  and  not  the  indurated  sore. 

2369.  At  Question  No.  1036,  Professor  Lee 
was  asked  this :  "  I  think  you  have  stated,  in 
many  cases  one  half  would  escape  detection ;  is 
that  proved,  or  is  that  only  an  expression  of 
your  opinion ?  "  and  his  answer  was:  "It  is  an 
expression  of  my  experience.  I  say  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  real  syphilis  are  commu- 
nicated by  secretions  of  patients  who  have 
syphilis,  and  do  not  present  any  primary  lesion 
which  should  be  characteristic  of  syphilis." 
Then  at  Question  92,  Dr.  Eouthwas  asked  this: 
"  Now  can  you  easily,  readily,  and  surely  detect 
the  true  infection  of  chancre  in  the  woman?" 
and  his  answer  was :  "  In  the  first  place,  the 
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real  chancre  in  the  woman  is  often  very  small. 
It  is  painless  and  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
vagina,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  there- 
fore the  most  close  examination  of  a  woman 
would  not  lead  you  to  believe  that  she  was  af- 
fected by  the  disease.  I  would  exemplify  that 
by  one  circumstance,  which  will  show  you  how 
often  these  things  may  be  overlooked."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  give  instances.  Then  at  Question 
106,  the  Chairman  asked  this:  •'  Does  that  lead 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  examination  of  the 
women  by  the  speculum  is  generally  delusive 
and  useless?  {A.)  In  very  many  cases,  certainly. 
(  Q.)  In  what  proportion  of  cases  is  it  delusive  ? 
(A.')  That  is  really  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 
In  acute  cases  it  would  be  delusive  ;  but  in 
chronic  cases  how  could  I  tell,  as  I  have  just 
read  that  a  woman  might  not  communicate  the 
disease."  Then  at  Question  164,  Dr.  Routh  was 
asked  this :  "  You  stated  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discover  the  presence 
of  contagious  disease  in  a  woman  ;  I  should  like 
to  know  to  what  extent  you  carry  that  theory ; 
would  you  say,  for  instance,  that  in  one  out  of 
two  examinations  it  would  lead  to  no  discovery 
whatever?  (J..)  Really  when  you  come  to  that  ques- 
tion of  statistics  I  should  find  it  very  difficult,  be- 
cause I  have  not  got  the  records.  (Q.)  Of  course 
general  answers  of  that  kind  are  very  little  use  ? 
— {A.)  Really  I  want  to  speak  the  truth.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  guess  at  it,  I  should 
say  that  out  of  10  women,  perhaps,  there  might 
be  six  or  seven  in  whom  I  could  not  find  any 
trace  of  the  disease.  (Q.)  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  out  of  10  diseased  women  you  would  not 
find  traces  of  disease  upon  six  or  seven ;  do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that? — {A.)  Yes,  that  I  sup- 
posed to  be  diseased  Avomen,  tliat  came  to  me  to 
be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  diseased  ;  that  is  the  point  I 
put.  They  might  not  be  diseased  at  all,"  (I  do 
not  know  what  he  means  by  that.')  "(Q.)  No; 
what  I  wanted  to  know  is  tJiis,  and  I  want  to  put 
it  clearly,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  it;  given  10  diseased  women,  women  really 
diseased,  coming  to  you,  or  coming  to  any  other 
competent  medical  man,  in  how  many  of  these 
women  should  you  say  the  examination  would  be 
purely  abortive,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  medical 
man  would  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the  traces 
of  disease,  and  would  pass  her  as  a  healthy 
woman  ;  can  you  give  me  any  idea  ? — {A.)  I 
should  say  about  one-half."  I  will  put  to  you 
that  Question,  No.  167,  which  I  put  to  Dr. 
Routh? — My  answers  have  been  directed  purely 
to  the  hard  sores  at  present.  It  is  another  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  secondary  disease  would  be 
over-looked  in  women.  I  should  like  to  separate 
the  question  of  primary  from  secondary. 

2370.  You  have  stated  that  the  indurated  sore 
in  a  woman  can  be  very  readily  discovered  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

2371.  Now  I  come  to  the  presence  of  secondary 
symptoms  in  women :  are  they  difiicult  to  dis- 
cover '.' — I  think  that  they  are  very  unlikely 
indeed  to  be  overlooked  by  an  examiner  who  is 
accustomed  to  examine  women  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

2372.  What  evidence  would  there  be  of  the 
presence  of  secondary  symptoms  in  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  a  woman,  from  which  a  skilled  examiner 
could  detect  it  ? — There  is  generally  evidence 
on  the  genital  organs  in  the  shape  of  mucous 
patches,  mucous  tubercles,  and  this  is  especially 
so  iu  the  case  of  prostitutes.  It  is  rare  that  they 
escape  from  these  manifestations ;  they  are  the 
most  frequent  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  women, 
and  they  will  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  the 
genital  organs.  Sometimes  in  women  who  keep 
themselves  clean,  they  are  very  slight  and  super- 
ficial, and  they  might  be  mistaken  by  an  ex- 
aminer who  was  not  accustomed  to  them  for  super- 
ficial primary  sores;  butbesides  those  visible  mani- 
festations on  the  genital  organs,  there  will  usually 
be  indurated  glands  in  the  groin  ;  there  will  be 
patches  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  li23s,  and  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and 
a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  so  that  as  the  examina- 
tion is  directed  towards  all  those  points,  it  is  very 
difiicult  indeed  for  the  presence  of  secondary 
disease  to  be  overlooked  in  some  form  or  other. 

2373.  Are  patients  with  secondary  disease, 
showing  no  evidence  of  disease  in  the  organs, 
sent  into  the  hospital  under  the  Acts  ? — Not 
very  frequently,  but  they  are  admitted  without 
any  manifestations  whatever  on  the  genital 
organs.  The  house  surgeon  has  recently  fur- 
nished me  with  some  information  on  this  point. 
In  the  year  1880,  he  says  that  there  were  11 
cases  so  admitted,  seven  cases  of  secondary  erup- 
tions on  tlie  trunk  and  limbs,  one  with  only  an 
inflamed  gland  in  the  groin,  and  three  cases  of 
mucous  patches  on  the  tonsils,  who  had  no  visible 
sore  or  discharge,  so  that  patients  do  get  sent  to 
the  hospital  without  any  local  disease  for  other 
secondary  manifestations,  but  most  of  them  have 
local  manifestations  of  some  sort. 

2374.  Do  patients  with  secondary  symptoms 
often  escape  detection,  and  are  they  often  passed 
as  sound  after  examination  ? — I  should  say,  prac- 
tically speaking,  hardly  ever. 

2375.  Then,  I  suppose  you  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  in 
any  part  of  the  body  of  the  presence  of  secondary 
symptoms  are  extremely  rare  ? — I  should  say 
that  they  are  extremely  rare,  and,  if  no  symptoms 
can  be  found  the  disease  will  be  so  much  in  abey- 
ance for  the  time  that  the  patients  will  hardly  be 
in  a  condition  to  communicate  contagion.  They 
sliow  no  sign  whatever,  local  or  elsewhere. 

2376.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  practically 
the  working  of  the  Acts  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  there  may  be,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  some  instances  in  which  the  disease  is 
present  without  any  evidence  of  it  ? — -Practically 
I  do  not  think  it  will  interfere  with  their  action 
at  all.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no 
mistake  ever  takes  place. 

2377.  I  will  now  put  to  you  the  question 
which  I  put  to  Dr.  Routh  :  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  out  of  10  women  suffering  from  syphilis 
you  would  not  find  traces  of  disease  in  six  or 
seven ;  and  do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Routh 's 
answer,  which  was,  that  in  about  one-half  of  the 
cases,  the  medical  man  would  not  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  traces  of  disease,  and  would  pass 
the  woman  as  a  healthy  woman  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2378.  Should  you  say  that  a  medical  examiner 
who  passed  one  half  of  the  diseased  women  who 
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were  brought  to  him  for  examination,  would  be  a 
skilful  examiner  ? — I  should  say  that  he  was  not 
fit  for  the  duty  of  examining  patients  under  these 
Acts,  at  any  rate. 

2379.  Is  a  woman  equally  dangerous  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  these  one  or  two  years 
that  these  secondaries  are  in  her  constitution? — I 
think  I  have  said  pretty  much  what  I  hare  to 
say  about  that ;  I  think  that  the  disease  is  in 
abeyance  for  a  time  when  she  is  under  treatment ; 
and  then,  when  she  is  sent  out  of  the  hospital 
with  no  symptoms  at  all,  either  locally,  or  else- 
where, she  will  not  communicate  disease  ;  but 
when  a  relapse  occurs  she  then  again  becomes 
dangerous,  and  it  will  again  become  necessary  to 
send  her  into  hospital.  I  have  a  reason  for 
believing  that  the  disease  may  be  in  abeyance, 
and  it  is  this  :  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  syphilitic  woman  has  a  diseased  child.  The 
first  child  is  diseased,  the  mother  is  treated,  and 
the  child  is  treated,  and  they  both  probably  get 
well.  In  course  of  time  she  has  a  second  child  ; 
that  second  child  may  be  quite  healthy  and 
show  no  signs  of  disease  at  all.  She  does  not  fol- 
low the  treatment  then,  probably,  but  she  has  a 
third  child,  and  the  third  child  may  be  diseased. 
I  think  that  makes  it  clear  that  the  disease 
may  be  in  such  small  intensity  in  the  j^erson's 
blood  that  she  may  not  be  able  1o  communicate 
it,  but  that  it  may  relapse  and  increase  again  ; 
the  syphilitic  yeast,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  terms  it, 
may  ferment  again,  and  she  may  become  con- 
tagious ;  but  she  may  have  an  intervening 
healthy  child  between  two  diseased  ones. 

2380.  I  suppose  that  during  that  healthy 
period  she  would  not  be  contagious  ? — I  think 
not.  She  is  not  contagious  to  a  child  who  is  in 
her  womb  for  nine  mouths  at  any  rate. 

2381.  Still,  upon  the  relapse  taking  place,  she 
would  become  contagious  again  ;  would  that  be 
so  ? — Generally,  when  she  had  a  third  child 
who  is  diseased,  she  will  show  signs  of  disease 
again.  That  is  what  I  have  seen  in  several 
cases. 

2382.  You  are,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  a 
woman  to  whom  no  fresh  disease  has  been  com- 
municated ? — Yes. 

2383.  Is  a  child  who  is  born  syphilitic  often 
cured  of  the  disease? — Tes,  I  believe  so. 

2384.  Can  it  be  eradicated  altogether? — Yes. 

2385.  Of  course  that  would  only  be  by  skilful 
treatment  ? — By  active  treatment  at  an  early 
period. 

2386.  Otherwise  I  suppose  the  child  would 
die? — A  great  number  of  the  children  die  of  the 
disease. 

2387.  Should  you  say  that  more  children  die 
of  syphilitic  diseases  than  are  put  down  in  the 
Registrar  General's  Keturns  as  dying  from  those 
diseases? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case,  because  they  would,  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  be  returned  as  syphilitic. 

2388.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence,  that 
many  diseases  are  put  down  to  other  causes  that 
really  result  from  the  presence  of  syphilitic 
poison  in  the  blood  ;  is  that  so  ?—  Certainly,  I 
think  so. 

2389.  Are  the  morbid  secretions  of  a  syphilitic 
woman  contagious? — -Yes;  vaginal  and  interine 
discharges  especially,  I  believe,  may  communi- 
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cate  syphilitic  disease,  even  although  there  is  no 
sore  present  about  the  genital  organs,  primary  or 
secondary. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2390.  Even  though  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
kind? — Yes,  except  the  discharge.  I  mean  to 
say  unaccompanied  by  any  sore  about  the  genital 
organs,  not  unaccompanied  by  any  sign  what- 
ever. I  should  like  that  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2391.  Then  where  this  discharge  takes  place 
there  is,  nevertheless,  some  external  symptom, 
in  addition  to  the  discharge  ;  is  that  so  ? — There 
would  be  pretty  certain  to  be  some  symptoms  of 
skin  eruption,  or  mucous  patches  about  the 
mouth,  or  some  evidence  of  secondary  disease  to 
be  discovered  on  close  examination. 

2392.  Some  evidence  which  a  skilful  and 
thorough  examination  would  detect?  — Yes. 

2393.  Is  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  person  con- 
tagious ? — Yes,  that  has  been  clearly  proved  ; 
but  it  is  not  contagious  to  a  very  strong  degree. 
It  has  been  found  difficult  to  inoculate  with 
syphilitic  blood,  where  inoculations  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  on  healthy  individuals. 
That  has  been  done  abroad,  and  there  have  been 
many  failures.  I  think  about  one  in  four  of  the 
attempts  has  been  successful,  but  it  has  required 
great  care  in  the  inoculations  to  insure  pro- 
longed contact  for  some  of  the  blood  with  the 
raw  surface  in  inoculation. 

2394.  Does  the  mixture  of  the  blood  with 
other  secretions  render  them  specially  virulent  ? 
— I  never  heard  that  theory  mentioned  until  I 
read  it  in  the  evidence  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  mixture  should  increase  the  virulence,  and  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  to  prove  it,  and  that  it 
must  be,  in  fact,  mere  conjecture.  The  secre- 
tions are  contagious,  and  the  blood  is  also  conta- 
gious. It  is  Professor  Lee's  evidence  to  which 
you  allude, 

8395.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
as  to  what  is  called  mediate  contagion ;  do  you 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  mediate  contagion  ? 
—  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  mediate  contagion  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  frequent,  and  I  believe  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession  is  that  it  is  quite  an 
exception  ;  that  it  is  a  rarity,  but  that  it  is  a 
possibility. 

2396.  I  understand  you  strongly  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  which  Dr.  liouth  exjjressed, 
that  a  skilled  medical  man  like  himself  would 
fail  to  discover  the  presence  of  disease  in  five 
women  out  of  10? — I  quite  disagree  with  that 
opinion. 

2397.  And  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  - 
a  medical  man  who  made  that  statement  could 
scarcely  be  qualified  for  the  purpose  ? — He  would 
not  be  qualified  for  examining  women  under  these 
Acts,  certainly. 

2398.  Is  gonorrhoBa  easily  discoverable  in 
women  ? — In  the  acute  form  gonorrhosa  can  hardly 
be  mistaken.  There  is  a  yellow  discharge  ;  the 
parts  are  red  and  very  much  inflamed,  and  the 
acrid  discharge  generally  excoriates  the  outer 
parts,   and   the   introduction    of  an   instrument 
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would  be  extremely  painful.     There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea  in  women. 

2399.  We  heard  it  stated,  I  think,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  gonorrhoea  inits  less  acute 
form  from  the  morbid  discharges  of  a  virtuous 
woman,  is  that  so  ? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  real  distinction  between  them  ;  tliey  are 
both  discharges  produced  bj-  the  same  mucous 
membrane,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  appear- 
ance to  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other ;  in  fact,  I  think  they  are  essentially 
the  same  discharges. 

2400.  But  are  they  equally  contagious  ? — It 
depends  upon  their  character.  If  they  are  de- 
cidedlj'  purulent  and  yellow,  they  will  be  con- 
tagious ;  but  if  they  are  merelj^  transparent  like 
the  white  of  an  egg,  or  if  they  are  merely  of  a 
milky  character,  they  will  probably  be  innocuous. 
Virtuous  women,  or  at  least  quasi- virtuous  women, 
undoubtedly  do  communicate  gonorrhoeal  disease 
to  men. 

2401.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
"quasi-virtuous"  women? — Of  course  they  are 
not  really  virtuous  women. 

2402.  I  am  speaking  of  a  perfectly  virtuous 
woman  ;  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  diseased 
by  gonorrhoea  fi'om  contact  with  a  virtuous 
woman  ? — Yes. 

2403.  But  that  is  very  rare,  is  it  not? — There 
is  one  thing  which  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about :  that  a  woman  may  have  a  dischai'ge  and 
may  be  living  with  her  husband,  and  he  does  not 
contract  disease.  That  has  been  greatly  insisted 
upon  by  the  French  writers,  that  he  is  acclima- 
tised to  that  discharge.  But,  if  she  goes  astray, 
she  may  communicate  disease  to  another  man. 

]Mr.  Fowler. 

2404.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  if  a 
surgeon  gave  evidence  that  he  could  not  easily 
discover  disease,  he  was  an  incompetent  man  ? — 
I  said  that  if  he  could  not  discover  disease  in  five 
cases  out  of  ten,  he  was  so. 

240,5.  Therefore  you  say  that  Professor  Lee  is 
an  incompetent  man  ? — I  do  not  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Lee  said  so. 

Mr.  Osborne  More/an. 

2406.  I  understand  then,  practically,  that  a 
virtuous  woman  does  not  communicate  this 
disease,  because,  of  course,  if  she  has  connection 
with  another  man  besides  her  husband,  she  would 
not  be  a  virtuous  woman  ? — No. 

2407.  Then  a  really  virtuous  woman  could  not 
communicate  this  disease  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible. 

2408.  But,  practically,  the  thing  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  worth  consideration? — Quite  so. 

2409.  Can  those  prostitutes  who  are  examined 
easily  conceal  their  discharges  from  the  examining 
surgeon? — It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  them 
to  conceal  their  discharges.  The  examination 
detects  it  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  She 
may  conceal  it,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  it,  by 
using  injections  to  wash  away  the  discharge 
before  she  is  examined ;  but  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  the  lower  parts  of  the  vaginal  canal  are 
contractile,  and  the  upper  part  is  somewhat 
dilated  and  lax.    The  discharge  generally  remains 
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at  the  upper  part,  and,  although  the  woman  may 
have  used  an  injection,  the  use  of  the  speculum 
will  display  some  discharge  remaining  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  canal,  and  when  the  instrument 
touches  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  presses  gently, 
there  will  almost  always  be  an  oozing  of  a  yellow 
dischai'ge  from  that  aperture  ;  and,  again,  if  she 
has  used  her  injection  very  effectually,  and  almost 
immediately  before,  if  the  speculum  is  introduced, 
there  will  almost  always  be  some  of  the  injection 
left  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal,  and  that  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  see  that  she  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  her  discharge  by  using 
injections. 

2410.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
may  I  take  it,  as  your  experience,  that  a  woman 
very  rarely  does  conceal  the  presence  of  gonor- 
rhoea ? — Very  rarely  indeed,  in  my  opinion. 

2411.  We  have  had  these  three  forms  of  vene- 
real disease  spoken  of:  soft  sores,  hard  sores, 
and  gonorrhoea ;  in  what  order  of  severity  should 
you  place  those  various  complaints  ? — I  should 
place  the  soft  sores  and  their  consequences  first, 
and  next  gonorhcea  and  its  consequences. 

2412.  What  are  the  consequences  of  gonor- 
rhoea ? — The  consequences  of  gonorrhoea  are 
many.  Gonorrhoea  may  produce  inflammation 
of  the  parts  with  phimosis  and  pai'aphimosis ;  it 
may  produce  swelled  testicle,  which  is  a  very 
painful  condition  ;  or  it  may  extend  backwards 
and  produce  inflammation  of  the  prostate  or  of 
the  bladder.  Gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  is  a  very  serious  and  troublesome  com- 
plaint, and  lasts  some  time.  Then  there  is 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  which  is  a  very  trouble- 
some complaint  indeed,  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthal- 
mia, which,  though  very  severe,  is  much  more  rare. 
Stricture,  too,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
serious  surgical  diseases  that  we  have. 

2413.  Would  these  appear  afterwards,  or  at 
the  time  ? — The  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or 
of  the  prostate,  would  appear  at  the  time,  and  so 
would  the  swelled  testicle;  the  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism would  appear  at  the  time,  but  as  regards 
stricture,  that  is  an  after  consequence. 

2414.  Then  I  suppose,  thirdly,  you  put  the 
hard  sores  ? — As  immediately  disabling,  I  should 
put  them  last.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  syphilis  is  not  the  most  severe  disease  alto- 
gether, in  its  after  consequences  especially. 

2415.  You  are  speaking  of  secondary  syphUlsj 
I  suppose  ? — I  am  speaking  of  constitutional 
syphilis. 

2416.  Would  that  be  on  the  ground  of  its 
hereditary  transmission  ?  —  Partly  so,  and  on 
account  of  its  serious  after  consequences  to  the 
individual. 

2417.  But  as  regards  incapacity  for  work  and 
painful  results,  you  would  put  the  soft  sores  and 
theli-  consequences  first? — I  should  do  so,  cer- 
tainly. The  hard  sore  is  a  much  less  painful 
condition  usually. 

2418.  I  believe  that  you  have  under  your  care 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  other  patients  besides  those 
who  were  admitted  under  these  Acts? — Patients 
have  always  been  admitted  who  apply  volun- 
tarily. 

2419.  Could  you  give  me  any  Idea  what  pro- 
portion of  voluntary  patients  are  admitted  into 
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the   Lock  Hosjjital  ? — At  the  j)resent   moment 
the  proportion  of  both  classes  is  about  equal,  I 
think  ;  there  are  about  40  to  50  on  each  side. 

2420.  Are  all  women  who  come  admitted  ? — 
They  apply  voluntarily,  and  when  there  is  room 
they  are  admitted. 

2421.  Are  you  generally  full? — We  are  gene- 
rally full. 

2422.  Could  you  give  me  any  evidence  as  to 
the  comparative  difference  and  state  of  disease 
in  the  iwo  classes  of  women ;  the  women  who  are 
sent  in  under  the  Acts  and  the  women  who  come 
in  voluntarily  ? — The  state  of  disease  is  very 
much  more  severe  in  the  women  who  apply  volun- 
tarily than  in  those  who  are  admitted  under  the 
Acts. 

2423.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — 
Because  under  the  Acts  they  are  discovered 
early.  It  is  the  compulsory  periodical  examina- 
tion that  makes  the  difference.  The  voluntary 
women  do  not  apply  until  they  are  seriously 
diseased. 

2424.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  you  to 
say  tliat,  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  diseases,  it 
is  everything  to  get  the  sufferer  under  treatment 
as  early  as  possible  ? — I  think  so,  most  deci- 
dedly. 

2425.  The  earlier  the  stage  the  better  the 
chance  of  cure  ;  would  that  be  so  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly. 

2426.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  all  venereal 
diseases  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  so  of  all  three. 

2427.  And,  in  your  opinion,  that  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  the  periodical  examination  of  the 
women ;  is  that  so  ? — I  think  so,  because  the 
women,  especially  prostitutes,  will  not  apply  for 
admission  until  they  find  themselves  seriously 
diseased. 

2428.  As  regards  those  women  who  come  in 
voluntarily,  do  they  come  in  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  or  are  they  when  they  apply  to 
you  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  cure  them  ?— They  do  not  apply  as  early 
as  they  ought ;  they  do  not  apply  until  they  are 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  there- 
fore they  are  more  difficult  to  cure. 

2429.  Until  the  disease  has,  in  fact,  got  hold 
of  them  ? — Until  it  has,  in  fact,  got  hold  of  them. 

2430.  And  has  assumed  either  a  painful  or  a 
grave  form  ?  —  Yes,  until,  as  in  the  case  of 
prostitutes,  they  are  unable  to  cairy  on  their 
vocation  any  longer. 

2431.  And  then  I  assume,  from  what  you 
have  said,  that  the  difficulty  of  treating  them 
and  curing  them  is  very  greatly  increased  ? — 
Yes. 

2432.  Have  you  any  statistics  on  that  point? 
— I  have  here  a  statement  for  the  last  10  years 
of  the  voluntary  and  other  patients  in  the  Lock 
Hospital,  as  to  their  comparative  length  of  stay 
in  hospital  for  different  sorts  of  disease.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  very  considerably  longer  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  patients. 

2433.  Will  you  put  that  in?— Yes.  {The 
same  was  delivered  in. ) 

2434.  Could  you  state,  in  general  terms,  the 
effect  of  these  statistics  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be 
sufiicient  to  take  the  table  for  one  year,  1880. 
The  patients  under  the  Acts  for  primary  syphilis 
occupied  27  days  in  treatment ;  the  voluntary 
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patients  36  days.  The  secondary  syphilis  patients 
occupied  31  days  in  the  one  case  and  42  in  the 
other.  Gonorrhoea  patients  occupied  15  days  in 
the  one  case  and  29  in  the  other.  The  total 
gives  the  average  number  of  days  as  24  in  the 
one  case  and  37  in  the  other. 

2435.  You  speak  of  the  conditition  in  which 
these  voluntary  patients  were  when  they  came 
to  the  hospital ;  do  the  voluntary  patients  stay 
in  the  hospital  until  they  are  cured ;  you  have 
no  means  of  detaining  them,  of  course  ? — We 
have  no  means  of  detaining  them;  they  can  go 
out  when  they  like  ;  they  do  not  stay  until  they 
are  cured.  I  gave  some  evidence  in  1871  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  that  jJoint.  I  gave 
three  years,  and  it  was  found  that  in  eacla  of 
those  three  years  as  nearly  as  possible  25  jjer 
cent,  went  out  uncured. 

2436.  And,  of  course,  in  a  contagious  con- 
dition?— In  a  contagious  condition.  I  have  here 
a  recent  statement  for  the  years  1878,  1879,  and 
1880,  of  the  number  of  women  who  left  at  their 
own  request  uncured,  or  who  were  discharged 
uncured  for  misconduct.  The  number  of  women 
who  left  uncured,  in  1878,  was  92. 

2437.  Out  of  how  many  ? — The  total  number 
of  voluntary  patients  admitted  was  459,  but  the 
per-centage  is  20'043.  The  number  discharo-ed 
for  misconduct  was  9  ;  that  would  be  1'96  per 
cent.  The  total  number  who  left  uncured  was 
101,  which  would  be  22  per  cent.  In  1879  the 
number  who  left  uncured  was  63,  or  16'75  per 
cent.  The  number  discharged  for  misconduct 
was  13,  or  3*45  per  cent.  ;  the  total  number  who 
left  uncured  was  76,  or  20'21  per  cent.  For  the 
year  1880,  mentioning  only  the  total,  the  num- 
ber left  uncured  was  98,  or  20-41  per  cent.  So 
that  the  numbers  are  very  uniform  for  those 
three  years,  but  they  are  less  than  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

2438.  Have  those  women  who  are  admitted 
under  the  Acts  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
Lock  Asylum? — Yes. 

2439.  Have  they  all  that  opportunity  ?— They 
all  have  that  opportunity,  and  it  is  urged  upon 
them  that  they  should  do  so  by  the  chaplain  and 
by  the  matror,  and  by  others. 

2440.  Could  you  give  the  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  Lock  Asylum  of  late  years  ? — In  the 
year  1871,  of  the  Government  patients,  23,or  7'69 
per  cent.,  went  into  the  Lock  Asylum;  in  1872 
the  number  was  24,  or  7*92  jjer  cent ;  in  1878  it 
was  32,  or  13-27  per  cent. ;  in  1879  it  was  19,  or 
7-53  per  cent.;  in  1880  it  was  31,  or  ITl  per 
cent. 

2441.  Then  a  substantial  number  do  go  into 
the  asylum  ? — A  substantial  number  go  into  the 
asylum,  but  not  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  as 
amongst  the  voluntary  patients,  because  the 
voluntary  patients  are  of  a  different  class. 

2442.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  fewer  of  the 
patients  under  the  Acts  go  into  the  asylum  than 
of  the  voluntary  patients  ? — Fewer  in  proportion  ; 
but  a  great  number  of  the  voluntary  patients  are 
married  women  and  women  who  are  not  prosti- 
tutes ;  they  are  a  different  class.  I  can  tell  you, 
if  you  like,  the  number  of  married  women,  not 
prostitutes,  who  were  admitted  into  the  voluntary 
wards. 

2443.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  from 
p  4  your 
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your  own  experience  as  to  the  condition  of  those 
soldiers'  women,  as  they  are  called,  before  the 
Acts  were  passed? — I  can.  Before  the  Acts 
were  passed  we  used  to  receive  a  good  many 
women  from  Aldershot.  They  were  sent  up  in 
this  way ;  they  had  no  place  of  refuge  but  the 
Farnham  Union.  The  Farnham  Union  sub- 
scribed to  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  send  patients  there.  The  women  who  came 
from  Aldershot  through  the  Farnham  Union 
were  the  very  worst  cases  of  disease  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  The  women  were  in  rags,  they  were 
covered  with  vermin,  and  presented  the  most 
frightful  cases  of  sloughing  sores  and  buboes  that 
you  could  well  imagine.  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich used  to  subscribe  in  the  same  way ;  their 
cases  were  not  so  bad  as  those  of  Aldershot; 
but  they  were  still  very  bad  indeed.  Then  when 
the  Acts  first  came  iuto  force,  various  other 
districts  newly  put  under  the  Acts  sent  their 
patients  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  because  no  Go- 
vernment lock  hospitals  were  then  built ;  so  that 
I  saw  the  women  from  a  number  of  districts 
when  they  were  first  placed  under  the  Acts. 
In  all  of  them  the  disease  was  very  severe 
indeed. 

2444.  And  the  condition  of  the  women  was 
also  very  deplorable,  was  it  not? — Very  deplor- 
able ;  very  bad  indeed.  'I  here  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  my  experience  than  the  difference 
in  those  women  after  the  districts  had  been 
placed  under  the  Acts  for  two  or  three  months  ; 
it  worked  a  complete  change  in  them,  in  their 
disease,  and  also  in  their  general  appearance  and 
cleanliness. 

2445.  Having  had,  of  course,  considerable  ex- 
perience for  many  years  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts,  what  should  you  say  as  to  the  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  the  women  who  are  now 
sent  from  those  protected  stations  and  the  condi- 
tion of  those  sent  to  you  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation  ? — The  cases  scut  to  us  now  are 
exceedingly  mild  as  compared  with  the  others. 

2446.  And  you  attribute  that,  I  presume,  to 
their  being  sent  to  you  in  the  early  stage  ;  in 
fact,  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Certainly, 
especially  to  the  periodical  examination. 

2447.  Hitherto  you  have  spoken  mainly  of  the 
disease,  but  with  regard  to  their  general  condi- 
tion and  appearance,  has  that  changed  ? — Very 
much,  indeed  ;  they  are  most  of  them  clean  and 
decent  in  appearance  now,  and  they  have  certainly 
very  much  im]iroved  in  manner.  I  should  say 
that  their  moral  condition,  if  I  may  so  speak,  has 
improved.  ' 

Mr.  William  Foivler. 

2448.  Do  you  say  that  their  "moral  condition" 
has  improved? — You  may  call  it  a  quasi-moral 
condition. 

2449.  Very  " quasi,"  I  should  think?— Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2450.  In  your  opinion  do  the  Acts  tend  to 
drive  women  a,way  from  the  districts  to  practice 
prostitution  elsewhere? — I  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge on  that  point,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
do  so  to  any  great  extent.  But  this  I  know,  that 
a  great  number  of  diseased  women  come  into  the 
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protected  districts  for  the  sake  of  being  sent  into 
hospital  for  treatment.  They  come  into  those 
districts  and  qualify  themselves  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital  by  practising  prostitution  there.  Those 
women  are  generally  seriously  diseased. 

2451.  Could  you  state  the  proportion  of  those 
women? — In  my  examination  in  1871  I  was  able 
to  state  the  proportion  of  those  women  for  three 
years,  and  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  15  per 
cent,  who  stated,  when  asked,  that  they  had  gone 
into  the  district  for  the  sake  of  being  sent  to 
hospital. 

2452.  In  your  opinion  would  the  voluntary 
system,  if  established  on  a  larger  scale,  be  of 
much  service  in  extinguishing  or  repressing 
venereal  disease  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
material  service  in  repressing  venereal  disease 
genei-ally  amongst  the  public. 

2453.  May  I  take  it  that  you  come  to  that 
opinion  upon  the  ground  that  frequent  examina- 
tion and  early  seclusion  are  necessary,  if  much 
sanitary  good  is  to  be  effected  ? — I  think  they 
are  essential. 

2454.  And  not  only  that,  but  also  detention 
for  a  sufficient  period  ? — Yes. 

2455.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  women 
were  admitted  voluntarily,  but  detained  until 
they  were  cured  ? — I  think  the  effect  would  be 
to  keep  a  much  larger  number  of  them  from 
applying.  They  are  very  reluctant  to  apply 
novv  imtil  they  become  seriously  diseased,  and 
have  already  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  and 
they  would  be  still  less  ready  to  apply,  if  they 
knew  that  they  were  to  be  kept  in  compul- 
sorily. 

2456.  Then  your  experience  would  justify  you 
in  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  i^eriodical 
examinations,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  patients 
admitted  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  ;  and  in 
addition  to  that,  you  would  require  comj^ulsory 
detention  until  the  patient  is  quite  cured  ;  is  that 
so  ? — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  voluntary  patients  not  coming 
in  until  they  are  seriously  diseased,  and  a  number 
of  them  insisting  upon  going  out  before  they  are 
cured.  There  is  one  point  as  to  strangers  coming 
into  the  districts  in  order  to  be  sent  to  hospitals; 
there  have  recently  been  instances  of  women 
dismissed  from  the  voluntary  wards  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  for  misconduct  before  they  were  cured. 
They  go  down  to  Woolwich  and  qualify  them- 
selves there,  and  are  sent  back  again  into  the 
compulsory  wards. 

2457.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say, 
that  to  your  own  knowledge  women  do  go  into 
the  protected  districts  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing themselves  to  be  sent  to  hospitals? — They 
are  asked  that  question  when  they  come  into  the 
hospital,  and  they  say  that  they  did  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2458.  You  have  said  that  your  idea  was  that 
the  medical  opinion  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the 
venereal  poison  was  on  the  whole  increasing  ? — 
That  is  my  idea. 

2459.  Have  you  read  Professor  Lee's  evidence? 
— Yes. 

2460.  You  are  aware  that  his  opinion  is  pre- 
cisely the  contrary? — I  am. 

2461.  With 
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2461.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether 
■  the  poison  be  one  or  two  poisons,  there  are  certain 

practical  distinctions  between  the  hard  and  soft 
sores,  which  you,  yourself,  have  on  previous 
occasions  recognised  in  evidence  ? — Yes. 

2462.  For  instance,  have  you  not  said  that 
secondary  disease,  after  soft  sores,  is  extremely 
rare  ? — It  is  not  frequent. 

2463.  But  have  you  not  said  that  it  was  very 
rare  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  said  that  it  was 
very  rare. 

2464.  You  were  examined  before  the  Venereal 
Commission  in  1865,  and  I  find  that  at  Question 
No.  3505,  you  were  asked  this  :  "  What  propor- 
tion of  the  soft  sores  produce  secondary  disease  ?  " 
and  your  answer  was,  "  I  think  that  secondary 
disease  is  an  uncommon  occurrence  after  soft 
sores,  but  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  unmistakeably  in  sores  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  throughout ;  in  which 
there  has  been  no  induration  whatever  present  at 
any  time^  and  yet  they  have  been  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms."  Do  you  retain  that 
opinion? — That  is  15  years  ago. 

2465.  Do  you  still  retain  that  opinion  ? — Not 
to  that  extent.  From  what  I  have  seen  since,  I 
should  say  that  they  were  much  more  frequent 
after  non-indurated  sores  than  1  then  thought. 

2466.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you  know 
what  is  called  a  "  mixed  "  sore  ? — Yes. 

2467.  In  case  of  secondary  disease  following 
upon  a  soft  sore,  may  there  not  have  been  a  hard 
sorft  at  the  same  time,  the  two  together  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  a  mixed  sore  ? — I  do  not 
believe  in  the  mixed  sore  at  all. 

2468.  You  believe  they  are  two  different  sores 
which  happen  to  be  present  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time  ? — No,  I  do  not,  because  I  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  disease. 

2469.  But  there  are  two  sores,  a  soft  and  a 
hard  sore ;  may  there  not  be  a  soit  and  a  hard 
sore  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  part  of 
.the  person  ? — If  it  is  soft  it  will  not  be  hard. 

2470.  But  may  there  not  be  two  sores  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other? — Certainly  there 
may  be,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

2471.  And  those  two  sores,  if  absolutely  con- 
tiguous, might  be  called,  and  sometimes  are 
called,  a  mixed  sore  ? — No,  I  understand  by  the 
term  "  mixed  sore,"  a  sore  which  partakes  ot 
both  characters  ;  that  it  is  infecting,  that  it  will 
infect  the  constitution,  but  that  the  poison  which 
■causes  the  soft  sore  is  mixed  with  the  poison 
which  causes  the  hard  sore,  and- there  are  two 
poisons  present  in  the  same  sore.  Those  who 
say  that  there  are  two  poisons  hold  to  the  mixed 
sore,  and  say  that  the  mixed  sore  has  both  con- 
tagions present  in  it.  I  believe  in  the  one  poison, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  in  the  mixed  sore. 

2472.  The  hard  sore  is  invariably  followed,  is 
not,  by  secondary  symptoms? — No. 

2473.  Unless  it  is  treated  ? — Unless  it  is 
treated  it  is  almost  invarinbly  followed  by  secon- 
dary symptoms. 

2474.  And  the  soft  sore  is  very  seldom  followed 
by  secondary  symptoms  ? — The  soft  sore  com- 
paratively rarely,  although  not  so  seldom  as  I 
once  thought. 

2475.  Have    you,    by    treatment,    prevented 
0.44. 
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secondary   effects  from   soft  sores? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say. 

2476.  Can  you  say  whether  you  have,  by  your 
treatment,  prevented  secondary  symptoms  fol- 
io wino-  upon  hard  sores  ?— Yes,  I  think  1  can  ;  at 
least  I  know  I  have  treated  a  hard  sore  with 
mercury  persistently,  and  no  secondary  conse- 
quences have  03curred. 

2477.  'I'hat  would  be,  I  presume,  since  the 
year  1865,  because  your  evidence  was  not  to 
that  effect  in  1865.  At  Question  3575  you  were 
asked  this :  "  Have  you  ever,  by  using  the 
abortive  treatmentfor  a  hard  sore,  actually  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  secondary  symptoms;"  and 
your  answer  is  :  "I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  effectually  de- 
stroying a  hard  sore  '"'  ? — I  am  glad  to  have  been 
asked  that  question,  because  it  refers  to  quite  a 
different  thing.  That  refers  to  the  cauterization 
of  the  sore.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing a  hard  sore  liy  cauterization,  although  I  have 
frequently  destroyed  the  soft  sore.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  "  abortive  treatment,"  the  im- 
mediate treatment  by  cauterization,  not  the  con- 
stitutional treatment  by  mercury. 

2478.  Then  by  treating  syphilis  evidenced  by 
a  hard  sore,  constitutionally  by  mercury,  you 
think  you  have  j^revented  secondary  symptoms  ? 
— Yes,  I  feel  sure  of  it. 

2479.  Whether  there  be  one  or  two  venereal 
poisons,  does  not  your  knowledge  of  the  two 
classes  of  disease  known  as  soft  sores  and  hard 
sores,  with  their  consequences,  enable  you  to  say 
that  the  results  are  widely  different  in  their 
character,  in  their  symptoms,  and  in  their  conse- 
quences ? — In  what  respect  ? 

2480.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
original  poison  is  the  same,  whether  it  lead  to  a 
soft,  generally  called  a  non-infecting  sore,  or  to 
a  hard  sore,  and  to  constitutional  symptoms ;  but 
whether  that  be  a  correct  medical  view  or  not, 
the  two  diseases  are  very  different  in  their  char- 
acter and  effects,  are  they  not  ?  —  The  progress  of 
a  soft  sore  and  of  a  hard  sore  is  different,  and 
their  appearance  is  different. 

2481.  And  are  they  not  very  different  in  their 
effects ;  have  you  not  just  told  me  that  the  soft 
sore  is  very  rarely  followed  by  secondary  symp- 
toms, and  that  the  hard  sore  is  almost  always  so 
followed  ? — Yes. 

2482.  Therefore,  there  is  that  marked  differ- 
ence between  them  ? — Yes,  there  is  that  differ- 
ence, that  one  tends  to  produce  secondaiy  disease, 
and  the  other  does  not. 

2483.  Differing  from  Professor  Lee,  you  justi- 
fied the  classification  of  the  Army  Medical  lie- 
ports  by  saying  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
tell  from  the  first  appearance  of  a  sore,  whether 
it  would  be  truly  syphilitic  or  not  ? — Yes,  in  the 
early  stages. 

2484.  And  you  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
weekly  returns,  that  was  therefore  the  only  classi- 
fication possible  ? — I  did. 

2485.  But  that  justification,  if  it  be  one,  would 
surely  not  apply  to  the  Annual  Keturns  ? — In  the 
Annual  Returns  a  different  classification  might 
be  made. 

2486.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed,  was  it  not, 
in  the  Army,  to  subdivide  the   class  of  primary 
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venereal  sores  into  those  wlaicli  were  ascertained 
to  be  really  syphilitic  and  those  which  were  not  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

2487.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me  that 
that  proposal  was  made,  and  that  it  was  not 
carried  out? — Certainly.  The  fact  would  be  ar- 
rived at,  I  Imagine,  by  taking  the  number  of 
primary  sores,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
cases  of  secondary  disease  occurring  in  the  whole 
Army  dui'ing  the  year.  If  there  so  many  pri- 
mary sores,  and  so  many  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
throughout  the  Army,  you  would  then  know  how 
many  sores  were  infecting. 

2488.  You  would  know  it  for  the  whole  Army  ? 
—Yes. 

2489.  But,  taking  each  station  by  itself,  you 
would  be  able  to  effect  that  classification,  if  not 
immediately,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time, 
would  you  not  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  certain 
time  if  you  were  the  examining  surgeon,  you 
would  be  able  to  say :  "  This  case  is  syphilitic, 
and  this  is  not  "  ?— If  I  saw  the  case  for  a  suf- 
ficiently long  time. 

2490.  For  how  long  a  time  ? — You  cannot 
make  at  all  certain  under  two  months  or  more. 
The  great  majority  of  cases  would  show  secondary 
disease  in  two  months  ;  some,  however,  take  as 
long  as  six  months. 

2491.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  could 
not,  practically  speaking,  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
decide  imder  two  months,  or  more,  whether  a  sore 
was  syphilitic  or  not? — No,  I  cannot  tell  with 
any  certainty  until  the  secondary  disease  occurs. 
That  is  the  only  absolute  sign  that  the  sore  is  in- 
fecting. 

2492.  Then  you  declare  your  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  syphilitic  and  a  non-infecting 
sore  until  you  have  proof  positive  by  the  setting 
in  of  secondary  symptoms  ? — I  should  be  unable 
to  distinguish  with  any  certainty.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  one  would  form  an  opinion,  and 
with  the  indurated  sore  that  opinion  would  be  very 
strong. 

2493.  But  would  you  not  form  that  opinion  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  ? — Not  in  the  case  of 
the  non-indurated  sore. 

2494.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  diseases  of 
men ;  it  is  the  diseases  of  men  that  you  have  in 
your  mind  at  this  moment  ? — Yes. 

2495.  Has  your  practice  been  amongst  men  as 
well  as  amongst  women  ? — Certainly,  in  private 
practice  very  largely. 

2496.  And  you  would  say,  with  regard  to  men, 
that  you  could  not  declare  under  two  months, 
whether  a  case  was  syphilitic  or  not  ?  —  No,  I 
never  tell  a  patient  positively  that  he  will  not 
have  secondary  disease  from  any  sore. 

2497.  That  is  a  matter  of  precaution  in  your 
mind ;  but  you,  I  think,  at  the  same  time  agree 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  would 
be  no  practical  diflficulty  in  drawing  the  line  at 
an  earlier  date? — Very  many  years  ago  I  used 
to  be  led  by  the  prevalent  theory  and  tell  patients 
that  they  certainly  would  not  have  secondary 
disease  after  soft  sore.  I  found  that  I  made  a 
considerable  number  of  mistakes,  and  I  never  tell 
a  patient  so  now. 

2498.  Keferring  to  the  women,  in  the  subjected 
districts  all  these  women,  I  take  it,  at  some  time, 
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and  probablj^  at  an  early  period  of  their  career, 
become  syphilised? — Yes,  most  of  them  do. 

2499.  Would  you  say  that  they  all  do  ? — No, 
I  would  not  say  all. 

2500.  There  are  some  women  who  pursue  a 
career  of  prostitution  in  the  subjected  stations 
without  ever  becoming  syphilised  ? — I  think  so. 
I  have  seen  many  women  come  into  hospital  over 
and  over  again  with  discharges  only,  without 
sj^philis  ;  but  the  majority,  no  doubt,  do  contract 
syphilis  if  they  continue  their  career  for  any 
length  of  time. 

2501.  But  are  they  not  likely  to  contract 
syphilis  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  career  ? — 
Likely  enough. 

2502.  Are  they  not  more  liable  to  contagion  at 
the  earlier  period  of  their  career  ? — Yes,  1  think 
they  are. 

2503.  Therefore,  practically  speaking,  may  I 
not  take  it  that  the  women  who  enter  a  subjected 
station,  either  have  been  syphilised  when  they 
enter,  or  have  become  so  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  ? — The  majority  probably  do  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year. 

2504.  After  a  woman  has  thus  been  cince 
syphilised,  to  what  extent  is  she  liable  to  a  new 
syphilitic  infection  ? — She  is  not  very  liable  to  a 
second  infection.  There  are  many  authorities  who 
say  that  a  second  infection  never  occurs;  I  do  not 
agree  with  that,  because  I  have  seen  many  cases 
where  patients  have  had  secondary  disease  once, 
and  where,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  they  have  had 
another  infecting  sore  and  another  attack  of 
secondaries.  I  have  seen  that  happen,  but  I  think 
it  is  uncommon.  I  think  that  the  disease  may 
wear  itself  out  so  completely  that  a  second  in- 
fection is  possible. 

2505.  But,  broadly  speaking,  a  woman  once 
syphilised  is  protected  for  a  considerable  period  ? 
— Yes. 

2506.  She  is  protected,  that  is  to  say,  against 
syphilis  ? — Against  a  re-infection  of  constitutional 
syphilis, 

2507.  Is  she  protected  against  infection  of 
what  you  have  called  a  non-infecting  character  ? 
— She  may  get  a  soft  sore,  undoubtedly  ;  that  is 
the  result  of  inoculation  from  a  hard  sore  on  a 
patient  suffering  from  syphilis. 

2508.  Or  she  may  get  it  from  a  person  who  has 
a  soft  sore  ? — Yes. 

2509.  Therefore,  a  prostitute  who  has  been 
syphilised  is  liable  to  be  infected  with  a  soft  sore, 
but  is  very  little  liable  to  be  infected  with  true 
syphilis  ? — Yes. 

2510.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  the 
large  proportion  of  cases  treated  under  the  Acts 
must  be  soft  sores  and  not  syphilitic  cases  ? — No 
doubt  a  large  number  of  them  are  soft  sores. 

2511.  But  I  mean  a  very  great  proj)ortion? — 
Those  soft  sores  are  more  common  than  the  hard 
ones,  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  larger  pro- 
portion. 

2512.  "What  I  mean  is  this:  I  understand 
from  you  that  a  prostitute,  once  syphilised,  is 
practically  protected  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  ?— From  a  re- infection  with  syphilis. 

2513.  Of  course  she  may  come  into  the  hos- 
pital on  account  of  secondary  symptoms,  but,  so 
far  as  the  re-infection  of  a  new  sore  is  concerned, 
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the  case  will  be  comparatively  rare,  will  it  not  ? 
— She  may  readily  set  soft  sores,  but  if  she  is 
labouring  under  constitutional  disease  at  the 
same  time,  she  will  be  contagious  in  the  sense  of 
communicating  syphilis. 

2514.  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  is  liable  to  in- 
fection from  a  soft  sore,  and  that  she  may  have  a 
soft  sore ;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  being 
once  syphilised,  she  is  practically  protected  from 
a  fresh  contagion  of  real  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

2515.  I  ask  whether  it  does  not  follow  from 
that  that  the  great  proportion  of  women  treated 
under  the  Acts  are  treated  for  the  disease  which 
is  of  minor  importance  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  soft 
sore,  and  not  for  the  hard  and  truly  syphilitic 
sore  ? — A  veiy  considerable  number  of  the 
women  under  the  Acts  are  treated  for  the  hard 
sore.  I  have  here  the  number  of  women  ad- 
mitted into  the  Lock  Hospital,  if  you  would  like 
to  hear  them. 

2516.  The  exact  numbers  do  not  matter  for 
the  purposes  of  this  argument ;  I  will  ask  you 
that  by-and-bye.  You  say  that  a  certain  number 
of  women  iu  the  subjected  districts  require  treat- 
ment for  the  hard  sore  ? — Yes. 

2517.  Would  those  cases  of  indurated  sores  be 
cases  of  new  infection?—!  cannot  say  whether 
they  would  be  new  infection  or  not. 

2518.  You  told  us  just  now  that  a  woman 
having  once  been  syphilised  is  protected,  and 
that  she  is  syphilised  almost  always  early  in  her 
career ;  in  those  cases  which  you  have  met  with 
in  your  experience  of  tlie  hard  sore  in  those 
women,  do  you  think  they  have  been  infected  for 
the  first  time  ? — Most  probably. 

2519.  Were  they  young  women? — I  cannot 
say.  I  have  had  the  returns  taken  for  the  last 
three  years ;  I  have  not  had  the  charge  of  the 
patients  myself  for  the  last  three  years. 

2520.  You  cannot  speak  from  your  jDersonal 
experience  as  to  that? — Xot  as  to  that  fact  in 
the  case  of  those  particular  women,  certainly. 

2521.  But  you  have  had  experience  of  that 
kind  in  previous  years  ? — Yes. 

2522.  Did  you  find  that  women  came  from  the 
subjected  stations  with  a  hard  sore? — Yes. 

2523.  Were  those  young  women? — I  really 
cannot  remember;  they  were  probably  of 
diiferent  ages  ;  most  of  the  women  are  young. 

2524.  But  I  wonder  that  you  cannot  remem- 
ber. I  understand  you  just  now  to  have  said 
that  a  woman  who  is  once  syphilised  is  protected  ; 
that  being  the  case,  did  it  not  occur  to  you,  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  to  say,  "  How  does  this 
woman  come  here  who  ought  to  be  protected  by 
having  been  syphilised  "  ?  The  answer  would  be 
that  she  was  infected  for  the  first  time.  In  that 
case  she  would  probably  be  a  young  woman,  or 
young  to  that  profession  ? — Probably  so. 

2525.  With  regard  to  secondary  syphilis,  you 
have  said  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  I 
think  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  secondary 
symptoms,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  conduct 
the  personal  examination,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  discovery  of  a  soft  or  a  hard  sore  ? — -You  mean 
the  local  examination. 

2526.  Yes,  the  local  examination? — Oh,  dear 
0.44. 
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no,  because  there  is  almost  always   evidence   of 
the    presence    of    secondary    disease   about    the 
geni+al  organs. 

2527.  But  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  there  was  always  evidence  elsewhere  than 
on  the  genital  organs  from  which  you  could 
ascertain  the  presence  of  constitutioiial  syphilis 
in  its  secondary  form? — I  said  that,  althougli  there 
might  be  no  evidence  about  the  genital  organs, 
there  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  some  evidence 
elsewhere,  if  the  woman  were  labouring  under 
secondary  disease. 

2528.  Therefore  1  gather  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  constitutional  syphilis,  in  its  secondary 
stage,  could  be  ascertained  without  this  local 
examination  ? — In  a  great  many  cases  it  could. 

2529.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
mediate  contagion  cannot  be  frequent,  that  it  is 
not  a  very  potent  source  of  disease  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

2530.  Is  that  oi^inion  founded  upon  know- 
ledge ? —  It  is  impossible  to  have  knowledge  ixpon 
the  subject. 

2531.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  have  any  know- 
ledge?— It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the 
contagion  was  mediate  or  not. 

2532.  Su2:)posing  that  you  had  such  a  case  as 
this;  supposing  that  you  had  a  certain  number 
of  regiments  in  a  subjected  station  with  very 
varying  degrees  of  disease  amongst  them,  though 
all  alike  under  the  influence  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ;  and  supposing  that  you  were  to 
discover  that,  in  the  case  of  the  regiment  which 
was  by  far  the  most  seriously  aflTected,  those 
effects  had  been  produced  through  mediate  con- 
tagion ;  would  not  that  be  evidence?— I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

2533.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in  some 
of  the  subjected  stations  we  have  evidence  of 
greater  differences  in  the  amount  of  disease 
between  different  regiments  all  under  the  Acts 
than  the  differences  between  any  of  the  stations 
under  the  Acts,  or  not  under  the  Acts  ? — I  am 
not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  figures. 

2534.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  before  us 
the  evidence  of  Inspector  General  Luwson  to 
that  effect  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

2535.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  you  were 
told  that  the  cause  of  the  greatest  excess  of  dis 
ease  was  mediate  contagion? — Yes. 

2536.  Why  would  you  be  surprised  if  you 
were  told  that  ? — Because  I  think  it  is  a  very 
unlikely  thing  to  happen. 

2537.  We  have  had  very  different  medical 
evidence  ;  will  you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  un- 
likely ? — I  suppose  you  understand  by  mediate 
contagion  that  a  man  must  have  left  some  con- 
tagious material  in  the  parts  of  the  female. 

2538.  Precisely? — I  think  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  discharge,  such  as  it  is, 
would  remain  about  the  external  parts,  and  it 
would  not  be  in  any  great  quantity.  I  think 
that  a  woman  will,  in  most  cases,  either  wash  or 
wipe  herself  in  some  way,  so  as  to  remove  that 
discharge,  and  that  discharge  may  get  dry  and 
may  not  readily  infect  a  man.  I  do  not  see  that 
anyone  can  say,  with  certainty,  whether  it  is 
frequent,  or  whether  it  is  not. 

2539.  We  have  had  very  shocking  evidence  of 
Q  2  '  the 
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the  way  in  which  some  of  these  women  will 
submit  themselves  to  connection  with  men,  and 
the  number  of  cases  per  day,  or  per  night,  of  such 
connection  ;  have  you  any  knowledge  upon  that 
subject? — I  know  that  the  same  woman  has 
intercourse  with  a  great  number  of  men. 

2540.  What  number  have  you  heard  of? — 
Women  have  told  me  that  they  have  had  inter- 
course with  a  dozen  men  in  the  course  of  24 
hours. 

2541.  We  have  had  even  stronger  evidence 
than  that.  Now,  if  you  have  circumstances  of 
that  character,  one  woman  passino;  the  night  and 
having  connection  witli  a  dozen  or  twenty  men 
(and  that  is  in  evidence  before  this  Committee 
and  before  previous  Committees  and  Commis- 
sions), do  you  not  think  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, mediate  contagion  would  be  a  real 
danger  ? — It  is  a  danger  no  doubt;  but  a  woman 
does  not  have  connection  with  one  man,  and  with 
another  man  five  minutes  afterwards.  There  is 
almost  always  an  interval  of  time  elapsing,  and 
during  that  time  she  will  in  all  probability  either 
wash  herself,  or  wipe  herself,  and  wipe  this  con- 
tagious matter  away,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it 
is  almost  always  wiped  off  and  left  about  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  female. 

2542.  That  of  course  depends  upon  the  care- 
fulness of  the  woman? — Yes. 

2543.  If  she  does  not  resort  to  these  precau- 
tions mediate  contagion  may  take  place  ? — It  is 
quite  possible. 

2544.  And  you  are  not  prepared,  at  any  rate 
from  your  knowledge,  to  deny  that  that  is  a  very 
serious  danger  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  a  serious 
danger,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so 
frequent  as  has  been  stated. 

2545.  But  you  are  not  prepared,  from  your 
knowledge  to  deny  it ;  your  knowledge  does  not 
enable  you,  does  it,  to  gauge  the  frequency  of 
mediate  contagion? — No,  my  knowledge  does 
not  enable  me  to  say  how  unfrequent  it  is,  nor 
can  any  one's  knowledge  enable  him  to  state  the 
frequency  of  it. 

2546.  Except  that  one  might  happen  to  know 
the  cases,  and  that  knowledge,  so  far  as  it 
went,  would  have  a  practical  bearing? — Yes,  any 
facts  would  have  a  practical  bearing. 

2547.  Coming  to  the  Lock  Hospital  with 
which  you  have  been  so  long  connected,  you 
have  told  us  that  it  has  two  sides,  the  voluntary 
side  and  the  Government  side  ;  is  it  a  certified 
hospital? — Yes,  it  is  certified  under  the  Acts. 

2548.  And  the  Government  side,  therefore,  is 
a  certified  hospital,  though  not  in  a  subjected  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  the  London  Lock  Hospital  is  certified 
for  the  patients  now  from  Woolwich  and  Green- 
wich, and  Deptford ;  they  are  the  only  Govern- 
ment patients  that  we  have  now. 

2549.  You  have  said  that  you  find  disease 
more  severe  in  the  voluntary  side  than  in  the 
Government  side  ? — Yes.. 

2550.  Do  you  mean  by  "  more  severe "  that 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  real  syphilis,  or 
that  there  are  more  severe  cases  of  each  class  of 
disease  ? — I  mean  that  there  are  more  severe 
cases  of  each  class  of  disease. 

2551.  Can  you  tell  me  on  which  side  there  is 
that  greater  per-centage  of  real  syphilis? — The 
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greater   proportion    of  real    syphilis    is    on    the 
voluntary  side. 

2552.  Have  you  the  figures  there  ?— Yes  ;  I 
have  the  number  of  indurated  sores  and  secondary 
syphilis,  and  suppurating  buboes  on  the  two 
sides  for  the  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

2553.  Is  the  suppurating  bubo  really  syphi- 
litic?—  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  soft  sore;  but 
there  may  be  a  suppurating  bubo  also  following 
a  hard  sore.  I  can  give  you  the  number  for 
the  year  1880:  indurated  sores,  followed  by 
secondar)'  syphilis,  under  the  Acts,  7  ;  indurated 
sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis  amongst 
the  voluntary  women,  37 ;  patients  under  the  Acts 
with  indurated  sores  not  known  to  be  so  followed, 
4  ;  and  amongst  the  voluntary  patients  indurated 
sores  not  known  to  be  so  followed,  12. 

2554.  Btit  those  figures  do  not  concern  the 
period  of  your  administration  ;  can  you  not  give 
us  figures  during  the  period  of  your  experience 
and  with  your  own  authority  ? — Having  left  that 
hospital  some  years,  I  cannot. 

2555.  How  many  years  have  you  left  that  hos- 
pital ? — I  think  I  left  in  1876  ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  examination,  I  had  these  facts  taken  out 
from  the  books  for  the  last  three  years. 

2556.  But  would  it  not  have  been  possible  to 
take  out  these  facts  during  your  own  period  of 
administration,  from  1870  to  1876? — It  would 
have  been. 

2557.  We  have  not  your  authority  for  these 
facts? — You  have  not  my  personal  authority,  but 
I  could  not  undertake  to  work  out  all  these  figures 
by  my  own  personal  labour,  under  any  circum- 
stances, either  now  or  formerly. 

2558.  I  will  not  examine  you  upon  these 
figures  if  you  have  no  knowledge  of  them  your- 
self ? — They  are  taken  from  the  books  by  the  resi- 
dent medical  ofiicer,  Mr.  Bishop,  who  has  had  the 
charge  of  these  patients  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

2559.  Therefore,  for  ordinary  medical  pur- 
poses, they  are  of  statistical  value  ? — They  are  ; 
I  could  not  at  any  time  have  given  you  these 
returns  frorn  my  owu  personal  work ;  it  would 
have  taken  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2560.  I  can  do  without  these  returns  for  my 
question.  You  have  said  that  the  diseases 
amongst  the  voluntary  women  are  more  serious 
than  those  on  the  other  side  ? — I  say  so. 

2561.  Is  the  voluntaiy  side  full? — Yes. 

2562.  Have  more  women  applied  than  you 
could  admit? — Generally  speaking,  more  apply 
than  can  be  admitted,  or  rather  I  should  say  that 
there  are  more  than  can  be  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  hospital.  'I'he  hospital  has  plenty  of 
room  in  it  now,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  keep 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  Vi'omen. 

2563.  Are  there  more  applications  than  admis- 
sions ? — Yes. 

2564.  That  being  the  case,  how  is  the  selec- 
tion made  amongst  those  who  apply  ?  —  The 
more  severe  cases  usually  are  admitted. 

2565.  On  the  Government  side  that  is  not  the 
case,  is  it  ? — On  the  Government  side  we  take 
all  that  they  send  to  us. 

2566.  Does 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

2566.  Does  not  that  entirely  invalidate  the 
comparison  between  the  two  sides ;  you  select 
the  severe  cases  on  the  voluntary  side,  and  then 
you  tell  me  that  they  are  more  severe  as  an  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — The  case  is  this, 
that  there  are  none,  or  a  very  few,  applying  for 
admission  on  the  voluntary  side  who  are  not 
seriously  diseased. 

2567.  But  you  only  take  the  more  seriously 
diseased;  therefore  you  dismiss  the  lighter  cases? 
— Yes,  but  they  are  none  of  them  light,  or  very 
few  of  them  light. 

2568.  At  any  rate,  they  are  lighter  than  those 
which  you  take  ? — Yes. 

2569.  You  select  the  most  severe  cases  on  the 
voluntary  side,  and  I  ask  you  whether  that  does 
not  invalidate  the  comparison  between  the  two  ? 
— I  use  the  fact  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
getting  them  in  early.  If  you  get  them  in  early 
they  are  not  seriously  diseased,  but  if  you  leave 
them  to  apply  of  their  own  accord  they  are  se- 
riously diseased. 

2570.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  said 
you  used  the  fact  for  two  purposes  ;  first  of  all, 
to  show  that  the  voluntary  women  were  more 
seriously  diseased  than  the  subjected  women; 
and,  secondly,  to  show  that  the  voluntary  women 
would  not  come  into  the  hospital  until  the  disease 
was  in  a  compai-atively  bad  stage  ;  I  ask  you 
how  are  those  facts  evidence  in  favour  of  your  con- 
clusion when  you  select  the  cases  ? — I  leave  them 
for  what  the  members  of  the  Committee  may 
consider  them  worth.     They  are  the  facts. 

2571.  The  fact  remains  that  v/hen  women 
apply  with  less  serious  cases  and  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced stage  of  disease,  you  refuse  those  women? 
— Yes,  we  refuse  the  less  serious  ones,  but,  as 
a  rule,  all  those  that  apply  arc  serious  cases. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2572.  Is  it  the  case  that  even  the  rejected 
voluntary  cases  are  more  serious  than  the  Govern- 
ment cases  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 
2573—4.  When  you  reject  a  case,  do  you  keep 
a  record  of  the  exact  particulars  of  that  case  ? — 
I  used  for  many  years  to  have  the  admission  of 
patients  applying  voluntarily  ;  they  were  ad- 
mitted once  a  week,  and  the  most  serious  ones 
were  admitted,  and  the  less  serious  ones  were 
sent  av;ay.  From  that  knowledge  I  say  that 
they  very  rarely  applied  until  they  were  serious. 
Even  those  that  were  sent  away  were  serious 
cases. 

2575.  When  you  say  that  they  were  serious 
cases,  you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  in  a  larger 
proportion  really  syphilitic,  but  that  whatever 
the  class  to  which  the  disease  belonged  it  was 
more  advanced  ? — Yes. 

2576.  And  that  is  your  general  impression  ; 
but  of  course  you  kept  no  record  of  those  cases 
which  you  did  not  take  in  ? — No. 

2577.  And  it  remains  true  that  the  less  serious 
cases  and  less  advanced  cases  than  those  which 
you  received  offered  themselves  ? — Yes,  but  I 
say  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  serious 
before  they  came  for  admission. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

2578.  You  said  that  the  women  would  not 
wait  until  they  were  cured,  but  you  gave  us 
some  particulars  of  the  time  that  the  treatment 
took,  and  I  presume  that  those  women  remained 
until  they  were  cured? — No.  The  tnble  which 
I  put  in  contained  the  average  number  of  days 
that  the  patients  remained  in  hospital ;  some  of 
them  went  out  before  they  were  cured. 

2579.  I  thought  that  those  figures  which  you 
gave  us  were  figures  of  the  length  of  time  which 
it  took  to  effect  a  cure  ? — The  patient's  stay  in 
hospital  on  the  voluntary  side  is  very  much 
longer  than  the  stay  on  the  Government  side 
was  under  the  Acts  ;  but,  if  all  those  on  the 
voluntary  side  remained  until  they  were  cured, 
the  contrast  would  be  still  more  striking  than 
it  is. 

2580.  But,  taking  the  figures  which  you  gave 
us  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  took  to  treat 
the  voluntary  patients  as  compared  with  the 
Government  patients  for  the  three  classes  of  the 
disease,  in  those  cases  have  not  the  voluntary 
patients  waited  until  they  were  cured  ?  — 
Twenty  per  cent  went  out  before  they  were 
cured. 

2581.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  those  very  figures? 
—Yes. 

2582.  Would  that  be  the  case  with  gonorrhoea 
and  soft  sores,  or  with  constitutional  syphilis  ? — 
Indiscriminately,  with  all. 

2583.  How  do  you  determine  whether  awoman's 
cure  is  effected,  if  she  comes  in  with  secondary 
symptoms  of  syphilis  ? — When  all  her  secondary 
symptoms  disappear,  and  you  can  find  nothing, 
either  on  the  genital  organs  or  no  discharge  from 
the  uterus,  or  vagina,  and  no  eruptions  or  spots 
anywhere,  I  conclude  that,  at  any  rate,  her 
disease  has  been  brought  under  for  the  time,  and 
the  disease  is  in  abeyance,  and  that  she  is  prac- 
tically not  capable  of  communicating  infection 
for  the  time.  As  soon  as  any  relapse  occurs,  if 
she  is  examined  fortnightly,  she  will  be  sent  into 
hospital  again. 

2584.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Acts  do  not  drive  women  away  from  the  sub- 
jected stations,  but  that  they  come  into  the  sub- 
jected stations  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  Acts  ; 
and  I  think  you  said  that,  as  far  as  that  fact  is 
concerned  of  women  coming  into  the  subjected 
stations  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  Acts,  15 
per  cent,  of  the  women  come  in  that  way  ? — I 
said  so  with  regard  to  the  three  years  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

2585.  As  far  as  that  fact  is  concerned,  it  shows 
that  the  women  are  willing  to  go  into  hospital 
when  they  require  treatment  ? — If  they  are 
seriously  diseased  then  they  are  very  glad,  in- 
deed, to  go  into  hospital. 

2586.  But  you  think  that  the  Acts  do  not 
drive  the  women  away  ? — I  think  that  they  do 
not  do  so  to  any  considerable  extent. 

2587.  Y^'ou  are  familiar,  I  daresay,  with  the 
Annual  Police  Returns  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  sufiiciently  familiar  with  thein  to  answer 
questions  upon  them. 

2588.  I  have  the  last  Return  before  me,  and 
I  find,  taking  the  whole  of  the  subjected  districts, 
the  numbers  of  those  who  annually  leave  the 
district,  not  leaving  to  be  married,  or  to  enter 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
Homes,  or  to  return  to  their  friends,  or  dying, 
that  is  to  say,  who  leave  the  district  in  all  pro- 
bability to  continue  their  profession  elsewhere, 
have,  since  1870,  varied  from  1,500  odd  to  900 
odd  every  year ;  do  you  not  take  those  figures 
as  evidence  that  women  are  driven  out  of  the 
subjected  districts  to  avoid  the  Acts,  and  carry 
disease  with  them  elsewhere  ;  I  mean  tliat  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  upon  their  minds  is  such 
that  they  leave  the  districts  ? — I  believe  that  it 
has  always  been  the  case,  or  used  to  be  the 
case,  that  about  half  of  the  women  change  every 
year. 

2589.  Do  you  mean  that  they  change  their 
district  ? — I  mean  that  about  half  the  women  on 
the  books  lor  the  whole  year  were  re-admissions, 
were  first  placed  under  the  Acts. 

2590.  At  least  half,  I  believe  ?— Yes,  but  I 
am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  present  returns. 

2591.  And  they  take  the  places  of  those  who 
have  left  these  districts  and  gone  into  other  dis- 
tricts, to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

2592.  From  what  motive  do  you  suppose  those 
women  have  left  the  districts  ;  do  you  not  think 
it  likely  that  they  have  left  the  districts  to  avoid 
the  operation  of  the  Acts? — I  think  there  is  a 
natural  love  of  change  amongst  them,  and  that 
they  are  very  apt  to  go  away  with  certain  regi- 
ments. Women  frequent  regiments  ;  they  come 
in  with  a  regiment,  and  they  will  go  out  with  a 
regiment,  very  likely,  and  that  will  account  for 
a  considerable  number. 

2593.  However,  wdiatever  may  be  the  motive 
or  influence  at  work  ujDon  their  minds,  when  they 
leave  a  certain  district  to  go  into  other  districts, 
they  carry  disease  wil.h  them  ? — They  would  carry 
very  much  less  disease  than  the  fresh  ones  bring- 
in. 

2594.  Why  will  they  do  so  ? — Because  they 
are  under  the  Acts  and  their  disease  is  dimi- 
nished. 

2595.  But  have  you  such  a  knowledge  of  these 
statistics  as  to  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  disease  amongst  women  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts is  very  much  less  than  iu  the  non-subjected 
districts  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  speak  from 
these  figures,  but  I  had  the  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  districts  when  they  were  first  placed  under 
the  Acts,  and  when  they  were  sent  to  the  Lock 
Hospital,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  large  number 
of  beds  was  occupied  from  one  district  when  it 
was  first  put  under  the  Acts,  but  that,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months'  time,  that  district 
did  not  require  half  the  number  of  beds,  or  re- 
quired a  very  much  smaller  number,  and  that 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many  women  to  be 
found  diseased  in  that  district  after  it  had  been 
under  the  Acts  for  some  time. 

2596.  A  number  of  women  entered  the  hospi- 
tal and  were  cured,  and  the  amount  of  disease 
was  diminished? — Yes. 

2597.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge, 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  similar  provision 
of  hospital  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases  of  women  in  non-subjected  sta- 
tions ? — There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  their 
treatment. 

2598.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  that  provision  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  were  under 
the  Acts  there  would  be. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

2599.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  to  have 
hospitals  without  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? 
• — -If  the  Government  think  fit  to  support  them, 
it  is  very  possible  to  have  them  ;  but  I  am  quite 
certain,  from  what  I  know  of  voluntary  Lock 
hospitals,  that  they  w'ill  never  get  them  sup- 
ported ;  the  public  vvill  not  subscribe  to  them. 

2600.  You  are  using  the  word  "  voluntary " 
now  in  another  sense  ;  you  mean,  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

2601.  You  think  that  those  hospitals  would 
not  be  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  but 
you  think  that  the  provision  of  such  accommoda- 
tion would  be  of  great  use  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  of  much  use  in  repressing  disease.  It 
would  be  of  great  use  to  the  women  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  charity  to  them,  but  it 
will  not  be  of  any  great  sanitary  benefit  in 
repressing  disease,  becau.se  they  will  not  come  in 
soon  enough  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  will 
not  stay  in  long  enough. 

2602.  Have  you  always  expressed  this  opinion? 
— Yes,  since  I  have  had  experience  of  the  Acts. 

2603.  In  your  examination  before  the  Venereal 
Commission,  I  think  you  expressed  a  different 
opinion ;  at  Question  No.  3,662,  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  asked  you  this  :  "  You  mean,  I  presume, 
that  Lock  hospitals  are  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  disease  is  to  be  diminished,"  and  your  answer 
was :  "  Yes,  I  think  that  the  very  best  way  of 
diminishing  the  disease  would  ■  be  to  establish 
Lock  hospitals,  and  I  believe  that  much  more 
good  may  be  done  by  Lock  hospitals  than  by 
police  regulations ;  police  regulations  can  only 
act  upon  the  professional  prostitutes,  whereas 
Lock  hospitals  will  be  resorted  to,  not  only  by 
the  professional  prostitute,  but  also  by  the  non- 
professional class  to  which  I  have  alluded;"  do 
you  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  now  ? — I  do 
not.  That  is  the  opinion  vt^hich  T  expressed 
when  1  knew  nothing  about  what  the  Acts  could 
do.    It  was  before  they  were  j)assed. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2604.  That  is  exactly  16  years  ago  ? — Yes, 
these  Acts  had  not  been  passed  then ;  but  I 
knew  a  little  about  the  Act  of  1864,  which  was 
perfectly  futile  in  its  operation,  and,  therefore, 
I  thought  that  if  that  was  to  be  the  kind  of  Act, 
and  these  the  kind  of  jiolice  regulations,  no  good 
would  be  done.  But  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  such  efiicient  Acts  as  these  would  be  f»assed, 
and  very  soon  after  I  had  had  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  1866  I  entirely  changed  my 
views  on  that  subject.  In  fact,  that  was  an  im- 
pression that  I  had  founded  upon  no  particular 
Icnowledge. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2605.  In  a  subjected  district  you  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  women  in  any  j^articular  j^ear 
upon  the  register,  and  you  have  about  half  that 
number  hangiug  about  the  neighbourhood,  or 
coming  towards  the  district,  to  supply  the  places 
of  one-half  in  the  following  year,  and  you  have 
a  certain  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  also 
in  the  subjected  districts  ? — Yes. 

2606.  We  have  seen  that,  year  by  year;  on  an 
average  about  half  the  number  of  women  in  each 
subjected  district  are  replaced  by  new  comers  ? 
—Yes. 

2607.  These 
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2607.  These  new  comers,  I  take  it,  are  more 
or  less  hanging  about  the  district  before  they 
come  on  the  register  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

2608.  You  do  not  tliink  so  ?— I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Osboi'ne  Morgan. 

2609.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sub- 
jected districts  personally  ? — No,  personally  I  do 
not. 

I\]r.  Stansfeld. 

2610.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  manifest 
that,  with  this  great  change  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes  from  year  to  year,  you  must  have  a 
continuous  sujDply  of  fresh  prostitutes  coming 
into  the  district,  and  in  course  of  time  getting 
upon  the  register? — Yes. 

2611.  They  cannot  all  get  upon  the  register 
the  first  day  they  come  ? — No, 

2612.  Then  is  it  not  necessarily  true  that  there 
.are  a  certain  number  of  women  in  the  subjected 
districts  who  are  not  on  the  register,  but  who 
may  be  fit  subjects  for  the  hosj)ital  ?— Yes. 

2613.  Besides  those  women,  there  are  the 
clandestine  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

2614.  'laking  the  existing  hospital  accomo- 
dation in  a  subjected  district,  and  supposing  that 
you  had  those  hospitals  thrown  ojDcn  for  the  use 
of  those  women,  without  the  periodical  ex- 
amination, and  without  compulsion,  do  you  not 
believe  that  those  hospitals  would  be  as  full,  or 
fuller,  than  they  are  now  ? — Very  likely  they 
would  be  full ;  but  they  would  not  be  full  until 
the  women  were  seriously  diseased  ;  I  mean  that 
the  women  would  not  apply  until  tliey  were 
seriously  diseased,  although  you  might  have  as 
many  women  in  the  hospitals. 

2615.  But  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
more  women  would  be  in  hospital  under  those 
conditions  than  at  present  ? — No,  I  doubt  that, 
because  there  is  the  reluctance  of  the  women  to 
apply  voluntarily  ;  they  would  stay  out  as  long 
as  they  could. 

2616.  You  doubt  it,  but  you  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  might  not  be  the  case  ? — It  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

2617.  Would  not  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  system  of  that  kind  be  the  number  of  women 
that  you  kept  constantly  in  hospital? — The 
number  of  those  constantly  in  hospital  would  be 
the  test  of  the  good  that  was  being  done. 

2618.  The  object,  of  course,  of  any  system  of 
this  kind  is  to  get  the  diseased  woman  into  hospi- 
tal ? — Yes. 

2619.  And  the  more  of  those  women  that  you 
have  in  a  given  district  in  the  hospital,  on  an 
average  from  year  to  year,  the  more  efficient 
your  proceeding  is  ? — Yes,  if  you  get  them  in 
early. 

2620.  You  may  under  one  system  feel  more 
certain  of  getting  the  women  in  early,  but  that 
is  all  you  can  say,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  but  under  another  system  you  might 
have  a  greater  number  of  women  in  hospital  and 
you  might  have  a  greater  advantage  ?  —  No  ; 
what  I  say  is  that  the  voluntary  women  will  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  come  into  the  hospital  until 
they  are  so  seriously  diseased  that  they  cannot 
carry  on  their  profession  any  longer ;  and  then 
they  have  done  all  the  mischief  nearly  of  which 
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they  are  capable  before  you  get  them  in.     You 
will  get  them  in,   but  they   will  not   come  soon 
enough. 

2621.  But  what  I  want  you  to  address  your 
mind  to  is  this,  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  get 
the  woman  in  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
you  doubt  whether  she  would  avail  herself  of  the 
hospital  except  under  compulsion  ?— Yes. 

2622.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  is  it 
not  clear,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  by  another 
system  you  got  a  greater  proportion  of  women 
into  the  hospital  you  would  have  an  advantage 
which  might  counter-balance  the  disadvantages 
of  which  you  speak? — The  answer  which  I  just 
gave  is  the  one  that  I  should  repeat ;  that  they 
will  not  come  voluntarily  until  they  have  done 
nearly  all  the  mischief  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  These  women  are  too  reckless  to  apply 
of  their  own  accord,  and  they  are  reluctant  to 
seclude  themselves  in  hospitals,  especially  if 
they  knew  that  they  are  to  be  compulsorily 
detained. 

2623.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  your  opinion  is  not 
the  opinion  of  every  person  connected  with  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind  ? — Possibly  it  may  not  be  ; 
but  it  is  an  opinion  which  I  have  formed  from 
a  great  many  yeai's'  experience  of  the  two  classes 
of  women.  I  have  had  30  years'  experience  of 
the  voluntary  class,  and  my  firm  conviction,  as 
regards  the  voluntary  class  of  prostitutes  is,  that 
they  will  not  apply  at  a  sufficiently  early  period 
to  do  much  good  in  suppressing  disease. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morgan. 

2624.  They  come  too  late,  and  they  go  aAvay 
too  soon  ? — They  will  not  come  soon  enough,  and 
they  will  not  stay  long  enough. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2625.  They  will  not  do  that  if  they  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves ;  that  is  your  view  ? — 
Exactly. 

2626.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  will  not  do 
it  without  absolute  compulsion  ?^I  do  not  see 
the  difference. 

2627.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  system 
without  compulsion,  and  without  periodical  exa- 
mination, and  kind  treatment  of  the  women  in 
hospital,  and  supposing  that  that  system  were 
made  known  to  them,  surely  it  is  in  their  own 
interest  for  the  preserv.ation  of  their  health,  and 
for  their  own  pursuit,  that  they  should  keep  them- 
selves in  health  ? — No  doubt  it  is  to  their  own 
interest. 

2628.  And  the  earlier  they  come  the  sooner 
they  are  likely  to  be  cured  ? — Yes,  but  they  are 
a  class  of  women  who  will  not  act  for  their  own 
interest  as  a  rule.  I  speak  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  them,  of  some  30  years,  that. they  do 
not  come  as  a  fact.  It  is  not  because  they  arc 
not  kindly  treated,  because  they  are  very  kindly 
treated  in  the  lock  hosjDitals. 

2629.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  •  social  conditions  under 
which  true  syphilis  is  most  common;  would  you 
expect  to  find  it  more  common  in  large  centres  of 
jDoiDulation,  or  in  populations  which  are  less  dense  ? 
— Certainly  syphilis  is  more  common  in  large 
centres  of  population,  and  I  think  that  is  a  reason 
why  syphilis  is  not  diminishing  at  the  present 
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time.     The  great  tendency  with  all  population 
now  is  to  collect  in  large  towns  and  to  leave  the 
agricultural  districts. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2630.  The  Census  shows  that,  does  it  not  ?— 
The  Census  shows  that,  no  doubt.  I  think  that 
is  a  reason  why  syphilis  will  not  be  likely  much 
to  diminish. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2631.  Then  you  would  expect,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  to  find  a  greater  piopor- 
tion  of  syphilis  in  such  places  as  London,  Man- 
chester, Preston,  Dublin,  Sheffield,  and  so  on, 
than  in  the  smaller  places  where  portions  of  our 
army  are  stationed  in  this  country  ? — Certainly, 
the  large  towns  like  London,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  show  the  most  syphilis. 

2632.  And  that  would  be  your  opinion  irre- 
spective of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes. 

2633.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  more  women 
were  reclaimed  on  the  voluntary  side  of  your 
hospital  than  on  the  other  side  ?— Yes. 

2634.  To  what  do  you  attribute _  that  ? — Be- 
cause there  is  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  prosti- 
tutes amongst  the  women  on  the  voluntary  sicle. 
There  are'a  considerable  number  of  niarried 
women  who  have  been  diseased  by  their  hus- 
bands. 

2635.  What  do  you  call  the  reclaimmg  of 
those  women? — They  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
claimed. 

2636.  Then  you  would  not  count  them  among 
the  reclamations;  but  what  you  said  was  that 
those  women  were  reclaimed  upon  the  voluntary 
side  ? — Yes. 

2637.  Those  married  women  do  not  want  re- 
claiming ? — Precisely. 

2638.  Then  how  "is  it  that  more  women  are 
reclaimed  on  the  voluntary  side,  proportionately  ? 
— A  good  many  of  them  are  women  who  are  not 
regular  prostitutes  ;  they  are  servant  girls  and 
dressmakers  who  have  become  diseased,  and  get 
into  the  Lock  Hospital.  They  are  very  glad  to 
o-o  into  the  asylum  and  be  provided  for  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  to  have  the  means  of 
o-etting  into  a  respectable  mode  of  life  again ; 
and  the  women  who  come  into  the  voluntary  side 
are  not  such  a  low  class  of  prostitutes  as  the 
others.  They  are  much  more  seriously  diseased, 
and  they  have  seen  what  arises  out  of  their  mode 
of  life,  and  they  are  very  much  more  ready  to 
leave  it. 

2639.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  Acts  upon  the  number  of  women 
eno-ao-ed  in  prostitution  in  given  districts  ? — To 
diminish  the  number,  I  believe. 

2640.  You  formerly  gave  some  evidence  upon 
that  subject,  I  think,  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2641.  I  think  you  have  uo  personal  experience 
of  the  subjected  districts? — I  know  nothing,  per- 
sonally, of  them. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 
2642.  You  were  asked  before  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission, at  Question  14710  :  "  Do  you  think  that 
these  Acts  tend  to  increase  the  gains  of  prostitu- 
tion," and  your  answer  was :  "  Yes,  if  they 
diminish  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  dis- 
tricts, as  they  appear  to  have  done,  they  will 
increase  the  gains."  "  Do  you  not  think  it  might 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  prostitution 
sliould  be  a  considerably  more  attractive  life  than 
an  honest  livelihood?" — "  Yes,  it  will  make  pros- 
titution, so  far,  a  more  pi-ofitable  and  pleasant 
occupation,  but  if  it  make  it  more  attractive 
it  will  bring  more  women  into  it  ;  the  evil 
will  cure  itself.  If  many  more  women  come 
into  it,  the  profits  will  be  diminished  again."  Do 
you  retain  those  opinions  now? — My  opinion 
was,  that  by  diminishing  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes, those  who  remained  would  have  Increased 
gains  from  prostitution.  The  questions  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  idea  that  this  was  an  evil,  and  my 
answer  that  you  quoted  was  to  the  effect  that  if 
others  were  attracted  the  evil  would  cure  itself,  ' 
because  the  gains  would  be  diminished  and  the 
attraction  would  cease. 

2643.  I  infer  from  your  former  evidence  that, 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  you  think  it  an 
evil  that  there  should  be  a  fewer  number  of 
.prostitutes  ?  —  No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that,  if  they  were  carefully  examined  periodically. 

2644.  Do  you  think  that,  with  a  careful 
periodical  examination,  a  given  number  of  women 
could  suffice  for  a  greater  number  of  men? — 
Yes,  and  1  think  also  that  it  is  better  that  there 
should  not  be  so  many  women  and  such  great 
facilities  for  men  practising  fornication. 

264.5.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the 
Acts  is  likely  to  have  diminished  fornication? — 
In  so  far  as  the  opportunities  are  lessened,  cer- 
tainly. 

2646.  But  how  are  the  opportunities  lessened? 
— Because  there  are  fewer  women,  for  one  reason, 
and  because  they  are  found  not  to  frequent  the 
streets  so  nnich  ;  there  is  not  so  much  solicitation 
in  these  subjected  districts  as  elsewhere. 

2647.  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  tell  us 
that  there  has  been  any  diminution  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fornication  in  the  subjected  districts, 
and  that  a  soldier  finds  it  all  less  easy  now  to 
commit  fornication  than  before  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  ? — If  there  are  fewer  women  he  would  have 
fewer  opjjortunltles. 

2648.  Surely  not ;  may  it  not  be  that  one 
woman  suffices  for  more  men ;  but  I  will  not 
pursue  that;  I  think  that  you  have  expressed, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  the  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  these  diseases  has,  upon  the  whole, 
become  mitigated  of  late  yeai-s,  quite  independent 
of  the  Acts? — The  chai'acter  of  the  disease,  I 
believe,  to  be  mitigated  by  the  improved  treat- 
ment. I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  quantity 
of  disease  has  diminished ;  the  quality  of  the 
disease,  I  think,  is  less  severe  than  it  used 
to  be. 

2649.  A  good  deal  of  disease  was  made  worse 
by  improper  treatment  ? — I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  that  was  the  case  30,  or  40,  or  50 
years  ago. 

2650.  With  regard  to  the  infectious  character 
of  a  woman  under  the  condition  of  constitutional 
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syphilis,  would  she  be  likely  to  convey  infection 
to  a  man  upon  a  single  occasion  of  connection  ? 
— She  might. 

2651.  Is  that  frequent?  —  I  believe  that 
secondary  disease  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
syphilis ;  that  it  is  from  the  secondary  secretions, 
quite  as  often  as  from  the  primary  sores,  that 
disease  is  communicated. 

2652.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  is  com- 
municated by  a  single  act  of  connection  ? — 
Certainly. 

2653.  Do  you  remember  an  opinion  that  you 
expressed  before  the  Venereal  Commission  upon 
that  point.  At  Question  3592,  you  were  asked 
this :  "  Should  you  think  it  advisable  to  place 
women  with  constitutional  syphilis  in  a  lock 
hosjjital,  as  well  as  those  with  the  other  form  of 
disease  ? — Yes.  In  order  to  prevent  contagion  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  inter- 
course with  a  female  with  constitutional  syphilis 
would  produce  constitutional  syphilis  in  a  male  ; 
but  I  think  continued  cohabitation  would  do  so, 
not  infrequently."  I  understood  you  just  now 
to  express  a  different  opinion  ? — I  should  modify 
that  opinion  very  considerably. 

2654.  To  what  extent  would  you  modify  that 
opinion  ? — To  the  extent  that  all  secondary  secre- 
tions are  contagious,  and  especially  moist  secre- 
tions from  secondary  affections. 

2655.  Would  you  say  that  a  woman  with 
secondary  syphilis  was  as  likely  to  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  a  man  with  whom  she 
liad  a  single  act  of  commerce  as  a  woman  Avith  a 
soft  sore  was  likely  to  communicate  that  disease  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  she  would  be  as  likely, 
but  she  would  be  very  likely,  as  I  think  the 
matter  from  a  soft  sore  is  very  irritating  and 
very  contagious. 

2656.  A  soft  sore  is  more  contagious? — Yes. 
As  regards  my  evidence  in  the  year  1865, 
I  should  like  to  state  that,  within  my  recollection 
in  the  profession,  there  was  a  firm  and  universal 
belief  that  secondary  disease  was  not  contao-ious 
at  all.  That  has  been  modified  by  degrees,  and 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  contagion  has  been 
very  much  increased  since  I  gave  evidence  in 
1865.  I  spoke  less  positively  then  as  to  the. 
question  of  secondary  disease  than  I  speak  now. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2657.  Will  you  tell  us  what  accommodation 
there  is  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases 
amongst  the  female  population  in  London  ? — It 
is  very  limited  indeed  ;  I  could  not  say  what  the 
number  of  beds  may  be. 

2658.  There  is  the  Lock  Hospital ;  what  is 
the  accommodation  there  ? — It  will  accommodate 
from  40  to  50. 

2659.  I  think  you  said  that  there  are  two 
sides  ;  what  is  the  total  accommodation  ? — It 
will  accommodate  from  40  to  50  voluntary 
women. 

2660.  And  have  you  many  women  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  ? — As  many  as  they  send.  It  is  an 
average  of  about  40  now. 

2661.  Then,  does  that  fill  you  up? — No,  at 
one  time  we  had  150  women  under  the  Acts. 

2662.  How  many  can  you  take  into  the  Lock 
Hospital?— There  is  room,  I  should  think,  for 
another  80  or  100  women. 
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2663.  How  many  beds  have  you  altogether, 
or  could  you  put  up?— We  could  put  up  100 
more. 

2664.  Then,  what  accommodation  have  you ; 
how  many  women  can  you  acconamodate  in  the 
hospital  ? — There  is  room  for  180  at  least,  but 
there  are  no  funds  to  keep  them  up. 

2665.  Your  funds  allow  you  to  keep  up  how 
many  ? — From  40  to  50.  It  is  a  hand-to-mouth 
business  altogether. 

2666.  What  other  accommodation  is  there  in 
London  for  that  class  of  disease  ? — I  cannot 
speak  very  positively  as  to  that ;  but  I  believe 
they  have  a  ward  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  but  the  accom- 
modation is  very  limited  indeed.  I  should  think 
that  200  beds  in  the  whole  of  London  would 
comprise  it  all ;  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  as 
to  that. 

2667.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the 
class  of  disease  that  they  take  in  prefei-entially  ? 
— They  take  in  syphilitic  disease  preferentially 
to  gonorrhQ3a  certainly. 

2668.  Then  I  suppose  the  accommodation  is 
very  much  smaller  than  would  be  wanted  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  diseased  women  of  Lon- 
don ? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

2669.  With  regard  to  the  gonorrhoea  cases 
that  are  sent  to  you,  do  get  many  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  under  the  Government  ?  —  Yes,  a 
great  many  vaginal  and  uterine  discharges,  with 
nothing  else. 

2670.  What  proportion  will  they  constitute  of 
your  Government  cases  ? — I  should  think  that 
they  would  constitute  half. 

2671.  Therefore  you  would  only  have  about 
25  cases  of  sores  and  secondaries  ? —  Yes.  I 
cannot  state  the  exact  proportion,  and  I  am 
speaking  rather  of  some  years  ago.  In  my  own 
experience  I  know  that  the  discharges,  with  no 
other  symptoms,  used  to  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases. 

2672.  You  mentioned,  in  connection  with  your 
theory  as  to  sj^phiiis,  that  you  believed  that  the 
two  classes  of  chancres  constituted  but  one 
disease  ? — I  do. 

2673.  But,  in  your  division  of  chancres,  you 
spoke  of  them  as  hard  and  soft,  infecting  and 
non-infecting;  what  did  you  mean  by"  non- 
infecting  ?— I  mean  by  non-infecting  those  which 
do  not  infect  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

2674.  But,  if  hard  and  soft  chancres  consti- 
tute one  disease,  is  not  the  fact  of  infection,  or 
non-infection  of  the  constitution,  a  very  im- 
portant difference  between  them  ?  —  Yes,  the 
question  is  a  very  diflScult  one. 

2675.  So  much  so  as  to  justify  their  division 
into  two  different  diseases  7- — I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  two  different  diseases,  for  these 
two  principal  reasons;  in  the  first  place,  the  soft 
sores,  those  which  are  non-indurated  throughout, 
do  undoubtedly  communicate  secondarj'  disease; 
and  secondly,  that  you  can  inoculate  the  one  form 
from  the  other  ;  you  can  from  an  indurated  sore 
inoculate  on  the  same  patient,  or  on  a  syphilitic 
patient  a  sore  which  shall  be  precisely  the  same 
in  its  appearance  and  in  its  jjrogress  as  the  ordi- 
nary soft  sore.  I  cannot  get  over  that  difficulty 
as  regards  the  one  or  the  two  poisons. 

2676.  That,   of  course,  as  I  see  you  mention 
R  in 
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in  your  lectures  is  explicable  if  you  adopt  the 
theory  which  Dr.   Lee    explained    to  the   Com- 
mittee of  the  mixed  chancre  ? — Yes. 

2677.  What  is  the  result  of  inoculation  with 
the  poison  of  a  hard  chancre ;  do  you  ever  pro- 
duce soft  non-infecting  chancres  ? — Yes;  whether 
they  are  non-infecting  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
because  it  is  not  justifiable  to  inoculate  them  on 
a  sound  person. 

2678.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  do  it 
here,  but  abroad  they  have  often  done  experi- 
ments that  we  should  consider  hardly  justifiable. 
Do  you  know  from  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
whether  from  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  the 
undoubted  infecting  chancre,  a  non-infecting 
sore  has  ever  been  produced  ? — I  know  that  it 
usually  produces  the  reverse ;  it  usually  produces 
an  indurated  sore. 

2679.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
poison  from  a  hard  infecting  chancre  has  pro- 
duced a  non-infecting  chancre  ? — No,  not  on  a 
virgin  subject. 

2680.  As  you  mentioned  the  case  of  inocula- 
tion from  a  soft  chancre  having  produced  an  in- 
fecting sore,  and  as  you  explained  afterwards, 
there  being  the  theory  of  mixed  chancres  which 
explains  that;  I  simply  asked  you  the  converse, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  experiments 
made  in  both  directions  had  established  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  the  disease.  There  was 
one  point  upon  which  you  spoke  very  strongly 
about  the  identity  of  gonorrhosa  with  s])on- 
taneous  discharges  occurring  in  women  ;  am  I  to 
understand  that  you  believe  gonorrhoea  is  non- 
specific?— I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
specific  contagion  in  gonorrhoea  ;  it  is  an  inflam- 
mati(m  of  those  parts. 

2681.  And  non-specific? — Non-specific. 

2682.  That  is  not  the  generally  entertained 
opinion,  is  it  ? — It  is  very  largely  entertained, 
and  especially  abroad. 

2683.  You  spoke  about  the  French  writers 
being  of  opinion  that  the  husband  of  a  wife  with 
such  a  discharge  might  become  acclimatised,  so 
to  speak,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  infection; 
have  you  any  information  as  to  the  eflTects  of 
spontaneous  discharge  in  producing  gonorrhosal 
sequela; ;  if  the  spontaneous  discharge  is  identical 
with  gonorrhoea,  you  should  have  the  same  re- 
sults in  the  subject  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  ? — I  think  that  they  are  generally  less 
irritating  if  they  arise  spontaneously  than  if  they 
arise  from  sexual  intercourse ;  and  in  the  case  of 
prostitutes,  the  discharges  are  much  more  con- 
tagious, from  the  continual  irritation  to  which 
the  parts  are  subjected. 

2684.  But  what  I  wish  to  ascertain  is,  how 
they  ground  the  identity.  Of  course  if  a  person, 
not  a  prostitute,  accidentally  gets  gonorrhoea 
from  infection,  the  discharge  possesses  properties 
which  will  give  rise  to  well-marked  effects ;  for 
instance,  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  on  the  patient 
herself;  do  you  know  of  any  such  results  follow- 
ing from  spontaneous  discharges  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia 
arising  from  spontaneous  discharges,  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  try  the  experiment. 

2685.  You  have  spoken  about  the  inflamma- 
tion travelling  backwards ;  and,  in  the  female, 
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gonorrhoea  may  give   rise  to  ovaritis  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  not  said  anything  about  that. 

2686.  But  it  is  the  fact  ?— Yes. 

2687.  If  gonorrhoja  is  non-specific,  the  spon- 
taneous discharge  or  inflammation  would  have  a 
similar  tendency  to  spread  backwards,  and  give 
rise  to  the  same  result,  would  it  not  ? — Possibly  it 
has,  but  ovaritis  is  an  exceedingly  uncommon 
affection. 

2688.  Take  any  common  complication  of 
gonorrhoea ;  take  for  instance  rheumatism ;  do 
you  know  of  any  case  of  rheumatism  following 
spontaneous  discharges  in  women  ? — I  know  of 
no  case  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  in  women. 

2689.  What  do  you  consider  as  the  sequel  and 
tlie  complications  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  ? — 
They  are  trifling  ;  she  may  get  from  an  acute 
gonorrhoea  a  bubo. 

2690.  Do  j'ou  know  of  any  case  of  a  bubo 
arising  from  spontaneous  discharges  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  1  do. 

2691.  What  other  complication,  or  sequelae, 
would  you  mention  in  women  ? — There  are  very 
frequently  superficial  excoriations  and  ulcera- 
tions about  the  as  uteri. 

2692.  That  is  a  mechanical  result ;  you  de- 
scribed very  clearly  what  the  sequelae  and  com- 
plications of  gonorrhoea  in  men  were  i — Gonor- 
rhoea is  a  very  much  less  serious  disease  in 
women.  These  discharges  are  very  much  less 
serious  in  women :  they  do  not  liave  many  com- 
plications, and  one  reason  may  be  that  the  dis- 
charges are  chiefly  vaginal.  The  male  discharge 
comes  from  the  urethra,  and  may  travel  back- 
wards to  the  bladder  and  prostate. 

2693.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  gonorrhoea 
and  spontaneous  discharges  is  a  vei-y  important 
point,  is  it  not,  both  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  and  upon  various  medico- 
legal points  ? — Yes. 

2694.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  a 
husband  who  has  become  acclimatised,  and  who 
consequently  v/ould  not  suffer  in  the  usual  way 
from  contact  with  these  secretions,  got  infected 
in  any  way,  say  in  the  eye,  from  a  discharge? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

2695.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  support  your 
opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ordinary  go- 
norrhoeal and  spontaneous  discharges,  or  as  to 
the  non-specificity  of  gonorrhoea  ? — I  see  no  evi- 
dence whatever  in  favour  of  its  being  a  specific 
poison.  The  same  discharge  may  arise  after  the 
passage  of  a  catheter,  after  theuse  of  various  drugs, 
such  as  turpentine  or  cantharides.  A  man  may 
have  an  acute  gonorrhoea  after  that.  He  may 
have  a  swelled  testicle  from  any  of  those  causes, 
and  he  may  have  precisely  the  same  results  as 
those  which  are  usually  termed  acute  gonorrhoea. 
The  same  discharge  may  be  produced  in  his 
urethra,  and  has  been  produced  artificially,  by 
injection  of  canthai'ides  and  other  things  experi- 
mentally. 

2696.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  nine  medical  men 
out  of  10,  or  of  one  medical  man  out  of  10  in  this 
country? — I  should  think  so ;  I  know  it  is  the 
general  opinion  abroad.  If  you  read  Ricord,  he 
is  very  strong  indeed  about  it,  and  most  of  his 
disciples  too.  They  do  not  believe  in  gonorrhoea 
at  all  as  a  specific  disease. 

2697.  Is 
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2697.  Is  ihis  artificial  gonorrhoja  in  the  male 
ever  followed  bj  those  constitutional  symptoms 
which  you  speak  of? — Yes ;  I  say  that  the  passing 
of  gravel  with  the  urine  often  gives  a  man  an  acute 
discharge,  and  may  give  him  a  swelled  testicle. 

2698.  But  I  suppose  that  you  could  explain 
that  by  other  reasons? — I  say  that  it  is  the  same 
thing,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
acute  discharge  which  may  arise  from  the  passage 
of  a  catheter,  or  from  the  passage  of  gravel  with 
the  urine,  and  the  discharge' from  an  acute  go- 
norrhoea caught  from  connection  with  a  woman. 

2699.  Then  the  fact  of  a  woman  having  an 
infectious  discharge,  I  suppose  would  not  be  any 
reason  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  she  was  a  pros- 
titute ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

2700.  You  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  secondary  discharges,  and  so  on  ; 
what  form  of  infection  would  you  expect  from 
them  ? — I  should  expect  that  syphilis  might  be 
contracted  from  them. 

2701.  J)o  you  mean  constitutional  syphilis,  or 
do  you  mean  a  local  sore? — T  say  that  all  the  con- 
stitutional lesions  of  syphilis,  especially  those 
producing  a  moist  discharge,  will  communicate 
disease  to  others. 

2702.  But  what  form  of  disease  would  it  be? 
— Most  probably  an  indurated  sore. 

2703.  Which  you  would  class  as  primary,  I 
suppose? — I  should  call  it  primary,  or  in  its  initial 
stage.  She  would  give  an  indurated  primary 
sore,  which  would  be  followed  by  secondary 
disease  afterwards. 

2704.  Then  would  you  ever  have  constitu- 
tional syphilis  produced  by  infection  from  these 
secondary  discharges  directly,  without  any  pri- 
mary symptoms  in  the  first  place? — No,  I  believe 
not. 

2705.  Is  that  a  belief  which  is  generally 
entertained  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  all  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  an  indurated  sore,  or 
tubercle,  has  been  the  result  of  inoculations  with 
secondary  syphilis. 

2706.  In  the  case  of  hereditary  syphilis,  do 
you  consider  that  there  is  any  primary  local  sore 
in  the  first  place  ?  — Hereditary  syphilis  is  quite 
a  different  question.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  diseased  father  may  beget  a 
diseased  child,  and  that  child  will  communicate 
disease  to  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy. 
The  mother  will  get  that  disease  from  the  child 
without  the  intervention  of  any  primary  sore. 

2707.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
reported  of  vaccinal  syphilis  inoculated  in  vacci- 
nation ;  you  have  talked  about  Mr.  Hutchinson; 
he  had  one  remai-kable  case ;  those  cases  were 
carefully  examined,  and  there  was  no  primary 
sore,  if  I  recollect  aright,  apparent  at  the  point 
of  inoculation,  was  there  ?  —  Yes,  they  showed 
indurated  soreS,  or  tubercles,  at  the  point  of 
inoculation,  and  afterwards  secondary  disease. 

2708.  Have  you  studied  any  of  the  French 
cases ;  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  re- 
corded by  M.  Dupaul  ? — I  have  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  French  literature  on  the  subject. 

2709.  Is  that  universally  the  case  ? — Yes,  I 
belie-ve  it  is,  according  to  my  reading.  The 
vaccination  sore  heals,  and  is  forgotten  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  induration 
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appears  at  the  inoculated  point,  and  soon  after- 
wards secondary  disease  comes  on. 

2710.  What  I  wished  to  ascertain  was  whether, 
the  infection  from  those  secondary  discharges 
uniformly  reverts  to  what  you  may  call  a  primary 
form  of  the  disease? — Where  it  has  been  com- 
municated experimentally,  I  believe  the  primary 
form  has  always  been  reverted  to. 

2711.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  any 
gonorrhojal  disease  of  a  child,  ophthalmia  for 
instance,  has  occurred  in  the  child  of  a  virtuous 
woman  suffering  any  discharge  ? — Purulent  oph- 
thalmia certainly  has  occurred ;  the  mother's 
having  vaginal  discharges  is  a  common  cause  of 
purulent  ophthalmia. 

2712.  With  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  ? — I  think  you  would 
find  it  impossible  to  draw  ihe  line  between  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia  and  what  is  called  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  acuteness. 

Mr.  Hupwood, 

2713.  But  for  a  long  time  it  was  denied  that 
syphilis  could  be  communicated  by  inoculation, 
and  in  the  cause  of  vaccination,  was  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  denied  for  a  long  time. 

2714.  And  it  is  now  settled  beyond  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  profession  that  it  can  be,  and 
has  been,  so  communicated  ? — Yes,  beyond  a 
doubt. 

2715.  Would  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  question  put  to 
you  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  that  children 
die  from  syphilis  where  the  cause  of  death  is  put 
down  as  other  diseases  ;  they  die  from  syphilis  ; 
it  may  be  from  vaccination,  may  it  not ;  that 
affects  the  number,  does  it  not? — To  a  very 
trifling  extent,  if  any. 

2716.  You  answered  the  question,  that  you 
believe  that  many  children  die  from  svphilis, 
who  are  put  down  as  having  died  from  other 
diseases  ? — Yes. 

2717.  Then  do  you  draw  from  that  the  in- 
ference that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  syphilis 
in  the  civil  population  ? — Yes. 

2718.  And  when  you  find  that  syphilis  may  be 
communicated  by  another  material  agency,  does 
that  affect  the  question  of  the  normal  existence 
of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  civil  population  ? — 
Anything  which  communicates  syphilis  to  the 
civil  population  will  increase  all  these  effects, 
and  must  necessarily  do  so. 

2719.  Where  have  you  derived  your  experience 
of  these  Acts  ;  has  it  been  solely  in  your  capacity 
as  surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  amongst 
the  soldiers. 

2720.  Your  official  duties  at  all  events,  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  have  been 
confined  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  have  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2721.  You  have  never  acted  as  examining  sur- 
geon under  the  Acts  ? — No,  I  have  not  at  the 
original  examination. 

2722.  In  every  case  that  has  come  to  you,  you 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  previous  examination 
by  some  one  else  ? — Yes,  but  no  intimation  of 
what  disease  w.as  found. 

2723.  But  still  the  patient  was  sent  to  you  as 
E  2  diseased. 
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diseased,  and  pronounced  so  by  what  you  deemed 
to  be  a  fkiriy  competent  authority? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2724.  Of  course  you  are  only  speaking  of 
Grovernment  patients  now  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

2725.  In  speakinLi;  in  criticism  of  any  gentle- 
men who  have  given  an  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  disease,  they  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  the  first  to  investigate  it,  and  you  had  the 
advantage  of  being  supplied  with  the  information 
of  a  surgeon  who  had  previously  examined  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

2726.  If  one  gentleman  says  that  it  is  very 
difificult  to  find  it  out,  he  is  speaking  of  his  un- 
aided exertions,  whereas  you  are  speaking  having 
had  the  advantage  of  previous  examination  by  a 
surgeon  ? — Yes. 

2727.  With  regard  to  this  open  question  be- 
tween the  dualist  and  the  unicist  theory  you 
quoted,  I  think,  two  Norwegian  physicians ;  are 
you  aware  that  one  of  those  is  quoted  in  support 
of  an  opposite  opinion  to  what  you  ascribe  to 
him  ?— I  quoted  hr.  Boeck  and  Dr.  Bidenkap. 

2728.  Has  not  Dr.  Boeck  given  the  contrary 
opinion? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

2729.  Neither  of  them  ? — No. 

2730.  Which  is  the  gentleman  who  was  cited 
to  us  the  other  day  who  had  prosecuted  an  enor- 
mous number  of  inoculations  ? — Those  who  have 
practised  inoculations  most  are  those  two  whom 
I  mention.  They  have  practiced  it  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  because  they  pursued  the  treatment 
only  by  inoculation. 

2731.  Do  you  say  that  both  those  gentlemen 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  the 
disease?— They  are  very  strongly  of  that  opinion, 
and  you  would  convince  yourself  of  that  by  look- 
ing at  their  evidence  before  the  Commission  of 
1865.  I  know  it  from  personal  communication 
with  both  of  them,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
communication  with  them  when  they  were  here. 

2732.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
no  importance  is  to  be  attaclied  to  that  question 
as  to  the  working  of  these  Acts? — I  do  not  see 
what  bearing  that  question  has. 

2733.  Does  it  not  appear  that  if  a  number  of 
primary  soft  sores  are  sufficient  to  result  in  con- 
stitutional disease  if  you  cure  a  number  of  those 
soft  sores  it  makes  very  nuich  for  the  Acts  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Acts. 

2734.  If  you  assume  then  that  these  soft  sores 
include  the  enthetic  or  constitutional  disease  it 
makes  for  you  ? — Yes. 

2735.  if  that  is  denied  and  questioned,  surely 
the  settlement  of  that  point  is  very  important  for 
the  Acts  ? — I  think  it  equally  important  to  sup- 
press both  kinds  of  disease. 

2736.  Is  it  equally  difficult  to  suppress  both 
kinds  of  disease  !—l  should  say  that  it  was. 

2737-  Does  it  require  the  same  elaborate  ma- 
chinery to  suppress  both  kinds  of  disease  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

2738.  Then  you  do  not  agi'ee  that  a  great 
number  of  the  soft  sores  are  cases  which  yield 
very  readily  to  treatment? — Not  very  readily; 
they  run  a  course  of  about  a  month. 
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2739.  But  many  of  them  present  no  complica- 
tion to  the  surgeon  ? — There  are  many  which  do 
not  present  any  complication,  but  there  is  a  very 
large  proportion  which  jn'esent  the  various  com- 
plications which  I  have  mentioned. 

2740.  Yon  took  some  exception  to  the  term 
"  dirt  sore  " ;  we  did  not  understand  that  to  be 
used  as  a  scientific  term,  but  as  a  nickname  for 
the  sort  of  disease.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  these  soit  sores  result  from  filth,  or 
from  the  personal  habits,  want  of  cleanliness,  or 
want  of  ablution  ? — No,  not  in  the  case  of  soft 
sores  of  that  kind. 

2741.  Is  there  some  other  sore  besides  soft 
sores  and  indurated  sores  that  you  do  understand 
by  that  term  ? — I  think  that  a  person  who  is 
dirty  may  get  sores  anywhere,  in  the  folds  of  the 
groin,  or  anywhere  else. 

2742.  But  I  mean  soft  venereal  sores.  Do  I 
rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that 
the  Armyllegulations  which  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
introduced  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  this  question 
of  disease  .' — -I  think  that  cleanliness  is  of  great 
service  in  preventing  disease  being  coutracted, 
because  the  poisonous  matter  which  may  be 
lodged  on  a  person's  skin  is  washed  away,  but  if  he 
leaves  it  there  for  a  longer  time  it  may  penetrate. 
But  what  I  understand  by  a  soft  sore  is  a  sore 
which  secretes  a  specific  poisonous  matter,  and 
which  may  be  inoculated  on  other  persons  or  the 
same  person  through  a  series  ad  injiidtum. 

2743.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me  that 
what  was  meant  by  dirt  sores  was  a  portion  of 
sores  that  might  be  avoided  by  cleanliness  ? — 
There  may  be  excoriations  from  dirt,  certainly ; 
but  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  by 
an  experienced  surgeon  for  what  we  understand 
by  a  soft  sore. 

2744.  I  assure  you  that  these  gentlemen  did  not 
mistake  it  in  that  sense  at  all.  I  think  it  was  your 
opinion,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  the  disease 
was  propagated  by  women  in  spite  of  fortnightly 
examination? — It  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2745.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  frequency 
of  the  examination  to  be  safe? — I  think  that, 
practically,  you  can  hardly  make  it  more  fre- 
quent than  fortnightly. 

2746.  It  is  to  be  admitted  then  that,  under 
the  present  system,  disease  is  propagated  between 
the  times  of  examination  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

Dr.  Farquharson, 

2747.  You  have  given  a  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  one  virus ;  can  you  give  any  opinion 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  a  non-medical  audi- 
ence, as  to  the  way  in  which  some  sores  infect  the 
constitution  and  others  do  not ;  why  do  some 
sores  become  hard  and  others  remain  soft  ? — I 
cannot  give  any  definite  reason. 

2748.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  increase  of 
opinion  lately  amongst  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  members  of  the  medical  com- 
munity iu  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  syphilitic 
virus  ? — It  is  my  impression  that  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  unity  is  growing. 

2749;  And  that  is  probably  so,  because  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  had 
such  undoubted  evidence  of  soft  sores  being  fol- 
lowed by  constitutional  infection? — Probably  so. 

2750.  That 
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2750.  That  would  probably  account  for  your 
own  change  of  opinion  in  the  mattftr? — Yes. 

2751.  Is  your  own  change  of  opinion  due  in 
any  way  to  your  having  more  extended  expe- 
rience of  soft  sores  in  women  and  finding  that 
tliey  very  frequently  were  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms? — That  was  one  reason  why  I 
always  believed  in  unity,  that  you  often  got 
secondary  disease  in  women  from  non-indurated 
sores. 

2752.  Do  you  think  that  a  soft  sore,  which  is 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  is  in  any  way 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  soft  sore  which  is  not 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms  ? — I  know  of  no 
means  of  distinction. 

2753.  Mr.  Lee,  I  think,  stated  that  a  sore 
which  was  described  by  him  as  a  soft  sore  could 
never  be  followed  by  a  secondary  symptom,  but 
you  do  not  hold  that  opinion  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2754.  Mr.  Lee  produced  a  diagram  of  an  in- 
oculation that  he  had  made  on  the  urm  of  a 
gentleman ;  would  you  consider  that  at  all  com- 
jDarable  to  a  soft  sore  on  the  genital  oi-gans  ? — 
An  inoculated  sore  on  the  arm  would  be  pro- 
perly taken  care  of  and  covered  up,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  irritation ;  but  a  soft  sore  on  the 
outside  of  a  man's  penis,  or  at  the  point  of  his 
fore  skin,  is  continually  getting  rubbed  and  irri- 
tated, and  that  is  a  different  matter  altogether. 

2755.  I  think  that  this  inoculation  made  by  Mr. 
Lee  was  made  on  the  outside  of  the  arm  away  from 
the  probability  of  bubo  ;  that  would  tend  to  make 
it  less  irritating,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2756.  A  great  point  has  been  made  by  one  or 
two  witnesses,  more  especially  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  general  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  soft  sores  and  non-infecting  sores  through- 
out the  country,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  some  evidence  from  the  Lock  Hospital  at 
Paris,  to  show  that  soft  sores  were  becoming  very 
much  more  common  ;  is  it  not  probable  that  that 
is  one  of  the  waves  of  which  Dr.  Lawson  has 
spoken  ? — I  believe  that  there  have  been  great 
fluctuations  in  Paris  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years  as  to  the  proportion  of  soft  and  hard  sores. 
That  has  been  shown  by  M.  Mauriac ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  another  surgeon,  M.  Horteloup,  has 
shown  that  in  the  year  J  879  sofc  sores  were  in- 
creasing again,  and  that  whereas  the  hard  sores 
had  the  preponderance  in  numbers  before  then; 
in  1879  the  soft  sores  preponderated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  almost  double  ;  the  numbers 
being  749  against  331. 

2757.  So  that  the  decrease  of  soft  sores  two  or 
three  years  ago  was  really  due  to  one  of  those 
periodical  waves  which  Lispector  General  Lawson 
has  described? — I  suppose  so. 

2758.  I  think  you  say  that  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent secondaries  following  primaries.  Dr.  Lee 
and  Dr.  Routh  stated  very  much  the  same,  that 
an  experienced  eye  would  see  some  .slight  evi- 
dence of  infection,  and  that  a  patient  would  get  a 
little  thin  and  out  of  health  ;  do  you  hold  that 
opinion,  or  do  you  consider  that  you  can  entirely 
obviate  the  secondaries  by  treatment? — I  believe 
that  you  can  entirely  obviate  secondaries  by 
treatment. 

2759.  Do  you  believe  that  indurated  hard 
sores  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  secondaries? 
— Not  inevitably,  even  without  treatment ;  but 
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in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  would  be. 
The  Norwegian  surgeon.  Dr.  Boeck,  who  had  an 
immense  experience  in  syphilis,  and  who  never 
used  mercury  at  all,  told  me  that  he  knew  of 
cases,  not  a  large  number,  in  which  indurated 
sores  not  treated  by  mercury  were  not  followed 
by  secondary  disease.  I  always  treat  the  indu- 
rated sores  myself  by  mercurj',  and  therefore 
I  cannot  say  what  would  happen  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves  and  whether  some  of  them  might 
not  escape  secondary  disease. 

2760.  You  agree  with  the  opinion  so  often  ex- 
pressed, that  hard  sores  are  less  common  in  women 
than  in  men  ? — I  agree  that  they  are  less  common 
and  less  well  marked,  but  I  am  not  at  all  so 
strongly  of  that  opinion  as  I  was,  because  I  have 
the  returns  of  the  number  of  indurated  sores  seen 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  shows  that  in  both  classes  of  patients  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  such  sores.  I 
handed  in  a  paper  to  that  eifect. 

2761.  I  suppose  that  one  reason  why  hard 
sores  would  be  less  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men  would  be  that  women  have  so  often  had 
syphilis  before  ? — Possibly. 

2762.  Supposing  that  you  have  a  woman  who 
has  had  syphilis  already,  and  a  hard  sore  is  com- 
municated to  her,  it  appeal's  upon  the  person  as 
a  soft  sore  ? — Most  likely. 

2763.  Would  that  soft  sore,  communicated  to 
a  man,  give  him  the  infecting  variety  of  sore  or 
a  soft  sore? — I  think  it  would  probably  give 
him  an  infecting  sore,  because  that  woman 
will  often  have  syphilis  in  her  constitution. 

2764.  So  that  the  fact  that  women  have  a 
small  number  of  hard  sores  does  not  in  any  way 
show  that  they  do  not  communicate  a  large  num- 
ber of  infecting  sores  to  men  ? — No. 

2765.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  a  hard  sore  in  a  woman,  and 
I  asked  Mr.  Lee  whether  he  might  not  often  be 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  enlarged  glands  in  the 
groin;  and  he  said  that  very  often  those  sore 
appeared  so  high  up  near  the  os  uteri,  that  they 
would  not  in  any  way  aiFect  the  inquinal  glands, 
and  cause  hardness  ;  do  you  consider  that  that  is 
probable? — According  to  my  experience  it  is  the 
rarest  possible  thing  to  find  a  distinct  indurated 
sore,  or  a  distinct  soft  sore,  either  on  the  os  uteri, 
or  high  up  in  the  vagina. 

2766.  So  that  in  almost  every  instance  yoil 
have  the  existence  of  enlarged  glands  in  the 
groin  to  assist  you  in  detecting  a  hard  sore  ? — Yes. 

2767.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Lee's  opinions  re- 
garding the  probability  of  hard  sores  or  any 
sores  being  detected.  I  think  it  was  overlooked 
at  the  time  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  put 
to  him  at  Question  1040.  "  Would  you  think 
that  one-half  escape  detection  under  that  mode 
of  examination?  {A.)  If  a  patient  were  tho- 
roughly examined  all  over,  I  think  she  would  not 
escape  detection." — Was  that  upon  the  question 
of  the  discovery  of  secondary  disease  in  wo- 
men ? 

2768.  No;  I  think  it  was  merely  that  in  the  case 
of  any  sore,  the  examination  was  so  imperfectly 
conducted  that  half  the  number  of  sores  would 
escape  detection ;  but  he  says :  "  If  a  patient 
were  thoroughly  examined  all  over,  I  think  she 
would   not    escape     detection"? — I    understand 
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him  to  mean  that  although  nothing  was  found 
about  her  private  parts,  yet  when  she  was  exam- 
ined all  over,  you  might  find  something  in  other 
parts  of  her  body  whicli  would  lead  you  to  know 
that  she  had  secondary  disease. 

2769.  Therefore  Mr.  Lee's  real  opinion  is, 
that  if  the  patient  is  properly  examined  no  case 
of  secondary  syphilis  ought  to  escape  detection  ? 
— I  think  he  said  so  himself. 

Mr.  Osborne  More/an. 

2770.  That  is  clearly  your  opinion  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

2771.  Tlien  you  both  agree  that  if  a  patient  is 
projjerly  examined  it  is  not  likely  that  syphilitic 
disease  will  escape  detection  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  and  that,  I  understand,  to  be  Mr.  Lee's 
opinion  if  she  was  examined  all  over,  but  not  if 
the  examination  was  purely  local. 

2772.  In  your  experience  it  is  not  merely  a 
local  examination,  but  the  patient  is  looked  all 
over  carefully? — Yes. 

2773.  Though  you  are  not  an  examining  sur- 
geon, you  have  had  a  large  experience  in  ex- 
amining women? — Yes. 

2774.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  mixed 
chancres;  is  there  any  pathological  proof  that 
such  a  thing  can  exist,  or  is  it  merely  what  we 
may  call  pathological  theory  ? — I  know  of  no 
proof  whatever;  but  I  think  that  there  are 
better  explanations.  A  soft  sore  may  become 
indurated  at  any  period  of  its  course,  and  it 
would  be  called  a  mixed  sore. 

2775.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  mixed 
chancre  is  merely  a  jDathological  theory  invented 
to  meet  certain  difBculties  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  good  authority 
in  Paris,  M.  Clerc,  who  believes  in  unity,  and  he 
says  as  I  myself  said,  I  believe,  before  him,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  duality  theory,  mixed 
chancres  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

2776.  And  of  course  those  who  like  you, 
believe  in  unity,  cannot  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  mixed  chancre  ? — No,  I  do  not 
believe  in  it. 

2777.  In  fact,  is  it  not  against  pathology  to 
hold  that  two  morbid  processes  can  go  on  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  portion  of  the  body? — 
Yes. 

2778.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  me- 
diate contagion ;  is  that  in  any  way  proved  by 
experiment  or  otherwise  ? — It  has  been  proved  by 
experiment,  but  not  on  a  very  large  scale.  Cul- 
lerier,  in  Paris,  many  years  ago,  performed  some 
experiments  in  that  direction,  and  they  seemed 
to  prove  that  mediate  contagion  was  possible. 
What  he  did  was  to  put  venereal  matter  in  the 
inside  of  the  female  parts,  and  leave  it  there  for 
a  certain  time,  and  then  examine  the  woman 
again,  and  take  some  of  the  matter  and  inoculate 
it,  and  he  found  that  it  was  inoculable. 

2779.  In  The  case  of  hard  sores  in  wliich  the 
secretion  is  very  scanty,  it  would  be  extremely 
unlikely  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  ? — Much 
less  likely. 

2780.  With  regard  to  those  cases  that  hap- 
pened at  Aldershot  in  which  there  was  sucb  an 
extraordinary  access  of  disease  in  one  particular 
regiment,  I   do  not  think  there  was   any  proof 
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adduced  at  any  time  that  that  had  been  caused   - 
by  mediate  contagion  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2781.  Could  it  not  happen  in  this  way  :  that 
perhaps  a  woman  had  come  in  from  the  outside, 
and  before  she  was  detected  to  be  diseased  she 
mio-ht  have  caused  an  enormous  quantity  of  dis- 
ease by  consorting  with  those  men  in  the  regi- 
ment ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  was  proved  that  women 
had  been  taken  to  the  men's  rooms  at  night  and 
lived  there  ;  could  not  one  diseased  woman  come 
into  a  station  like  that  and  very  rapidly  disease 
the  whole  regiment  ?— -She  might  veiy  soon  dis- 
ease a  large  nimiber. 

2782.  Supposing  that  a  woman  told  you  tliat 
slie  had  had  connection  with  20  men  in  a  night, 
would  you  think  it  necessary  to  believe  it  be- 
cause she  said  so? — No. 

2783.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  severity  of  the  true  syj^hilis  ;  do  you  think 
that  it  is  becoming  less  severe  than  it  formerly 
was  ? — I  think  that  individual  cases  are  less 
severe  than  they  formerly  were  on  account  of  the 
improved  treatment ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
see  the  serious  mutilations  now  amongst  the 
bones  and  in  the  throat  which  used  to  be  seen.  I 
do  not  think  that  syphilis  is  less  frequent,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  less  dangerous  in  the  way 
of  hereditaiy  transmission  ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
doing  quite  as  much  mischief  in  that  and  other 
directions,  although  in  individual  cases  it  may  be 
less  severe. 

2784.  Have  we  not  a  large  mass  of  evidence  to 
show  that  syphilis  will  affect  almost  all  the  in- 
ternal organs  in  a  very  serious  way  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2785.  Do  you  think  that  thatis  because  we  have 
recognised  these  things,  or  because  they  are  more 
common  than  they  used  to  be  ? — I  think  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
syphilis  in  the  internal  organs  has  been  recog- 
nised, and  the  physicians  have  been  working  very 
hard  on  that  subject,  and  they  have  shown  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  sypliilis  in  the  interniJ  organs 
is  by  no  means  infrequent,  that  many  persons  die 
from  sypliilis  in  the  internal  organs,  and  did  for- 
merly ;  but  formerly  the  disease  was  not  set 
down  to  syphilis.  In  the  case  of  lung  disease, 
for  instance,  it  is  known  that  syphilitic  deposits 
take  place  in  the  lungs,  and  persons  may  die  of 
symptoms  resembling  consumption,  where  the 
deposit  is  not  that  of  tubercular  consumption, 
but  a  syphilitic  deposit. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2786.  And  are  not  those  cases  now  very  often 
put  down  to  consumption  ? — I  dare  say  many  of 
them  would  be. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

2787.  Therefore,  although  the  non-infecting 
sore  may  be  less  severe  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved method  of  treatment,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  an  infecting  sore  is  less  severe  in  its 
consequences  ?■ — No,  as  to  its  remoter  conse- 
quences especially. 

2788.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  about  the 
increase  of  clandestine  prostitution  since  the  Acts 
were  introduced? — I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
increase  of  clandestine  prostitution. 

2789.  Witb    regard    to   the    voluntary     lock 
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hospitals,  Mr.  Lee  states  in  Hs  evidence,  in 
answer  to  Question  1127,  that  tlie  women  would 
diagnose  their  own  cases  and  go  into  the  hos- 
pitals ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  very  likely 
thing  to  happen  ? — I  know  that  practically  they 
do  not  go  in  until  they  are  seriously  diseased. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  many  women 
are  diseased  for  a  considerable  time  without 
knowing  it  at  all,  and  nothing  can  touch  them 
except  frequent  examination ;  and  the  woman 
may  be  quite  innocent  as  far  as  knowingly  com- 
muiricating  the  disease  is  concerned;  she  may 
not  know  that  she  has  it. 

2790.  A  hard  sore  being  painless  might,  of 
course,  be  often  overlooked  by  the  woman  her- 
self?— Yes,  and  so  may  the  soft  sore,  if  it  is 
situated  internally,  and  does  not  give  her  much 
pain. 

2791.  Mr.  Lee  also  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
that  any  real  good  could  come  from  forcible  de- 
tention ;  would  not  forcible  detention  be  quite  as 
efficient,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  any 
other  kind  of  detention  ? — Certainly,  if  you  allow 
her  to  go  out  before  she  was  cured  in  a  state  to 
communicate  disease  she  will  communicate  dis- 
ease. 

2792.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
women  being  driven  out  of  the  district  for  fear 
of  their  being  brought  under  the  Acts  ;  that 
does  not  look  as  if  the  voluntary  hospital  system 
was  a  great  success  if  they  are  so  anxious  to 
leave  the  district  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2793.  Various  reasons  were  given  ;  I  suppose 
that  the  women  naturally  object  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  and  tliey  run 
away,  perhaps,  because  they  are  disturbed,  and 
they  wish  to  go,  perhaps,  where  they  can  pursue 
their  occupation  undisturbed  ? — Probably. 

2794.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that 
those  women,  who  leave  a  protected  district,  ne- 
cessarily go  elsewhere  to  exercise  their  profession  ? 
— They  may  leave  the  district  intending  to 
leave  their  profession. 

2795.  May  they  not  marry,  or  be  reclaimed? 
— Yes,  and  many  do  so.  They  may  be  disgusted 
with  the  life,  and  go  away  and  leave  it. 

2796.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the. women  who  leave  a  protected  district  ne- 
cessarily go  and  carry  on  their  profession  else- 
where 'i — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2797.  The  honourable  Member  for  Glasgow 
asked  j'ou  a  question  about  the  inoculation  of  the 
hard  sore  producing  soft  sore  ;  but  if  you  inocu- 
lated a  hard  sore  in  a  subject  who  had  already 
had  syphilis  you  would  get  a  soft  sore,  would  you 
not  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion over  and  over  again. 

2798..  As  to  the  so-called  dirt  sore,  is  thei'e  any 
proof  at  all  that  dirt  can  produce  a  sore  which 
can  in  any  way  be  mistaken  for  the  non-infecting 
form  of  syphilis  ? — No,  or  at  any  rate  the  mistake 
would  be  corrected  very  speedily  by  keeping  the 
sore  clean.  I  say  that  dirt  will  not  produce  a 
sore  which  has  a  specific  poison  which  can  be 
inoculated  on  the  same  person,  or  on  any  other 
person,  and  which  will  communicate  a  direct  and 
specific  contagion.  Dirt  will  produce  sore  places, 
but  dht  will  not  produce  soft  chancres. 
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2799.  Dirt  will  not  produce  an  infectious  or 
communicable  sore  ? — No,  dirt  could  not.  A 
very  dirty  person  will  have  very  acrid  discharges 
from  a  sore  place  which  might  irritate  any  one 
else  very  much. 

2800.  But  such  a  sore  coitld  not  contain  a 
specific  poison  which  could  be  communicated  to 
anyone  else  ? — It  could  not. 

Dr.  Farijukarson. 

2801.  Do  you  think  that  a  sore  produced  by 
dirt  would  be  in  any  degree  mistaken  for  a  sore 
produced  by  contagion? — No,  I  should  say  not: 
or  at  any  rate  the  difference  would  be  very  soon 
apparent.  The  dirt  sore  would  be  well  in  a  day 
or  two  if  it  was  kept  clean,  and  the  other  would 
last  a  month  or  longer. 

2802.  There  have  been  some  questions  asked 
about  the  difference  between  the  sequelas,  or  as  to 
the  possibility  of  gonorrhasal  sequoias  following  a 
gonorrha3a  produced  by  leucorrhoea  ;  but  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  specific 
about  a  gonorrhceal  sequelae,  but  that  it  is  merely 
the  result  of  the  purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra  ? — Yes. 

2803.  Therefore  you  might  as  well  have 
gonorrhasa  produced  by  leucorrhoea  as  by  gonor- 
rhoeal  discharge  ? — Yes,  you  might  certainly  get 
it  from  the  passage  of  an  instrument,  or  from 
the  passage  of  gravel  along  the  male  urethra ; 
you  may  get  swelled  testicle  and  you  may  get 
attacks  of  rheumatism.  I  have  seen  It  over  and 
over  again. 

2804.  And  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge  would 
only  differ  from  that  produced  by  leucorrhoea  in 
degree  ? — Only  in  degree  of  acutencss. 

Colonel  Dighy. 

2805.  From  what  part  do  the  women  who 
come  to  your  hospital  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  come  ? — At  present  from  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  and  Charlton,  and 
the  surrounding  districts  only. 

2806.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  some 
difficulty  as  to  funds  for  the  hospital  ? — On  the 
voluntary  side.  The  Government  ])a.y  for  the 
others. 

2807.  You  also  stated,  I  think,  that  you  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  the  women 
who  were  in  the  voluntary  side  in  hospital, 
because  they  frequently  take  their  discharge 
before  they  are  perfectly  cured  ? — They  will 
do  so  ;  20  per  cent,  do  so.  I  have  put  in  some 
papers  showing  that.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  25 
per  cent,  so  that  they  stay  rather  better  now 
than  they  did  then. 

2808.  Is  there  any  means  that  you  know  of 
of  persuading  them  to  remain? — 1  am  told  that 
they  remain  now  better  than  they  used  to  do, 
because  there  Is  a  very  judicious  nurse  looking 
after  them.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  that ; 
but  still  20  per  cent,  now  do  leave  in  a  state  in 
which  they  can  communicate  disease. 

2809.  Would  it  have  any  effect  on  the  number 
of  women  who  voluntarily  submit  to  the 
system  if  they  signed  a  form  on  admission  to  the 
hospital,  agreeing  to  remain  there  until  they 
were  perfectly  cured? — I  think  it  would  have 
the  efi'ect  of  making  a  great  many  of  them  stay 
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Colonel  Dirjhy — continued, 
away.     They  stay  away  as  it  is  until  they  get 
very  seriously  diseased. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Beutinck. 

2810.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
these  Acts,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  diminution 
of  disease  is  due  to  the  improved  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  soldiers, 
and  especially  in  the  matter  of  ablution  ;  do  you 
concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I  daresay  that  it  has  had 
some  effect  in  that  direction ;  but  it  is  also  said 
that  that  effect  has  been  produced  only  on  the 
soft  or  non-infecting  sore.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever,  that  I  can  see,  why  it  should  not  dimi- 
nish both  forms  of  sores.  Cleanliness  is  quite 
as  useful  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

2811.  When  Mr.  Lee  was  examined,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  addressing  to  him  some  rather  par- 
ticular questions  vipon  that  point ;  I  asked  him 
whether,  if  ablution  was  really  to  prevent  disease, 
it  ought  not  to  take  place  almost  instantaneously 
or  very  shortly  after  the  connection? — Certainly, 
it  ought  to  take  place  very  quickly. 

2812.  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  very  direct 
answer  from  Mr.  Lee,  and  therefore  I  will  ad- 
dress the  same  question  to  you,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  it.  I  asked  him  whether 
ablution  is  effectual  unless  the  poison  is  washed 
off  very  soon,  and  his  answer  was,  "  I  do  not 
know  how  soon  "  ? — Neither  do  I. 

2813.  Then  I  asked  him,  at  Question  1174, 
"  I  understand,  from  medical  opinion,  that  unless 
the  ablution  is  done  speedily  no  good  effects 
result  "  ?  His  answer  to  that  was  this  :  "  True 
syphilis  is  very  often  imbibed  through  the  skin, 
and  for  that  to  take  place  I  expect  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  would  be  required."  Then  I 
said :  "  We  are  now  dealing  with  soft  sores ;  I 
understand,  and  it  has  been  alleged  by  other 
witnesses,  and  also  by  yourself,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Herbert's  Orders  and  the  habits 
of  greater  cleanliness  in  the  Army  have  prevented 
infection  from  soft  sore ;  do  you  think  that  ab- 
lution is  of  any  use  at  all  unless  it  comes  very 
soon  after  infection?  (^4.)  I  should  say  de- 
cidedly ;  hut  how  long  it  would  take  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  say  ;  of  course  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  effective  the  sooner  it  is  done."  Do  you 
consider  that  the  ablution  ought  to  take  place 
very  speedily,  to  have  any  effect? — It  ought  to 
take  place  very  speedily.  I  cannot  say  any 
more  than  Mr.  Lee  how  soon ;  some  persons 
have  very  much  tougher  skins  than  others,  and 
it  would  be  a  longer  time  penetrating;  so  that 
one  could  hardly  specify  any  given  time.  If 
there  is  an  abrasion  of  the  parts  the  ablution 
must  be  immediate,  or  it  would  be  of  no  use 
at  all. 

2814.  But  do  you  think  that  these  improved 
arrangements  in  the  Army,  these  wasliing  estab- 
lishments and  lavatories,  and  other  things  that 
they  have  in  the  barracks,  are  any  considerable 
protection  against  disease  ?— I  think  they  are  a 
considerable  protection  against  disease  ;  but  I 
do  not  admit  that  they  are  exclusively  protective 
against  soft  sores.  I  should  say  that  they  were 
most  protective  against  the  other  kind  of  sores, 
because  in  the  other  kind  the  matter  is  less  irri- 
tating and  will  take  longer  to  penetrate. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

2815.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  those 
improved  arrangements  have  had  any  material 
effect  in  the  diminution  of  disease  ? — -I  should 
think  that  they  must  have  had  some  effect. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2816.  Of  course  they  would  have  an  equal 
effect  upon  the  pi'otected  and  the  unprotected 
stations? — They  would  have  an  equal  effect  in 
both  sets  of  stations,  and  equally,  I  should  like 
to  insist,  upon  both  forms  of  sore. 

2817.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Right  honour- 
able Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax,  that 
you  have  had  certain  statistics  from  your  hospital 
l^repared ;  will  you  state  the  result  of  those  sta- 
tistics ? — There  was  one  return  showing  the  num- 
ber of  indurated  sores  on  both  sides  in  the  years 
1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

2818.  Will  you  state  what  the  numbers  were  in 
the  year  1878? — The  number  of  patients  with  in- 
durated sores,  followed  by  secondary  syj)hilis,  was 
48  on  the  voluntary  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
number  of  patients  with  indurated. sores,  followed 
by  secondary  syphilis,  was  six.  The  number  of 
indurated  sores  not  known  to  be  so  followed  was, 
on  the  voluntary  side  18,  and  on  the  Government 
side  15 ;  suppurating  buboes,  associated  with 
syphilis,  eight  on  the  voluntary  side  and  three 
on  the  other  side  ;  suppurating  buboes,  not  asso- 
ciated with  syphilis,  that  is  to  say,  with  soft 
sores,  22  on  the  voluntary  side  and  nine  on  the 
otlier  side  ;  soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary 
syphilis,  four  on  the  one  side  and  16  on  the 
other. 

Chairmaji. 

2819.  Will  you  give  the  numbers  in  1879?— 
The  number  of  voluntary  women  with  indurated 
sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis,  was  39 ; 
and  on  the  other  side  10.  The  number  of  women 
with  indurated  sores  not  known  to  be  followed, 
was  13  on  one  side  and  12  on  the  other.  The 
number  of  cases  of  suppurating  buboes  associated 
with  syphilis  was  three  as  against  one ;  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  suppurating  buboes  not  asso- 
ciated with  syphilis,  was  23  against  eight ;  soft 
sores  followed  by  secondary  syphilis,  eight  on 
the  one  side,  and  12  on  the  other. 

2820.  Now,  will  you  give  the  figures  for  1880  ? 
— Indurated  sores  followed  by  secondary  syphilis, 
37  against  seven  ;  indurated  sores  not  known  to 
be  so  followed,  13  against  four ;  suppurating 
buboes  associated  with  syphilis,  10  against  four  ; 
suppurating  buboes  not  so  associated,  22  against 
19  ;  soft  sores  followed  by  secondary  syphilis, 
nine  against  12  ;  both  tables  seem  to  show  very 
clearly  tliat  indurated  sores  are  not  so  uncom- 
mon in  women  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
also  that  soft  sores  are  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  secondary  disease, 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2821.  You  did  not  draw  up  these  figures  your- 
self, I  think  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

2822.  AVho    drew   them    up  ? — The    resident 
medical  officer,  Mr,  Bishop,  whose  name  is  signed 
to  them  ;  he  has  been  there  for  seven  years,  and 
he  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  statis- 
tics 
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Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued. 

tics  of  the  matter,  and  he  thoroughly  understands 
the  whole  question, 

2823,  In  your  opinion,  he  is  qualified  to 
speak  upon  the  subject,  and  to  draw  up  the 
returns  ? — Thoroughly  qualified,  in  fact,  any 
report  which  I  gave  in  my  former  evidence,  was 
drawn  up  in  precisely  the  same  way  ;  I  did  not 
do  it  personally, 

2824,  You  would  consider  his  name  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  authenticity  of  the  return  ? — 
Certainly. 

2825.  When  a  patient  is  sent  to  the  hospital 
on  the  Government  side,  all  that  you  know  about 
her,  I  suppose,  is  that  she  is  diseased.  The 
honourable  and  learned  Member  spoke  to  you 
about  your  having  the  advantage  of  being  pre- 
pared by  the  previous  examination ;  you  do  not 
get  any  history  of  the  case  when  it  is  sent  you, 
do  you? — No,  we  take  our  own  history ;  we  find 
it  all  out  for  ourselves. 

2826.  And,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  women 
who  come  voluntarily,   you  have  not  even  that 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
advantage ;   you    have   no    sort   of  examination 
beforehand  ? — Those  we  examine  for  ourselves. 

2827.  In  fact,  you  rely  upon  your  own  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinch. 

2828.  Those  cases  come  in  recommended  by 
the  subscribers,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  many  of 
them  are  admitted  without  a  subscriber's  order. 

2829.  Then  will  a  subscriber's  case  have  the 
joreference  then? — Yes.  I  would  say  that  we  do 
not  have  to  examine  the  patients  under  the  Acts 
before  they  come  in,  but  we  have  to  examine 
them  before  they  go  out,  and  we  have  to  sign 
a  certificate  that  they  are  free  from  contagious 
disease. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2830.  I  suppose  somebody  sees  them  when  they 
come  in? — The  resident  medical  officer  is  always 
there,  and  sees  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 
examines  them,  and  takes  their  history. 
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Mr.  John  Birkbeck  Netins,  m.d.,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2831.  You  have  read,  I  presume,  the  last  evi- 
dence given  by  Surgeon  General  Lawson  ? — I 
have. 

2832.  And  amongst  other  answers  of  his  you 
have  read,  have  you  not,  bis  criticisms  on  your 
Table,  No.  2,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
1880,  page  47  ?— I  have. 

2833.  Mr.  Lawson  could  not  find  any  figures 
in  it  correct ;  have  you  any  explanation  to  give 
as  to  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Lawson's  upon  your 
Table  No.  2? — The  heading  of  the  table  is  "from 
1867  to  1877,"  which  last  figure  is  a  mistake,  and 
should  be  "  1873."  If  that  mistake  is  corrected 
the  figures  will  come  out  correct.  But  a  further 
correction  will  be  necessary.  The  object  of  this 
table  was  to  show  the  influence  of  the  Acts,  and 
some  of  the  stations  now  under  the  Acts  were 
not  under  them  for  the  whole  period  of  seven 
years.  Some  were  only  under  them  for  sis  yeai's, 
and  therefore  the  ratio  is  taken  for  six  years ; 
others  were  only  under  them  for  five  years,  and 
the  ratio  for  five  years  is  taken  ;  and  others  were 
only  under  them  for  four  years,  and  the  ratio  for 
four  years  is  taken.  When  these  corrections  are 
made,  the  table  comes  out  correct. 

2834.  That  is  to  say,  taking  the  average  of 
ratios,  you  divided  the  totals  by  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Acts  had  been  in  opera- 
tion at  each  station  ? — I  did. 

2835.  And  that  is  your  explanation  of  the 
table  ? — That  is  my  explanation  of  the  errors  in 
the  figures. 

2836.  There  was  a  diagram  of  yours,  which  I 
think  is  to  be  found  at  page  54  of  the  Report  of 
1880  ?— It  is  at  page  54. 

2837.  That  diagram  also  was  criticised  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  who  put  in  a  diagram  of  his  own. 
I  see  that  in  answer  to  Question  No.  1387 ; 
"  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  this 
diagram  ?"  he  said,  "  Dr.  Nevins  embodied  that 
in  a  diagram,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  his  evidence"? 
— I  really  do  not  know  what  difference  there  is 
of  importance  between  Mr.  Lawson's  diagram 
and  mine.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  accept  his 
diagram.  The  diagram  which  I  handed  in  to  the 
Committee  was  this  one  {producing  a  diagravi). 


Mr.  Stansfeld—  continued. 
2838.  In  that  answer  of  Mr.  Lawson's  what  he 
says  is  this  :  "  This  diagram  "  (of  Dr.  Nevins') 
"  is  one  which  anybody  who  is  not  very  familiar 
with  the  manipulation  of  diagrams  would  be  easily 
deceived  by  ;  it  has  got  a  very  great  vertical  scale 
and  a  very  small  horizontal  one,  and  there  are  no 
means  of  tracing  the  influence  from  year  to  year 
readily  upon  it.  To  meet  that  diflSculty,  I  have 
prepared  a  diagram  myself,  embodying  the  facts 
that  he  has  given,  and  some  further  facts  which 
are  of  importance  in  the  question."  Will  you 
show  us  the  diagram  which  has  been  printed  upon 
our  notes,  and  have  you  any  explanation  to  offer 
us  with  regard  to  that  vertical  scale  to  which 
Mr.  Lawson  refers? — This  {holding  up  a  diagram') 
is  the  diagram  as  it  is  published  in  the  Report.  It 
was  published  upon  this  scale  in  order  that  it  might 
come  into  a  single  page  along  with  the  other  ])ages, 
which  it  could  not  do  if  the  years  were  made  much 
broader.  Mr.  Lawson's  table  occu^oies  three  pages 
instead  of  one.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  reality  between  them. 

2839.  The  objection,  as  I  understand  it,  to  this 
diagram,  as  printed  by  the  printers  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  that  the  vertical  lines  are  longer 
than  the  horizontal  lines ;  you  have  a  line  for  each 
year,  and  each  year  is  not  represented  by  a  square, 
but  by  an  oblong  figure,  of  which  the  vertical  line 
side  is  the  longest  ?  —Yes. 

2840.  So  that  it  makes  a  more  striking  curve  ? 
— It  makes  a  more  striking  curve. 

2841.  Is  not  this  accident,  as  I  should  call  it, 
a  typograj)hical  accident  ;  or  has  the  printer 
accuratelj'  coj^ied  the  larger  form  which  you  held 
up  before  the  Committee  ? — He  certainly  has  not 
copied  the  larger  form.  This  is  the  large  form 
which  I  held  up  to  the  Committee.  In  this  case 
I  have  squared  it,  and  carried  it  on,  so  as  to  show 
how  exceedingly  small  the  fall  would  be  year 
after  year  when  the  ratio  has  become  smaller. 
This  {producing  a  amaller  diagram)  was  the 
diagram  which  1  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  and 
it  has  been  copied  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the  con- 
venience of  printing.  The  black  line  shows  the 
actual  fall  of  the  disease  ;  the  red  line  shows  the 
fall,  putting  it  upon  an  equal  scale   all  the  way 

through ; 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continuecl. 
through  ;  and,  of  course,  as  the  number  becomes 
smaller,   the    proportionate    fall    would    become 
smaller  year  by  year. 

Mr.  William  Fotvler. 

2842.  What  do  you  base  the  red  line  upon  ? — 
The  fall  from  ISeo'to  1866  was  without  the  Acts, 
and  I  have  taken  this  fall  and  carried  it  forward. 

2843.  At  what  you  suppose  it  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  no  Acts  ? — At  what  it 
would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  Acts. 

2844.  Assuming  the  old  fall  to  have  con- 
tinued ? — Quite  so. 

jMr.  Stansfeld. 

2845.  You  have  no  objection  to  take  Dr.  Law- 
son's  diagram  instead  of  your  own  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

2846.  It  has  one  advantage,  has  it  not;  it  has 
another  line,  a  dotted  line  ? — It  has. 

2847.  What  does  that  dotted  line  show  ? — The 
dotted  line  shows  the  unsubjected  stations. 

2843.  All  the  unsubjected  stations? — I  think 
it  shows  them  all. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

2849.  But  it  says  that  the  large  dotted  line  is 
for  14  stations? — It  is  for  14;  this  line  is  for 
all  the  stations  {pohiting  to  the  diagram).  The 
introduction  of  that  line  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  confused  the  original  object  that 
I  had  in  view,  and  I  did  not  adopt  it ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  adopt  Mr.  Lawson's  diagram. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2850.  The  additional  line  shows  the  diflFerence 
between  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  all  the 
subjected  stations,  as  compared  with  the  selected 
unsubjected  stations  ? — Yes. 

2851.  The  total  of  the  non-subjected  stations 
shows  a  line  more  favourable  to  your  views  than 
that  of  the  selected  ? — It  does. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

2852.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  print  your 
diagram  in  the  same  way  as  this  is  done  ? — There 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  doing  that.  I  had 
no  idea  that  any  objection  would  be  taken  to  it. 
I  had  no  object  in  printing  it  in  one  way  rather 
than  in  another. 

Mr.  Sta7isfeld. 

2853.  One  great  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  evidence  before  us  appears  to  be 
this :  whether,  at  the  time  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  were  first  brought  into  operation,  there 
ought  to  have  been,  looking  back,  a  reason  for  a 
continuance  of  the  improvement  in  the  amount 
of  disease  in  those  stations  which  had  shown 
itself  in  previous  years  ;  what  is  your  opinion  as 
to  that? — Aly  opinion  is  that  that  fall  ought  to 
have  been  continued,  and  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  continue. 

2854.  Is  your  answer  that  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  these  stations  before  the  Acts  would  have 
been  specifically  continued,  or  that  some  imjirove- 
ment  would  have  continued  ? — That  the  improve- 
ment would  have  been  substantially  maintained. 

2855.  Would  you  give  us  some  reasons  for  that 
belief? — The  reason  that  I  have  for  it  is,  that 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
the  improvements  which  were  introduced  into 
barracks,  and  the  improvements  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  were  introduced  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  Herbert's  Commission  were  carried 
on  with  even  greater  energy  after  the  Acts 
were  put  into  forde  than  they  were  before,  and 
that  they  were  carried  on  more  largely  at  the 
stations  which  were  under  the  Acts  than  at  the 
stations  which  were  not  under  them. 

2856.  Without  going  (unless  it  is  required) 
into  a  long  detail,  having  read  the  Army 
Medical  Reports  from  year  to  year,  can  you 
summarise  to  us  the  results  of  those  reports ; 
first  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Act  of  1866, 
and  then  in  the  subsequent  period  ? — Yes,  in 
these  sheets  I  have  taken  out  every  reference 
that  the  Army  Reports  contained  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sanitary  and  other  improvements  from 
1859  to  1878;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is 
that,  before  the  Acts,  that  is  up  to  the  year 
1866,  improvements  of  an  important  character 
are  recorded  in  the  Army  Reports  as  having 
been  carried  out  35  times  in  the  subjected  sta- 
tions, and  20  times  in  the  14  unsubjected  sta- 
tions. 

2857.  In  the  14  unsubjected  stations  or  in  all 
of  them? — In  the  14.  I  also  find  that  improve- 
ments have  been  recommended,  but  not  carried 
out,  six  times  in  the  subjected  stations,  and  that 
improvements  have  been  recommended,  but  not 
carried  out,  10  times  in  the  unsubjected  stations. 
That  is  the  condition  of  things  before  the  Acts. 
Since  the  Acts,  improvements  of  an  important 
character  are  reported  48  times  in  the  subjected 
stations,  and  23  times  in  the  14  unsubj  ected  station  s. 
That  is  the  result  of  every  reference  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports  year  by  year  of  impi-ovements  carried 
out  in  the  respective  stations. 

2858.  Then,  Itakeitthatthegenei'al  impression 
produced  upon  your  mind,  about  which  you  have 
no  doubt,  from  reading  of  the  Army  Medical  Re- 
ports, is  this :  that  these  improvements,  con- 
sequent upon  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Her- 
bert's Committee,  were  by  no  means  exhausted 
in  the  year  1866,  but  went  on  with  almost  in- 
creased vigour  from  that  date  ? — Certainly,  they 
were  not  exhausted,  but  went  on  with  increased 
vigour  in  the  proportion  of  35  to  48. 

2859.  Without  going  into  the  exact  propor- 
tion, they  went  on  with  increasing  vigour,  and 
you  would,  I  understand,  have  expected  that  if 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  the  improvement  in  health  which  they 
eifected  up  to  1866  would  have  been  more  or  less 
continued  after  that  date  ? — That  was  my  ex- 
pectation. 

2860.  Your  view  is  this,  that  if  there  had  been 
no  Acts,  some  improvement  (without  defining 
exactly  what  improvement)  in  the  conditions  of 
health,  in  regard  to  venereal  diseases,  would  have 
continued  in  the  subjected  stations  after  1866  ? 
— That  is  my  impression  from  reading  the  Army 
Reports. 

2861.  I  further  gather  from  you  that  it  is 
your  impression  that  these  improvements  were 
made  with  greater  vigour  and  to  greater  effect 
in  the  subjected  than  in  the  unsubjected  stations, 
on  the  whole  ? — That  is   my  impression.     I  am 
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able   to    supply  the    details    if   ttie    Committee 
should  wish  for  them. 

2862.  Can  you  give  us  any  official  evidence  of 
opinion  which  would  at  all  support  the  view 
which  you  have  just  now  expressed ;  have  you 
any  quotation  from  the  Army  Report  of  1866 
which  you  would  wish  to  give  us? — In  the  Army 
Report  for  1866  it  is  said  :  "  The  pay,  position, 
and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  so  vastly  improved  in  every  re- 
spect that  we  may  therefore  expect  the  quality, 
as  well  as  the  number,  of  recruits  to  improve." 
That  is  the  evidence  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  Army  Reports,  referring  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  continued  improvement  under  the 
improved  condition  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

2863.  Is  that  all  the  extract?— That  is  all  that 
I  have  extracted. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2864.  Is  it  your  general  impression  that  these 
sanitary  improvements  to  which  we  have  been 
referring  are  more  likely  to  have  been  carried 
out,  and  have  been  carried  out,  with  greater 
success  in  the  large  stations  which  are  the 
subjected  stations,  than  in  the  smaller  stations 
in  the  middle  of  larger  civil  populations  ? — That 
is  my  impression;  and  the  Report  for  18.59,  I 
think,  speaks  about  the  improvements  being 
carried  out  in  the  large  and  important  barracks. 
The  improvements  are  not  specified  in  the  Report 
of  1859,  but  there  is  a  general  remark  that  they 
were  "  chiefly  carried  out  in  barracks  of  magni- 
tude and  importance." 

2865.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  some  con- 
secutive statement  of  the  causes  to  which  you 
would  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  fall  in  venereal 
diseases,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Acts  ? 
— The  causes  to  which  I  should  be  disposed  to 
attribute  this  improvement,  are  some  of  them 
specified  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  others 
are  mentioned  In  the  Army  Reports  from  time  to 
time.  The  principal  improvements  have  been 
additional  opportunities  for  education  and  instruc- 
tion; encouragement  to  pursue  or  learn  trades, 
which  is  often  commented  upon  in  the  Army 
Reports  ;  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  which  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
Army  Reports ;  the  payment  of  sailors  without 
delay  on  their  return  home,  instead  of  keeping 
them  idling  about  for  days  in  Portsmouth  or 
elsewhere,  waiting  for  payment ;  bringing  sailors 
back  only  to  ports  where  there  are  sailors'  homes 
in  which  their  wages  are  paid,  instead  of  bringing 
ships  to  any  place  indifferently ;  the  establishment 
of  sailors'  homes;  the  establishment  of  savings' 
banks;  the  transmission  of  part  of  their  wages  to 
the  men  after  their  return  home,  instead  of  paying 
it  all  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  sailor  on  his  return  to 
port;  assisting  the  men  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  every  possible  manner;  the  establishment  of 
canteens  within  the  barracks,  which  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  Army  Reports  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  fives  courts  and  other  sources  cf  amuse- 
ment, and  especially  gymnasia,  which  are  very 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Army  Reports  ;  the 
shorter  period  of  enlistment  and  encouragement 
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of  the  best  men  to  enlist  again ;  the  provision  of 
the  means  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  which  are 
almost  constantly  referred  to  in  the  Army  Reports ; 
the  improvement  of  the  quarters  for  married  sol- 
diers referred  to  over  and  over  again  ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  training  ships  for  boys  intended  for 
the  Navy;  improved  police  regulationsin  the  large 
towns,  and  general  strictness  in  their  administra- 
tion ;  and  general  care  for  the  character  of  the 
men,  instead  of  practically  some  indifference 
about  it.  Those  are  the  causes  that  have  been 
in  active  operation  since  1859. 

2866.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  official  opinions 
upon  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
men  in  the  Array  or  Navy  of  late  years  ? — At 
page  579  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Me- 
dical Commission  of  1867,  Admiral  Sir  F.  Grey, 
who  was  being  examined  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  policy  and  the  general  tendency  of 
the  operations,  says  :  "  I  would  add  this,  that  our 
whole  object  has  been  to  raise  the  character  of 
our  seamen,  particularly  that  of  the  petty  officers, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  take  any 
step  which  I  thought  would  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  their  self  respect  by  a  practice  which  I 
think  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  character 
of  our  men."  That  is  with  reference  to  making 
a  compulsory  examination  of  our  men  as  to  vene- 
real disease. 

2S67.  This  was  in  1865;  and  you  would  quote 
that  as  evidence  that  already,  in  1865,  steps  of 
various  kinds  had  been  successfully  taken  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  seamen  and  petty 
officers?— That  is  my  evidence,  and  in  1866  the 
Army  Report  refers  to  the  subject  in  the  same 
terms. 

2868.  Can  you  refer  the  Committee  to  an 
answer  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Balfour  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1871  ? — In  answer  to 
Question  16164,  Dr.  Balfour  said  this  upon  the 
question  of  the  compulsory  examination  of  the 
men :  "  There  is  another  point  connected  with 
the  recruiting  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  we  liave  been  endeavouring  now,  for  a  good 
many  years,  to  get  a  better  class  of  men  to  enlist, 
whom  we  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  service." 

2869.  What  you  quote  there  is  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  in  Dr.  Balfour's  opinion,  at  that 
time,  endeavours  had  been  made  in  various  ways 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  re- 
cruited for  the  army  ? — -That  is  my  object  in 
quoting  it. 

2870.  You  have  referred  to  a  number  of  special 
means  which  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time  to  raise  the  character  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  soldiers  and  sailors;  you  could  also  give 
us,  could  you  not,  details  extracted  from  the 
Army  Medical  Reports  of  all  those  sanitary  im- 
provements which  have  been  effected  at  the 
various  stations  ? — I  could.  I  have  them  all 
here. 

2871.  It  has  been  put  very  strongly  before  the 
Committee  that,  if  you  take  the  two  sets  of  sta- 
tions which  are  generally  compared,  there  is  in- 
contestable proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Act  in 
reducing  what  are  called  primary  sores ;  what 
would  you  wish  to  say  further  upon  that  subject? 
— Upon  that  subject  my  evidence  would  be  a  re- 
petition   of    the    evidence    which    I    previously 
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gave,  that  the  fall  before  the  Acts  in  the  number 
of  primary  sores   was  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  fall  has  been  since. 

2872.  You  would  not  give  us  that  as  a  con- 
clusive answer,  I  take  it,  by  itself,  would  you ; 
would  you  not  agree  with  me  that  though  it 
would  be  right  to  expect  some  continuous  fall 
after  the  enactment  of  these  Acts,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  you  were  entitled  to  expect 
a  continuance  of  exactly  the  same  rate  of  fall  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  expect 
exactly  the  same  rate  of  fall ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  have  a  diminished  rate  of  fall, 
with  an  increased  amount  of  improvements  ap- 
plied to  the  army.  I  should  expect  rather  an 
increased  rate  of  fall  to  result  from  these  im- 
provements. 

2873.  If  you  compare  those  two  sets  of  stations, 
you  will  see  that  in  the  subjected  stations  the  fall 
in  primary  sores  has  been  greater  since  the  Acts 
than  in  the  unsubjected  stations? — Yes,  much 
greater. 

2874.  What  would  you  say  as  to  that  fact  ? — 
I  would  say  that  I  should  expect  the  fall  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  to  be  very  different  after  the 
Acts  from  what  it  was  in  the  subjected  stations, 
because  the  fall  was  so  different  before  the  Acts; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  will  call  attention  again  to 
this  diagram,  which  shows  an  almost  unbroken 
steady  fall  of  disease  in  the  subjected  stations 
before  the  Acts.  I  should  expect,  therefore,  that 
there  would  be  a  progressive  fall  of  disease ; 
but  in  the  unsubjected  stations  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  this  diagram,  which  shows,  in  the 
first  place,  the  fall  is  less  in  the  unsubjected 
stations,  and  you  will  see  that  here,  instead  of 
there  being  a  continuous  fall,  there  is  a  large 
fluctuation.  For  two  years  there  was  a  fall; 
for  two  years  there  was  a  rise,  and  then  there 
was  a  fiill  again  for  two  years.  This  is  a  very 
fluctuating  fall  in  the  unsubjected  stations  before 
1866,  before  there  were  any  Acts  ;  I  should  ex- 
pect, that  being  the  case,  that  there  would  be  a 
fluctuating  fall  afterwards,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  stations  would  remain  unaffected  ;  and  here 
we  see  how  it  has  fluctuated  continually  ever  since 
the  Acts.  It  fluctuated  before  the  Acts,  and  it  has 
fluctuated  continually  since  the  Acts.  On  theother 
hand,  in  the  subjected  stations  the  fall  was  almost 
unbroken  ;  before  the  Acts  there  was  no  rise  what- 
ever; after  the  Acts  there  was  for  a  single  year  a 
rise,  and  since  then  the  fall  has  been  again  a  con- 
tinuous fall;  but  not  by  any  means  so  regular  as  it 
was  before  the  Acts.  Y"ou  will  observe  that  there 
was  a  much  greater  fiuctuation  after  the  Acts 
than  there  was  before ;  in  the  one  case  the  fall 
before  the  Acts  is  almost  continuous  and  uniform ; 
in  the  other  there  is  a  much  more  fluctuating  fall 
after  the  Acts.  I  should  expect  then  that  the 
fall  would  continue  to  be  fluctuating  in  the  sta- 
tions not  under  the  Acts  as  it  was  before  the 
Acts. 

2875.  Your  answer  1  understand,  therefore,  to 
be  this  :  that  in  your  opinion'  these  two  groups 
of  stations,  the  subjected  and  the  unsubjected, 
have  different  characters,  and  you  find  this  differ- 
ence of  character  in  the  fact  that  both  before  and 
after  the  Acts  they  differed  in  the  ratio  and  pro- 
gress of  disease  ? — That  is  so. 
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2876.  Do  you  find  that  tlie  character  of  the 
siationsremains  practically  apparently  unaffected 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  into  one  set  of 
stations  ? — In  one  sense  it  remains  unaffected. 
The  large  fluctuations  continue  in  the  unsubjected 
stations,  and  the  progressive  fall  continues  in  the 
subjected  stations. 

2877.  And  you  would  say,  referring  to  the 
figures  and  to  these  diagrams,  that  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  venereal  disease  before  and  after 
the  Acts,  there  was  a  continuous  decline  in  the 
protected  stations,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations 
there  was  a  great  fluctuation  and  less  decline  ? — 
Decidedly,  both  before  and  after  the  Acts. 

2878.  So  that  you  object  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween those  two  sets  of  stations,  as  if  they  were 
otherwise  the  same  stations  under  equal  con- 
ditions and  of  a  like  character?— I  object  to  the 
comparison  of  the  two  seta  of  stations  which  differ 
so  completely  in  their  character,  to  beyin  with. 

2879.  Sir  William  Muir  and  the  Army  Medical 
Department  from  year  to  year  contrast  these  two 
sets  of  stations  as  if  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
be  weighed  one  against  the  other,  do  they  not? 
— I  think  the  most  recent  reference  to  the  subject 
that  I  remember  is  in  the  Army  Report  for  1873. 
At  page  13  it  says  :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  two 
groups  of  stations  are  fairly  comparable,  and  that 
by  a  contrast  of  the  results  obtained  at  each,  since 
the  application  of  the  Acts,  their  efficacy  may  be 
tested."  This  is  only  the  last  that  I  hapjDen  to 
have  noticed.  Over  and  over  again,  in  previous 
years,  the  same  comparison  is  made,  and  the  fall 
in  one  set  of  stations  as  compared  with  the  fall  in 
the  other  is  taken  as  a  legitimate  test  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Acts.  The  assumption  of  the  Army 
Reports  is,  that  the  two  sets  of  stations  are  com- 
parable with  each  other. 

2880.  Have  you  Inspector  General  Lawson's 
last  evidence  before  you  ? —  1  have. 

2881.  I  think  he  guarded  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  make  any  similar  contrast  between 
those  two  sets  of  stations?— I  think  Mr.  Lawson 
said  that  he  never  had  compared  the  two  sets  (if 
stations  one  with  another. 

2882.  Would  you  turn  to  his  answers  to  Ques- 
tions 2148  and  2156  ?— Question  2148  is,  "Do 
you  give  up  the  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 
stations?"  and  his  answer  is,  "I  never  have  com- 
pared them  directly  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
constantly  stated  what  I  now  state,  that  the  use 
of  those  stations  is  to  find  the  alteration  in  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  country."  Then  he 
is  asked,  at  Question  2156,  "  Then,  taking  the 
the  whole  thing,  you  do  not  admit  that  the  two 
sets  of  stations  are  under  equal  conditions  for  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Act?"  and  his  answer  is,  '•  I  do 
not  compare  them  directly  one  with  the  other  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Act." 

2883.  Therefore  your  opinion  is  rather  that  of 
Mr.  Lawson  than  that  of  Sir  William  Muir? — 
My  opinion  is  that  they  cannot  be  compared  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

2884.  You  have  shown  us  that  the  character  of 
the  two  sets  of  stations  as  to  the  progress  of 
disease  is  distinctly  different,  and  that  each  is  of 
the  same  character  both  before  and  after  the  Acts, 
but  with  differences  ;  could  you  point  out  what 
renders    the    contrast  and    comparison    between 
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those  statements  as  grouped  togetliei-  in  your  mind 
«  priori  an  unsound  comparison  l — In  the  first 
place,  the  subjected  stations  have  extraordiuary 
precautions  taken  in  ihem  that  are  not  taken  in 
the  unsubjected  stations. 

2885.  Before  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
precautions,  will  you  first  take  the  character  of 
the  places  themselves  ? — The  character  of  the 
places  is  that  the  subjected  stations  are  all  lai'ge 
garrisons,  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000  or  15,000 
men,  and  that  they  are  situated  in  places  where 
the  influence  of  the  army  and  navy  is  entirely 
supreme.  The  unsubjected  stations,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  suiall  stations  with  from  500  men  to 
bai-ely  1,000,  and  they  are  situated  in  the  midst 
of  large  manufacturing  towns,  or  other  places, 
as  a  rule,  where  the  military  are  a  mere  drop  in 
in  the  bucket,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2886.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  14  selected 
stations,  or  of  all  the  unsubjected  stations  ? — My 
remark  would  apply  efjually  to  all  the  unsubjected 
stations. 

2887.  To  the  whole  of  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions ? — I  do  not  know  where  the  100  are ;  but 
wherever  the  100  are,  they  are  small  bodies  of 
men.  1  think  evidence  was  given  lately  that 
sometimes  there  are  only  a  dozen  or  20  men  con- 
stituting a  station.  As  a  rule,  the  unsubjected 
stations  are  stations  with  under  500  men,  and  the 
selected  ones  Tary  from  500  to  1,000.  I  think 
you  will  find,  if  you  turn  to  the  actual  strength, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  unsubjected  station  that 
is  in  number  above  1,000. 

2888.  Are  you  speaking  of  Dublin? — Of  course 
Dublin  and  London  ai-e  excluded  ;  Dublin  has 
4,000  or  5,000,  and  London  has  5,000.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  bulk  of  them.  I  thought  your 
question  applied  to  the  general  character  of  the 
unsubjected  stations. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2889.  Taking  the  comparison  between  camps 
and  manufacturing  towns,  is  there  any  sense  in 
your  opinion  in  such  a  compai'ison  ? — It  appears 
to  me  totally  impossible  to  compare  them  ;  and, 
the  difference  between  them  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Ami}'  Reports,  where  it  is  said  that  the  camps 
are  so  much  more  favourably  situated  for  inspec- 
tion for  health  purposes  than  the  large  towns, 
that  you  would  exjiect  more  favourable  results 
in  ihe  camps  than  iu  the  large  towns. 

2890.  Taking  such  cities  asLondon  and  Dublin, 
and  comparing  them  with  such  small  cathedral 
cities  as  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  is  there 
anything  scientific  in  that  comparison  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  comparing 
them. 

2891.  Therefore,  in  the  original  character  of 
these  various  places,  there  are,  in  your  opinion, 
elements  of  difference  which  render  the  com- 
parison between  them  an  unsound  comparison? — 
I  think  there  is  no  common  ground  upon  which 
they  can  be  compared. 

2892.  Are  there  any  smaller  stations  whicli  are 
fairly  comparable  ? — There  ai'e  only  two  stations 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  comparable,  taking 
their  general  circumstances,  and  those  are 
Hounslow    and  Windsor.     They    are  both    not 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
f\ir  from  London ;  they  are  both  about  the 
same  strengtli ;  and  the  ratio  of  disease  is  less 
in  Hounslow,  which  is  not  under  the  Acts,  than 
in  Windsor  which  is  under  the  Acts.  They  are 
the  only  two  stations  which  admit  of  anything 
like  a  fixir  comparison. 

Jlr.  William  Foiclcr. 

2893.  Windsor  is  now  included  in  London,  is 
it  not?— It  was  included  in  London  until  1866. 

Mr.  Stansfdd. 

2894.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  official  confir- 
mation of  the  uniformity  of  the  cnurse  of  disease 
in  one  set  of  stations  as  compared  witli  its  fluc- 
tuating character  in  the  otlicv? — Iu  the  Army 
Report  for  18G5,  page  281,  Dr.  Balfour  alludes 
to  the  amount  of  disease.  Speaking  of  the 
amount  of  disease  in  the  Camp  at  Aldershot,  he 
says:  "A  camp  like  that  at  Aldershot  affords 
facilities  for  effectually  working  the  Act  such  as 
do  not  exist  in  large  garrison  towns.  The  camp 
is  circumscribed,  and  it  is  easier  to  exercise  sur- 
veillance over  unfortunate  women."  Sheerness 
was  a  subject  of  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords ;  that  is  also  one 
of  the  subjected  towns,  and  the  chairman  asked 
the  witness:  "  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  why, 
in  Sheerness,  the  Act  has  been  so  much  more 
successful  than  in  other  places?"  and  the  answer 
is :  "  Sheerness  is  isolated  so  very  completely  ; 
this  is  the  solution  of  the  success  of  the  Act  in 
Sheerness.''  Then  further  on,  Mr.  Romaine  was 
asked  this  :  "  You  mentioned  that,  at  Sheerness, 
the  complete  success  rested  entirely  upon  the 
hospital  accommodation,  as  I  understood  you ; 
are  there  no  other  circumstances  at  Sheerness 
which  render  it  more  easy  to  w^ork  the  Act  there' 
than  in  other  places?"  and  his  answer  was: 
"  The  population,  I  think,  is  less  fluctuating  at 
Sheerness;  it  will  be  mure  difficult  at  a  place 
like  Liverpool  to  carry  out  the  Act,  because  you 
have  every  day  new  ships  arriving  from  foreign 
parts.  There  are  no  other  arrivals  at  Sheerness 
from  the  sea,  except  ships  under  Her  Majesty's 
control,  or  only  small  coasting  vessels.  It  is  quite 
a  nulitary  port."  The  distinction  between  the 
two  sets  of  stations  is  the  point  which  they 
dwelt  upon  there. 

\_Note. — Witness  did  not,  at  the  moment,  ap- 
prehend this  question,  and  replied  by  mistake 
by  giving  additional  official  comments  on  the 
difference  between  camps,  &c.,  and  the  unsub- 
jected stations.  Had  he  at  the  time  recognised 
that  the  question  related  to  "  fluctuations,"  his 
answer  would  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dr.  Balfour  commented  upon  this  difference 
(fluctuations)  in  his  Report  'on  the  operation  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts '  in  the  Army 
Report  for  1868,  p.  255,  where  he  says  :  'Itmay 
be  stated  generally  that  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Act  there  had  been  at  all  these  stations 
(the  large  subjected  ones)  a  progressive  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  this  class  of  diseases.  At  the 
stations  to  which  the  Act  has  not  been  applied, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  a  similar  progres- 
sive fall  has  been  going  on,  but  with  less  regu- 
larity, a  result  perhaps  of  the  smaller  numbers 
giving  rise  to  greater  fluctuations.'     The  fallacy 

liable 
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Mr.  Stansjeld — continued, 
liable  to  arise  from  these  '  smaller  numbers,'  is 
assigned  in  the  Army  Report  for  1860,  p.  6,  as 
the  reason  for  classing  the  army  stations  into 
'  groups,'  such  as  '  camps,'  &c.  That  Report 
says,  '  The  number  of  men  at  many  of  the  stations 
is  so  small,  that  it  would  be  obviously  incorrect 
to  draw  conclusions.  With  a  view  to  obtain  data 
less  liable  to  objection,  we  have  classed  a  number 
of  the  stations  together  in  the  following  groups, 
'  camps,'  'seaports,'  '  manufacturing  towns,'  &c.''] 

2895.  With  regard  to  the  large  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  which  you  would  regard  as  quite 
exceptional,  to  what  extent  do  you  consider  it  to 
be  unreasonable  to  compare  them  with  any  of 
the  subjected  stations  ? — I  think  that  the  temp- 
tations and  the  conditions  of  every  sort  in  those 
two  places,  are  ouch  as  to  put  them  entirely  out 
of  comparison  with  everything  else  ;  and,  in  the 
Army  Reports,  for  every  other  ^^urpose  except 
the  Acts,  Dublin  and  London  are  put  in  ranks 
by  themselves.  In  the  Army  Reports,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  London  is  in  every  year  put  by 
itself,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin  is  put 
by  itself  for  every  other  purpose,  except  the 
Acts. 

2896.  Do  you  know  where  the  barracks  in 
Dublin  are  situated  ? — The  Army  Reports  for  two 
years  say  that  two  of  the  largest  barracks  are  in 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  parts  of  Dublin  ; 
and  in  Manchester  the  report  is  the  same. 

2897.  Can  yon  tell  us  from  the  Army  Reports 
anything  about  the  condition  of  the  barracks  at 
Manchester  ? — At  Manchester  the  report  is  also 
that  the  barracks  are  situated  in  an  extremely 
low  part  of  the  town,  where  they  are  so  built  up 
that  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  prevent  their 
being  overlooked,  and  that  it  is  in  a  very  un- 
favourable position  indeed.  The  Army  Report 
for  1860,  at  page  233,  says:  "  The  Hulrae  Bar- 
racks "  (that  is  the  large  ^Manchester  barracks) 
"closely  enveloped  by  the  dwellings  of  a  poor 
and  squalid  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  light  and 
ventilation  obstructed  by  the  adjoining  buildings." 
Then  in  1866,  six  years  afterwards,  at  page  26, 
the  Army  Report  says :  "  When  these  improve- 
ments are  effected,  the  hospital  will  then  be 
tolerably  commodious  and  well  ventilated  for  an 
old  hospital  in  Manchester."  That  is  the  utmost 
that  the  Army  Report  says  :  "  When  these  im- 
provements are  effected,"  and  there  is  no  report 
of  the  improvements  having  been  carried  out. 

2898.  You  have  told  us  that,  taking  the  unsub- 
jected  stations  as  a  whole,  they  show  a  different 
and  more  fluctuating  character  in  the  progress  of 
disease  than  is  shown  in  the  subjected  stations; 
have  you  any  diagram  vs^hich  would  show  us  those 
conditions,  taking  station  by  station  ? — It  is 
strongly  shown  in  this-  diagram  {producing  a  dia- 
gram). The  stations  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
diagram  are  the  subjected  stations  ;  and  the  stations 
on  the  right  hand  side  are  the  unsubjected  stations. 
The  character  of  that  diagram  is  that  there  is  a 
fairly  uniform  fall  or  progress  of  disease  in  the 
subjected  stations  both  before  and  after  the  Act. 
That  thick  black  mark  shows  when  the  Act  was 
introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unsub- 
jected stations  from  first  to  last,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  fluctuation. 

2899.  Therefore,  the  remarks  which  you  made 
0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
about  the  two  groups  of  stations  and  the  fluctua- 
ting character  of  the  disease  in  the  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  other,  apply  also  to  the  stations, 
taking  them  one  by  one  ?— Yes,  to  the  individual 
stations. 

2900.  How  are  you  disposed  to  account  in 
your  own  mind,  for  these  great  fluctuations  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  ? — The  great  fluctuations  do 
not  occur  in  London  and  Dublin,  where  the  fluc- 
tuations are  comparatively  small.  That  fluctua- 
tion arises  from  the  influence  produced  by  a  new- 
regiment  going  into  a  small  place.  Mr.  Lawson, 
in  his  evidence,  told  you  that  some  regiment 
under  his  control,  had  a  ratio  of  500  to  1,000 
diseased,  that  is  to  say,  every  other  man  was 
diseased.  If  such  a  regiment  as  that  went  into 
a  place  like  Manchester,  where  there  are  less 
than  1,000  men,  it  would  at  once  raise  the  ratio 
to  a  very  high  standard.  He  told  you  that  in 
Aldershot,  he  found  a  regiment  with  a  ratio  of 
disease  of  only  23  per  1,000 ;  if  that  regiment 
succeeded  the  other  regiment  that  had  500,  the 
ratio  at  Manchester  would  at  once  fall ;  and  if 
that  again  was  followed  by  the  regiment  which 
he  found  in  Aldershot  in  which  the  ratio  was 
124  per  1,000,  that  would  at  once  raise  the  ratio 
again.  In  Manchester  the  fluctuations  are  very 
extraordinary  indeed,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
diagram  which  illustrates  the  fluctuations  perhaps 
better  than  anything  else. 

2901.  Then,  what  I  understand  from  you  is 
this,  that  the  normal  rate  of  disease  in  any  par- 
ticular station  may  partly  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  stations ;  but  the  extreme  fluctua- 
tion in  that  rate  you  woidd  expect  to  depend 
upon  what  we  may  call  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations  of  disease  into  and  from  that  station  ? 
— The  extreme  fluctuations  dejoend  entirely 
upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  a  bad 
or  a  good  regiment. 

2902.  You  would  expect  that  to  be  the  case  ? 
—  I  should. 

2903.  Because,  if  you  have  a  station  with  very 
few  men,  if  you  change  the  whole  of  those  men, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  introduce,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  diseased,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
healthy  regiment,  you  would  very  much  more 
largely  affect  the  ratio  of  disease  in  that  station 
than  if  the  same  operation  were  carried  out  in  a 
station  containing  a  force  equal  to  many  regi- 
ments?— That  is  the  case,  and  this  is  seen  in  the 
small  stations  which  are  under  the  Acts.  This 
other  diagram  shows  the  small  stations  that  are 
under  the  Acts,  and  it  shows  the  extraordinary 
fluctuation  in  them.  Maidstone  has  less  than  500 
men,  on  the  average,  and  its  fluctuations  are  some- 
thing enormous. 

2904.  I  understand  from  you  that,  if  you  take 
the  subjected  stations  as  a  whole,  the  large  sta- 
tions may  be  said  to  swamp  the  small  ones,  and 
the  general  effect  produced  in  the  diagram,  or  in 
figures,  is  a  steady  and  continuous  downward 
progress  of  disease ;  but  that,  if  yotx  take  them 
station  by  station,  the  small  sitbjected  stations 
show  similar  fluctuations  in  disease  to  the  small 
unsubjected  stations  ? — They  do. 

2905.  Most  of  the  unsubjected  stations,  ex- 
cept London  and  Dublin,  being  small  military 
stations  ? — Yes. 

s  4  2906.  And 
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2906.  And  in  this  case,  I  take  it,  that  the 
same  explanation  suggests  itself  to  your  mind, 
viz.,  that  these  fluctuations  are  occasioned  by 
changes  of  the  force,  and  by  the  importation  or 
the  exportation  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

2907.  Coming  again  to  the  more  radical  dif- 
ference, in  your  mind,  between  these  two  classes 
of  stations,  have  you  any  further  confirmatory 
evidence  of  an  oflScial  character  in  support  of 
that  general  view  of  their  difference  which  you 
would  like  to  cite  ;  will  you  take  Mr.  Lawson's 
Table,  for  instance,  of  the  constantly  sick  from 
primary  disease  in  the  two  classes  of  stations  ? — 
The  result  is  the  same,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  constantly  sick  are  greater  in  the  unsubjected 
stations  and  much  less  in  the  subjected  sta- 
tions. The  fall  in  the  number  of  the  constantly 
sick  was  much  greater  before  the  Acts  in  the 
stations  which  were  ultimately  subjected  than  in 
those  which  were  never  subjected. 

2908.  In  1860,  in  the  subjected  stations,  the 
constantly  sick  from  primary  disease  were  10"47, 
and  in  1866  they  had  come  down  to  6'94  ;  does 
that  accord  with  your  memory? — -Yes,  ihat  it 
had  fallen  from  10  to  6 ;  but,  in  the  unsubjected 
stations  it  had  only  fallen  from  8'48  to  6-62. 
The  difference  in  per-centage  is  that  there  was 
a  fall  of  something  like  34  per  cent,  in  the  sub- 
jected stations  before  the  Acts,  and  a  fall  of  some- 
thing like  22  percent,  in  the  unsubjected  stations. 

2909.  Besides  the  differences  to  which  you 
have  referred,  are  there  any  other  important 
differences  in  the  conditions  now  aifecting  those 
two  gi'oups  of  stations  respectively,  to  which 
you  would  like  to  refer  as  having  an  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  venereal  disease  ? — The 
circumstance  that  has  been  put  before  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  examination  of  men  going  into  the 
subjected  stations  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease,  and  the  neglect  of  any  such  precau- 
tion in  the  unsubjected  stations,  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  important  diff^eience  indeed,  and 
there  is  a  further  difference  (but  that  is,  more 
or  less,  part  of  the  Acts)  that  I  should  refer  to, 
that  in  the  subjected  stations  there  is  more  than 
amj)le  hospital  accommodation,  the  beds  are 
never  full,  but  with  the  exception  of  London, 
Cork,  and  Dublin,  I  do  not  remember  an  unsub- 
jected station  that  has  a  Lock  Hospital,  and  the 
accommodation  is  infinitely  too  small  in  all  those 
places.  Mr.  Lane's  evidence  was  that  in  Lon- 
don it  was  so  small  that  they  were  obliged  to 
pick  only  the  worst  cases.  London  is  the  Lock 
Hospital  for  Government  purposes,  not  for  Lon- 
don, but  for  stations  out  of  London. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2910.  Surely  no  Government  case  is  refused 
in  the  London  Lock  Hospital  ? — For  the  unsub- 
jected portion. 

291 1.  Your  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  derived 
from  Mr.  Lane's  evidence  ?— It  is  derived  from 
his  evidence  that  the  accommodation  for  Govern- 
ment patiejits  is  more  than  sufficient  everywhere, 
but  that  the  accommodation  for  patients  that  are 
not  Government  patients  is  extremely  limited  ; 
and  London  (where  there  is  a  Lock  Hospital  for 
TiOndon  not  supported  by  the  Government),  and 
Cork,  and  Dublin,  are  the  only  three  stations  not 


Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued, 
under  the  Acts  where  there  is  a  Lock  Hospital. 
All  the  remaining  100  stations  have  no  Lock 
Hospital  except  Liverpool,  where  there  are  a  few 
soldiers.  It  has  a  Lock  Hospital,  not  supported 
by  Government. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

2912.  We  will  take  the  London  Lock  Hospital; 
I  understand  that  no  Government  patients  who 
are  sent  there  are  refused  ? — Never. 

2913.  But  they  are  not  Londoners,  are  they? 
— They  are  not  Londoners. 

2914.  They  come  from  Woolwich  and  Green- 
wich?—Thev  do. 

2915.  And,  therefore,  the  existence  of  that 
Lock  Hospital  does  not  affect  the  amount  of 
disease  amongst  Government  women  in  London  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  there  are  no  Government  women, 
so  called,  in  London. 

2916.  If  you  take  the  voluntary  side  there,  the 
Lock  Hospital  treats  diseased  London  women  ? — 
'^I'he  voluntary  side  takes  diseased  London  women. 

2917.  I  understand  your  proposition  to  be  this, 
that  in  London,  and  other  unsubjected  stations, 
there  is  no  suflScient  Lock  Hospital  accommoda- 
tion, and  therefore  there  is  untreated  and  un- 
cured  disease  ? — I  hat  is  my  position. 

2918.  And  tliat  is  an  element  of  danger  to  the 
soldier  if  he  is  stationed  in  those  places  ? — Yes. 

2919.  And  that  is  an  unfair  difference  between 
the  subjected  stations  and  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions ? — I  think  so. 

2920.  Therefore  we  have  first  of  all  one  differ- 
ence which  is  not  only  sreat,  but  unfau-,  that  in 
one  group  of  stations  the  soldiers  are  examined 
upon  entering  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not 
diseased ;  and,  in  the  other,  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  diseased,  and  to  spread  disease  ? — Yes,  that 
is  one  unfair  difference. 

2921.  The  next  is,  that  in  these  subjected  sta- 
tions there  is  ample  and  more  than  ample  hospital 
accommodation,  and  there  is  very  insufficient 
hospital  accommodation,  if  there  is  any,  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  ? — That  is  another  difference. 

2922.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the 
Committee  about  the  diseased  women  who  are 
driven  out  of  the  subjected  districts  into  the  un- 
subjected districts? — I  think  that  that  is  another 
very  unfair  difference  between  the  two  gi'oups  of 
stations.  Women  at  the  rate  of  from  900  to 
l,d00  per  year  leave  the  subjected  stations  and 
go  somewhere  ;  they  are  soldiers'  women.  It  has 
been  given  in  evidence  that  the  soldiers'  women 
very  often  accompany  the  regiments.  Dr.  Barr 
gave  it  in  evidence  that  he  has  known  several 
cases  in  which  women  at  A  Idershot,  finding  them- 
selves diseased,  have  gone  to  Ijondou  to  escape 
the  examination ;  and  have  remained  in  London 
spreading  disease  until  they  were  so  bad,  not  being 
able  to  get  hospital  treatment,  that  they  have 
come  back  to  Aldershot  to  go  into  hospital.  And 
this  large  yearly  migration  of  900  to  1,500  women, 
many  of  them  no  doubt  diseased,  going  into  the 
unsubjected  stations  where  they  cannot  get  hos- 
pital ti'eatment,  appears  to  me  an  extremely  unfair 
element  against  the  unsubjected  stations. 

2923.  [las  the  migration  of  prostitutes,  diseased 
or  not,  from  the  subjected  stations  largely  in- 
creased since  the  Acts  ? — Very  largely. 

2924.  You 
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2924.  You  find  that  from  what  figures  ? — 
From  Captain  Harris's  reports,  published  year 
by  year. 

2925.  Can  you  refer  me  to  those  figures  ? — 
For  the  year  1865,  the  year  before  the  Act,  67 
women  left  tlie  district ;  in  the  year  of  the  Act, 
before  it  was  put  into  operation,  181  left;  in 
1870,  the  first  year  of  periodical  examinations, 
1,558  women  left.  The  Acts  were  not  univer- 
sally introduced  until  1870.  That  number  con- 
tinued falling  a  little  until  last  year,  1880,  when 
927  left  the  district ;  that  is  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number. 

2926.  Therefore  we  have  these  two  great  facts, 
have  we  not :  that  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  military  authorities  for  the  examina- 
tion of  soldiers  going  into  subjected  districts  that 
they  may  not  spread  disease,  and  for  their  non- 
examination  when  they  leave  subjected  for  non- 
subjected  districts,  there  is  a  greater  importation 
of  disease  by  soldiers  from  the  subjected  to  the 
unsubjected  districts,  than  the  reverse  ? — We 
have. 

2927.  No  soldier  can  import  disease  in  his  own 
person,  and  communicate  it  to  women  going  from 
an  unsubjected  to  a  subjected  station  ? — He  is 
immediately  put  into  hospital. 

2928.  And  that  danger  to  the  women  who  con- 
sort with  the  man,  and  therefore  to  the  other 
soldiers,  is  absolutely  stopped  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  military  authorities? — It  is. 

2929.  It  has  not  pleased  these  authorities  to 
adopt  similar  arrangements,  has  it,  in  the  unsub- 
jected districts  ? — It  is  stated  in  the  evidence 
that  it  is  not  done  in  the  unsubjected  stations. 

2930.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  disease  by  men  takes  place  from  the  sub- 
jected to  the  unsubjected  disti'icts? — That  is  the 
case. 

2931.  I  presume  that  you  are  also  clear  in 
your  opinion  that  the  same  thing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  true  as  to  women? — Diseased  women 
go  into  the  unsubjected  stations  to  escape  the 
examinations. 

2932.  And  they  follow  the  diseased  regiments? 
— They  follow  the  troops. 

2933.  When  they  go  from  an  unsubjected  to  a 
subjected  station  those  women  are  presumably 
locked  up  if  they  are  diseased  ? — Yes,  as  soon  as 
they  come  into  the  subjected  station. 

2934.  They  can  fireely  escape  from  tlie  sub- 
jected stations  and  carry  their  disease  into  those 
that  are  unsubjected  ? — There  is  no  hindrance  to 
their  going. 

2935.  And,  in  your  mind,  these  unfavourable 
and  unfair  conditions  produce  those  enormous 
fluctuations  in  disease  in  the  unsubjected  stations, 
for  which,  otherwise,  you  would  be  unable  to 
account? — That  is  my  explanation  of  it. 

2936.  As  to  the  mere  fact  of  a  greater  and 
more  continuous  fall  in  primary  disease  in  the 
subjected  stations,  that  you  do  not  dispute? — 1  do 
not  dispute  that  at  all. 

2937.  But  I  presume  that  you  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  that  is  a  greater  and  more  con- 
tinuous fall  in  primary  syphilis  ? — I  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  fall  in  primary  syphilis,  because  I 
do  not  find  that  there  is  a  corresponding  fall  in 
secondary  syphilis. 
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2938.  Without  going  back  into  the  details  of 
that  purely  medical  question,  is  all  that  you  admit 
that  there  is  a  greater  and  more  continuous  fall 
of  primary  venereal  sores  of  a  non-syphilitic 
character  ? — Yes,  of  a  non-syphilitic  character. 

2939.  Coming  to  secondary  syphilis,  secondary 
syphilis  does  not  sho(V  a  similaiy  continuous  re- 
duction, does  it  ? — It  does  not. 

2940.  Will  you  refer  to  Mr.  Lawson's  Table, 
6  B.,  Appendix,  No.  81  ? — I  have  it  before 
me. 

2941.  What  does  that  show  as  to  secondary 
syphilis  ? — It  shows  that  in  stations  which  even- 
tually came  under  the  Acts  the  per-centage  of 
secondary  to  primary  sores  was  34-1  in  the  six 
years  before  the  Acts ;  that  during  the  six  5'ears, 
whilst  the  Acts  were  being  gradually  introduced, 
the  per-C€ntage  had  risen  to  37'  6  ;  and  that  during 
the  last  six  years  of  the  table  the  per-cenlage  has 
risen  to  56.  More  than  every  other  case  is  now 
a  case  of  secondaries.  At  all  the  stations  which 
were  never  under  the  Acts  the  per-centage  before 
there  was  any  Act  was  29'S  ;  this  rose  to  31'2  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  rose  14  per  cent.;  and,  during 
the  last  six  years,  the  per-centage  has  risen  to 
42-4.  The  rise  has  been  in  the  non-subjected 
stations  from  29'8  to  42-4 ;  in  the  subjected 
stations  the  rise  has  been  from  34*1  to  56. 

2942.  You  have  probably  made  similar  calcu- 
lations to  those  ;  can  you  illustrate  this  view 
further  by  some  of  your  calculations  ? — Without 
going  into  details,  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken 
Mr.  Lawson's  period  of  six  years,  which  is  given 
here ;  I  have  taken  a  period  which  I  am  nut  sure 
whether  he  suggested,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  1  have  taken  periods  of  three  years, 
and  periods  of  four  years  ;  and  the  result  is,  of 
course,  not  identically  the  same,  but  substantially 
the  same,  showing  a  gradual  increase  of  secondary 
per-centage  in  the  subjected  stations.  I  have 
also  taken  what  I  call  natural  periods,  the  period 
before  the  Acts,  which  was  six  years,  the  period 
of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Acts,  which  was 
three  years,  and  the  period  of  the  full  operation 
of  the  Acts,  before  there  was  concealment  of 
disease,  which  was  four  years. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2943.  That  would  not  apply  to  secondaxy 
disease  ;  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  did  not  apply  to 
secondary  disease  ? — I  say  that  I  have  taken  these 
periods  of  six  years  without  the  Acts,  three  years 
during  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Acts,  and 
then  the  remaining  period  ;  and  I  find  the  result 
is  substantially  the  same,  that  whatever  mode  of 
computation  is  taken,  and  whatever  periods  are 
taken,  there  is  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase 
of  secondary  as  comjaared  with  primary  disease. 

Mr.   Stansfeld. 

2944.  And  there  is  a  greater  proportion  in  the 
subjected  districts? — The  result  is  always  against 
the  subjected  districts. 

2945.  These  calculations  you  have,  if  required, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  ? — If  required 
I  have  them  here,  and  will  put  them  before  the 
Committee. 

2946.  The  same  proposition  would  be  true, 
would  it  not,  if  you  were  to  take,  not  the  ad- 
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missions,  but.  the  constantly  sick? — To  the  con- 
stantly sick  the  same  principle  applies,  and 
generally  speaking  the  same  result ;  but  I  have 
not  the  figures  in  my  recollection  to  give  them 
to  the  Committee  ;  I  can  supply  the  figures  if 
they  are  desired. 

2947.  I  do  not  want  to  go  unnecessarily  into 
conflicting  figures  in  the  Government  returns  ; 
there  they  are  and  must  stand  for  what  they  are 
worth ;  but  is  there  anything  that  you  desire 
specially  to  say  to  us  upon  the  conflicting  figures 
of  the  ratios  of  secondary  to  primary  disease  in 
the  old  and  newer  tables  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  Committee  ?■ — The  proportion  of  se- 
condary disease  is  widely  different  in  the  new 
tables,  which  have  been  before  this  Committee, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  Tables,  from  what  they 
were  in  all  the.  evidence  that  had  been  given 
previously ;  they  are  largely  in  excess  of  the 
previous  tables,  but  that  large  excess  is  almost 
entirely  before  the  Acts  were  put  into  complete 
operation,  that  is  to  say,  before  1870. 

2948.  The  new  figures  show  a  larger  ratio  of 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  earlier  years  before  the 
Acts  ?— They  do. 

2949.  What  is  the  effect  of  these  new  figures 
upon  the  year  1866  ? — That  the  ratio  of  the  year 
1866  is  very  much  raised. 

2950.  Can  you  give  us  the  ratio  of  sy- 
philis in  1866,  according  to  Mr.  Lawson? 
— At  Question  No.  599,  Mr.  Lawson's  answer 
is  that  he  takes  Sir  William  Muir's  figures  of 
24-77. 

2951.  And  therefore  his  figures  and  Sir 
William  Muir's  figures  for  1866  are  a  ratio  of 
24"77  of  secondary  syjihilis  per  1,000  men? — 
They  are. 

2952.  In  the  new  table,  what  is  the  ratio? — 
The  ratio  instead  of  24-77  is  27-66. 

2953.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  those  figures  ? — The  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  that  in  all  the  old  ratios  which 
have  been  given  for  so  many  years,  the  number 
of  men  who  were  in  the  Home  Army  for  the 
entire  year  were  computed,  and  are  stated  in  the 
Appendix  to  every  Army  Report ;  but,  in  the 
new  tables,  about-one  tenth  additional  number 
of  men  are  included,  who  are  in  the  Army  at 
home  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  that  portion 
being  a  totally  uncertain  portion ;  it  may  be  a 
few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  a  few  months,  it  may  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  but  it  is  a  totally  uncertain  number  of 
men,  and  for  a  totally  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

2954.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  the  old  tables 
are  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  the  new  ones  ? — 
I  think  on  a  much  sounder  basis,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  only  reliable  tables  in  the 
matter. 

2955.  The  addition  of  one-tenth  of  the  men,  or 
more,  at  the  stations  during  the  year,  has  pro- 
duced very  remarkable  results,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  proportion  of  disease  ? — It  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  remarkable  result. 

2956.  Are  those  figures  for  the  whole  Home 
Army  ? — They  are  for  the  Home  Army. 

2957.  Taking  the  year  1866,  if  you  take 
nine-tenths    of  the    British   Army,    those   who 
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were  permanently  in  barracks,  do  you  find 
the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  to  be  24-77  ? 
— You  add  one  tenth  for  the  number  com- 
ing home  from  foreign  stations,  and  so  on, 
being,  it  may  be,  a  very  short  part  of  the  year 
in  barracks,  and  you  raise  that  proportion  from 
24-77  to  27-66. 

2958.  Does  not  that  great  rise  show  that  this 
one-tenth  must  have  had  a  very  extravagant 
amount  of  secondary  disease  amongst  them  to 
have  so  largely  affected  the  result  as  regards  the 
whole  force? — There  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  disproportionate  amount  of  secondary 
disease. 

2959.  In  how  many  years  does  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  element  of  the  one-tenth  of  men 
not  in  barracks  for  the  whole  year  alter  the 
ratio  of  secondary  disease? — It  alters  the  relation 
in  15  of  the  19  years. 

2960.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent  it  has 
operated  ;  within  what  percentages?— I  will  hand 
in  a  paper  containing  the  information  {see  Ap- 
pendix). 

2961.  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to 
say  about  the  comparative  duration  in  hospital, 
and  the  comparative  severity  of  cases  of  secon- 
dary syphilis  in  the  two  groups  of  stations  ? — 
The  general  result  of  my  inquiry  is,  that  the 
average  duration  of  secondary  cases  is  less  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  than  in  the  subjected 
stations  since  1870.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I 
should  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  in,  showing  that. 
In  I860,  the  average  duration  of  secondary  cases 
in  the  subjected  stations  was  27-56  days,  and 
in  the  unsubjected  stations  it  was  30-84  days;  in 
1861,  the  average  duration  in  the  subjected  sta- 
tions was  26-01  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected 
stations  3 I'll  days  ;  in  1862,  in  the  subjected 
stations  25'90  days,  and  In  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions 35  days  ;  in  1863,  in  the  subjected  stations 
28-19  days,  and  In  the  unsubjected  stations  28-88 
days;  in  1864,  in  the  subjected  stations  29-32 
days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  29-89  days; 
In  1865,  In  the  subjected  stations  27-70  days,  and 
In  the  unsubjected  station  2G-66  days;  in  1866, 
in  the  subjected  stations  25-34  days,  and  In  the 
unsubjected  stations  2853  days;  In  1867,  in  the 
subjected  stations  25-22  days,  and  in  the  unsub- 
jected stations  24-67  days;  in  1868,  In  the  sub- 
jected stations  26-15  days,  and  In  the  unsubjected 
stations  26'71  days;  In  1869,  in  the  subjected 
stations  28-44  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions 29-08  days;  In  1870,  In  the  subjected  sta- 
tions 28-22  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations 
27-27  days ;  in  1871,  in  the  subjected  stations 
29*37  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  27 
days;  in  1872,  In  the  subjected  stations  28'99 
days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  28-20  days; 
In  1873,  in  the  subjected  stations  30-51  days,  and 
in  the  unsubjected  stations  26-98  days  ;  in  1874, 
in  the  subjected  stations  29-57  days,  and  in  the 
unsubjected  stations  26-63  days  ;  in  1875,  in  the 
subjected  stations  29 -26  days,and  in  the  unsubjected 
stations  27  days;  in  1876,  in  the  subjected  sta- 
tions 30-61  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations 
27-89  days  ;  in  1877,  in  the  subjected  stations 
30-99  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations 
24-85  days ;  In  1878,  in  the  subjected  stations 
27-18  days,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  24'60 
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days.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  year 
1877,  where  there  was  a  difference  of  above 
sis  days  duration,  and  the  smallest  difference 
has  been  in  1872,  when  there  was  a  difference 
of  '8.  It  has  ranged  from  less  than  one  day 
to  above  six  days'  duration  since  1870. 

2962.  You  have  told  us  already  that  the  i-atios 
and  the  figures  of  secondary  syphilis  have  been 
fluctuating,  both  in  the  subjected  and  in  the  un- 
subjected  stations?  —  They  have  fluctuated 
largely  in  both  sets  of  stations. 

2963.  Entirely  differing  in  the  character  of 
their  progress  from  the  conditions  of  primary 
venereal  sores  in  the  subjected  stations  ? — They 
are  entirely  different;  there  is  no  comparison 
whatever  between  them. 

2964.  Taking  the  constantly  sick,  if  you  have 
Sir  William  Muir's  Table  before  you  would  not 
that  illustrate  what  you  have  said  ? — I  have  here 
Sir  William  Muir's  Tables,  which  gives  the  ratio 
per  thousand  constantly  sick 

2965.  Does  that  show  extreme  changes? — If  I 
take  them  at  random  they  will  run  thus:  2-57, 
3-85,  4-76,  4-55,  1-71,  2-8l,  1-58,  M5,  2'94. 1-82, 
1-15,  1-45,  2-22,  1-36,  2-02,  3-22,  2-21,  2-26, 
1-29. 

2966.  We  have  that  Table  of  Sir  William 
Muir's  before  us,  and  what  you  desire  to  say 
about  it  is  this,  as  I  understand :  that,  alike  in  the 
subjected  stations  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations, 
there  is  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  course  of 
secondary  disease  ? — There  is  extreme  fluctuation 
in  the  course  of  secondary,  disease. 

•  2967-  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  the  compulsory  detention  of  venereal 
patients  in  hospital,  you  have  given  very  special 
attention  and  study  to  that  question,  have  you 
not? — I  have. 

2968.  I  thiuk  you  already  told  us,  at  your 
previous  examination,  that  -you  had  obtained  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  the 
compulsory  detention  of  venereal  patients  in 
workhouse  hospitals  and  infirmaries? — In  my 
evidence  previously,  I  was  only  able  to  inform 
the  Committee  that  the  general  run  of  workhouse 
medical  ofScers  were  in  favour  of  compulsory 
detention  for  an  unlimited  period.  Since  then  I 
have  been  able  to  analyse  the  whole  of  the 
returns  completely,  and,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, I  think  they  all  say  that  the  patients  can 
easily  be  induced  to  remain  m  the  hospital  as  long 
as  they  think  necessary  without  the  employment 
of  compulsory  detention.  I  wrote  to  160  medical 
officers,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  to  every 
large  workhouse,  and  sent  a  request  that  I  might 
be  furnished  with  the  information,  as  I  was  about 
to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee,  and  I 
received  answers  from  nearly  half  of  them. 

2969.  What  information  did  you  ask  for  ?— 
The  questions  that  I  put  were  these  :  "  Is  com- 
pulsory detention  of  venereal  patients  enforced  in 
the  workhouse  hospital  under  your  charge  ?  Is 
it  applied  to  men  and  women  alike  or  only  to 
women  supposed  to  be  common  prostitutes  ?  Was 
difficulty  experienced  in  enforcing  the  patients 
to  stay  until  cured  ?  Has  it  been  practically 
impossible  to  enforce  the  compulsory  detention, 
and  have  you  had  practically  to  rely  upon  per- 
suasion and  influence,  and  abandon  compulsion  ? 
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Have  you  been  able  to  persuade  the  venereal 
patients  to  remain  in  hospital  as  long  as  you 
thought  necessary  ?  Is  it  desirable,  in  your 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  unlimited  detention  in 
hospital  of  venereal  patients  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  medical  officers  of  every  workhouse 
hospital  ?  {See  Mr.  Bond's  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  Question  3103.)  Would  the  know- 
ledge that  this  compulsory  power  was  possessed 
prevent  venereal  patients  from  applying  for  ad- 
mission into  hospital  in  the  early  stages  of  dis- 
ease ?  {See  Dr.  Barr's  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  Question  1872.)" 

2970.  As  I  understand,  the  general  result  of 
the  answers  which  you  received  was,  that  no 
practical  difficulty  is  found  in  inducing  patients 
to  remain  until  they  are  cured  1 — 

Room  cleared. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 
Witness  again  called  in,  and  examination 
resumed. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

2971.  Could  you  give  us  any  general  impres- 
sion as  to  what  have  been  the  different  sanitary 
measures  and  improvements  carried  out  at  the 
various  stations  to  which  you  refer? — I  think 
that  the  best  answer  that  1  can  give  is  to  read 
them.  In  1860,  in  Aldershot,  more  cubic  space 
was  dwelt  upon  ;  "  baths  and  ablutions  only  par- 
tial as  yet,  but  greatly  improved  ;  games  and 
gymnastics  much  encouraged ;  gymnasium  con- 
structed, and  the  canteens  good."  The  following 
year  extraordinary  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
sanitary  evils  ;  the  next  year  the  gymnasium  is 
reported  on  favourably.  In  1864  recreation  rooms 
were  added.  In  1865  improved  married  quarters 
were  added,  and  in  1866  a  hospital  for  soldiers' 
wives  ;  those  were  the  improvements  before  the 
Acts.  Then  these  were  the  improvements  after  the 
Acts :  in  1867  serviceable  basins  for  ablution 
were  required  for  the  camp  at  Aldershot,  and  also 
increased  accommodationfor  married  men.  The 
following  year  an  extension  of  the  ablution  ar- 
rangements in  Aldershot ;  the  following  year 
extension  of  married  quarters  in  Aldershot ;  the 
following  year  a  further  extension  of  married 
quarters  in  Aldershot;  the  ne.'ct  year  still  further 
urgency  about  the  necessity  for  improved  mar- 
ried quarters  in  Aldershot.  Then  in  1875  and 
1876  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  Aldershot; 
but  in  1877  improved  ablution  arrangements  in 
Aldershot. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

2972.  All  in  Aldershot?— All  in  Aldershot. 
Then,  if  I  take  Shorncliffe,  in  1860  improved 
huts  were  recommended,  and  ablution  and  bath 
accommodation  available  at  any  time,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  water  ;  games  and  exercises ; 
fives  court  ordered  to  be  found ;  canteens  good. 
The  following  year  hygienic  arrangements  regu- 
larly carried  out;  fives  court  and  three  cricket 
grounds  were  provided.  The  following  year  im- 
proved married  quarters.  The  following  year 
"  Shorncliffe  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
for  these  improvements  ;  it  has  been  much  used 
as  a  eanitoriuih  for  the  Army  of  late  years." 
Then,  after  the  Acts,  I  do  not  find  Shorncliffe 
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Mr.  Osborne  More/an — continued, 
much  alluded  to,  but  iu  1872  gymnasia  had  been 
brought  into  use.  Now  I  will  take  some  of  the 
unsubjected  stations  and  compare  them  in  the 
same  way.  At  Hounslow,  which  is  not  under 
the  Acts,  in  1860  latrines  were  improved,  ablu- 
tionary  accommodation  was  improved,  and  baths 
provided.  The  following  year  ablutions  reported 
good  ;  new  huts  were  provided  in  1862,  and  I 
find  no  further  reference  to  Hounslow.  In 
Preston  in  1860,  not  under  the  Acts,  bath  ac- 
commodation was  provided,  gymnastics  and 
amusements  were  said  to  be  requisite,  but  I  find 
no  further  allusion  to  Preston.  In  Sheffield 
there  were  "  no  baths  ;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
deficiency  has  not  been  overlooked,"  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  their  being  provided  on  a  future 
occasion.  At  Pembroke  Dock  the  bath  and 
ablution  accommodation  is  spoken  of  as  sufficient." 
At  Athlone  in  1860,  "  convenience  for  ablution,  so 
far  favourable  as  having  been  reported  sufficient." 
There  was  no  mention  of  it  for  three  years.  In 
1864  "  New  canteen  most  successful,  recreation 
and  reading  rooms  added,  and  very  beneficial," 
and  no  further  allusion  to  Athlone.  It  shows 
that  every  year  something  has  been  done  in  the 
large  stations,  but  only  from  time  to  time,  and  on 
a  limited  scale  at  the  small  ones. 

Dr.  Farquliarson. 

2973.  But  at  the  unsubjected  stations  we  had 
much  the  same  thing,  had  we  not,  in  large  bar- 
racks like  London  and  Manchester  ? — In  London 
it  is  very  little  alluded  to  ;  it  is  surprising  how 
seldom  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Army  Returns. 
In  Manchester,  in  1860,  the  liulme  barracks 
were  said  to  be  ''  closely  enveloped  by  the 
dwellings  of  a  poor  and  squalid  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants. Light  and  ventilation  obstructed  by 
adjoining  buildings."  The  Salford  barracks, 
which  are  the  other  barracks  iu  Manchester, 
Avere  said,  in  1860,  "  less  trenched  upon  by 
buildings ;  lavatory  conveniences  extended,  and 
baths  hot  and  cold."  I  find  no  further  reference 
to  Manchester  till  1866,  five  years  afterwards. 
"  When  these  improvements  are  effected  the 
hospital  will  be  tolerably  commodious  and  well 
ventilated  for  an  old  hospital."  That  is  all  the 
reference  that  I  fiud  to  Manchester  previously  to 
the  Acts,  and  after  the  Acts  I  find  that  service- 
able  basins  for  ablution  were  recommended  for 
Salford  barracks  in  1868,  and  I  do  not  find  it 
mentioned  again  in  the  Army  Reports  until  187C. 
In  this  paper  I  have  extracted  every  reference 
that  I  find  to  every  sanitary  improvement  in  the 
Army  Reports  for  every  station  for  every  year. 
Then  I  do  not  find,  until  1876,  that  any  refer- 
ence is  made  again  to  Manchester.  Gymnasium 
is  made  compulsory  in  Devonport,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  Salford.  The  Hulme  barracks  are  not 
mentioned.  That  is  all  the  reference  that  I  find 
to  Manchester. 

2974.  Take  London,  of  which  I  have  some 
experience  ? — I  am  able  to  say  very  little  about 
London,  because  it  says,  in  i860,  and  the  pre- 
ceding years  :  "  Improvements  recommended  or 
carried  out  on  a  scale  not  recorded."  London  is 
so  exceptional  that  the  individual  recommenda- 
tions are  not  mentioned  here,  but  I  have  not  made 
extracts  for  London  ;  they  were  not  numerous. 


Dr.  Farquliarson — continued. 

2975.  We  have  had  some  questions  about  the 
difficulty  of  comparing  the  two  sets  of  stations ; 
the  subjected  stations  are  all  large  garrisons  ; 
would  it  not  be  possible  that,  in  a  garrison  town, 
there  may  be  less  temptation  to  incur  disease 
than  in  a  large  town,  there  being  less  amusement 
for  the  soldier  and  more  inducement  for  him  to 
associate  with  common  women  ? — I  think  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  was  so,  and  the  large  stations 
were  worse  off  for  disease  than  die  small  stations. 
The  very  first  reports  show  that.  But  all  these 
improvements  were  carried  on  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  in  the  large  stations  than  in  the  small 
cues,  and  the  improvement  was  rapid  in  propor- 
tion.   They  were  worse,  no  doubt,  to  begin  with. 

2976.  We  have  heard  of  the  women  being 
driven  out  of  the  subjected  stations;  there  is  no 
proof,  is  there,  where  those  women  actually  go 
to  ? — I  have  no  pi'oof  of  it,  but  they  are  camp 
followers,  and  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  both 
here  and  in  other  Committees,  that  they  do  follow 
regiments.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  army, 
and  I  cannot  speak  to  that  point  from  personal 
knowledge. 

2977.  But  they  follow  the  regiments  from  one 
subjected  station  to  another,  do  they  not? — No 
doubt  they  do.  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  to  their  following  regiments  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Aldershot.  That  is  a  particular  case 
that  I  happen  to  remember,  because  he  found  so 
much  disease  imported,  either  from  Plymouth  to 
Aldershot,  or  from  Aldershot  to  Plymouth,  when 
the  men  were  examined  on  arriving  at  the  bar- 
racks, that  he  brought  it  before  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Dr.  Barr 
says  that  he  knows  that  they  go  to  St.  John's 
Wood,  in  London,  until  they  are  so  diseased  that 
they  come  back  to  Aldershot  to  be  taken  into 
the  hospital.  I  have  no  evidence  on  the  question ; 
I  do  not  know  where  they  go;  I  merely  think  it 
is  probable  that  they  follow  the  regiments,  and 
as  regiments  are  sent  to  unprotected  stations  the 
women  go  with  them. 

2978.  But  that  theoretical  importation  might 
be  balanced  by  the  importation  from  unsubjected 
stations  to  subjected  stations,  in  order  to  follow 
the  hospital  treatment ;  that  of  course  would 
go  against  the  subjected  stations  ? — I  think  that 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  is,  that  the 
women  who  are  old  hands,  are  known  at  once  by 
the  special  police,  and  they  at  once  go  to  the 
brothels  and  take  them  up.  The  women  are 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  evidence, 
practising  prostitution  more  than  a  day  or  two 
before  they  are  found  and  put  in  hospital ;  they 
come  back  for  the  express  piu'pose  of  going  into 
the  hospital ;  they  must  go  somewhere,  and  they 
go  into  the  brothels,  and  the  brothel  keeper  is 
liable  to  be  fined  if  they  are  found  diseased. 

4979.  But  they  cannot  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
unless  they  are  found  practising  their  profession 
in  the  town  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  may  be  done. 
The  voluntary  submission  holds  good  for  12 
months.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  a 
woman  is  actually  practising  prostitution ;  she  is 
in  a  bi'othel,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

2980.  But  the  probability  is  that  she  has  been 
practising  prostitution  ? — Quite  so. 

2981.  Therefore, 
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2981.  Therefoi-e,  when  she  comes  to  town  for 
the  purpose  of  treatment,  she  must  have  dissemi- 
nated disease  largely  amongst  the  men  ? — I  can- 
not tell  that,  because  the  evidence  from  the 
police  is  that  tJiey  do  not  let  the  women  be  on 
the  streets  diseased.  They  know  at  once  when 
a  new  woman  comes  in  ;  they  have  not  seen  the 
woman  before,  and  they  take  her  up.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  many  days  in  the  subjected 
stations,  but  I  have  no  proof  to  that  effect. 

2982.  In  one  day  they  might  spread  a  lot  of 
disease,  might  they  not?— Yes,  Dr.  Barr  says 
that  the  women  in  the  subjected  stations  will 
take  20  men  in  a  day,  or  more.  That  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  protected  stations,  though. 

Mr.  Gsborne  Morgan. 

2983.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
experience  of  Army  practice  ? — None  whatever. 

2984.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  these  subjected  stations  ? — NonCj  except 
that  I  have  been,  as  everybody  has  been,  in 
Plymouth  and  Portsmouth. 

2985.  You  have  not  made  any  professional  ex- 
amination ;  you  have  not  visited  the  Lock 
Hospitals  there,  have  you  ? — I.  have  only  visited 
one,  and  I  was  refused  admission  there. 

2986.  But  you  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
inspected  any  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not 
had  the  chance.  I  went  to  Chatham,  and  I  was 
refused  admission  there. 

2987.  As  1  understand  you,  the  evidence 
you  have  given  to-day,  and  your  former  evidence, 
is  derived  from,  what  we  lawyers  should  call, 
secondary  sources,  that  is  to  say,  the  Army 
Reports,  and  the  evidence,  and  the  returns  which 
you  have  read  ? — It  is  entirely  so. 

2988.  I  think  you  admitted  the  accuracy  of  a 
diagram  which  was  put  in  by  Inspector  General 
Lawson? — Yes. 

2989.  I  have  been  looking  at  that  diagram 
very  carefully,  and  I  do  not  think  it  quite  bears 
out  what  you  stated  with  regard  to  the  much 
greater  fall  in  primary  disease  before  the  Acts  in 
the  subjected  as  compared  with  the  unsubjected 
stations ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fall  before  the 
Acts  is  pretty  nearly  similar  in  the  14  subjected 
stations,  and  the  14  unsubjected  stations,  and  in 
all  the  unsubjected  districts? — There  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  between  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  fall  is  not  materially  different ;  but  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  two  years  in 
the  unsubjected  stations. 

2990.  But  still,  taking  that  diagram  to  be  ac- 
curate, you  would  not  dispute  that,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  the  fall  before  the  Acts  in  the  14 
subjected  stations,  and  in  all  the  unsubjected 
stations,  is  pretty  nearly  similar  ? — There  is  very 
great  similarity  ;   1  do  not  dispute  that. 

2991.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Acts  the  fall  has  been  very  steady 
and  regular  in  the  14  subjected  stations,  while 
in  the  unsubjected  stations,  both  the  14  selected 
unsubjected  stations,  and  all  the  unsubjected 
stations,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  has  been 
very  fluctuating  ? — Very  fluctuating. 

2992.  You  were  asked  a  good  many  questions 
about  the  different  influences  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjected  and  unsub- 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
jeeted  stations,  and  the  inference  which  you  drew 
from  that  difference  was  that  it  was  uot  fair  to 
compare  the  one  with  the  other ;  is  not  that  your 
view? — That  is  my  inference. 

2993.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that,  taking 
them  all-in-all,  you  consider  that  there  are  a  more 
moral  class  of  men  at  the  subjected  stations  than 
at  the  unsubjected  stations  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  prepared  to  enter  upou  that  question.  I 
think  they  have  less  temptations  at  subjected 
stations,  and  more  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  take 
them  off  from  debaucherj^ 

2994.  You  would  say,  then,  that  men  living  at 
subjected  stations  are  exposed  to  less  temptation 
than  the  men  living  at  unsubjected  stations  ?— I 
would  say  that  they  are  more  favourably  situated  ; 
that  is  my  impression. 

2995.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  to  remove  temptation  from 
the  soldier  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Acts  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

2996.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  say  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  soldiers  who  are 
quartered  at  the  subjected  stations  are  relieved 
from  temptation? — I  think  they  are  more  favour- 
ably situated,  and  I  have  given  the  reasons  which 
I  think  make  them  more  favourably  situated. 

2997.  Let  us  take  them  one  by  one.  First  of 
all,  let  us  take  what  I  may  call  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions ;  you  mentioned  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  more  favourable  at  the  subjected  than 
at  the  unsubjected  stations? — Yes. 

2998.  I  noticed  that  when  you  came  to  be 
examined  by  my  honourable  friend,  the  Member 
for  Aberdeenshire,  as  to  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the  subjected 
disti'icts,  your  statements  were  confined  to  Alder- 
shot  ? — I  said  Aldershot  and  Shorncliffe,  and  I 
will  take  any  other  stations  that  you  like.  I 
have  all  the  14  stations,  and  I  will  take  any  one 
of  tbem  you  please. 

2999.  Can  you  give  me  any  notion  why  sani- 
tary improvements  should  have  been  introduced 
into  the  subjected  stations,  as  and  not  into  the  un- 
subjected stations? — I  do  not  like  to  give  the 
reason  that  I  confess  is  in  my  own  mind.  The ' 
Government  was  desirous  of  securing  a  success 
for  this  legislation ;  it  had  been  introduced  as  a 
measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Army,  and,  natu- 
rally, the  desire  was  that  the  Army  should  be 
benefited. 

3000.  Then,  do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Government,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Acts  were  working  beneficially,  introduced  sani- 
tary improvements  in  the  subjected  districts, 
which  they  did  not  introduce  in  the  unsubjected 
districts  ? — I  do  not  desire  to  impute  any  dis- 
honesty whatever  in  the  matter  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  large  subjected  stations  had  the 
largest  number  of  soldiers  in  them,  and,  therefore, 
it  would  present  itself  to  anybody's  mind  that  the 
great  improvements  should  first  be  carried  out  in 
the  places  where  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
men  to  be  influenced.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  been  told  that  the  Acts  were  a  great  ex- 
periment, and  that  everything  must  be  done  that 
there  might  be  no  interference  with  the  success 
of  that  experiment., 

3001.  Where  did  you  get  that  information? — 
T  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Lawson  gave  that  in  his  first  day's  evidence 
in  1879. 

3002.  He  never  said  that  they  had  tried  sani- 
tary improvements  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts 
which  they  did  not  try  in  the  unsubjected  sta- 
tions ? — It  was  with  reference  to  the  examination 
of  men.  He  was  asked  why  the  examinations 
were  made  in  the  subjected  stations  and  not  in 
the  unsubjected  stations,  and  he  said  that  there 
was  a  great  experiment  going  on  with  the  Acts, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  it. 

3003.  Would  it  not  follow  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  if  sanitary  improvements  were 
found  to  answer  in  the  subjected  stations  they 
would  be  equally  good  for  and  therefore  would 
be  introduced  into  the  unsubjected  stations? — I 
think  that  they  would  be  equally  valuable  if  they 
were  carried  to  an  equal  extent. 

3004.  Can  you  conceive  the  Government,  or 
any  official  of  the  Government,  deliberately 
choosing  to  neglect  sanitary  precautions  in  un- 
subjected districts,  in  order  that  the  Acts  might 
appear  to  work  more  beneficially? — I  am  not  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  but  I  know  the  diflnculty 
there  is  in  passing  an  Estimate  sometimes,  and  if 
they  have  to  choose  between  getting  the  money 
for  a  great  station,  or  a  little  station,  they  would 
improve  the  big  station  first. 

3005.  1  ask  is  it  your  suggestion  that,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Acts  were  work- 
ing beneficially,  sanitary  improvements  were 
adopted  in  the  subjected  stations  and  not  in  the 
others  ? — No,  that  is  not  what  I  say ;  I  say  it  is 
not  in  order  to  make  it  appear  so,  but  because, 
naturally,  they  would  select  the  big  stations 
first. 

3006.  You  say  that  they  naturally  would  select 
the  large  and  important  stations  as  the  theatre 
for  their  sanitary  improvements  ? — Yes. 

3007.  Might  not  that  observation  apply  to  the 
large  stations  all  over  the  country? — But  the 
large  stations  are  only  London  and  Dublin. 

3008.  Tliere  is  Belfast,  I  think  ? — There  are 
1,000    men    at   Belfast  ;  Belfast    is   one  of   the 

'  smallest  stations. 

3009.  There  is  Manchester? — Manchester  has 
1,000  men  and  very  often  less. 

3010.  Then  there  is  Preston? — Preston  has 
generally  less  than  1,000. 

3011.  There  is  Limerick  ?— Limerick  has  less 
than  1,000,  generally  speaking;  if  you  look 
through  that  list  you  will  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  has  an  average  strength  of 
IjOOO,  except  London  and  Dublin. 

3012.  Why  should  not  these  sanitary  improve- 
ments be  adopted  in  Dublin,  which  is  a  veiy 
large  place? — I  cannot  tell  why.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  not  reported  so  often,  and  they 
are  not  carried  out  there  so  rapidly. 

3013.  Then  you  bring  against  the  Government 
this  charge  ;  that  it  has  adopted  in  the  protected 
stations  certain  sanitary  precautions  which  it  has 
not  adopted  in  the  unprotected  stations  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  done  so,  but  I  impute  no 
motive  whatever. 

3014.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  say  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  sanitary  improvements  which 
must  be  equally  useful,  I  suppose,  in  the  sub- 
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jected  stations  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  subjected  stations, 
and  not  into  the  unsubjected  stations? — More 
rapidly  in  the  subjected  stations;  I  have  men- 
tioned the  inti'oduction  of  them. 

3015.  Have  not  most  of  these  sanitary  im- 
provements, or  appliances,  or  whatever  you  call 
them,  been  introduced  at  Aldershot? — Yes. 

3016.  Then  what  you  say  would  apply  to 
Aldershot,  and  not  so  much  to  the  13  other  sub- 
jected stations? — If  it  is  your  pleasure  I  will 
read  you  the  report  as  to  Plymouth,  which  is 
another  one  ;  I  merely  took  Aldershot  because 
Aldershot  comes  first  in  alphabetical  order. 
"Plymouth,  1860;  latrines  vastly  improved; 
baths  and  ablutions  good  and  satisfactory  ;  fives 
courts  and  cricket  grounds  under  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  the  ofScers  ;  general  bar- 
rack improvements  recommended ;  bath  accom- 
modation in  course  of  being  provided ;  amuse- 
ments are  not  wanting  in  Plymouth."  That  is 
all  in  one  single  year. 

3017.  Do  you  know  Manchester? — Yes,  I 
know  Manchester. 

3018.  Have  not  exactly  the  same  things  been 
done  in  Manchester  ? —But  this  is  now  1881. 
In  Manchester  the  report  for  1860  was  that  the 
barracks  were  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  when 
certain  improvements  were  done  then  it  might 
be  tolerable. 

3019.  Since  1866  have  there  not  been  very 
many  of  the  improvements  that  you  speak  of  in- 
troduced into  Manchester  ? — I  have  read  you  the 
references  to  it  that  I  have  found  in  the  Army 
reports. 

3020.  Still  you  cannot  answer  that  question 
from  your  own  knowledge  ? —  No,  I  cannot 
answer  it  from  my  own  knowledge;  I  cannot  go 
to  the  28  stations  and  go  about  in  them. 

3021.  You  spoke  of  fives  courts  and  gymna- 
siums ;  do  you  think  that  the  institution  of  those 
fives  courts  would  diminish  venereal  disease  ? — 
Speaking  as  a  medical  man  from  a  very  long  ex- 
perience, there  is  not  a  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  more  muscular  exertion  you  give  to  a  man  in 
proportion  to  his  strength,  the  less  (I  will  not  use 
the  word  "  steam,"  because  it  is  a  vulgar  word) 
desire  he  has  for  profligacy.  I  have  knoivn  many 
cases  in  which  men  have  been  practically  cured 
of  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  for  sensuality 
simply  by  going  through  a  course  of  gymnastics 
at  the  gymnasiums. 

3022.  Would  not  the  ordinary  professional 
drill,  or  military  exercise  which  a  soldier  goes 
through,  have  the  same  effect? — I  am  not  an 
army  man,  but  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  drill  is  an  exceedingly  monotonous  and  irk- 
some thing  to  both  officers  and  men.  The  gym- 
nasium exercises  are  amusement  and  recreation. 
Drill  is  a  duty  and  a  business,  and  is  monotonous, 
and  the  other  is  not. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

3023.  The  drill  would  equally  exhaust  men  by 
the  physical  exertion,  would  it  not? — They  do 
not  carry  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  stage 
of  exhaustion.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  drill, 
but  I  have  had  experience  of  gymnasia,  and 
therefore  I  speak  of  them  with  confidence. 

3024.  As 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3024.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  not  fives 
courts  attaclied  to  every  station,  whether  sub- 
jected   or   unsubjected  ? — No,    there   were    not, 

because  I  have  read  to  you  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  introduced. 

3025.  Are  there  not  cricket  grounds  attached 
to  all  stations  ? — I  do  not  know  what  there  are  in 
1881,  but  I  have  read  to  you  the  references  in 
the  reports. 

3026.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge, 
or  from  any  other  information,  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  modes  of  rational  employment 
and  rational  amusement  provided  in  the  subjected 
stations,  and  in  the  unsubjected  stations  ?  —  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  except  the  Army 
Reports. 

3027.  You  spoke  about  the  different  mode 
adopted  in  paying  sailors,  and  of  disembarking 
sailors  only  in  ports  where  there  are  sailors' 
houses ;  can  you  inform  me  how  that  treatment 
of  sailors  could  in  any  way  affect  the  sanitary 
condition  of  soldiers  ? — In  Portsmouth  there  are 
about  as  many  sailors  in  shijis  of  war,  and  as  much 
navy  strength  as  there  is  army  strength.  If  you 
have  3,000  profligate  sailors  knocking  about  the 
streets,  you  will  have  more  risk  to  the  soldiers 
than  if  there  were  no  sailors. 

3028.  I  am  told  that  there  are  fives  courts  in 
most  barracks,  even  in  small  stations,  and  that 
there  have  been  for  30  years  past  ;  you  could 
not,  from  your  own  knowledge,  contradict  that, 
I  suppose  ?  — Oh  no. 

3029.  You  spoke  of  it  as  being  impossible  to 
compare  the  14  protected  stations  with  the  14 
selected  unprotected  stations,  except  that  I  think 
you  instanced  the  two  stations  of  Hounslow  and 
Windsor.     I    must    say,    looking    through    this 

■  return,  I  should  have  thought  that  3-ou  coixld 
have  compared  Cork  and  Belfast,  for  instance, 
the  one  being  protected  and  the  other  not? — Cork, 
on  the  average,  has  about  2,000  troops  in  it,  and 
Belfast  has  only  a  small  number.  Belfast  is  a 
large  manufacturing  town,  and  Cork  is  a 
cathedral  city,  and  it  is  very  different  in  circum- 
stances. 

3030.  Do  you  know  both  Cork  and  Belfast  ? — 
I  know  Cork  pretty  well ;  I  do  not  know 
Belfast,  but  it  is  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
It  is  possible  that  Cork  and  Belfast  may  be  com- 
parable, hut  I  looked  carefully  through  them  to 
see  what  did  admit  of  comparison. 

3031.  I  understand  your  answers  to  all  these 
questions  to  be  given  with  the  reservation  that 
you  have  not  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  stations? — I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  army. 

3032.  Or  with  the  subjected  stations? — Or 
with  the  subjected  stations. 

3033.  You  spoke  of  there  being  no  sufficient 
hospital  accommodation  for  prostitutes  suffering 
from  venereal  diseases,  except  in  the  subjected 
stations  ? — ^I  did. 

3034.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  ? — Before 
I  gave  my  evidence  to  the  Committee  in  1880,  I 
sent  out  circulars  to  every  hospital,  making  up 
as  many  as  20  beds  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  I  have  received  nearly  900  reports 
from  those  hospitals  in  return,  and  from  those 
900  reports  I  find  that  Liverpool  has  a  Lock 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
Hospital,  Glasgow  has  a  Lock  Hospital,  and 
Cork  has  a  Lock  Hospital ;  London  has  a  Lock 
Hospital  to  the  limited  extent  that  has  been 
brought  before  your  notice ;  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  not  another  town 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  that  has  a  Lock 
hospital. 

3035.  You  speak  of  London  having  a  Lock 
Hospital ;  are  you  aware  that  patients  are 
treated  for  venereal  diseases  in  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  primary  cases 
are  treated  there,  but  I  know  that  in  London 
some  of  the  hospitals,  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's, 
for  instance,  are  pre-eminently  hospitals  in  which 
venereal  cases  are  admitted,  and  always  have 
been.  I  am  not  certain  about  St.  Thomas', 
though  it  may  be  so,  but  the  accommodation  is 
very  limited. 

3036.  Mr.  Lane,  In  answer  to  Question  2562, 
is  asked  whether,  in  his  hospital,  more  women 
applied  than  he  could  admit,  and  he  says : 
"  Generally  speaking  more  apply  than  can  be 
admitted,  or,  rather  I  should  say,  that  there  are 
more  than  can  be  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
hos23ital."  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
other  evidence,  except  that  answer  of  Mr.  Lane's, 
to  show  that  the  accommodation  at  the  Lock 
Hospital  is  insufficient? — I  have  not  evidence 
that  I  could  quote  to  you,  chapter  and  verse, 
but  I  have  evidence  thut  I  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  for  years,  that  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tion in  London  is  very  deficient  for  slight  cases. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Lock  Hospital  accommodation  in  London  is 
very  deficient. 

3037.  But  you  have  no  data  that  you  could 
give  us  for  it? — I  could  not  give  chapter  and 
verse,  but  it  is  a  matter  which,  speaking  as  a 
medical  man,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about. 

3038.  Are  there  not  these  workhouse  infir- 
maries open  throughout  the  country  to  women 
where  they  may  receive  special  treatment? — 
They  are  open,  but  I  was  for  20  years  connected 
with  a  workhouse  hospital,  and  therefore  I  know 
that  the  feeling  amongst  the  relieving  officers 
and  guardians  is,  that  they  throw  obstacles,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  way  of  venereal  patients  coming  in. 
There  is  no  disease  and  no  case  in  which  a 
patient  has  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  admitted 
as  a  venereal  case,  as  a  rule.  In  the  Liverpool 
workhouse,  which  is  a  very  large  one  indeed, 
there  are  lock  wards,  and  they  are  always  well 
filled.    There  entrance  is  encouraged. 

3039.  That  is  rather  a  serious  charge  to  bring 
against  workhouse  officials ;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  deliberately  reject  people  who  are 
suffering  severely  from  venereal  diseases  ? — I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  a  venereal  patient  getting  in.  In  the  first 
place,  such  patients  are,  generally  speaking, 
rather  an  objectionable  class  of  paupers,  and  in 
every  way,  both  guardians  and  relieving  officers, 
have  a  feeling  against  them. 

3040.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  ex- 
perience, come  across  a  single  case  of  a  woman, 
a  prostitute,  if  you  like,  who  was  suffering  from 
a  serious  venereal  complaint,  who  had  not  been 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
admitted  into  a  workhouse  hospital  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have. 

3040*.  You  spoke  of  a  large  emigration  from 
the  subjected  to  the  unsubjected  stations,  and 
you  handed  in  figures  which  showed  that  there 
was  at  one  time  a  large  migration  ? — Yes. 

3041.  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  migration  from  the 
subjected  districts,  because  I  think  you  stated, 
in  answer  to  my  honourable  friend,  that  you 
could  not  tell  whether  many  of  those  women 
who  left  one  subjected  district  did  not  go  to 
another  subjected  district;  was  not  that  so  ? — It 
was  so ;  I  have  no  proof  where  they  go  to. 

3042.  You  have  no  means  of  finding  out  where 
they  go  ? — I  have  no  data  that  I  can  quote  you 
chapter  and  verse  for. 

3043.  All  that  you  know  is  that  a  certain 
number  do  leave  the  subjected  districts,  going 
either  to  the  unsubjected  districts  or  to  other 
subjected  districts  (in  which  case  they  would  be 
re- registered  afresh),  or  possibly  leaving  the 
country  ? — The  only  evidence  that  I  can  quote  is 
Dr.  Barr's  evidence,  that  he  knows  cases  of  pros- 
titutes leaving  Aldershot  and  going  to  London. 

3044.  But  all  that  the  Returns  show  is  that 
those  women  disappear  ? — That  is  all. 

3045.  And  they  may,  of  coui-se,  go  to  a  sub- 
jected or  to  an  unsubjected  station,  or  give  up 
the  occupation  altogether  ? — I  do  not  know  where 
they  go.  If  they  go  into  a  subjected  district  they 
would  appear  still  as  being  upon  the  register,  be- 
cause that  column  takes  all  the  women  that  are 
upon  the  register  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen 
stations ;  it  gives  the  women  that  have  left  the 
subjected  districts.  The  900  have  not  left  one 
subjected  station  to  go  to  another,  but  they  have 
left  the  subjected  stations  altogether. 

3046.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that,  supposing 
a  woman  left  Aldershot,  and  a  month  afterwards 
she  arrived  in  Cork  and  was  registered  there,  she 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
would   be  treated    as    having   left    a   subjected 
station? — I  do  not  know  ;   I  do  not  know  how 
Captain  Harris  keeps  his  books. 

3047.  I  observe,  and  I  suppose  you  would 
agree  with  me,  that  the  number  of  these  emi- 
grants, if  ]  may  use  the  expression,  has  consider- 
ably decreased  of  late  years? — I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  could  say  that,  because  I  was  calcu- 
lating roughly,  and  without  having  calculated  it 
carefully  1  j;an  it  uj^  in  my  mind,  and  for  many 
years  it  seems  to  me  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
prostitutes  leave  the  district  annually. 

3048.  It  fell,  I  think,  from  1,500  to  900?— 
That  is  so.  It  was  only  at  the  rate  of  1,500  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  it  came  down  to  1,000, 
and  it  has  been  from  1,000  to  900  ever  since. 

3049.  You  put  in  the  number,  did  you  not? — 
I  gave  you  Captain  Harris's  Report. 

3050.  I  think  you  stated,  in  reply  to  my  right 
honourable  learned  friend,  that  what  we  call  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre's  Return,  embraced  men  belonging 
to  corps,  which  had  not  been  in  the  country  for  a 
whole  year,  and  that  it  included  others  who  had 
been  a  whole  year  in  the  country? — Yes. 

3051.  And  the  inference  that  you  drew  from 
that  was  that  the  ratios  were  too  high  ? — Yes,  or 
at  any  rate  that  the  ratios  are  not  trustworthy. 

3052.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
regiment  which  has  bean  in  the  country  for  only 
a  part  of  a  year,  all  the  admissions  are,  in  this 
Return,  reduced  to  what  they  would  have  been 
if  a  proportionally  smaller  force  had  been  under 
observation  for  a  whole  year  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  It  was  not  in  the  Table,  and  it  was  not 
stated  in  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  this 
Committee.  I  know  nothing  about  what  these 
Tables  are,  except  by  the  statements  on  the  face 
of  them. 

3053.  You  simply  go  upon  the  returns  ? — That 
is  all ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question. 


Inspector  General  Lawson,  re-called :  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3054.  Will  you  state  how  these  fractional 
periods  are  dealt  with  ?  —In  our  statistical  opera- 
tions, dealing  with  the  fractional  periods,  we 
reduce  them  to  what  they  would  be  for  a  force 
for  a  whole  year.  The  year  is  the  unit  of  time, 
and  the  1 ,000  is  the  unit  of  number ;  so  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  regiment  of  1,000  men  having  been 
under  observation  for  three  months  only,  instead 
of  taking  1,000  men,  and  adding  that  to  the 
strength,  you  divide  the  1,000  by  4  and  only  put 
250  to  the  strength.  That  is  the  coui'se  which 
is  always  pursued  in  these  statistical  operations. 
There  are  only  three  months'  admissions  for  the 
three  months,  and  of  course  you  take  one-fourth 
of  the  strength  for  that. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3055.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  not  only 
generally,  but  in  this  particular  case,  you  are 
pi'epared  to  say  that  the  men  have  only  been 
reckoned  with  reference  to  the  portion  of  the 
year  which  they  have  spent  in  the  station  at  which 
they  are '.' — Certainly,  that  is  the  universal  course. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

3056.  But  do  you  speak  from  knowledge  of 
your  own  in  saying  that  this  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  return? — It  is  true  with 
regard  to  every  return  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  re- 
cognised statistical  principle,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  pursued  a  diflferent 
course  in  that  particular  case  from  what  they 
have  pursued  in  any  previous  case. 

3057.  That  is  the  rule,  and  therefore  you  as- 
sume that  that  rule  has  been  observed  ? — That  is 
the  rule  universally  observed  in  making  up  these 
returns. 

3058.  Then,  supposing  that  a  certain  force 
comes  into  a  district  for  only  one-fourth  of  the 
year,  you  assume  that  in  this  return  they  will 
be  put  at  one  fourth  cf  their  number  for  a  whole 
yearf — Certainty. 

3059.  What  rule  would  be  applied  to  the 
statistics  of  disease  with  regard  to  those  men  ? — 
They  would  have  the  admissions  for  one-fourth 
of  the  year  only.  These  are  assumed  to  be  the 
admissions  for  a  whole  year  upon  one-fourth  of 
the  strength. 

3060.  I  think 
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Mr.  Hopwood. 

3060.  I  think  that  the  Return  which  you  pro- 
duced, you  vouched  for  as  having  been  made  by 
yourself? — I  produced  the  table,  and  got  the 
details  from  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

3061.  Then  you  prepare  the  table  from  what 
is  furnished  to  you  from  the  Dej3artment? — Yes. 

3062.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  of 
the  figures  in  this  table  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  as 
compared  with  the  figures  furnished  as  William 
Muir's  figures  ? — Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
point  out  the  instance  that  you  allude  to,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  particulars. 

3063.  You  have  heard  what  Dr.  Nevins  says 
about  that ;  he  accounts  for  the  difi^erence  be- 
tween the  figures  in  your  Returns,  as  compared 
with  Sir  William  Muir's  as  regards  the  value  of 
the  Acts,  by  the  importation  of  these  figures 
which  we  are  now  discussing? — If  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  let  me  know  the  specific  figures 
I  shall  be  able  to  speak  positively. 

3064.  That  I  cannot  do ;  but  have  you  the 
materials  from  which  you  compiled  these  tables  ? 
— Certainly. 

3065.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  troops 
being  imported  for  a  portion  of  the  year  and  the 
strength  being  reduced,  in  order  to  meet  the  fact 
of  their  being  there  only  for  a  short  time  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  an  absolute  instance,  because  it 
is  a  thing  that  is  so  thoroughly  understood  that 
no  one  ever  doubts  it. 

3066.  You  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that  1 
want  some  evidence  of  that,  if  you  have  got  it. 
Can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  any  body  of 
troops  being  brought  in  that  would  cause  such  a 


Mr.  Hopicood — continued, 
disturbance  in  the  figures  as  Dr.  Nevins  has  re- 
ferred to ;  can  you  show  us  that  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  that  in  calculating  the  ratio  of 
the  strength  of  the  troops  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  could  find  cases  if  you  give  me  time. 

3067.  On  this  particular  return? — If  you  will 
specify  the  return,  I  will  immediately  get  you 
the  information. 

3068.  You  know  the  return  which  we  are  re- 
ferring to  ? — If  you  will  let  me  know  exactly 
which  Return  it  is,  I  will  follow  it  up. 

3069.  We  are  referring  to  the  return  which 
you  have  produced,  which  professes  to  give  a 
large  increase  of  the  numbers  in  favour  of  the 
Acts,  as  compared  with  Su-  William  Muir's 
figures  in  the  Army  Medical  Report  ? — There 
are  two  returns  before  the  Committee,  and  one 
of  those  returns  I  expressly  stated  was  handed 
in,  not  by  nie,  but  through  Mr.  Lefevre. 

3070-  I  mean  the  same  return  that  the  Right 
honourable  Member  has  just  asked  you  about, 
and  you  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
he  meant? — He  asked  me  with  regard  to  p, 
specific  return,  but  if  you  will  specify  the  Re- 
turn, I  will  go  into  it. 

3071.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  from  the 
figures  from  which  you  derive  that  table  where 
you  have  made  the  proper  allowance  in  regard  to 
the  importation  of  troops  for  a  fraction  of  a  year 
into  a  district  ? — These  returns,  as  I  tell  you,  are 
not  made  by  me  but  by  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  get  that  from  the 
Army  Medical  Department  if  you  wish  it ;  it  is 
a  regular  part  of  statistical  operations. 


Mr.  John  Birkbeck  IS^evins,  m.d.,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3072.  It  is  your  opinion,  as  I  understand,  that 
venereal  disease  has  diminished  in  the  subjected 
stations,  not  in  consequence  of  the  Acts,  but 
because  men  play  cricket  and  fives  more  ? — I 
admit  that  primary  venereal  sores  have  dimi- 
nished. 

3073.  And  you  attribute  that,  not  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Acts,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
play  cricket  and  fives  more,  and  have  more 
amusements? — Yes,  and  they  are  a  better  class  of 
men  altogether. 

3074.  Are  they  a  more  moral  class  of  men? — 
They  are  a  more  moral  class  of  men ;  and  a  higher 
class  of  men  are  enlisted  now ;  that  is  what  Dr. 
Balfour  says,  and  it  is  what  we  have  had  in  evi- 
dence from  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  that  they 
are  trying  to  get  a  better  class  of  men  into  the 
army. 

3075.  You  admit,  I  think,  that  the  amount  of 
primary  sores  has  diminished  more  in  the  sub- 
jected than  in  the  unsubjected  stations  ? — It  has. 

3076.  Following  that  out,  would  you  say  that 
you  think  that  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  Acts, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
more  moral  at  the  subjected  stations,  and  that 
they  play  more  at  cricket  and  at  fives  ? — They 
have  better  chances  of  keeping  free  from  disease 
quite  independent  of  the  Acts. 

3077.  And  those  chances  consist  in  induce- 
ments to  i)lay  cricket  and  fives,  and  matters  of 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
that  sort  ? — All  those   agencies  that  operate  in 
the  subjected  districts. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinch. 

3078.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  institution 
of  fives  courts  makes  any  diff'erence  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  this  disease  ?— I  do,  and  I  have  said  so. 

3079.  You  say  that  the  muscular  exertion 
diminishes  sexual  desire  ? — Yes. 

3080.  How  many  men  in  a  regiment  do  you 
think  can  play  at  fives  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

3081.  You  know  what  a  fives  court  is,  I  sup- 
pose, do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3082.  How  many  men  do  you  think  can  play 
in  the  course  of  a  day  ? — A  fives  court  is  only 
one  of  the  things  ;  there  is  a  gymnasium,  and  all 
the  other  tilings  going  on  at  the  same  tune. 

3083.  Have  you  seen  those  things  yourself  in 
the  barracks ?^No ;  I  may  tell  you  at  once  that 
I  know  nothing  about  the  barracks. 

3084.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  proportion 
of  a  regiment  can  be  employed  in  playing  at  fives 
at  one  time  ? — I  do  not. 

3085.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  are  these 
muscular  exertions  and  lliese  muscular  employ- 
ments, which  you  say  diminish  disease,  on  the 
other  hand  the  soldiers  have  vastly  more  sedentary 
occupation,  have  they  not,  in  reading-rooms,  and 
such  like  ? — They  have ;  but  they  may  be  just 
as  well  sitting  in  a  reading-room  as  in  a  public- 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

house.  In  Chatham  I  know  that,  at  the  back  of 
some  public-houses,  there  is  accommodation  for 
debauchery ;  but  at  the  back  of  a  library  or 
readinpc-room  there  is  not  accommodation. 

3086.  But  would  not  the  sedentaiy  occupations 
that  they  have  neutralise  altogether  the  etfect  of 
the  muscular  occupations  that  they  have  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

3087.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  man 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  desire  to  have  sexual 
connection  with  a  woman  after  sitting  in  a  read- 
ing-room, or  in  a  place  of  amusement  of  that 
sort,  as  he  would  after  sitting  in  a  public-house  ? 
— No,  because  he  v;-ould  not  have  been  drinking 
in  the  one  place,  as  he  would  have  been  in  the 
other. 

3088.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  that  a  man  only 
requires  sexual  connection  after  drinking ;  do 
you  maintain  that  it  is  only  in  conse(juence  of 
drink  that  the  soldier  wishes  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course ? — I  think  drinking  helps  it  very  much. 

3089.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  drinking  in  a  public-house  in  order 
that  a  soldier  should  desire  sexual  connection  ? — 
I  do  say  that  it  helps  it  very  much. 

3090.  Is  it  so,  or  not? — It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

3091.  Is  it  necessary  at  all? — I  do  not  say 
that ;  but  I  have  known  many  a  man  who,  when 
a  little  in  drink,  goes  with  a  woman,  who  does 
not  think  of  doing  it  if  he  is  not  a  little  in  drink. 

3092.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers 
who  desire  sexual  connection  men  who  are  not 
under  the  intluence  of  drink  at  the  time  ? — No 
doubt  many  of  them  are  not  drunk  at  the  time. 

3093.  Then,  practically,  the  drink  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it? — No,  I  do  not  acknowledge  that 
at  all. 

3094.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  it  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  ? — In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  1  say  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

3095.  In  your  opinion  ?  — In  my  ojiinion. 

3096.  But  you  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ? — I  know  from  my  experience  for  the  last 
40  years  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  have  oc- 
curred when  a  man  has  been  half  seas  over. 

3097.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  you  had  a 
regiment  of  total  abstainers,  you  would  not  have 
a  vast  number  of  men  who  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  women? — I  do,  without  hesitation,  say  that 
you  would  not  have  nearly  so  many. 

3098.  But  you  would  have  a  large  nvnnber  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  probably  the  best  men  get  astray 
in  that  way ;  but  1  say  that  there  would  not  be 
nearly  so  many. 

3099.  You  Avould  have  some  ?  —  You  would 
have  some,  but  I  will  not  admit  that  you  would 
have  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3100.  Surely  there  are  as  great  opportunities 
for  drinking  at  the  subjected  stations  as  there 
are  at  the  unsubjected  stations? — No  doubt;  but 
a  man  at  Aldershot  can  have  thorough  good 
exercise  at  the  gymnasium  if  he  chooses  ;  he 
goes  to  the  canteen  in  the  barracks,  and  then  he 
goes  to  the  library  and  reads  his  newspaper ;  and 
after  he  has  gone  through  those  different  stages. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
very  likely  he  does  not  care  to  go  out  of  the  bar- 
racks to  get  into  bad  company  ;  but  sujjposing 
that  he  had  had  no  gymnasium,  and  no  library, 
he  probably  would  have  gone  to  a  low  public- 
house  outside  the  barracks,  and  in  that  low 
public-house,  as  you  know  perfectly  well,  women 
are  kept  expressly  for  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3101.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  there  are  public-houses  where  women  are 
kept  for  the  soldiers  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  at 
Aldershot,  but  I  know  of  some  at  Chatham  ;  and 
I  have  been  told  by  men  who  have  been  quar- 
tered at  Aldershot,  if  that  is  sufficient,  that  it 
is  so  thei'e  also. 

3102.  Do  you  not  know  that  those  people  caa 
be  prosecuted  who  keep  women  in  public-houses? 
— No;  they  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  keeping 
women. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3103.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  there  are  in  the  unsubjected  stations  greater 
temptations  to  drink  than  there  are  in  the  sub- 
jected stations  ? — I  think  there  are  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion ;  but  I  think  there  are  greater  tempta- 
tions altogether  in  a  large  town.  If  I  can  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  soldiers  whom  I  should 
believe  upon  every  other  question,  I  have  had 
pointed  out  to  me  in  Chatham  that  public-house, 
and  that  j^ublic-house,  and  that  public-house, 
and  told  that  there  was  a  place  of  reception  at 
the  back  of  those  public-houses  for  this  express 
purpose. 

3104.  Chatham  is  a  subjected  station,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  a  subjected  station.  Captain  Harris's 
Reports  for  the  last  eight  years,  year  after  year, 
have  shown  the  same  two  public-houses  used  as 
brothels. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3105.  Plowever,  you  do  not  know  this  of  your 
own  knowledge,  do  you  ? — I  have  never  been  in 
one  of  them,  so  that  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

3106.  There  is  a  very  important  point  which 
has  been  raised  about  ablution,  and  as  I  have 
addressed  questions  upon  the  point  to  medical 
witnesses,  I  wish  to  repeat  them  to  you.  It  has 
been  said  that  facilities  for  ablution  in  lavatories 
and  elsewhere  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
diminishing  disease;  do  you  think  that  they  have 
had  sucli  an  effect  ?^I  think  they  must  have, 
because  I  know  so  many  cases  in  my  own  expe- 
rience in  which  the  want  of  ablution  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  men  coming  under  my  hands. 

3107.  At  what  period  of  time  after  connection 
with  a  woman  ought  ablution  to  be  performed  to 
be  efficacious? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

3108.  We  have  had  it  given  in  evidence  by 
Professor  Lee,  and  also  by  Mr.  Lane,  that  ablu- 
tion is  really,  in  most  cases,  of  no  avail  unless  it 
comes  immediately  after  connection  ;  do  you 
a'gree  in  that  opinion  ? — I  think  it  should  be  soon 
after,  no  doubt. 

3109.  Therefore,  considering  the  classof  women 
from  whom  the  soldiers  contract  disease,  in  such 
cases  these  lavatories  would  be  of  no  avail  ? — I  do 

not 
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Air.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
not  say  so.  Those  lavatories  are  erected  under 
the  urgent  advice  of  medical  officers,  and  if 
they  did  not  think  that  they  were  important 
they  would  not,  year  after  year,  urge  their  exten- 
sion in  all  the  large  stations  as  they  have  done. 

3110.  But  you  have  just  told  us  that  those 
women  from  whom  the  soldiers  catch  disease 
are  in  the  public-houses  ;  are  there  lavatories  in 
the  public-houses  ? — The  public-houses  are  not 
far  from  the  baiTacks. 

3111.  'I  hen  you  think  that  after  a  soldier  has 
gone  to  the  public-house  and  taken  his  fill  of 
drink,  and  had  connection  with  a  woman,  he  im- 
mediately goes  back  to  the  barracks  and  performs 
an  act  of  ablution  ? — You  are  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion that  I  cannot  answer. 

3112.  If  ablution  is  to  have  any  effect,  we 
have  been  told  that  it  must  be  within  a  veiy 
short  time  after  the  impure  coitus  ;  therefore,  in 
order  that  this  ablution  may  be  effective,  the 
soldier  after  having  connection  with  a  woman 
must  immediately  perform  an  act  of  ablution  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  dp. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3113.  And  ablution  was  recommended  by  the 
medical  authorities  on  that  ground,  was  it  not  ? 
— It  was. 

^Ir.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3114.  Do  you  think  that  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  do  that? — I  have  no  doubt 
they  do. 

3115.  In  your  former  examination,  you  were 
asked  by  myself  at  Question  642  on  a  point 
■which  was  referred  to  by  my  right  honourable 
friend.  I  asked  you  whether  you  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion in  the  hospitals,  and  you  having  said  that 
you  were  not  fiimiliar  with  the  hospitals,  I  asked 
you  at  Question  642  :  "  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  you  were  to  do  so  ?"'  to 
which  your  reply  was  :  ''I  was  refused,  so  point 
blank  admission  to  the  Chatham  hospital,  that  I 
confess  I  am  chary  about  applying."  Have  you 
applied  since  ? —  No. 

3116.  Do  you  not  remember  the  invitation 
that  I  held  out  to  you  ? — I  know  you  asked 
Colonel  Alexander  if  he  would  get  me  admission ; 
but  I  have  not  been  in  London,  or  in  any  sub- 
jected stations  since  ;  and  Colonel  Alexander, 
after  all,  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  get  me 
authority. 

3117.  That  is  14  months  ago  ? — Yes,  I  know; 
but  I  have  not  been  at  a  subjected  station  since 
then,  nor  have  I  been  in  London  since  then  until 
to-day. 

3118.  Therefore,  you  are  quite  as  inexperienced 
in  the  management  of  these  hospitals  as  you  were 
before  ? — Quite. 

3119.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
way  in  which  these  hospitals  are  administered  ? 
— Nothing  more  than  I  did  then. 

3120.  Do  you  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as 
you  expressed  on  the  9th  of  March  1880,  when,  in 
answerto  Questions  592  and593,  you  said thatgreat 
good  had  resulted  from  the  reduction  of  disease  ? 
— Unquestionably,  great  good  has  resulted  from 
the  reduction  of  disease. 

0.44 


.    Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3121.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  invited 
you  to  admit  that  you  had  charged  the  Govern- 
ment in  your  answers  to  my  questions  with 
deliberately  abstaining  from  making  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the.  soldiers  in  the 
unsubjected  districts,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the 
Acts  ;  that,  I  take  it,  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  nature  of  your  evidence  ? — I  con- 
tradicted it  most  flatly.  I  do  not  intend  to 
impute  anj-thing  of  the  sort. 

3122.  Whatl  understood  your  evidence  to  be 
was,  that  the  improvements  which  followed  upon 
the  Report  of  Lord  Herbert's  Commission,  were 
naturally  and  most  easily  carried  out  sooner  in 
the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  stations  ? — Most 
naturally  so. 

3123.  And  that  that  operated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subjected  stations  ? — Yes,  and  that  it 
was  quite  natural  that  they  should  ajijaly  them 
to  the  large  stations  first. 

3124.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  also 
endeavoured  to  make  you  say  that  you  attributed 
the  reduction  in  primary  sores  in  the  subjected 
as  compared  with  the  unsubjected  districts  en- 
tirely to  cricket  grounds  and  tennis  grounds,  and 
trifles  of  that  kind ;  did  you  not  also  refer  me  to 
some  very  much  more  serious  causes  of  differ- 
ence ;  for  instance,  the  examination  of  the  men 
in  one  class  of  districts  and  not  in  the  other;  to 
the  existence  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  disease  in  one  class  of  districts  and  not 
in  the  other ;  and  to  the  migration  of  diseased 
women  from  the  protected  to  the  unprotected 
stations  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3125.  Having  reference  to  these  differences 
and  to  the  fact  that  by  a  distinct  Government 
order  soldiers  are  examined  who  go  into  a  sub- 
jected station  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  diseased 
and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  but 
that,  as  deliberately,  they  are  not  examined  in 
the  non-subjected  districts ;  I  would  ask  you 
whether  that,  in  your  opinion,  gives  a  fair  chance 
of  comparison  between  those  two  groups  of  sta- 
tions ? — I  think  it  gives  a  very  unfair  chance ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  any  dishonourable 
motives.  . 

3126.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Lawson  that  the 
object  of  that  order  was  to  give  a  great  experi- 
ment a  fair  chance,  that  is  to  say,  surely  to 
give  a  great  experiment  the  best  chance  ?  — 
Yes. 

3127.  A  fair  chance  would  be  to  treat  the 
the  two  groups  equally  ? — Yes. 

3128.  And  therefore,  although  you  do  not 
wish  to  impute  motives,  you  would  say  that 
without  any  dishonest  motives  a  course  has  been 
adopted  which  is  entirely  unjustifiable  on  the 
ground  of  fairness,  and  which  has  produced  re- 
sults upon  which  no  sound  conclusions  can  be 
built? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  like  to  impute 
motives ;  but  I  think  it  has  been  a  most  unfair 
proceeding  as  regards  the  comparison  of  the  two 
sets  of  stations. 

3129.  With  regard  to  the  ratio  of  secondary 
to  primary  disease,  and  the  later  returns  in 
which  one-tenth  more  of  the  men  are  taken  into 
account  who  are  only  in  stations  for  a  certain 
time,  Mr.  Lawson  has  explained  that  if  a  certain 
number  of  men  are  in  a  station  for  only  a  quarter 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

of  a  year  they  are  booked  as  only  one-fourth  of 
that  number  of  men  for  a  whole  year  ? — Yes. 

3130.  That  of  course  is  a  fair  method  of  cal- 
culation ? — Yes. 

3131.  But  if  that  be  so  is  not  this  true;  that 
the  very  great  differences  which,  taking  those  men 
into  account,  have  appeared  in  the  projoortion  of 
secondary  syphilis,  show  that  those  importations 
must  have  been  importations  of  men  very  largely 
tainted  with  that  disease  ? — I  think  it  is  a  clear 
inference. 

3132.  So,  as  very  much  indeed  to  disturb  the 
statistical  balance  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  arrived  at? — Yes. 

3133.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  pointed 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

out  to  you  that  the  number  of  women  who  have 
annually  left  the  subjected  districts  were  reduced 
since  the  Acts  were  brought  into  complete  opera- 
tion, and  those  figures  are  contained  in  Captain 
Harris's  return  ;  is  the  proportion  of  those  who 
leave,  to  the  number  of  those  who  remain  on  the 
register  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  all  reduced? 
—  Practically,  it  is  one-fourth  all  the  way 
through. 

3134.  But  before  the  Acts  get  into  complete 
operation,  before  the  screw  is  put  upon  those 
women  to  drive  them  out,  do  you  find  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  leave  to  those  who 
remain  is  a  smaller  proportion? — Very  much 
smaller. 
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The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Inspector  Silas  Rendel  Anniss,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 

3135.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Devonport  divi- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ? — Yes. 

3136.  Will  you  state  what  is  your  position  in 
the  force? — I  am  the  Inspector. 

3137.  What  are  your  duties? — To  carry  out 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  the  Devonport 
and  Plymouth  district. 

3138.  Are  your  duties  confined  to  that  dis- 
trict?— To  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  district, 
■which  includes  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth, as  also  Dartmouth. 

3139.  May  I  ask  how  many  years'  experience 
you  have  had  in  that  district  ? — The  whole 
time  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation,  viz.,  16 
years. 

3140.  That  is,  since  1864?— From  the  1st  of 
April  1865. 

3141.  Had  you  any  experience  of  it  before 
the  Acts? — I  knew  the  district  12  years  before 
the  Act  of  1864  was  put  into  operation. 

3142.  Officially  ? — Yes,  as  a  police  officer. 

3143.  And  since  the  Acts,  I  understand  that 
you  have  been  actively  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing the  execution  of  the  Acts,  is  that  so  ? — Yes  ; 
for  16  years  on  the  1st  of  April  last.    - 

3144.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how 
many  common  women  there  were  in  your  dis- 
trict before  the  first  Act  was  put  in  operation, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865  ? 
— At  the  end  of  the  year  1864  there  were  2,020. 

3145.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

3146.  How  do  you  know  that? — By  visiting 
all  the  brothels,  and  seeing  the  prostitutes  found 
there. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3147.  Have  you  any  notes  by  which  you  could 
refresh  your  memory  ? — Yes.  I  had  directions 
to  make  the  inquiries  in  1863 ;  I  then  went 
through  all  the  brothels,  and  the  number  of  w'O- 
men  1  found  as  prostitutes  was  1,960. 
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3148.  That  was  in  December  1863? — Yes. 
In  December  1864,  after  the  Act  of  1864  was 
passed,  I  received  instructions  that  the  Act 
would  be  put  into  operation,  and  that  I  was  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  common  women.  I  then 
went  through  the  houses  somewhat  more  care- 
fully than  before,  and  found  the  numbers  then  to 
be  2,020. 

3149.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
those  numbers  were  arrived  at  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  houses  in  the  course  of  your  duty  as 
police  inspector ;  was  that  so  ?  —  Yes ;  I  had 
been  visiting  the  houses  of  ill  fame  for  about 
three  years,  accompanied  by  two  serjeants  and 
a  police  constable,  for  the  apprehension  of  strag- 
glers and  deserters  from  the  Royal  Navy. 

3150.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the  size  of 
your  district  was  at  that  time  ? — It  consisted  of 
the  three  towns,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse,  also  Torpoint,  but  there  were  very 
few  prostitutes  there. 

3151.  Has  the  size  of  your  district  been  ia- 
creased  or  reduced  ? — The  size  has  been  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  Act  of  1864. 

3152.  To  what  extent  ?— The  villages  within 
10  miles  of  Plymouth,  that  is  to  say,  Plympton, 
Ivy  Bridge,  Oreston,  Turnchapel,  Saltash,  and 
Dartmouth ;  Dartmouth  is  50  miles  off,  but  is 
part  of  the  district. 

3153.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion which  the  population  of  the  present  disti-ict 
bears  to  the  population  of  the  district  of  1864? 
— In  the  year  1864  the  population  was  consi- 
dered to  be  about  150,000.  Taking  in  the  vil- 
lages and  outlying  districts,  it  would  now  be 
about  180,000. 

3154.  Then,  in  fact,  the  population  has  in- 
creased ?— Yes  ;  Plymouth  has  increased  of  itself 
something  like  9,000,  and  Dartmouth  and  the 
villages  are  over  20,000, 

3155.  Have  you  any  figures  that  would  sh-ow 
the  increase  or  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
common  women  ? — If   you  would  allow  me,  I 
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would  say  that  after  the  Act  of  1864  had  been 
in  operation  for  nine  months,  that  is  to  say,  in 
December  1865,  for  my  own  guidance  I  took 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  every  common 
woman  in  the  district.  (Up  to  that  time  we  had 
been  dealing  with  a  very  small  number  of  those 
known  to  be  diseased.)  The  number  on  the  31st 
December  1865  was  1,770. 

3156.  Coming  now  to  the  year  1866,  what 
were  the  numbers  in  that  year  ? — I  have  the 
numbers  every  year,  with  their  ages,  from  1865. 
On  the  31st  December  1S66  the  number  in  the 
district  was  1,238  ;  in  1867,  1,010  ;  in  1871,  503; 
and  in  1880,  431;  and  411  on  the  25th  May 
1881.  - 

3157.  Tiien  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
total  number  of  common  women  in  j'our  district, 
which  has  been,  as  you  say,  considerably  increased, 
has  fallen  in  16  years  from  2,020  to  411  ;  is  that 
so  "r — That  is  so. 

3158.  Do  you  know  how  many  brothels  there 
were  in  your  district  before  the  existence  of  the 
Acts? — The  number  of  brothels  on  the  31st  of 
January  1865  was  356  ;  in  1867,  246  ;  in  1869, 
131  ;  in  1873,  130;'  Dartmouth  and  the  villages 
were  included  in  1870  ;  in  1873  the  number  was 
106  ;  in  1875,  92 ;  in  1877, 86  ;  in  1879,  85;  in 
1880,  81;  and  on  the  25th  instant,  70.  At 
Christmas  last,  by  the  assistance  of  the  local 
authorities,  we  prosecuted  four  brothel  keepers, 
which  has  caused  a  reduction  of  11  brothels 
within  the  last  five  months. 

3159.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
number  of  brolhels  in  your  district  has  fallen  in 
the  course  of  16  years  from  356 -to  70  ? — Yes. 
There  were  really  400  when  I  went  through  the 
brothels  first  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation. 
"WTien  I  took  names  and  ages  of  all  prostitutes 
in  the  district  in  the  year  1865  there  were  356 
brothels,  and  now  the  number  is  70. 

Mr.  Stansfdd. 

3160.  What  is  the  number  in  the  last  pub- 
lished return? — Eighty-one. 

3161.  Does  that  mean  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1880?— Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3162.  Then,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  those  16 
years  the  number  of  hrothels  has  practically 
been  reduced  to  little  more  than  one-sixth  ;  is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  less  than  one-fifth. 

3 J  63.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  you 
account  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
common  women  and  of  brothels  ?  —  By  conti- 
nually taking  the  young  females  who  find  their 
way  into  the  brothels,  sending  some  to  their 
friends,  others  to  hospitals,  and  homes.  The 
brothels  became  empty,  and  one  by  one  closed. 

3164.  But  I  presume  that  you  would  connect 
that  in  some  way  with  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
would  you  not  ? — I  consider  it  has  been  done  en- 
tirely by  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts.  Before  the  Acts  were  put  into  ope- 
ration, I  was  for  several  years  visiting  those 
brothels  with  no  effect  as  regards  their  reduc- 
tion. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

3165.  You  stated  that  you  visited  the  brothels 
as  part  of  your  police  duty  before  the  Acts 
commenced  ? — Yes. 

3166.  Had  the  visits  which  you  made  before 
the  Acts  came  into  execution  any  eftect  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  common  women  or  brothels? 
— Not  the  slightest ;  in  fact  they  continued  to 
increase. 

3167.  I  think  you  speak  from  the  experience 
of  four  years  before  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  was  for 
four  years  practically  visiting  those  brothels,  be- 
fore the  Act  of  1864  was  passed. 

-  3168.  You  visited  the  brothels  for  four  years 
before  the  Acts  came  into  operation,  but  not 
having  then  the  poweis  which  were  afterwards 
given  to  you  by  the  Acts,  you  were  unable  to 
reduce  the  nmnljer  of  either  the  brothels  or  the 
common  women  ;  was  that  so  ? — They  were  not 
reduced  in  any  way  ;  but  increased. 

3169.  What,  judging  by  your  experience,  is 
your  opinion  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  common  women  and  the 
number  of  brothels?— They  tend  to  reduce  them 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  must  do  so 
wherever  they  are  put  into  operation. 

3170.  Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  you 
can  attribute  this  striking  reduction  both  in  the 
number  of  common  women  and  of  brothels  ? — No, 
1  know  of  none.  Many  things  have  been  sug- 
gested, but,  practically,  that  there  really  has  been 
no  other  cause.  The  duties  have  been  performed 
in  the  district  by  the  local  police,  just  as  they 
were  before  with  regard  to  such  houses. 

3171.  Then  I  understand  you  to  attribute  the 
I'eduction  in  both  cases  to  the  operation  of  the 
Acts ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3172.  As  regards  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
prostitution,  can  you  tell  me  what  number  of 
juvenile  prostitutes,  by  which  I  mean  girls  under 
17  years  of  age,  there  were  in  the  district  at  the 
time  when  the  Acts  came  into  operation ;  what 
is  your  definition  of  a  juvenile  prostitute? — I 
should  call  a  juvenile  prostitute  a  girl  under  20, 
that  is  my  definition. 

3173.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  young 
prostitutes  under  20  in  your  district  at  the  time 
when  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — Yes.  The 
number  on  the  1st  of  January  1866,  or  rather  on 
the  31st  of  December  1865,  when  I  took  the 
ages  was  1,060 ;  the  Act  had  then  been  in  opera- 
tion nine  months. 

3174.  Will  you  give  the  numbers  and  the 
ages?- — Fifteen  years  of  age  and  under,  212; 
16  years  of  age  and  under  18,  434;  18  years 
of  age  and  under  20,  414  ;  making  a  total  of 
1,060. 

3175.  There  were  1,060  prostitutes  under  the 
age  of  20  in  your  district  on  the  31st  of  December 
1865  ?— Yes  ;  on  the  1st  of  January  1866. 

3176.  Now,  can  you  give  me  the  number  and 
ages  of  juvenile  prostitutes  under  20  in  the  year 
1869? — In  1869  there  were  37,  15  years  of  age 
and  under;  107,  16  years  of  age  and  under  18  ; 
and  176,  18  years  of  age  and  under  20  ;  making 
a  total  of  320.  That  is  on  the  1st  January  1869, 
when  the  jDcriodical  examinations  were  com- 
menced, which  is  my  reason  for  fixing  that  date. 
In  January  1872  there  were  none  under  15 
years  of  age;  10  from  16  to  18  years  of  age; 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
and  41   18  years  of  age  and  under  20  ;  making  a 
total  of  5 1 . 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3177.  Those  figures  do  not  agree  with  the 
figures  of  Captain  Harris's  return  ? — I  think  they 
do.  Captain  Harris's  return  is  made  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  those  on  the  1st  of  January. 

3178.  Are  not  these  figures  to  the  end  of  the 
year? — The  return  for  1866  is  to  the  end  of  thu 
year  1865.  In  1872  the  total  number  is  51,  and 
in  1881,  the  1st  of  January,  there  were  two 
only,  16  years  of  age  and  under  18. 

3179.  How  many  were  there  under  15  ? — 
None  ;  32  under  20  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say, 
18  and  under  20  ;  making  a  total  of  34  under  20, 
on  1st  of  January  1881. 

3180.  In  Captain  Harris's  return  there  are 
23  ? — Probably  you  are  only  taking  one  column 
I  have  given  the  numbers  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20  ;  that  would  be  two ;  they  are  9  at  18, 
and  23  at  19,  total  32.     I  did  it  for  brevity. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3181.  Then,  in  the  course  of  15  years,  the 
number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  has  been  reduced 
from  1,060  to  34;  is  that  so? — That  is  so. 

3182.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  exactly  one-thirtieth 
in  December  1880  of  what  it  was  in  December 
1865  ;  is  not  that  so? — Nearly  so. 

3183.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  you 
attribute  this  reduction  ? — Entirely  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

3184.  By  what  process  have  the  Acts  reduced, 
or  enabled  you  to  reduce,  the  number  of  juvenile 
prostitutes? — 1st.  The  power  to  remove  those 
found  diseased  to  hospital.  2nd.  The  constables 
employed  under  these  Acts  see  those  girls  at 
once  when  they  get  into  brothels,  and,  if  they 
are  very  young,  the  first  thing  is  to  communi- 
cate with  their  friends,  or  if  they  are  orphans,  as  a 
good  many  of  them  are,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
should  go  to  some  one  of  the  homes,  and  they  are 
helped  to  do  so.     That  is  the  first  process. 

3185.  You  get  them  before  they  are  hardened, 
before  they  become  accustomed  to  the  life? — 
Quite  so.  Farther,  juvenile  prostitutes,  girls 
under  20,  if  left  alone,  as  prostitutes,  are  decoys 
for  others.  The  first  thing  they  do,  if  left  alone, 
is  to  find  some  one  of  their  own  age  to  accom- 
pany them  ;  therefore  by  taking  such  girls  out  of 
the  brothels,  you  suppress  very  many  evils. 

3186.  Therefore  you  not  only  stop  the  prosti- 
tution in  the  case  of  tliose  girls  whom  you  find 
out,  but  you  prevent  them  from  acting  as  decoys 
for  others  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3187.  Can  you  give  any  instances  within  your 
experience  of  girls  who  have  been  saved  from  an 
immoral  life  in. that  way? — Yes,  of  very  large 
numbers  ;  an  instance  occurred  the  day  before  I 
came  away.  A  girl  came  in  from  Cornwall,  and 
was  placed  in  service  in  Plymouth  ;  her  mistress 
turned  her  away  at  night,  and  she  was  found  in  a 
brothel.  She  declared  she  had  not  slept  with 
any  man,  although  she  was  seen  with  a  man  in 
the  house.  It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she 
could  go  to  a  place  where  there  is   a  bed  pro- 
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vided,  and  she  did,  and  she  is  now  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Home. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3188.  Was  she  an  innocent  girl? — She  said 
that ;  but  it  is  somewhat  questionable.  She  is 
only  16  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3189.  She  was  going  to  a  house  of  ill  fame  ? — 
She  was  in  the  house,  and  in  a  bed-room  with  a 
man. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3190.  You  did  not  say  so? — 1  said  she  was  in 
a  brothel. 

3191.  You  did  not  say  that  she  was  in  a  bed- 
room with  a  man?  —  She  was  at  No.  9,  Fore- 
street,  Stonehouse,  and  her  parents  have  been 
informed  where  she  is  now,  and  are  very  thank- 
ful. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

3192.  She  had  been  turned  out  late  at  night 
by  her  mistress? — That  is  so.  Her  mistress  was 
asked  the  reason  why,  and  she  gave  her  a  bad 
character.  Another  case,  which  occurred  a  few 
days  ago.  The  tiither  is  a  labourer  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's'Dockyard  at  Devonport,  and  has  only  one 
daughter,  who  is  19  years  of  age  ;  she  left  home 
one  Sunday  and  having  stopped  out  late,  was 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  go  home,  she  was  found  in  a 
brothel.  At  first  she  gave  a  false  name;  but 
afterwards  gave  me  her  right  name,  and  the  pa- 
rents were  communicated  with,  and  her  mother 
went  to  the  brothel,  and  took  her  daughter  home 
with  her. 

Mr.  Osborne  3Iorgan. 

3193.  Have  you  any  other  instances  that  you 
can  give  the  Committee  ? — Yes ;  the  week  before 
that  there  was  a  girl  who  came  from  Cornwall 
and  was  found  in  a  brothel  in  Fore-street,  Stone- 
house.  She*  said  the  woman  there  had  tried  to 
induce  her  to  do  what  was  wrong.  She  was 
placed  in  lodgings,  and  a  lady,  who  takes  a  very 
active  interest  in  these  matters,  aided  by  the 
editor  of  the  "Western  Morning  News,"  f  amd 
her  a  situation. 

3194.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  girls,  in  fits  of 
tempei',  sometimes  run  away  from  home,  or  just 
as  in  the  case  that  you  put,  are  turned  adrift  by 
their  mistresses,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
brothel-keepers,  and  in  that  way  go  wrong? — 
Yes,  it  is  so  ;  and  before  the  Acts  were  put 
into  operation  brothel-keepers  would  look  out 
for  such  girls,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  way  for 
a  time  until  they  got  hardened.  Now,  every 
female  who  finds  her  way  into  a  brothel  has  to 
be  seen  within  24  hours,  and  I  expect  it  to  be 
done  within  12. 

3195.  The  result  of  that,  as  I  understand  you 
to  say,  is,  that  if  they  are  not  actually  reclaimed, 
at  any  rate  they  are  put  in  the  way  of  reclama- 
tion ? — Yes,  they  are  helped  to  the  right  paths. 
I  will  give  another  case,  which  is  also  in  the 
Hampton  Home,  and  which  occurred  only  a 
little  time  ago.  The  girl  had  neither  father  nor 
mother;  an  oriDhan,  16  years  of  age.  She  was 
found  in  a  house   of  ill   fame,  and  sent  to    the 
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Greenside  Refuge,  where  we  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  for  instruction,  &c. 

3196.  There  are  some  girls,  I  suppose,  who 
are  restored  to  their  friends ;  was  there  not  some 
case  of  the  daughter  of  a  master  mariner  at 
Plymouth  who  went  back  to  her  friends  ? — Yes, 
some  little  time  ago  ;  a  gentleman,  the  master  of 
a  large  vessel,  who  has  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  only  16,  ran  away  from  home.  She 
gave  a  false  name. 

3197.  Has  she  been  restored  to  her  friends? — 
Yes,  the  mother  came  to  me,  as  a  large  number 
of  parents  do,  to  ask  for  assistance,  and  a  man 
was  sent  to  show  her  where  the  girl  was,  and  she 
was  taken  home. 

3198.  Did  you  find  her,  and  restore  her  to  her 
parents  r — Yes.  That  circumstance  reminds  me 
of  something  else,  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
mention  it.  At  the  same  time  as  we  found  this 
girls,  two  other,  who  have  most  respectable 
friends,  were  both  restored  in  the  same  way  ; 
three  in  one  day. 

3199.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say, 
that  parents  often  apply  to  you  for  information 
and  assistance  in  recovering  girls  who  have  run 
away  fi-om  home,  or  who  have  left  service,  or 
who  have  been  turned  away  from  service  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  so  well  known  in  the  district  that  we 
sometimes  get  two  or  three  inquiries  in  the  day, 
whilst  sometimes  Ave  go  a  week  or  10  days 
without  any.  I  had  three  such  inquiries  the 
week  before  I  came  away ;  last  week. 

3200.  And  in  how  many  cases  are  you  able  to 
trace  the  girls  ? — If  they  are  in  the  district,  we 
are  sure  to  find  them.  In  most  cases  they  are 
found  before  the  applications  are  made. 

3201.  But  for  the  fact  of  the  Acts  being  in 
operation  would  it  be  possible,  or  would  it  be  so 
easy,  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of  those  girls  ? — 
No.  Parents  often  go  to  brothels  to  look  for 
their  daughters,  and  are  not  able  to  find  them. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  case  in  which  a  mother 
came  to  me  respecting  her  daughter.  The 
parents  are  highly  respectable  people  in  Devon- 
port.  The  daughter  was  15  years  old.  When 
the  mother  came  to  me  I  was  leaving  Plymouth 
by  train  for  Dartmouth,  and  told  her  at  once 
where  I  thought  she  would  find  the  girl.  She 
said,  "  No,  Mr.  Anniss,  I  have  been  there,  but 
they  say  my  child  is  not  there."  I  sent  a  man 
with  the  father,  and  they  denied  that  the  girl 
was  there.  That  was  in  the  morning.  When  I 
came  back  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  the  father  and 
mother  were  waiting  in  very  great  distress,  and 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  going  to  the  brothel.  I  went  with 
the  father,  and,  after  two  hours,  found  the  girl, 
who  had  been  secreted  in  a  room  close  by.  That 
was  a  very  notorious  house,  and  had  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  had  been  trying  to  get 
it  indicted  for  some  time.  I  got  into  one  of  the 
bed-rooms,  where  I  heard  some  rustling  in  a 
cupboard,  and  I  sat  down,  refusing  to  leave  the 
room  until  the  cupboard  door  was  opened.  I 
stayed  thei'e  for  two  hours.  The  girl  whom  I 
was  looking  for  was  foimd  in  an  adjoining  house  ; 
the  old  brothel-keeper  having  sent  for  her ;  and 
a  second  one  was  found  shut  tip  in  the  cup- 
board. 

3202.   Then  do  I  rightly  understand  that  those 


Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued, 
girls  are  frequently  secreted,  and  that,  but  for 
the  powers  which  the  vVcts  give  you,  their 
friends  would  not  get  at  them  ? — They,  the 
brothel-keepers,  would  not  allow  their  friends  to 
see  tliem,  was  it  not  for  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  Police. 

3203.  These  brothel  keepers  secrete  the  girls 
in  the  house,  and,  but  for  the  powers  given  you 
by  the  Acls,  it  would  be  impossible  to  institute 
an  effective  and  complete  search  in  the  houses  ? 
— We  have  to  find  all  females  who  are  leading 
immoral  lives,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  discipline 
that  we  see  all  such ;  and,  if  any  of  the  brothel- 
keepers  jDersist  in  disallowing  the  police  to  see 
them,  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  close  such 
brothels.  That  is  if  they  attempt  to  secrete  or 
harbour  girls  of  tender  age  in  their  houses. 

Mr;  William  Fowler. 

3204.  You  have  no  power  under  the  Act  to 
do  that,  have  you  ? — We  have  no  power  of  entry 
besides  the  ordinary  powers.  I  have  given  the 
facts  as  they  stand.  Knowing  that  the  brothel- 
keeper  referred  to  was  determined  to  do  what  we 
found  her  doing  that  night,  I  at  once  set  myself 
in  comtnunication  with  the  magistrates,  and  the 
house  was  indicted.  That  old  bawd  cleared  out 
of  Plymouth,  and  came  up  and  opened  a  brothel 
at  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  where  she  carried 
on,  as  she  said,  "a  very  roaring  trade,"  not 
interfered  with  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
Police. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3205.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  "the  Acts 
were  in  operation,  were  you  in  the  habit  of 
searching  those  brothels  and,  if  you  did  so,  did 
you  do  so  OS  effectually  as  you  have  done  since'? 
— We  do  not  use  the  word  "  search  ;"  but  if  I 
found  there  were  stragglers  or  deserters  fre- 
quenting bi-othels,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  there 
and  apprehend  such  stragglers  or  deserters,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  in  the  streets,  and  by  the 
same  rule  we  see  those  common  women  that  are 
in  such  brothels. 

3206.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  said 
that  your  figures  show  that  your  entry  into  those 
houses  had  not  been  attended  with  the  same  suc- 
cessful results  before  and  after  the  Act  ? — They 
had  no  effect  at  all  before  the  passing  of  the 
Acts,  because  at  that  time  we  took  no  notice  of 
females  ;  we  simply  went  there  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  men  who  were  away  from  their 
duties, 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

3207.  If  you  took  no  notice  of  them,  how  was 
it  that  you  knew  the  number  that  existed  at  that 
time  ? —  [  had  an  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  brothels  and  prostitutes  in  the  district. 

3208.  You  have  given  us  a  return  ending 
19th  December  1863  ;  was  that  the  time? — Yes, 
I  had  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of 
brothels  and  common  prostitutes  in  the  district, 
and  that  return  I  sent  in  on  the  31st  December 
1863. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 
3'209.   So  that,  in  fact,   you  made  that  return 
in  pursuance  of  a  duty  that  was  imposed  upon 
you  ? — Yes. 

3210.  But 
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Mr.  William  Fowler. 

3210.  But,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  you 
made  those  investigations  not  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  at  all  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

3211.  You  had  the  same  power  by  law  as  re- 
gards searching  those  brothels,  both  before  the 
Acts  were  passed  and  afterwards  ? — Yes,  but  as 
a  matter  of  discipline  the  procedure  is  dif- 
ferent. 

3212.  You  had  the  same  power  before  the 
Acts,  as  regards  that  matter,  as  you  had  after  ? 
— We  acted  in  the  same  way  in  our  duties ; 
that  is  to  say,  wherever  we  found  men  har- 
boured in  brothels  as  absentees,  we  entered 
such  brothels,  and  people  who  harboured  such 
absentees  from  the  Navy  were  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3213.  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  me,  that 
if  a  girl  became  a  prostitute  you  would  know  it 
within  21  hours  ;  by  what  process  would  you 
discover  it?  —  The  district  is  divided  into  six 
sub-districts,  and  each  constable  has  to  visit 
every  brothel,  at  least  twice  a  day,  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  any  females  therefrom  the  previous 
day,  and  to  report  the  circumstances  to  me. 

3214.  Since  when  has  that  pi'actice  com- 
menced ? — Immediately  we  had  a  number  of 
beds  in  the  hospital  sufficient  to  take  all  the 
diseased  cases  in,  viz.,  since  1868.  Before  that 
we  were  not  so  careful  in  this  respect,  but  for  12 
years  that  has  been  done  regularly  and  care- 
fully. 

3215.  It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  Acts  increase 
clandestine  prostitution;  is  that  your  opinion? — 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  the  thing  is  incon- 
sistent. Even  if  we  did  not  interfere  with  these 
young  girls,  clandestine  prostitutes  when  we 
find  them,  the  very  fact  of  its  being  known  that 
constables  visit  all  brothels  would  have  quite  the 
opposite  effect.  The  number  of  clandestine  pros- 
titutes has  decreased  nearly  ten-fold.  The 
number  now  is  about  40,  and  there  were  cer- 
tainlv  nearly  400  when  we  started,  I  think  I 
know  it  better  than  anyone  else,  in  the  district. 

3216.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  Acis, 
so  far  from  increasing  clandestine  prostitution, 
has  diminished  it  ;  is  that  so  ? — Clearly. 

3217.  You  state  that  the  number  of  clandes- 
tine prostitutes  has  been  reduced  from  300  to 
40  ? — I  say,  about  that,  and  I  know  well  how 
it  is  done, 

3218.  In  what  way,  if  at  all,  would  the  Acts 
tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes ? — First,  the  fact  of  those  people  who  are 
inclined  to  such  a  life,  knowing  that  they  will 
be  at  once  found  out,  and  if  they  continue  the 
life,  be  registered  as  common  prostitutes. 

3219.  You  think  that  the  fear  of -being  brought 
under  the  Acts  ojDerates  as  a  deterrent  in  the 
■case  of  clandestine  prostitutes  1 — Yes.  In  the 
next  place,  such  cases  as  I  quoted  to  you  just 
now  ;  those  people  have  their  associates,  and,  as 
we  say,  sometimes,  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,"  and  they  go  at  once  and  tell  their 
companions,  and  if  they  do  not  tell  them  all  they 
know,  they  say,  "  You  had  better  take  warning, 
or  you  will  be  found  out,  as  we  have  been." 

3220.  Do  the  police  endeavour  to  warn  those 
clandestine   prostitutes  against    pursuing    their 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
course  of  life,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  continue 
to  pursue  it,  they  will  bring  themselves  within 
the  Acts,  and  does  that  operate  as  a  deterrent  ? 
— Yes.  In  practice,  every  femalefound  in  a  brothel, 
or  house  of  ill  fame,  is  at  once  told  the  character 
of  the  house  (not  but  what  they,  as  a  rule,  know 
it),  and  is  informed  if  she  persists  in  remaining 
there,  she  will  have  to  subject  herself  lo  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Acts.  They  are  also  told  that 
if  they  have  not  the  means  to  return  to  their 
friends  it  will  be  found  for  them ;  and  if  they  are 
very  young,  mere  children  of  14  or  15,  they  are 
requested  to  leave  at  once. 

3221.  Are  they  sent  to  homes? — In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases.  In  others  their  parents, 
if  they  are  in  the  district,  are  communicated 
with.  In  each  case,  of  one  who  belongs  to  the 
district,  her  parents  are  told. 

3222.  Then,  in  fact,  the  operation  is  three- 
fold ;  in  the  first  place  they  are  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  being  brought  under  the  Act,  if  they  are 
leading  an  immoral  life  ;  then  they  are  exhorted 
to  return  to  their  homes;  and,  thirdly,  their 
parents  and  friends  are  informed  of  their  doings, 
and  put  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  them ;  is  that 
so  ? — That  is  so.  Xo  female  is  brought  under 
the  Acts  in  the  district  that  I  have  charge  of 
before  she  has  had  an  opportunity  of  discon- 
tinuing the  immoral  life  she  has  commenced. 

3223.  Then  she  is  brought  under  the  Acts, 
not  only  after  she  has  commenced  her  course  of 
life,  but  after  she  has  had  an  opportunity,  if  she 
chooses,  of  leaving  it;  is  that  so? — That  is  the 
practice.  Everyone  is  told  that,  if  she  has  made 
a  mistake  and  desires  to  discontinue  her  mode  of 
life,  she  will  have  a  helping  hand  to  do  it.  With 
regard  to  clandestine  prostitution,  a  person-,  who 
called  herself  a  lady,  certainly  of  very  respect- 
able famil}',  who  had  lived  in  Torquay,  about 
35  miles  from  Plymouth,  came  and  took  a  house 
near  the  Hoe,  Plymouth,  really  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  one  or  two  friends.  She  was  found 
in  a  biothel  in  Raleigh-street.  Plymouth,  and 
was  at  once  reminded  where  she  was.  She 
said,  "  Well,  I  have  done  the  same  thing  in. 
Torquay,  and  have  never  been  interfered  with, 
why  should  I  be  interfered  with  in  Ply- 
mouth ?  " 

Mr.  Stansfeld, 

3224.  She  had  done  what  in  Torquay? — 
Been  in  the  habit  of  cohabiting  with  men.  I 
saw  her,  myself,  and  told  her  that  if  she  at- 
tempted to  do  it  in  Plymouth,  she  would  be  con- 
sidered a  common  prostitute.  She  thanked  me 
for  the  caution,  packed  up  her  furniture,  and 
went  back  to  Torquay. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3225.  What  became  of  her  ? — I  do  not  know. 
She  belonged  to  a  very  good  family. 

3226.  Could  you  give  me  any  other  instances  ? 
— There  would  be  numerous  instances  of  mar- 
ried women,  whose  husbands  were  at  sea,  who 
are  getting  their  half- pay. 

3227.  There  are  girls,  I  suppose,  who  are 
upon  the  border  land,  between  levity  and  immo- 
rality, and  you  get  them  at  that  particular  state 
when  they  are  not  hardened,  and  you  are  able 
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partly  by  exhortation  and  partly  by  determents, 
to  prevent  their  becoming  prostitutes? — Yes,  a 
very  large  number. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3228.  When  you  say  Plymouth,  do  you  mean 
the  three  towns  ? — I  do ;  I  speak  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.   Oiborne  Morgan. 

3229.  Would  there  be  much  clandestine  pros- 
titution that  would  escape  your  observation 
altogether?— No,  not  much;  there  are  many 
reasons  to  prevent  such. 

3230.  Why  would  it  not  escape  you? — The 
men  are  continually  about ;  every  brothel  is 
visited  twice  in  the  24  hours,  at  various  times, 
and  other  houses  where  they  are  likely  to  go; 
houses  of  accommodation.  Then  there  is  a  large 
number  of  common  women  all  over  the  district; 
they  have  their  eyes  o])eu,  and  although  the 
police  do  not  act  upon  anything  they  say,  there 
is  very  httle  chance  of  a  woman  going  on  long 
•without  being  found  out. 

Chairman. 

3231.  You  never  interfere  with  women  who 
are  living  privately  with  men  ? — No  ;  any  woman 
kept  by  one  gentleman  is  recognised,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  as  if  she  was  married.  We 
do  not  interfere  with  a  woman  living  with  one 
man,  no  matter  of  what  class  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3232.  If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  is  his 
wife,  without  being  his  wife,  you  would  not  in- 
terfere ? — No,  not  unless  she  found  her  way 
into  a  brothel  with  other  men. 

3233.  May  I  ask  by  whom  these  acts  are 
carried  out  under  your  superintendence  ;  I  think 
their  e?;ecution  is  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3234.  The  local  police  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  "* — Nothing.  We  have  one  serjeant 
and  six  constables  in  the  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  district. 

3235.  Are  they  men  of  intelligence  ;  I  stip- 
pose  they  are  picked  men? — We  take  all  the 
care  possible,  and  do  our  best  to  pick  the  men 
for  steadiness  and  sobriety,  and  they  are  all 
married  men. 

3236.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaints  being- 
made  as  to  the  improper  or  harsh  execution  of  the 
acts,  or  of  virtuous  women  being  taken  up  under 
them  ? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  if 
the  acts  are  carried  out  fairly  it  is  impossible  as  re- 
gards the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  district,  and 
I  say  it  unhesitatingly,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  a  virtuous  woman  being  interfered 
with,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  people 
who  do  not  know.  If  any  gentleman  will  come 
and  see  the  working  for  one  month,  he  will  see 
that,  in  practice,  a  mistake  is  impossible. 

3237.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  virtuous 
woman  or  quasi-virtuous  woman  been  interfered 
-with? — Certainly  not. 

3238.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Acts  lead  to 
immorality  amongst  young  people  of  both  sexes. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  districts  which  are  sub- 
jected to  them  ;  you  were  in  this  district-  four 
years  before  the  Act  came  into  operation;  da 
you  know  anything  personally  about  the  state  of 
the  morality  of  the  district  before  that  time, 
particularly  as  regards  young  people? — Yes  ;  I 
knew  it  well.  It  was  a  very  different  state  of 
things  from  what  it  is  now.  There  were  many 
houses  then  in  the  district  where  young  lads  and 
girls  met  together  without  let  or  hindrance  for. 
immoral  purposes  before  the  Acts  were  jrat  into 
operation,  which  have  been  entirely  stamped 
out. 

Mr,  Stansfeld: 

3239.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  houses 
specially  appropriated  to  the  reception,  practi- 
cally, of  children  ? — That  really  was  so. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

3240.  Why  were  they  not  stopped  by  the 
police  ? — The  police  do  not  interfere  inside  a 
house  unless  they  are  called  in.  We  must  not 
expect  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  police. 
If  there  is  noise  or  disorder,  the  police  are 
called  in  and  they  see  what  is  going  on  inside 
of  that  house  and  take  action  thereon. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 

3241.  At  that  time  the  metropolitan  body  of 
the  police,  of  which  you  are  the  head,  did  not 
exist,  did  they?— Yes,  for  the  apprehension  of 
stragglers  and  deserters,  and  we  visited  those 
houses,  but  then  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  those 
children. 

3242.  The  Acts  not  having  been  passed  there 
were  no  police  appointed  and  told  off  to  carry 
the  Acts  into  execution  ? — No. 

3243.  Therefore  it  was  left  to  the  operation  of 
the  ordinarjf  law,  just  as  it  would  be  in  Torquay 
or  any  other  place  not  under  the  Acts  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3244.  I  asked  you  whether  you  coidd  give  me 
any  general  idea  of  the  state  of  morality  in  your 
district  before  the  Acts  were  in  operation,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  condition  of  young 
people  of  both  sexes  '. — It  certainly  was  bad,  as 
those  figures  show..  Before  we  had  been  carry- 
ing out  the  Acts  for  three  months  it  was  at  once 
discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  disease 
was  amongst  juvenile  prostitutes,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  that,  and  therefore  I  looked 
about  to  find  a  remedy,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
to  visit  all  those  places,  which  were  Avell-known 
to  me  to  be  frequented  by  youths  for  a  Ions;  time 
before  I  commenced  these  duties. 

3245.  What  state  of  things  did_  you  find 
there  ? — They  were  houses  set  apart  where  boys 
and  girls  met  and  had  their  debauch  just  at  their 
will. 

3246.  At  what  age?— Varying  from  12  to  IS 
years  of  age.  You  would  find,  for  instance,  one 
house  frequented  by  butcher  boys  and  drovers, 
another  by  sailor  and  drummer  boys,  &c. 

3247-  Did  girls  live  in  those  houses  ? — Yes,  in 
some  of  them,  but  in  others  they  only  resorted 
to  them  at  given  times.  I  have  found  as  many 
as  15  or  20  in  some  of  those  houses. 

3248.  Were    they    all    young    girls?— They 

would 
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would  be  young  girls.  Those  houses  could  not 
exist  ;  the  very  fact  of  our  visits  to  them  would 
shut  them  up.  It  was  not  part  of  my  duty,  but 
I  did  not  scruple  to  speak  to  the  parents  or 
friends  of  such  children  as  were  found  in  such 
dens  of  vice. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

3249.  Why  did  you  not  do  that  before  ? 
— My  attention  was  not  called  directlj^  to  those 
girls  ;  but,  when  I  found  that  they  were  frequent- 
ing such  places  and  spreading  disease,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

3250.  'J'hen  the  only  thing  that  the  Act  did 
was  to  call  j'our  attention  to  it  ? — It  brought  it 
•direcily  under  my  observation. 

Mr.  Oihorne  Morgan. 

3251.  That  Act  gave  you  the  power  to  place 
those  women  on  the  register  ? — If  they  continued 
to  lead  immoral  lives,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  did 
not  take  warning. 

3252.  Therefoie,  in  fact,  as  I  understand,  the 
real  virtue  of  the  Act,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, was,  that  it  gave  you  a  power  by  which  yon 
were  able  to  trace  any  of  those  women,  and  find 
out  wliethcr  they  were  leading  an  immoral  life, 
and  if  they  refused,  al'ter  due  warning,  to  abandon 
that  life,  it  gave  you  the  power  to  put  them  upon 
the  register? — It  not  only  gave  the  power,  but 
the  duty.  Whatever  their  age  may  be,  if  they 
persist  in  conducting  themselves  as  common 
prostitutes,  if  they  do  not  submit  to  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Acts,  voluntarily,  I  have  to  make  a 
report,  and  they  are  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates. 

3253.  Whether  for  good,  or  evil,  that  was  the 
power  which  the  Acts  gave  you  ? — Yes.  These 
children  in  1865  and  1866  were  found  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  as  regards  disease,  filth,  and 
squalor.  I  remember  a  case  where  I  had  to 
purchase  articles  of  clothing  to  cover  a  coloured 
girl.  There  were  two  of  them  diseased  ;  one  only 
13  years  old.     Such  cases  then  were  numerous. 

325 1.  You  have  already  given  evidence  as  to 
the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  juvenile 
prostitutes  ;  I  suppose,  therefore,  I  may  take  it, 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Acts  have 
operated  very  largely  to  prevent  immorality 
amongst  young  people  of  both  sexes  ? — Yes,  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  Acts  operate  very 
largely  in  that  direction.  For  instance,  when  we 
started,  nearly  every  brothel-keeper  had  one  of 
those  young  girls  as  a  servant,  wluch  meant 
being  trained  to  prostitution. 

3255.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  to  get 
young  girls  into  service  in  brothels,  and  then  to 
train  them  for  prostitution? — It  was  really  a 
matter  of  fact  that  some  of  those  brothel-keepers 
had  two,  but  the  majority  of  them  one,  and 
nobody  interfered.  People  would  put  their 
daughters  there,  and  be  very  angry  when  I  in- 
terfered with  it.  I  have  a  return  of  the  number 
of  children  as  servants,  and  brothel-keepers,  and 
prostitutes,  in  the  district  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3256.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  prevent 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
those  brothel-keepers  having  these  young  ser- 
vants ? — It  is  really  so  ;  that  is  what  I  wish  to 
convey.  If  I  find  brothel-keepers  attempting 
to  have  these  girls  as  servants  I  take  steps  to 
prevent  it.  I  spoke  of  brothel-keepers  being 
prosecuted  the  other  day  ;  it  was  entirely  in 
consequence  of  some  of  these  miserable  creatures 
persisting  in  having  young  girls  in  their  houses. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3257.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  very 
great  diminution,  in  juvenile  prostitution  parti- 
cularly, which  has  taken  place  since  the  Acts 
were  passed  ;  will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully 
in  what  way  the  existence  of  the  Acts  has  tended 
to  reduce  that  practice? — It  has  operated  in 
various  ways  ;  first,  the  parents  of  girls,  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  acquainted  Avith  the 
fact  that  their  children  are  frequenting  such 
houses ;  secondly,  children  are  daily  removed 
from  such  houses,  others  are  prevented  from 
entering,  &c.,  &c. 

3258.  Could  that  take  place  if  the  Acts  were 
not  in  operation  ? — Not  unless  we  had  some  law 
diff^ereut  to  what  we  have  now.  There  is  no  law 
in  existence,  that  I  know  of,  that  would  really 
operate. 

3259.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
towns  where  these  regulations  are  not  in  opera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

3260.  In  the  case  of  Torquay,  which  you  have 
mentioned,  would  there  exist  any  means  by 
which  the  fact  of  a  young  girl's  leading  a  life  of 
prostitution  could  be  discovered  by  her  parents, 
and  by  which  they  could  find  out  where  she  was  ? 
— It  would  not  be  known.  A  girl  could  go  to 
Torquay,  or  any  other  town,  and  hide  herself 
away  almost  as  long  as  she  liked. 

3261.  But  she  cannot  do  that  in  subjected 
districts? — No,  certainly  not. 

3262.  Then  I  understand  you  to  put  it  in  this 
way,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the 
non-subjected  districts,  there  do  not  exist  those 
facilities  which  you  have  in  subjected  districts, 
for  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  girls  who  have 
fallen,  or  who  are  on  the  point  of  falling,  and  for 
restoring  them  to  their  friends? — That  is  so.  You 
have  just  reminded  me  of  a  case.  There  were 
two  young  uirls  at  Plymouth,  they  were  both  in 
service,  and  they  got  into  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
and  at  once  the  brothel-keepei's  said  :  '"'  The 
police  will  be  about,  and  we  shall  have  to  tell 
them  that  you  ai-e  here  ;"  and  they  said,  "  Then 
we  will  leave,"  and  they  left,  and  went  off  to 
Torquay.  They  were  there  for  a  month,  and 
then  found  their  way  back  to  Plymouth.  In  the 
meantime  their  friends  had  communicated  with 
me,  and  the  same  night  they  came  back  they 
were  taken  home. 

3263.  And  they  were  not  found  in  Torquay  ? 
— No,  they  were  not  found  in  Torquay.  That 
is  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year. 

3264.  For  a  month  they  were  in  Torquay  and 
they  could  not  be  traced  ;  but  the  very  night 
that  they  came  back  to  Plymouth  they  were 
traced? — They  were. 

3265.  A  good  many  questions  have  been  asked 
of  other  witnesses  about  the  spread  of  contagious 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
diseases  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the  Plymouth 
district;  I  will  not  ask  you  any  ijuestions  about 
that,  although  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to 
answer  questions  on  that  point ;  but  are  you 
aware  that  these  Acts  prevent  common  women 
from  recklessly  spreading  venereal  disease 
amongst  the  civil  population? — Necessarily  so. 
It  is  very  patent.  1  may  say  at  once  that  the 
first  200  women  that  I  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion in  Devonport  were  all  practising  prostitu- 
tion, and  they  were  all  found  to  be  diseased. 
That  was  when  we  commenced  these  duties. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

3266.  But  at  that  time  the  Act  only  enabled 
you  to  arrest  them  if  they  were  diseased? — Those 
women  were  really  practising  prostitution,  and 
would  still  do  it,  if  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
go  the  hospital.  We  have  instances  every  day. 
There  is  one  fact  which  I  look  upon  as  a  very 
unfortunate  one,  that  every  prostitute  found 
diseased  is  allowed  to  go  to  hospital  by  herself, 
to  place  herself  in  the  hospital.  The  first  evil 
consequence  of  that  is  she,  as  a  rule,  goes  away 
and  gets  drunk  before  going  to  hospital ;  and  the 
next  consequence,  which  is  veiy  much  more 
serious  to  the  ser\ice  is,  that  she  goes  off,  picks 
up  a  man  where  she  is  not  known,  and  sleeps 
with  him.  She  has  the  certificate  in  her  pocket, 
knows  that  she  is  affected  with  syphilis,  and  yet 
she  goes  and  sleeps  with  a  man  deliberately. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3267.  That  is  under  the  present  law? — Yes, 
that  is  a  defect,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  very  grave 
one. 

3268.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Acts  have 
reduced  venereal  disease  amongst  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  the  district  ? — Yes,  clearly  so. 

3269.  Can  you  give  any  proofs  of  that? — I 
have  various  proofs ;  for  instance,  when  I  com- 
menceil  my  duties  first,  I  used  to  have  a  hgst  of 
men  calling  on  me  to  give  information  that  they 
had  got  disease  from  this,  that,  and  the  other 
woman.  Now,  I  rarely  get  such  complaints.  I 
have  also  kept  a  return  of  the  number  of  paupers 
treated  in  the  various  workhouses  of  the  district, 
Avhicli  clearly  shows,  I  thirk,  the  state  of  disease 
in  the  district,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  lower 
classes. 

3270.  That  would  be  a  fair  index,  I  suppose, 
to  the  incidence  of  disease  in  the  civil  popula- 
tion ? — I  think  it  would.  It  is  for  the  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehoiise  district;  there  are 
three  workhouses.  In  Devonport,  iu  the  three 
years  directly  before  the  Acts  were  put  in 
operation,  the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  was 
214;  51  males  and  163  females.  In  Stonehouse 
Workhouse  there  were  51  cases,  all  females. 
In  Plymouth  Workhouse  ther-e  were  96  males 
and  455  females.  That  gives  a  total  number 
of  cases  of  147  males  and  669  females,  or  a  gross 
total  of  816  for  the  three  years.  I  have  them 
for  every  period  of  three  years  until  the 
three  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879.  In  Devon- 
port  Workhouse  there  were,  for  those  three 
yeai-s,  four  males  and  four  females.  In  Stone- 
house  Workhouse  there  were  no  males  and  two 
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females.  In  Plymoi\th  YVorkhouse  there  were 
15  males  and  18  females.  That  gives  a  total 
of  19  males  and  24  females,  or  a  gross  total  of 
43  as  compared  with  826. 

3271.  Where  does  that  return  come  from? — 
Those  figures  are  obtained  from  the  medical  men 
of  the  various  workhouses  every  year,  and  then 
compiled  into  that  shape. 

3272.  Are  they  sent  to  you? — It  is  collected 
every  year.  Those  cases  in  the  workhouses  now, 
as  regards  the  females,  include  pregnant  women. 
The  males  would  show  more  correctly  the 
amount  of  disease  in  the  district. 

'  3273.  1  suppose  that,  as  regards  the  health  of 
the  women,  the  Acts  are  a  great  benefit,  are  they 
not? — Clearly.  I  heard  a  ladv  say  the  other 
day,  that  she  thought  they  were  too  favourable 
for  them ;  that  there  ought  to  be  some  punish- 
ment attached  to  such  of  them  who  continued 
year  after  year,  in  the  way  of  placing  them  in 
homes,  for  a  given  time  even  against  their  will. 

Mr.  Stansfdd. 

3274.  That  what  was  too  good? — The  Act'5. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3275.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  sanitary 
efi^ect  of  these  Acts  is,  in  your  opinion,  indepen- 
dently of  the  reduction  of  venereal  disease  ;  have 
they  any  further  operation  in  checking  other 
diseases? — Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  bi-othels  are  really  hotbeds  of  every  kind  of 
disease,  not  merely  of  venereal. 

3276.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  small-pox  and  other 
Infectious  diseases  of  that  kind,  very  often 
originate  in  brothels  and  are  communicated  ' — 
Yes,  they  used  to  exist  to  a  very  serious  extent, 
and  yet  be  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  But 
now  such  cases  are  at  once  known,  and  iso- 
lated. If  I  find  a  case  of  small-pox,  measles, 
or  fever,  in  one  of  those  brothels,  I  at  once 
say,  "  You  must  isolate  that  case,  or  send  it 
away,"  otherwise  I  adopt  the  means  of  keeping 
men  of  the  service  away  from  such  houses. 

3277.  You  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  disease 
first  and  then  isolate  it? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

3278.  Under  what  section  do  you  do  that? — 
It  is  really  a  regulation  to  prevent  such  diseases 
being  spread,  and  which  I  feel  as  part  of  my  duty. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3279.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  do  that  under 
the  Public  Health  Act? — We  have  a  number  of 
ships  in  Plymouth,  and  those  ships  go  all  over 
the  world.  If  men  go  away  in  one  of  those  ships 
with  small-pox,  they  may  infect  a  large  number 
of  men  of  such  ships  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had 
instances  of  it.  What  I  always  do  is  this : 
if  the  brothel-keepers  do  not  take  steps  at  onc& 
to  isolate  such  cases,  I  ask  for  assistance  to  place 
that  house  out  of  bounds,  to  prevent  the  men  of 
the  service  from  entering,  and  then  the  houses 
are  cleansed. 

3280.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  brothels  enables  you  to  discover 
cases  of  infectious  disease,  not  being  of  a  venereal 
character,  and  to  isolate  them  ?  —  That  is  so ; 
such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

3281.  Do 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

3281.  Do  you  consider  that  in  that  respect  the 
Acts  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  population? — 
Yesj  they  have  been  a  very  great  benefit  in  that 
respect. 

3282.  You  say  that  from  your  personal  know- 
ledge ? — Yes,  1  speak  of  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  I  have  been 
compelled  to  have  the  houses  placed  out  of 
bounds. 

3283.  Going  to  another  subject,  as  regards 
public  decency,  what  effect  upon  the  state  of  the 
streets  say,  has  the  existence  or  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  had  to  your  knowledge? — The  Acts 
have  cleared  the  streets  of  a  host  of  half-starved 
young  creatures,  and  in  that  respect  have  been 
most  salutary. 

3284.  First  of  all,  comparing  the  state  of  the 
streets  in  your  district  now  with  the  state  before 
1865,  have  you  observed  any  change  ? — Every- 
thing is  changed.  Those  girls  being  wiped  away, 
the  streets  are  in  quite  a  different  state,  for  the 
better. 

3285.  Is  there  as  much  solicitation  now  as 
there  was  formerly  ?—  No ;  I  was  coming  to  that. 
Solicitation  is  an  offence,  although  we  do  not  act 
directly  on  it.  Women  who  come  in  in  large 
numbers  from  the  outlying  districts,  from  Exeter, 
Torquay,  &c.,  who  do  not  know  the  restrictions, 
and  are  found  soliciting  in  the  streets,  the  first 
time  they  are  seen  at  the  waiting-rooms,  are  told 
that  it  is  an  offence,  and  that  it  must  not  be  prac- 
tised ;  and  one  informs  the  other,  so  that  soli- 
citation is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

]Mr.  Hopioood. 

3286.  That  is  not  under  the  Acts? — Not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Acts ;  but  supposing  I  am  passing 
through  Plymouth  at  midnight,  and  a  prostitute 
from  Exeter  is  soliciting  in  the  streets,  and  to- 
morrow she  comes  under  my  notice  at  the  waiting- 
room,  I  at  once  remind  her  that  solicitations  in 
the  streets  is  an  offence,  and  hence  the  improve- 
ment spoken  of. 

Mr.  Osborne  Mon/an. 

3287.  The  honourable  Member  reminds  you 
that  that  is  not  owing  to  the  power  which  the 
Acts  give  you  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  discipline. 

3288.  You  would  put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  is 
the  power  which  you  have  behind  you,  under  the 
Acts,  which  enables  you  to  bring  this  deterrent  to 
bear  upon  them ?^ Yes;  every  woman  that  leads 
an  immoral  life  can  be  called  by  name.  They  are 
not  spoken  to  in  the  stteets,  but  there  are  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  to  them,  and  then  they  are 
reminded  that  it  must  not  happen;  and,  if  they 
make  use  of  foul  language,  the  same  thing  occurs. 
It  is  a  matter  of  discipline. 

3289.  Do  I  understand,  as  regards  the  state  of 
the  public  streets,  as  regards  solicitation  in  the 
public  streets,  and  as  regards  bad  language,  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  since  1865  ? 
— Yes,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment, certainly.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3290.  How  have  those  effects  been  produced? 
■ — In  the  first  place  a  large  number  of  these 
females  have  been  wiped  away,  as  before  stated. 

3291.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  number  of  pros- 
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titutes,  and  the  number  of  brothels,  have  been 
most  materially  decreased  ?  —  Yes.  I  do  not 
think  I  mentioned  it,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  those  poor  creatures,  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation,  not  only  lived  on  prostitution,  but 
partly  on  theft ;  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  thieving  carried  on.  Now  they 
are  all  well  known,  and  if  they  commii  theft  are 
sure  to  be  found  out,  and  it  is  prevented.  Then 
they  had  a  number  of  what  we  call  crimps 
hanging  about  after  them  ;  that  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time. 

3292.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  operations 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — Entirely;  I 
do  not  know  any  other  Act  which  has  effected  it 
at  all.  All  I  know  is  that  the  number  has  gone 
down  from  over  100  to  just  one  or  two,  and  I 
know  also  how  it  has  been  done. 

3293.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  regards 
the  women  who  are  left,  they  are  more  decent  in 
their  behaviour? — Yes,  outwardly  the}'  are  more 
decent ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3294.  And  they  also  become  more  honest,  and 
do  not  live  by  theft? — Certainly. 

3295.  Do  you  find  at  all,  that  the  behaviour 
and  the  language  of  the  common  women,  at  their 
own  residences,  are  improved  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
very  great  difference,  in  every  respect.  They 
are  still  prostitutes,  and  the  houses  are  still 
brothels ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  can  go 
through  without  finding  an  entire  change.  In 
the  first  place  now,  every  woman  has  a  room 
to  herself  ;  that  certainly  was  not  the  case  when 
we  commenced.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  they  are  known  by  name, 
and  they  would  at  once  be  admonished  if  they 
made  use  of  improper  language. 

]\Ir.  Slansfeld. 

3296.  Do  you  require  that  every  woman 
should  have  a  room  to  herself? — I  have  not  the 
power  to  request  it,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  discipline. 
If  I  find  brothel-keepers  allow  two  women  and 
two  men  to  go  into  one  room,  I  stop  it.  We 
often  used  to  find  two  men  and  two  women  in 
the  same  bedroom,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

3296*.  You  mean  that  every  woman  has  a 
room  to  herself  now,  at  the  time  that  she  is  en- 
tertaining a  man.'' — With  very  few  exceptions, 
a  woman  has  her  own  room  now,  which  she  calls 
her  room.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are 
few. 

Mr.  Osburae  Morgan. 

3297.  I  suppose  that  those  brothels  are  very 
much  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  seduction, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  open  to  every  kind 
of  vice.  Some  years  ago,  when  we  commenced 
first,  there  were  several  houses  known  as  night 
houses.  No  prostitutes  lived  in  them,  but  any 
one,  if  they  had  the  money  to  pay  for  the  accom- 
modation, could  get  it  and  remain  as  long  as 
they  liked  without  interference. 

3298.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  that  class 
of  houses  has  been  very  much  diminished? — 
Yes,  we  have  two  of  them  now,  and  they  give 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  There  are  only  two  now 
instead  of  50  formerly  ;  and  they  are  being  con- 
tinually visited  by  the  Contagious  Disease  Acts 
Police. 

X  3  3299.  I  suppose 
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3299.  I  suppose,  from  the  facilities  for  seduc- 
tion being  diminished  in  that  way,  you  would 
infer  that  seduction  itself  has  decsreased?— Yes,  I 
have  nnt  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  has  decreased 
very  much ;   I  get  instances  of  it. 

3300.  Could  you  support  what  you  state  by 
any  particular  instances  ? — I  know  gentlemen 
have  complained,  "  We  cannot  get  a  place  in 
Plymouth  to  go  to." 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

3301.  Under  what  law  do  you  suppress  them  ? 
— If  1  find  a  brothel  is  being  conducted  in  that 
way,  that  is,  taking  in  young  girls  and  married 
women,  and  prevented  the  police  from  cautioning 
them,  I  place  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  to  shut 
them  up. 

3302.  Under  the  ordinary  law  ?  —  Under  a 
regulation  for  such  cases. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3303.  As  I  understand  you,  the  arm  which 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  gives  you,  is  the 
power  of  putting  a  woman  on  the  register  ? — 
Yes. 

3301.  You  have  the  power  of  putting  a  woman 
on  the  register,  and,  if  she  is  diseased,  of  detain- 
ing her;  and  that  arm  which  the  law  gives  you 
has  enabled  you,  in  fact,  to  decrease  very  ma- 
terially the  number  of  prostitutes  ?— Entirely. 
It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  names  of  the 
women  who  are  leading  an  immoral  life  are  on 
the  register. 

3305.  I  suppose,  that  if  you  decrease  the 
number  of  prostitutes,  you  would  naturally  de- 
crease the  number  of  brothels  ? — Yes,  it  neces- 
sarily follows. 

3306.  I  observe  that,  in  the  figures  that  you 
gave,  the  two  things  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  ? — They  would  necessarily. 

3307.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  women  have 
been  removed  from  your  register  annually  ? — 
About  300. 

3308.  Would  you  also  state  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  dealt  with  ? — The  number  of 
women  who  left  the  district  during  the  year 
1865  was  38:  11  were  married;  15  entered 
homes ;  and  4  died.  In  the  year  1872,  44 
left  the  district ;  25  were  married  ;  88  were  sent 
to  homes:  170  were  restored  to  their  friends; 
and  six  died. 

Mr.  StansfiUl. 

3309.  You  did  not  give  us  the  number  that 
were  restored  to  their  friends  in  the  year  1865  ? 
— Seventy-three  were  restored  to  their  friends 
in  1865.  In  1880,  38  left  the  district;  37  were 
married  ;  74  entered  homes  ;  145  were  restored 
to  their  friends ;  and  three  died.  I  see  the 
largest  number  that  died  in  one  year  was  in  the 
year  1869,  18. 

3310.  And  in  the  year  1874,  12  died?— Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3311.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  Acts  have  operated  beneficially  in 
two  ways ;  first  of  all,  by  deterring  women  from 
entering   upon   a   career   of  i^rostitution ;    and. 
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secondly,  by  enabling  them  to  be  reclaimed  after 
they  have  entered  upon  it? — Yes,  certainly  so. 

3312.  Supposing  that  the  Acts  were  repealed, 
would  there  be  any  agency  now  in  existence,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  which  would  be  equally 
effe'itive  for  either  of  those  two  purposes? — 
Certainly  not. 

3313.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  remedy  as 
regards  either  of  these  distinct  matters,  viz.,  the 
prevention  of  prostitution  and  the  cure  of  prosti- 
tution ? — One  can  suggest,  many  means  by 
making  Iuavs,  but  with  the  present  law  I  know 
of  none. 

3314.  You  remember,  I  suppose,  the  time 
when  these  Acts  first  came  into  operation  ;  was 
that  opposition  to  them,  which  has  since  sprung 
up,  in  existence  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  that  they  were  in  ojDeration  ? — No,  we  had 
no  opposition  for  about  the  first  four  years,  in  fact 
the  Acts  were  not  known,  except  by  the  police 
who  were  carrying  them  out,  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  district. 

3315.  I  believe  that  you  are  prepared  to  state, 
are  you  not,  that  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  your  district  (I  think  you  have  given  me 
a  list  of  the  names,  some  21  in  number,  clergy 
and  magistrates  and  jDrofessional  men)  who  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  who  are 
willing  to  give  evidence  in  their  favour? — Yes; 
you  might  get  as  many  as  you  like  amongst 
gentlemen  who  know  the  district. 

3316.  Keeping  j'ourself  entirely  to  what  is 
within  your  knowledge,  what  do  you  say  as  to 
the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  Acts  when  they 
were  first  put  into  operation? — They  were  really 
unkno-wn  up  to  that  time,  and  for  three  or  four 
years,  except  by  the  jjolice  and  the  magistrates. 

3317.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  protected  and  the  unprotected  parts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall ;  you  have  some  knowledge, 
have  you  not,  of  the  unprotected  parts  ? — Yes,  I 
know  the  two  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
very  w  ell.  We  have  the  means  of  asceri;)ining 
as  to  the  state  of  disease  by  the  way  in  which 
the  women  come  into  the  district. 

3318.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
state  what  facts  you  have,  bearing  upon  the  com- 
parative freedom  from  venereal  disease,  of  the 
two  districts  ? — I  have  a  return  beai'ing  upon 
that  directly,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  year 
by  year;  if  anything,  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather 
increasing.  In  the  Devonport  district,  last  year, 
there  were  88  prostitutes  who  came  into  the  dis- 
trict diseased,  and  there  were  26  others  who  were 
found  free  from  disease;  that  is  to  say,  114  fallen 
women  came  into  the  district,  and  of  those  114, 
88  were  found  to  be  diseased  on  being  examined. 
The  number  of  women  who  belonged  to  the  dis- 
trict proper,  as  we  call  it,  were  173,  and  there 
were  45  of  those  found  diseased,  and  128  not. 
The  per-centage  of  disease  amongst  prostitutes 
who  come  into  the  disbfict  is  77  "19,  and  the  per- 
centage amongst  the  prostitutes  belonging  to  the 
district  is  26-01.  This  Return  is  precisely  the 
same  as  has  been  compiled  in  London  and  mine. 
I  have  it  here  from  all  the  districts,  and  the 
per-centage  is  66-1  from  the  unprotected  districts, 
and  29  from  the  protected  districts.  I  am  now- 
speaking  of  those  women  who  are  examined  for 
the  first  time  ;  not  of  the  general  examination. 

3819.  Then 
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3319.  Then,  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to 
say,  that  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  in  tlie 
case  of  women  coming  from  an  unsubjected  dis- 
trict, as  compared  with  the  incidence  of  disease  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  examined  for  tlie  first 
time  in  the  subjected  district,  is  considerably 
more  than  two  to  one  ? — Yes,  it  is  nearly  three 
to  one. 

3320.  I  believe  you  spoke  of  some  defects  in 
the  existing  Acts,  and  of  some  suggestions  which 
you  had  for  their  amendment ;  do  you  believe 
that  in  some  respects  the  existing  Acts  are 
defective  ? — Yes  ;  one  defect  is  that  the  woman 
is  not  taken  direct  to  the  hospital. 

3321.  Are  there  any  other  defects,  in  your 
opinion  ? — Yes;  the  Acts  should  deal  with  young 
children,  that  is  to  say,  houses  of  ill  fame  exist, 
and  are  known  to  exist,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  children  of  either  sex  ;  it  should 
be  an  offence,  I  hold,  for  any  brothel  to  have  a 
child  of  either  sex  in  it. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3322.  What  age  would  you  fix?— I  shoLdd  like 
it  to  be  20,  but  17  would  meet  the  difSculty. 

Mr.  Hopivood. 

3323.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  that  effect,  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  which  was  passed  last  Session  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  meet  the  case. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3324.  In  your  view  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  law  to  make  it  an  offence  to  allow 
girls  under  a  certain  age  to  be  in  brothels? — 
Yes ;  I  would  not  let  them  be  in  any  house  where 
lodgings  are  provided  for  common  prostitutes  for 
immoral  purposes.  I  would  like  to  see  it  made 
an  offence  for  any  one  to  admit  a  child  of  either 
sex  under  17  into  such  a  place. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morgan. 

3325.  There  are  some  returns  which  you  wish 
to  hand  in  ;  will  you  hand  them  in  ? — Yes.  I 
have  a  return  showing  the  number  of  brothels 
and  the  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children  residing  in  each,  for  every  year  from  the 
time  the  Acts  were  put  into  operation. 

3326.  You  are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  returns  ? — Yes.  (  The  Returns  icere  handed 
in.) 

Dr.   Cameron. 

3327.  The  number  of  brothels  in  the  district 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  amounted 
to  about  400  in  round  numbers,  did  it  not? — It 
did. 

3328.  And  at  the  date  of  your  last  information 
how  many  were  there  ?— When  I  left  Plymouth 
on  the  25th  inst.  there  were  70. 

3329.  As  the  E-ight  honourable  gentleman  who 
examined  you  last  remarked,  they  have  been 
reduced,  roughly  speaking,  to  about  one-sixth  ? 
—  Yes. 

3330.  What  is  the  population  of  your  district? 
— It  would  be  now,  taking  all  the  villages,  nearly 
180,000. 

3331.  You  are  aware  that  in  Glasgow  there 
are  no  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — 1  am. 

0.44. 
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3332.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there,  in  a  population  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  your  district,  there  are  only  38  brothels  ? 
— I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that,  it  is  in  print ; 
but  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
a  fact. 

3333.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that 
that  is  the  evidence  given  by  the  chief  constable 
of  Glasgow?— I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
it ;  I  presume  it  is  the  fact.  Of  course  I  accept 
that. 

3334.  The  chief  constable  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
evidence  from  which  I  am  quoting  before  the 
Committee,  which  some  years  ago  sat  upon  the 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland) 
Bill,  mentioned  that  in  1849  there  were  in  Glas- 
gow 211  brothels;  in  1874  there  were  204;  and 
at  the  date  of  his  evidence  in  1877,  the  number 
had  been  reduced  to  38  ;  and  he  explained  this 
reduction  as  having  occurred  through  the  powers 
which  licensing  laws  and  local  Acts  gave  him? — 
I  do  not  know  Glasgow  at  all,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  speak  of  it. 

3335.  You  consider  the  reduction  of  brothels 
a  great  improvement? — I  do,  clearly. 

3336.  Then  should  you  not  consider  that  the 
state  of  Glasgovv  in  respect  of  brothels,  shows  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  state  of  Plymouth? — 
The  difference  as  stated  would  be  in  favour  of 
Glasgow. 

3337.  The  actual  state  of  things  being  70 
brothels  to  180,000  inhabitants  in  Plymouth, 
against  38  brothels  to  500,000  inhabitants  in 
Glasgow  ;  which  shows  the  best  ? — Clearly  Glas- 
gow. 

3338.  And  there  are  no  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  there  ? — No. 

Mr.  Hopicood. 

3339.  Are  you  still  an  inspector,  or  have  you 
been  promoted? — I  am  still  an  inspector. 

3340.  And  an  inspector  for  these  districts  that 
you  are  telling  us  of? — l''es. 

3341.  You  were  previously  stationed  at  these 
places  as  one  of  the  water  police,  as  it  is  called, 
were  you  not? — No  ;  I  was  a  detective  belonging 
to  the  detective  branch,  but  for  a  time  had 
charge  of  the  water  police. 

3342.  What  we  understand  to  be  the  water 
police  is  a  detathment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  sent  down  to  have  charge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dockyards  and  Victualling  Yards,  and  so  on, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament? — No,  that  is  not 
so.  The  Devonport  Dockyard  was  a  division, 
consisting  of  150  men  ;  there  is  a  sub-division  of 
water  police,  consisting  of  about  15  or  16,  in- 
spector, sergeants,  and  constables  ;  there  is  a 
sub-division  of  police  to  cari'y  out  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  as  also  for  the  Victualling 
Yard,  and  so  on. 

3343.  At  all  events,  all  those  whom  you  have 
spoken  of  are  metropolitan  police  ? — Yes. 

3344.  And  they  have  jurisdiction  gver  Her 
Majesty's  dockyards,  except  that  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  give  a  certain  jiortion  of  their 
body    powers    outside    the    dockyards  ? — That 

is  80. 

3345.  What  is  the  consideration  for  which  a 
man  undertakes  this  duty  of  watching  over  the 
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prostitutes  of  the   district? — The  constables  se- 
lected for  these  duties  are  old  constables. 

3346.  I  asked  what  was  the  consideration  paid 
to  them  for  this  work  ? — Each  man  gets  5  5.  a 
■sveek  to  provide  himself  with  lodgings. 

3347.  But  they  must  all  be  down  there  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Admiralty  district,  must  they  not? 
—  Yes. 

3348.  Then  this  is  5  s.  afterwards,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  doing  this  duty,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
these  are  special  duties,  and  the  men  get  5  s.  per 
week. 

3349.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  before 
these  Acts  came  iuto  operation,  you  had  a  large 
acquaintauce  with  the  prostitutes  of  the  district  ? 
— Yes,  1  knew  where  they  were  to  be  found. 

3350.  And  you  explained  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  went  occasionally  with  two  sergeants 
to  arrest  deserters? — 1  did  not  say  occasionally  ; 
that  was  my  duty. 

3351.  Your  daily  duty  was  to  visit  every  brothel 
in  the  place  ? — 1  would  like  to  be  thoroughly 
understood.  I  had  charge  of  the  detective  police 
as  well  as  those  men  who  were  employed  afloat 
for  the  detection  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  stores 
that  might  be  purloined,  and  also  to  apprehend 
any  men  that  might  be  absent,  or  were  disorderly 
in  the  streets. 

3352.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  that  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  telling  us  how  many  prosti- 
tutes there  were  in  the  place  ? — No,  that  did  not ; 
I  had  no  conception  of  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  the  place  before  I  had  the  order  to  ascertain ; 
it  was  when  I  had  the  order  to  do  that  that 
I  became  thoroughly  ucquainted  with  the  num- 
bers. 

3353.  You  say  that  you  had  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  number,  although  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  daily  visiting  the  brothels  ? — Yes. 
It  was  not  my  business  then. 

3354.  Then  you  could  not  tell  us  whether,  be- 
fore you  began  to  count,  there  were  thousands, 
or  whether  there  were  hundreds?-— I  could  have 
given  you,  in  round  numbers,  as  good  an  account 
as  anyone  could,  but  1  could  not  have  said  what 
the  number  actually  was. 

3355.  What  was  the  round  number  that  you 
were  conscious  of  before  you  began  to  count  ? — • 
I  did  not  know  before  I  ascertained,  and  then  I 
found  the  number  which  I  have  given. 

3356.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  number ; 
you  say  that  you  took  the  name,  address,  and 
age  of  every  woman  ? — That  was  in  1865. 

3357.  May  I  ask  under  what  right  you  did 
that  ? — It  was  a  right  of  duty ;  I  had  a  duty 
to  do,  and  1  carrried  it  out  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

3358.  Supposing  a  woman  objected  to  tell  you, 
what  then  ? — Then  I  had  to  leave  it.  In  1864 
there  were  about  200  that  I  did  not  get  the 
names  of;  but,  in  1865,  there  were  a  considera- 
ble number  that  had  been  talked  with,  and  I  had 
very  little  trouble  to  get  the  names  of  these 
w^omen  than. 

3359.  How  did  you  spot  a  woman  to  be  a 
prostitute  before  you  put  these  insulting  ques- 
tions to  her  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  an  insulting 
question ;  I  should  not  ask  a  woman  whether  she 
was  a  prostitute  ;  I   should  ask  where  her  room 
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was,    and   I  should  know  that  the   house  was  a 
brothel,  and  shape  my  questions  accordingly. 

3360.  Did  they  all  answer  you  willingly  ? — 
Yes,  fairly  so. 

3361.  Did  they  know  you  to  be  a  f)oliceman? 
— Yes,  very  clearly. 

3362.  That  was  a  good  reason  for  their  answer- 
ing you  willingly  ? —  Yes,  it  would  be  one  very 
good  reason. 

3363.  The  police  have  ways  of  making  their 
authority  felt  without  the  law,  have  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  hold  that  we  cannot  make  laws  for  every- 
thing. 

3364.  Y"ou  have  told  us  already  that  they  have 
ways  of  stationing  men  at  brothels,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

3365.  Then  you  could  make  it  inconvenient  to 
anybody  who  refused  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion ? — Yes,  clearly. 

3366.  Then  you  accosted  and  spoke  to,  you 
say,  1,960  in  December  1863  ?— Yes,  that  was 
the  number. 

3367.  Before  you  had  any  warrant,  or  power, 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ? — I  had  no  warrant, 
but  found  the  moral  power. 

3368.  What  is  your  district  now  ? — Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehouse,  and  all  the  villages 
within  10  miles. 

3369.  Do  you  not  extend  your  jurisdiction  to 
15  miles  sometimes? — -No,  10  miles  is  the 
distance.  Ivy  bridge  is  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  then  Dartmouth  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  50 
miles  away,  and  I  have  one  man  there.  We 
have  no  other  villages  which  troiible  us  at  all, 
and  therefore  ray  duties  are  very  simple  as 
regards  distances. 

3370.  By  not  troubling  you  at  all,  you  mean 
that  you  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
going  on  that  calls  for  your  attention  ? — I  should 
know  it  if  there  was. 

3371.  How  would  you  know  it  if  you  do  not 
go  there  and  see  ? — Take  Saltash,  with  about 
2,500  inhabitants,  that  is  in  the  district,  .and  St. 
Germans,  a  little  further  on,  is  not.  If  any- 
thing was  going  wrong  at  St.  Germans  the  men 
would  hear  of  it  when  visiting  Saltash. 

3372.  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything  about 
St.  Germans  ? — I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
the  villages  outside  the  district. 

3373.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  go 
to  the  villages  which  are  inside  the  Acts,  because 
they  give  you  no  trouble  ? — Every  village  under 
the  Acts  is  visited. 

3374.  Then  how  could  you  understand  me 
as  meaning  to  refer  to  villages  outside  the  Acts  ? 
— I  thought  you  mentioned  villages  outside  the 
Acts. 

3375.  What  right  have  you  there  ? — None. 

3376.  You  say,  as  I  understand,  that  you  had 
150,000  inhabitants  in  1864  to  look  after,  and 
you  have  now  180,000 ;  how  many  men  have 
you  under  you  ?  —  Six  constables  and  a  ser- 
geant. 

3377.  What  was  your  mode  of  action  when  you 
began ;  did  you  begin  by  inquiring  into  the 
history  of  the  different  women  of  the  district  ? — 
Y^ou  are,  I  presume,  speaking  of  after  the  Acts 
were  passed. 

3378.  Yes, 
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3378.  Yes,  after  the  Acts  were  passed? — We 
had  a  limited  number  of  beds  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  ;  only  30  ;  I  felt  it  my  duty,  although 
I  had  no  instructions,  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and 
ascertain  what  men  were  there  suffering  from 
venereal  disease,  and  I  got  a  very  long  list,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

3379.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  women. 
Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  ascertain  who 
were  the  women  of  the  place,  and  their  history  ? 
— I  did  not  go  into  that  at  first. 

3380.  Have  you  done  so  lately  ? — Yes,  for  the 
last  10  or  12  years. 

3381.  Any  strangers  that  appear  in  the  place 
you  immediately  look  after? — Yes,  and  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  history. 

3382.  Do  you  watch  them  ? — We  find  them  in 
brothels. 

3383.  I  asked  you  whether  you  watched  them  ? 
— No,  we  do  not ;  is  is  not  a  matter  of  watching. 

3384.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
look  after  them  ? — Yes,  we  do  look  after  them. 

3385.  You  look  after  them,  but  you  do  not 
watch  them  ? — Yes,  we  look  after  them,  and  do 
not  watch  them. 

3386.  Does  it  depend  upon  a  woman's  dress, 
or  upon  her  appearance  ?  —  It  would  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  she  was  a  common  pros- 
titute. 

3387.  How  do  you  know  a  common  prostitute  ? 
— I  hold  that  a  common  prostitute  is  a  woman 
who  cohabits  with  diiFerent  men  ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  who  goes  into  a  brothel  indiscriminately 
vrith  men. 

3388.  I  was  asking  you  about  strangers  coming 
into  the  streets ;  do  you  make  it  your  business 
to  look  after  them  ? — If  a  person  is  found  in  the 
streets  soliciting,  late  at  night,  we  tnke  care 
to  find  out  where  she  goes,  and  if  she  is  found  in 
a  brothel  she  is  spoken  to,  or  found  about  to 
enter  a  brothel. 

3389.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  always 
wait  until  a  woman  is  charged  with  solicitino- 
before  you  inquire  ? — Until  a  woman  is  found  in 
a  house  of  ill  fame,  or  soliciting  for  prostitution, 
we  do  not  interfere  with  her. 

3390.  Do  you  not  watch  any  stranger  that 
comes  into  the  place? — No;  if  a  common  woman 
comes  into  the  town  she  has  to  find  a  lodfino-s, 
and  we  know  such  houses  and  look  for  them 
there,  and  then  speak  to  them. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3391.  Do  you  watch  them  going  into  houses  of 
ill  fame  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopxvood. 

3392.  If  a  lady  came  in  from  Torquay,  for  in- 
stance, do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  watch 
her  ? — Certainly  not. 

3393.  You  do  not  look  at  her;  I  suppose  if 
you  passed  her  in  the  streets  you  would  turn 
your  eyes  away  ? — We  do  not  look  after  ladies, 
but  prostitutes  only. 

3394.  How  do  you  know  a  prostitute  by  her 
appearance  from  a  lady  ?— 1  do  not  know  that 
we  should  always,  but  if  we  find  a  woman 
in  a  brothel  with  a  man,  unless  she  shows  very 
clearly    that   she   has    only    just  got   there,   we 
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consider  her  a  prostitute,  even  if  she  call  herself 
a  lady. 

3395.  Did  you  understand  me  as  speaking 
about  a  brothel ;  I  asked  you  as  to  their  appear- 
ance ;  how  do  you  know  a  prostitute  by  her  ap- 
pearance from  a  lady  ?— If  I  did  not  know  that  a 
woman  was  a  prostitute  I  should  take  no  notice 
at  all  of  her.  I  take  no  notice  of  persons  except 
they  are  prostitutes. 

3396.  And  you  declare  that  no  one  has  ever 
interfered  with  a  respectable  woman  in  Devon- 
port  ? — I  do ;  I  say  that  unhesitatingly. 

3397.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  a  right  to 
speak  to  a  woman  in  the  streets,  and  ask  her 
where  she  lives  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  do  it  nor 
allow  it  to  be  done. 

3398.  And  you  never  have  done  ? — No. 

3399.  It  never  has  been  done  ? — It  never  has 
been  done ;  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to 
a  woman  in  the  street  unless  they  find  her  going 
into  a  brothel.  If  a  woman  is  in  the  street,  and 
she  is  found  going  into  a  brothel,  the  constable  at 
once  reminds  her  that  she  is  going  into  a  house  of 
ill  fame,  and  if  she  persists  he  gets  her  address. 

3400.  Have  you  any  right  to  do  it  ? — I  do  it  as 
a  moral  right,  a  matter  of  duty. 

3401.  Have  you  ever  found  somebody  who 
was  not  a  prostitute  who  was  guilty  of  some  in- 
discretion in  this  way  ? — Y''es,  a  good  many, 

3402.  Were  they,  as  far  as  the  world  supposed, 
respectable  people  ? — Y'es,  very. 

3403.  And  all  their  history  you  knew  ? — Yes, 
or  some  of  it. 

3404.  In  those  cases  I  suppose  you  took  upon 
yourself  to  warn  them  of  the  ill  consequences  ? — 
Yes. 

3405.  Did  you  do  that  on  the  score  of  religion, 
or  of  the  Acts?— I  do  it  "  on  the  score  "  of  duty. 

3406.  Then,  if  a  woman  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  an  indiscreet  affection  for  some- 
body, you  know  it  and  learn  it  ? — Y^es,  it  is  very 
likely  to  come  under  my  knowledge. 

3407.  And  your  subordinates  all  know  it  ? — 
Yes. 

_  3408.  And  they  could  make  it  public  at  any 
time  to  the  ruin  of  those  people? — It  would  not 
be  well  for  a  man  if  he  diet  it ;  he  would  not  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  second  case  known,  and 
we  have  never  had  such  a  case. 

3409.  It  is  in  the  breast  of  the  ordinary  police- 
man, as  well  as  the  inspector,  whether  they  do 
so  or  not?-- Yes.  They  are  men  of  nearly  20 
years'  service,  and  the  man  has  his  living  to 
think  of ;  at  any  rate  I  can  only  say  that  we  have 
never  had  a  case. 

3410.  And  you  never  have  been  charged  with 
a  case  ? — No,  never,  not  with  exposing  a  case  ; 
that  is  what  you  asked  me. 

3411.  Y'ou  say  you  have  never  had  a  case  of 
complaint  of  any  molestation  or  interference  ? — 
I  had  a  complaint  against  myself,  and  a  very 
serious  one  to  me  it  was. 

3412.  Y^ou  were  asked  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
if  you  had  had  any  complaints  made,  and  you 
said  none  whatever  ? — Against  the  constables. 

3413.  There  was  one  against  yourself? — Yes, 
a  very  serious  one. 

3414.  That  was  a  lady  who,  right  or  wrong, 
charged  you  with  stopping  her  and  asking  her 
questions  under  this  Act  ? — Not  a  lady. 

y  3415.  I  believe 
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Mr.  Hopivood — contiDued. 
341.5.  I  believe  it  was  heard  by  tbe  magis- 
trates, was  it  not? — Yes. 

3416.  And  you  were  acquitted  by  the  magis- 
trates ? —  Yes;  and  the  magistrates  expressed 
their  approval  of  my  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
Act  before  I  left  the  court,  as  they  hare  often 
done  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Osborne  More/an. 

3417.  Was  the  charge  dismissed? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopicood. 

3418.  The  lady  swore  it? — The  female. 

3419.  And  I  think  she  pointed  you  out  in  the 
chapel  at  which  you  were  a  regular  attendant  ? — 
She  said  she  had  done  that.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  question  on  that  case. 

3420.  I  believe  two  of  your  officers  showed 
that  you  were  not  far  from  the  spot,  but  not  at 
the  spot  ? — That  is  not  so.  It  so  happened  that 
I  met  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  the  same 
night  and  at  "the  same  time.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  the  case  was  got  up  for  the  purpose  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3421.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  brought 
your  district  to  the  felicity  of  having  only  70 
brothels  in  this  present  year?— Yes,  that  is  the 
number  at  the  present  time. 

3422.  The  population  has  increased,  or  at  least 
the  population  of  the  district  has  increased, 
30,000?— Yes,  the  district  has  been  extended. 

3423.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  district  has 
become  so  much  more  moral  on  .the  part  of  the 
men  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be. 

3424.  Do  you  mean  that  they  go  to  chapel  or 
to  church  — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  not  gone  into 
that.  But  where  there  is  less  solicitation  amongst 
young  men,  and  lads  in  their  teens,  temptation 
being  kept  out  of  their  way,  there  is  less  immo- 
lalitj-.  If  they  are  solicited  in  the  streets  they 
are  liable  to  give  way  to  the  temptation  ; 
whereas  if  they  are  not  solicited  there  is  much 
less  mischief  done.  At  Dartmouth,  a  little  town 
by  itself,  in  1870,  we  had  16  prostitutes;  the 
police  said  there  were  30,  but  we  found  16.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  only  one  in  the  place  ; 
and  I  saw  a  medical  man  of  very  long  standing 
the  last  time  I  was  there,  and  he  said  tliere  was 
neither  disease  nor  prostitution  in  the  town. 

3425.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  use  of 
these  women  has  been  discontinued  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

3426.  Does  that  apply  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  coming ;  have  you  had  about  the  same 
proportion  of  soldiers  and  sailors  that  you  had 
before? — I  think  there  is  something  like  1,000, 
on  an  average,  more  than  there  were  before  the 
Acts  were  put  in  operation. 

3427.  And  your  proof  that  thei'e  is  no  clandes- 
tine prostitution  is  that  you  have  watched  the 
brothels  ? — It  is  because  they  must  come  under 
our  notice,  if  they  are  in  the  district. 

3428.  The  brothels  ? — No,  the  women  who 
would  be  clandestine  prostitutes  if  they  were  not 
prevented  by  fear. 

3429.  Are  there  no  other  houses  for  them  to 
go  to  ;  houses  of  friends,  houses  in  back  streets, 
that  are  not  brothels? — Friends  would   hardly 


Mr.  Hopwood — continued, 
allow  them  to  come  there  for  immoral  purposes  ; 
they  would  be    false   friends  if  they  did ;  cer- 
tainly. 

3430.  On  the  grounds  of  morality,  I  supjjose  ? 
— Certainly. 

3431.  That  is  your  main  reason;  that  there 
are  70  brothels  and  you  watch  them  all  ? — I  did 
not  say  that ;  I  said  we  took  care  to  visit  them 
all  twice  a  day  at  least. 

3432.  Will  you  tell  me  what  power  you  have 
to  visit  the  brothels  unless  they  allow  you  to  do 
so  ? — They  have  tried  to  disallow  us  ;  but  we 
are  not  beaten,  and  if  they  do  not  allow  us  we 
take  care  to  shut  them  up. 

3433.  How  do  you  do  that ;  do  you  do  it  by 
appealing  to  the  local  police  ? — We  do  not  appeal 
to  the  local  police  ;  I  am  afraid  the  local  police 
are  very  much  more  helpless  than  we  are  in  this 
matter.  I  mentioned  four  cases  just  now  where 
they  would  persist  in  harbouring  young  girls.  I 
then  went  to  the  Plymouth  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  we  got  two  householders  to  indict  them  to 
lay  an  information,  and  I  produced  evidence 
and  convicted  them.  That  has  been  the  cause  of 
reducing  the  number  of  brothels  by  1 1. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

3434.  Not  under  these  Acts,  though  ? — I  gave 
evidence  myself  against  them,  as  also  my  men, 
because  they  had  become  very  notorious. 

3435.  I  suppose  you  could  shut  up  any  brothel 
in  the  same  way,  could  3'ou  not  ? — I  am  not  sure  ; 
but  when  they  become  obnoxious  by  making 
prostitutes  we  take  notice  of  them  ;  as  long  as 
young  girls  of  tender  age  are  not  harboured,  or 
disease  is  not  fostered,  I  do  not  interfere. 

3436.  Then  the  brothels  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think  that  by  any 
means. 

3437.  Could  j-ou  not  stop  them  by  planting 
two  officers  near  the  door  to  see  who  went  in  and 
who  went  out  ? — No,  the  number  would  be  very 
large  for  such  a  process. 

3438.  Could  you  not  take  them  in  detail? — 
That  is  what  we  have  done. 

3439.  Why  have  you  not  gone  on  with  it  ? — 
I  think  we  have  done  fairly  well  in  that  respect. 

3440.  You  think  70  is  a  fair  number? — I 
should  not  say  tliat. 

3441.  Vt'ould  you  put  them  all  down  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  that  would  be  practicable  just 
now. 

3442.  Then,  in  fact,  your  men  protect  these 
houses,  do  they  not? — No,  certainly  not ;  any- 
thing but  that. 

3443.  You  see  that  they  are  well  ordered ; 
you  call  upon  them,  and  see  that  they  are  decent; 
and  as  long  as  they  ai'e,  you  do  not  disturb  them? 
— We  see  that  they  do  not  foster  disease  nor  har- 
bour juveniles  for  prostitution  ;  we  go  as  far  as 
we  think  we  can,  legitimately. 

3444.  I  thought  there  were  no  juveniles  for 
prostitution  now  ? — Yes ;  but  by  wiping  them 
one  by  one  out,  week  by  week,  we  have  none.  I 
will  give  an  instance.  1  found  a  girl  of  14  years 
old  during  the  present  year  in  a  place  where  she 
was  being  literally  trained  to  prostitution  ;  she  is 
now  in  a  Home  for  the  homeless,  at  Plymouth. 

3445.  You  told  us  of  inquiries  which  you  said 

had 
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had  been  made  of  you  by  parents  and  relatives  ; 
are  you  not  well  aware  that  the  local  police  are 
also  inquii'ed  of  by  the  parents  as  to  missing 
children  1  —  Yes,  and  they  send  them  on  to 
me. 

3446.  Your  police  do? — No,  the  local  police 
send  them. 

3447.  Are  not  you  aware  that  the  same  thing 
happens  in  London? — Cleai-ly,  every  day. 

3448.  It  is  a  common  incident  of  the  police- 
man's duty,  is  it  not  ? —  Clearly  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
great  question  whether  they  can  be  found  as  we 
can  find  them.  We  know  every  place  and  find 
them  at  once.  I  am  afraid  that  in  large  centres 
they  are  not  always  found  where  the  Acts  are 
not  in  operation. 

3449.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  do  know  now 
that  you  have  no  power  to  address  a  woman  in 
the  streets,  to  stop  her,  to  question  her,  or  even 
to  accost  her  in  any  way  ? — I  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  that  has  never  been  allowed 
in  the  Plymouth  district.  I  suggested,  from  the 
very  first,  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  practice, 
and  it  has  never  been  tolerated. 

3450.  Do  you  claim  the  right  to  go  into 
houses  ? — Yes,  where  they  are  brothels. 

3451.  But  into  other  houses  ? — Certainly  not. 

3452.  Never? — Certainly  not. 

3453.  But  you  claim  the  right  to  go  into 
brotbels  ? — Yes. 

3454.  By  what  law? — They,  the  brothel 
keepers,  live  outside  the  law,  and  I  contend  that 
so  long  as  they  live  outside  the  law  we  have  a 
right  to  go  in. 

3455.  I  should  like  to  advise  them? — They 
have  tried  to  kick  us  out,  but  we  have  managed 
to  beat  them. 

3456.  You  will  try  once  too  often,  perhaps. 
You  have  had  great  success  in  Devonport,  have 
you  not  ? — We  have  plenty  to  do. 

3457.  But  comparing  Devonport  with  the  other 
places  returned,  have  you  not  had  wonderful 
success  above  them  all  ? — I  have  not  studied  the 
other  districts  much. 

3458.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yout  attention 
has  not  been  called  to  the  fact  that  your  number 
for  the  reduction  of  prostitutes  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  place  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  so.  Still  I  think  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

3459.  Have  the  local  people  objected  to  your 
statistics  at  all  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

3460.  The  mayor  and  some  other  people  ? — 
Not  the  mayor. 

3461.  Not  the  present  mayor? — No,  nor  yet 
the  then  mayor. 

3462.  Has  no  mayor  objected  to  the  number 
which  you  gave,  to  the  late  Home  Secretary, 
Lord  Aberdare  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3463.  Do  you  say  that  he  did  not? — He  did 
not.  There  was  an  inquiry,  and  I  assured  the 
gentleman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Ply- 
mouth, that  my  figures  were  right,  and  that  theirs 
were  wrong,  and  that  they  neither  knew  where 
the  prostitutes  were,  nor  their  number.  I  had 
the  name  and  age  of  every  one. 

3464.  As  I  understand  you,  the  women  who 
come  into  the  district  are  diseased? — A  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  ;  77  per  cent.,  as  you 
saw. 
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3465.  In  fact,  we  have  heard  that  they  come 
into  the  district  to  get  cured? — Yes,  some  of 
them  do ;  but  very  many  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  come  ui  for  prostitution.  It  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate fact,  that  these  women  go  into  brothels 
for  jirostitution,  notwithstanding  they  are  dis- 
eased. I  have  a  young  girl  of  16  years  of 
age,  who  came  into  the  district  a  fortnight  ago 
from  Kirgsbridge ;  and  she  admitted  that  she  had 
been  diseased  for  four  months ;  she  is  now  in 
the  Albert  Hospital. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3466.  Is  Kingsbridge  outside  the  district  ? — It 
is ;  and  the  girl  referred  to  is  quite  a  child. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

3467.  Will  you  tell  us  who  keeps  the  register 
in  the  first  instance  ;  does  each  officer  have  a 
temporary  register  ? — Yes,  or  pocket-book. 

3468.  And  he  has  the  names  of  all  he  suspects? 
— -No ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  before  a 
woman  is  on  the  register.  He  has  a  pocket 
register  of  all  common  women  contained  in  the 
sub-district  which  he  has  to  look  after,  but  not 
of  clandestine  prostitutes. 

3469.  Those  are  the  women  already  on  the 
register  ? — Yes. 

3470.  Let  us  take  the  first  stage.  There  is  a 
woman,  as  you  say,  whom  you  find  in  a  brothel 
upon  one  occasion  ;  your  first  course,  you  say,  is 
to  expostulate  with  her? — Yes. 

3471.  Supposing  she  says,  "Mind  your  own 
business,"  what  do  you  do  then? — That  is  my 
business,  and  I  tell  her  so. 

3472.  Supjjosing  that  she  persists  in  it,  what 
then  ? — I  tell  her  that  there  is  a  law  she  has  to 
submit  to,  that  is,  to  attend  for  the  examination. 
If  she  is  wilUng  to  do  that  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion, I  tell  her  the  hour  and  place  to  attend ;  if 
she  says,  "  No,"  I  make  a  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  ask  for  authority  to  summon  her,  and 
she  is  told  that. 

3473.  You  say  that  your  evidence  of  prostitu- 
tion is  finding  a  woman  on  one  occasion  in  a 
brothel  ?  —  The  evidence  would  be  of  various 
kinds.     That  would  be  one. 

3474.  You  told  me  that  if  you  found  a  woman 
in  a  brothel  you  expostulated  with  her,  and  I 
suggested  that  she  might  say  to  you,  "  Mind 
your  own  business;"  what  do  you  do  next? — If 
1  find  she  is  cohabiting  with  men 

3475.  I  did  not  put  that  question  to  you ;  I 
will  take  the  instance  of  those  unfortunale  people, 
of  whom  you  say  you  have  known  many,  who 
commit  private  indiscretions ;  why  do  you  not 
go  on  with  any  of  those  cases? — If  a  woman 
says,  "  I  am  in  a  brothel,  and  I  shall  do  as  I 
like,"  I  take  care  to  find  out  all  particulars  about 
her. 

3476.  I  am  asking  you,  in  regard  to  those 
cases  of  private  indiscretion,  as  to  which  you  said 
you  had  information  of  a  large  number,  and  I 
ask  why  you  do  not  take  one  of  those  cases  and 
go  on  with  it,  and  put  it  under  the  Acts  ? — 
Because,  if  a  woman  is  seen  in  a  brothel,  or  con- 
ducting herself  immorally,  and  she  discontinues 
from  that  time,  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  her. 
If  she   leaves  the  brothel  at  once,  and  discon- 
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Mr.  Hopwood — continued, 
tinues  it  from  that  time,  she  is  not  interfered 
■with;  if  she  remains,  she  is  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

3477.  I  think  yon  stated  that  the  constables 
were  specially  selected  for  this  duty ;  may  I  ask 
what  is  the  principle  of  selection  ? — In  the  first 
place  they  must  be  married  men ;  in  the  next 
place  they  must  be  well  known  to  have  no  reports 
against  them,  and  to  be  temperate  in  their  habits ; 
they  must  be  men  mthout  anything  against  their 
character,  and  of  at  least  10  or  12  years'  police 
service. 

3478.  Then,  I  suppose  any  instances  of  harsh 
conduct  on  their  part  would  naturally  be  reported 
to  you  as  inspector  ? — I  should  know  it  at  once. 

3479.  Have  any  such  reports  ever  been  made 
to  you  ? — No  ;  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  we  have 
not  had  a  case  of  hardship  in  the  district;  not 
one  substantiated. 

3480.  The  women  do  not  ever  complain  to 
you  of  the  harsh  method  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  constables  are  conducted? — No. 

3481.  We  have  heard  something  about  the 
mode  of  taking  evidence  as  to  women  under  the 
Acts,  but  I  presume  that  you  would  only  venture 
to  have  any  suspicion  of  a  woman  if  she  appeared 
under  suspicious  circumstances  ? — We  take  no 
notice  of  a  woman  unless  we  find  her  conducting 
herself  as  a  common  prostitute ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  is  either  soliciting  in  the  streets  as  a  stranger 
in  the  town,  or  she  is  found  going  to  a  brothel. 

3482.  In  fact,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
one  being  apprehended  or  taken  up  under  these 
Acts  simply  on  sus2jicion  ? — It  is  quite  impos- 
sible ;  whilst  it  has  been  talked  of,  it  is  simply 
from  not  understanding  how  the  duties  are  car- 
ried out. 

3483.  I  suppose  wc  are  not  to  refer  again  to 
the  case  of  this  lady  who  apparently  made  a 
charge  against  you,  but  I  should  like  to  have  it 
quite  clear  that  the  case  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  magistrates,  and  you  were  acquitted? 
— Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  at  least 
two  miles  from  where  she  said  I  was  that  night. 
It  so  happened  that  I  was  on  the  Plymouth  Hoe, 
and  I  met  with  a  certain  magistrate  there.  I 
did  not  remember  the  circumstance  before  he 
called  my  attention  to  it,  tliat  he  met  me  there 
the  same  night,  not  before  he  mentioned  it. 

3484.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  if  the 
number  of  brothels  were  diminished  from  any 
cause  in  any  town  in  which  the  Acts  were  not 
in  operation,  say  in  Glasgow,  clandestine  prosti- 
tution would  increase  or  not  ? — There  is  a  very 
difi^erent  state  of  things,  1  presume,  in  Glasgow 
to  that  in  Plymouth,  but  still  1  do  not  know 
Glasgow. 

3485.  Supposing  that  brothels  were  reduced 
In  a  town  which  was  not  under  the  Acts  by 
simple  police  interference,  would  you  consider 
that  clandestine  prostitution  would  increase  or 
not  ? — It  would  increase  without  a  doubt. 

3486.  From  what  reason  ? — There  are  always 
people  who  will  carry  on  such  a  trade  in  a  clan- 
destine way  if  they  can  get  money  by  it;  and 
the  police  do  not  look  after  it  as  we  do ;  we  look 
after  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  ;  the  ordinary  police 


Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
do  not  in  the  same  sense.  When  the  police,  10 
years  ago,  professed  to  say  that  there  were  500 
prostitutes  in  a  certain  district,  I  said  it  was  not 
so ;  I  said  there  were  not  300  ;  they  said  there 
were  500  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  they  only  found  180. 

3487.  In  the  towns  under  the  Acts  the  women 
do  not  care  to  be  clandestine  prostitutes  on  ac- 
count of  the  fear  of  being  brought  under  the 
Acts  ? — The  Acts  have  a  very  deterrent  effect. 

3488.  So  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  diminution  of  brothels  in  a  town 
which  is  under  the  Acts  and  in  a  town  which  is 
not  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  most  clearlj'  so. 

3489.  Could  you  give  us  any  definition  of  the 
term  common  prostitutes? — I  call  any  woman 
who  cohabits  with  different  men,  indiscriminately, 
a  common  prostitute. 

3490.  In  what  way  can  you  prove  that? — - 
Their  being  in  brothels  with  men.  There  should 
be  police  evidence  to  that  effect,  that  she  is  coha- 
biting with  different  men,  or  being  in  a  brothel 
with  men,  or  in  some  other  place  in  the  act  of 
prostitution. 

3491.  If  a  woman  is  found  once  in  a  brothel  I 
think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  she  is  not 
necessarily  brought  under  the  Acts,  but  that  she 
is  cautioned? — In  my  districtshe  is  never  brought 
under  the  Acts  until  she  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  her  friends  or  of  discontinuing 
such  a  life,  aud  she  is  helped  to  go  to  her  friends 
if  she  has  any. 

3492.  That  is  to  say,  a  single  appearance  of  a 
woman  in  a  brothel  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  her 
under  the  Acts  ? — I  think  it  would  be  if  we  found 
women  there  sleeping  with  men,  but  we  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retracing  their  steps. 

3493.  Then  if  a  woman  says  that  she  declines 
to  go  on  any  further,  and  that  she  will  give  up 
the  practice  of  prostitution,  you  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  ? — -Yes. 

3494.  You  do  not  take  her  at  once  to  the 
police  station  and  examine  her  ? — No. 

3495.  We  have  heard  something  of  persons 
who  were  afterwards  proved  not  to  be  prostitutes 
who  have  been  brought  up  before  police  magis- 
trates ;  but  I  presume  thax  those  people  were  all 
found  under  suspicious  circumstances  ? — We  have 
never  had  such  a  case,  and  we  are  not  likely  to. 

3496.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  any  innocent 
person  simply  walking  along  the  streets  being 
taken  up  on  suspicion  and  registered  as  a  pros- 
titute ? — It  is  monstrous ;  it  is  impossible.  A 
man  would  be  dismissed  from  the  service  at  once 
if  he  attempted  such  a  thing  ;  but  he  could  not 
succeed. 

3497.  With  regard  to  the  actual  machinery 
and  taking  first  the  point  of  the  medical  ex- 
amination, what  is  the  practice  ? — I  never  take 
a  woman  before  the  magistrates  unless  I  have 
evidence  to  show  that  the  woman  has  had  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  retracing  her  steps,  but 
also  of  getting  back  to  her  friends;  and  I  have 
two  witnesses  at  least,  two  policemen,  to  show 
that  she  is  a  common  prostitute.  I  never  trust 
to  any  evidence  except  police  evidence  ;  I  would 
not  think  of  calling  anybody  else.  I  had  a  case 
in  which  a  woman  came  from  Falmouth  ;  she  was 
found  in  a  brothel  in  Devonport,  and  she  said  the 
man  who  was  with  her  was  her  husband  (that  is 
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Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
an  ordinary  remark)  ;  but  the  constable  knew 
better,  and  he  said,  "  Yours  is  a  i^retty  husband 
to  take  you  into  a  brothel."  Two  nights  after- 
wads  she  was  found  in  a  brothel  in  Bath-street, 
Plymouth,  in  quite  another  part  of  the  district, 
with  another  man.  I  called  to  see  her,  and 
said,  "This  is  the  second  time."  She  said  she 
was  not  the  same  woman,  and  I  said,  "  Very  well, 
you  were  found  at  Devonport  the  other  day,  and 
you  said  that  man  was  your  husband ;  they  can't 
both  be  husbands,  and  now  there  are  two  things 
open  for  you  to  do :  you  will  either  attend  for 
examination  to-morrow,  or  else  I  shall  take  you 
before  the  magistrates  ;"  and  the  woman  attended 
the  next  day  for  examination. 

3497.*  You  hold  that  your  opportunities  and 
machinery  enable  you  to  have  communication 
with  the  parents  very  much  more  effectually 
than  the  police  in  London,  or  in  any  other  non- 
subjected  place? — Yes. 

3498.  You  hear  of  these  cases  earlier,  and  you 
have  better  opportunities  of  finding  them  out  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  do  find  them  at  once.  There  is 
another  case  which  I  would  mention.  A  girl 
was  found  in  a  brotliel  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  ; 
she  at  first  gave  a  false  name,  but  on  my  seeing 
her  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  man  in  the  dockyard,  and,  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  pi'ocedure,  I  told  a  con- 
stable to  call  and  acquaint  the  mother  where  her 
daughter  was.  The  mother,  uot  more  than  one 
hour  after  that,  called  at  my  oflSce,  and  I  sent  a 
man  to  show  her  where  her  daughter  was,  and 
she  was  sent  home. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3499.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  it  is 
always  the  case  that  a  woman  has  the  chance  of 
being  restored  to  a  virtuous  life  before  she  is  put 
upon  the  register  ? — In  every  case,  unless  there 
is  information,  or  belief,  that  the  woman  is 
diseased,  and  then,  if  she  has  had  warning  be- 
fore, and  she  is  found  a  second  time,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  come  under  examination.  In  the  case 
of  the  woman  that  was  found  in  Bath-street,  she 
was  found  a  second  time,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  submit  herself  to  examination. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

3500.  You  told  us  that,  since  the  Acts  have 
been  in  operation,  women  have  rooms  to  them- 
selves ;  was  that  the  case  before  ? — No,  certainly 
not.  I  have  hundreds  of  times  found  two  men 
and  two  women  in  one  bed.  It  is  painful  to 
relate,  but  fact  nevertheless. 

3501.  We  have  had  some  reference  to  what  I 
may  venture  to  call  the  recent  Acts  of  police 
regulation  in  Glasgow ;  have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  police  regulations  in  Glasgow 
with  regard  to  prostitution  ? — I  have  none. 

3502.  Have  you  ever  heard  auytliing  about 
the  increase  of  claudestine  prostitution  in  Glas- 
gow as  following  those  police  regulations  ? — Yes, 
I  have,  but  that  would  be  only  hearsay. 

Chairman. 

3503.  Have  you  ever  visited  Glasgow  ? — Yes, 
a  good  many  years  ago  ;  but  I  met  a  gentleman 
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the   other  day  who  came  from  there,  asking  for 
information. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3504.  Have  you  not  got  a  return  showing  the 
number  of  prostitutes  admitted  to  the  lock  wards 
of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hospital,  and  discharged  ? — 
I  have. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3505.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  lock  hospital  accommodation  that 
there  was  previous  to  the  Acts  ? — Before  the 
Acts  were  put  into  operation,  the  number  of 
beds  was  25  ;  but  there  was  scarcely  one-half  of 
them  occupied.  When  I  first  commenced,  many  of 
them  were  empty.  I  have  here  a  return  show- 
ing the  number  of  women  who  have  discontinued 
their  immoral  practices,  year  by  year,  on  their 
discharge  from  hospital,  as  also  the  cases  of 
disease  admitted. 

3506.  Have  you  any  other  particulars  bearing 
upon  that  subject  ? — Yes,  I  have  various  returns 
with  me. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

3507.  You  spoke  about  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion, and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was 
no  known  number,  and  that  it  was  only  a  guess 
about  the  number  ;  of  course  you  have  no  regis- 
ter?— There  is  no  register.  I  did  not  use  the 
word  "  guess,"  because  we  take  all  the  care  that 
we  possibly  can  ;  it  is  more  than  a  guess. 

3508.  But  there  might  be  a  great  many  that 
you  do  not  know  about  ? — I  think  not. 

3509.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — I  hold  it 
very  strongly  nevertheless,  and  consider  it  more 
than  an  opinion. 

3510.  On  the  other  hand,  you  said  you  were 
quite  sure  that  in  a  place  like  Glasgow,  where 
there  were  only  ordinary  police,  there  must  be 
an  increase  of  clandestine  prostitution? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3511.  How  do  you  know  that  the  police  in 
Glasgow  would  not  look  after  them? — I  said 
that  1  did  not  know  Glasgow. 

3512.  However,  you  say  that  in  Devonport 
there  is  not  a  great  increase,  but  a  diminution  ? 
— A  very  great  diminution. 

3513.  iTour  opinion  is,  that  where  there  is  a 
proper  police  supervision,  you  may  decrease  clan- 
destine prostitution? — Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3514.  Could  not  that  be  done  without  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes,  with  suitable 
laws,  but  not  with  the  present  law. 

3515.  If  you  had  a  law,  for  instance,  enabling 
you  to  look  after  the  prostitutes  carefully,  with- 
out reference  to  the  question  of  disease  ? — Yes, 
if  properly  looked  after. 

3516.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about 
the  condition  of  Paris,  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion ? — I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  of  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  personally. 

3517.  In  reference  to  the  diminution  of 
brothels,  I  did  not  quite  understand  how  you 
proceeded  when  you  ivanted  to  put  down  a 
brothel? — There  are  many  different  ways. 

3518.  They  are  all  ways  that  have  nothing  to 
do   with   the    Contagious   Diseases    Acts  ?  —  I 
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Mr.  William  Fowler. 
should  not  interfere  unless  I  thought  they  had 
to  do  witli  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

3519.  But  you  interfere  under  the  old  law; 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  bring  the  facts  to 
your  knowledge,  and  then  you  put  the  old  law 
arising  under  the  London  Police  or  local  Acts  in 
force  ? — That  is  not  always  the  case  :  sometimes 
we  have  to  use  a  law  of  our  own. 

3520.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  go  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  ?  — We  do ;  we  prose- 
cute tliem  if  they  harbour  diseased  prostitutes. 

3521.  That  is  a  very  special  case;  but  as  a 
rule  you  go  under  the  idea  that  the  brothel  is 
improperly  conducted,  and  therefore  you  abo- 
lish it  ? — I  did  not  use  that  term. 

3522.  But  that  is  what  your  evidence  comes 
to  ;  that  they  harbour  juvenile  prostitutes,  or 
something  of  that  kind?— Yes,  but  I  hold  that 
every  brothel  is  improperly  conducted. 

3523.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  you  allow  70 
brothels  to  remain,  which  you  think  is  about  the 
right  number? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have 
said  distinctly  that,  as  to  the  number,- 1  would 
not  allow  myself  to  be  a  judge. 

3524.  Still  you  have  allowed  70  to  remain, 
notwiti) standing  the  number  of  years  that  you 
have  been  at  work  ;  and  the  others  have  been 
abolished  by  degrees,  and  that  you  think  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  fear  of  you  or  of 
your  direct  action  ? — Yes,  I  think  that. 

3525.  That  has  been  by  ordinary  police,  or 
local  law,  or  without  law,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
therefore  that  has  been  by  the  information  which 
you  have  received  under  those  Acts,  and  not  by 
the  powers  which  the  Acts  have  given  you  ? — 
It  has  been  done  by  the  machinery  of  the  Acts, 
and  therefore  I  hold  that  it  is  by  the  power  of 
the  Acts. 

3520.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  is  no 
power  whatever  of  putting,  down  a  brothel  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes,  the  power  neces- 
sarily follows. 

3527.  You  said  that  you  put  men  to  watch 
the  places,  and  so  on ;  that  I  presume  would 
come  under  your  powers,  because  you  can  watch 
a  whole  town  if  you  like  anywhere  you  please 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  there  is  no  such  power  as 
the  power  of  j)utting  down  brothels  in  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts ;  you  have  to  proceed  in 
other  ways? — The  Acts  were  passed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  venereal  diseases,  and  all  these 
things  follow  in  their  train. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3528.  You  are  bound,  under  the  15th  section 
of  the  Act,  to  ascertain  that  a  woman  is  a  common 
prostitute  before  you  bring  her  before  the  ma- 
gistrates ? — That  is  so. 

3529.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  that  she  is  a 
common  prostitute  you  are  bound  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  ascertain  that  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  William  Fowhr. 

3530.  Your  action  against  the  brothels  is  an 
action  arising  out  of  a  law  apart  from  these 
Acts ;  but  the  information  that  you  obtain 
through  these  Acts,  enables  you  to  lake  that 
action  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  case  before  me,  one  of 
many.  A  man  who  was  a  brothel-keeper  in 
Stonehouse,  a  pensioner  from  the  Royal  Navy, 
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persisted  in  kicking  the  police  out,  and  carrying 
on    a   brothel.       He    gave    me    a   great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
his  brothel  was  closed. 

3531.  How? — I  waited  my  time ;  found  that 
he  had  harboured  a  diseased  prostitute ;  brought 
him  before  the  magistrates,  when  he  was  con- 
victed, and  his  license  as  a  beerhouse  keeper  was 
taken  away,  and  his  pension  stopped. 

3532.  He  was  stopped  by  the  Licensing  Act, 
but  not  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  although 
you  got  the  information  through  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act?  —  He  was  convicted  for  harbour- 
ing a  diseased  prostitute  in  his  house,  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

3533.  But  that  would  not  have  closed  his 
house  of  itself,  unless  you  went  to  the  magis- 
trates under  the  Licensing  Act,  so  that  it  is  the 
old  police  law  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
brothels? — Yes,  in  letter;  but  in  fact  by  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

3534.  Is  it  not  an  offence  against  the  law  alto- 
gether for  a  beerhouse  keeper  to  have  a  brothel  ? 
—Yes. 

3535.  How  many  of  these  brothels  are  beer- 
houses ? — We  have  none.  The  local  police  did 
their  very  utmost  to  convict  this  man.  They 
tried  to  shut  him  up  for  years,  but  failed,  and  it 
was  left  to  me  to  do,  and  after  a  long  time 
done. 

3536.  How  did  you  get  your  information  in 
that  case? — I  had  information  from  many  sources, 
but  got  direct  information  from  a  man  in  the  hos- 
pital with  syphilis.  He  said  that  a  certain  woman 
had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  he  had  slept 
in  this  house,  and  he  gave  the  names  of  other 
men  that  slept  there  also.  Some  of  our  friends, 
who  were  opposing  us  at  that  time,  thought  to 
beat  us,  and  sent  this  woman  away.  However, 
I  found  out  where  she  was,  and  brought  her  back, 
sent  her  to  the  hospital,  and  convicted  this  man. 
We  had  cautioned  him  for  years,  but  he  would 
persist  in  carrying  on  his  trade  in  defiance . 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3537.  You  have  handed  in  your  returns,  one 
of  which  is  a  return  showing  the  number  of  cases 
of  disease  admitted  into  the  lock  wards  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital  and  discharged  there- 
from. I  do  not  know  whether  any  question  was 
put  to  you  upon  this  return,  or  with  what 
object  you  put  it  in? — I  brought  it  with  me 
amongst  a  large  number  of  returns,  in  order  to 
show  that  a  certain  number  of  these  women, 
after  being  discharged  as  cured,  had  really  given 
up  their  old  practices, 

3538.  There  are  certain  columns  here  :  first  of 
all  there  is  a  column  of  the  number  of  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  lock  wards  of  the  Albert  Hospital ; 
then  we  have  the  number  of  those  who  returned 
to  prostitution  ;  and  then  the  number  of  those 
who  did  not  return  to  prostitution  after  their  dis- 
charge ;  now,  how  do  you  ascertain  the  fact  that 
this  number  of  women  did  not  return  to  prostitu- 
tion after  their  discharge  ? — 1  have  a  register,  and 
every  woman,  as  she  is  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
is  entered,  and  as  she  is  dischar2;ed  therefrom, 
she  is  again  entered,  as  being  discharged,  and 
there  are  columns  in  the  register  to  show  that. 
If  she  returns  to  prostitution,  she  is  brought  back 
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Mr.  Stamfeld — continued, 
again  for  examination,   and   if  not  her  name  is 
removed. 

3539.  Then  all  that  this  column  means  is,  that 
she  did  not  return  to  prostitution  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — That  she  discontinues  jjrostitution. 

3540.  I  find  that  the  total  cases  admitted  to 
the  lock  wards  in  a  certain  time  were  10,691, 
and  of  those,  10,529  left  the  hospital  free  from 
disease  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  prostitu- 
tion in  your  three  towns  ? 

3541.  And  only  1,486  did  not  return  to  the 
practice  of  prostitution  within  this  time  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  is  a  goodly  number. 

3542.  Have  the  goodness  not  to  express 
opinions,  but  to  state  facts  ;  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  is  10,691,  and  those  who  returned  to 
prostitution  are  10,529  ;  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  numbers? — One  hundred  and 
si.\ty-two.     But  here  there  is  an  error. 

3543.  Then  I  find  from  your  first  column  that 
there  were  10,691  cases  admitted,  and  of  those, 
10,529  returned  to  the  practice  of  prostitution  in 
Devonport,  leaving  a  balance  of  162 ;  nevertheless 
you  make  out  that  1,486  did  not  return  to  the 
practice  of  prostitution  in  your  towns  ;  can  you 
reconcile  those  figures  ?  —  They  are  right,  I 
know. 

3544.  They  cannot  be  right ;  you  had  better 
look    at    these   figures? — {After    looking    at    the 

figures)  1,486  ;  I  think  the  number  is  right. 

3545.  The  women  discharged  as  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  who  did  not  return  to  prostitution  after 
their  discharge,  you  now  make  1,459  instead  of 
1,486  ?-The  number  is  1,486. 

3546.  I  will  take  that  number,  1,459,  and  I 
must  repeat  my  questions  to  you ;  the  number 
of  cases  admitted  were  10,691  ? — Yes. 

3547.  The  number  of  women  who  were  dis- 
charged free  from  disease,  and  who,  to  your 
knowledge,  returned  to  prostitution  in  Devon- 
port  was  10,529  ;  the  difference  between  those  is 
162,  is  it  not  ? — The  number  of  cases  in  which 
women  are  found  to  have  returned  to  prostitution 
is  9,151. 

3548.  You  have  only  a  balance  of  162  left ; 
how  do  you  make  out  the  1,459  ? — It  is  evident 
that  there  is  an  error.  I  quite  see  that  you  are 
right  and  the  numbers  wrong.  I  know  that  the 
number  1,486  is  right. 

3549.  I  will  leave  you  to  correct  that  by-and- 
bye,  but  subject  to  your  correction  of  those 
figures,  where  there  is  a  clear  inaccuracy,  I  want 
to  put  to  you  another  question  ;  all  that  you 
know  of  those  1,459  women  is  that  they  did  not 
return  to  the  practice  of  prostitution  in  Devon- 
port? — No,  that  is  not  all.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  them,  at  least  moi-e  than  90  per  cent., 
would  be  known  to  be  sent  to  homes  direct  from 
the  hospital  or  to  their  friends. 

3550.  They  may  be  sent  to  homes,  but  they 
do  not  stay  indefinitely  in  those  homes  ? — No. 

3551.  Are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  all  the 
future  history  of  every  prostitute  who  passes 
through  the  Albert  Hospital? — No. 

3552.  And  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  what 
happens  to  her  after  she  leaves  the  Albert 
Hospital  ? — Not  in  raany  cases. 

3553.  You  have  a  column  in  these  returns 
containing  the  number  of  those  who  go  to  their 
friends  ;  what  do  you   mean  by  going  to  their 
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friends? — I  mean  those  who  return  to  their  hus- 
bands or  fa;thers,  or  other  friends. 

3554.  But  many  of  them  have  friends  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  a  large  number  have  not. 

3555.  I  am  afraid  that  they  have  friends  who 
are  not  good  friends,  but  I  take  it  that  all  that 
"  returning  to  their  friends  "  means  is,  that  thay 
have  not  come  again  on  your  register,  but  that 
they  have  gone  back  again  to  their  belongings, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent? — It  is  not  so.  It  is 
those  that  we  know  have  given  up  prostitution. 

3556.  "Will  yen  undertake  to  say  that  those 
women  who  are  in  the  column  headed  "  Keturned 
to  Friends,"  have  given  up  prostitution  ? — Yes. 

3557.  What  is  your  evidence  in  those  cases  ? 
— I  should  know  them  one  by  one. 

3558.  You  would  know  them  if  they  returned 
to  prostitution  in  Devonport,  but  not  else- 
where ? — Such  a  woman  would  be  shown  as  "  Left 
the  District." 

3559.  Then  I  understand  that  under  the  head- 
ing "  Eeturned  to  Friends,"  are  included  only 
those  women  who  return  to  their  friends  within 
the  district,  and  therefore  whose  future  conduct 
you  know?  — Yes,  and  those  sent  to  friends  else- 
where. 

3560.  That  would  explain  the  meaning  of  that 
column;  but  under  the  column  headed  "Left 
the  District,"  you  put  the  names  of  those  who 
disappear  from  your  sight  ? — Yes. 

3561.  And  what  becomes  of  them  in  the  future 
you  do  not  know  ? — "We  do,  in  many  cases ;  but 
still,  having  left  the  district,  and  being  off  the 
register,  we  leave  them.  In  many  cases  we  find 
that  they  have  returned  to  their  friends  after- 
wards. 

3562.  But  you  do  not  undertake  to  watch  the 
future  career  of  those  women  whom  you  enter  as 
having  left  the  district  ? — Clearly  not. 

3563.  In  this  case  you  undertake  to  say  that 
1,459  of  these  women  did  not  return  to  prostitu- 
tion after  their  discharge  ? — One  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  is  the  number,  I  find  from 
my  register,  who  were  not  brought  back  again 
for  registration  after  leaving  the  hospital. 

3564.  But  you  have  just  told  me  that  if  they 
left  the  district  you  do  not  undertake  to  follow 
them  ? — That  is  so,  but  I  show  those  who  have 
entered  homes,  or  have  been  restored  to  their 
friends. 

3565.  You  have  just  said  that,  under  the 
column  "  Eestored  to  their  Friends,"  you  enter 
only  those  who  are  restored  to  their  friends 
within  your  district  ? — No,  that  would  not  fol- 
low. ,  If  we  send  a  girl  into  North  Devon, 
Penzance,  Liverpool,  Torquay,  or  Exeter,  as  we 
do  very  many,  we  show  them  as  "  Restored  to 
Friends." 

3566.  Would  they  be  included  in  this  return 
of  women  who  did  not  return  to  prostitution  ? 
—Yes. 

3567.  How  do  you  know  that,  after  leaving 
these  homes  at  a  distance  from  Devonport,  they 
did  not  return  to  prostitution? — It  is  known 
if  they  come  back. 

3568.  And  yet  you  insert  them  under  a  column 
with  this  heading,  "  Free  from  Disease,  and  did 
not  return  to  Prostitution  after  their  Discharge  "? 
—Yes. 

3569.  Therefore  you  insert  under  that  heading 
T  4  the 
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the  names  of  women  of  whose  future  you  know 
nothing? — It  is  a  woman  who  does  not  return  to 
prostitution,  and  therefore  her  name  is  removed 
from  my  register  as  a  prostitute. 

3570.  You  have  just  admitted  to  me  that  this 
column  contains  the  names  of  women  who  have 
left  Devonport,  and  you  assume  that  they  have 
not  returned  to  prostitution?  —  I  would  not 
assume  anything.  They  have  not  returned  to 
prostitution  in  the  district,  and  further,  they  have 
been  sent  to  their  friends. 

3571.  That  was  my  first  Interpretation,  and 
you  objected  to  that  interpretation ;  am  I  to 
understand  you  therefore  as  meaning  this  :  that 
this  is  the  number  of  women  who  having  been 
discharged  as  free  from  disease  did  not  return  to 
prostitution  after  their  discharge  within  your 
district  ? — They  are  known  at  the  time  to  have 
ceased  prostitution. 

3572.  Then  we  must  alter  the  heading  of  that 
column,  and  make  it  that  they  did  not  return 
after  their  discharge  to  prostitution  within  the 
district  ?— Yes,  and  were  not  known  to  have 
returned  to  prostitution. 

Mr.  Colbold. 

3573.  Would  you  consider  those  as  reclaimed? 
—  If  we  send  a  girl  into  a  home,  or  to  her 
friends  at  a  distance,  we  lose  sight  of  her. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3574.  With  that  limitation  we  get  the  number 
of  1,459  out  of  10,691,  of  whom  we  will  say  the 
greater  portion  have  not  returned  to  prostitu- 
tion within  your  district? — Yes,  1,486. 

3575.  So  that  you  get  a  proportion,  of  say,  12 
per  cent.  ? — I  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that 
one  column  shows  cases,  and  the  other  women. 
We  are  dealing  with  sending  cases  to  hospital. 
One  woman  may  be  there  a  great  number  of 
times,  so  that  you  have  the  number  of  cases 
to  hospital.  The  number  of  women  are  very 
much  smaller. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

3576.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  10,691 
represents  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  1,486 
represents  individuals  1- — That  is  quite  so. 

M]-.  Stansfeld. 

3577.  I  now  understand  that  these  columns 
which  are  in  juxta-position,  you  have  not  been 
comparing  like  with  like ;  in  the  first  two 
columns  you  have  the  number  of  cases,  and  in 
the  last  column  you  have  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals ? — Yes,  one  shows  individual  women,  and 
the  other  cases. 

3578.  Therefore  when  we  find  such  proportions 
between  the  number  free  from  disease  who  re- 
turned to  prostitution,  and  those  free  from  disease 
who  did  not  return  to  prostitution,  that  is  not  a 
fair  comparison  that  you  are  giving  us  ? — No  ; 
one  is  cases  of  disease  and  the  other  is  women. 

3579.  But  that  makes  the  return  very  unintel- 
ligible, and  of  very  little  value  to  this  Com- 
mittee ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  correct  it  in 
any  way  the  Committee  would  wish. 

3580.  Can  you  give  me,  even  roughly,  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  women  represented  by  the  total 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
of  10,691  cases  ? — Yes,  I  can,  by  referring  to  my 
register.  This  register  is  to  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary of  the  present  year,  and  shows  that  the 
number  of  individual  women  we  have  dealt  with 
is  5,338.  That  is  the  number  of  individual 
women  who  have  been  brought  under  the  Acts. 

3581.  Between  what  dates? — From  the  1st  of 
April  1865  to  the  25th  of  February  of  the  present 
year. 

3582.  That  is  practically  the  period  of  your 
return  ? — Yes, 

3583.  Your  total  is  5,338  ?— Yes;  and  I  think 
about  one-third  of  those  women  were  never  in. 
hospital,  so  that  you  would  have  to  strike  out 
about  one-third  of  that  number,  5,338.  A  good 
many  of  those  women  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  have  never  gone 
into  hospital  at  all. 

3584.  Are  those  women  who  you  say  never  go 
into  the  hospital  merely  on  the  register  ? — Yes. 

3585.  They  are  not  women  who  have  been  on 
the  register  many  years? — Some  of  them  are, 
but  others  may  have  only  just  been  brought  on 
the  register. 

3586.  Therefore  the  women  who  come  in  from 
unprotected  districts  on  the  register  now  in  very 
increasing  proportions,  do  not  go  to  the  hospital 
at  all  ? — That  is  not  so.  My  return  which  I  put 
in  just  now,  shows  that  a  large  per-centage  of 
those  in  our  own  district  are  not  diseased,  while 
those  from  outside  the  district  are. 

3587.  Are  those  .women,  who  you  are  happy 
to  say  do  not  want  the  hospital  at  all,  women 
who  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the  register,  or 
women  who  have  recently  come  upon  the  register  ? 
— Women  who  have  been  on  the  register  for  va- 
rious periods,  but  not  in  the  hospital  at  all. 

3588.  Therefore  what  I  understand  from  you 
is  this,  that  within  recent  years  you  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  coming  in  from  out- 
side, and  being  for  the  first  time  on  the  books, 
who  never  require  the  use  of  the  hospital  at  all  ? 
— That  is  not  so.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  .=aid 
that  77  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  come  into 
the  district  are  diseased,  and  therefore  there  are 
23  per  cent,  who  are  not  diseased,  and  who  would 
not  go  into  the  hospital  on  their  first  examina- 
tion. I  think  the  per-centage  in  the  district 
would  be  26  diseased,  and  74  not  diseased.  That 
is  on  the  first  examination. 

3589.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  that  you  made  a  short  time  ago, 
that  you  were  very  happy  to  say  that  of  late 
years  a  great  many  women  come  in  who  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  hospital  ?^ — I  did  not  say 
"  come  in  ; "  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  that  I 
was  very  glad  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  the 
women  coming  on  the  register  now,  and  for  some 
years  past,  have  not  to  go  into  the  hospital  at  all ; 
they  are  not  diseased.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
they  are  removed  from  the  register  before  they 
are  diseased  at  all ;  but  they  are  women  of  the 
district  as  a  rule. 

3590.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  not  diseased 
when  they  are  first  put  upon  the  register,  or  that 
they  never  require  to  go  into  hospital  during 
their  practice  of  prostitution?  —  They  are  not 
diseased  when  they  are  first  placed  on  the  register, 
neither  are  they  aifected  with  disease  after- 
wards. 

3591.  Where 
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.3591.  Where   do  those  women  come  from  ? — 
Xearly  all  would  be  from  the  district. 

3592.  Your  answer  is  that  those  come  from  the 
district  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3593.  And  you  say  that  that  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  cases  admitted  to  the  lock  wards,  from 
5.338,  to  what? — I  should  think  that  the  number 
of  individual  women  who  have  gone  into  hospital 
would  be  about  3,000,  speaking  from  memory. 

3594.  Three  thousand  out  of  5,338  ?—Yes, 
about. 

3595.  Do  you  mean  that  in  this  period  2,000 
out  of  5,338  have  practised  prostitution,  and  have 
never  been  in  the  hospital  at  all? — I  should  think 
neai'ly  that  number. 

3596.  For  what  length  of  time  would  they 
practise  prostitution  ? — Many  of  them  would  be 
only  examined  once. 

3597.  You  say  that  you  would  reduce  the 
figure  of  5,338  to  3,000,  because  you  say  that  out 
of  5,338  women,  you  believe  that  from  1865  to 
1881  not  above  3,000  passed  through  the  hos- 
pital?— That  would  be  about  tlie  number. 

3598.  And  of  those  2,000  that  did  not  pass 
through  the  hospital,  how  many  jjractised  pros- 
titution for  a  short  time,  and  then  left  ? — -A 
large  number  of  them  would  discontinue  their 
immoral  practices  after  being  examined  once, 

3599.  What  proportion  ? — I  should  think  that 
of  those  not  iu  hospital  60  per  cent,  would 
be  off  the  books  after  the  first  or  second  exami- 
nation. 

3600.  Take  the  other  40  per  cent.  ;  how  long 
would  they  practice  their  profession  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Various  periods.  I  will  get  you  the 
number.  T  should  think  we  have  about  20  now 
Avho  have  been  on  the  books  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  perhaps,  and  who  have  never  been 
in  the  hospital  at  all. 

3601.  That  is  20  out  of  400  odd  ?— I  think  we 
should  find  quite  that  number, 

3602.  You  have  expressed  very  strong  opi- 
nions as  to  the  effects  of  reclamation  ;  and  1  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  stated  it  to-day, 
but  on  a  former  occasion  you  expressed  the 
opinion  that  90  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  re- 
moved from  the  register  are  reclaimed  ? — Yes, 
and  I  have  worked  that  out,  and  find  that  my 
figures  would  come  pretty  well  the  same  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  I  find  that  about  10 
per  cent,  of  those  women  removed  from  the  re- 
gister returned  to  prostitution  ;  Avhat  we  call  re- 
registered cases  ;  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

3603.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  mean  that  i3ro- 
portion  of  90  per  cent  are  those  who  disappear 
entirely  from  the  register  ? — Yes,  those  who  were 
not  brought  back  again  a  second  time. 

3604.  Within  your  knowledge? — Yes;  they 
must  be  within  my  knowledge  if  they  came 
back. 

360t.  And  of  those  you  think  90  per  cent,  are 
reclaimed  ? — Yes,  they  do  not  come  back  for  re- 
registration. 

3606.  You  are  aware  that  that  opinion  has 
been  controverted  ? — I  know  it  was  disputed. 

3607.  It  is  your  opinion  '.' — Xo,  it  is  not  an 
opinion  ;  my  books  show  it ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Every  woman  that  comes  back  again 
is  entered  as  a  re-registered  woman. 

3608.  But  I  must  again  remind  you  that  your 
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experience    is    confined    to    Devonport  ? — I    am 
speaking  of  Devonport  entirely. 

3609.  Therefore,  when  you  say  that  90  per 
cent,  of  those  who  leave  your  register  altogether 
are  reclaimed,  it  means  that  they  do  not'come 
upon  your  register  again? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
so.  I  have  a  return  showing  the  number  of 
women  examined  once,  and  those  who  were  only- 
examined  twice  whilst  on  the  register.  It  is 
very  rough,  but  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  hand 
it  to  you  {handing  a  return  to  the  Riis^ht  honour- 
able Member'). 

3610.  Here  is  another  return  of  yours  showing 
the  result  of  the  first  medical  examination  of 
common  women  who  came  from  an  unprotected 
district ;  ^vhere  do  they  come  to  ;  to  Devonport? 
— The  Devonport  district  is  included  ;  but  that 
return  is  for  all  the  district. 

3611.  This  return  shows  the  result  of  the  first 
medical  examination  of  the  common  women  who 
came  from  unprotected  districts  to  a  protected 
district  ?—  Yes. 

3612.  As  compared  with  those  who  came  from 
districts  under  the  Acts,  and  who  were  registered 
and  re-registered  during  the  3'ear  1880? — Yes. 

3613.  What  is  the  distinction  between  those 
registered  and  those  re-registered?  —  Those  re- 
registered are  the  cases  that  you  were  just  speak- 
ing of,  of  women  returning  to  prostitution.  For 
instance,  100  women  leave  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Hospital,  and  discontinue  their  immoral  j^ractices; 
10  of  that  number  return  to  prostitution,  and  are 
then  called  re- registered  women. 

3614.  But  this  is  a  return  of  the  first  examina- 
tion of  the  women  coming  into  one  district  from 
another?  —  From  , unprotected  places.  In  our 
district,  would  be  the  two  counties  of  Devon  and 
(.'ornwall.  We  get  a  case  once  and  again  from 
Bristol ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  from  the  two 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

3615.  But  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  the 
woi-d  "  re-registered,"  because  above  the  column 
I  only  find  "  registered  "  ;  what  is  the  difference 
between  those  registered  and  those  re-registered? 
— One  is  a  woman  who  has  been  on  the  register 
before,  and  is  called  a  re-registercd  woman;  the 
other  is  one  registered  for  the  first  time. 

3616.  Supposing  that  she  comes  from  a  pro- 
tected district? — Then  she  would  be  included 
in  that  return  as  registered  or  re-registered,  and 
if  she  came  from  an  unprotected  district,  the 
same.  If  a  woman  from  Exeter  is  found  dis- 
eased, and  on  her  discharge  from  hospital  is 
sent  to  the  Bovey  Home,  and  she  came  back 
again  diseased,  I  should  enter  her  as  "  a  re-regis- 
tered woman,"  supposing  her  name  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  register. 

3617.  We  are  dealing  with  this  return  of 
women  who  come  from  unprotected  to  protected 
districts ;  how  can  they  have  been  registered  in 
the  unprotected  districts  ? — No  ;  a  woman  comes 
in  from  Exeter  and  is  put  on  the  register  as 
''  Jane  Jones,"  from  an  unprotected  district. 

3618.  But  under  what  circumstances  would 
you  call  Jane  Jones  a  registered  woman  ? — On 
her  being  placed  on  the  register. 

3619.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  num- 
ber in  this  return  represents  not  only  the  women 
coming  in  from  the  unprotected  districts,  and 
who  are  registered,  but  those  who,  after  they  are 
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Mr,  5'ifa?2«feZ£^— continued, 
protected  in  your  district,  are  re-registered  ? — 
If  a  woman  came  into  Plymoutli  and  was  regis- 
tered, and  remained  in  the  district  but  ceased 
prostitution,  and  was  removed  from  the  register, 
but  after  a  time  relapsed  into  prostitution,  she 
would  be  shown  as  belonging  to  the  district  on 
being  re-registered  ;  but  if  she  went  to  Exeter, 
got  diseased,  as  very  many  do,  and  came  bacli 
again,  I  should  show  her  as  coming  from  an 
unprotected  district. 

Mr.  Oshornc  Morgan. 

3620.  The  test  whether  she  was  re-registered 
would  be  whether  she  had  been  registered  in 
your  particular  district  before  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3621.  This  is  a  return  of  the  women  who  are 
registered  and  re-registered  within  certain  dis- 
tricts, but  if  they  are  re-registered  in  protected 
districts,  then  those  cases  of  disease  arise  in  the 
protected  districts? — It  matters  not  whether  a 
woman  is  diseased  or  not ;  if  she  came  in  from 
outside  the  district,  she  is  shown  in  that  column. 
If  she  is  of  the  district,  she  is  shown  in  the 
column  provided  for  that  purpose. 

3622.  Those  figures  are  not  the  figures  of 
women  coming  into  a  protected  from  an  un- 
protected district,  but  they  are  the  figures  of 
women  registered  and  unregistered ;  when  they 
are  registered  the  first  time,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  they  import  the  disease  ?—  If  they  are 
diseased  they  do  so. 

3623.  But  if  they  are  registered  they  do  not 
Import  the  disease? — Yes,  I  have  just  given  you 
an  instance.  If  a  woman  on  discharge  from 
hospital  goes  to  Torquay,  as  they  do,  and  gets 
diseased  and  has  to  come  back  again,  of  course 
she  imports  that  disease  a  second  time.  If  she 
comes  back  free,  she  is  entered  as  free. 

3624.  I  will  put  to  you  a  case  which  will 
express  my  meaning  ;  a  woman  comes  from 
Torquay  into  Devonport,  and  when  she  comes  in 
she  is  registered  and  found  to  be  free  from 
disease ;  she  leaves  the  district  and  gets  off  the 
register,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  (it  may 
be  that  she  says  she  is  going  home  to  her  friends) 
I  suppose  that  she  does  not  leave  the  district; 
she  is  re-registered ;  she  cannot  be  re-registered 
without  having  been  first  on  the  register,  and 
then  off? — She  has  been  off,  and  therefore  is  re- 
registered . 

3625.  Then  she  comes  in  from  an  unprotected 
district  and  she  gets  on  the  register,  and  then 
she  gets  off  and  you  re-register  her,  and  you 
debit  her  against  an  unprotected  district? — You 
have  quoted  the  first  as  being  from  outside. 
"What  would  you  do  in  the  second  case  ? 

3626.  I  do  not  know  where  she  has  been  in 
the  meantime;  do  you? — I  thought  you  were 
suggesting  that. 

3627.  AH  that  I  say  is,  that  I  understand  that 
she  has  been  off  the  register,  and  I  understand 
that  this  return  includes  the  names  and  numbers 
of  women  jjut  on  the  register  in  a  protected  dis- 
trict, having  originally  come  from  an  unpro- 
tected district,  having  ceased  to  be  on  the 
recister,  and  then  having  come  on  it  again  ? — If 
a  woman   has   come    into   Plymouth    diseased. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
she  is  shown  as  coming  inio  the  district  diseased. 
Then,  in  two  or  three  months,  she  is  removed 
from  the  register,  having  left  the  disti'ict  or 
gone  to  her  friends.  She  comes  back  again  to 
the  district  three  months  hence,  and  is  re-regis- 
tered and  re-numbered.  If  she  is  then  free, 
she  would  appear  in  two  places ;  in  the  first 
column  as  diseased  free,  in  the  second  as  free. 

3628.  Therefore,  she  would  appear  twice? — 
She  would  appear  twice,  if  she  is  re-registered. 

3629.  Therefore  these,  in  fact,  are  numbers 
of  cases,  rather  than  of  individual  women? — 
These  are  the  women  registered  and  re-regis- 
tered. 

3630.  I  do  not  find  at  the  head  of  any  of  the 
columns  the  word  "  registered  "  ? — It  is  under- 
stood. 

3631.  You  have  also  given  us  a  return  show- 
ing the  number  of  paupers  treated  for  venereal 
disease  for  certain  years,  from  1862  to  1879,  in- 
clusive ;  from  whom  did  you  get  this  return  ? — 
From  the  medical  man  of  each  workhouse. 

3632.  From  the  poor  law  medical  officers  ?  — 
Yes. 

3633.  Does  that  include  out-patients,  or  only 
in-patients  ? — It  is  entirely  in-patients  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  they  have  any  out-patients  for 
venereal  disease. 

3634.  But  you  do  not  know  that  they  have 
not? — I  think  I  should  know  if  they  had  ;  I 
never  heard  of  any. 

3635.  I  think  you  had  better  not  say  so,  I  am 
rather  familiar  with  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion ;  will  you  undertake  to  say  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  they  have  no  out-venereal 
patients? — JNly  answer  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

3636.  In  these  cases,  let  us  look  at  the  totals ; 
we  will  take  the  three  years,  from  1862  to  1864, 
in  which  there  is  a  total  of  82"6,  and  in  the  years 
1865,  1866,  1867,  before  you  come  to  the  Acts, 
you  have  273,  and  then  you  begin  with  167  im- 
mediately in  1868  ;  the  largest  reduction  takes 
place  before  the  Acts,  does  it  not  ? — No,  that  is 
not  so. 

3637.  We  found  a  little  mistake,  you  know,  in 
your  figures  before  ? — Yes,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  correct  it  ;  the  return  we  are  now  on 
goes  back  three  years  before  the  Act  was  put 
into  operation. 

3638.  When  were  the  present  Acts  put  into 
operation  at  Devonport? — On  the  1st  of  April 
1865. 

3639.  The  present  Acts  were  only  enacted  in 
1856  ?— There  was  the  Act  of  1864. 

3640.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Act  of  1866, 
was  there  any  register  under  the  Act  of  1864? — 
Yes. 

3641.  Was  there  any  register  under  the  Act  of 
1864? — Yes,  there  was  a  compulsory  register. 

3642.  Was  that  a  register  of  all  prostitutes? 
— No,  only  of  those  dealt  with  as  diseased. 

3643.  The  present  register  is  a  register  of  all 
prostitutes  under  the  Act  of  1866,  and  that  re- 
gister was  only  set  up  in  Devonport  in  1868  ? — 
That  is  not  so ;  this  register  contains  the  name 
of  every  woman  that  was  placed  on  the  register 
in  1865. 

3644.  The  earliest  Act  at  present  in  force  is 
the  Act  of  1866?— Yes,  the  Act  of  1864  was 
repealed  by  that  Act. 

3645.  The 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
3645.'  The  Act  of  1864  was   a  Tcry  different 
Act,  was  it  not?— Yes,  it  was. 

3646.  The  earliest  Act  is  the  Act  of  1866,  and 
it  is  under  the  Act  of  1866,  is  it  not,  that  you 
have  the  power  of  registry,  and  of  compulsory 
periodical  examination  ? — Yes. 

3647.  The  register  was  set  up  in  Devonport 
in  1866,  you  told  us  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  told 
you  that;  we  commenced  on  the  1st  of  April 
1865;  got  into  our  work  gradually  from  1865  to 
1867  or  1868. 

3648.  When  did  you  set  up  your  register  ? — 
My  register  commenced  on  the  1st  of  April 
1865. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3649.  The  Acts  came  into  operation  on  the 
last  day  of  December  1867,  did  they  not? — No, 
the  Act  of  1866  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  October  1866. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3650.  The  register  was  practically  established 
in  Devonport  in  1868  ;  if  you  dispute  that  we 
will  establish  it  otherwise  ? — I  do  dispute  it.  As 
far  as  the  accommodation  admitted,  our  register 
was  in  full  force  from  the  1st  of  April  1S65. 

3651.  You  only  brought  the  register  partially 
and  gradually  into  operation,  because  you  could 
not  use  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  women  into  hospital? — Because  we  had  not 
sufficient  room  there. 

3652.  I  find  a  return  of  Captain  Harris's  which 
was  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission,  under 
which  he  gives  a  list  of  the  districts,  and  the 
date  at  which  operations  commenced,  and  the 
date  at  which  the  register  was  first  taken  into 
use  ;  aud  I  find  that  in  Devonport  the  register 
was  first  taken  into  use  in  January  1869  ;  do  you 
contradict  that  statement  of  Captain  Harris's  ? — 
They  are  both  correct;  Captain  Harris  is  quite 
correct,  and  so  am  I. 

3653.  Captain  Harris  tells  us  that  the  register 
was  first  taken  into  use  on  the  1st  of  January 
1869,  in  Devonport? — That  is  the  register  of 
periodical  medical  examinations. 

3654.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  contradicting 
me ;  there  is  only  one  register,  is  there  ? — Yes, 
1  have  two  with  me. 

3655.  The  register  is  a  register  of  the  names 
of  all  the  women  liable  to  examination  ;  it  is  not 
a  register  of  the  actual  examinations? — It  is 
both. 

3656.  What  is  this  register  to  which  Captain 
Harris  refers  ? — ^That  is  when  the  periodical 
medical  examinations  were  first  commenced,  viz., 
in  1869. 

3657.  My  question  is,  what  is  this  register  to 
which  he  refers  ?  —  That  is  a  register  of  all 
common  women  who  were  to  be  examined  from 
that  time,  periodically,  once  a  fortnight. 

3658.  It  is  a  register  of  all  persons  found  to 
be  common  prostitutes,  and  therefore  liable  under 
the  Act  of  1866  to  examination  and  to  treatment? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

3659.  And  that  register  was  first  taken  into 
use  at  Devonport  in  January  1869? — Yes;  that 
was  simply  a  new  register,  and  from  that   date 
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periodical   examinations  were  carried  out  once  a 
fortnight. 

3660.  But  in  this  return  of  yours  I  find  that 
by  1870  we  were  dropping  down  from  a  total  of 
167  of  these  pauper  venereal  patients  to  46,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  reduction  at  all  since 
1871  ;  the  first  three  years  you  had  46,  and  then 
you  had  49,  and  then  43,  which  is  practically  no 
reduction  at  all.  The  great  reduction  is  from 
826  in  1862-63-64  to  273  in  1865-66-67  ;  that 
is  during  the  period  before  you  had  a  system  of 
compulsory  examination  and  a  register ;  can  you 
deny  that? — No;  but  I  maintain  notwithstanding 
that,  the  reduction  is  entu-ely  due  to  the  Con- , 
tagious  Diseases  Acts. 

3661.  But  you  cannot  deny  what  I  say  ? — No  ; 
all  I  say  is,  that  the  reduction  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  operations. 

3662.  You  say  that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act;  it  is  naturally  so  in 
one  respect,  because  I  take  it  that  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  are  not  anxious  to  have  this  class  of 
patients  ? — No,  certainly  not, 

3663.  And  when  in  a  particular  district  or 
locality  provision  is  made,  paid  for  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  State  instead  of  out  of  the  rates  of 
the  locality,  for  the  care  of  those  patients,  tlie 
local  authorities  prefer  that  they  should  go  to 
those  places  which  are  supported  by  the  taxes  ? — 
Yes. 

3664.  That  would  be  the  way  in  which  you 
would  say  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
account  for  that  diminution  ? — No,  you  will  see 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  males,  and  no 
males  are  treated  in  the  lock  wards  of  our  hos- 
pital ;  it  will  show,  I  think,  clearly  the  state  of 
disease  in  the  district. 

3665.  Taking  this  district  of  Devonport,  Stone- 
house,  and  Plymouth,  and  10  miles  round,  is  that  a 
district  entirely  coterminous  with  the  Poor  Law 
Union  ? — There  are  other  workhouses.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  one  at  Tor  Point  and  one  at 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  but  not  much  troubled  with 
venereal  diseases. 

3666.  But  do  those  figures  refer  to  an  area 
coterminous  with  the  area  of  your  district? — 
No,  not  quite. 

3667.  Then  that  is  one  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  comparison  ;  you  say,  taking  a  dis- 
trict which  does  not  compare  with  your  district, 
that  you  find  an  immense  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pauper  venereal  patients  in  the 
workhouses? — These  are  the  workliouses  to  be 
affected. 

3668.  I  point  out  to  you  that  that  reduction 
occurred  in  far  greater  proportion  before  the 
provision  of  lock  hospital  accommodation ;  do 
you  deny  that  proposition  ? — That  would  not  be 
correct.  The  women  were  compulsorily  exa- 
mined, and  sent  to  the  hospital  in  1865.  The 
Act  of  1864  was  equally  compulsory. 

3669.  We  know  j^erfectly  well  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1856;  it  is 
true  that  the  women  were  taken  compulsorily, 
but  they  were  only  taken  when  they  were 
reasonably  suspected  of  being  diseased ;  but  you 
do  not  understand  that  this  Committee  is  exa- 
mining into  the  operation  of  the  existing  Acts, 
and   not   discussing    the    Act    of   1864 ;    before 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
the  existing  Acts  I  find  that  the  number  of 
pauper  venereal  patients  in  those  workhouses 
di-opped  from  147  to  47,  and  since  then  it  has 
dropped  fr<m  47  to  19;  therefore  the  larger  fall 
was  before  those  Acts ;  but  supposing  that  I  take 
your  figures  (I  am  accustomed  to  this  style  of  re- 
port and  return),  M'e  will  go  back,  if  you  like,  to 
a  jjeriod  long  before  the  Acts,  and  for  a  moment 
take  credit  hypothetically  for  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion ;  do  you  expect  this  Committee  to  believe 
that  the  great  diflerence  which  you  show  between 
the  figures  of  1862-63-64  and  the  figures  of  the 
present  day  is  a  correct  representation  of  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  disease  itself? — I 
have  to  take  it  as  I  find  it. 

3670.  That  is  your  statement,  is  it? — Yes. 

3671.  In  your  opinion  the  amount  of  venereal 
disease  in  this  district  has  decreased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  amount  represented  by  826  to  an 
amount  represented  by  43? — That  is  shown 
by  that  return. 

3672.  Therefore  what  you  maintain  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  these  Acts  is  this :  that 
they  have  reduced  venereal  diseases  in  certain 
districts  which,  if  not  absolutely  coterminous, 
are  affected  by  them  between  1862  and  1879  in 
the  proportion  represented  by  a  drop  from  826 
to  43  Y — Yes,  but  I  would  like  to  show  that 
these  cases  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  work- 
houses are  principally  cases  of  jjeople  who  are 
trained  uj)  in  brothels,  and  haunts  of  vice,  and 
that  when  we  commenced  our  work  in  1865, 
nearly  all  the  prostitutes  were  diseased. 

3673.  "When  you  say  that  they  were  people 
who  were  trained  up  in  the  brothels,  do  you 
mean  males  or  females  ? — Both. 

3674.  Do  you  mean  persons  who  live  in  the 
brothels  ? — Yes. 

3675.  Now  we  are  coming  unexpectedlj'  on 
an  explanation  of  this  return  ;  although  you 
have  been  led  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
this  return  was  a  fair  representation  of  the 
amount  of  diminution  of  disease  effected  amongst 
the  general  population  by  these  Acts,  it  really 
comes  to  this :  that  within  your  knowledge  the 
males  who  go  to  the  pauper  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment for  venereal  diseases  are  male  j)ersons 
residing  within  brothels  ?  —  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  those  cases  would  come  from  the 
brothels  direct. 
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3676.  You  mean  persons  residing  within 
brothels? — Yes,  a  large  per-centage. 

3677.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  repre- 
sent fairly  the  general  civil  population  ? — No, 
but  those  people  spread  disease,  and  ruin  their 
own  constitutions. 

3678.  I  ask  you,  do  those  males  who  reside  in 
brothels  fairly  represent  the  civil  population  ? — 
They  would  not  represent  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  population,  but  the  well-to  do  would 
not  go  to  the  workhouses.  That  represents  a  cer- 
tain class  by  which  venereal  would  be  seriously 
spread. 

3679.  The  aniount  of  disease  amongst  those 
males  who  reside  in  the  brothels  has  been  very 
largely  reduced,  very  much  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  their  own  number  ;  so  that  there 
has  been  a  very  large  reduction  of  the  particular 
population  concerned,  has  there  not  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

3680.  These  figures  do  not  apply  to  the  general 
population? — They  would  be  of  a  certain  class. 

3681.  You  have  just  told  us  that  it  is  not  the 
general  population  who  go  to  the  workhouse  to 
be  treated,  but  only  the  men  who  live  in. brothels  ? 
— Persons  who  can  aftbrd  to  pay  would  not  go  to 
the  workhouse. 

3682.  But  your  statement  to-day  is,  that  they 
are  the  men  who  live  in  brothels  ? — I  said  a  large 
proportion  of  those  cases  would  come  from  the 
brothels. 

3683.  What  you  said  practically  was,  that; 
those  cases  were  sujipilied  mainly  from  the  men 
who  resided  in  the  brothels  ? — I  said  they  wotild 
include  men  and  boys. 

3684.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  were  to 
deduct  from  those  figures  the  number  of  pauper 
venereal  patients  who  come  from  residing  within 
brothels,  -yow  would  have  a  very  small  figure 
indeed  ?■ — I  have  no  means  of  testing  that. 

3685.  Therefore  we  have  these  two  facts : 
first  of  all  that  on  those  figures  which  yoti  give 
us,  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  indoor  venereal  patients  are 
males  positively  residing  withiu  brothels ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  that  were  not  true,  your  pro- 
position is,  that  the  reduction  of  disease  in  the 
civil  population,  affected  by  the  Acts,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  drop  from  826  to  43? — Those  are 
the  numbers. 
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Cliairmnn. 
."686.  I  understand  that  you  Trish  to  correct 
a  return  which  you  put  in  on  your  previous 
examination?  —  If  you  please,  there  was  an 
error  in  one  of  the  returns  which  one  of  the  Right 
honourable  Gentlemen  discovered.  It  was  an 
error  in  copying.  I  had  the  proper  return  with 
me,  but  could  not  find  it  at  the  time.  It  was 
such  an  error  as  made  the  return  entirely  bad. 
That  is  the  amended  return  ijianding  in  a  return). 
I  liave  here  all  the  other  returns  which  were 
handed  back  to  me.  I  have  detached  that  one 
because  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  Osborne  3Ioryan. 

.368".  Will  you  hand  in  the  other  return 
which  was  incorrect,  so  that  we  may  compare  the 
two? — This  is  the  one  in  which  the  error  in 
copying  occurred  {^handing  in  a  return). 

3688.  Will  you  explain  in  what  the  error 
consists  ? — The  sergeant,  in  copying  the  return, 
had  misplaced  the  headings,  placing  the  women 
who  were  discharged  not  cured  in  the  place 
of  those  who  were  discharged,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  prostitution ;  hence  the  return  was  use- 
less. 

3689.  It  should  have  been  a  return  of  the 
women  who  were  discharged  not  cured,  and  of 
those  who  on  their  discharge  had  not  returned 
to  prostitution  ;  was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3690.  It  is  obvious  that  that  must  have  been 
an  error,  from  the  adding  up  of  the  figures  ? — 
Yes,  clearly.  That  was  the  return  which 
should  have  come  before  the  Committee  (hand- 
ing in  another  return).  I  had  it  with  me,  but 
I  could  not  find  it  at  the  time.  I  have  added 
some  explanation  in  the  remarks  which  I 
thought  that  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
have. 

3691.  I  suppose  you  wish  to  withdraw  the 
original  return,  and  to  substitute  the  corrected 
return  for  it? — If  you  please. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3692.  Will  you  explain  the  correction  which 
you  have  made  in  this  return  ? — The  headings 
have  been  put  in  the  right  place  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  discharged  women  have  been  kept  together, 
and  those  who  did  not  return  to  prostitution,  on 
tlieir  discharge,  have  been  placed  in  column  at  the 
end  of  the  return. 
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Mr.  Hopwood. 

3693.  Has  that  return  been  printed,  and  has 
it  any  number  to  it  ? — It  has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3694.  When  you  were  last  examined  upon  this 
return  for  which  you  have  now  substituted 
another,  you  admitted  to  me,  witii  regard  to  the 
1,486  women  between  1865  and  1881,  who  are 
in  the  column  headed  "  Number  of  women  who 
did  not  return  to  prostitution  after  their  dis- 
charge," that  all  you  knew  of  them  was  that  they 
did  not  return  to  prostitution  within  your  district  ? 
— I  added  something  more  to  that.  I  said  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  were  sent  to  homes 
and  to  friends.  The  fact  is  that  they  did  not 
return  to  prostitution  after  being  discharged. 
That  is  the  answer. 

3695.  What  you  said  to  me  was,  that  all  you 
could  possibly  say  of  all  those  women  was,  that 
they  did  not  return  to  prostitution  within  your 
district  ? — I  think,  if  you  remember,  I  added  that 
a  large  number  of  them  are  sent  to  homes  or 
to  friends,  and  that  they  do  not  return  after- 
wards to  prostitution. 

3696.  What  you  now  say  is,  that  of  those 
women  of  whom  you  said  that  none  of  them 
return  to  prostitution,  a  large  number  did  not 
return  to  prostitution  ? — What  I  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  is,  that  they  did  not  return 
to  prostitution,  and  therefore  were  not  brought 
back  again  for  examination  on  my  register. 

3697.  Did  you  not  assent  to  my  altering  the 
heading  of  that  column,  and  adding  the  words 
"  after  their  discharge  did  not  return  within  my 
district "  ;  did  you  not,  in  j'our  evidence,  admit 
that  that  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  heading 
of  that  column  ? — That  would  be  strictly  correct. 

3698.  And  you  have  not  made  that  alteration 
in  your  new  return  ? — 1  have  put  in  my  own 
words. 

3699.  You  have  put  in  your  original  words 
which  you  were  obliged  to  abandon,  and  you  have 
not  put  in  my  correction  which  you  accepted  ? — 
No,  because  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  know 
all  about  them  afterwards.. 

3700.  What  you  state  here  is,  that  none  of 
those  women  return  to  prostitution ;  that  state- 
ment you  have  shown  to  be  untrue  ? — No,  I  hope 
you  wdl  not  say  that  ;  I  do  not  admit  that,  cer- 
tainly. 

z  3  3701.  Then 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

3701.  Then  we  must  refer  to  your  former 
evidence ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read 
Questions  and  Answers  3571  and  3572? — Ques- 
tion 3571  is  as  follows  :  "  That  was  my  first 
interpretation,  and  you  objected  to  that  interpre- 
tation. Am  I  to  understand  you,  therefore,  as 
meaning  this  :  that  this  is  the  number  of  women 
who,  having  been  discharged  as  free  from  disease, 
did  not  return  to  prostitution  after  their  discharge 
within  your  district"?  And  my  answer  is  "  That 
is  so." 

37U2.  What  is  my  next  question  ? — "  Then 
we  must  alter  the  heading  of  that  column,  and 
make  it  that  they  did  not  return  after  their  dis- 
charge to  prostitution  within  the  district  "  ?  And 
my  answer  is  :   "  That  is  so." 

3703.  I  altered  that  accordiugly,  and  here  is 
my  alteration  upon  the  face  of  your  original  re- 
turn ;  you  have  now  substituted  another  return, 
and  you  have  not  incorporated  that  alteration  ? — 
Because  I  saw  that  it  did  not  contain  the  whole 
truth,  and  I  put  it  as  it  now  is. 

3704.  You  say  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
whole  truth ;  does  your's  contain  the  truth  ? — 
Yes. 

3705.  The  heading  of  your  return  is  this  : 
"  Number  of  women  who  did  not  return  to  prosti- 
tution on  their  discharge  from  hospital"? — It 
was  understood  that  I  was  speaking  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

3706.  Then  if  you  are  speaking  of  your  dis- 
trict, what  objection  have  you  to  that  being  made 
clear  upon  the  face  of  the  return  ? — When  you 
say  "  all  the  women,"  I  say,  as  I  said  before, 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  I  know  all  about 
them  after  they  are  removed  from  the  register. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3707.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  they  had 
not  returned  to  prostitution  within  your  own 
knowledge  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  correct. . 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3708.  Your  knowledge  only  extends  to  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3709.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
whatyou  learn  of  the  future  career  of  those  women, 
that  they  have  not  returned  to  prostitution  in 
any  district  ? — A  very  large  number  of  them,  but 
not  in  all  cases. 

3710.  Would  it  be  correct  to  alter  this  head- 
ing in  this  way :  "  Nvunber  of  women  who  did 
not,  so  far  as  the  knovvledge  of  the  witness  ex- 
tends, return  to  prostitution  within  the  district 
on  their  discharge  from -the  hospital"? — That 
would  be  so ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  Right  honourable  Member's  original  pro- 
position, if  it  is  desired  by  the  Committee  ;  the 
return  shows  the  facts  as  I  find  them. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3711.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  alteration 
of  the  heading  which  I  made  in  accordance  with 
your  evidence  when  you  were  last  examined  ? — 
Not  by  any  means,  if  the  Committee  desire  it. 

3712.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  some  figures  of 
your's;    you  told  the   Committee,  in  your  evi- 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
dence  the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  prostitutes  in  your  district,  that  you  laid 
claim  to  a  reduction,  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and  of 
your  operations,  from  2.020  prostitutes  in  the 
year  1864  to  411  at  the  present  time;  those  are 
your  figures,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3713.  Those  figures  are  to  be  found  in  Captain 
Harris's  report,  at  page  6,  where  you  wll  find 
the  figures  from  the  j'ear  1865;  now,  you  have 
given  evidence  upon  this  subject  before  ? — Yes. 

3714.  Before  the  Eoyal  Commission,  for 
example  ? — Yes, 

3715.  Did  you  give  the  same  figures  then? — 
Y"es. 

3716.  Were  your  figures  undisputed? — -They 
were  not  disputed  by  any  one  who  had  the  know- 
ledge, and  understood  them. 

3717.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  answer 
my  questions  first  of  all  directly,  and  then  add 
whatever  commentary  you  like.  I  ask  you,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  your  figures  disputed  ? — 
Y^es. 

3718.  YYere  they  disputed  before  the  Com- 
mission, yes  or  no  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3719.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  figures  as 
to  the  reduction  of  the  number  oi  prostitutes,  or 
as  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  brothels  ? — 
I  was  speaking  of  the  reduction  of  prostitutes  only. 

3720.  And,  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  pros- 
titutes only  is  concerned,  you  gave  similar  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  that 
evidence,  you  say,  was  not  disputed  '. — Yes. 

3721.  Do  you  remember  the  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ryder,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ? — I  do  not  remember  his 
evidence.  I  think  he  gave  evidence,  but  I  never 
saw  it. 

3722.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  his  evi- 
dence was  not  to  the  effect  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  there  were  ever  2,000  prostitutes, 
or  anything  approaching  it? — I  do  not  know 
what  he  may  have  said. 

3723.  Then  if  you  do  not  know  what  he  may 
have  said,  how  do  you  know  that  your  figures 
were  not  disputed? — I  know  that  Mr.  Ryder  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
district. 

3724.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please. 
How  do  you  know  that  your  figures  were  not 
disputed  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  that  my  evi- 
dence was  disputed  by  competent  persons. 

3725.  Having  no  knowledge  of  what  Mx. 
Ryder's  evidence  was,  how  do  you  justify  the 
statement  that  you  have  lately  made  to  this 
Committee,  that  your  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  was  not  disputed  as  to  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — I  said,  in  expla- 
nation, that  it  was  disputed  by  no  one  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  numbers. 

3726.  I  asked  you  after  you  had  made  that 
statement  to  answer  me  upon  the  facts,  and  to 
add  what  commentary  you  wished  afterwards ; 
and  you  then  stated  that  there  was  no  dispute 
before  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  your  figures 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  your  district;  do  you  wish  to 
modify  that  answer? — I  wish  to  say  that  no  one 
of  the  Plymouth  and  JJevonport  district  could  be 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
found  who  knew  anything   about  the  number  of 
prostitutes  at  the  time  I  took  them. 

3727.  Then  you  wish  to  withdraw  the  answer 
that  you  made  a  short  time  ago  to  the  effect  that 
your  figures  were  not  disputed  ? — No,  I  do  not, 
for  I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

3728.  But  you  said  that  you  did  know  that 
they  were  not ;  do  you  wish  to  vvitlidraw  that 
answer  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3729.  Then  you  maintain  that  your  figures 
were  not  disputed  by  anybody  who  was  com- 
petent to  dispute  them  ? — Yes,  I  say  that  they 
were  not  disputed  by  any  one  wlio  was  com- 
petent to  dispute  tliem. 

3730.  But  were  they  disputed  by  any  one 
who  was  incompetent  to  dispute  them  ?— Very 
likely. 

3731.  Was  Mr.  Ryder,  a  Justice  of  .the  Peace, 
incompetent  to  dispute  them  1 — He  was  quite 
incompetent  to  speak  to  the  number  of  prostitutes 
in  the  district. 

3732.  I  find  that  there  was  a  Superintendent 
Wakeford  who  was  examined  at  that  time ;  what 
was  his  position? — He  was  superintendent  of  the 
division  to  which  I  belong. 

3733.  He  was  your  superior  officer  at  that 
time  ? —  i'es. 

3734.  Should  you  call  him  incompetent  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

37.35.  Do  you  remember  his  evidence? — I  do 
not  think  I  saw  it;  I  know  pretty  nearly  what 
his  evidence  would  be,  because  he  would  take  his 
evidence  in  a  great  measure  from  my  reports. 

3736.  You  give  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
the  year  1865  as  1,770,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

3737.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Super- 
intendent Wakeford  did  not  say  in  his  evidence 
that  that  return  of  1,770 must,  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  be  a  looser 
return  than  the  return  of  1870? — I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  would  have  said  that ;  I  do 
not  know.  I  would  say  at  once  that  I  have  with 
me  the  nominal  return  of  all  the  prostitutes  in 
1865  for  the  Committee  to  examine,  if  they 
wish,  giving  the  address  and  age  of  every  prosti- 
tute. 

3738.  We  are  now  upon  the  question  of 
whether  your  figures  were  disputed ;  are  you 
also  prepared  to  deny  that  Superintendent 
Wakefbrd,  your  superior  officer,  described  the 
return  for  1866,  of  1,236  prostitutes,  as  also  com- 
paratively loose  and  inaccurate  ? — I  am  surprised 
to  hear  that.  Of  course  Mr.  Wakeford  would 
not  have  any  direct  knowledge ;  he  is  super- 
intendent of  the  dockyard  division. 

3739.  At  Question  410  this  question  was  put 
to  Superintendent  Wakeford  :  "  The  question 
that  I  meant  to  put  to  you  was  this  :  that  inas- 
much as  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes before  the  Act,  1,770"  (that  is  in  the  year 
1865)  "  was  comparatively  loose  and  inaccurate, 
the  calculation  of  the  number  a  year  and  a-half 
afterwards  was  comparatively  accurate  and  cor- 
rect;  IS  that  so?"  And  the  answer  is  :  ''The 
periodical  calculation  had  not  even  then  begun, 
and  therefore  that  does  not  possess  the  cor- 
rectness still."  The  clear  effect  of  Mr.  Wake- 
ford's  evidence  was  that  those  earlier  returns  had 
not  the  accuracy  of  the  later  returns  ? — I  do  not 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
know  what  answer  Mr.  "Wakeford  would  give  ;  I 
have  said,  in  answer  to  the  former  question,  that 
I   have  the  nominal  return  for  1865,  which  the 
Committee  can  examine  if  they  desire. 

3740.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  ex- 
amination before  the  Koyal  Commission  of  Super- 
intendent Wreford? — I  heard  of  it,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it. 

3741.  Who  was  Superintendent  Wreford? — 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  borough  police  at 
Plymouth,  which  forms  about  one-third  of  our 
district. 

3742.  Did  he  accept  your  figures  ? — He  gave 
different  ones. 

3743.  Then  he  did  not  accept  your  figures? — 
I  can  hardly  say  that,  but  he  gave  different 
figures  from  mine. 

3744.  Did  he  not  say,  in  answer  to  Question 
8700,  that  he  thought  it  not  likely  that  there 
were  2,020  prostitutes  in  the  three  towns  in  1864  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

3745.  That  is  an  answer  given  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  local  police? — Mr.  Wreford  is 
the  superinteneent  of  the  Plymouth  police. 

3746.  The  question  is  :  "  Then,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  stated  that  in  Devonport,  Plymouth, 
and  Stonehouse  put  together,  in  1864  there  were 
as  many  as  2,000  prostitutes,  should  you  think 
that  likely  ? "  and  the  answer  is,  "  1  should 
not "  ? — I  think  that  question  having  been  put  to 
me,  I  should  be  allowed  to  give  an  answer;  I 
have  an  analysed  return  here,  which  was  got  out 
in  consequence  of  those  remarks,  and  it  will  show 
that  Mr.  Wreford  knew  nothing  of  what  he  was 
speaking  about. 

3747.  I  am  simply  upon  the  question  of 
whether  your  figures  were  disputed  ? — Not 
before  the  Koyal  Commission,  but  his  figures 
were  disputed  afterwards  and  found  to  be  utterly 
incorrect;  useless. 

3748.  Were  your  figures  disputed  by  Mr. 
Wolferstan,  who  was  house  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  ?  —  I  should  think  not ;  I  do 
not  know  that  they  were.  He  certainly  knew 
nothing  about  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
district. 

3749.  You  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the 
district  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

3750.  Then  you  read  Dr.  Wolferstan's  evi- 
dence ? — I  did  not  read  his  evidence. 

3751.  Then  how  did  you  ascertain  what  evi- 
dence was  given,  if  you  had  not  read  his  evi- 
dence ?  ■ —  Gentlemen  of  the  district  kept  me 
posted  up  as  to  what  was  being  said. 

3752.  Then  you  simply  trusted  to  hearsay  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  did  that.  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Wolferstau's  evidence ;  nor  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  of  his  having  made  any  such  statement. 

3753.  Did  you  see  anyone's  evidence  but  your 
own  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3754.  Therefore  your  denial  that  your  figures 
were  disputed  is  entirely  based  upon  hearsay  ?— 
Not  entirely. 

3755.  Upon  what  is  it  based  except  hearsay  ? 
— In  consequence  of  certain  facts  being  brought 
to  my  knowledge  by  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Royal   Albert   Hospital,   Mr.   Woollcombe,  and 
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an  inquiry  followed,  and  I  have  the  notes  of  that 
inquiry  with  ine. 

3756.  You  told  me  that  you  had  not  read  the 
evidence?— jS either  had  I. 

3757.  Then,  of  course,  if  you  have  not  read  it 
you  have  only  hearsay  knowledge  of  that  evi- 
dence ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  had  the  notes  laid 
before  nie,  and  I  attended  an  inquiry  at  the 
Plymouth  Guildhall  to  test  these  statements. 

3758.  But  we  are  now  upon  the  question 
whether  your  evidence  was  rightly  or  wrongly 
disputed  before  the  Koyal  Commission.  You 
began  by  saying  that  it  was  not  disputed;  I 
have  shown  you  that  it  was  disputed  ? — I  said 
that  it  was  not  disputed  by  anyone  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
district. 

3759.  The  evidence  will  speak  for  itself.  You 
say  that  those  persons,  including  your  own 
superior  officer,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — Practically,  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes. 

3760.  Did  you  ever  compare  your  own  figures 
with  the  figures  in  the  published  Judicial  Statis- 
tics; you  know  that  publication,  do  you  not? — ■ 
Yes,  I  think  I  did  compare  them  at  the  time. 

3761.  Do  you  know  how  those  Judicial  Statis- 
tics are  got  together? — I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  from  time  to  time  as  to  how  they  are  col- 
lected. 

3762.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own 
with  regard  to  who  gets  them  up  '.'—Yes,  I  have 
some  knowledge,  of  course.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
entrusted  to  constables  to  collect. 

3763.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own 
as  to  the  officers  who  are  responsible  for  making 
up  those  Judicial  Statistics ?  —  Yes,  I  know 
them. 

3764.  Are  they  men  in  the  local  police  ? — 
Yes. 

3765.  Were  these  Judicial  Statistics  put  before 
the  Royal  Commission? — I  do  not  know. 

3766.  You  tell  us  that,  in  1864,  there  were 
2,020  prostitutes  in  the  three  towns  ? — Yes. 

3767.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  Judicial 
Statistics  do  not  give  the  number  as  1,291? — I 
do  not  know.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  speak- 
ing of  1864  or  1865,  they  were  given  as  1,400 
in  one  of  those  years ;  I  do  not  know  which 
year. 

3768.  However,  you  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  ? — No. 

3769.  These  J  udicial  Statistics  are  public  docu- 
ments, and  therefore  they  are  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Your  number  in  1864  is  2,020;  the 
number  of  prostitutes  given  in  tbe  Judicial  Statis- 
tics is  1,291.  In  the  year  1865  you  give  1,770, 
and  they  give  1,347.  In  1866,  you  give  1,236, 
and  they  give  1,175.  In  1867,  you  give  1,010, 
and  they  give  884.  In  1868,  you  give  820,  and 
they  give  882.  You  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
those  figures  ? — Certainly  not. 

3770.  The  greater  difference  between  your 
figures  and  their  figures  is  in  the  period  before 
you  introduced  the  register,  is  is  not  ? — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  the  Judicial  Statistics  show 
1,400  for  the  year  1865. 

3771.  In  the  year  1866  there  were  1,175, 
according  to  the  Judicial  Statistics.     From  the 
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figures  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  is  not  this 
a  true  comparison  to  draw,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  their  figures  and  your  figures 
in  the  pieriod  before  your  adoption  of  the  register, 
which  wag  in  1868,  and  a  very  near  appi'oxima- 
tion  to  identity  of  figures  in  1868? — The  facts 
are,  the  local  police  did  not  know  the  number  of 
prostitutes  as  I  did.  I  had  the  name,  residence, 
and  age  of  every  one. 

3772.  I  ask  you  whether  the  figures  which  I 
have  read  to  you  do  not  show  a  great  diflerence 
between  your  figures  and  theirs  until  you  come 
to  the  adoption  of  the  register,  and  tlien  an  ap- 
proximation to  identity  of  figures? — I  adopted 
a  register  from  1865.  There  was  a  change  in  the 
system  of  keeping  it  in  1869. 

3773.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  the  adoption 
of  a  register;  I  mean  the  register  which  was 
adopted  in  1868? — I  presume  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of  1869. 

3774.  July  1868  was  the  date  given  in  your 
evidence  ? — We  had  no  change  in  the  register 
from  1865  to  1869. 

3775.  As  a  question  of  fact  is  it  not  true, 
from  the  figures  which  I  have  read,  that  the 
discrepancy  is  very  great  between  your  figures 
and  the  figures  of  the  Judicial  Statistics  in  the 
earlier  periods,  and  that  it  is  very  small  when 
you  come  to  the  year  1868,  when  the  regular  re- 
gister is  commenced? — The  differences  between 
our  figures  and  the  Judicial  Statistics  were  very 
considerable  when  we  commenced  our  duties. 

3776.  According  to  your  figures  this  great  re- 
duction of  which  you  speak,  from  2,020  prosti- 
tutes to  411  occur  almost  entirely  before  the 
system  of  compulsory  periodical  examination  came 
into  play  ?  — No,  that  is  not  the  fact. 

3777.  Y"u  say  that  there  were  2,020  prosti- 
tutes in  1864,  and  that  the  number  was  reduced 
to  820  in  1868  ;  is  not  that  before  you  had  your 
system  in  full  operation  ? — The  periodical  exa- 
minations had  not  commenced. 

3778.  Now  then  we  will  come  to  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  brothels ;  you  told  us,  I  think, 
that  in  1865  tiiere  were  356  brothels  in  the  three 
towns  ? — Y"es. 

3779.  And  that  they  were  reduced  to  81  by 
the  year  1880  ?— Yes. 

3780.  You  include  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops,  do  you  not  ? — I  include  all  houses  used  as 
brothels  ;  it  does  not  matter  what  they  are. 

3781.  Besides  the  more  regular  brothels  you 
include  the  public-houses  and  beershops  used  for 
the  purjjoses  of  prostitution?— All  houses  used  as 
brothels,  whether  they  are  public-houses  or  not. 

3782.  All  houses  used  more  or  less  as  brothels? 
— I  should  not  use  such  words ;  I  say  "  used  as 
brothels." 

3783.  But  I  supposed  they  were  not  used  only 
as  brothels? — No,  they  were  selling  drink,  of 
course. 

3784.  There  are  no  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops,  I  think,  now  used  as  brothels  ? — Not  at 
the  present  time. 

3785.  All  the  public-houses  and  beershops 
which  were  used  as  brothels  have  been  closed? — 
So  far  as  their  being  used  as  brothels.  They 
may  be  still  used  as  beerhouses,  perhaps,  but  not 
as  brothels. 

3786.  There 
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3786.  There  is  a  little  want  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  us.  I  understood  that  those  public- 
houses  and  beershops  had  been  closed  ? — Yes ; 
with  reo'ard  to  their  traffic  as  brothels.  They 
have  discontinued  to  be  brothels. 

3787.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  still 
exist  as  public-houses  and  beershops  ? — Yes, 
many  of  them. 

3788.  'I  lien  you  have  not  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  those  houses  ? — A  large  number  of  them  still 
exist  as  public-houses  and  beerhouses,  but  not  as 
brothels. 

3789.  The  public-houses  and  beershops  which 
have  been  used  as  brothels  were  either  shut  up 
or  ceased  to  be  so  used  by  the  year  1871,  with 
hardly  an  exception  afterwards;  is  not  that  so? 
— Yes,  it  is.  "We  have  had  many  from  time  to 
time  open,  but  they  have  discontinued  such  prac- 
tices on  being  cautioned. 

3790.  But  now  if  we  come  to  a  brothel  which 
is  only  a  brothel  and  not  a  public-house,  do  we 
find  a  reduction  in  their  number  since  your 
operations  came  into  full  play? — Yes,  there  would 
beareduction,butI  have  not  the  number  before  me. 

3791.  In  the  year  1868  were  there  69  of  those 
brothels  not  being  public-houses  or  beershops  in 
the  Devonport  district? — If  that  is  Captain 
Harris's  I'eturn  it  would  be  correct. 

3792.  In  1868  when  you  first  got  this  system 
into  full  play,  you  had  69  of  those  brothels  ;  can 
you  name  any  year  since  in  which  the  number 
has  been  so  low  ? — There  has  been  no  year  since 
in  which  the  number  has  been  so  low  as  shown  in 
that  column. 

3793.  Every  since  the  number  has  been 
greater  ? — Yes  ;  because  they  came  under  that 
particular  heading  instead  of  in  other  columns. 

3794.  What  is  the  number  in  the  year  1880? 
—  Seventy-six. 

3795.  Therefore,  we  have  the  fact  that,  with 
regard  to  brothels  which  are  not  public-houses 
or  beershops,  they  were  at  their  lowest  in  the 
year  1868  before  your  system  came  into  full 
operation,  and  that  they  have  increased  in  every 
subsequent  year? — No,  that  is  not  so.  In  the 
year  1867  there  were  206,  in  1868  there  were 
170,  and  in  1869  there  were  131 

3796.  I  am  not  speaking  of  public-houses  and 
beershops,  but  of  brothels  that  are  not  public- 
houses  or  beershops  ;  there  were  69  in  1868  and 
76  in  1880;  joxi  do  not  dispute  those  figures,  do 
you  ? — No;  they  are  my  own  figures. 

3797.  Taking  these  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops which  were  either  shut  up  or  prevented 
from  any  longer  being  bi'othels,  whose  doing  was 
that  ? — In  a  good  many  cases  we  have  been  the 
cause  of  shutting  them  up  directly,  where  they 
have  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  trade.  We 
having  a  direct  knowledge  which  the  local  police 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  getting. 

3798.  But  I  thought  you  took  credit  to  the 
Acts  for  all  these  results  ? — I  have  laid  before 
the  Committee  these  facts  ;  and  would  leave  the 
credit  to  any  one  who  would  like  to  take  it. 

3799.  1  thought  you  laid  them  before  the 
Committee  to  the  credit  of  the  Acts  ? — I  have 
laid  before  the  Committee  the  facts  as  they  stand. 
I  have  said  distinctly  that  in  many  cases  we 
have  had  directly  to  interfere  to  close  those 
houses. 

0.44. 
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3800.  Then  those  beershops  and  public-houses 
that  have  ceased  to  be  brothels  you  now  say, 
have  not  so  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  or  in  consequence 
of  your  operations  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I  say 
most  certainly  that  many  of  them  would  have 
existed  to  this  day  if  the  Acts  had  not  been 
in  operation  there. 

3801.  How  many? — I  cannot  say;  it  is  not 
possible  to  say. 

3802.  A  large  proportion  ? — Yes;  a  very  large 
proportion  certainly. 

3803.  WiU  you  explain  how  that  is  ?— My 
answer  would  be  the  same  as  I  gave  to  a  ques- 
tion before:  simply,  that  we  have  a  direct  know- 
ledge immediately  that  any  act  of  prostitution  is 
carried  on  in  public-houses,  which  the  local 
police  would  not  have  the  means  of  getting. 

3804.  Then  the  only  respect  in  which  you  give 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  the  credit  of  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  these  public-houses 
and  beershops  which  were  brothels  is,  that  you, 
acting  under  the  Acts,  have  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted  than  the 
local  police  have  ? — We  have  a  direct  knowledge, 
and  take  action  in  such  cases,  and  it  becomes 
known  that  we  shall  not  pass  over  such  conduct. 

3805.  What  action  do  you  take? — -We  bring 
a  case  before  the  magistrates,  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  such  a  house  is  used  as  a  brothel. 

3806.  Then  under  what  law  do  you  proceed  ? 
— I  should  have  to  proceed,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  Section  4  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
of  1869.  I  should  lay  an  information  that  a 
woman  is  a  prostitute. 

3807.  What  does  Section  4  provide  ? — It  is  a 
section  under  which  I  have  to  lay  an  infoi-mation 
before  a  magistrate,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  woman  in  a  certain  district  is  a  prostitute ; 
and  then  I  have  necessarily  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence before  the  magistrates,  and  it  would  be  at 
once  known  that  that  house  which  the  woman 
frequented  was  a  brothel. 

3808.  Therefore,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
women  whom  you  have  to  look  after,  you  ascer- 
tain that  a  public-house,  or  a  beershop,  is  used 
as  a  brothel,  and  then  you  proceed  against  it,  or 
get  the  local  police  to  proceed  against  it  ? — I 
proceed  with  my  own  particular  duties,  and  give 
them  all  the  help  they  require  in  the  way  of 
finding  evidence. 

3809.  But  you  call  in  the  aid  of  the  local 
police  ? — No,  we  never  do  that. 

3810.  Who  prosecutes  those  houses  then? — 
In  some  cases  when  it  becomes  known  the  local 
police  do  it. 

3811.  You  call  in  the  aid  of  the  local  police  ? 
— No,  we  simply  go  on  with  our  own  duties,  and 
whenever  they  require  any  help  in  the  way  of 
evidence  we  give  it. 

3812.  Then,  if  you  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
local  police,  they  act  without  being  called  in  by 
you  ? — It  would  be  brought  to  their  knowledge 
by  our  action. 

3813.  And  it  is  they  who  act?— They  do  in 
some  cases. 

3814.  Under  what  law  do  they  act  ?— They 
have  difi^erent  laws  ;  sometimes  it  would  be  under 
one  of  the  bye-laws;  at  other  times  the  Licensing 
Laws. 

A  A  3815.  They 
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3815.  They  do  not  act  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts? — No. 

3816.  Do  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  con- 
tain any  clauses  empowering  you  or  the  local 
police  to  suppress  public-houses,  or  beershops, 
used  as  brothels  ?  —  No ;  I  rather  regret  that  they 
do  not. 

3817.  Then  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are 
not  to  be  credited  with  this  reduction  in  the 
number  of  public-houses  and  beershops  which 
were  used  as  brothels  in  your  district?— 'Yes,  in 
practice  you  would  find  that  they  have  been  the 
cause  of  it. 

3818.  How  have  they  been  the  cause  of  it?— I 
have  tried  to  point  that  out,  and  I  could  only 
rej)eat  the  same  words  again :  simplj^  by  the  fact 
that,  wherever  prostitution  is  carried  on,  whether 
it  is  a  public-house,  a  beerhouse,  or  a  private 
house,  it  is  at  once  known  by  the  police  who 
carry  out  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and 
those  facts  become  known  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities, and  the  publicans  know  this  and  take 
warning  also. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3819.  That  is  to  say,  the  Acts  enable  you  to 
get  the  evidence? — Yes. 

^Ir.  Stansfeld. 

3820.  Therefore,  all  that  the  Acts  are  to  be 
credited  with,  is  the  institution  of  certain  bodies 
of  police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation ? — It  is  the  outcome  of  our  movements 
which  tend  directly  to  suppress  brothels. 

3821.  Are  you  directed  anywhere  by  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  to  take  this  course  ? — We 
have  to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment. The  Acts,  as  I  understand  them,  are  for 
the  suppression  of  venereal  disease,  and  we  have 
to  see  that  that  is  effectually  done. 

3822.  But  there  is  no  direction  in  the  Acts, 
and  no  legal  power  in  the  Acts  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  suppression  of  brothels  ? — No, 
not  directly  ;  I  wish  there  was. 

3823.  There  is  one  clause  bearing  upon  that,  is 
there  not  ? — That  is  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  who  harbours  a  diseased  prostitute. 

3824.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned, 
the  only  power  that  it  gives  is  against  brothel- 
keepers  who  harbour  diseased  prostitutes  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  is  so. 

3825.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  anything  else  ? 
— I  know  there  is  one  clause  which  makes  per- 
sons liable  to  certain  penalties,  if  they  harbour 
diseased  prostitutes. 

3826.  Not  if  they  harbour  prostitutes  ?— No, 
not  if  they  are  not  diseased. 

3827.  Now,  I  will  come  to  some  other  figures 
of  yours  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
juvenile  prostitutes.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that, 
in  1865,  you  found  212  girls  of  15  years,  and 
under,  practising  prostitution ;  and  I  think  those 
figures  are  to  be  found  in  Captain  Harris's 
return  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  the  same. 

3828.  Those  figures  are  now  reduced  to 
nothing? — Yes,  there  are  none  in  that  column 
now. 

3829.  This  original  number  of  212  juvenile 
prostitutes  in  1865  you  gave  in  evidence  before 
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the  Royal  Commission  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  I 
did. 

3830.  "\Yere  those  figures  undisputed  ? — I  do 
not  know.     I  know  they  were  facts. 

3831.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Wolferstan  gave 
evidence  to  this  effect :  that  if  there  were,  in 
1865,  212  prostitutes  under  15  years  of  age, 
more  would  have  come  into  the  hospital ;  whereas 
only  four  were  admitted  at  15  years  of  age,  or 
under  ? — I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Wolferstan's 
evidence  was,  but  certainly  he  would  know 
nothing  about  the  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes 
outside. 

3832.  You  do  not  deny  that  lie  disputed  it? 
— 1  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

3833.  Do  you  deny  that  Superintendent 
Wreford  disputed  your  figures  ? — I  know  Super- 
intendent Wreford  would  know  nothing  about 
the  prostitutes  in  Devonport  or  Stonehuuse,  and 
I  found  he  knew  very  little  about  them  in  Ply- 
mouth. 

3834.  He  is  the  local  superintendent? — He  is. 

3835.  He  may  have  something  else  to  say 
upon  that  subject? — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
anything  he  has  to  say. 

3836."At  Question  8765  he  is  asked  :  '•  AVe 
were  told  by  Inspector  Anniss  that  in  1865  there 
were  212  prostitutes  in  these  towns  of  the  age  of 
15  and  under  ;  would  that  accord  with  your  ex- 
perience-?— (^.)  No.  (Q.)  Would  you  think, 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  prostitutes  in  Fly- 
mouth,  tliat  that  statement  was  entirely  incor- 
rect ? — {A.)  I  should  certainly  say  it  was  in- 
correct "  ? — He  did  not  add  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  Devonport  or  Stonehouse  there. 

3837.  Therefore  those  figures  were  disputed 
at  that  time  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were. 

3838.  The  next  question  is  this  :  "I  find, 
from  the  return  given  in  the  Judicial  Statistics 
in  1864,  that  there  were  20  girls  under  the  age 
of  16  returned  as  prostitutes  ?—(^.)  Yes.  (Q.) 
Would  that  accord  with  your  observation  rather 
than  the  number  of  200?— (J.)  Certainly"?— 
My  number  refers  to  the  whole  district  of  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  Stonehouse,  and  Mr. 
Wreford  was  speaking  of  Plymouth  only ;  there- 
fore we  must  not  allow  these  things  to  clash. 

Mr.  Oshnrne  Morgan. 

3839.  He  was  only  the  police  officer  for  the 
borough  of  Plymouth? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3840.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  only 
speaking  of  Plymouth  ? — He  told  me  so  himself. 

3841.  You  just  now  told  me  that  you  had  not 
read  his  evidence,  and  that  you  did  not  know 
what  he  had  said  ? — But  since  then  we  have  had 
an  inquiry,  and  many  things  came  out. 

3842.  He  was  asked  whether  your  figure  of 
212  for  prostitutes  under  15  years  of  age  in  your 
district  was  correct,  and  he  said  "  No;"  so  that 
he  did  dispute  your  figures  ?— According  to  what 
you  have  read. 

3843.  You  say  that  juvenile  prostitution  has 
been  extinguished  ? — It  depends  upon  what  age 
you  go  to  ;  there  is  none  under  15. 

3844.  Are  you  awai'e  that  that  statement  is 

disputed 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
disputed  now  ? — It  may  be,  but  it  does  not  alter 
the  fact. 

3845.  But  are  you  aware  tbat  it  is  disputed? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ;  I  have  a  nominal 
return  of  every  one  of  the  prostitutes  on  the  1st 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  which  I  shall  be 
very  glad  for  the  Committee  to  analyse. 

3846.  I  will  refer  to  an  answer  of  your  own 
before  the  Commission ;  you  gave  evidence  in 
1871,  and  in  1871,  according  to  your  return, 
how  many  prostitutes  were  there  under  l.'i  years 
of  age?— I  have  got  them  here  in  1872;  there 
were  none  in  1872 ;  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
Dumber  in  1871  ;  you  have  it  in  Captain  Harris's 
return,  No.  2. 

3847.  Ihere  were  none  under  15  in  1871,  and 
there  was  one  between  16  and  17  ? — -Yes. 

3848.  You  gave  evidence  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1871  before  the  Eoyal  Commission,  and, 
in  answer  to  Question  9143,  I  find  you  use  these 
words:  "  The  way  these  prostitutes  are  reduced 
is  that  immediately  we  find  a  young  girl  of  14  or 
16  everything  is  done  to  get  her  returned  to  her 
friends.  We  get  a  number  of  young  girls  at  the 
present  time  who  fall  into  that  line  of  life  from 
14  to  16,  but  they  are  cautioned  respecting  their 
mode  of  life  before  they  come  under  the  Acts, 
and  if  they  are  brought  under  the  Acts  every 
inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  get  them  into 
homes."  Then  you  refer  to  a  particular  case, 
and  you  go  on  to  say:  "  That  is  one  of  many 
which  occur  almost  daily.  This  girl  told  me 
there  were  three  or  four  others  as  bad  as  herself, 
that  was  her  expression,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  girl  being  sent  away  the  others  were  pre- 
vented from  becoming  hardened  prostitutes,  and 
hence  the  reduction  in  the  numbers."  How  do 
you  reconcile  that  evidence  with  the  statement 
that  there  were  no  prostitutes  nnder  15  years  of 
age  at  that  time  ? — At  the  end  of  every  year  I 
have  to  make  a  return,  aid  then  I  return  every- 
one in  the  district,  and  if  there  is  one  under  15 
she  has  to  go  in  that  column  ;  but  if  she  is  re- 
moved from  the  register  before  the  end  of  ihe 
year  she  would  not  appear.  The  same  answer 
would  hold  good  every  year,  during  which  a  num- 
ber of  girls  become  prostitutes,  and  are  prevented 
from  continuing  such  a  life,  and  they  are  not 
returned  in  the  annual  returns  because  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  register  before.  I  have 
a  return  here  showing  the  number  of  such  cases 
for  two  years. 

3849.  Then,  when  you  refer  to  this  return  as 
showing  juvenile  prostitution  to  have  been  prac- 
tically extinguished,  I  understand  that  that  is 
is  not  the  case  ? — The  answer  is  this  :  that  one 
by  one,  as  they  commence  such  a  practice,  they 
are  wiped  away,  or  cleared  off  the  streets. 

3850.  Therefore  juvenile  prostitution  exists, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  it  is  met  by  re- 
clamatory  agencies  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  I  would 
add  that,  if  these  young  girls  are  left  alone,  they 
are  sure  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same,  so  that  the 
number  would  be  speedily  increased.  A  girl  be- 
coming a  prostitute  under  15  or  16,  or  up  to  17 
years  of  age,  if  she  is  left  alone,  will  be  sure  to 
get  others  to  accompany  her  in  her  mode  of  life. 

3851.  Then,  practically  speaking,  what  it  comes 
to  is  this  :  that  juvenile  prostitution  does  exist  ? 
— Yes,  and  yet  you  can  hardly  say  that  it  exists 
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either,  because  sometimes  we  have  not  one.     I 
had  to  bring  a  girl  on  my  books  at  14,  and  she 
had  been  the  cause  of  leading  nearly  a  dozen  into 
vice. 

3852.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — That  was  last 
year.  She  was  brought  on  the  register  ou  the 
4th  of  April  1880  ;  she  was  in  the  hospital  one 
month,  and  then  she  was  sent  to  a  home,  and 
was  removed  before  any  annual  return  was  made. 
That  is  an  instance  of  such  cases  as  before  re- 
ferred to. 

3853.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  these 
figures  are  the  figures  simply  of  those  who  remain 
on  your  books  until  the  end  of  the  year  ? — Of 
every  one  who  is  in  the  district  at  a  given  time, 
whatever  the  time  might  be  ;  if  I  took  the  names 
to-day,  whatever  the  number  might  be,  the  return 
would  contain  the  whole  of  every  age. 

3854.  What  would  be  the  date  of  that  return? 
— The  annual  return  is  at  the  end  of  December  ; 
52  weeks. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3855.  And  it  describes  the  state  of  things 
which  exists  at  that  moment  of  time  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3856.  Then,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  sup- 
posing you  took  this  return  from  the  31st  of 
December  1880,  no  prostitute  would  be  num- 
bered in  that  return  whom  you  had  erased  from 
your  register  on  the  previous  day  ?— No  ;  it 
would  include  only  those  who  remained  as  pros- 
titutes in  the  district. 

3857.  And  those  whom,  for  whatever  reason, 
you  had  removed  from  your  register  the  day 
before,  or  previously,  would  not  find  a  place  in 
that  return  ? — No. 

3858.  With  this  explanation  which  you  have 
given  us,  you  would  not  be  surprised,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  hear  that  during  all  this  period,  when 
people  generally  have  been  imagining  that 
juvenile  prostitution  has  been  abolished  by  these 
Acts,  other  rescue  organisations  have  found  it 
necessary  to  reclaim  children  under  15,  or  even 
under  14  years  of  age,  in  the  subjected  districts, 
and  in  your  own  district? — Yes,  I  know  it;  it  is 
a  daily  work,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

3859.  Now,  as  to  clandestine  prostitutes,  you 
gave  very  strong  evidence  as  to  them,  and  you 
said  that  their  numbers  were  reduced  from  300 
to  40  ;  ai-e  you  prepared  to  say  that  at  this  mo- 
ment there  are  no  more  than  40  clandestine 
prostitutes  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

3860.  Then  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  figures  of  reclamation  by  rescue  agencies 
were  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  statement? — 
They  would  know  very  liltle  about  it. 

3861.  If,  for  instance,  a  rescue  agency  in  a 
particular  year  had  dealt  with  more  cases  than 
you  allow  to  exist  altogether,  you  think  they 
would  know  nothing  about  it  ? — Yes,  they  would 
know  nothing  about  it,  or  very  little. 

3862.  You  say  that  in  a  certain  year  there 
were  only  40  clandestine  prostitutes  ;  supposing 
that  in  that  particular  year  upwards  of  60  clan- 
destine prostitutes  applied  for  assistance  to  such 
agencies,  would  you  not  qualify  that  statement? 
— That  might  be  correct,  and  yet  my  statement 
be  strictly  correct  too. 

3863.  How  could  that  be  ? — You  have  given  a 
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Mr.  Stanitf eld— continued. 
whole  year.  Of  course  during  the  year  there 
would  be  a  number  of  persons  who  would  become 
clandestine  prostitutes,  and  who  would  discon- 
tinue it.  I  have  given  the  number  at  one  time. 
But  there  is  another  explanation  which  would  be 
very  much  more  salient  than  the  one  I  have 
given,  and  that  is,  that  it  does  not  do  to  trust 
to  what  these  fallen  women  say.  They  will  go 
to  persons,  and  say  that  they  have  only  just 
made  their  first  false  step,  when  perhaps  they  have 
been  on  my  register  for  a  year.  1  could  give 
lots  of  instances  of  girls  supposed  not  to  have 
been  prostitutes  at  all  who  have  been  on  my  re- 
gister for  years.  You  cannot  accept  the  state- 
ments of  these  common  women. 

3864.  On  what  books  ? — On  the  register. 

3865.  Do  you  keep  a  register  of  clandestine 
prostitutes? — No;  they  would  be  actually  pros- 
titutes. It  is  nothing  new  for  a  woman  to  be  on 
my  books  for  years,  and  to  be  plying  her  trade, 
and  yet  leading  people  to  believe  that  she  is  a 
respectable  woman. 

3866.  Then  you  mean  that  those  persons 
themselves  might  be  deceived  ? — Yes,  clearly. 

3867.  Therefore,  you  maintain  that  you  know 
all  the  clandestine  prostitutes  in  the  three  towns? 
— I  maintain  that!  know  them  very  much  better 
than  any  one  else. 

3868.  Lotus  inquire  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
how  it  is  that  you  have  accomplished  these  reduc- 
tions and  obtained  this  extraordinary  knowledge 
and  power  ;  I  begin  with  the  regular  prostitutes, 
not  the  juvenile  prostitutes ;  you  have  reduced 
those  numbers  from  820  in  1868  to  411  ;  how 
have  you  effected  that  reduction? — There  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  is  done.  In  the  first 
place,  a  large  number  are  prevented  from  becoming 
prostitutes  at  all. 

3869.  I  am  not  speaking  of  juveniles  now? — I 
am  referring  to  the  whole,  old  and  young. 

3870.  But  I  wish  you  not  to  refer  to  the 
whole;  I  will  come  to  the  juvenile  prostitutes 
directly ;  I  take,  first  of  all,  those  whu  are  not 
juveniles;  I  take  first  the  regular  prostitutes  ? — 
But  the  reduction  from  820  to  411  would  include 
the  whole. 

3871.  I  know  it  would  ;  but  I  am  asking  you 
first  as  to  those  who  are  fairly  in  the  trade,  such 
as  it  is,  and  who  are  not  juvenile  prostitutes  ;  how 
have  you  reduced  that  number? — It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  elder  prostitutes  are  really  increas- 
ing in  number,  whilst  the  total  number  decreases. 
You  find  that  the  actual  number  of  aged  prosti- 
tutes is  increasing.  I  have  got  the  average  age 
of  the  whole  for  three  different  years. 

3872.  I  have  got  Captain  Harris's  return, 
page  15,  column  12,  and  I  find  there,  quite  in 
accordance  with  what  you  are  now  saying,  that 
in  the  year  1868,  when  you  first  got  your  arrange- 
ments into  full  play,  there  were  33  prostitutes  of 
the  age  of  31  and  over;  and  1  find  that  they  have 
gone  up  year  by  year,  and  that  there  are  now 
110? — That  is  the  number. 

3873.  Therefore,  as  far  as  those  women  are 
concerned,  they  have  not  been  deterred  by  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — No,  they  live  longer, 
and  a  certain  class  of  them  continue  longer  as 
prostitutes. 

3874.  And  the  operation  of  the  Acts  upon 
those  women  is  of  this  nature :  that  they  have 
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remained  longer  in  their  profession  ? — Yes,  their 
health   is   preserved,   and    their    lives    are    pro- 
longed and  they  remain  longer. 

3875.  But  all  prostitutes  do  not  leave  the 
register  by  death,  do  they  ? — -No. 

3876.  Some  leave  by  reclamation;  and  these 
women  are  not  reclaimed  ? — No. 

3877.  Therefore,  that  number  is  increased  by 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  from  33  to  110? — 
Yes ;  because,  as  I  have  before  stated,  they  live 
longer. 

•  3878.  And  they  are  not  deterred? — No. 

3879.  In  fact  I  might  say,  might  I  not,  with 
some  accuracy,  that  they  are  induced  to  remain? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that ;  that  would  be  a  very 
mistaken  idea. 

3880.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  intention- 
ally induced,  but  I  mean  that  they  have  been  led 
to  remain  ;  I  find  an  increase  from  33  to  110  in 
12  years,  for  which  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  ? — Yes. 

3881.  You  admit  that  the  Acts  have  not 
operated  to  deter  them  ? — No. 

3882.  And  you  refer  to  some  advantages 
which,  I  think  you  say,  they  have  reaped  under 
the  Acts  ? — Yes,  clearly. 

3883.  For  instance,  they  have  had  their 
persons  attended  to  ? — Yes,  they  have  had  their 
health  preserved. 

3884.  By  doctors  and  nurses  ? — Yes,  and  by 
forced  cleanliness. 

3885.  They  have  been  taught,  probably,  how 
to  care  for  their  persons,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  new  infection,  have  they  not  ? — I 
know  they  have  attendance  in  the  hospital  when 
they  are  ill,  and  that  they  are  very  much  more 
clean  at  their  homes,  and  are  not  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  disease  as  they  were  formerly,  before  the 
Acts. 

3886.  And  they  are  taught  the  methods  of 
preserving  their  health  from  the  diseases  to 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  subject? — I 
do  not  know  that  they  are. 

3887.  You  do  not  know  that  we  have  it  in 
evidence  before  the  Koyal  Commission  that  that 
was  done  ?• — No.  I  find  that  the  average  age,  in 
the  year  1866,  was  19  years;  in  1871  it  was  23 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  it  was  2b  years. 

3888.  Therefore,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  at 
present,  the  Acts  have  oj^erated  as  an  induce- 
ment to  these  women  to  remain  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession  to  a  later  age,  and  for  a  greater 
number  of  years  ? — Yes,  as  you  see,  amongst 
such  a  large  number,  1,770,  we  had  only  33  at 
the  age  of  31  vears,  and  now  with  little  over 
400,  we  have  more  than  a  hundred. 

3889.  And  you  have  now  110? — The  fact  was, 
that  a  large  number  of  them  had  to  be  moved 
into  the  workhouses  to  die,  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation.  Now  they  live,  as  1  have  said, 
longer. 

3890.  But  that  does  not  consist  with  your 
former  evidence,  that  not  many  of  them  are 
removed  by  death ;  your  own  figures  of  those 
who  have  returned  to  their  friends,  or  who  have 
left  the  district,  are  far  greater  than  the  figures 
of  death  ? — Yes,  my  figures  refer  to  the  period 
under  the  Acts  with  regard  to  reclamations. 

3891.  Then  they  are  induced  to  stay  in  the 
practice  of  a  profession,  which  otherwise  they 

might 
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might  have  left,  and  which  previously  they  did 
leave  at  an  earlier  age  ;  is  that  so? — Yes.  A 
large  number  of  these  women,  when  they  get  to 
a  certain  age,  look  out  to  marry  some  one,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  men  in  the 
service  marry  women  of  that  class.  They  (the 
women)  fit  up  rooms  for  themselves,  and  keep 
on  tiU  they  find  some  man  to  marry  them. 

3892.  Now  they  find  it  worth  whUe  to  con- 
tinue in  the  practice  of  their  profession  to  a  later 
age  than  they  formerly  did? — Yes.  They  do  not 
like  work  ;  formerly  they  would  not  live  to  attain 
that  age,  but  now  they  do,  and  some  of  them  con- 
tinue their  practices. 

3893.  But  they  do  live? — They  did  not,  or 
very  few  of  them,  before  they  had  the  benefits 
of  the  Acts. 

3894.  We  have  no  such  figures  before  us,  and 
no  such  figures  can  be  proved ;  will  you  say  that 
they  can  be  proved? — I  undertake  to  say  that, 
when  I  took  the  ages,  I  found  only  40  of  31 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  per-centage  then 
was  only  2*26  of  the  whole  number,  and  now  it  is 
26  per  cent 

3895  Is  it  not  within  your  own  knowledge 
that,  both  before  and  after  the  Acts,  the  women 
were  constantly  leaving  the  district,  and  leaving 
the  profession,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who 
died,  up  to  30  or  35  years  of  age,  is  a  very  small 
proportion  ? — The  proportion  that  die  at  present 
is  a  very  small  proportion.  I  have  no  returns  of 
the  number  of  deaths  before  the  Acts. 

3896.  We  have  a  Return  of  Deaths,  and  that 
Return  is  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature,  if  I  re- 
member rightly  ;  I  find  that  you  begin  with  four 
deaths  in  1865  ? — Yes,  that  was  out  of  a  number 
of  200  women  during  the  first  year,  the  year  1865. 

3897.  And  then  you  had  two  heavy  years  ;  in 
1869  you  had  18  deaths,  and  in  1874  j-ou  had  12 
deaths  (I  do  not  know  what  special  reasons 
there  may  have  been),  but  otherwise  your  deaths 
ranged  from  two  to  six  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — 
As  you  find,  they  have  become  less.  We  have 
gone  nearly  six  months  of  this  year,  and  have 
not  had  one  death. 

3898.  We  have  seen  that  the  older  prostitutes, 
the  habituees,  are  not  deterred ;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  operation  of  these  Acts  to  deter  them  ;  but 
a  great  reduction  has  been  eff'ected,  you  tell  us, 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes,  and  they 
are  deterred? — Yes,  they  are.  In  1865,  the  per- 
centage of  juvenile  prostitutes  was  70"56,  and 
now  it  is  only  15'69. 

Mr.  Osburne  5Iorgan. 

3899.  May  I  ask  what  age  you  take  as  the 
age  of  a  juvenile  prostitute  ? — For  the  pusposes 
of  this  Return,  I  have  put  those,  31  years  and 
over,  as  old  prostitutes,  and  those  under  2 1  years 
of  age  as  juvenile  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3900.  But  what  we  have  been  generally 
calling  juvenile  prostitutes  are  those  under  15  ; 
I  am  speaking  of  those  under  15  ? — There  are 
none  under  15  at  the  present  time. 

3901.  You  began  with  212  under  io  ?— 
Yes. 

3902.  What  was  the  population  of  your 
district  in  1865  ?— About  150,000. 
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3903.  Do  you  know  what  the  female  popula- 
tion beiween  the  ages  of  13  and  15  would  be  in 
your  district  in  1865  ?— I  did  look  at  it  at  one 
time  in  consequence  of  some  mistakes  being 
made  about  it,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

3904.  If  I  tell  you  that,  according  to  the 
published  Census  tables  of  1861,  there  \vould  be 
rather  more  than  2,100  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  15,  should  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement  ?— rl  think  that  would  be  the  number 
for  Plymouth,  would  it  not? 

3905.  No,  that  is  m  the  three  towns  ?— Trust- 
ing to  memory,  1  think  that  is  not  so. 

3906.  Ilow  many  do  you  think  there  are  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the  number 
would  be  nearer  6,000  in  the  district. 

3907.  Six  thousand  out  of  150,000;  just  let 
us  see  if  it  is  possible  ;  how  many  would  you 
reckon  to  a  family  ? — They  vary,  of  course.  I 
have  never  gone  into  those  matters. 

3908.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  ?— No,  I 
am  not. 

3909.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  in  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000  the  proportion  of  girls  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  15  would  be  more  than  about 
2,100? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

3910.  At  Question  20,306  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  the  witness  under 
examination  is  Mr.  R.  B.  Williams,  and  he  was 
asked  this  :  "  Have  you  recently  formed  any 
estimate  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  these 
towns,  that  is  to  say,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse  ?  "  And  his  answer  is,  "  I  would 
rather  quote  some  statistics  taken  from  the 
Census  abstracts  of  1861;  on  page  21  I  find 
that,  in  the  municipal  and  Parliamentary  limits 
of  the  three  towns,  there  were  65,050  women  of 
all  ages;  under  15  years  of  age  in  those  limits 
there  were  19,628  females,  5,585  of  these  being 
between  10  and  15  years  of  age."  That  would 
give  you  about  1,100  for  each  year? — Yes  ;  but 
we  must  understand,  when  dealing  with  prosti- 
tute-, that  every  large  centre  of  population  be- 
comes the  receptacle  for  that  class  of  girls  from 
other  districts.  A  girl  who  does  wrong,  even 
at  the  age  of  13  years,  goes  where  she  is  not 
known  ;  and,  for  the  two  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  they  find  their  way  into  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

3911.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  bad  charac- 
ters gravitate  from  the  agricultural  districts  into 
the  towns,  and  in  that  way  swell  the  prostitute 
population  of  the  towns? — Quite  so,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  make  certain  calculation  in 
this  way  ;  they  must  be  arrived  at  as  I  did,  by 
seeing  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3912.  I  am  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
your  figures  were  disjouted ;  I  will  continue 
reading  the  answer  to  the  question  :  "It  has 
been  stated  that  the  police  found,  when  they 
commenced  their  investigations,  2,020  prosti- 
tutes. That  would  be  a  proportion  of  one  in 
every  nine  females  of  between  15  and  30  years 
of  age,  which  would  include  all  married  women 
and  all  respectable  spinsters  of  all  ranks  of 
society  between  those  ages.     I  think  the  impro- 
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bability  of  the  statement  is  quite  self-evident," 
and  so  cu  ;  with  regard  to  the  girls,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  calculation  ;  we  have  it  fi'om  the  Census 
tables  that  the  girls  of  this  district  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15  are  5,585  ;  if  you  divide  that 
equally  amongst  the  five  years  you  would  get 
rather  more  than  1,100  for  each  year,  and  you 
would  get  2,200  girls  altogether  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  15  ;  of  those  you  say  that  212,  that 
is  to  say  between  9  and  10  per  cent..,  were  living 
in  prostitution? — You  have  three  years  you 
must  understand.  It  is  15  and  under.  I  did 
nothing  but  simply  take  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  person  who  was  leading  an 
immoral  life.  I  did  not  go  into  any  calculations 
at  all.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact  that  those 
girls  were  there.  If  you  would  like  to  have  it, 
there  is  the  nominal  return  of  the  age  and 
address  of  every  one  on  the  31st  December  1865. 

3913.  In  spite  of  this  evidence  you  adhere  to 
your  figures  ? — Yes,  I  do,  certainly. 

3914.  1  .want  to  know  by  what  means  you 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  number  to 
nothing?— In  the  first  place,  by  preventing  a 
very  large  number  from  adopting  an  immoral 
course  of  life  ;  that  is,  of  those  in  the  district. 

3915.  That  is  to  say,  by  warning  and  pre- 
venting?—  Yes.  Secondly,  by  meeting  those 
who  come  in  from  the  two  counties,  and  sending 
them  back  to  their  friends,  or  placing  them  in 
homes.  Thirdly,  by  dealing  with  those  wl?om 
we  necessarily  have  to  register  who  will  not  take 
warning,  sending  them  into  hospital,  and  who  are 
only  registered  and  kept  on  the  register  a  very 
limited  time,  who  are  only  examined  once,  for 
instance,  before  they  are  removed.  Fourthly, 
a  certain  number  who  ai-e  only  examined  twice 
before  they  are  removed.  The  numbers  who 
were  really  seen  by  the  police  to  have  found  their 
way  into  brothels  or  mixing  with  prostitutes  in 
two  years  were  173. 

3916.  AVhat  years  are  those? — The  years 
1879  and  1880.  They  were  not  known  to  have 
really  cohabited  with  men,  although  I  am  afraid 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  done  so.  The  next 
number  are  girls  whom  we  have  either  found  in 
bedrooms  with  meu,  or  who  have  admitted  that 
they  have  been,  and  the  number  of  those  for  two 
years  was  157.  The  next  number  is  164  ;  they 
were  actually  registered. 

3917.  Who  are  those  ? — Young  girls  from  the 
two  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  who  refused 
to  take  warning,"and  we  had  to  bring  them  on  the 
register. 

3918.  How  do  you  put  them  on  the  register  ? 
—  A  girl  is  found  in  a  brothel,  and  is  known 
to  be  conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute;  she 
refuses  to  leave  the  brothel,  and  is  told  that 
there  are  certain  laws,  or  restrictions,  as  we  call 
them,  that  she  has  to  submit  to,  and,  unless  she 
submits  to  them  voluntarily,  she  will  be  brought 
before  the  magistrate.  She  either  does  submit 
voluntarily  or  is  taken  before  the  magistrate,  and 
after  the  first  examination  we  find  her  friends, 
and  in  many  cases  she  is  removed  from  the 
register  again  at  once. 

3919.  Does  that  examination  ever  take  place 
upon  the  persons  of  gii'ls  who  have  not  been  with 
men  as  prostitutes  ? — Certainly  not.     In  practice 
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a  girl  is  never  requested  to  register  herself  before 
we  have  got  at  least  a  second  act  of  prostitution. 
In  the  case  of  every  woman  who  is  found  cohabit- 
ing with  men,  or  who  is  found  to  have  stopped 
with  a  man  for  the  night,  we  say  :  "  You  have 
commenced  an  immoral  life,  if  you  will  go  to 
your  friends,  we  will  send  you,"  and  find  the 
means  ;  and  she  has  the  opportunity  of  retracing 
her  steps. 

3920.  What  ages  are  those  girls  ? — They  vary ; 
but  are  mostly  young  girls. 

3921.  Are  you  speaking  entirely  of  juveniles 
now  ? — They  are  young,  generally. 

3922.  Under  what  age? — Any  one  who  would 
be  desirous  to  retrace  her  steps  would  be  so 
treated,  without  respect  to  age. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3923.  But  I  understand  you  to  be  speaking  of 
women  generally  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  nearly  all 
young  girls  who  are  prevailed  on  in  this  way. 
The  number  that  were  only  examined  once  was 
164  in  the  years  1879  and  1880. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3924.  I  want  you  to  address  yourself  to  the 
case  of  juveniles  ;  I  will  take  your  definition  of 
vmder  20,  or  any  definition  you  like  ;  but  I  mean 
young  women  who,  you  say,  are  not  hardened, 
and  who,  you  say,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
reclaimed;  would  they  all  be  young?  —  No; 
there  are  exceptions.  I  should  think  that  95  per 
cent,  would  be  under  20,  certainly.  They  are 
nearly  all  young  who  are  thus  prevailed  on. 

3925.  Then  what  I  understand  from  you  is, 
that  you  warn  them,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim 
them  and  to  get  them  away  instead  of  putting 
them  on  the  register,  and  that  you  only  put  them 
on  the  register  if  you  cannot  persuade  them  to 
go  away ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  if  they  continue  pros- 
titution. 

3926.  But  then,  after  you  have  put  them  upon 
the  register,  you  still  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  that  life,  or  to  leave  the  district  ? — Yes,  it 
does  not  matter  as  to  age  at  all.  To  every  one 
when  she  leaves  the  visiting  surgeon's  room, 
and  is  free  from  disease,  I  say,  "You  have 
signed  your  submission,"  or,  "You  are  under 
the  magistrate's  order  for  so  long  a  time,"  12 
months  or  six  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  "  but 
if  you  discontinue  your  mode  of  life,  and  go 
direct  from  here  to  your  friends,  you  will  not 
be  called  upon  again  for  examination." 

3927.  With  regard  to  those  whom  you  put 
upon  the  register,  and  whom  you  send  to  the 
examination  room,  could  you  give  me  a  return  of 
the  number  who,  from  year  to  year,  have  been 
put  on  the  register,  and  then  only  temporarily 
removed  before  the  31st  of  December ?— -Yes; 
the  average  for  the  last  two  years  is  82.  The 
total  number  placed  on  the  register  and  only  ex- 
amined once,  and  removed  before  the  end  of  the 
year  is  164  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  Then 
there  are  50  others  who  were  only  examined 
twice. 

3928.  Fifty  for  two  years?  —  Yes;  in  1869 
there  were  32,  and  in  1880  there  were  18.  That 
Eeturn  will  be  put  in  with  the  others. 

3929.  But 
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3929.  But  there  are  other  methods  which  you 
told  us  that  you  had  employed  ;  your  men  visit 
the  brothels  and  ascertain  the  presence  of  juveniles 
there  at  the  earliest  possible  date  ? — Yes. 

3930.  By  that  means  you  are  enabled  to  warn 
them  ? — Yes,  where  they  ai'e  found  actually 
going  into  the  house.     Cases  occur  almost  daily. 

3931.  These  used,  I  think  you  said,  to  be 
places  of  accommodation  for  mere  boys  and  girls 
in  your  district  ? — Yes,  many. 

3932.  Those  you  have  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  think  was  done  entirely  by  our 
action. 

3933.  By  what  process  of  law? — We  passed 
the  law  by ;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  practice, 
seeing  that  such  scenes  were  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

3934.  But  you  could  not  shut  them  up  without 
some  process  of  law  ? — Yes  ;  those  jicople  lived 
on  the  proceeds  from  those  children,  and  directly 
those  young  creatures  discontinued  their  visits 
to  such  jDlaces,  the  ti-ade  was  gone,  and  the  dens 
of  infamy  closed. 

3935.  But  did  you  only  succeed  in  shutting 
up  places  of  resort  for  an  immoral  purpose  by 
withdrawing  the  custom,  or  did  you  take  legal 
proceedings? — We  simply  proceeded  to  prevent 
young  people  from  frequenting  such  places,  and 
preventing  those  people  from  harbouring  them. 

3936.  Then  you  did  not  shut  up  such  places 
by  process  of  law  ? — We  did  it  by  the  continual 
visiting  of  the  police. 

3937.  Could  you  explain  a  little  more  par- 
ticulary  the  manner  of  your  proceeding? — Yes, 
I  will  give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  public- 
house  in  Cumberland-street  which  was  only 
frequented  by  such  youug  people.  I  found  that 
we  had  cases  of  dise-ase  occurring  there,  and  I  at 
once  set  to  work  to  visit  the  house  two  and  three 
times  every  evening  ;  and  whenever  we  found 
children  there,  and  found  out  who  they  were,  we 
communicated  with  their  friends ;  and  the  house 
was  emptied,  and  as  no  respectable  people  would 
go  there,  it  was  shut  up.  There  was  another  such 
that  I  remember  very  well  iu  Plymouth  where 
precisely  the  same  thing  occui-red.  That  was  a 
very  shocking  place. 

3938.  Therefore,  in  some  cases,  you  practically 
shut  up  the  house  as  a  jilace  of  that  description 
by  withdrawing  its  customers  ? — Yes,  by  stopping 
ihe  traffic. 

3939.  In  other  cases  you  applied  the  law,  I 
think  you  told  us,  to  a  certain  number  of  public- 
houses  and  beershops  which  you  absolutely  shut 
up,  the  licenses  being  taken  away  ? — Yes. 

3940.  You  referred  to  other  cases  in  which 
you  compelled  the  brothel-keepers  to  obedience 
to  your  Instructions  by  placing  them,  to  use 
your  own  expression,  "  out  of  bounds ;"  what  is 
that  proceeding  ? — In  the  case  of  a  brothel- 
keeper  known  to  be  careless  as  to  any  warn- 
ing given  for  having  diseased  prostitutes,  or, 
it  may  be,  allowing  disease  of  other  descrip- 
tions, such  as  small-pox,  to  go  on  and  taking 
no  notice  as  to  cleansing  when  told ;  In  sucii 
a  case,  I  should  ask  authority  to  be  given  to  pre- 
vent the  men  of  the  service  visiting  there,  and 
the  men  would  not  be  allowed  to  visit  such 
houses. 
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3941.  What  do  you  mean  by  "men  of  the 
service"? — Seamen,  soldiers,  and  marines. 

3942.  And  artizans  ?— Certainly  not;  we  do 
not  interfere  with  civilians. 

3943.  You  mean  soldiers  and  sailors?— Yes. 

3944.  How  would  they  be  prevented  from 
going  to  such  places  ?— They  would  have  an 
order  not  to  do  so.  Every  man  would  be  informed 
that  he  must  not  visit  such  a  house. 

394.').  Do  they  invariably  obey  an  order  of 
that  description  ? — Yes,  If  a  man  did  not  obey  it 
he  would  be  reported  for  disobedience  of  orders. 
_  3946.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of 
disobedience  of  orders  ? — It  would  vary  as  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

3947.  But,  as  I  understand  your  evidence, 
orders  are  Issued  by  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  in  those  cases  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  not  to  visit  a  certain  brothel,  and  that 
thereupon  they  cease  their  visits? — It  would 
not  matter  whether  It  was  a  brothel  or  not ;  if  it 
was  a  public-house  badly  conducted  the  same 
thing  would  follow. 

3948.  And,  therefore,  whatever  the  motive 
may  be  for  such  an  order,  such  an  order  you 
believe  Is  certain  to  be  obeyed  ? — Yes,  and  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  services. 

3949.  And  it  would  probably  be  still  more 
beneficial  if  It  were  extended  to  all  the  brothels 
in  your  district,  would  it  not? — I  am  not  sure. 

3950.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  obeyed  ? — I 
should  think  not;  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter, 
I  think. 

3951.  Yon  think  that  would  try  the 
power  of  the  law ;  however,  at  present,  the 
power  Is  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  success  ? 
— Yes,  in  certain  cases,  very  successfully. 

3952.  And  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge 
that  it  has  ever  been  used  in  vain  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  We  should  not  take  such  extreme 
steps  unless  we  knew  that  the  house  was 
thoroughly  bad.  They  would  have  warnings  be- 
fore we  should  adopt  such  a  course. 

3953.  Therefore  you  would  distinguish  be- 
tween the  well-conducted  and  the  ill-conducted 
brothel  ? — It  Is  a  matter  of  whether  disease  has 
been  spread.  It  Is  not  a  matter  as  to  how  they 
conduct  the  house,  it  is  whether  they  allow  it  to 
be  a  hot  bed,  as  it  were,  for  fostering  disease. 

3954.  If  a  brothel-keeper  harbours  a  diseased 
prostitute? — Or  allows  other  diseases  to  goon 
without  taking  notice  of  them. 

3955.  You  carry  your  powers  still  further  ;  if 
he  conducts  his  house  so  carelessly  that  he 
allows  small-pox  to  be  communicated,  you  shut 
up  his  house  then  ?— Yes ;  in  such  cases  I  have 
been  most  particular. 

3956.  And  those  are  powers  which  you  had 
no  difficulty  in  exercising  ? — They  are  trouble- 
some to  carry  out,  no  doubt,  sometimes,  but  yet 
operative. 

3957.  Of  course  all  these  tilings  take  a  little 
trouble,  but  practically  speaking  you  have  never 
failed  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  place  the  house 
out  of  bounds,  have  you  ?— I  think  it  has  always 
been  successful  when  done,  and  done  when 
thought  necessary. 

3958.  You  have  described  these  proceedings 
by  which  you  claim  to  have  diminished  juvenile 
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prostitution,  and  by  which  you  claim  to  shut  up 
houses  without  difficulty  at  your  own  judgment? 
— There   has    been   difficulty   in    doing   it    cer- 
tainly. 

3959.  But  without  any  difficulty  which  you 
have  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  ? — It  has  been 
effective,  or  fairly  so,  I  think. 

3960.  In  these  proceedings  have  you  ever 
availed  yourself  of  any  of  the  legal  powei's  given 
by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts '.' — Yes,  I  re- 
ferred to  Section  36  of  the  Act  of  1866. 

3961.  Then  for  all  these  purposes,  either  of 
reclamation,  or  the  reduction  of  prostitution,  the 
only  power  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
give  you  is  the  power  of  prosecuting  a  brothel- 
keeper  for  harbouring  a  diseased  prostitute  ? — 
It  is  the  power  of  finding  out  these  young 
people  ;  and  as  i-egards  the  reclamation,  it  gives 
the  power  to  find  out  their  whereabouts  before 
they  are  hardened. 

3962.  That  is  to  say,  your  existence  as  a  body 
of  police  given  to  that  jiarticular  object  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  visiting  places  frequented 
by  ihem. 

3963.  But  you  could  visit  those  places  with- 
out having  to  serve  notices  to  attend  the  exami- 
nation ? — Yes  ;  every  brothel  is  visited  twice  a 
day  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Acts. 

3964.  The  Acts  give  you  no  authority  to  visit 
those  places  twice  a  day? — No;  but  the  duty 
would  be  neglected  if  that  were  not  done. 

3965.  iAnd  that  duty  could  be  performed  if  the 
Acts  did  not  exist ;  if  the  Acts  ceased  to  exist, 
and  your  official  existence  continued,  I  take  it 
that  you  could  do  very  much  in  the  future  what 
you  have  done  in  the  past? — It  would  depend 
upon  what  the  duties  were  ;  whatever  the  duties 
were  they  should  be  done. 

3966.  And  they  could  be  done  without  the 
Acts  ? — No ;  they  could  not  be  done  without  the 
law  at  your  back. 

3967.  But  you  have  the  law  at  your  back  and 
do  it  now,  and  the  law  which  you  have  at  your 
back  is  not  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? — Yes, 
it  is  clearly.  I  know  in  practice  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  so. 

3968.  I  will  ask  you  to  point  out  the  power 
whicli  is  contained  in  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  which  you  have  used  in  any  of  these  re- 
clamatory  endeavours?— I  have  said  before  that 
I  only  wish  there  were  some  sections  in  the  Act 
which  enabled  us  to  deal  legally  with  it,  as  I 
think  it  would  be  most  valuable. 

3969.  But  without  the  Acts  conferring  any 
power  upon  you  making  iise  of  other  existing 
Statutes,  and  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
local  police,  or  exercising  the  general  authority 
which  your  position  gives  you,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded, you  say,  in  largely  reducing  prostitution, 
and  especially  in  reducing  the  number  of  juve- 
nile prostitutes? — It  is  so,  and  wherever  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  worked  it  must  have 
the  same  effect.  I  find  that  in  every  part  of  my 
disti-ict  it  is  the  same,  but  yet  there  is  room  for 
improvement. 

3970.  You  report,  I  suppose,  under  instruc- 
tions ? — Yes. 

3971.  Is  any  of  this  reclamatory  work  done 
without  instructions? — It  is  a  permission;   the 
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Commissioner  knows  well  what  we  are  doing, 
and  it  is  quite  understood. 

3972.  Do  you  act  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  ? — Yes. 

3973.  Are  you  prepared  to  produce  those  in- 
structions?— I  have  no  written  instructions  with 
me. 

3974.  Are  you  prepared  to  produce  the  writ- 
ten instructions  under  which  you  act? — I  can 
give  you  the  instructions  verbally  as  near  as 
possible,  but  I  have  not  the  written  instructions 
with  me. 

3975.  Are  you  prepared  to  produce  them? — 
I  have  not  got  them  with  me.  Captain  Harris, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  has  those, 
and  he  would  produce  them.  There  would  not 
be  the  slightest  objection  to  produce  them,  I 
think. 

3976.  I  assume  that  you  are  acting  within 
your  instructions  in  carrying  out  those  reclama- 
tory operations  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  Every  girl  or  woman  found  in 
a  brothel  is  allowed  to  be  cautioned,  and  steps 
taken  to  prevent  her  continuing  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution ;  that  is  part  of  the  instructions. 

3977.  But  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  im- 
pose no  such  duty  upon  you  ? — It  is  not  part  of 
the  Acts. 

3978.  And  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
do  not  confer  upon  you  the  powers  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  you  accomplish  these  results  ? — 
Yes;  it  is  from  the  power  which,  the  Acts  give 
by  which  we  do  accomplish  it. 

3979.  What  powers  do  the  Acts  give  by 
which  you  accomplish  these  results? — My  duties 
are  to  find  out  all  fallen  women,  and  then  the  first 
duty  is  to  prevent  them  from  continuing  such  a 
life,  although  it  is  not  named  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

3980.  But  that  duty  is  not  imposed  upon  you 
by  the  Act? — I  have  said  it  was  not  named  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

3981.  I  am  speaking  not  of  duties,  but  of 
powers ;  what  power  does  the  Act  confer  upon 
you  by  virtue  of  which  you  accomplish  these 
results  ? — The  power  follows. 

3982.  The  power  exists  independently  of  the 
Acts  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  the  power  would 
not  exist  if  I  had  not  the  Acts  to  cari-y  out.  I 
can  go  and  say  to  every  woman,  "  Now  you  will 
have  to  submit  to  certain  restrictions  if  you  con- 
tinue to  lead  an  immoral  life."  If  there  were  no 
Acts  I  could  not  say  that. 

3983.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  the  weapon 
that  you  have  is  that  you  can  force  the  woman 
upon  the  register? — Yes,  I  can  force  the  woman 
(a  prostitute)  upon  the  register  by  the  assistance 
of  the  magistrates. 

3984.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  that 
power  upon  which  you  have  relied  in  reclaiming 
these  juveniles? — No;  the  first  step  is  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  them  from  continuing  an  im- 
moral life. 

3985.  I  take  it  that,  supposing  you  had  not 
the  power  of  putting  these  juveniles  upon  the 
register,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  defining 
a  power  which  would  be  worth  more  to  you  for 
the  purpose  of  reclamation  than  that? — Of  course 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  law  for  that  purpose. 

3986.  Therefore, 
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3986.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  reclamation  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  reductiyii  of  the 
number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  is  concerned,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  disease,  you  could 
effect  your  purposes  as  well  or  better  without 
these  Acts  than  with? — That  would  depend 
entirely  upon  what  the  law  might  be.  I  know 
what  the  present  law  effects,  but  I  cannot  say 
what  a  law  which  is  not  in  existence  might  do. 

3987.  But  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
suggesting  powers  of  a  different  character  which 
would  enable  you  to  accomplish  that  object? — I 
think,  with  the  practice  that  we  have,  we  could 
find  a  practical  way  of  doing  it. 

3988.  For  instance,  you  have  yourself,  very 
properly  in  my  opinion,  said  that  you  felt  it  a 
special  duty  to  prevent  the  prostitution  of 
juveniles,  and  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to 
have  sufficient  power  absolutely  to  prevent  any 
girl  under  20  becoming  a  prostitute  ? — That  is 
my  private  opinion.     I  think  it  would  be  good. 

3989.  Supposing  that  you  had  such  a  power, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  worth 
exercising  than  simply  the  power  of  putting  them 
on  the  register  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would. 
I  do  not  know  any  objection  to  placing  a  woman 
on  the  register,  if  it  is  kept  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  privately  ;  no  one  has  any  access  to  it. 

3990.  You  do  not  know  any  objection  to 
forcing  these  girls  into  the  examination  room  ? — 
I  did  not  say  that. 

3991.  That  is  a  consequence  of  putting  them 
on  the  resrister? — I  know  no  objectiori  to  that. 

3992.  Therefore,  supposing  that  your  object 
were  simply  to  reclaim  these  girls,  or  to  prevent 
their  prostitution,  you  can  conceive  of  as  potent 
means  otherwise  than  those  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  but  you  see  no  objection  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ?  —  No,  you  must  have 
some  means  of  finding  out  and  curing  diseases. 
These  young  people  get  diseased  very  quickly. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  send  a  young  female 
who  has  been  leading  an  immoral  life  to  her  friends 
in  a  state  of  disease.  The  consequences  in  such 
cases  would  be  most  serious,  i  have  an  instance 
now  of  a  girl  who  has  a  baby  of  18  months'  old, 
which  is  blind  from  disease.  She  came  in  from 
Cornwall,  and  has  been  in  hospital  something 
like  nine  months  in  consequence  of  being  diseased, 
and  having  neglected  herself. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

3993.  The  baby's  disease  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
sult of  the  mother's  disease  ? — Yes  :  the  child  is 
really  blind  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  en- 
tirely, as  I  understand,  from  the  mother  neglect- 
ing herself  before  coming  into  our  district. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

3994.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of 
medical  treatment  for  cases  of  disease  ;  but 
coming  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
clandestine  prostitutes,  I  do  not  quite  understand 
how  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  so  reducing  their  numbers ;  the  first  step,  I 
understand  you,  is  to  threaten  them  with  the 
examination  and  the  register  ?  —  There  is  no 
threat.     I  certainly  did  not  use  those  words,  and 
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that  is  not  the  course.     It   is   a  reminder.     If 
they  are  found  going  mto  certain  places  they  are 
cautioned ;  it  is  not  a  threat. 

3995.  If  you  object  to  the  word  "  threat,''  we 
will  call  it  a  reminder,  if  you  like  ;  the  first  effect 
of  the  reminder  to  those  women  that  they  will 
be  put  upon  the  register  and  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, you  say,  is  to  deter  them  ? — Y'es,  it  is. 

3996.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  either  be  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  district,  or  if  they  still 
practised  prostitution  in  the  district,  to  make 
them  practise  it,  if  possible,  still  more  clandes- 
tinely than  before  ? — No,  that  would  not  be  the 
effect.  A  person  who  has  come  into  the  district, 
and  who  is  found  acting  in  such  a  way,  is  very 
likely  to  return  to  the  place  where  she  came 
from  ;  but  a  person  who  belong' s  lo  the  district 
is  not  likely  to  leave  it,  but  is  likely  to  discon- 
tinue those,  practices.  We  have  very  few  cases 
of  women  who  leave  the  district  to  go  to  others 
for  prostitution. 

3997.  You  start  with  the  proposition  that  the 
registration  and  examination  is  a  weapon,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  they  wish  to  avoid  ? — That 
is  not  so.  What  they  wish  to  avoid  in  most  cases 
is  their  friends  knowing  what  they  are  doino-. 
That  is  the  first  effect  of  all.  They  desire  to 
keep  secret  what  they  are  doing. 

3998.  Therefore,  in  deterring  clandestine  pros- 
titutes from  continuing  their  clandestine  prosti- 
tution, the  mere  suggestion  that  you  may  men- 
tion their  action  to  their  friends  is  a  more'potent 
deterrent  influence  than  the  threat  of  the  exa- 
mination ? — Yes,  it  has  more  effect. 

3999.  But  those  who  are  not  deterred  in  this 
way  will,  of  course,  endeavour  still  more  to 
elude  your  observation;  how  can  you  undertake 
to  say  that  in  these  three  towns,  and  in  a  circuit 
of  10  miles  (including  Dartmouth,  which  is  50 
miles  oflT),  you  will  detect  all  the  clandestine 
prostitutes  in  those  three  towns  ? — I  have  tried 
to  give  as  fair  an  answer  as  I  can  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  take  care  to  know,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  anyone  to  know,  and  I  have  made  my  calcu- 
lation before  I  left,  and  I  only  know  of  38 ;  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  I  know  better  about  them 
than  anyone  else. 

4000.  If  I  followed  your  evidence  rightly  the 
other  day,  you  said  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  innocent  woman  being 
accosted  by  your  men?  — No,  not  the  slightest. 

4001.  You  said  that  they  never  accosted  a 
woman  except  she  was  going  into  a  brothel? — 
No  ;  or  found  in  the  act  of  prostitution. 

4002.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  do  they 
ascertain  to  an  absolute  certainty  the  amount  of 
clandestine  prostitution  that  is  going  on  ? — I 
would  not  use  the  words  "absolute  cer- 
tainty." 

4003.  But  how  could  they  ascertain  within 
very  narrow  limits  ? — In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  a  district  and  who  has  to  find  out  the  where- 
abouts of  every  prostitute,  if  it  was  found  that 
he  did  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  do  it,  he 
would  have  to  go  back  to  ordinary  duty  very  soon. 
Therefore  he  has  to  be  careful,  and  know  such 
people  well. 

4004.  But  how  do  you  test  his  knowledge  ? — 
I  have  various  ways  of  doing  that.      It  does  not 
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do  for  a  man  to  allow  me  to  find  a  clandestine 
prostitute  about  whom  he  does  not  know. 

4005.  But  I  ask  you  by  what  means  your  men 
possess  themselves  of  this  information ;  you  say 
that  if  a  man  did  not  possess  himself  of  the  in- 
formation he  would  come  under  your  displeasure  ; 
but  how  do  vou  test  the  accuracy  of  his  return? 
— I  test  it  myself.  I  visit  every  brothel  and 
other  resorts. 

4006-7.  But  I  am  talking  of  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes .'—Whoever  carries  on  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion must  either  carry  it  on  in  private  rooms  or 
in  brothels,  and  very  few  of  them  attempt  to  take 
men  to  their  private  rooms.  For  instance,  a 
woman  has  her  husband  at  sea,  and  she  takes  a 
man  into  her  room  ;  but  she  does  not  do  it  very 
long  before  I  get  an  intimation  ot  it. 

4008.  From  whom  ? — One  way  would  be  from 
the  persons  in  the  house. 

4009.  But  a  clandestine  prostitute  it  is  to 
be  supposed  a  priori  is  lodging  with  people  who 
do  not  object  to  her  receiving  men  ? — We  should 
know  all  such  people  as  that. 

4010.  You  mean  that  out  of  the  whole  of  that 
population  of  180,000  you  know  all  the  house- 
holders who  would  allow  a  woman  to  reside  in 
their  houses  and  to  receive  men  ? — Yes,  fairly  so, 
I  think  ;   I  believe  I  do  thoroughly. 

4011.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  intimately  in 
these  respects  the  character  of  every  house  in  the 
three  towns? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
respectable  houses  ;  I  only  know  those  that  are 
not  respectable. 

4012.  But  you  know  which  are  respectable 
and  which  are  not  ? — I  hope  I  know  all  that  are 
not  respectable. 

4013.  Do  you  ever  receive  information  from 
the  registered  women  themselves  upon  this  sub- 
ject ? — They  talk  very  loudly  about  it,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  understand  that  any  notice  is 
taken  of  what  they  say. 

4014.  But  you  receive  hints  from  them  ? — Of 
course  we  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

4015.  What  is  your  staff? — One  Serjeant  and 
six  constables, 

4016.  And  with  one  serjeant  and  six  constables 
you  are  enabled  to  exercise  this  ver}^  close 
espionage  over  the  clandestine  prostitutes  of  the 
three  towns  ? — We  are  enabled  to  know  them. 

4017.  How  many  of  such  women  have  you  to 
deal  with  year  by  year  ? — Those  women  form  the 
class  who  become  prostitutes,  and  that  is  about 
300  a  year,  a  little  less  or  more,  besides  those 
who  discontinue  such  practices. 

4018.  Therefore  supposing  that  your  view  is 
correct,  and  that  you  do  succeed  in  ascertaining 
the  whole  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution,  you 
discover  and  track  out  some  300  women  annually 
in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

4019.  And  you  do  that  with  six  or  seven  men  ? 
— Six  men,  practically. 

4020.  They  have  to  visit  the  brothels  twice 
in  24  hours,  and  they  have  to  discover  those  300 
women,  and  they  have  to  serve  all  the  notices  ? — 
The  written  notices  are  very  limited ;  not  10  in 
a  quarter.  We  do  not  serve  notices  now;  the 
women  simply  get  a  verbal  request  to  attend  for 
examination. 
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4021.  I  thought  you  told  us  some  time  ago 
that  your  policemen  had  to  serve  notices  upon 
the  women  in  brothels,  and  that  it  was  by  virtue 
of  that  power  of  serving  notices  that  you  got 
yo  ur  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  brothels 
were  conducted  ?■ — Not  written,  but  verbal  no- 
tices. Every  woman  who  has  to  attend  for  exa- 
mination is  told  the  day  that  she  will  have  to 
attend. 

40  22.  And  all  those  duties  you  think  can  be 
and  are,  with  all  their  details,  efficiently  per- 
form ed  by  that  statt  ? — Yes,  I  think  our  staff  is 
fairly  enough.  We  think  sometimes  we  are 
rather  short,  but  still  we  have  managed  to  do 
the  duties  required. 

4023.  If  these  Acts  did  not  exist,  and  if  you 
were  asked  to  suggest  powers  which  should 
enable  you  to  continue  your  reclaimatory  work, 
what  powers  would  you  ask  for  ? — What  was 
suggested  just  now  would  be  to  have  the  means 
of  registering  every  fallen  woman.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  the  first  thing  to  do  so  as  to 
know  where  she  lived. 

4024.  That  would  not  require  any  law  ? — Not 
necessarily  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  so. 

4025.  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
suggest  some  alteration  of  the  law? — Yes, '  I 
should  like  to  see  it  made  an  offence  for  any 
person  to  wilfully  communicate  disease,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  it  an  offence  for  any  person 
to  harbour  any  young  person  in  a  brothel,  or 
where  prostitutes  lodged. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4026.  Whether  diseased  or  not  ?  —  Yes, 
clearly  so. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

4027.  Would  not  the  Act  of  last  Session  have 
that  effect  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4028.  Now  you  come  to  a  suggestion  of  con- 
siderable value  in  my  mind  ;  your  objection  to 
the  Industrial  Schools  Amendment  Act  of  last 
year,  as  I  understand,  is  that  it  does  not  put 
high  enough  the  age  under  which  girls  should 
be  preserved  from  falling  into  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

4029.  There  are  a  number  of  details  about 
which  I  wish  to  put  questions  to  you  ;  your  men 
are  not  in  uniform,  are  they  ? — No. 

4030.  The  Royal  Commission  recommended 
that  they  should  wear  uniform,  did  they  not? — 
I  am  not  sure  whether  they  recommended  it.  It 
was  suggested. 

4031.  But  if  it  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission it  has  not  been  carried  out? — It  has 
not. 

4032.  And  they  are,  in  fact,  attired  as  de- 
tectives are  attired  ? — Yes,  in  plain  clothes  ;  and 
really,  for  the  sake  of  these  young  girls,  it  is  very 
much  better  than  for  them  to  be  in  uniform. 

4033.  You  think  that  they  can  watch  un- 
known ? — I  think  that  they  have  a  very  much 
better  effect  in  suppressing  prostitution  than  they 
would  have  if  they  were  in  uniform. 

4034.  Why? 
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4034.  Why?  — For  instance,  a  man  finds  a 
young  girl  in  a  brothel  at  14  years'  old,  and  he 
can  take  her  to  her  friends  without  being  noticed. 
A  man  in  uniform  would  have  a  number  of 
people  looking  after  him,  and  he  would  be 
known.  In  fact  there  is  every  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  in  plain  clothes  for  these  duties. 

4035.  No  doubt  if  the  functions  of  your  men 
were  entirely  confined  to  reclaimatory  work 
there  would  be  a  certain  advantage  in  their  not 
beinif  attired  in  uniform ;  1  suppose  it  has  its 
disadvantages  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4036.  Has  there  been  no  such  thing  as  per- 
sonation ? — We  have  never  had  a  clear  case  in 
Plymouth.  We  have  had  our  niisgivings  about 
it.  I  spoke  of  one  the  other  day,  but  we  have 
never  had  a  case  clearly  proved. 

4037.  Where  is  the  examination  room  ? — We 
have  one  in  Devonport  for  the  Devonport 
women,  one  in  Plymouth  for  the  Plymouth  and 
Stonehouse  women,  and  one  at  Dartmouth  for 
the  Dartmouth  women. 

4038.  Where  is  the  examination  room  in  Ply- 
mouth .' — It  is  in  Flora-laue  ;  a  lane  just  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Stone- 
house,  a  quiet  place,  where  the  women  come  and 
go  without  being  observed. 

4039.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — In  Union- 
street,  Plymouth,  and  the  examining  rooms  are 
at  the  back  of  my  house. 

4040.  In  fact,  the  examining  room  is  part  of 
your  house  ? — It  is  cut  off'  from  the  house.  It  is 
at  the  back. 

4041.  How  do  you  mean  that  it  is  cut  off? — 
We  have  an  entrance  from  the  back  lane  for  the 
examination  station. 

4042.  It  is  part  of  your  house,  but  you  admit 
the  women  by  a  back  road  ? — It  is  quite  a 
distinct  building. 

4043.  It  is  part  of  the  house  ?— It  is  at  the 
back.     Mj  house  is  la  Union-street. 

4044.  It  is  a  back  room  in  your  house  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  a  back  room  in  my  house  ;  it  is  a 
waiting  room  and  examination  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  has  its  proper  entrances. 

4045.  But  it  is  part  of  your  liouse  ? — No,  it  is 
not  part  of  my  house. 

4046.  Is  it  not  attached  to  the  house  ? — It 
does  join  it,  it  is  true. 

4047.  Do  not  a  number  of  other  small  houses 
give  upon  the  road  which  leads  up  to  the  ex- 
amination room  which  is  attached  to  your  house  ? 
— A  number  of  cottacjes. 

4048.  And  the  people  who  live  in  those 
cottages  see  tlie  people  go  into  your  house  ? — If 
they  like  to  come  out  and  stand  at  the  door  to 
see  them,  as  idle  gossipers  will. 

4049.  Or  if  ihey  happen  to  be  standing  at 
their  doors  they  would  see  them? — Yes. 

4050.  This  room,  which  you  admit  is  attached 
to  your  house,  but  which  is  not  part  of  it,  com- 
municates with  your  house,  does  it  not  ? — I  have 
a  door  through  which  I  can  go  from  my  office  to 
the  waiting  room. 

4051.  You  can  enter  that  examination  room 
from  your  house  ? — Yes. 

4052.  When  the  women  come  up  to  your 
house  to  be  examined,  are  there  ever  cases  of 
disorder,  or  drunkenness,  or  bad  language,  upon 
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their  part  ?—  They  do  not  come  to  my  house  to 
be  examined,  but  if  a  woman  was  to  come  in  a 
drunken  state,  she  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
waiting-rooms,  and  ail  know  well  that  a  woman 
is  not  admitted  into  the  room  who  is  either  drunk 
or  disorderly  ;  and  further,  if  a  woman  came 
without  being  properly  dressed  she  would  not  be 
admitted.  There  is  a  man  at  the  door  for  that 
purpose. 

4053.  Then  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
man  at  the  door  to  exclude  women  who  come 
drunk,  or  disorderly,  or  improperly  clothed  ? — 
I  keep  a  man  on  duty  at  the  door ;  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  for  them  to  come  drunk  or  dis- 
orderly. 

4054.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  cases  of 
that  nature  do  not  occur  now? — I  say  that  a  case 
does  not  occur  once  in  two  months. 

4055.  Are  they  ever  accompanied  by  men  and 
boys,  who  wait  for  them  until  they  come  out 
again? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  if  I  hear  of 
such  a  thing  being  attempted  by  a  stranger  who 
comes  into  the  town,  I  at  once  admonish  her  for 
it,  and  it  is  discontinued.  I  have  not  had  a  case 
for  the  last  two  months,  certainly,  of  that  de- 
scription. 

4056.  And  that  is  all  that  you  have  to  say 
upon  that  point  ? — Yes ;  if  I  know  a  stranger 
who  has  come  into  the  district  from  Exeter,  or 
other  places,  who  does  it,  not  knowing  the  regu- 
lations, I  admonish  her,  and  tell  her  it  must  not 
be  done,  and  it  is  not  repeated. 

4057.  I  understand  your  evidence  to  be,  that 
cases  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare  ? — Yes,  it 
is,  and  considering  the  class  of  women,  it  is  mar- 
vellous that  they  are  not  more  frequent. 

4058.  I  think  you  complained  the  other  day 
that  the  Act  did  not  give  the  power  to  convey  a 
woman  direct  from  the  examination  room  to  the 
hospital? — 1  have  always  felt  that  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate matter  for  diseased  prostitutes  to  be 
allowed  to  go  by  themselves. 

4059.  Do  you  never  have  a  woman  canveved 
direct  from  the  examination  room  in  your  house 
to  the  hospital  ? — If  a  woman  had  distinctly  ?aid 
that  she  would  not  go,  then  I  should  send  a 
man  to  show  her  where  the  hospital  was. 

4060.  In  fact,  you  would  take  her  to  the  hos- 
pital?—If  she  did  not  go  direct,  she  would  be 
taken.  She  would  be  told,  "  Now  you  have  to 
go  direct  to  the  hospital." 

4061.  Therefore,  practically,  you  do  what  the 
Act  does  not  authorise  you  to  do  ? — The  woman 
is  allowed  to  go  by  herself,  but  if  she  goes  the 
wrong  way  the  man  would  see  her  to  the  hospital; 
but  this  is  only  in  extreme  cases. 

4062.  Is  she  bound  by  the  Act  to  go  straight 
from  tlie  examination  room  to  the  hospital  ? — 
She  is  bound  to  place  herself  in  the  hospital 
within  reasonable  time. 

4063.  And  you  say  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
that  reasonable  time? — I  think  that  the  inspector 
should  have  sufficient  authority,  in  case  of 
childrtn  for  instance,  to  allow  them  to  go  to  their 
homes  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  those  women 
could  be  at  once  sent  to  the  hospital,  as  a  rule. 

4064.  But,  when  you  consider  it  necessary, 
you  practically  do  that,  even  though  you  have 
not  the  power  ? — No,  practically,  it  is  not  done. 

B  b2  4065.   Will 
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4065.  "Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  cases  do 
not  occur  in  which  your  officers  do  not  compel 
a  woman  to  go  direct  from  the  examination  room 
to  the  hospital? — It  does  not  occur  unless  a 
woman  says  distinctly,  "  1  shall  not  go  to  the 
hospital." 

4066.  But  if  she  say,  "  I  will  not  go  to  the 
hospital,"  then  you  do  not  leave  her  reasonable 
time  to  go,  but,  without  any  legal  power,  you 
take  her  direct?^ — I  give  her  a  certificate,  and 
say,  "  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
(calling  it  by  name),  and,  after  what  you  have 
said,  I  rhall  send  a  constable  to  see  that  you 
go ;"  as  I  said  before,  these  cases  are  rare,  whilst 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  go  away  and 
cohabit  with  men  before  placing  themselves  in 
hospital. 

4067.  And  the  constable  compels  her  to  go  ?— 
I  have  not  had  a  case  of  compelling  for  six 
months. 

4068.  You  have  had  cases  before  six  mouths 
ago  ? — Yes,  1  have  had. 

4069.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  had  two  registers? — Only  one. 

4070.  When  was  that  register  commenced? — 
In  1865.  You  objected  to  that,  but  that  is  the 
fact. 

4071.  But  it  is  not  the  same  register,  is  it? — 
We  have  had  several,  but  they  follow  in  the 
same  line.  When  one  is  completed  another 
takes  its  place. 

4072.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  your  early  register  and  the 
register  which  commenced  in  1 865  ?^They  were 
kept  different.  For  the  first  three  years  the  name 
of  the  woman  was  simply  entered  when  she  was 
brought  on  the  register. 

4073.  Will  you  describe  to  me  the  I'egister 
which  dates  from  1869? — Yes:  first  there  is  the 
register  number,  the  name,  the  age,  residence, 
place  of  birth,  date  of  voluntary  submission,  or 
magistrate's  order,  date  examined,  found  free  from 
disease,  found  diseased  and  sent  to  hospital,  dis- 
charged from  hospital ;  and  then  the  column  of 
remarks,  showing  when  the  woman  is  removed, 
and  for  what  cause  removed  from  the  register. 

4074.  Have  you  a  continuous  record  upon 
that  register  of  the  number  of  examinations  ? — 
Yes,  every  examination  is  shown. 

4075.  And  that  is  kept  in  a  series  of  books,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

4076.  Could  you  produce  one  if  it  were 
thought  advisable  ? — Yes;  I  have  not  one  with 
me,  but  it  could  be  produced.  When  I  place  a 
woman  on  the  register  I  always  enter  Avhere  she 
comes  from,  and  whether  she  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ease or  otherwise. 

4077.  I  think  you  said,  with  regard  to  your 
reclamatory  efforts,  that  there  were  other  agen- 
cies at  work  in  Devonport? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

4078.  W^hen  I  turn  to  Captain  Harris's  Report, 
No.  1,  T  find  the  number  of  those  women  who 
year  by  year  have  left  the  district,  married,  re- 
turned to  their  friends,  and  so  on  ;  I  understand 
that  you  do  not  take  credit  for  all  of  those,  as 
far  as  they  represent  reclamations? — I  have  never 
looked  on  the  matter  as  a  matter  of  credit,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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4079.  But  all  of  these  are  not  the  result  of 
your  operations ;  there  are  other  agencies  at 
work  ? — Yes,  there  are  other  agencies,  of  course. 

4080.  But  your  operations  have  done  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, certainly. 

4081.  And  we  have  seen  that  what  good  they 
have  done  they  have  not  done  by  virtue  of  any 
legal  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  Acts  ;  but, 
of  course,  those  operations  cannot  have  been 
carried  on  without  an  expenditure;  who  pays 
for  them? — The  Government  pay  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

4082.  Do  they  pay  for  the  reclamation  ? — Yes, 
they  j)ay  a  certain  amount ;  I  think  200 1,  a 
year. 

4083.  What  is  that? — That  is  what  is  called 
the  Samaritan  Fund.  I  am  trusting  to  memory, 
but  I  think  that  is  the  amount. 

4084.  The  Admiralty  give  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  200/.,  do  they  not,  to  what  is  called 
the  Samaritan  Fund  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hos- 
pital ? — That  is  so. 

4085.  I  think  there  are  no  other  subscriptions, 
are  there  ? — Not  from  the  Government. 

4086.  You  carry  on  all  this  work  for  200?. 
a  year? — I  get  a  very  large  number  of  philan- 
thi'ophists  in  the  district  to  help  me,  clergymen 
and  ladies,  independently  of  this  fund. 

4087.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
income  which  you  raise  in  this  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclamation  ? — 1  never  raise  any. 

4088.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  annual 
amount  which  you  receive  in  this  way  ?— I  never 
receive  any. 

4089.  You  have  spoken  of  the  liberal  sub- 
scriptions which  you  get  for  this  benevolent 
purpose  ? — No,  I  spoke  of  the  liberality  of  a 
certain  number  of  philanthrophists  in  helping  to 
carry  on  this  work. 

4090.  But  I  was  asking  as  to  your  expenses  in 
reclaiming  ? — I  never  keep  an  account  of  mine. 
J  have  rather  a  large  family  and  a  small  in- 
come and  do  not  do  more  than  I  can  afford. 

4091.  That  is  not  the  point;  No  one  would 
ask  you  to  do  it  out  of  your  private  income  ;  you 
have  a  fund  of  200 Z.,  you  say,  to  expend? — That 
fund  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

4092.  Therefore  you  have  no  income  out  of 
which  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  reclamations  ? 
— No,  no  direct  friend  to  go  to. 

4093.  And  what  you  practically  do,  therefore, 
is  to  suggest  to  others  how  they  may  expend 
their  money  ? — But  you  must  understand  that 
that  200  /.  is  spent  in  the  reclamation  of  those 
women  and  girls. 

4094.  There  is  a  Government  subscription  of, 
I  suppose,  200/.  a  year  to  the  Samaritan  Fund, 
and  then  there  are  a  number  of  private  persons 
interested  in  reclamatory  work,  and  they  raise 
funds  for  similar  purposes ;  and  I  suppose  they 
apply  the  funds  themselves  through  persons 
whom  they  entrust  with  the  application  of  those 
funds  ? — Yes  :  for  instance,  we  have  a  room 
which  we  call  the  Rest,  and  if  a  girl  is  from  the 
counti'y  and  has  no  friends,  I  send  her  there  for 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning  hand  lier  over 
to  ladies,  who  pay  the  fare  to  her  friends  or  place 
her  in  a  home. 

4095.  I  take 
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4095.  I  take  it  that  these  philanthrophists 
could  subscribe  their  money  without  the  existence 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Yes.  but  they 
would  not  have  the  means  of  finding  out  these 
girls. 

4096.  But  if  there  were  inDevonport,  as  there 
is  now  under  your  management,  a  j^olice  force 
which  had  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  of  aiving 
them  any  information,  then  they  could  do  it  ? — 
Clearly. 

4097.  Xov/,  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  prostitutes,  you  have  shown  a  considerable  re- 
duction between  1868,  when  you  first  got  into 
full  work,  and  1880  :  you  claim  a  reduction  from 
820  to  411  ;  are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the 
similar  figures  in  other  towns? — No,  I  have  simply 
taken  my  own. 

4098.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had  before 
us  here  some  statistics  upon  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

4099.  Ai'e  you  aware  that  if  these  statistics 
are  to  be  trusted,  in  the  town  uf  Leicester, 
between  1866  and  1874,  when  the  statistics  seem 
to  terminate,  there  was  a  reduction  of  oS"89  per 
cent.,  and  the  reduction  in  Devonport  in  the 
same  period  was  63'49  per  cent.? — I  do  not 
know  anything  of  Leicester. 

4100.  But  you  could  not  deny  these  statistics? 
— No  ;  certainly  not. 

4101.  In  Devonport  the  reduction  between 
1866  and  1874  is  63-49  per  cent.,  is  it  not?  —Yes. 

4102.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  we 
have  figures  before  us  in  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
other  unsubjected  towns,  which  compare  favour- 
ably with  your  own,  dating  from  1868,  not  going 
back  to  the  early  fiuures  ? — I  do  not  know  that, 
but  accept  it  from  j^O'.i. 

4103.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  the  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  brothels  ? — I  accept  it  from  you,  but  I  do 
not  know,  of  course.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  two  disti-icts  under  the  same  police,  one 
directly  in  my  district,  and  one  outside  ;  and  I 
know  that  in  one  of  the  towns  the  number  of 
brothels  and  prostitutes  has  increased.  Tiiat  is 
Torquay,  whilst  in  the  other,  Stonehouse,  it  has 
decreased.  I  refer  to  Stonehouse,  which  is  in  the 
district  that  I  have  charge  of,  as  under  the  Acts, 
and  to  Torquay,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Devon 
and  under  the  Devon  Constabulary,  and  not  under 
the  Acts. 

4104.  However,  we  may  safely  infer  from  the 
evidence  which  you  have  already  given  to-day 
that,  given  a  local  police  determined  to  exercise 
its  power  as  you  have  exjilained  that  it  has  been 
your  duty  to  exercise  yours,  they  could  accom- 
plish very  much  the  same  results  which  you  state 
you  have  yourself  accomplished? — It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  local  jDolice  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  Metrofiolitan  police. 

4105.  You  think  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a 
centralised  police  has  a  certain  influence  '. — VVe 
are  entirely  independent  of  all  local  influence. 

4106.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  local  autho- 
rities are  willing  to  exercise  powers  to  the  extent 
you  do? — I  think  they  would  i)e  willing,  but  I 
think  ihey  would  not  be  allowed  in  many  cases ; 
I  think  they  would  be  hampered  to  a  very  great 
extent. 
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4107.  You  think  that  public  opinion  would  be 
against  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  public  opinion 
would  be  against  it.  I  think  certain  people  who 
are  mixed  up  in  the  traffic  would  so  hamper  the 
local  police  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  duties  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 

4108.  How  would  they  hamper  the  local  police? 
— In  many  ways. 

4109.  Supposing  that  the  local  police  had  dis- 
tinct instructions  to  act  as  you  say  you  have 
acted,  how  are  these  traffickers  in  vice  to  hamper 
those  local  police? — There  are  many  ways  which 
I  know  in  practice. 

4110.  The  local  police  are  ai'med  with  powers 
which  you  have  not  ? — Yes. 

4111.  And  you  have  no  power  which  they 
have  not,  except  the  power  of  compelling  exami- 
nation and  of  prosecution  for  harbouring  diseased 
prostitutes  ? — We  have  the  power  of  carrying  out 
the  Acts. 

4112.  Are  not  those  the  only  powers  which 
the  Acts  confer  upon  you  ? — Yes.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  five  distinct  bodies  of  police.  Even 
if  they  were  willing  and  were  not  hampered, 
which  would  not  be  the  case,  they  could  not 
carry  it  out  as  one  body  of  police. 

4113.  That  is  a  very  sensible  suggestion  ;  you 
can  operate  in  the  district  of  Devonport  more 
advantageously  than  a  police  power  which  was 
subdivided  could  do? — Yes. 

4114.  But  that  is  a  power  which  might  be 
conferred  upon  you,  or  upon  some  other  persons, 
without  that  system  of  registration  and  periodi- 
cal compulsory  examination,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — Yes,  but  it 
might  not  have  the  effect. 

4115.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  Return,  as 
far  as  Devonport  is  concerned,  in  Captain 
Harris's  Annual  Report? — Yes. 

4116.  To  what  extent  are  you  responsible? — 
I  am  entirelj'  responsible  for  them.  They  pass 
through  my  superior  officer,  the  superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  the  division,  and  of  course  he 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  them. 

4117.  You  are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
that  Return,  but  how  do  you  mean  that  yon  are 
responsible  :  I  suppose  you  simply  receive  it 
from  the  examining  surgeon?  — Oh,  dear  no. 
Every  woman  that  attends  for  exammation  has 
to  pass  throuo'h  my  hands  before  she  goes  to  the 
visiting  surgeon.  Then  if  she  is  found  free  from 
disease  I  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
which  I  keep  ;  if  she  is  found  diseased  I  have  to 
send  a  duplicate  of  that  certificate  to  the  hospital, 
so  that  every  woman  has  to  pass  through  my 
hands. 

4118.  All  I  meant  was  that  I  should  be  right, 
I  suppose,  in  holding  you  responsible  for  the 
exactitude  of  these  figures  bearing  ujion  the 
results  of  the  medical  examination? — Yes,  I 
must  necessarily  know  them,  and  they  are  com- 
piled by  me. 

4119.  Must  you  necessarily  know  whether  a 
woman  was,  or  was  not,  really  diseased  ? — Yes. 
In  the  first  instance,  if  she  is  free  from  disease, 
I  iiave  to  take  care  to  let  her  know  when  she  is 
to  reappear. 

4120.  How  do  you  know  v.'hen  she  comes  out 
from  examination  whether  she  was  found  diseased 
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or  not  ?— She  has  to  come  from  the  surgeon's  room 
through  my  office,  and  if  she  is  free  from  disease 
the  surgeon  hands  me  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  if  she  is  diseased  also  a  certificate  that  she  is 
found  diseased. 

4121.  Therefore  you  have  no  knowledge  of  your 
own,  but  you  accept  his  certificate  ? — Certainly. 

4122.  I  take  it  that  you.  are  not  prepared  to 
go  behind  that  certificate  ? — Certainly  not ;  that 
is  quite  suflficient  for  me. 

4123.  I  find  that  there  is  no  classification  in 
this  Return  as  there  is  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports  with  regard  to  men,  of  the  diseases  to 
which  these  women  are  subject? — I  know  no- 
thing about  that.  A  woman  is  simply  diseased 
or  not  with  me. 

4124.  But  what  the  disease  is  you  do  not  know  ? 
— No,  unless  the  surgeon  for  the  sake  of  care 
may  mention  a  solitary  case,  not  otherwise. 

4125.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  the 
Army  Medical  Reports  of  venereal  disease  the 
soldiers  are  classified  in  a  certain  way  ? — Yes,  I 
know  that. 

4126.  But  the  diseases  of  these  women  are  not 
classified  in  this  Return  ? — No. 

4127.  And  you  have  no  information  to  give  us 
upon  that  subject? — No. 

4128.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  new  comers  whom 
you  find  diseased  ? — Yes,  I  often  bear  of  the 
state  they  are  in. 

4129.  Can  you  give  me  any  reliable  statistical 
information  about  it  ? — No,  except  that  I  know 
they  are  a  very  long  time  in  hospital  as  com- 
pared with  otbei's  of  the  district. 

4130.  From  1876  to  1880,  I  find  the  number 
of  women  has  been  constantly  increasing  ;  have 
you  any  special  explanation  of  that  to  suggest? 
— No,  the  increase  is  not  considerable. 

4131.  But  you  have  no  special  explanation  to 
offer  ? — At  the  present  time  they  are  as  low  in 
number  or  nearly  so  as  they  have  been.  They 
increase  when  we  get  a  larger  number  of  men 
in  port  and  garrison.  For  instance,  when  the 
Channel  Fleet  comes  in,  as  now,  we  shall  have 
an  increase. 

4132.  Have  you  had  more  men  in  your  district 
between  the  years  1876  and  1880,  than  you  had 
in  previous  years  ? — I  think  they  were  pretty 
well  the  same.  There  were  a  few  more  in  1879, 
the  year  before  last,  but  it  was  not  considerable. 

4133.  Will  you  look  at  Note  9,  at_the  bottom 
of  page  5  of  Captain  Harris's  Return  ;  that  is  a 
note  on  Column  27,  which  gives  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  women  were  proceeded  against  by 
information  before  the  magistrates  for  non-sub- 
mission to  the  Acts  ;  and  Note  9  says  :  "  Sum- 
monses. Column  27  shows  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  common  women  persistently  continue 
to  practise  prostitution,  and  would  not  sign  the 
submission  form.  Those  women  had  the  option 
of  signing  the  submission  form,  or  being  pro- 
ceeded against  by  information  before  the  magis- 
trates, or  of  ceasing  prostitution,  in  which  latter 
case  they  would  have  been  no  longer  amenable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts.  Those  who  did 
not  appear  before  the  magistrates,  subsequently 
signed  a  submission  form,  or  returned  to  their 
friends,  or  entered  homes.     The  latter  were  con- 
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sequentiy  removed  from  the  register."  They 
had  not  been  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  they 
had  not  signed  a  submission  form ;  how  did  their 
names  get  upon  the  register  ? — Those  who  did 
not  appear  before  the  magistrates,  subsequently 
sii;ned  a  submission  form. 

4134.  Or  returned  to  their  friends,  or  entered 
homes  ?— Those  who  did  not  subsequently  sign 
the  submission  form. 

4135.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  returned  to 
their  friends,  or  entered  homes  ? — ^Yes. 

4136.  Then  their  names  were  removed  from 
the  register  ? — Yes. 

4137.  Then  their  names  had  been  on  the 
register  already  ? — Yes,  that  would  not  refer  to 
those  who  were  not  on  the  register. 

4138.  But  those  are  women  who  did  not 
appear  before  the  magistrates,  and  who  did  not 
sign  a  submission  form,  or  returned  to  their 
friends,  or  entered  homes,  and  their  names  were 
struck  off"  the  register  ;  I  ask  you  how  their 
names  got  on  the  register  ? — Those  who  did  not 
appear  before  the  magistrates  subsequently 
signed  a  submission  form.  There  you  must  stop. 
If  they  signed  that  submission  form,  they  would 
be  on  the  register.  Such  women  as  did  attend, 
attended  voluntarily  before  they  were  sum- 
moned, and,  therefore,  they  were  not  summoned 
before  the  magistrates. 

4139.  I  will  not  ask  you  what  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  this  is,  because  that  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  but  do  I  rightly  understand  from  you  that, 
so  far  as  you  know,  no  woman  is  ever  placed 
upon  the  register  who  has  not  either  been  placed 
there  by  a  magistrate's  order,  or  who  has  not 
signed  a  voluntary  submission? — No,  women  can 
be  placed  on  the  register  without  signing  the 
voluntary  submission  form  or  receiving  a  magis- 
trates order. 

4140.  Then  you  give  her  the  option  of  signing 
what  you  call  a  voluntary  submission? — Yes. 

4141.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  voluntary 
submission  ? — By  that  submission  she  admits  that 
she  is  leading  an  immoral  life,  and  is  willing  to 
submit  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

4142.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  submis- 
sion ?— After  that  submission,  so  long  as  she 
continues  to  lead  an  immoral  life,  she  has  to  sub- 
mit to  the  examinations,  and  hospital  treatment 
when  diseased. 

4  143.  But  is  that  submission  for  an  indefinite 
period  ? — No,  not  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
some  cases  I  get  them  to  sign  for  one  month, 
sometimes  for  three  months,  and  sometimes  for 
12  months.  If  they  are  old  prostitutes,  who 
have  returned  from  the  hospital  at  vai'ious  times, 
I  get  them  to  sign  for  12  months  ;  if  they  are 
young  girls,  I  get  them  to  sign  for  three 
months,  and  as  I  have  before  stated  in  some 
instances  for  one  month. 

4144.  Is  your  voluntary  submission  form  a 
printed  form  ? — ^Yes. 

4145.  Have  you  one  with  you? — I  do  not 
happen  to  have  one  with  me,  but  it  is  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1869  ;  called  "  Form  H." 

4146.  The  form  in  the  Act  has  a  blank  for  the 
number  of  calendar  months,  and  you  fill  up  that 
number  ? — Yes,  to  any  extent  not  exceeding 
12  months. 

4147.  What 
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4147.  What  is  your  general  rule  ? — In  the  case 
of  young  girls,  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
their  discontinuing  the  mode  of  life,  I  get  them 
signed  for  one,  two,  or  three  months.  In  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  has  been  in  hospital,  or  is 
known  to  be  an  old  prostitute  outside  the  district, 
I  get  them  signed  for  12  months.  But  I  would 
like  to  show  that  in  every  case  a  woman,  as  I 
said  just  now,  is  told  before  she  leaves  the  room 
if  she  is  found  free  from  disease  that  she  will  be 
exempt  from  tliat  examination  if  she  discontinues 
her  mode  of  life,  prostitution. 

4148.  In  your  form  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  you  fill  in  with  your  own  hand  the  number 
of  months  ? — Yes. 

4149.  Then  the  number  of  months  is  not 
printed  in  your  form  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

4150.  You  decide  according  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion the  number  of  months  that  you  fill  in  ?  — 
Keeping  it  within  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

4151.  Within  the  Act  of  Parliament  you  are 
the  judge  ? — Yes. 

4152.  Do  you  ever  explain  to  those  women 
that  they  need  not  sign  this  so-called  voluntary 
submission  for  12  months? — In  every  case  of  a 
woman  appearing  for  the  first  time  the  explana- 
tion is  entered  into ;  but  not  after  the  first  time, 
unless  a  woman  has  been  away  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  I  think  that  there  is  a  probability  of  her 
having  forgotten  its  substance  or  meaning. 

4153.  You  call  it  a  voluntary  submission  ;  in 
what  sense  is  it  voluntary? — In  every  sense,  I 
take  it. 

4154.  You  think  she  Joes  it  entirely  of  her 
own  free  will  ? —  Yes. 

4155.  And  that  she  would  do  it  if  there  were 
no  law  to  compel  her  ? — I  do  not  think  she  would. 

4156.  Then  how  is  it  voluntary? — I  do  not 
think  she  would  do  it  if  there  was  nothing  behind 
it.  It  is  voluntary,  because  a  woman  does  it  of 
her  own  free  will. 

4157.  In  fact,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is 
voluntary  is  this  :  that  a  woman  prefers  to  si^n 
that  form  rather  than  be  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate?— If  we  suggest  taking  her  before  a  magis- 
trate she  will  say,  I  do  not  want  to  go  before  a 
magistrate,  I  do  not  want  that. 

4158.  She  prefers  the  alternative  of  signing 
this  form  to  going  before  the  magistrates,  and  it 
is  only  in  that  sense  that  it  is  voluntary  ;  is  that 
so  ? — No,  that  would  not  be  so.  There  is  no 
<ibjection  to  signing  the  submission  form  as  a  rule 
by  these  women. 

4159.  When  they  find  it  inevitable  there  is  no 
objection ;  but  you  say  that  there  would  be  an 
objection  if  it  were  not  inevitable  ? — I  think,  in 
a  good  many  cases,  if  a  woman  knew  that  she 
would  not  be  proceeded  with  she  would  say,  "  I 
shall  do  as  I  like." 

4 1 60.  And,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  to  be  called 
a  voluntary  submission  ?  —  I  think  that  is  a 
proper  term ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  that 
you  could  give  it. 

4161.  In  fact,  she  is  informed  in  the  words  of 
the  original  Admiralty  Instructions,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  of  the  penal  consequences  of  refusing 
this  act  of  voluntary  submission,  and  thereupon 
she  voluntarily  submits;  is  not  that  so?  — No,  it 
is  not  so.  I  simply  say  to  a  woman  when  I  find 
her  in  a  brothel,  "  There  are  certain  restrictions 
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for  women  who  lead  the  life  you  are  leading,  and 
if  you  prefer  it  you  can  attend  at  a  certain  hour 
for  examination ;  if  you  do  not,  my  duty  will  be 
to  take  you  before  the  magistrates." 

4162.  You  inform  her  of  the  penal  conse- 
quences ? —  The  consequences  are  not  penal.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  penal  to  summon  a  woman  before 
the  magistrates. 

4163.  You  do  not  think  it  is  penal  that  if  she 
is  summoned,  the  magistrates  should  commit  her 
to  the  examination  room  ?• — They  do  not  even  do 
that. 

4164.  To  the  hospital  ?— No,  they  simply  give 
an  order  that  she  is  to  attend  on  a  certain  day  for 
examination.  Then  if  shiR  disobeys  that  order,  I 
have  to  proceed  again  before  the  magistrates. 

4165.  In  the  background  there  are  the  penal 
consequences? — If  a  woman  gets  a  magistrate's 
order  to  attend  for  an  examination  to-day  and  she 
disobeys  that  order,  before  I  proceeded  any  further 
I  should  take  care  to  say,  "  You  have  disobeyed 
the  magistrate's  order ;  if  you  do  not  attend  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
before  the  magistrates  again."  That  is  after  we 
have  been  once  before  the  magistrates ;  and  in 
my  district,  we  have  only  two  or  three  such  cases 
in  a  year. 

4166.  There  is  one  question  that  I  did  not  ask 
you,  about  these  women  coming  in  from  unsub- 
jected  districts  :  you  professed  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  come  in  from  protected  and 
those  who  come  from  unprotected  districts,  and 
you  gave  the  percentage  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

4167.  How  soon  after  a  woman  comes  in  from 
an  unprotected  district  do  you  get  her  upon  this 
list  ? — It  should  be  within  a  day  or  two  days. 
We  expect  to  know  them  the  same  day  or  the 
day  after.  I  do  not  like  them  to  be  in  the  district 
more  than  a  day  before  they  are  known. 

4168.  She  may  be  in  the  district  two  or  three 
days,  or  a  week  ? — I  rarely  know  such  a  case  as 
that.  A  prostitute  coming  into  the  district  from 
outside  finds  her  way  into  one  of  the  brothels,  as 
a  rule. 

4169.  She  may  be  in  the  district  for  several 
days,  but  not  often  as  long  as  a  week  without 
your  knowing  it? — Not  often  as  long  as  two 
days  without  my  knowing  it. 

4170.  But  you  have  no  absolute  knowledge, 
have  you,  that  she  may  not  have  contracted 
disease  in  Devonport  itself? — Yes,  I  should  know 
that.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  -verj  large 
number  of  these  girls  are  very  badly  diseased 
when  they  come  into  the  district. 

4171.  When  j'ou  find  a  girl  in  a  brothel,  that 
is  the  moment  when  she  comes  under  your  notice, 
is  it  ? — Yes,  in  most  cases,  but  not  always. 

4172.  How  do  you  know  that  she  has  not  been 
in  Uevonport  for  some  time  before  she  went  to 
the  brothel  ? — I  do  not  spare  any  time  and  care 
to  ascertain  when  she  came  in  and  where  she 
came  from.  1  will  give  you  an  illustration.  Last 
Wednesday  a  girl  came  into  Stonehouse  from 
Kingsbridge,  and  was  found  in  a  brothel.  I  sent 
a  man  at  once  to  tell  her  that,  if  she  was  really 
iU,  I  would  ask  the  doctor  to  give  her  a  bed. 
She  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her, 
and  she  knew  all  about  it.  She  came  up  for  exa- 
mination on  the  Friday,  and  was  found  diseased. 
I  asked  the  visiting  surgeon  about  the  case,  and 
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he  said  that  it  was  a  very  bad  case.    She  had  been 
in  the  brothel  two  days,  knowing  well  that  she 
was  diseased,  of  course. 

4173.  Without  going  further  into  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  brothels 
or  prostitutes,  and  particularly  of  juvenile  pros- 
titutes, in  Devonport  is  due  either  to  the  Acts  or 
to  your  administration,  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  reduction  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

4174.  That  you  say,  and  that  nobody  denies, 
even  dating  from  1868.  You  would  not  say  that 
that  reduction  in  number  was  beneficial  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  would  you  ?— Yes,  it  is 
beneficial  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

4175.  Do  you  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice of  fornication  has  diminished  ? — Yes  :  I  say 
that,  by  reducing  juvenile  prostitution,  you  re- 
duce the  chance  of  disease  to  a  very  great  extent, 
because  disease  is  well  known  in  practice  to  be 
greater  amongst  the  young  prostitutes ;  there- 
fore, in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  I  say  it  is  a 
great  advantage,  clearly. 

4176.  But  my  question  was,  do  you  consider 
that  the  practice  of  fornication  has  diminished  in 
your  district  between  the  years  1868  and  1880? 
Yes,  I  do  consider  that  it  has  diminished  very 
considerably. 

4177.  Do  you  think  that  men  indulge  less  in 
the  practice  of  fornication  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
they  are  not  waylaid  as  they  used  to  be,  and  that 
the  temptation  being  less,  fornication  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

4178.  You  think  that  men  are  simply  the  vic- 
tims of  temptation?— To  a  very  great  extent 
that  is  so,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  men. 

4179.  The  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been  this, 
according  to  yoiu-  own  statement :  the  women  are 
cleaner,  they  are  better  paid,  they  are  more  cared 
for,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
protected  from  disease? — 1  never  said  that  they 
were  better  cared  for  ;  I  said  they  certainly  fai-ed 
better,  and  I  presume  thai  they  get  more  money, 
but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that,  and  1  did 
not  say  it; 

4180.  You  said  to-day  that  they  are  better 
cared  for? — They  are  cleaner  in  their  habits  and 
at  their  homes  ;  but  I  never  said  they  got  more 
money,  for  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

4181.  You  stated  that  one  of  your  require- 
ments, not  under  any  power  conferred  upon  you 
by  the  Acts,  was  that  e^•ery  woman  should  have 
a  room  to  herself? — Yes  ;  I  do  that  as  far  as 
possible. 

4182.  That  is  an  alteration  leading  to  decency 
and  cleanliness  of  bodj-  and  of  life,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

4183.  Do  you  consider  that  this  improvement 
in  the  position  and  health  and  appearance  of  the 
registered  prostitute,  about  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  would  induce  or  deter  men  from  the  pirac- 
tice  of  fornication  ? — It  would  not  deter  them,  ot 
course  ;  in  a  certain  sense  it  would  be  a  stimu- 
lant, I  presume. 

4184.  I  think  you  have  said  that  these  women 
have  increased  custom  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have 
no  means  really  of  proving  that. 

4185.  But  that  is  your  belief? — Yes. 

4186.  They  earn  more  money  ? — I  think  they 
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get  more  money,  and  have  looked  upon  that  as 
rather  unfortunate. 

4187.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  women  them- 
selves are  concerned,  you  claim  to  have  reduced 
the  sources  of  disease  by  reducing  the  number  of 
juvenile  prostitutes,  and  having  the  women  better 
paid,  and  better  fed,  and  better  clothed  ?  —  i 
would  not  accept  the  words  "^  better  paid,''  be- 
cause I  do  not  know. 

4188.  But  is  it  not  your  belief? — I  would  not 
like  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

4189.  Do  you  doubt  it? — I  do  not  doubt  it, 
but  I  have  not  said  it,  and  cannot  prove  it. 

4190.  And  they  are  really,  so  to  say,  taught 
to  care  for  their  persons  and  for  their  health? — 
They  are  taught  cleanliness. 

4191.  They  are  taught  the  kind  of  cleanliness 
which  enables  them  to  conduct  their  commerce 
with  men  with  the  minimum  risk  of  contagion, 
are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

4192.  They  are  examined  every  fortnight,  are 
they  not  ?— Yes. 

4193.  And  they  are  treated  when  they  are 
found  diseased? — Yes. 

4194.  Do  you  think  that  they  undergo  those 
processes  without  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  deal  with  their  persons,  so  as  to  check  the  risk 
of  contagion  ? — I  should  think  that  they  must  do 
so  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  when  they  are 
in  hospital. 

4195.  If  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge,  I 
daresay  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  there  was 
evidence  to  that  effect  given  before  the  Eoyal 
Commission  by  some  of  the  examining  surgeons ; 
there  being  all  these  agencies  at  work  for  the 
diminution  of  the  sources  of  contagious  disease, 
are  you  acquainted  with  the  actual  sanitary  re- 
sults ;  I  "will  take  first  the  men  ;  are  you  familiar 
with  the  Army  Medical  Statistics? — No,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  them. 

4196.  Are  you  aware  that,  comparing  sub- 
jected with  unsubjected  stations,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage shown  with  regard  to  the  disease  called 
gonorrhoea  on  the  part  of  the  subjected  stations  ? 
— I  should  doubt  that  very  much ;  I  should 
think  it  impossible,  if  it  was  worked  out  fairly, 
to  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

4197.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  Government 
Eeturns  ? — I  have  not  considered  them  closely. 

4198.  And,  therefore,  you  are  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  accuracy  of  those  returns  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

4199.  If  I  tell  you  now  that  the  Army 
Medical  Reports  year  by  year  admit  that  no 
beneficial  consequences  have  resulted,  as  far  as 
gonorrha?a  is  concerned,  you  are  not  prepared  to 
deny  my  statement? — No,  certainly  not;  if  it 
Avould  not  apply  to  our  district.  I  know  that 
our  district  is  very  different  from  that. 

4200.  Perhaps  other  districts  have  not  been 
administered  with  such  an  eye  to  reclamation  ? — 
I  know  that  we  have  not  half  the  disease  in 
our  district,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  other  dis- 
tricts. 

4201.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts the  proportion  of  real  syphilis  to  primary 
sores,  whether  syphilitic  or  non-syphilitic,  has 
considerably  increased  since  the  Acts  were 
brought   into  operation  ? — I  have  seen  in  print 
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various   statements,    which  I  have  found  to  be 
incorrect    when  I    have    examined    them ;    and 
know,  as  regards  our  district,  that  disease  could 
be  stamped  out  if  we  only  had  a  larger  area. 

4202.  AVe  have  had  evidence  of  that  kind 
before  us  ;  you  are  not  prepared  to  refute  that 
evidence? — No,  not  at  present. 

4203.  Now  I  come  to  the  women.  As  to 
them  you  have  knowledge.  I  will  take  Captain 
Harris's  Return,  page  7,  Devonport,  Column  31. 
I  find  that  you  began  your  full  register  in  1869, 
and  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  got  into  com- 
plete operation  in  the  course  of  1869  ? — We  com- 
menced our  regular  fortnightly  examination  on 
the  1st  of  the  year  1869. 

4204.  After  a  year  T  find  this  result :  that  for 
the  year  1870,  the  annual  ratio  per  cent,  of  cases 
of  disease,  calculated  upon  the  average  number  of 
women  upon  the  register,  was  14i'83  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

4205.  That  is  to  say,  that  every  woman  on  the 
register  on  an  average  was  diseased  not  quite 
one  and  a-half  times  a  year  ? — Yes. 

4206.  That  number  varies ;  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  lower,  and  sometimes  a  little  higher  ;  but  I 
take  the  last  four  years.  In  the  year  1877,  the 
proportion  was  115  per  cent. ;  in  the  next  yeai", 
128  per  cent.;  in  the  next  year,  145  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  the  next  year,  171"36  per  cent.  There- 
fore you  have  the  proportion  of  disease  raised 
from  141  per  cent,  to  171  per  cent,  comparing 
1870  and  1880,  the  Acts  having  been  in  full 
operation  during  those  ten  years;  are  those 
figures  correct? — Yes. 

4207.  They  show  therefore  that  increase  in 
the  amount  of  disease  amongst  those  women  ? — 
Yes. 

4208.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? 
— !n  the  j^ear  1870  the  diseased  prostitutes  from 
outside  the  district  had  scarcely  found  their  way 
into  the  district ;  the  number  would  be  limited  ; 
but  as  we  go  on  year  by  year,  we  get  a  larger 
number  of  diseased  prostitutes  coming  into  the 
district.  Those  women  are  sent  into  the  hospital, 
and  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  disease  when  tliey 
come  in,  that  it  will  take  a  year  or  two  to  get 
them  anything  like  clear  of  it,  and  they  mul- 
tiply the  cases,  as  shown  in  returns. 

4209.  Now  we  come  to  figures.  Will  you 
turn  to  page  25  of  Captain  Harris's  Return. 
We  have  here,  in  column  2,  the  number  of 
women  found  diseased  on  their  first  examination, 
wherever  they  came  from  ? — Yes. 

4210.  That  is  what  you  may  call  the  new 
disease  of  each  year  ? — Yes. 

4211.  In  the  year  1870  the  number  found 
diseased  was  141  ;  in  1871  it  was  114  ;  in  1872 
it  was  129  ;  in  1873  it  was  117;  in  1874  it  was 
113;  and  in  1875  it  was  105,  then  you  have 
one  very  heavy  year,  1876,  when  it  was  188 ; 
in  1877  it  was  114;  in  1878  it  was  107;  in 
1879  it  was  119  ;  and  in  1880  it  was  113,  Is  there 
anything  in  those  figures  to  account  for  the  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  disease  amongst  the  women 
in  the  district'.' — In  taking  those  numbers  you 
would  not  discover  it;  but  in  practice  we  know 
that  that  is  the  fact.  For  instance,  of  the  women 
that  we  bring  on  our  register  from  the  district 
about  one  in  four  would  be  found  diseased,  and  the 
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others  would  rarely  go  into  the  hospital  before 
they  would  be  removed,  whereas  those  from  the 
unprotected  districts  would  be  continually  being 
sent  back  to  hospital. 

4212.  But  I  find  that  the  number  of  women 
found  diseased  does  not  increase  :  and  if  it  does 
not  increase  how  does  that  account  for  the  in- 
crease ? — You  must  understand  that  our  disease 
is  amongst  a  limited  number  of  prostitutes,  and 
those  women  are  continually  being  sent  back  to 
hospital  diseased;  and  therefore  would  necessarily 
increase  the  per-centages.  If  you  get  those 
women  in  the  district,  and  they  remain,  they 
necessarily  increase  the  per-centages  very  con- 
siderably. 

4213.  Do  you  mean  that  the  importations  are 
increasing  in  proportion? — Yes. 

4214.  Will  you  show  me  those  figures? — I 
have  not  got  them  here,  but  I  know  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  You  will  find  that  the  figures  in  tliis  re- 
turn show  the  number  of  women  examined  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  number  of  those  who  remained 
on  the  register  from  the  previous  year,  and  are 
put  in  comparison  with  each  other. 

4215.  But  I  am  taking  those  newly  registered 
in  column  No.  2  ;  I  find  no  evidences  of  any  in- 
crease of  disease  on  the  part  of  the  newly  regis- 
tered during  the  years  from  1870  to  1880  ? — It  is 
not  as  regai'ds  numbers.  The  only  account  I  can 
give  of  it  is  this,  that  those  women  who  are  diseased 
are  so  bndly  diseased  that  they  are  in  hospital 
more  frequent  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

4216.  If  they  are  continually  in  hospital  they 
would  not  count  many  times? — I  mean  that  they 
are  continually  having  to  be  sent  back. 

1217.  Butthere  is  no  evidence  in  these  reports 
of  an  iiicrease  of  disease  imported  year  by  year 
into  vour  district  ? — There  is  not  in  this  return, 
but  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  con- 
tinually increasing. 

4218.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
there  is  more  disease  imported  now  than  there 
used  to  be  ? — Yes,  it  is  gradually  increasing. 

4219.  That  is  your  statement,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  these  statistics  to  prove  it? — If  I  took 
my  register  for  the  year  I  should  show  the  dif- 
ference. If  you  traced  the  women  up  one  by 
one  you  would  see  the  difference. 

4220.  You  express  the  opinion  contrary  to  the 
almost  universal  experience,  that  the  amount  of 
disease  that  may  be  imported  amongst  women 
coming  from  unsubjected  stations  is  increasing  ? 
— Yes.  I  know  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  district,  in  places  such  as  Falmouth,  Tor- 
quay, and  Exeter,  those  are  the  principal  places, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  worse 
there  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

4221.  You  furnished  those  figures  to  which  I 
have  just  been  referring  on  page  25,  and  they 
tell  no  such  tale  as  this  ? — They  give  the  num- 
bers as  they  stand. 

4222.  But  how  can  it  be  that  the  amount  of 
disease  amongst  these  imported  women  should 
be  increasing  at  this  moment  ;  why  should  it 
have  increased  particularly  during  the  last  few 
yetrs? — My  explanation  was  that  the  women 
who  are  diseased  know  that  they  can  find  their 
way  into  Devonport  and  get  treatment ;  and  they 
come  into  the  brothels. 

C  c  4223.  Then 
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4223.  Then  they  come  in  for  the  purpose  of 
being  treated? — In  certain  cases. 

4224.  Then,  if  they  come  in  for  the  purpose  of 
being  treated  they  get  into  hospitals  and  remain 
there  till  they  are  cured  ? — Yes. 

4225.  And  they  do  not  want  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  to  take  them  there,  they  are  glad 
enough  to  go  there  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
although  they  are  glad  to  go  there,  they  do  not  go 
before  we  find  them  out  in  the  brothels,  as  a  rule. 

4226.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
their  motives  are  in  coming  to  the  district, 
though  their  acts  do  not  correspond  to  those 
motives  ? — Yes.  I  have  two  cases  in  the  hos- 
pital now,  and  both  have  come  in  from  Kings- 
bridge  within  three  weeks.  Kingsbridge  is  near 
Dartmouth,  but  is  a  smaller  place ;  and  yet  in 
Dartmouth,  where  the  Acts  are  in  operation,  no 
woman  has  become  a  prostitute  for  nearly  12 
months. 

4227.  As  far  as  facts  are  concerned  they  do 
not  go  to  the  hospital  until  you  make  them  ;  but, 
in  your  opinion,  they  come  to  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Farquharson, 

4228.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  the  future 
of  many  of  those  women  who  do  not  return  to 
prostitution  in  your  district?  —  Yes,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  I  know  all  about  them. 

4229.  What  is  the  future  of  those  women  ? — A 
very  large  number  of  them  lead  respectable  lives 
fi-om  the  time  of  their  removal  from  the  register. 

4230.  In  fact  the  reclamation  is  permanent? — 
Yes,  clearly  so. 

4231.  You  have  reason  for  saying  that  of  your 
own  knowledge? — Yes. 

4232.  I  presume  that  a  great  number  of  the 
women  who  are  reclaimed  are  beginners  in  pros- 
titution ? — Yes,  before  they  become  diseased  to 
any  serious  extent,  and  before  they  are  hardened 
in  sin. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

4233.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a 
lecture  lately  delivered  at  Whitehaven  by  the 
Kev.  J.  P.  Gladstone,  who  is  the  agent  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  Northern  Counties  League  for 
Abolishing  the  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  and  in 
particular  to  the  following  paragraph  :  "  The 
officials  appointed  under  the  Acts  are  responsible 
only  to  the  War  and  Admiralty  Departments  " ; 
that  is  an  error  ? — Yes. 

4234.  "  Those  men  have  at  their  mercy  females 
of  all  kinds,  and  their  cowardly  and  brutal  con- 
duct made  it  absolutely  dangerous  for  a  decent 
woman  in  a  place  like  Aldershot  to  answer  any 
question  put  by  a  soldier,  be  it  ever  so  proper," 
So  far  as  your  experience  of  the  Acts  and  know- 
ledge of  their  working  go,  is  there  any  foundation 
of  truth  for  that  observation? — My  answer  as 
regards  the  police  emjjloyed  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  is,  that  they  do  not  interfere  with 
any  person,  except  she  is  a  common  prostitute,  or 
bordering  on  that  line ;  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  any  respectable  person. 

4235.  Then  you  distinctly  deny  that  there  has 
been  any  conduct  which  can  be  designated  as 
either  brutal  or  cowardly? — Yes, most  positively. 
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4236.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  in  your 
own  particular  district,  is  it  dangerous  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  for  a  decent  woman  to  speak 
to  a  soldier  ? — Certainly  not ;  soldiers  walk  with 
young  women  the  same  as  civilians,  and  no  notice 
is  taken  of  them  by  the  police. 

4237-  This  reverend  gentleman  has  written  a 
further  letter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  White- 
haven newspaper,  under  date  of  the  6th  of  June, 
and  it  contains  the  following-  paragraph  :  "  I  say, 
upon  personal  investigation  made  by  me  in  some 
subjected  places,  that  pure  women  are  not  free 
from  molestation  by  the  police  " ;  has  any  case 
occurred  in  your  own  experience  of  a  pure  woman 
having  been  molested  by  the  police  ? — No  ;  a,nd 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  such  cases ;  if  the  prac- 
tice adopted  in  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
district  is  general  such  cases  cannot  occur. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4238.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
amended  return.  No.  6,  which  contains  a  column 
headed  "  Number  of  women  who  did  not  return 
to  prostitution  on  discharge  from  hospital ;"  I 
presume  that  in  making  all  these  returns,  you 
are  proceeding  upon  your  own  knowledge,  are 
you  not? — Yes. 

4239.  I  suppose  that  that  statement  at  the 
head  of  that  column,  would  accurately  represent 
the  number  of  women  who  did  not  return  to  prosti- 
tution within  your  knowledge? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4240.  What  were  your  means  of  knowledge  ; 
of  course  one  source  of  knowledge  was  the  register 
itself  ?—  Yes ;  and  the  other  is  to  take  care  that 
every  inquiry  is  made  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual woman  before  I  remove  her  from  the 
register,  where  she  has  gone,  and  what  she  is 
doing. 

4241.  Then  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
having  to  the  best  of  your  ability  pursued  your 
investigation  into  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
women  who  are  discharged,  you  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  who  did  not  returil 
to  prostitution  was  1,486? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  a 
month  is  given  in  each  case  to  ascertain  what  a 
woman  is  doing  before  they  are  permanently  dis- 
posed of. 

4242.  As  I  understand,  you  use  your  best 
exertions  to  find  out  what  becomes  of  the  woman 
after  she  is  discharged;  and  the  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation is  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  1,486  is  the  number  of  women  who 
did  not  return  to  prostitution  ? — That  is  so. 

4243.  You  were  asked  about  Superintendent 
Wreford  of  the  local  police,  and  I  think  you 
were  going  to  put  in  a  return,  were  you  not,  in 
contradiction  of  his  statement  when  you  were 
stopped  hj  my  Kight  honourable  Friend  ? — I 
have  a  return. 

4244.  Will  you  put  in  that  return  ? — Yes,  but  it 
contains  the  names  of  females.  (^The  same  was 
handed  in). 

4245.  This  is  an  analysis  of  the  list  produced 
by  Superintendent  Wreford  of  the  Borough 
Police  of  Plymouth,  containing  the  names  and 
residences  of  all  the  common  jirostitutes  in  Ply- 
mouth in  1881?— In  1871. 

4246.  The  returns  of  1865  were  a  good  deal 
commented  upon,  and  it  was  stated  that  they  had 
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been  described  in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  as  loose  and  inaccurate  ;  will  you 
inform  me  how  those  returns  were  made  up  :  they 
were  made  up  by  yourself,  were  they  not  ? — They 
were  made  up  by  myself,  and  they  were  made  after 
every  person  that  they  referred  to  had  been  seen 
and  spoken  to. 

4247.  Seen  by  you  personally  ? — Seen  by  me 
personally. 

4248.  Then  so  far  from  their  being  loose  and 
inaccurate,  they  were  the  result  of  actual  inves- 
tigation made  by  you  i^ersonally  of  each  case  ;  is 
that  so  ? — Yes ;  and  this  investigation  was  as  close 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 

4249.  With  regard  to  the  borough  and  metro- 
politan police,  in  what  respects  would  you  contend 
that  the  metropolitan  police  were  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  these  Acts,  or  for  the  purposes 
connected  with  these  Acts,  superior  or  likely  to 
have  or  to  be  able  to  obtain  better  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Acis? — In  the  first  place 
we  are  entirely  independent  of  all  local  influence. 

4250.  With  regard  to  local  influence  I  sup- 
pose thnt,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  carrying  out  the 
Liicensing  Act,  the  local  police  are,  more  or  less, 
liable  to  be  got  at  by  the  inhabitants,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  under  what  they  call  a  watch 
committee  for  each  town. 

42.')  1.  Therefore,  as  I  understand  you,  one 
thing  is  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  more 
independent,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4252.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  they 
have  an  advantage  over  the  local  police? — We 
have  the  whole  of  the  district,  whereas  the  local 
police  would  be  cut  up  in  our  case  into  five  or 
six  difi'erent  divisions,  and  if  a  woman  desired  to 
get  away  from  the  Plymouth  police  she  would 
walk  to  Devonport,  as  they  do  for  certain  reasons 
now,  and  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  local  police. 

4253.  Would  it  be  accur.ite  to  say  that  your 
men  are  picked  men  trained  for  this  duty  ?  — 
Yes. 

4254.  And  therefore  they  are  more  competent 
to  perform  this  duty  than  men  taken  haphazard 
would  be  ?— Yes,  men  for  aid  duties  should  be 
selected  with  much  care. 

4255.  Is  there  much  jealousy  between  the 
Metropolitan  police  and  the  local  police  in  this 
district  ? — As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
there  is  none  ;  but  naturally  there  would  be. 

4256.  You  were  asked  about  the  Judicial 
Statistics,  and  there  was  no  doubt  a  considerable 
discrepancy  between  the  figures  tiiat  are  to  be 
found  in  those  Judicial  Statistics  and  your 
figures  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  difference  ? 
— In  various  ways  :  in  the  first  place  the  loose 
way  in  which  they  were  taken ;  further,  when  I 
first  had  the  order  to  make  this  very  return  I 
went  to  the  local  police  to  get  assistance,  and 
they  were  unable  to  give  it  to  me ;  they  really 
did  not  know  the  numbers. 

4257.  Do  you  know  how  the  Judicial  Statistics, 
as  they  are  called,  are  comjDiled  ? — Yes,  I  know 
something  of  it. 

4258.  They  are  comiDiled,  I  suppose,  by  the 
local  police,  are  they  not  ? — -They  are. 

4259.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  those  figures  which  you  gave  of  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  the   district  in  particular  yeai-s, 
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were  arrived  at  after  careful  investigation  in  each 
particular  case  ? — it  was  so. 

4260.  Therefore,  in  making  them,  you  speak 
from  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — Yes.  The 
same  precaution  being  taken  in  1865  as  in  1881. 

4261.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  gone  upon  the 
same  principle  throughout  all  the  years,  and  made 
the  same  exertions,  and  exercised  the  same  care 
during  the  whole  period ;  is  that  so  ? — it  is  so, 

4262.  Do  you  know  upon  what  data  the  so- 
called  Judicial  Statistics  are  based? — 1  know 
that  when  they  require  these  returns,  the  Super- 
intendent sends  a  constable  round  to  get  them.  I 
did  not  trust  to  tliat ;  when  I  made  my  returns 
I  took  a  constable  or  a  Serjeant  with  me,  and  did 
it  myself. 

4263.  You  were  asked  how  you  proceeded  to 
suppress  public-houses  which  were  used  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution  ;  supposing  that  a  case 
of  that  kind  was  brought  before  the  licensing 
magistrates,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a  public- 
house  was  used  not  merely  for  ordinary  and 
legitimate  purposes,  but  for  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution, would  not  the  magistrates  suspend  the 
licence  ? — They  would  at  once  in  our  district. 

4264.  That  would  be  the  weapon  which  you 
would  have  to  compel  them,  in  fact,  to  discontinue 
prostitution  in  that  particular  place,  would  it 
not  ? — -It  would. 

4265.  Have  you  ever  used  that  threat,  and  if  so, 
have  you  found  it  successful?— In  numerous  cases. 

4266.  Then  may  1  take  it  that  that  threat,  and 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  carried  out,  has 
enabled  you  to  do  what  you  have  said  you  have 
done;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  public-houses 
which  were  formerly  used  as  brothels  from  being 
continued  to  be  so  used  ? — Yes,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  There  was  a  house  commenced  to  be 
used  for  immoral  purposes  very  recently,  and  it 
was  visited,  and  the  landlord  spoken  to,  and  that 
trafiic  was  at  once  discontinued. 

4267.  That  was  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  the  threat  that  the  licence 
would  be  withheld? — Yes. 

4268.  Y^ou  were  asked  a  good  deal  about  what 
power  the  Acts  gave  you.  As  I  i-ead  the  Act 
the  15th  Section  does  something  more  than  give 
you  a  power ;  it  imposes  upon  you  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  woman  is  a  common  pros- 
titute or  not,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

4269.  Having  that  duty  thrown  upon  you,  I 
suppose  it  becomes  your  business  to  follow  that 
woman,  and  trace  her  to  a  brothel;  if  she  goes  to 
one,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  carries  on  the 
trade  of  a  prostitute? — Yes. 

4270.  Would  it  not  be  correct  then,  to  say 
that  the  Acts  put  you  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  evidence  upon  which  to  proceed  against  those 
brothels  ? — Yes,  they  impose  a  duty. 

4271.  They  impose  the  duty  of  collecting  evi- 
dence which  enables  you  to  proceed  against  the 
houses  of  ill-fame? — That  is  so,  and  it  is  very 
well  understood. 

4272.  Is  it  the  case  that  those  returns  which 
you  make  describe  the  state  of  things,  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  prostitutes,  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  return 
is  made  ? — It  is  so. 

4273.  They  are  not  retrospective  ;  they  do  not 
c  c  2  profess 
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profess  to  cover  the  whole  year?—  Clearly  not :  it 
is  the  number  at  the  date  of  which  they  are  made. 

4274.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  a  woman  should  be  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital at  once  ? — In  consequence  of  having  so  many 
cases  where  they  communicate  disease  after 
having  been  directed  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

4275.  Going  backward  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Wreford's  evidence,  was  not  the  question  of  the 
correctness  of  your  returns  fully  discussed  be- 
tween the  late  Mr.  Woollcombe  and  the  Mayor 
of  Plymouth  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

4276.  Can  you  state  the  result  ? — The  result 
was  simply  to  show  that  Mr.  Wreford  did  not 
know  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  district,  or 
the  number  of  brothels ;  that  he  really  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

4277.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  Mr.  Woollcombe  to  the  Mayor  of  Ply- 
mouth;  have  you  seen  it? — Yes. 

42  78.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  correctly 
state  the  result  of  that  discussion  ? — Yes-,  it  did, 
and  for  Mr.  Wreford  it  was  very  unfortunate. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  the  name  and 
address  of  every  prostitute  from  the  time  we  com- 
menced under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

4279.  Then,  in  fact,  you  state  that  you,  by 
your  own  personal  investigation,  have  arrived 
at  the  truth  of  the  returns  which  you  have  put 
in  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

4280.  With  regard  to  the  Samaritan  Fund,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  fund,  1  think  ? — No. 

4281.  Is  it  not  managed  by  the  Hosi)ital  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

4282.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Admiralty 
subscribed  200  I.  a  year,  and  I  also  understood 
you  to  say  that  that  subscription  was  supple- 
mented by  private  subscriptions  ? — No,  what  I 
said  was  this  :  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
philanthropists  in  Plymouth  who,  when  cases  are 
brought  under  their  notice  by  myself,  help  to 
send  the  women  to  their  friends,  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  Samaritan  Fund. 

4283.  Does  the  Samaritan  Fund  consist  solely 
of  the  200  /.  a  year  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  any  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  is  paid 
to  help  those  unfortunate  creatures  who  are 
willing  to  go  from  the  hospital  to  their  friends,  or 
to  enter  homes. 

4284.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Samaritan  Fund,  that  is  to  say  the 
official  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty, 
private  benevolent  persons  subscribe  together 
in  order  to  promote  the  same  object  ;  is  that  so? 
—Yes,  it  is. 

4285.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  your  repre- 
sentations, or  of  communications  with  you  ? — 
It  is. 

4286.  Will  you  state  what  happens  on  those 
occasions  ? — It  has  got  so  well  known  that  these 
girls  were  continually  coming  under  the  notice 
of  the  police  that  clergymen  and  ladies  come  to 
me  and  ofi'er  to  help  ;  and  when  I  have  a  case  I 
send  her  into  lodgings  that  are  provided  for  such 
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cases,  for  the  night,  and  communicate  with  those 
ladies  or  clergymen. 

4287.  The  private  persons  come  to  you  and  ask 
you  if  you  have  any  cases  ? — Yes ;  they  offer 
to  help  to  forward  such  girls  to  their  friends  or 
into  homes. 

4288.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  that 
without  knowing  the  particular  cases  ? — In  a  large 
number  of  cases  they  do. 

4289.  I  understand  that  you  are,  in  that  way, 
made  the  medium,  so  to  speak,  by  which  bene- 
volent persons  are  enabled  to  assist  these  poor 
creatures  to  get  to  their  friends  ? — Yes  ;  they  are 
found  by  the  police  and  brought  under  their 
notice,  and  then  they,  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, find  the  means  of  helping  them  out  of  their 
difficulty. 

4290.  And  there  have  been  many  cases,  I 
understand  you,  in  which  very  excellent  results 
have  been  produced  by  that  means? — Yes,  very 
many. 

4291.  Could  you  mention  any  cases? — I  could 
give  a  large  number  of  cases  if  necessary. 

4292.  I  take  it  that  wdiat  you  state  is  the  fact 
that  these  people  come  to  you  and  explain  that 
they  are  anxious  to  help  these  unfortunate  wo- 
men, and  that  you  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing 
so? — Yes,  I  simply  send  the  girls  to  the  lodgincjs 
that  we  have  ;  there  is  a  lady  who  is  now  living  in 
London  who  has  provided  a  room  and  beds  for 
that  purpose ;  and  if  they  are  young  girls  with- 
out friends,  I  place  them  there,  and  communicate 
with  a  clergyman,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  go 
to  homes,  and  have  no  friends,  they  send  them 
to  homes;  and  if  they  have  friends  at  a  distance, 
they  are  sent  on  to  them  ;  and  in  many  cases  I 
send  them  to  homes  myself. 

4293.  And  it  these  girls  are  disposed  to  aban- 
don their  course  of  life,  they  are  sent  from  the 
hospital  to  these  lodgings  ? — No,  they  are  sent 
to  these  lodgings  before  they  go  to  the  hospital, 
when  they  are  found  going  into  a  brothel,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps. 

4294.  They  are  taken  without  any  official  or 
magisterial  process  at  all  to  those  lodgings,  and 
then  they  are  assisted  to  go  home  to  their  friends? 
— Yes,  or  sent  to  one  of  the  homes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  Bovey  Home  or  the  Hampton 
Home  for  instance. 

4295.  You  are  now  speaking  of  those  who  are 
dealt  with  before  they  are  at  all  hardened? — 
Yes,  of  girls  who  have,  perhaps,  just  gone  into 
a  brothel  for  the  first  time. 

4296.  How  do  you  deal  with  girls  who  have 
been  actually  in  hospital? — In  every  case  they 
have  offers  from  the  chaplain,  before  leaving  the 
hospital,  that  if  they  are  willing  to  give  up  their 
immoral  practices,  he  will  send  them  to  their 
friends,  wherever  they  may  be,  or  to  homes. 

4297.  From  what  fund  is  he  enabled  to  do  that? 
— The  Samaritan  Fund,  which  he,  the  chaplain, 
has  for  that  purpose  ;  and  women  are  sent  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  some  instances. 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4298.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  Congrega- 
tional Minister,  residing  at  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

4299.  How  long  have  you  known  that  localitj'  ? 
— Thirty  years. 

430  I.  I  believe  you  have  held  several  public 
offices ;  you  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  poor, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

4301.  Have  you  held  any  other  office  ? — I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Woolwich  Local 
Board  of  Health,  a  member  of  the  Burial  Board, 
manager  of  the  large  schools  at  Sutton,  and  I 
have  filled  other  minor  offices. 

4302.  I  presume  that  in  those  capacities  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  working 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in  the  district  of 
Woolwich,  have  you  not  ? — I  have,  and  have 
taken  an  interest  in  tiiem. 

4303.  May  I  ask  you  what  are  your  views 
generally  as  to  the  operation  of  those  Acts  ? — 
Tliey  have  been  most  beneficial  as  far  as  the 
women  are  concerned. 

4304.  Now,  to  proceed  by  steps.  If  you  please, 
what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  streets  of  the  town? — The  town  has 
become  much  quieter  than  it  was  before  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  commenced. 

4300.  And  as  regards  the  unfortunate  women 
themselves ;  you  have  known  the  locality  both 
before  and  after  the  Acts  came  into  operation ; 
have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  any 
change  , beneficial  or  otherwise,  in  their  deport- 
ment and  conduct  since  the  Acts  came  into 
operation? — A  remarkable  change;  cleanliness 
has  been  more  manifest  amongst  them,  and  they 
have  been  more  orderly  in  the  streets,  and  I  have 
observed  fewer  of  them  in  the  latter  years. 

4306.  Of  course  you  speak  from  your  own 
persona]  observation  ? — Fxactly  so  ;  I  know 
nothing  beyond. 

4307.  Is  tliat  change  one  that  would  impress 
itself  upon  any  person  visiting  the  town,  and 
observing  it  during  this  period  you  have  spoken 
of? — I  consider  so. 

4308.  To  descend  more  into  particulars,  can 
you  tell  me  any  cases  in  which  you  know  that 
the  Acts   have  operated,  so    as  to  lead  to  the 
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reclamation  of  particular  women  ? — I  know  one 
case  in  particular.  The  woman  was  a  member 
of  my  own  congregation,  though  not  a  commimi- 
cant.  She  was  seen  on  Woolwich  Common,  on 
one  occasion,  and  when  she  was  addressed  by  the 
officer,  she  referred  him  to  me,  and  he  came  to 
me. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4309.  "  Seen  on  Woolwich  Common,"  you 
say  ;  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — He  said,  "  accosting  " ;  in  fact,  accosting 
him. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4310.  Accosting  him? — Yes;  the  officer  in 
private  clothes  was  accosted  by  this  person,  and 
when  the  inspector  (Inspector  Crouch)  came  to 
me,  I  said  it  was  true  that  she  did  attend  my 
congregation,  and  that  she  had  even  visited  at 
my  house,  and  I  asked  him  under  the  particular 
circumstances  if  he  would  forbear  proceeding  any 
further,  that  I  might  use  some  influence.  That 
very  operation  tended  to  divert  that  person  from 
that  course  of  life,  and  she  afterwards  married. 

4311.  Is  she  now  a  respectable  woman? — She 
died  a  few  months  back.  I  have  no  objection  to 
give  the  name  to  the  Chairman,  but  not  for  jiub- 
lication. 

4312.  We  do  not  wish  for  names;  but  for 
some  time  before  her  death  did  she  return  to  and 
occupy  a  respectable  position  in  society  ? — 
Quite  ;  she  was  quite  a  respectable  woman  after 
that  period. 

4313.  Dealing  with  that  particular  case,  do 
you  attribute  the  reclamation  of  that  woman  to 
the  fact  that  she  got  into  the  hands  of  this  In- 
spector Crouch,  Avho  was  carrying  out  the  Acts, 
and  who  became  the  medium  of  communication 
between  her  and  yourself;  is  that  so? — I  can 
attribute  the  reform  to  no  other  cause. 

43 14.  Are  there  any  other  instances  which  you 
can  mention  ? — I  should  like  to  mention  to  the 
Committee  one  instance  that  occurred  before  the 
Acts  came  into  operation.  That  is  a  case  of  one 
of  my  servants  who  was  seduced  by  a  soldier  and 
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went  astray.  Under  that  state  of  things  we  did 
everything  we  could  to  try  to  reclaim  her  ;  we 
got  a  Mr.  Pearce,  a  city  missionary,  whotook  a 
great  interest  in  these  women  at  that  time,  to 
look  after  her,  but  no  effort  would  induce  that 
girl  to  go  into  hospital  or  anywhere  else ;  con- 
sequently when  she  became  entirely  denuded  of 
strength  she  was  taken  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  but 
the  mischief  was  then  entirely  done,  and  she  was 
sent  home  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  country  to  die. 
Under  this  Act  her  life  would  have  been  pre- 
served. 

4315.  Then,  from  those  two  instances  that  you 
have  given  me,  and  the  contrast  between  them, 
I  gather  that  you  consider  the  power  of  bringing 
these  women  under  the  Acts  enables  the  autho- 
rities who  carry  them  out  to  put  the  women  in 
the  way  of  reclamation,  and  in  fact  enables  some- 
thing to  be  done  to  reclaim  them  :  is  that  so? — 
I  do  most  certainly.  I  think  that  a  person  with 
a  healthy  body  is  certainly  more  likely  to  be 
susceptible  to  moral  influences  than  when  the 
body  is  in  an  unhealthy  state. 

4316.  You  have  known  tliis  locality  for  a 
great  many  years ;  have  you  ever  known  any 
case  in  which"^  a  virtuous  woman  (a  respectable 
woman)  has  been  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Acts,  or  sought'  to  have  been  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Acts?— Never. 
I  have  daughters ;  I  am  the  father  of  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  I  have  never 
been  afraid  of  allowing  my  daughters  to  go  out 
in  "Woolwich.  In  fact,  I  think  the  military  in 
the  present  day  are  rather  a  benefit  than  a  hind- 
rance ;  they  would  rather  preserve  order  than 
otherwise. 

4317.  You  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
hardly  safe  for  a  virtuous  woman  to  walk  about  in 
these  districts  where  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
are  in  operation,  for  fear  of  being  pounced  upon 
and  carried  off  by  the  officers  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Acts  ;  is  that  accurate  ?— I  heard  such 
statements  made  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  and 
replied  to  them  on  that  occasion,  and  challenged 
any  six  or  seven  gentlemen  to  come  down  and 
stay  at  Woolwich  a  night  and  go  In  the  morning 
to  see  the  visiting  or  inspecting  place,  and  I 
would  prove  the  falsity  of  those  accusations  and 
others  with  reference  to  its  being  unsafe  for  re- 
spectable women  to  go  out  into  the  town.  I 
have  been  a  man  open  to  all  comers  at  all  times, 
and  to  any  one  who  has  had  any  grivance  against 
the  Government  or  anyone  else,  and  have  taken 
up  the  case  of  poor  men  (or  women  either)  who 
have  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  but  I  never  had 
a  complaint  of  this  kind. 

4318.  I  sj'oke  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
town,  but  with  regard  to  the  general  morals  of 
the  town,  and  with  regard  to  public  decency, 
have  you  noticed  any  improvement  since  the 
Acts  came  into  full  operation  ? — Before  the  Acts 
there  were  a  great  many  girls  about  that  were 
termed  "  officers'  girls,"  and  we  used  to  see  them 
continually  about  the  parade.  All  that  sort  of 
thing  appears  to  me  to  have  ceased,  for  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  now  for  several  years. 

43;  9.  And  if  it  existed,  I  presume  you  would 
have  seen  it? — I  presume  so,  as  I  am  so  much 
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about.  With  regard  to  the  health,  would  you 
allow  me  to  observe  that  I  was  a  guardian  of  the 
Greenwich  Union,  and  previous  to  the  operation 
of  these  Acts,  girls  used  to  be  brought  there  in 
such  a  state  that  we  have  had  to  order  all  the 
windows  to  be  opened  to  get  the  room  ventilated 
afterwards  ;  and  I  can  see  a  gentleman  present  in 
the  Committee  whose  brother  was  the  relieving 
officer  at  that  time,  and  who  had  the  charge  of 
these  girls,  and  he  used  to  say,  "  I  found  Sarah 
Smith"  (that  is  a  fancy  name)  "in  the  rope-yard 
rails  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  syphilis;  I  took 
her  to  the  Lock  Hospital ;  she  died  in  a  few  days." 
I  remember  a  case  at  another  time  when  he  said, 
"  I  found  this  poor  girl  in  Dick  Hucksford's 
passage.  High-street,"  a  place  I  know  very  well. 
!£he  was  in  such  a  state  that  no  one  would  have 
her  into  their  house  ;  she  was  quite  rotting  away, 
and  nobody  would  receive  her.  He  took  that 
girl  and  had  her  attended  to,  but  she  died  in  a 
few  days.  Those  are  a  sample  of  the  cases  which 
occurred  at  that  time.  I  was  a  guai'diau  of  Wool- 
wich Union  from  the  commencement,  and  I  never 
remember  a  single  case  during  my  guardianship 
of  Woolwich  Union  which  has  occurred  since 
these  Acts  have  been  in  operation,  and  I  have 
therefore  been  led  to  believe  that  numbers  of 
lives  have  been  saved  through  the  operation  of 
these  Acts.  These  poor  girls  cannot  get  into 
tliat  dreadful  state  that  they  were  in  when  Mr, 
Wate"s  brother  presented  them  at  Greenwich. 

4320.  Then  I  collect  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  these  poor  women  would  not  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  either  to  examination  or  to  the 
hospital  treatment?^ — I  should  not  like  to  go  so 
far  as  that.  I  think  they  would  many  of  them 
submit  in  the  present  days.  In  the  olden  days, 
when  they  had  to  submit  to  a  cross-examination 
by  a  number  of  maiden  ladies  and  others  who 
then  took  an  interest  in  these  things,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  be  so  likely  to. 

4321.  You  think  that,  supposing  no  compulsory 
examination  was  imposed  by  law,  these  women 
would  of  their  own  accord  go  into  hospitals  ? — I 
do  think  so,  at  all  events  a  number  of  them. 

4322.  You  think  tliey  would  go  there  ?— Yes. 

4323.  Do  you  think  they  would  remain  there 
until  they  were  cured? — I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  stay  beyond  the  time  of  cure. 
I  was  connected  in  my  eai'lier  days,  nearly  40 
years  ago,  with  the  Female  Refuge  at  Hackney, 
where  I  used  to  preach,  and  where  these  girls 
were  assembled ;  I  used  to  go  there  continually, 
so  that  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  these  matters 
all  my  life. 

4324.  I  suppose  you  have  a  large  congrega- 
tion 1 — No,  I  have  not  now  ;  I  am  without  a 
congregation  at  the  present  time. 

4325.  Still  you  have,  in  the  course  of  your  life, 
I  presume,  come  across  a  great  many  cases  of 
these  women? — In  my  capacity  as  a  guardian 
more  than  anything  else.  Congregational  mi- 
nisters, as  a  rule,  have  not  the  opportunities  that 
clergymen  have.  The  clergy  consider  all  belong- 
ing to  their  parish.  A  Congregational  minister, 
if  not  a  public  man  like  myself,  attends  more  to 
his  congregation. 

4326.  That  leads  me  to  another  question ;  I 
observe  a  great  many  of  your  brethi-en  (if  I  may 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
so  call  them)  have  taken  a  very  strong  and  active 
part  against  these  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4327.  Do  you  think  speaking  of  them  simply 
as  ministers  that  they  have  such  opportunities  of 
judging  of  their  operation  as  to  enable  tliem  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  the  Acts  ? — It  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  if  these  brethren  of  mine 
knew  as  much  of  the  facts  as  I  do  from  public 
life  that  they  would  be  on  the  other  side.  I 
might  have  made  myself  a  very  pojiular  man  if  I 
had  liked  to  take  the  other  side,  but  my  conscience 
would  not  allow  me. 

4328.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  think  that  a 
Congregational  minister,  not  being  as  you  are 
yourself  a  public  officer  and  not  having  the 
opportunities  which  that  public  office  would  give 
him  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  is  a 
competent  witness  to  speak  as  to  their  beneficial 
operation  or  otherwise  ? — He  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunities comparatively  of  seeing  this  kind  of  life 
unless  he  has  been  in  public  office,  and  I  may 
say  they  take  their  view  of  the  Acts  from  a  more 
religious  aspect ;  they  really  think  that  the 
disease  is  a  punishment  direct  from  God,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  put  away  by  the  influence 
of  man. 

4329.  I  am  speaking  rather  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  case  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  (a  parochial  clergyman  who 
would  naturally  look  upon  the  whole  of  his 
parishioners  as  more  or  less  under  his  super- 
vision) and  a  Congregational  or  other  Non-con- 
formist minister  whose  duties  would  be  more  or 
less  confined  to  his  own  flock,  and  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  the  opportunities  which  a  Non- 
conformist minister  had  of  judging  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Acts  would  necessarilj-  be  more  limited ; 
is  that  so  ? — Much  more  limited.  I  may  men- 
tion that  at  a  meeting  held  on  this  subject  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Woolwich,  I  said,  "  You  see,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  several  Dissenting  ministers  on 
the  platform." 

Chairman. 

4S30.  Was  that  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
these  Acts  ? — Yes,  some  years  ago.  I  said,  "  You 
see  a  number  of  Dissenting  ministers  on  the  plat- 
form, but  you  see  no  Church  minister  there.  The 
reason  is  this :  our  rector  of  the  parish  goes 
amongst  these  people,  but  whoever  saw  a  Con- 
gregational minister  down  High-street,  near  the 
"  Three  Doors,"  and  such  places  where  the 
women  congregate  ;"  and  I  mentioned  these 
facts  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  connection  with 
the  Greenwich  Union  at  that  meeting  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Wates  (and  a  valuable  relieving 
officer  he  was;,  who  was  on  the  platform. 

4331.  Was  that  a  meeting  held  to  condemn 
the  Acts  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4332.  Do  I  understand  you  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  more  intimately,  as  a  general  rule, 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  those 
districts,  both  before  and  after  the  Acts  came 
into  operation,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  come 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. — continued, 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  operation  has  been 
beneficial  ? — I  am  quite  sure  so.  Try  however 
I  might,  I  could  not  calm  my  conscience  by  not 
upholding  the  Acts  which  I  have  seen  operate  so 
beneficially  to  jjoor  women. 

4333.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  opinions 
you  hold  involve  a  loss  of  popularity,  or  rather 
that  to  have  held  different  opinions  would  have 
given  you  an  additional  amount  of  popularity 
which  jou  have  sacrificed  ? — There  is  no  question 
about  it,  and  they  involve  also  the  being  held  up 
to  ridicule  in  a  paper  called  "  The  Shield,"  from 
time  to  time. 

4334.  Then  do  I  understand  jom  to  say,  just  to 
sum  it  up,  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Acts 
have  promoted  public  decency  and  public  morality 
in  these  districts,  and  that  they  have  also  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  women  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  saved  a  number  of  lives  ;  I  do  say 
all  that. 

4335.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  juvenile  prostitution  in  the 
district ;  you  cannot  speak  as  to  that  perhaps  ? — I 
think  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  juvenile 
prostitution.  I  have  not  seen  those  young  per- 
sons about  that  I  formerly  did. 

4336j  That  you  can  speak  to? — That  I  can 
speak  to. 

4337.  Probably  you  could  not  say  in  what  way 
the  Acts  have  been  instrumental  in  diminishing 
that_  juvenile  prostitution,  could  you  ? — I  think 
the  instance  I  gave  of  that  poor  woman  who  fell 
shows  that  there  would  be  in  young  minds  a 
deterrent  influence. 

4338.  You  mean  the  fear  of  being  taken,  so  to 
speak,  before  the  magistrate,  would  operate  as  a 
deterrent  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  feature  in  our  town 
which  might  be  mistaken  by  very  decent  people 
coming  to  the  town,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  daughters  of  working  men  who 
innocently  walk  in  our  streets  at  night  time.  I 
should  be  able  to  say,  "  These  are  Mr.  So-and-So's 
daughters,"  and  so  would  others  who  know  the 
people,  but  the  fact  might  be  made  use  of  wrong- 
fully. It  is  the  custom  in  the  town  to  jjromenade 
openly. 

4339.  Quite  so;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  speak- 
ing from  your  own  knowledge,  I  understand  you  to 
say  no  cases  have  occurred  in  which  respectable 
girls  of  that  kind  [)romenadlng  have  been  stopped 
or  spoken  to  by  the  people  who  carry  out  the 
Acts  ? — I  have  not  known  any  in  all  these  years. 
I  have  been  there  through  all  these  years;  I  have 
seldom  been  away  from  the  town,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  case. 

_  4340.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  as  to  clandes- 
tine prostitution ;  of  course  you  know  what  I 
mean  by  clandestine  prostitution  ? — I  do. 

4341.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  Acts  that 
they  have  tended  very  much  to  the  increase  of 
clandestine  prostitution  ;  are  you  able  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  that  subject? — I  think  so;  lam  a 
man  of  acute  and  general  observation,  and  I 
should  say  that  that  is  thoroughly  incorrect.  I 
could  point  out  in  the  town  a  few  cases  where 
the  lives  of  the  young  women  are  not  irrepi'oach- 
able,  but  they  could  not  be  called  clandestine 
prostitutes,  but  the  operation  of  these  .Acts  have 
been  carried  out  in  our  town  (I  speak  only  of 
C  C  4  Woolwich) 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
Woolwich)  so  wisely  and  well  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  I  think  could  have  besn  possible. 

4342.  Speaking  from  your  own  knowledge, 
have  you  observed  that  the  number  of  these 
clandestine  prostitutes  has  decreased  since  the 
Acts  came  into  operation  ? — I  believe  that  they 
have. 

4343.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  metropoli- 
tan police  who  carry  out  these  Acts  ? — I  know 
them  by  sight.  Originally  one  of  the  inspectors 
under  these  Acts  attended  my  congregation  with 
his  family,  but  that  has  not  been  for  several  years. 

4344.  Still  you  are  able  to  speak,  and  you  do 
speak  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  with 
which  the  Acts  are  carried  out  in  your  district  ? 
— I  am  bound  to  speak  so. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentincli. 

4345.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
objection  to  these  Acts  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  body  of  Nonconformists  arise  upon  reli- 
gious grounds  ? — I  think  so. 

4346.  They  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is  a  human  attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  penalty 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Being  to 
inflict  upon  vice '? — That  is  so,  a  human  attempt 
to  put  aside  a  God-made  punishment. 

4347.  And  that  opinion  prevails  very  exten- 
sively amongst  them  ?  —  It  does,  and  amongst 
many  good  people. 

4348.  No  doubt  among  the  many  good  reli- 
gious, and  the  more  practically  religious  people 
belonging  to  these  bodies  ? — I  will  not  say  "  more 
practically  religious."  There  is  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious fervour  which  some  people  possess  which 
does  not  always  lead  to  the  best  practical  results, 
but  amongst  some  very  fervent  religious  people 
this  idea  exists. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4349.  The  religious  element  enters  stronjily 
into  the  controversy? — Very  strongly. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

4350.  Do  you  object  to  the  religious  element  ? 
— I  do.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  perfectly  benevo- 
lent, honourable,  and  godly  thing  to  put  away 
all  kinds  of  disease  from  the  world,  as  far  as 
possible. 

4351.  That  was  not  my  question ;  I  asked  you 
wliether  you  objected  lo  the  religious  element 
entering  into  the  objection  against  these  Acts  ? 
— I  said  it  in  my  own  way. 

4352.  Very  well,  you  answer  me  in  that  way  ? 
—Yes. 

4353.  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  that;  are  we 
really  to  take  it  from  you  that  the  great  body  of 
religious  persons  you  are  interested  in  believe 
that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  cure  the  disease, 
because  it  is  God-sent? — I  believe  that  is  the 
idea  entertained  by  many. 

4354.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  that  is  the  ground  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Acts  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

4355.  Do  not  you  also  know  that  a  great 
number  argue  it  upon  moral  grounds  ? — 1  can 
hardly  separate  morality  from  religion. 


Mr.  Hopwood — continued. 

4356.  You  cannot  support  this  argument,  that 
by  giving  a  State  sanction  to  immorality,  you 
teach  the  young  that  there  is  no  harm  in  practis- 
ing the  immorality  ? — I  do  not  see  it  in  that 
light. 

4357.  You  see  no  force  in  that  objection  ? — 
No,  if  I  took  that  view  I  might  say  the  uphold- 
ing of  standing  aimies  was  the  encouraging  of 
murder. 

4358.  That  is  your  answer  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

4359.  Have  not  these  gentlemen  you  have 
spoken  of,  as  having  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Woolwich  for  themselves,  as  much  opportunity 
as  ycu  have  ? — No. 

4360.  Let  us  see ;  you  say  you  are  a  Congre- 
gationalist  minister  ? — Yes. 

4361.  And  these  you  have  been  speaking  of 
are  Congregationalist  ministers  ? — Yes. 

4362.  And  you  say  that  (Congregationalist 
ministers  have  no  means  of  looking  into  the 
morals  or  conduct  of  the  population  ?  —That  is 
not  my  answer;  I  said  they  had  not  the  same 
opportunity. 

4363.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  ? — 
1  said  they  had  not  the  same  opjjortunities  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Chuich  of  England  have,  who 
are  called  amongst  them. 

4364.  Then  they  have  opportunities? — The 
same  as  ordinary  people. 

4365.  And  as  regards  the  High-street,  they 
have  the  same  opportunities  as  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No.  You  see,  having  been  a  guardian, 
I  have  had  the  particular  cases  brought  before  me. 

4366.  You  spoke  of  the  High-street  and  your 
view  of  the  prostitution  in  the  streets  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  the  place  where  they  used  to  come 
from  chiefly. 

4367.  That  is  where  they  used  to  congregate? 
—Yes. 

4368.  Then  these  Congregationalist  ministers 
would  have  the  same  opportunities  as  you  of 
judging  of  the  matter  ? — This  High-street  that  I 
am  speaking  of,  very  few  people  pass  along  it. 
No  man  of  iny  own  standing  would  go  down 
there  unless  duty  called  him. 

4369.  Had  you  ever  any  missionary  duty  of 
any  sort  either  voluntary  or  for  anybody  else 
(I  mean  to  say  at  the  request  of  any  society),  in 
regard  to  tliese  women  at  Woolwich? — Never. 
My  whole  life  has  been  missionary  in  its 
character. 

4370.  Do  you  preach  at  some  chapel  in  Wool- 
wich now^  ? — I  have  been  preaching  at  Maiden- 
head during  the  hist  two  or  three  Sundays. 

4371.  What  made  you  decide  so  speedily,  on 
the  representation  of  Mr.  Crouch,  against  the 
virtue  of  that  youuir  woman  who  came  to  you? — 
If  you  wanted  to  know  more  of  that  I  should 
have  to  produce  Mrs.  Tutfield ;  she  would  give 
you  the  sequel. 

4372.  Then  I  -will  not  I  am  sure  ask  Mrs. 
Tuffield  to  come? — May  I  explain;  there  are 
confidences  between  man  and  wife  as  all  men 
know,  and  there  are  confidences  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

4373.  Have  you  taken  any  note  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  women  you  have  seen  in  Woolwich 
beyond  looking  with  your  eyes;  you  have  never 
committed  them  to  paper,  I  suppose  ? — No;  I  do 
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Mr.  Hoptvood — continued, 
not  know   how  I   could  make  up  statistics  as  a 
private  individual. 

4374.  As  I  understand  you,  the  great  dimi- 
nution has  been  in  what  were  called  "  officers' 
girls;"  is  tliat  what  you  call  them  ? — Yes. 

4375.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the 
officers  who  set  the  example  in  Woolwich  '.' — • 
There  were  a  great  many  bad  cases  in  the  olden 
time. 

4376.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  the  officers 
have  been  rendered  more  careful  or  cautious  or 
moral  by  these  Acts  ? — T  will  not  say  "  by  these 
Acts."  With  regard  to  these  latter  days  they 
have  become  more  moral  and  religious  even. 

4377.  What  do  you  find  in  these  Acts ;  have 
you  read  them  for  yourself? — No,  I  really  have 
not  read  the  Acts. 

4378.  What  do  you  find  in  them  to  make  the 
streets  more  decent,  or  the  women  more  cleanly? 
— One  great  fact  that  I  have  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee proves  this,  that  women  before  the  Acts 
went  about  in  a  most  diseased  state  and  lame,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  City  missionaries 
that  go  about  (one  of  whom  I  see  here),  they 
■would  have  no  chance  at  that  time ;  no  chance, 
comparatively. 

4379.  Does  it  strike  you  that  that  might  have 
beeu  ameliorated  by  providing  hospitals  where 
they  could  receive  attention? — Possibly  it  might, 
and  I  certainly  hope,  if  these  Acts  are  repealed, 
something  will  be  done  for  these  poor  women 
more  than  is  done,  or  has  been  done. 

4380.  Then  if  these  Acts  were  repealed,  and 
proper  hospitals  provided,  it  would  meet  that  part 
of  your  difficulty,  would  it  not? — That  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  surmise  or  expectation.  It  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  either  faith  or  fact  with  me. 

4381.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  hospital 
accommodation  does  make  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pression on  your  mind  as  to  the  benevolent  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  Acts ;  it  is  the  bringing 
the  surgeon  to  them  that  you  find  has  been  so 
beneficial? — You  see  I  could  not,  by  any  per- 
suasion, get  that  poor  girl  I  spoke  of  to  return,  or 
to  be  attended  to,  which  I  endeavoured  to  do 
through  Mr.  Pearce  and  other  missionaries  ;  she 
•would  not  listen  to  advice  until  the  time  when 
the  day  for  action  was  past,  and  the  life  was 
ebbing  out. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

4382.  Was  that  the  case  you  were  referring  to? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

4383.  Where  did  you  try  to  get  that  poor  girl 
to,  that  you  speak  of  ?— Into  a  home  in  the  first 
instance. 

4384.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  know  what  con- 
siderations of  position  or  means  may  have  oper- 
ated upon  her  mind,  either  to  keep  her  in  the 
course  she  was  in,  or  to  refuse  your  overtures  ? 
— Certainly  not.  I  did  everything  that  benevo- 
lence and  religion  could  do  to  bring  her  to  a  better 
mind. 

4385.  When  did  you  first  see  the  speedy 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Act  which  you  told  us 
of.  Was  it  apparent  from  the  earliest  period  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that.     You  see  they  have  been 
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Mr.  Hopwood — continued, 
in  operation  a  good  many  years,  and  1  only  speak 
of  the  general  effects. 

4386.  When  did  this  inspector  first  attend 
your  congregation  ? — I  should  think  his  attend- 
ance with  his  family  commenced  about  10  years 
back. 

4387.  I  suppose  you  had  opportunities  of 
getting  from  him  information  about  the  matter  ? 
— No  ;  I  really  had  not  opportunities  of  gettin"- 
it.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Tuffield,  if  you  want  any  in- 
formation, if  you  write  to  Mr.  Commissioner 
Harris,  I  daresay  he  will  give  me  power  to  give 
you  information."  I  never  really  have  taken  any 
advantage.  I  am  here  as  a  citizen  and  a  minister, 
and  give  you  plain  evidence  of  my  own  life  and 
what  I  have  observed  ;  1  have  had  no  paper  what- 
ever from  the  police. 

4388.  I  think  you  said  that  if  anybody  would 
accompany  you  to  the  inspecting  place,  you  could 
show  them  the  futility  ot  some  of  the  statements 
that  had  been  made  ? — Yes. 

4389.  Where  is  the  inspecting  place? — At  that 
time  it  was  in  a  place  called  St.  Mary-street ;  Dr. 
Stuart  being  the  physician  who  examined,  and 
I  have  seen  the  women  going  thither  and  return- 
ing, but  I  have  never  seen  them  go  in  groups. 

4390.  Have  you  visited  it  lately? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  held  there  now  ;  it  is 
held ;  I  do  dot  know  where. 

4391.  Do  you  know  where  the  present  one  is. 
It  is  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  town; 
although  I  have  gone  to  and  fro  there  very  very 
often,  I  have  never  seen  them. 

4392.  What  was  the  street  that  it  was  held  in  ? 
— St.  Mary-street. 

4393.  Is  that  a  small  street  or  a  long  street? 
—  It  is  rather  a  long  street,  but  it  is  occupied  by 
workmen  ;  they  are  little  houses  chiefly. 

4394.  Only  workmen? — Workmen  chiefly. 

4395.  And  their  families? — Yes,  and  their 
families. 

4396.  And  the  children,  I  suppose,  play  about 
the  streets  there,  as  they  do  elsewhere  ? — They 
might  do  so. 

4397.  How  many  women  do  you  suppose  came 
to  that  inspecting  house  on  the  days  of  attend- 
ance at  that  time  ? — I  must  refer  you  to  some 
statistics  for  that,  if  you  please. 

4398.  I  do  not  want  it  exactly  from  you;  I 
want  10  see  whether,  in  your  observation  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  Act,  you  had  seen  for 
yourself  how  many  women  went  to  this  inspecting 
house,  and  what  eficct  it  had  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  population  ? — I  have  seen  them 
going  together  and  singly,  and  I  have  known  the 
women  by  observation. 

4399.  Do  you  mean  to  say  only  two  or  three 
went  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that ;  of  course  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
stand  and  watch  the  doctor's  house  all  day. 

4400.  No,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  &o  so  ;  but 
you  have  come  here  to  show  us  that  you  have 
taken  pains  to  master  all  the  facts  in  regard  to 
these  Acts? — I  really  have  not  taken  the  pains' 
to  master  the  facts ;  the  facts  have  mastered  me. 

4401.  You  have  not  taken  pains  ? — I  have  not; 
the  facts  have  mastered  me. 

4402.  Do  I  understand  that  your  view  is  super- 
ficial, and  without  facts  to  support  it  ?  —  No, 
certainly  not ;  a  man  who  has   been  nearly   24 
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Mr.  Hopwood — continued, 
years   in    public   offices   cannot  have  superficial 
views  of  life  ;  he  sees  life  in  its  realities. 

4403.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  me 
gome  further  reasons  .' — If  you  ask  me  I  will  give 
you  what  I  know,  but  not  anything  I  do  not 
know. 

4404.  In  what  way  does  your  being  a  member 
of  the  local  board  give  you  facilities  or  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  information  upon  this 
subject? — Lately  at  that  board  I  have  taken  a 
very  prominent  part  in  getting  a  place  called 
Martyr's-passage,  otherwise  Punch  Bowl-alley, 
and  other  places  done  away  with,  which  were  the 
worst  of  the  places  whicli  have  been  refei'red  to. 

4405.  You  have  done  that,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

4406.  Have  you  done  that  by  the  aid  of  these 
Acts  ? — No  ;  but  I  believe  in  them  nevertheless. 
I  believe  in  the  beneficial  character  of  these  Acts, 
or  I  would  not  be  here  to-day.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  come  here  on  this  matter. 

4407.  I  believe  you  do  take  a  very  prominent 
part  in  public  matters  ? — I  do,  and  have  for 
many  years. 

4408.  When  you  spoke  of  the  unpopularity 
you  acquired,  you  do  not  find  that  your  own  popu- 
larity is  very  much  diminished,  do  you  ? — I  do 
not,  I  am  thankful  to  say. 

4409.  And  as  regards  the  unjjopularity,  I  sup- 
pose tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  objection  to  these 
Acts  ? — On  the  part  of  a  certain  section.  They 
are  what  are  called  the  most  advanced  section  of 
the  party  to  which  I  have  belonged  in  life. 

4410.  What  is  the  party? — I  will  not  speak  of 
politics  to-day,  if  I  am  not  wanted  to  do  so 
particularly. 

441 1.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  political  feel- 
ing also  against  it ;  1  mean  by  j)olitical,  the 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  so  on 
is  involved  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  ? — Yes, 
and  if  I  had  thought  it  affected  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  I  should  have  been  with  them  at  once. 

4412.  But   they    happened    to    disagree    with 


you  i- 


-Yes,  but  Me  are  friends  nevertheless. 


4413.  I  think  you  gave  us  a  moral  axiom,  if  I 
may  repeat  it,  if  I  can  succeed  in  repeating  it  in 
the  way  you  put  it ;  it  is  that  a  person  witii  a 
healthy  body  was  more  susceptible  to  moral  influ- 
ence than  a  diseased  one  ? — I  believe  that  tho- 
roughly. 

4414.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  views  as  a 
preacher  and  a  student  of  religious  matters? — 
Yes ;  I  take  broad  views  of  life,  and  broad 
views  of  theology. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4415.  Would  you  repeat  to  the  Committee 
your  statement  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wates' 
opinions? — It  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Wates  who 
is  deceased.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  town 
hall  of  Woolwich  that  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Wates'  opinions,  and  to  what 
had  occurred  at  the  Woolwich  Union  in  intro- 
ducing these  poor  women  so  diseased,  that  they 
died  a  few  days  afterwards.  On  that  occasion 
Mr.  Benjaimin  Wates,  although  taking  a  very 
different  view  from  me  upon  these  Acts,  did  not 
reply,  and  he  did  not  deny  the  statements  that  I 
made  to  that  public  meeting. 

4416.  I  understood  you  a  short  time  ago  to 
state,  that   Mr.  Wates  endorsed-  and    accepted 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
your  account  of  those  transactions  ?— ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  by  not  replying  to  them. 

4417.  Did  he  publicly  endorse  your  state- 
ment?— He  was  silent. 

4418.  Do  you  take  his  silence  as  an  endorse- 
ment ? —  We  do,  generally. 

4419.  When  you  say  that  he  endorsed  your 
statement ? — I  have  never  said  that. 

4420.  What  did  you  say  ?  — Just  as  I  have  said 
now,  that  Mr.  Waites,  who  was  there,  made  no 
reply  to  the  statement  I  had  made. 

4421.  You  wish  to  correct  your  former  evi- 
dence ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4122.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  wait  until 
I  have  put  the  question.  I  presume  you  would 
wish  to  correct  your  former  evidence,  if  it  con- 
tains anything  more  than  that? — Yes,  certainly. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  of  coi'rection. 

4423. 1  understand  you  made  a  statement  which 
I  made  at  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Wates  was 
present,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  contradict  that 
statement,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  your  evidence? 
— That  is  all. 

4424.  I  think  you  will  find  when  you  come  to 
revise  your  evidence,  that  some  little  modification 
is  necessary,  and  I  have  put  the  question  to  you 
because  Mr.  Wates'  brother  is  in  the  Committee- 
room,  and  is  prepared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  shall  pro- 
bably call  Mr.  Wates'  brother  at  a  future 
time  ? — Be  it  so. 

4425.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  been  within 
your  knowledge  and  observation  most  beneficial 
to  the  women  ? — I  consider  them  so. 

4426.  You  have  found  the  town  much  quieter? 
— In  that  respect. 

4427.  Are  you  able  to  point  out  to  me  the 
powers  or  clauses  in  the  Acts,  or  any  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  which  have  borne  upon  the 
order  of  the  town  in  Woolwich  ? — I  have  not 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  Acts  in  ques- 
tion. I  am  speaking  of  the  operation  of  these 
Acts  as  they  have  been  experienced  in  our 
town. 

4428.  But  if  you  have  not  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Acts,  how  are  you  able  to  say 
that  certain  things  which  you  observed  are  the 
consequences  of  the  Acts  ? — I  have  given  some 
facts  in  my  evidence  which  prove  that ;  and  that 
they  gather  up  the  women  at  an  earlier  period  of 
disease  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

4429.  I  am  speaking  of  order  in  the  streets. 
Your  statement  was  that  there  was  more  order 
in  the  streets  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  ? — 
I  say  the  women  are  more  cleanly  and  orderly 
than  they  were. 

4430.  And  what  you  state  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  that  you  see  the  women  more 
orderly  ? — And  more  cleanly  in  these  days  than 
they  were  before  the  Acts. 

4431.  Is  it  not  a  case  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc? — Some  may  think  so;  I  do  not. 

4432.  You  have  not  read  the  Acts  ? — No, 
never. 

4433.  You  are  not  able  therefore  to  point  out 
to  me  any  clause  in  these  Acts  under  which  the 
streets  have  been  made  more  orderly,  or  the 
women  cleanlier  or  fewer  in  number  ? — I  cannot 
see  how  a  clause  in  the  Act  being  ever  so  well 
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Mr.  iS^ans/e/tZ— continued, 
known  by  me  would  give  me  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  which  I  speak.     The  observation 
of  facts  gives  me  the  knowledge,  and  that  makes 
my  evidence  to-day. 

'  4434.  I  am  sure  on  reflection  you  are  too  good 
a  logician  to  adhere  to  that  argument.  What 
you  have  stated  is,  that  you  find  the  town  more 
orderly,  and  you  believe  the  women  that  are  more 
clean,  and  that  that  is  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

4435  The  question  is  whether  those  facts,  if 
tHey  be  facts,  are  the  consequence  of  these  Acts; 
you  have  not  read  the  Acts  ? — No. 

4436.  Then  how  can  you  give  any  opinion 
upon  tbe  question,  whether  these  things  are  con- 
sequential upon  the  Acts  ? — I  do  riot  read  the 
Acts  which  bind  meii  to  be  honest  and  so  on,  but 
I  know  those  Acts  are  in  existence,  and  I  see 
that  they  keep  men  from  being  felons ;  by  the 
same  parity  of  reasoning,  I  see  the  operations  of 
these  Acts,  and  it  makes  me  acquainted  with 
what  the  Acts  are  in  themselves. 

4437.  Do  you  really  seriously  mean  to  put 
before  the  Committee  a  public  justification  of 
that  kind.  If  you  have  not  read  the  Acts,  how 
do  you  know  the  Acts  touch  upon  the  question 
of  order  in  the  streets  ? — I  see  the  order,  and 
I  take  it  that  that  is  a  collatei-al  matter  in  con- 
nection with  such  Acts. 

4438.  Yes,  very  collateral.  Now  if  I  state  to 
you  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  power  in 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  secure  order  in 
the  streets,  to  suppress  brothels  (places  of  resort 
for  evil  purposes),  and  that  the  actual  powers 
contained  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are 
on  the  one  hand  to  prosecute  brothel  keepers  for 
harbouring  diseased  prostitutes,  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  consort  with  them,  or  to  drive  the 
women  to  the  examination  towns,  would  you  be 
able  to  contradict  my  statement? — Contradict 
what  statement  ? 

4439.  The  statement  that  the  Acts  contain  no 
powers  of  any  kind,  save  the  power  to  prosecute 
a  brothel  keeper  for  harbouring  a  diseased  pros- 
titute, and  drive  the  women  to  the  examination 
room  and  into  the  hospital  ? — 1  do  not  wish  to 
deny  that,  but  I  say  if  there  is  no  actual  power  in 
the  Act  which  is  to  accomplish  this  thing  ;  the 
thing  has  been  accomplished  by  the  influence  of 
the  working  of  it. 

4440.  If  there  is  no  actual  power  in  the  Act, 
how  has  it  been  accomplished  in  the  working  of  it  ? 
— There  are  certain  workings  in  this  world  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can  determine ;  but 
these  workings  exist  nevertheless. 

4441.  Then  you  have  undertaken  to  determine 
it  ? — I  am  here  as  a  gentleman  to  give  evidence 
to-day  according  to  my  knowledge  and  ability. 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  beyond  that  of 
the  moral  and  physical  influence  connected  with 
the  Acts. 

4442.  What  it  comes  to  is  this  then,  that, 
although  you  have  not  read  the  Acts,  you  are 
enabled  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  Advocate 
General  (who  has  read  the  Acts),  that  all  these 
beneficial  consequences  have  flown  from  their 
operation  ? — I  believe  they  have. 

4443.  You  believe  they  have,  though  you  have 
not  read  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  Acts. 

4444.  You  think  you  may  safely  advise   the 
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Mr.  Stansfetd — continued. 
Committee  upon  the  working  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  you  have  not  taken  care  to  read, 
and  that  you  are  to  a  certain  extent  an  authority 
upon  its  operation  and  consequences  ? — Yes,  I 
allowed  my  name  to  be  used  on  one  occasion  for 
the  putting  down  of  some  brothels,  and  I  went 
on  to  the  sessions,  and  the  thing  was  done  ;  but 
I  did  not  read  the  Acts  of  Parliament  myself;  I 
left  that  to  the  solicitor. 

4445.  I  suppose,  in  that  case,  you  would  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  prosecution,  to  which  vou 
lent  your  name,  to  know  under  what  Acts  you 
prosecuted,  would  you  not  ? — I  generally  leave 
matters  of  that  kind  to  the  solicitor. 

4446.  Therefore  you  not  aware  that  in  that 
prosecution  you  did  not  prosecute  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  but  under  long  pre- 
existing Acts? — Quite  so;  I  knew  that  quite 
well;  it  was  an  Act  of  George  II.,  I  think;  I 
knew  that  much. 

4447.  You  knew  that  in  that  case  you  were 
not  indebted  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts?  — 
Quite  so. 

4448 .  Then  it  may  be  that,  so  far  as  the  streets 
have  become  more  orderly,  they  have  become  so 
under  other  Acts  than  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — If  these  are  abolished,  I  hope  it  will  be  so. 

4449.  So  far  as  the  streets  have  become  more 
orderly,  they  have  become  more  orderly  under 
other  Acts  than  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? 
— We  have  not  put  the  other  Acts  into  oper- 
ation since  the  time  I  referred  to,  which  I  think 
would  be  about  15  years  ago. 

4450.  What  Acts? — The  Acts  for  suppressing 
brothels). 

4451.  I  am  speaking  of  order  in  the  streets; 
under  what  Acts  is  order  in  the  streets  insured? 
^I  do  not  mind  acknowledging  that  there  Is 
something  due  to  the  general  growth  of  in- 
telligence. 

4452.  My  question  is  under  what  Acts  is 
order  in  the  streets  secured ;  you  are  a  public 
man  ? — Yes. 

4453.  I  ask  you,  as  a  public  man  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local  board,  under  what  Acts  you 
secure  order  in  the  streets  ? — Multitudes  ;  we 
act  under  40  Acts  ;  40  Acts  our  solicitor  tells  us 
we  work  under. 

4454.  Amongst  those  40  Acts,  is  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  one  ? — No. 

4455.  One  of  your  congregation,  the  young 
woman  who  was  unfortunate,  was  fortunate 
enough,  as  I  understand  you,  on  one  evening  on 
Woolwich  Ckimmon  to  accost  one  of  these  detec- 
tive officers? — Yes. 

4456.  And  that  accident  resulted  in  her  saving? 
— That  is  my  honest  opinion  ;  I  can  say  no 
more. 

4457.  That  was  because  the  officer  was  in  pri- 
vate clothes  ? — Yes,  I  am  glad  he  was. 

4458.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  advisable 
in  the  interests  of  these  poor  girls,  in  the  interests 
of  morality,  that  officers  should  be  emi^loyed  to 
go  about  in  jmvate  clothes,  so  that  they  may 
have  ojjportunities  of  this  description  ? — Yes,  to 
search  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Acta, 
certainly. 

4459.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  if 
this  poor  girl  had  accosted  any  other  man  in 
private  clothes,  she  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
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being  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ? — There  is  no 
douht  from  the  information  whicli  my  good  wife 
gained  that  she  had  done  it  before. 

44G0.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ; 
am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  there  would 
have  been  no  similar  chance  of  saving  for  her  in 
accosting  any  other  man  in  plain  clothes  ? — 1  do 
not  think  there  would. 

4461.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  male 
member  of  your  congregation  who  would  have 
played  the  same  charitable  part  if  he  had  been 
accosted?— That  is  a  different  question. 

4462.  That  is  the  question  ? — If  such  a  person 
had  accosted  me,  I  should  have  taken  the  pi-oper 
measures,  I  hope,  and  so  would  others. 

4463.  I  did  not  wish  to  put  it  in  that  way, 
though  it  occurred  to  my  mind.  You  are  not 
therefore  prepared  to  say  that  the  existence  of 
officers  going  about  in  jjlain  clothes,  so  that  they 
may  be  accosted  by  girls,  is  necessary  for  the 
saving  of  these  girls? —  I  think  you  must  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  a  striking  case. 

4484.  Why  striking  ?— In  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence it  exerted. 

4465.  What  I  find  is  this:  here  is  an  officer 
employed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts ; 
he  is  in  private  clothes,  not  known  by  a  giil  who 
is  falling  into  evil  ways,  and  is  accosted  by  her  ; 
it  happens  that  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
but  does  her  a  good  turn.  Surely  you  would  not 
justify  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  on  so  slender  a  basis  as  that? — 
You  see  this  is  one  of  the  matters  1  am  speaking 
of,  matters  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  life  ;  others  speak  to  different  matters  con- 
nected with  their  lives. 

4466.  This  is  an  incident? — Yes,  it  is  an  in- 
cident of  my  life. 

4467.  Would  you  have  said  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  officer  had  yielded  to  her  solicitations,  that 
that  would  have  been  fatal  to  these  Acts? — I 
should  say  that  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
man's  employment  as  an  officer  under  them. 

4468.  Butnot  to  the  Acts?— No. 

4469.  Therefore,  if  the  man  had  yielded  to  the 
solicitation,  the  Acts  would  have  been  just  as 
good  in  your  mind? — Yes,  there  are  bad  ministers 
as  well  as  other  bad  peoj)le. 

4470.  But  the  man  happening  to  have  behaved 
like  a  decent  person,  you  think  it  sti-ong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  it  is  some  evi- 
dence. 

4471.  We  will  leave  that  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  was  another  case  to  which  you  referred; 
that  was  an  earlier  case,  I  think,  of  one  of  the 
servants  in  your  own  household,  who  was  very 
unfortunate  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

4472.  I  think  you  said  generalising,  upon  that 
Case,  that  these  women,  or  these  girls,  would  be 
readier  now  to  be  treated,  but  that  they  could 
not  be  trusted  to  stay  long  enough  in  the  hos- 
pital ? — That  would  be  my  private  opinion. 

4473.  You  have  been  a  poor  law  guardian  ? — 
Yes,  I  have.  I  have  met  you;  you  have  pre- 
sided at  our  conference. 

4474.  Yes,  you  and  I  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  poor  law  ? — Yes. 

4475.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  under 
the  poor  law  there  is  any  power  to  detain  those 
patients    until    they    are    cured  ? — Yes,   in   the 
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present  infirmaries ;    but  we   do  not  have  them 
now. 

4476.  But,  as  a  matter  of  law,  tha.t  power 
exists  ? — I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

4477.  But  I  am? — Are  you?  I  think  ihere 
is  no  section  which  gives  the  power  to  detain 
them.  I  have  known  people  jump  out  of  bed 
and  dress  in  the  infirmary,  and  go  away. 

4478.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  is  so? 
— I  will  for  the  present,  but  only  for  the 
present. 

4479.  You  spoke  rather  freely,  and  you 
always  speak  frankly? — I  do. 

4480.  You  spoke  very  frankly  of  your  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry,  and  their  incompetence, 
because  they  have  not  )iad  your  special  ex- 
perience and  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
question  ?- — You  would  know  that,  sir,  from 
your  administrative  capacity. 

4481.  Now,  let  me  put  a  case  to  you.  Sup- 
pose one  of  your  brothers  in  the  ministry  having 
taken  care  very  carefully  to  study  the  Acts 
(which  you  have  not  done),  having  given  close 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  having  visited  the 
district,  would  you  think  hun  incompetent,  com- 
pared with  yourself,  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
it  ? — Would  you  refer  to  any  one  in  parti- 
cular ? 

4482.  No? —  I  heard  one  at  the  Memorial 
Hall. 

4483.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  follow  that?— I 
will  not  mention  any  name. 

4484.  I  should  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
— If  a  Congregational  minister  unites  himself 
with  certain  parties  who  are  taking  an  interest 
in  this  matter  of  the  Acts,  and  makes  himself  ac- 
quainted Avith  controversies,  and  gathers  informa- 
tion, of  course  he  will  have  had  opportunity  of 
making  himself  master  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  so  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  But  the  difference  between  one  of  that 
kind  and  myself,  would  be  that  he  has  connected 
himself  with  an  organisation,  and  may  receive 
bias  ;  I  stand  aloof  as  a  njan ;  I  am  here  as 
plain  Mr.  Tuffield  to-day. 

4485.  But  you  belong  to  a  political  party  you 
have  told  us  ? — No,  I  do  not  belong  to  the  iiarty. 
I  was  certainly  an  advocate  of  certain  principles 
in  my  younger  days,  but  I  am  getting  an  older 
man,  and  perhaps  wiser. 

4486.  If  a  person  by  a  conscientious  and  ex- 
haustive inquiry  upon  a  subject  comes  to  a  par- 
ticular opinion  upon  it,  and  unites  with  other 
persons  having  the  same  opinion  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  great  re- 
form in  the  law,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  from 
that  moment  his  competency  is  diminished  in 
your  mind  ? — Certainly  not.  I  say  he  may  pos- 
sibly get  a  bias  in  one  direction,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  disparage  his  competency  for  a  moment ;  and 
allow  me  to  say  I  honour  the  motives  of  those 
Avho  are  trying  to  get  the  Acts  repealed,  but  I 
am  dealing  according  to  facts  myself. 

4487.  Speaking  of  the  special  experience  of 
Woolwich,  do  you  think  that  the  experience  of  a 
town  missionary  would  be  as  valuable  as  your 
OAvn  ? — It  would  not  be  quite  so  large  ;  he  would 
get  to  certain  classes,  but  he  would  not  get  the 
amount  of  knowledge  I  have  obtained  as  a  guar- 
dian. 

4488,  He 
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4488.  He  would  know,  probably,  rather  more 
about  these  poor  women,  would  he  not? — He 
would  know  about  those  to  whom  he  was  sent  to 
endeavour  to  gather  into  the  refuge,  and  that 
kind  of  organisation,  all  of  which  I  have  approved 
from  the  earliest  time. 

4489.  You  said  your  life  had  been  somewhat 
of  a  missionary  character,  that  must  be  taken 
with  some  amount  of  reserve,  must  it  not  ? — ^Yes ; 
what  I  mean  to  import  to  the  Committee  is  this, 
all  I  have  possessed  in  the  way  of  tiilent  in  life 
has  been  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  has  needed 
it. 

4490.  In  that  sense  your  life  has  been  of  a 
missionary  character?— Yes. 

4491.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  disease, 
I  will  only  ask  you  one  question  ;  are  you  aware 
that  disease  has  increased  amongst  registered 
women  of  late  years? — No,  1  am  not. 

4492.  You  have  not  read  Captain  Harris's 
annual  return? — I  think  I  have  it  in  my  pos- 
session now,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  go 
through  it. 

4493.  Therefore  you  can  give  me  no  informa- 
tion upon  that  subject? — No. 

4494.  You  have  undertaken  to  state  that  the 
great  ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Non- 
conformists generally  is  this,  that  the  Acts  inter- 
fere with  a  God-made  punishment  for  sin  ? — That 
is  my  candid  opinion,  and  I  believe  if  they  could 
only  have  had  my  experience  that  not  one  in 
three  would  take  the  view  that  is  taken  now. 

4495.  You  would  not  deny  my  competency 
upon  the  subject,  I  am  sure? — Certainly  not. 

4496.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  that  opinion,  and  that  the 
basis  of  their  objection  is  something  very  different, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  refute  me  ? — As  I  have 
received  all  their  pamjDhlets  from  time  to  time 
and  read  them,  I  have  a  right  to  hold  an  opinion 
differing  from  yours. 

4497.  What  pamphlets  do  you  refer  to? — On 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ;  one  was  issued  by 
Monsieur  Prezzenze  and  another  by  a  gentleman 
at  Blackheath  (Mr.  Batchelor),  who  has  just  left 
and  gone  to  Glasgow. 

4498.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  You  know, 
do  you  not,  that  almost  all  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  recognised  have,  in  their  general  meetings, 
discussed  this  subject,  and  have  passed  resolu- 
tions upon  it;  can  you  refer  me  to  a  single  body 
or  a  single  resolution  which  takes  the  ground 
whicii  you  have  attributed  to  the  whole  of  them, 
namely,  that  we  must  not  endeavour  to  interfere 
with  the  God-made  punishment  for  sin  ? — In  the 
first  place  I  must  state  a  fact  in  opposition  to 
what  you  commenced  your  question  with,  as  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union.  I 
was  present  at  the  Nottingham  Congregational 
Union  meeting  ;  they  called  a  meeting  upon  this 
subject  then,  and  I  went  to  it  with  a  medical  man ; 
when  the  resolution  was  moved  and  seconded,  I 
got  up  to  speak,  but  they  would  not  let  me  speak. 
"  Very  well,"  I  said,  '"  gentlemen,  if  you  do  not 
hear  two  sides  of  a  question  this  is  no  Congrega- 
tional Union  meeting,  and  I  shall  depart;"  and  I 
went  out  of  the  chapel. 

4499.  They  did  pass  the  resolution,  did  they? 
— They  did,  but  it  was  of  no  jiower,  because  you 
see  it  was  only  a  one-sided  meeting. 

0.44. 
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4500.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  that  by-and-bye, 
but  what  was  the  resolution? — I  cannot  tell. 

4501.  I  will  put  my  question  again  from  which 
you  diverged  in  your  answer  ;  my  question  to 
you  was  this :  Can  you  refer  me  to  a  single  reso- 
lution or  statement  of  any  Nonconformist  body 
taking  the  ground  which  you  attribute  to  them 
all  ? — I  say  that  that  is  underlying  the  whole  of 
the  argument. 

4502.  Can  you  refer  me  to  one  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  so  now. 

4503.  You  cannot  ? — No,  because  I  am  not 
prejjared  to  do  so. 

4504.  Precisely,  because  you  are  not  able  to  do 
so  ;  if  I  state  to  you,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Nonconformist  bodies  is  not  the 
ground  you  state,  but  this  broader  ground  that 
they  consider  the  Acts  sanction,  and,  therefore, 
promote  vice  ;  can  you  deny  that  proposition  ? — 
I  neither  wish  to  deny  nor  affirm  it. 

4505.  You  are  not  able  to  do  so  ? — I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  do  so. 

4506.  Are  you  not  aware  that  all  those,  witli- 
out  exception,  who  promote  the  repeal  of  these 
Acts  are  desirous  that  this  disease  should  be 
treated  as  fully  and  kindly  as  any  other  of  the 
evils  or  diseases  to  which  human  nature  is  sub- 
ject ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4507.  Who  were  the  "  officers'  giids  ;"  are  they 
girls  kept  by  officers? — No,  a  rather  superior 
class  in  appearance  and  form  to  the  others. 

4508.  Were  they  kept  ?— No,  not  kept,  not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  I  only  go  by  common  obser- 
vation, and  seeing  them  about ;  I  do  not  think 
they  were  kept  by  them. 

4509.  'I'hen  they  were  merely  a  superior  order 
of  prostitutes  ? — A  superior  order  of  prostitutes. 

4510.  And  better  paid  prostitutes.' — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  their  pay ;  I  do  not  go  into 
that  matter. 

4511.  They  were  better  dressed? — They  were 
women  of  superior  form  and  appearance  gene- 
rally. 

4512.  And  dress? — Yes. 

4513.  And  evidently  spending  more?  —  I 
should  arrive  at  it  by  that  process. 

4514.  Yes,  I  should  arrive  at  it  by  that  pro- 
cess; they  seem  to  have  disappeared,  you  say? 
— Yes,  they  seem  to  have  disappeared. 

4515.  How  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts ;  I  suppose  you  have  not  much 
more  to  say  about  it,  except  that  you  do  not  now 
see  them? — I  do  not  now  see  them  ;  I  have  seen 
at  times  a  large  number  of  them  at  different 
places. 

4516.  Whether  the  registered  women  now 
suffice  for  officers'  wants,  or  whether  the  officers' 
girls  keep  a  little  more  quiet  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Acts,  you  are  not  able  to  say  ? — No,  or 
whether  they  come  to  London  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

4517.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever 
been  present  at  the  examining  house  on  an 
examining  day  ? — I  have  been  near  there  on  the 
examining  day,  on  many  days. 

451S.  But  never  at  the  house  ? — No,  never. 
4519.  You  are   not  able  to  speak  as  to  what 
goes  on  in  them  ? — No. 

D  D  3  4520.  You 
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4520.  You  cannot  say  anything  about  it  ? — 
Not  in  the  interior. 

4521.  Nor  the  outside? — I  have  never  seen 
any  of  the  women  congregated  outside  ;  I  have 
seen  women  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
house. 

4522.  You  are  not  able  to  give  evidence  as  to 
-what  goes  on  outside  ? — I  think  my  evidence  is 
to  this  effect,  that  nothing  goes  on  outside. 

4523.  You  have  not  been  there  ? — I  have  been 
there  a  good  many  times  on  the  examining  days, 
passing  to  and  fro  ;  if  there  had  been  anything,  or 
any  disturbance,  we  should  have  heard  of  it. 

4524.  Were  you  there  at  the  hours  of  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4525.  When  they  were  coming  ? — Yes,  when 
they  were  coming. 

4526.  You  have  seen  them  passing  in  and  out? 
— Yes,  passing  in  and  out. 

4527.  Were  there  other  people  about  the 
streets  ? — It  w-as  a  very  quiet  neighbourhood  ;  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  examine  them  there  now. 
It  was  Dr.  Stuart's  house.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  a  commotion,  and  if  I  had  not  known 
there  were  such  Acts,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  say,  "  These  are  women  going  to  be  ex- 
amined." 

4528.  You  saw  them  going  about? — Yes. 

4529.  'I  here  vrere  women  and  children  in  the 
street  as  usual  while  this  disagreeable  operation 
was  going  on  ? — Doubtless  there  would  be. 

4530.  You  said  the  local  board  had  been  sup- 
pressing some  bad  neighbourhood;  some  streets 
or  houses  ;  under  what  Act  did  you  do  that  ? — 
We  tried  to  do  it  under  the  Metropolitan  Dilapi- 
dations Act,  and  so  on ;  we  have  been  trying 
through  the  district  surveyor,  and  in  other 
ways. 

4531.  You  are  quite  aware,  of  course,  as  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say,  that  you  had  no  power 
-whatever  to  do  it  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts? — Certainly  not. 

4532.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Stansfeld  just  no-vv,  that  you  had  not  recently 
suppressed  brothels  ? — No. 

4533.  Why  do  you  not  do  so? — For  the  reason 
that  if  we  suppress  them  in  one  part  of  the  town, 
say  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  we  may  send 
them  into  the  better  parts. 

4534.  In  some  other  towns  a  very  large  num- 
ber have  been  suppressed ;  if  you  are  so  anxious 
about  the  morals  of  the  community,  I  want  to 
know  why  you  do  not  suppress  them  in  Wool- 
■vyJch  ? — We  have  uiven  notice  to  a  great  many 
through  the  solicitor,  and  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  that  way,  and  we  have  not  had  to  go 
to  the  sessions  to  suppress  them. 

4535.  Then  practically  you  have  been  trying 
to  suppress  them? — Yes. 

4536.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now 
you  had  not  done  so  ?-^I  meant  by  legal  process. 
We  have  gone  no  further  than  giving  notice  by 
our  solicitor. 

4537.  Has  that  had  the  eifect  of  suppressing 
them  ? — Yes,  it  has  had  that  effect. 

4538.  That  is  a  legal  process,  is  it  not? — Not 
until  you  serve  a  writ,  or  do  something  of  that 
kind  ;  it  Is  merely  a  moral  process. 

4539.  Is   it   not   the    commencement  of  legal 
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process  ;   do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  in- 
tended to  go    on  with  it  ? — Yes,  we  gave  them 
notice  that  we  should  go  on. 

4540.  That  is  the  commencement  of  legal  pro- 
cess ;  If  you  sent  me  a  lawyer's  letter,  I  should 
regard  it  as  the  commencement  of  legal  process  ? 
— I  have  often  taken  no  notice  of  them. 

4541.  Something  was  said  about  the  poor  law 
giving  the  power  to  detain  prostitutes.  I  think 
you  have  admitted  that  the  poor  law  gives  the 
power  to  detain  the  prostitutes  in  the  union  ? — No, 
my  friend  here.  If  I  may  so  call  him,  is  a  great 
authority  upon  I  he  subject,  and  he  says  that  it  is 
so  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  power. 

4542.  It  is  not  worth  while  pressing  that;  It  is 
only  a  question  of  law  after  all? — Quite  so. 

4543.  You  said  something  about  people  going 
and  getting  a  bias  ? — Yes. 

4544.  Is  not  a  bias  possible  on  the  other  side  ? 
—  Unq  uestionably . 

4545.  I  thought  your  remark  seemed  to  imply 
that  a  bias  could  only  arise  on  one  side  ? — I 
could  employ  a  large  number  of  men  who  would 
soon  get  a  bias. 

4546.  You  might  have  a  bias  on  the  other 
side  ?  — Certainly. 

4547.  Therefore  I  take  it  you  admit  that  the 
argument  about  bias  is  not  much  to  the  point? — 
No. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4548.  You  mentioned  some  case  in  which  two 
or  more  women  had  been  Induced  to  go  Into  hos- 
pital through  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  and 
that  they  entered  the  hospital  in  such  a  condition 
of  disease  that  they  died  in  a  couple  of  days  ?  — 
Within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4549.  Was  not  that  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Acts? — Yes,  before  the  Acts. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4550.  Can  you  give  me  any  details  of  the 
cases?— Not  to-day;  I  should  have  to  go  to 
Greenwich  Union  and  search  the  books ;  that 
was  in  the  Greenwich  Union  ;  we  were  a  branch 
of  the  Greenwich  Union  formerly  ;  for  the  last 
10  or  12  years  we  have  been  a  separate  union  by 
ourselves  at  Woolwich. 

4551.  You  say  they  died  ;  within  how  many 
days  did  they  die? — Sometimes  within  three  to 
four  days. 

4552.  "  Sometimes  "  ;  was  it  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  then? — It  was  at  that  tlme, 

4553.  That  women  died  of  venereal  disease  ? 
— Yes. 

4554.  Frequently  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  not  then 
discovered,  until  it  was  really  too  late  to  effect 
any  beneficial  influence  ;  of  course,  there  were 
those  who  were  discovered  before,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  a  large  number  of  cases  that  occurred 
previous  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts. 

4555.  A  large  number  of  cases  occurred  in 
which  prostitutes  were  not  discovered  until  they 
were  past  all  hope  ?— Past  all  recovery. 

4556.  And  a  large  number  of  fatal  cases  oc- 
curred ? — Yes ;  they  were  discovered  because 
the  others  had  done  like  we  hear  of  birds  doing  ; 

they 
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they  would  rather  peck  at  them,  and  let  them 
die  than  help  them. 

4557.  I  understand  you  to  mean  they  died  of 
veneral.  disease  ? — Of  syphilis. 

4558.  I  should  like,  if  you  can  get  them  from 
the  books  of  the  union,  a  few  cases  of  the  sort, 
and  I  would  ask  you  to  insert  them  in  your 
answer  when  revising  this  evidence :  just  give 
the  names  and  dates,  if  you  can  ;  you  need  not 
give  the  names  to  the  Committee? — I  am  on  my 
oath  to-day  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  facts. 

4559.  I  ask  you  to  give  cases  because  it  is  a 
thing  totally  unparalleled  in  my  reading  or  ex- 
perience of  people  dying  in  that  extraordinary 
fashion  from  syjjhilis ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to  get 
facts  which  would,  of  course,  overturn  any 
theories  upon  the  subject  which  we  might  enter- 
tain ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4560.  Could  you  do  that  ? — I  should  have  to 
go  the  Greenwich  Union  and  see  whether  the 
books  are  in  existence  now  ;  they  burn  books 
after  a  certain  period. 

4561.  This  is  about  16  years  ago,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  about  that  time. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4562.  Who  was  the  medical  man  of  the  union 
the   time? — Old   Mr.     Sturton ;    he  may  be 

alive  ;  the   cases   I  referred  to  were  more  under 
Mr.  Wates'  care. 

4563.  Is  Mr.  Wates  alive  ?— No,  he  is  not ; 
his  brother  is  here  to-day,  but  he  would  not  know 
anything  about  that  matter. 

4564.  Have  you  any  means  of  verifying  so 
extraordinary  a  statement,  as  that  deaths  from 
syphilis  within  a  few  days  of  the  admission  of  the 
patients  to  the  hospital  were  common  in  Green- 
wich previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts,  or  at 
any  other  time  ? — Those  are  not  exactly  my 
words;  I  said  certain  cases;  I  am  not  going  to 
state  to-day  that  syphilis  was  the  only  malady  ; 
one  malady  leads  to  another.  I  said  that  prosti- 
tutes got  into  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer 
so  late,  and  in  such  a  diseased  state,  that  they  die 
within  a  few  days. 

4565.  We  will  take  that ;  if  they  did  not  die  ' 
of  syphilis,  or  other  venereal  disease,  what  has 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  do  with  their 
relief  now  more  than  in  former  times  ? — I  think 
it  has  to  do  with  it,  inasmuch  as  the  cases  which 
occurred  then,  of  so  serious  a  character,  do  not 
occur  now.  This  one  case  in  particular  I  re- 
member distinctly  :  this  Dick  Hucksford,  of 
whom  I  spoke,  is  a  man  who  used  to  be  a  sort 
of  banker  for  these  women.  He  keeps  a  respect- 
able grocer's  shop  now,  and  I  do  not  say  any- 
thing against  him.  In  an  alley  that  goes  up  the 
side  of  the  house  one  particular  case  was  found 
in  which  the  woman  was  in  such  a  desperate  state 
that  there  occurred  in  respect  to  her  what  I  have 
stated. 

4566.  We  will  take  that  one  case.  Of  course 
persons  can  die  of  syphilis,,  but  I  imagine  that 
under  the  Acts  what  is  sought  for  is  syphilis  in 
a  person  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  infect 
other  persons  ?— Yes. 

0.44. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

4567.  A  person  who  is  within  two  days  of  death 
could  hardly  do  that  ? — No,  she  would  be  cast 
out  by  her  own  class  then. 

4568.  You  confine  your  evidence  now  to  this 
one  case? — I  am  trying  to  do  so. 

4569.  There  was  another  case,  I  think  you 
said ;  there  was  a  second  case  you  mentioned 
before  ?  —  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wates  read  out 
several  in  that  way  that  they  died  within  so  many 
days  at  the  Lock  Hospital.  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  so  far  as  my  medical  reading  goes,  that 
syphilis  proper  is  very  seldom  the  cause  of  death. 

4570.  It  was  in  the  Lock  Hospital  that  those 
deaths  occurred  ? — Yes. 

4571.  In  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London? — I 
am  speaking  of  the  disease  now ;  I  know  that 
syphilis  is  not  considered  so  dangerous  as  for- 
merly. 

4572.  Take  that  point,  the  deaths  occur  in  the 
Lock  Hospital  ? — Some  of  them. 

4573.  Then  the  deaths  must  have  occurred 
from  disease  of  some  sort? — The  disease  miiiht 
be  in  the  system  thoroughly,  and  the  person  may 
be,  as  we  commonly  say,  rotting,  but  yet  there 
may  be  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  other  things 
follow  from  that  state  of  the  body. 

4574.  That  is  quite  true  ? — We  are  getting 
into-  the  medical  question  now. 

4575.  You  give  evidence  as  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  medical  position  of  these  people ;  if 
they  were  treated  in  the  Lock  Plospital,  it  would 
be  for  venereal  disease.  If  they  were  suffering 
from  something  else,  I  take  it  that  they  would 
have  as  good  a  right  then  as  now  to  be  treated 
in  some  common  hospital  ? — My  experience  is 
different  to  yours.  If  you  take  a  case  to  a 
common  hospital  where  there  is  syphilis,  they 
will  advise  (if  it  is  a  very  serious  case  of  that 
kind)  the  Lock  Hospital. 

4576.  To  come  back  to  the  original  point, 
could  you  get  any  details  ? — I  will  endeavour  to 
do  so,  I  will  do  my  best. 

4577.  I  do  not  want  names  supplied,  but  if 
you  could  get  details,  and  have  it  handed  in  as  a 
paper,  giving  us  the  names  of  the  cases  (not,  of 
course,  for  publication),  that  will  satisfy  every 


purpose  : 


Chairman. 


4578.  As  an  appendix  to  your  evidence  ? — I 
will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Farquliarson. 

4579.  Although  you  have  not  actually  read 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  I  presume  you  are 
acquainted  with  their  general  bearing? — As  I 
said  to  the  honourable  Member  opposite,  without 
reading  statutes,  we  know  the  force  and  bearing 
of  them. 

4580.  You  know,  for  instance,  that  common 
prostitutes  are  liable  to  inspection  and  detention 
in  hosi^itals  ? — I  do. 

4581.  That  being  so,  it  is  not  necessary  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  indirect  rami- 
fications of  the  Acts  to  enable  you  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  their  working,  you  being  ac- 
quainted with  their  main  provisions  ? — Certainly 
not. 

4582.  Is  there  any  other  local  cause  operating 
D  D  4  at 
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Mr.  Farquharson — continued, 
at  Woolwich  to  explain  why  the  streets  and  the 
women  should  be  more  orderly  now  than  in  former 
years?  Are  there  any  local  causes  other  than 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  account  for  it  ? — 
No  other  local  cause.  There  are  the  same  causes 
that  are  operating  in  other  places. 

4583.  You  cannot  explain  it  in  any  way  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

4584.  There  has  been  no  special  energy  in 
caiTying  out  other  reaulations  which  may  tend  to 
lessen  the  disorder? — No. 

4585.  Would  not  the  fact  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  police  of  each  individual  woman 
tend  to  make  her  more  orderly  in  the  streets  ? — 
That  is  my  candid  opinion. 

4586.  That  would  be  one  of  the  faclors.  Is  it 
not  also  something  to  have  diseased  women 
removed  from  the  streets  ? — It  is  something 
which  is  very  grand  to  my  mind.  It  is  very 
painful  to  see  women  as  I  have  done  in  the  time 
past  dragging  along  amenable  to  no  power. 

4587.  The  diseased  women  would  probably 
have  less  regard  for  decency  than  a  woman  in  a 
cleanly  state  ? — It  is  so. 

4588.  Then  the  numbers  of  women  are  largelj 
diminished  also  ? — According  to  my  observation  ; 
but  I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

4589.  As  far  as  your  observation  goes, ,  the 
numbers  of  women  are  diminished,  and  that,  of 
course,  in  itself  tends  to  the  preservation  of  order  ? 
— It  does. 

4590.  Fi'om  going  amongst  the  women  a  good 
deal,  of  course  you  naturally  get  on  what  I  may 
call  such  terms  with  them  as  that  they  will  bring 
forward,  or  tell  you  of  any  grievance  no  doubt. 
Have  any  of  them  ever  made  any  objection  to 
the  way  in  wliich  the  examinations  were  con- 
ducted ? — None  ;   I  never  heard  of  any. 

4591.  They  never  complained  of  being,  as  we 
have  heard,  insulted  or  treated  in  an  indelicate 
way  at  those  examinations  ? — No. 

4592.  They  are  conducted  with  great  secrecy, 
are  they  not? — Dr.  Stuart,  who  conducted  them 
for  years,  was  one  of  the  most  remai'kable  men 
in  that  way  who  could  be  found ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  gentlemanliness,  mildness,  and 
decorousness ;  everything  conducted  by  him 
would  be  so  conducted. 

4593.  And  have  the  women  ever  brought 
forward  any  accusation  against  the  police  on 
account  of  an  excess  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  their 
duties? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  case,  and  I  of 
all  others  in  the  town  would  be  most  likely  to 
have  heard,  because  as  I  have  said  to  the  Com- 
mittee, 1  have  always  been  open  to  put  the 
complaints  of  anyone  before  the  authorities. 

4594.  From  what  you  know  of  the  police  j-ou 
say  they  are  a  respectable  and  well-conducted 
set  of  men  ? — Remarkably  so,  especially  those 
engaged  under  theses  Acts. 

4595.  Do  you  think  if  hospital  accommodation 
were  provided  in  any  town  not  imder  the  Acts, 
that  women  would  be  readily  induced  to  suspend 
their  profession  and  go  into  them? — My  ex- 
perience, which  I  have  narrated  of  former  days, 
teaches  me  the  contrary ;  it  seemed  impossible 
to  recover  some  women. 

4596.  Then,  I  think  I  may  say,  generally, 
your  approval  of  the  Act  lies  in  this,  that  you 


Mr.  Farquharson — continued, 
hold  that  their  machinery  enables  this  disease  to 
be  better  treated  than  it  otherwise  could  be  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Oshorne  More/an. 

4597.  Of  course  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  and 
have  not  been  educated  as  a  lawyer  ? — No. 

4598.  I  presume  you  do  not  read  more  Acts 
of  Parliament  than  you  can  help  ? — Certainly 
not,  they  are  not  very  interesting. 

4599.  I  suppose  you  have  not  read  the 
Licensing  Acts  or  the  Beer  Acts,  have  you  ? — 
No. 

4600.  Yet  you  know  that  the  effect  of  those 
Acts  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
where  they  have  been  put  into  operation,  to  re- 
duce  drunkenness,  do  you  not? — Yes.  I  think, 
as  far  as  the  licensed  victuallers  are  concerned, 
if  these  Acts  were  not  in  existence  we  should 
have  a  worse  state  of  things  than  we  have  now. 

4601.  You  told  my  honourable  friend  that 
although  you  had  not  read  the  Acts  you  were 
generally  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  them, 
that  they  provide  for  the  inspection  and  deten- 
tion of  those  poor  women  when  diseased.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts  is  to 
bring  the  police  engaged  in  carrying  them  out 
into  contact  with  these  women,  and  so  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  them  ? — I  do 
think  it  is  so. 

4602.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  v/ays 
in  which  the  Acts  may  be  fairly  said  to  operate 
in  improving  their  condition,  and  reclaiming  them 
when  opportunity  occurs  ? — Quite  so. 

4603.  'I'hen  I  understand  you  to  say  that, 
having  watched  the  operations  of  these  Acts 
and  having  seen  the  improvements  (which  I  will 
not  recapitulate)  accompanying  their  introduction 
and  their  gradual  operation,  and  knowing  that 
there  is  no  other  cause  to  which  you  can  attribute 
the  improvement  in  question,  you  have  de- 
liberately come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  im- 
provements are  attributable  to  the  Acts ;  is  that 
a  fair  statement? — That  is  really  my  opinion. 

4604.  One  word  more  about  the  inspecting 
house.  Of  course  you  have  not  gone  into  the 
interior  of  the  inspecting  house? — No. 

4605.  But  outside,  when  these  women  have 
been  iioing  there,  have  you  observed  any  dis- 
orderly scenes  caused  by  people  congregating  out- 
side, or  anything  different,  in  fact,  from  the  ordi- 
nary appearance  of  the  street  at  ordinary  times  ? — 
I  have  not.  I  have  never  seen  two  persons  stand- 
ing at  the  gate.  I  have  seen  persons  passing  in, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  standing  by  the  gate 
that  led  to  the  place  of  insjjection. 

4606.  Have  you  seen  anyone  watching  these 
women  go  in  or  come  out?  —  Never. 

4607.  There  has  been  no  commotion  ? — No. 

4608.  Or  anything  extraordinary  taking  place 
in  the  street  at  any  of  the  times  when  you  have 
been  in  it? — The  place  was  at  the  back  of  Dr. 
Stuart's  house.  Dr.  Stuart  was  not  only  like 
a  physician  of  our  town,  but  a  man  of  great 
propert}^ ;  his  famiij-  were  residing  in  that  house, 
and  he  would  never  have  had  the  inspection  car- 
ried on  in  contiguity  to  that  house  if  it  had 
been  so. 

4609.  Y'ou  know  the  street? — V^ery  well. 

4610,  Y^ou 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

4610.  You  have  been  in  it  at  the  time  these 
inspections  have  been  going  on,  and  have  not 
observed  that  the  inspections  have  in  any  'way,  as 
I  understand  you,  led  to  any  kind  of  disturbance, 
or  commotion,  or  scene  in  tlie  street ;  in  fact,  the 
condition  of  that  street  has  been  exactly  as  it  used 
to  be  before  the  examinations  took  place  ? — That 
is  so,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  I  may  say  we  never  had  a  complaint 
made  to  us  upon  any  matter  of  that  kind  occur- 
ring there. 

4611.  Then  it  is  said  that  disorderly  and  in- 
decent scenes  take  place  outside,  and  that  these 
women  ai'e  watched  as  they  go  in  and  come  out ; 
that  is  not  borne  out  by  your  experience? — It  is 
not  true,  as  far  as  Woolwich  is  concerned,  accord- 
ing to  my  exjierieuce  and  knowledge, 

4612.  You  were  asked  as  to  tlie  competency  of 
Congregational  ministers  to  speak  upon  this 
question  ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
own  capacity  for  forming  an  opinion,  as  compared 
with  that  of  your  brethren,  is  derived  from  the 
the  fact  that  you  have  for  many  years  held  several 
offices,  such  as  that  of  a  j^oor  law  guardian,  for 
instance,  in  the  district  ? — I  have,  during  23 
years,  been  on  different  public  boards  ;  that  is 
where  I  have  grained  my  experience,  and  not  as  a 
Congregational  minister. 

4613.  It  is  from  acting  in  that  capacity,  and 
not  as  a  Congregational  minister,  that  you  are 
enabled  to  come  here  and  speak  to-day ;  is  that 
so  ? — Quite  so. 

Dr.  FarqvliarsoH. 

4614.  Is  Dr.  Stuart  examining  surgeon,  may 
I  ask? — He  is  deceased;  Dr.  Sharpe  is  the 
examining  surgeon  now. 

4615.  He  was  the  examining  surgeon  at 
Woolwich  ? — Yes.  Dr.  Sharpe  has  lived  at  the 
Rectory  ;  he  has  just  got  next  door:  a  fine  house, 
the  best  in  our  town,  and  I  believe  the  examina- 
tion is  carried  on  there. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morgan. 

4616.  You  do  not  pledge  yourself  in  the  case 
to  which  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for 
Glasgow,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  women 
who  died,  to  whom  you  alluded,  died  of  actual 
syphilis? — I  cannot  go  that  far;  they  were 
prostitutes  taken  up  in  a  diseased  state. 

Dr.   Cameron. 

4617.  Then  I  presume  your  evidenee  amounts 
to  this  :  that  prostitutes  died  before  the  Act  ? — 
No ;  you  will  find  that  I  am  right  in  what  I  have 
stated. 


Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

4618.  I  suppose,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  these 
women,  at  least  if  they  had  syphilis,  would,  tmder 
the  Acts,  have  been  taken  care  of  and  \)\\t  in  the 
way  of  hospital  treatment,  which  would,  if  taken 
in  time,  or  which  might,  have  arrested  or  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  other  disease  ? — Unques- 
tionably ;  the  relieving  otficer  described  them  as 
being  rotten. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4619.  That  is  exactly  why  I  ask  you ;  are  you 
aware  that  that  rottenness  is  a  vulgar  delusion 
altogether,  and  that  an^ything  like  rottenness  in 
connection  with  syphilis,  is  incidental  only  to  one 
rather  rare  form  of  syphilis,  and  that  a  form 
which  is  not  constitutionally  by  any  means  the 
most  dangerous  ? — I  am  not  a  medical  man,  but 
still  I  have  made  such  observations  that  I 
know  the  forms  of  syphilis,  how  they  take  hold 
of  the  throat  and  the  nose,  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  how  they  produce  a  condition  that  is  terribly 
rotten. 

4620.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know : 
you  know  so  much  about  it,  that  of  course  your 
assertions  as  to  matters  of  fact  have,  and  should 
have,  considerable  weight  with  the  Committee ; 
my  object  in  jnishing  you  for  details  was  simplj- 
this,  that  the  state  of  things  which  you  describe 
is  totally  contrary  to  anything  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read  of;  I  should  therefore  like  to  verify  them 
by  reference  to  the  cases  ? — Certainly. 

Dr.  Farquliarson. 

4621.  As  the  honourable  Member  has  asked 
you  one  medical  question,  may  I  ask  you  another; 
are  you  aware  that  the  sort  of  disease  to  which 
he  has  drawn  attention  is  promoted  by  the  con- 
ditions you  mostly  want ;  that  seems  to  be  the 
point  with  regard  to  which  Di-.  Cameron  speaks; 
it  is  promoted  by  the  very  conditions  which  you 
describe  ? — These  persons  in  the  old  state  got 
deserted. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4622.  If  that  is  the  fact  that  is  pointed  to, 
you  could  get  a  return  from  the  Woolwich  people 
of  the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  from 
syphilis? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  alcoholism,  we  have  something  else  put  in  the 
certificate,  so  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  doctors  often 
out  of  respect  to  the  families,  put  something 
else  in  its  place. 

Chairman. 

4623.  Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  the  regis- 
tered prostitutes  spoken  of  as  '•  Queen's  women?" 
— Never,  excepting  in  meetings,  not  in  common 
life. 

4624.  Not  in  the  streets  ?— No. 


Dr.  Coleman  Bake,  was  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4625.  You  have  already  been  examined  before 
this  (Committee  on  one  branch  of  the  subject ; 
we  shall  not  refer  to  that  branch  in  your  evidence 
to-day;  the  questions  which  will  be  asked  will 
have  reference  to  another  branch  of  the  subject 
altogether ;  I  believe  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  administration  of  these  Acts  as  visiting 

0.44. 


Chairman — continued, 
surgeon  at  Aldershot  for  some  years  ? — Upwards 
of  13  j'cars. 

4626.  Were  you  the  first  visiting  surgeon?— I 
was  not  the  first  visiting  surgeon.  There  was  a 
military  surgeon  who  had  charge  of  the  Acts  and 
the  hospital  about  a  year,  until  my  engagement 
with  the  London  Lock  Hospital  had  terminated. 

E  E  -t  was 
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Chairman — continued. 
I  was  previous  to  going  to  Aldershot,  during  15 
months  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the  London 
Lock  Hospital. 

4627-  When  a  woman  is  first  sent  to  you  for 
examination,  what  is  the  course  of  proceeding  ? — 
When  a  woman  comes  to  me,  I  take  her  to  be  a 
stranger.  I  immediately  converse  with  her  and 
make  myself  acquainted  with  her  case  ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  make  mj-self  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
either  that  she  is  or  is  not  properly  brought  under 
the  Acts.  If  I  am  convinced  that  she  is  a  pros- 
titute, then  I  leave  her  to  the  nurse,  who  places 
her  in  the  proper  position  for  being  examined. 
I  examine  her,  and  if  I  find  her  diseased,  tell 
her  what  is  the  naatter  with  her  and  call  her 
attention  to  it,  and  she  is  detained.  If  she  is 
free  from  disease,  she  goes  away. 

4628.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  women  when  they  are  first  brought  before  you ; 
are  they  alarmed  ;  do  they  resist,  or  are  they  reluc- 
tant to  submit  to  examination  ? — There  is  neither 
alarm  nor  reluctance,  nor  is  there  resistance. 

4629.  Are  they  aware  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them  ? — They  are  made  aware  before  they 
come  to  me. 

4630.  By  whom?— Of  course  when  they  go 
into  the  waiting-room  they  see  the  nurse  ;  she 
tells  them  the  nature  of  the  examination,  but  in 
the  first  place  the  police  when  they  warn  her,  to 
appear  at  the  examination-room,  tell  her  she  will 
have  to  undergo  a  medical  examination,  women 
previously  inspected  also  explain. 

4631.  When  the  examination  takes  place  is 
any  person  present  besides  yourself  ? — The  prin- 
cipal nurse  of  the  hospital  is  present,  or  a  nurse 
appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  an  experienced 
woman  always. 

4632.  Is  it  )  our  invariable  practice  to  use  a 
speculum  ? — In  all  cases  that  admit  of  it.  Of 
course,  in  cases  where  there  is  local  ulceration, 
sores,  or  painful  symptoms, in  which  the  use  of  the 
speculum  would  be  improper,  it  is  not  used  ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  speculum  is  used  where  required. 

4633.  Is  the  process  of  examination  a  painful 
one  ? — Not  at  all ;  carefully  conducted  there  is 
barely  any  pain ;  I  have  never  heard  a  woman 
complain  of  pain  during  the  examination. 

4634.  Do  the  women  object  to  subaut  them- 
selves to  the  periodical  examination  ? — I  find  no 
such  cases  ;  there  are  no  such  cases  brought  to  my 
knowledge.  I  drew  up,  before  coming  away,  a 
short  table  which,  perhaps,  you  may  wish  to  hear 
read,  concerning  the  periodical  inspections. 

4635.  What  is  that  with  reference  to  ? — To 
the  number  of  examinations  which  I  have  con- 
ducted since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Aldershot 
Hospital  and  to  the  number  of  people  found  dis- 
eased, with  their  diseases,  from  the  1st  May  1868 
until  the  31st  March  of  the  present  year.  I  had 
conducted  54,848  examinations,  during  that 
period,  in  13  years. 

4636.  Taking  you  back  to  early  days  in  your 
experience,  what  proportion  of  the  women  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  examination  were  diseased? — 
There  was  a  large  proportion  ;  I  believe  about 
7-8ths. 

4637.  Taking  you  to  subsequent  years,  did 
the  same  proportion  continue  ?  —  1  think  I 
gave  that  evidence  before ;  there  was  about 
7-8ths ;  I   think  I  said  at  that  time  (and  I  am 


Chairman — continued, 
sorry  to  say  I  did  not  correct  it)  some  3-4ths ; 
but  on  referring  back  to  the  books  I  find  that 
my  present  answer  is  moi*e  correct  than  the  other 
one  ;  there  were  at  least  7-8ths  in  the  early  work- 
ing of  the  Acts. 

4638.  What  is  the  proportion  now,  at  this  day, 
of  the  fresh  women  who  are  diseased  ? — The 
whole  number  examined  in  proportion  to  those 
who  come  up  would  be  about  l-6th.  I  find  last 
year  there  were  3,217  attendances,  and  539  of 
those  were  detained  ;  so  that  I  take  it  that  would 
be  about  l-6th  of  the  whole  number  of  women 
examined, 

4639.  Have  you  before  you  the  returns  of  last 
year  ? — 1  have  got  the  returns  from  the  moment 
I  took  charge  of  the  hospital  up  to  the  31st  of 
March  of  the  present  year. 

4640.  Separated  into  years?  — Separated  into 
years. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

4641.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  women 
when  first  brought  up  who  are  diseased,  fresh 
women  ? — The  proportion  of  women  in  the  early 
stages,  that,  is  up  to  1868,  was  about 

4642.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  women  freshly 
coming  to  you  for  the  first  time  now-  Have  you 
any  idea  what  proportion  of  them  are  diseased  ? 
— I  believe  about  70  per  cent.  ;  in  round  numbers 
it  is  about  70  per  cent. 

Chairman. 

4643.  To  what  period  does  that  apply  ? — Now ; 
strangers  who  come  from  unprotected  districts. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

4644.  How  often  have  you  examinations  ? — 
Two  days  a-week  are  appointed,  but,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  women,  I  have  examinations 
every  day ;  that  of  course  allows  them  to  come 
up  singly  or  in  small  numbers ;  in  fact,  I  en- 
deavour to  suit  their  convenience,  and  give  up 
nearly  my  whole  time  to  my  duties  under  the  Acts. 

4645.  How  many  examinations  have  you  each 
day  generally  ? — I  should  suppose  there  would 
be  about  30  appointed  each  day  On  an  average, 
about  60  a-week,  or  from  60  to  70. 

4646.  What  space  of  time  will  an  examination 
occupy  ? — It  depends  altogether  upon  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  with  tact  and  experience, 
one  can  shorten  it, ;  my  examination  commences 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  terminates  at 
one.  During  that  time  I  can  examine  30  women 
carefully. 

4647.  Is  your  examination  confined  to  the 
genital  organs,  or  extended  over  the  whole  body? 
-^It  is  applied  to  the  whole  body.  When  a 
woman  comes  to  me  at  first,  I  take  a  general 
view  of  her ;  I  look  at  her  face,  her  head ;  I 
examine  her  throat,  her  lips,  jalaces  where  sores 
or  evidence  of  disease  are  wont  to  be  found.  I 
then  examine  the  skin  and  the  genitals. 

4648.  You  say  you  have  had  54,000  cases 
during  the  13  years ;  were  all  those  examina- 
tions?— I  said  examinations. 

4649.  Then  how  many  cases  would  that  in- 
clude?— How  many  individual  women,  you  mean? 

4650.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

4651.  You  speak  of  7-8ths,  as  I  understand 
you,  of  the  women  being  diseased  ;  what  do  you 

say? 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued. 
say  ? — On  the  first  application  of  the  Acts.  The 
Acts  at  Aldershot  were  applied  early  in  1867, 
but  the  hospital  there  was  not  open  till  July. 
The  first  lot  of  women  found  diseased  in  Aider- 
shot  were  under  my  care  in  the  Lock  Hospital 
in  London ;  when  I  say  under  my  care,  I  mean 
as  resident  medical  officer.  There  were  visiting 
surgeons  there.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
beds  was  limited  ;  nearly  every  woman  was 
diseased.  At  the  time  I  myself  took  duty  nearly 
7-8ths  of  them  were  diseased. 

4652.  What  proportion  do  you  find  now  of  new 
comers  to  be  diseased  ? — About  70  per  cent,  of 
those  who  come  from  unprotected  stations ;  those 
who  come  from  protected  stations  are  in  very 
much  smaller  proportions. 

4653.  What  is  the  disease  you  generally  find  ? 
— The  diseases  we  most  frequently  find  are 
contagious  discharges ;  but  really  of  late  years, 
especially  in  protected  places,  where  women  are 
able  to  take  more  care  of  themselves  and  prevent 
discharges,  local  sores  are  the  most  common. 

4654.  I  suppose  you  will  have  particulars  as  to 
these  things? — Yes. 

4655.  Can  you  include  those  in  the  return  the 
Chairman  has  asked  you  to  hand  in  ? — Certainly ; 
within  the  last  year  there  were  .3,217  attendances 
for  examination ;  and  of  that  number  539  were 
found  diseased  ;  of  that  number  289  suiFered  from 
gonoiThoea,  and  202  from  j^rimary  syphilis,  com- 
plicated and  uncomplicated,  and  48  from  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  also  complicated  and  uncom- 
plicated. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4656.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say, 
that  amongst  the  new  comers,  gonorrhoea  used  to 
be  the  most  common  affection  ? — No. 

4657.  Aaid  now  it  is  local  sores? — No,  I  do 
not  say  that. 

4658.  What  did  you  say  ? — Among  registered 
prostitutes  generally,  not  new  comers,  it  is 
gonorrhcea. 

4659.  Among  prostitutes  generally  in  all 
stations  subjected  and  unsubjected,  or  at  Aider- 
shot  do  you  mean? — I  am  confining  myself  simply 
to  m]^  own  experience. 

4660.  That  is  at  Aldershot,  is  it  not? — That  is 
at  Aldershot  chiefly. 

4661.  Then  you  say  at  Aldershot,  gonorrhcea 
used  to  be  the  most  common  amongst  women  ? — ■ 
Yes,  there  was  a  larger  proportion. 

4662.  Now  it  is  local  sores  ? — I  do  not  say  so 
at  all.  I  said  there  were  a  larger  proportion  than 
formerly,  but  that  can  be  accounted  for,  gonor- 
hffia  is  still  the  disease  most  prevalent.  I  said 
rgonorrhosa  was  the  most  prevalent  complaint 
found  amongst  prostitutes  subjected  to  the  Acts. 

4663.  Now  ? — Yes,  in  fact  throughout ;  and 
next  to  that,  sores,  comiilicated  or  uncomplicated, 
that  is,  with  gonorrhoea,  warts,  or  some  other 
form  of  venereal. 

4664.  You  gave  some  figures  ? — Yes. 

4665.  Just  repeat  those  figures  ? — I  will  give 
the  number  of  exarainaLions  made  and  the 
number  found  diseased,  with  their  diseases,  and 
if  you  like  to  pick  out  any  year  during  that  time, 
and  ask  any  question  upon  it,  I  will  answer  you. 
I  say  that  during  the  13  years  in  which  1  have 
had  charge  of  the  Aldershot  Hospital  up  to  the 
31st  March  of   the  present   year,  I    conducted 
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54,848  examinations;  that  out  ofthat  number  7,981 
were  found  diseased,  and  treated  in  hospitals  ; 
out  ofthat  number  314  were  sent  to  the  London 
Lock  Hospital ;  of  course,  I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  them,  but  in  my  own  hospital 
7,667  were  treated  during  the  period  of  13  years 
that  I  name.  Of  that  number  4,941  suflFered  from 
gonorrhcea,  and  2,085  from  primary  syphilis. 

4666.  Venereal  sores? — Primarv  syphilis  ;  you 
must  take  my  acceptance  of  it,  if  you  please ; 
2,085  were  suflfering  from  prinjary  sores.  I  am 
giving  my  answer  according  as  the  diseases  are 
usually  classified. 

4667.  I  ask  you  why  you  call  it  primary  syphi- 
lis ? — Because  all  the  sores  that  you  see  in  a  pros- 
titute may  be  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis. 

4668.  You  call  all  these  cases  primary  syphilis, 
those  which  are  not  followed  as  well  as  those 
which  are  followed  by  secondary  symptoms  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  call  them  otherwise. 

4669.  Will  you  answer  my  question ;  you  call 
it  primary  syphilis  whether  syphilitic  or  not  ? — 
No,  I  call  it  primary  syphilis  whether  I  am  able 
to  prove  that  it  is  followed  by  constitutional 
syphilis  or  not.  Some  women  may  leave  the 
district  and  I  may  never  see  them  again. 

4670.  2,085  you  call  primary  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

4671.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  every  one  of 
those  cases  was  syphilitic?— I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that,  any  more  than  another  medical  man 
would  take  upon  him  to  take  his  oath,  that  a 
certain  complaint  which  he  was  treating  was 
absolutely  a  specific  complaint,  pure  and  simple. 

4672.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  probable 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  were  syphilitic  ? — 
I  say  the  larger  portion  of  these  were  syphilitic, 
there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  majority,  followed  by  syphilis  or 
apparently  not. 

4673.  There  were  2,085  cases  of  what  you  call 
jDrimary  syphilis,  but  you  cannot  undertake  to 
say  that  all  those  cases  were  really  syphilitic  ? — 
I  cannot  undertake  to  swear  that  every  one  of 
these  cases  was  or  would  have  been  followed  by 
syphilis,  but  I  am  certain  that  without  treatment 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  would  have  been  ; 
nearly  all,  in  fact. 

4674.  That  is  to  say,  you  hold  an  opinion 
opposed  to  that  held  by  Professor  Lee,  who  gave 
evidence  before  this  Committee  ;  I  could  name 
others,  but  you  hold  an  opinion  opposed  to  his, 
and  you  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  cases 
classified  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  as  primary 
venereal  sores  are  really  syjjhilitic  in  character? 
— I  believe  that  the  largest  proportion  of  them 
are  the  ordinary  mediums  of  introducing  syphilis 
into  the  system  ;  with  women  practising  prostitu- 
tion, it  is  different  to  what  it  is  with  men,  whose 
sores  are  less  irritated. 

4675.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Committee 
by  a  medical  discussion ;  you  have  read,  I  dare 
say.  Professor  Lee's  evidence  ? — I  have  not ;  it 
h^  not  been  supplied  me.  I  have  not  altered 
my  opinions  materially. 

4676.  Therefore,  though  an  expert  upon  the 
subject,  such  as  Professor  Lee,  comes  here  to 
give  evidence,  you  have  not  felt  it  part  of  your 
duty  to  read  his  evidence  ?— I  have  not ;  I  have 
read  his  books,  but  have  not  been  supplied  with 
hise  vidence. 

•    E  E  2  4677.  What 
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4677.  What  is  the  next  figure  ? — 641  secondary 
syphilis. 

4678.  With  regard  to  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis,  ex  necessitate  rei,  they  are  constitutional  ? 
— -They  are. 

4679.  Of  those  you  have  641  ;  is  there  any 
other  further  figure  ? — No,  except  figures  show- 
ing that  there  were  494  sent  into  homes  during 
the  time,  and  534  to  their  friends. 

4680.  What  I  understand  is  this,  that  during 
your  13  years'  experience  at  Aldershot  you  have 
made  54,848  examinations  ;  can  you  tell  me  how 
many  women  those  examinations  represent  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  how  many  different  women ;  you 
see  I  might  examine  a  hundred  this  year,  who 
might  be  away  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  yet 
come  back  again  at  diflFerent  times. 

4681.  Can  you  tell  me  apijroximately  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  can  this  moment,  but  if  you  wish  the  answer 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  it  as  near  as  I  can. 

4682.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  for  any  answer 
you  do  not  wish  to  give  ? — I  can  give  you  an 
instance.  The  week  before  last  three  women 
came  up  for  examination  who  left  several  years 
ago,  and  two  of  them  came  in  different  names,  but 
I  knew  them. 

4683.  You  made  54,848  examinations,  and  of 
that  number  you  found  7,981  were  diseased ; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not? — It  is  so. 

4684.  And  in  46,867  cases,  there  was  no 
disease  ? — No,  no  disease  at  the  moment. 

4685.  In  those  cases  of  disease  there  were 
7,667  cases  you  say  treated  by  yourself? — Yes. 

4686.  Of  those  7,667  cases,  4,941  (that  is  about 
five-eighths)  were  gonorrhosa  ? — The  large  ma- 
jority were  gonorrhoea. 

4687.  And  2,085  were  primary  sores,  which 
you  have  chosen  to  call  primary  syphilis,  and 
only  641  were  distinctly  and  indubitably  con- 
stitutional syphilis  ? — Yes,  as  seen  by  myself. 

4688.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? — It  is  so. 

4689.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  figures 
about  gonorrha'a ;  has  that  proportion  changed 
at  all  during  the  whole  of  your  time  ? — It  has 
changed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
I  find  in  1880  there  were  289  cases  of  gonorrhcea 
and  202  of  primary  syphilis. 

4690.  But  on  the  whole  what  you  call  the 
normal  relationship  is  fairly  represented  by  those 
figures  ? — Fairly  so. 

4691.  Five  thousand  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  2,000 
venereal  sores,  and  641  of  secondary  syphilis? — 
Yes. 

4692.  I  ha;ve  here  Captain  Harris's  Report, 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  no  doubt  ? — It  was 
sent  me  the  other  day. 

4693.  Will  you  turn  to  page  9  under  the  head- 
ing "Aldershot,"  column  32  :  "Annual  Ratio  per 
Cent,  of  Cases  of  Disease  calcidated  on  the  Aver- 
age Number  of  Women  on  the  Register"  ? — Yes. 

4694.  When  did  you  apply  the  Acts  to  Aider- 
shot,  fully  ?— In  1867. 

4695.  When  were  they  in  full  operation? — 
1868. 

4696.  The  end  of  1868  ?— No,  the  beginning, 
it  was  fully  so  when  I  got  there. 

4697.  In  1869,  we  had  better  take  that  year, 
the  per-centage  of  cases  of  disease  in  the  course 
of  the  year  amongst  registered  women  was  144'  16? 
— Yes, 
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4698.  Next  year,  110-85  ;  next  year,  112-85; 
next  year  129-45  ;  that  was  the  year  1872  ;  ihen 
it  increased  again  very  seriously  in  1873,  158  -70  ; 
in  1874  it  is  somewhat  lower,  134-82;  1875, 
148-22;  1876,  155-49;  1877,  166-25:  1878, 
171-96;  1879,  169-12;  1880,  194-55.  Now  do 
I  not  correctly  represent  the  meaning  of  those 
figures  in  decimals  by  saying  that  the  per- 
centages of  disease  have  arisen  from  110'85  in 
1870  to  194-55  in  1880?— Yes. 

4699.  And  that  the  meaning  of  this  latter 
figure  is,  that  every  woman  upon  the  register  has 
been  found  to  be  diseased  about  twice  a  year  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

4700.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? — Quite  so. 

4701.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  say  some- 
think  about  that  ? — I  can  give  certain  reasons 
for  it ;  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  got  much 
reduced  and  the  importation  of  disease  amongst 
the  soldiers  is  very  great,  so  that  the  women 
have  got  diseased  oftener,  and  some  are  re- 
peatedly under  treatment. 

4702.  Then  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes  had  been  hygienically  unfavourable  ? 
— Deciedly  so. 

4703.  Ai\A  the  soldiers  being  themselves 
diseased,  had  diseased  this  limited  number  of 
women,  who  were  too  small  in  number  for  their 
needs? — Quite  so;  that  is  where  prostitutes  are 
in  much  demand. 

4704.  Or  they  had  diseased  each  other  through 
these  women  ? — Disease  had  been  propagated  in 
in  that  way,  at  any  rate,  to  some  extent. 

4705.  You  are  a  believer  in  mediate  contagion, 
are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

4706.  What  would  be  the  remedy  for  that  ? — 
The  remedy  is  to  extend  the  Acts  all  over  the 
country,  and  then  there  would  be  less  disease 
imported  into  Aldershot  and  other  places.  There 
wants  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Acts  to  other 
places,  or  some  laws  that  will  control  prostitution 
and  remedy  disease.  Another  remedy,  cleanli- 
ness, is  needed. 

4707.  What  you  have  just  told  me  is  this, 
that  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  been  too  much 
reduced  ? — I  did  not  say  so ;  I  do  not  say  that 
they  have  been  too  much  reduced,  speaking  as  a 
moralist,  and  one  wishing  to  reduce  prostitution. 

4708.  I  am  speaking  hygienically ;  you  told 
me  that,  hj'gienically  speaking,  the  number  of 
prostitutes  had  become  too  much  reduced  ? — In 
consequence  of  being  reduced,  I  said  disease 
had  increased. 

4709.  In  consequence  of  the  reduced  number 
of  prostitutes,  disease  had  increased  ? — That  was 
one  factor,  certainly.  I  said  also  that  the  importa- 
tion of  disease  during  the  last  few  years,  in  an 
increased  quantity,  wovdd  account  for  it  also. 

4710.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  (and  I  will  ask 
you  to  be  a  little  careful,  for  I  have  gone  into 
these  figures)  that  the  increase  of  disease  amongst 
imported  jDrostitutes  would  account  for  this  rise 
in  the  ijer-centage  of  disease  throughout  the 
year  ? — Certainly  not.  I  say  the  importation  of 
disease  by  soldiers  and  others  diseases  these 
vromen,  and  as  I  have  said  before,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  thing  the  matter  with  them  they  are 
detained  directly. 

4711.  When  you  say  the  reduced  number  of 
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women  tends  to  increase  disease,  do  you  mean 
simply  that  one  woman  has  to  accommodate  a 
greater  number  of  men,  and  therefore  runs  a 
greater  risk  of  herself  becoming  diseased  ? — It  is 
a  fact. 

4712.  Is  that  all  you  mean  to  say?— No; 
there  is  another  reason.  In  Aldershot  and 
Camp  lodgings  with  proper  means  of  ablution 
are  very  scarce  indeed  :  there  are  numbers  who 
are  badly  off  in  that  way,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  keeping  themselves  clean  or  divesting 
themselves  of  the  contagious  matter  that  others 
who  are  more  fortunate  in  possessing  better 
rooms  and  arrangements  have. 

4713.  We  have  it  in  evidence,  in  fact  Pro- 
fessor Lee  gave  expression  to  the  opinion,  and 
though  you  have  not  read  his  evidence,  he  gave 
it  as  a  man  of  great  experience  ?  — I  give  him 
every  credit  for  it.     lie  is  an  eminent  man. 

4714.  The  opinion  he  gave  was  that  real 
sj^philis  bears  some  resemblance  to  small-pox,  and 
is  a  great  protection  to  a  person  who  has  once 
had  it ;  and  that  a  woman  having  once  been 
syphilised  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  fresh 
syphilitic  contagion  ? — I  agree  with  him  partly. 

4715.  That  being  the  case,  these  diseased 
soldiers  are  not  particularly  likely  to  infect  the 
Avomen  of  Aldershot  with  real  syphilis  ? — That 
admits  of  a  double  consideration.  I  did  not  say 
that  there  were  a  large  proportion  of  the  women 
syphilised  in  Aldershot ;  the  soldiers  may  and 
do  give  them  syphilis. 

4716.  In  point  of  fact  what  they  get  from  the 
soldiers  is  really  that  primary  sore,  which  in  a 
woman  who  has  once  been  syphilised,  is  not 
likely  to  produce  secondary  syphilis,  is  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  in  herself  the  symptoms  may  remain  local. 

4717^  Though  not  producing  secondary  syphilis 
or  constitutional  svphilis  in  herself,  it  might 
through  her  merely  as  a  conduit  pipe,  produce  it 
in  men  having  gone  with  her  ? — You  mean  by 
mediate  contagion. 

4718.  I  do  ? — 1  accept  what  you  say,  that  they 
can  conduct  by  mediate  contagion  disease  from 
one  person  to  another  ;  that  I  am  sure  of,  though 
it  has  been  doubted  in  sucli  a  number  of  cases  as 
I  have  supposed  myself.  In  some  cases  it  certainly 
does  exist.  With  regard  to  the  question  you  put  to 
me  before,  and  my  answer  as  to  a  woman  syphilised 
once  being  free  from  it  afterwards,  and  having  a 
sore,  not  of  a  sj-philitic  character,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prove  in  an  ordinary  prostitute. 
She  niay  appear  to  be  free  from  syphilis,  and 
still  this  sore  may  produce  syphilis.  It  is  an  old 
axiom  that  if  a  person  has  thoroughly  gone 
through  the  stages-  of  syphilis  and  come  out 
healthv  and  so  on,  that  person  is  not  liable  either 
to  a  relapse  or  re- infection,  but  it  is  a  matter  very 
difficult  to  prove,  with  prostitutes  whose  habits 
tend  to  prevent  permanent  cure. 

4719.  It  is  a  matter  of  undisputed  medical 
opinion  that  they  are  immensely  less  likely,  is  it 
not  so  ? — It  is  an  opinion ;  but  a  prostitute  is 
almost  an  exception  to  the  rule,  because  she  is 
leading  the  very  life  that  propagates  syphilis  and 
prevents  the  cure  of  syphilis  unless  early  treated. 

4720.  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  an  accovmt 
of  certain  regiments  :  I  think  Major  Lawson 
conducted  an  inquiry  at  Aldershot  some  years 
aero,  and  found  a  certain   number  of  regiments 
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located  together  (I  think  it  was  in  the  Xorth 
Camp :  at  any  rate  they  were  located  close  to- 
gether) under  absolutely  the  same  conditions,  as 
far  as  any  one  could  judge,  and  yet  the  ratio  of 
disease  among  them  varied  more  than  in  the  case 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  stations  ;  do  you  re- 
collect that  case  ? — I  remember  conversing  with 
Mr.  Lawson  at  the  time  he  was  making"  those 
experiments  and  inquiries. 

4721.  There  was  an  enormous  difference? — 
There  was  a  great  difference. 

4722.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  difference 
attributed  to  mediate  contagion  ? — -No. 

4723.  You  cannot  give  any  evidence  of  that 
sort  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
mediate  contagion  caused  the  difference,  cer- 
tainlj-. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

4724.  With  regard  to  your  remark  about 
primary  syphilis,  I  suppose  what  you  mean  to 
say  is  that  you  cannot  tell  on  seing  a  primary- 
sore  whether  it  will  give  secondary  disease  or 
not  ? — You  cannot  in  very  recent  cases.  As  I 
said  before,  the  sores  in  the  women  that  really 
are  the  precui-sors  of  syphilis  are  almost  alwavs 
soft  sores ;  there  is  most  frequently  a  certain 
amount  of  ulceration  in  them.  When  i  have 
heard  it  said  a  hard  chancre  could  be  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  a  woman's  vagina,  I  say  I  believe  it 
impossible  with  a  prostitute,  because  the  irrita^ 
tion  which  produces  secretion  in  a  hard  sore  out- 
side would  do  the  same  thing  inside,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  rare  occurrence  to  overlook  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  symptom  of  disease. 

4725.  Therefore,  although  you  disagree  with 
Mr.  Lee,  who  is  an  undoubted  authority,  you 
agree  with  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
others,  men  who  are  in  an  equal  postltion  with 
]\Ir.  Lee  ;  the  balance  of  opinion  is  so  equal,  that 
you  agree  with  men  as  eminent  as  ]\Ir.  Lee  on 
that  question  ? — Certainly. 

4726.  In  examining  women  your  examination 
is  general ;  you  do  not  confine  it  to  the  genital 
organs  ? — No,  it  is  general.  I  examine,  as"  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  body. 

4727.  Therefore,  tiie  examination  is  of  that 
nature  which  according  to  Mr.  Lee  would  render 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  woman  to  escaije 
detection  if  suffering  from  disease  ?  —  Almost 
impossible. 

4728.  Therefore,  in  your  own  examination,  very 
few  or  none  do  escape  ? — I  think  very  few  indeed 
can  escape. 

4729.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  a 
former  witness  about  what  we  may  call  the 
quality  of  disease  now  and  before  the  Acts  were 
in  operation;  can  you  give  us  any  evidence  on 
that  point  ? — The  forms  of  disease  at  the  present 
day  in  Aldershot  are  extraordinarily  modified ; 
we  meet  with  very  few  severe  cases  among 
registered  women  now.  There  are  some  that 
are  brought  from  unprotected  stations  who  have 
had  no  treatment  or  improper  treatment,  cases 
that  have  been  neglected  and  suffered  thereby. 
Occasionally  we  do  meet  with  very  severe  cases. 
I  have  had  some  such  during  the  jDresent  year, 
but  they  were  imported  from  other  places  and 
not  where  the  Acts  have  been  enforced. 

4730-  Regarding   the    actual    examination   of 
E  E  3  the 
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Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
the  women ;  do  the  women  ever  complain  of  its 
being  painful  ? — Not  at  all. 

4731.  It  is  not  of  a  prolonged  nature  :  how 
long  does  the  examination  of  an  individual  case 
take  ? — As  I  say,  I  take  my  time  about  it.  They 
come  up,  not  in  large,  but  in  small  numbers.  I 
may  talk  to  them  for  10  minutes  or  so.  You 
know  that  the  time  with  an  experienced  hand  is 
not  long. 

4732.  Is  any  force  ever  used  to  force  the 
women  on  to  the  table  ? — Certainly  not ;  none  what- 
ever ;  they,  of  their  own  will,  place  themselves. 

4733.  Can  she  by  saying  she  will  voluntarily 
give  up  the  profession  escape  the  examination 
even  when  in  the  room  beside  you? — Every 
effort  is  made  to  get  the  women  to  give  it  up. 
Tliere  is  none  but  a  confirmed  prostitute 
examined;  no  one  but  a  woman  getting  her 
living  by  prostitution  is  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts.  No  one  but  a  woman  on  the 
police  register,  and  who  acknowledges  that  she  is 
a  prostitute  is  found  in  the  examining  room. 

4734.  She,  at  all  events,  knows  that  she  can 
avoid  examination  by  giving  up  the  profession  ? 
— Most  decidedly;  she  knows  it. 

4735.  Is  anybody  admitted  to  the  room  while 
the  examination  is  going  on  ?— Only  myself  and 
the  nurse  are  allowed  to  be  present.  Of  course, 
if  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals  came  down  he  would 
if  he  wished,  be  there,  or  if  any  medical  man  con- 
nected with  the  Acts  in  other  places,  or  some  others 
interested  in  the  matter,  I  should  make  a  point 
in  their  favour  ;  otherwise  it  is  privately  carried 
on,  the  nurse  being  the  only  person  present.  I 
have  allowed  a  mother  to  be  present  when  she 
wished  it,  and  she  has  been  only  too  glad  to  get 
her  daughter  detained  when  she  has  been  found 
more  or  less  severely  diseased. 

4736.  When  patients  leave  the  hospital,  does 
the  authority  of  the  Acts  over  them  continue  ? — 
They  are  perfectly  free ;  of  course  you  kno  w 
their  being  placed  on  the  register  subjects  them 
to  the  operation  -for  a  year,  but  after  being  in 
the  hospital,  should  no  further  Act  of  prostitution 
occur,  they  are  free.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
go  away.  A  woman  discharged  from  the  hospital 
is  a  free  woman,  and  can  go  where  she  likes. 
She  is  not  treated  as  a  prostitute  any  longer  un- 
less she  likes  to  remain  so,  and  she  is  not  under 
the  police,  if  she  likes  to  give  up  that  mode  of  life. 

4737.  You  mean,  she  might  resign  her  profes- 
gioji  ? — After  she  leaves  the  hospital  she  is  a  free 
woman,  and  no  one  has  any  control  over  her  at  all 
unless  she  goes  back  to  prostitution. 

4738.  We  have  heard  about  mediate  contagion  ; 
of  course  you  are  aware  that  that  is  a  very  con- 
troverted point  in  the  profession? — I  have  heard 
that  it  is  so.  1  have  my  own  opinion  about  it,  I 
believe  in  it  from  actual  proof. 

4739.  I  suppose  there  is  little  doubt  that  since 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion the  women  are  cleaner  than  they  used  to  be  ? 
— Wherever  they  have  the  opportunity  they  are 
much  cleaner. 

4740.  Therefore  the  chances  of  contagion  are 
much  less  than  they  were  formerly  ? — The 
chances  are  much  less  where  the  means  are  used 
to  pi-event  contagion.  I  say  it  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, preventible  by  using  proper  care  and  ablu- 
tions.    It  is  amongst  the  dirty  women  who  are  not 
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able  to  use  proper  ablutions  and  'necessary  safe- 
guards, that  the  contagion  chiefly  exists.  I  never 
said  that  the  women  who  were  clean  were  capable 
of  extensive  mediate  contagion.  It  is  the  dirty 
women  who  propagate  the  disease  in  that  way  as 
well  as  by  direct  contagion. 

4741.  The  actual  secretion  from  a  syphilitic 
sore  in  the  male  is  very  trifling,  is  it  not? — It  is 
not  much  in  quantity  of  course. 

4742.  And  the  less  the  quantity,  the  more 
trifling  the  risk  from  the  so-called  mediate  con- 
tagion ? — Certainly.  In  this  matter  of  mediate 
contagion,  I  am  speaking  of  a  woman  having  had 
intercourse  with  20  different  men,  and  not  clean- 
ing herself  after  connection  ;  I  say  it  is  only  fair 
to  assume  that  after  having  connection  with  a  lot 
of  these  men,  although  she  may  be  healthy,  they 
being  diseased,  subsequent  connection  might  dis- 
ease a  young  recruit ;  that  is,  by  mediate  con- 
tagion. I  should  not  advance  this  statement 
unless  I  could  prove  it. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4743.  Within  what  period  of  time  would  that 
be  ? — During  the  time  she  is  having  connection 
with  them. 

4744.  In  what  time  ?  ■ —  In  the  course  of  an 
afternoon  and  night  she  affords  intercourse  with 
that  number. 

4745.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  ?  —Yes. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

4746.  I  think  you  said  the  facilities  for  ablu- 
tion at  Aldershot  are  very  trifling  ? — Very  tri- 
fling. Healthy  lodgings  are  very  scarce  ;  a  good 
many  of  these  women  have  very  little  opportunities 
forkeepingthemselvesclean.  They  do  the  best  they 
can,  having  regard  to  their  very  limited  means. 

4747.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what 
facilities  there  are  for  ablution  amongst  the 
soldiers  ? — No.  I  remember  that  ablution  rooms 
were  erected  in  connection  with  certain  barracks, 
but  they  were  not  used.  They  did  not  use 
them  for  their  proper  purposes. 

4748.  We  have  heard  about  the  possibility  of 
women  passing  on  syphilis  ;  though  not  having 
on  herself  any  of  the  evidences  of  that  syphilis, 
she  may  possibly  have  a  sore  that  may  transmit 
syphilis  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  that  any 
sore  that  a  woman  has  would  not  be  followed  by 
syphilis ;  although  she  might  by  treatment 
escape  visible  constitutional  symptom^,  still  she 
may  by  contact  pass  syphilis  to  somebody  else. 

4749.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  opinion 
entertained  regarding  the  Acts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aldershot  by  resident  people,  such  as 
magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.  ? — Yes  ; 
only  one  day  last  week  I  was  informed  that  the 
clerk  to  the  justices  wished  to  see  the  Committee; 
he  has  a  memorial  signed  by  all  the  magistrates 
who  have  occupied  the  Bench  there  for  years, 
expressing  their  opinion  of  the  Acts,  the  great 
good  they  have  done,  and  the  regret  they  would 
experience  if  they  were  done  away  with  ;  I  have 
seen  the  memorial,  with  the  magistrates'  signa- 
tures appended  to  it ;  these  magistrates  at  times 
visit  the  hospital  under  my  charge  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  working,  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  it. 

4750.  What 
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Chairman. 

4750.  What  is  this  memorial  you  refer  to? — 
This  was  a  memorial  that  the  magistrates  signed  ; 
I  do  not  know  who  it  was  got  up  by,  probably  by 
themselves,  they  knowing  that  this  Committee 
was  sitting ;  the  clerk  wished  to  speak  to  the 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Acts,  and  the  condition  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  he  has  seen  it  since  the  Acts 
came  into  operation. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

4751.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints 
from  the  women  of  harsh  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  police  carrying  out  their  functions  at  Alder- 
shot  under  the  Acts? — No,  none;  I  always 
make  a  point  of  asking  the  women  if  they  have 
anything  at  all  to  complain  of. 

4752.  Would  they  be  likely  to  complain  to 
you  ? — They  would.  They  know  very  well  they 
have  got  a  very  good  friend  in  me.  They  know 
that  I  do  all  I  can  to  get  them  off  the  streets 
and  send  them  to  their  friends.  I  may  say  that 
I  am  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Refuge. 
When  I  say  the  Local  Refuge,  it  is  one  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diocesan  penitentiary  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Bishop  and  a  proper  management 
at  Basingstoke.  I  not  only  help  women  from  my 
hospital  into  homes,  but  others  from  the  streets 
who  have  not  yet  got  under  the  observation  of  the 
the  police  or  placed  on  their  Register.  I  received 
a  letter  this  morning  from  the  wife  of  the  Vicar  of 
Vauxhall,  who  has  a  beautifully  managed  little 
home  there,  and  occasionally  she  receives  women 
from  my  hospital.  I  asked  her  two  or  three 
days  ago  if  she  could  help  me  to  rescue  two  little 
girls,  13  years  of  age,  by  taking  them.  They 
were  found  acting  loosely  about  the  streets,  and 
a  kind  person  had  taken  them  into  the  Refuge,  and 
did  not  so  far  know'  what  to  do  with  them.  She 
sent  word  to  me  this  morning  that  she  will  en- 
deavour to  take  them  both.  The  women  we  are 
speaking  of  all  know  that  in  looking  to  me  they 
look  to  a  friend  that  would  help  them  in  every 
possible  way.  I  would  not  tolerate  police  abuse  ; 
if  I  thought  it  possible  that  there  could  be  any, 
I  would  throw  up  the  whole  affair  at  once  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible any  could  exist. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morgan. 

4753.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible?— Because  all  the  police  who  are  engaged 
under  these  Acts  have  their  instructions,  and 
they  are  very  strict  instructions,  while  the  men 
are  very  respectable.  They  are  picked  men,  and 
know  very  well  that  they  would  get  into  great 
disrepute  and  disgrace  if  they  were  to  do  wrong. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed  them  they  are  most 
careful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

4754.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
evidence  given  before  this  Select  Committee  by 
Inspector  Anniss? — My  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  that. 

4755.  I  will  read  two  questions  put  by  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck  to  Mr.  Anniss;  at  Question 
4233  he  is  asked,  "  Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  a  lecture  lately  delivered  at  Whitehaven 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gladstone,  who  is  the  agent  or 
representative  of  the  Northern  Counties  League 
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for  Abolishingthe  State  Regulation  of  Vice,"'  and 
in  particular  to  the  following  paragraph :  "  The 
officials  appointed  under  the  Acts  are  responsible 
only  to  the  War  and  Admiralty  Departments; 
that  is  an  error  ?"  (yj.)  "  Yes."  The  next  ques- 
tion is  this :  "  Those  men  have  at  their  mercy 
females  of  all  kinds,  and  their  cowardly  and 
brutal  conduct  made  it  absolutely  dangerous  for 
a  decent  woman  in  a  place  like  Aldershot  to  an- 
swer any  question  put  by  a  soldier  be  it  ever  so 
proper  ?  "  So  far  as  your  experience  of  the  Acts, 
and  knowledge  of  their  working  go,  is  there  any 
foundation  of  truth  for  that  observation  ? — It  is  a 
most  untrue  observation,  virtuous  women,  whether 
Sf)eaking  to  soldiers  or  not,  are  protected  by  the 
metropolitan  police.  The  metropolitan  police 
know  well  the  diffe]fence  between  a  prostitute 
and  a  virtuous  woman,  and  if  they  interferred  at 
all  it  would  be  in  a  case  of  bad  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  soldier,  or  anyone  else.  I  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  police  under  these  Acts  is  a 
protection  to  virtuous  women.  Virtuous  women 
come  to  them  for  advice,  and  information ;  it  is 
only  prostitutes  they  have  to  deal  with,  not 
virtuous  women  in  their  official  duties,  and  tliey 
could  not  make  a  mistake  like  that  insinuated. 

Chairman. 

4756.  Ave  you  speaking  of  your  own  expe- 
rience at  Aldershot? — I  am  speaking  from 
information ;  I  am  constantly  making  inquiries,  so 
it  is  my  own  experience  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  experi- 
ence from  questioning  and  inquiries  generally  go. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

4757.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  remarks  of 
this  sort  at  Aldershot? — Never  once. 

4758.  There  has  never  been  a  question  brought 
before  you  for  examination  ? — No. 

4759.  Not  even  rumours  of  svich  a  thina:  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4760.  You  say  you  have  conducted  upwards  of 
50,000  examinations  ? — Yes. 

4761.  And  I  think  you  say  in  all  cases  you 
make  a  point  of  inquiring  before  you  examine  a 
woman;  you  put  questions  to  her  before  ex- 
amining her,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  she  is  a 
prostitute  or  not? — Certainly. 

4762.  In  the  course  of  your  experience,  have 
you  come  across  any  case  in  which  a  virtuous 
woman  has  been  brought  before  you  for  examina- 
tion ? — Certainly  not  by  the  police  in  that  way. 
I  remember  when  I  first  came  there  there  were 
two  or  three,  I  may  say  a  good  many  more  than 
two  or  three,  who  were  virtuous  women,  who  had 
come  from  other  places,  and  put  themselves  into 
a  position  with  men,  in  order  to  be  brought  by  the 
police  to  me  to  get  the  treatment  in  the  Lock 
hospital  that  they  could  not  get  elsewhere  ;  but 
there  has  been  no  virtuous  woman  ever  brought 
up,  or  anyone  who  has  signed  a  paper,  or  sub- 
mitted, who  has  not  been  a  prostitute, 

4763.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no 
virtuous  woman,  within  your  knowledge,  has 
been  compulsorily  brought  before  you  by  the 
police  for  examination  ? — There  has  been  no 
virtuous  woman  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
these  Acts. 

E  E  4  4764.  Is 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

4764.  Is  not  this  examination  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  examinations  of  women,  by  surgeons 
in  private  practice  are  conducted? — Certainly. 

4765.  No  extraordinary  harshness  is  resorted 
to?' — None  whatever. 

4766.  "With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  streets. 
You  are  aware  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  is  very  indecent  and  riotoiis, 
and  that  scenes  take  place  outside  the  examining 
house,  with  those  women  which  are  oifensive  to 
decency  and  morality  ;  does  j^our  exj^erience 
enable  you  to  deny  that  ? — Certainly.  I  can 
state  that  they  come  up  with  commendable  regu- 
larity; they  are  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  clean   and  decent  in   their  appear- 

.  ance,  and  they  come  up  alone,  that  is  to  say,  not 
accompanied  by  men. 

4767.  Not  in  groups? — If  they  come  up  in 
groups  they  are  not  more  than  two  or  four  to- 
gether, or  some  small  number. 

4768.  There  is  no  disturbance  or  rioting  in  the 
streets  outside  ? — None  whatever. 

4769.  Nothing  that  would  net  be  observable  in 
the  street  on  an  ordinary  occasion  ? — No,  1  think 
not. 

4770.  Are  those  women  known  as  Queen's 
women,  do  you  know  ? — I  never  heard  the  name 
mentioned  in  mj-  life  by  any  woman  subject  to 
the  Acts.  I  believe  it  a  manufactured  term 
which  does  not  originate  from  these  women. 

Mr.  Hojjwood. 

4771.  Never?  "Not  in  Aldershot  streets  or 
amongst  Aldershot  women. 

4772.  You  have  heard  the  term? — I  think  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  I  was  asked  that 
question,  but  I  never  heard  the  term  applied  to 
any  women  I  knew,  and  it  is  not  used  in  Aider- 
shot,  certainly. 

4773.  You  said  j"ou  had  never  heard  of  the 
term  ? — Never,  in  Aldershot. 

477^^.  You  say  the  street  where  the  examina- 
tion takes  place  is  as  orderly  as  any  other  street? 
— It  is  not  a  street. 

4775.  The  place  ? — I  mean  to  say  it  is  away 
a  short  distance  from  Aldershot. 

4776.  It  is  away  from  Aldershot  you  sav  ? — 
It  is. 

4777.  Is  it  outside  the  town? — It  is  outside 
the  town. 

4778.  Is  there  anybody  living  near  it  ? — There 
are  people  living  tolerably  near  it. 

4779.  Men  and  women  ? — Families. 

4780.  Children?— Yes. 

4781.  Is  it  not  perfectly  well  known  what  the 
women  are  going  there  for  ? — I  should  suppose 
those  who  live  near  know  what  they  go  there  for, 
but  no  one  has  objected. 

4782.  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  are  reallv 
prostitutes  by  their  dress  and  manner?- — 1  do 
not  think  they  would  be  taken  for  prostitutes  bv 
their  dress  and  manner  when  they  come  up. 

478.').  You  reall}'  say  so  ? — I  have  alrcadj-  said 
they  come  quietly  and  oi'derly. 

4784.  Is  it  not  evident  by  their  manner  and 
dress  that  thej"  are  prostitutes  r — I  say  they  come 
up  so  quietly  and  mannerly  as  a  rule,  that  unless 
people  were  told,  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
inoM'  they  were  prostitutes. 

4785.  I  ask  you  again,  have  yon  a  doubt  that 
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people  would  know  by  their  appearance  that  they 
are  prostitutes? — Speaking  for  myself  I  should 
know  directly,  but.  I  say  with  regard  to  others 
there  might  be  a  doubt.  Their  dress  and  man- 
ners would  not  betray  their  trade. 

4786.  You  say  "there  might  be  a  doubt?" — 
There  might  be  a  doubt. 

4787.  What  days  have  you  for  examining  the 
Women  ?  —Two  days  in  the  week  are  appointed, 
but  on  every  day  I  examine. 

4788.  How  many  come  on  each  day  usually  ? 
— There  would  be  probably  60  in  the  week,  30 
one  day,  20  another,  and  the  other  10  on  the 
intermediate  days. 

4789.  Between  what  hours  do  they  come  to 
you? — Between  10  and  1  are  the  officially 
directed  hours. 

4790.  And  how  long  do  you  devote  to  each 
case? — About  10  minutes,  more  or  less. 

4791.  You  say  that  no  virtuous  woman  has 
been  subjected  to  examination  ;  have  you  never 
heard  any  such  complaints  ? — Never  any  com- 
plaint that  would  hold  water. 

4792.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  say  ? — Yes. 

4793.  Then  you  have  heard  complaints  ? — I 
have  heard  complaints,  perhaps  two,  since  I  have 
been  there,  but  in  each  case  I  have  had  the  in- 
spector of  police  in,  and  the  women  have  them- 
selves acknowledged  that  their  objections  have 
been  all  nonsense.  The  complaint  has  not  been 
that  they  were  badly  used,  or  anything  of  that 
kind ;  it  has  been  a  complaint  as  to  the  degree  of 
prostitution  which  should  bring  them  there,  but 
their  statement  has  been  proved  false  in  each  case. 

4794.  Did  you  think  that  complaint  as  to  the 
degree  and  proof  of  prostitution  ?— I  thought  it 
of  such  importance  that  before  examining  the 
women  (and  mind  you,  they  did  not  object),  I 
made  inquiries  ;  I  would  never  examine  a  woman, 
even  if  she  asked  me,  unless  1  was  sure  that  she 
was  a  prostitute .  In  each  of  the  cases  I  allude 
to  I  asked  the  inspector  to  come  in,  and  I  had 
the  admission  of  the  women  themselves,  that 
they  were  common  prostitutes. 

4795.  And  you  decided  it  then  and  there  ? — 
With  the  aid  of  the  woman  herself;  I  had  her 
own  acknowledgment  after  fair  inquiry. 

4796.  Andyou  decided  there  and  then  thatitwas 
so  ? — Yes,  with  the  aid  of  the  women's  admission. 

4797.  You  heard  the  inspector,  and  you  heard 
her  ? — Yes,  and  decided  upon  their  statements, 

4798.  And  you  said, "  You  must  be  examined"? 
— I  did  not  say  so. 

4799.  Did  you  not  examine  her? — I  told  you 
beforehand  that  she  did  not  object  to  being 
examined.  It  was  I  who  would  not  examine  her 
without  she  admitted  her  position. 

4800.  Would  you  give  me  the  names  of 
those  two  women  to  whom  you  refer  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  am  compelled  to  give  the  names,  but  I 
can  do  that  if  absolutely  necessary. 

4801.  How  many  of  such  cases  have  you  had  ? 
— Two  or  three  ;  not  more,  in  my  district ;  I  will 
give  you  the  names  if  you  want  them. 

4802.  Are  they  common  women? — They  were 
common  women. 

4803.  You  decided  that,  did  you  not,  upon  the 
evidence  ? — I  decided  that  upon  their  own  sig- 
nature, upon  their  stating  that  they  were ;  in 
fact,  upon  their  own  admission. 

4804.  Then 
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4804.  Then  they  signed  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion ? —  They  did  so  before  I  had  seen  them  or 
they  would  not  have  been  there. 

4805.  After  they  had  signed  a  voluntary  sub- 
missioii  they  pleaded  to  you  that  they  were  not 
common  women  ? — They  told  an  infamous  false- 
hood, and  said  that  they  had  only  been  knocking 
about  a  little  bit. 

4806.  You  decided  against  them  ? — They  de- 
cided against  themselves  by  their  own  admis- 
sion. 

4807.  You  told  us  something  about  virtuous 
women,  when  you  first  had  to  do  with  the  Acts, 
coming  to  the  place  and  getting  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  in  order  to  be  treated  by  you  ? — 
I  said  that  I  was  so  informed,  and  in  fact  I 
knew  that  although  they  were  in  the  hospital  and 
had  been  under  treatment  there,  they  were  not 
common  women,  but  that  they  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time,  that  they  could  get  no  necessary 
treatment  elsewhere,  and  that  they  had  put  them- 
selves into  brothels  in  order  to  come  where  treat- 
ment could  be  got. 

4808.  Then  you  say  respectable  women  put 
themselves  into  the  position  of  prostitutes  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Acts? — I  say  so  deter- 
minedly. 

4809.  Do  you  know  that  a  respectable  person 
cannot  get  the  benefit  of  the  Acts  without  that  ? 
— I  know  very  well,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  Acts,  they  deceived  the  police  and  deceived 
me. 

4810.  Would  you  answer  the  question  ? — Yes. 

4811.  Do  you  know  that  no  respectable  woman 
can  get  the  benefit  of  the  Acts  for  surgical  treat- 
ment under  them  without  confessing  herself  first 
to  be  a  prostitute  ? — She  might  get  relief  from 
any  one  of  the  surgeons. 

4812.  I  ask  you  distinctly,  on  your  word,  is 
not  that  so,  that  no  respectable  woman  could  be 
received  into  the  hospital  as  a  respectable  woman  ? 
— Certainly  ;  I  allow  that ;  not  in  the  hospital. 

4813.  But  that  she  must  first  confess  herself 
to  be  a  prostitute  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Acts  ? 
—  She  must  be  a  prostitute,  or  pass  as  one. 

4814.  She  must  confess  herself  to  be  a  pros- 
titute, is  my  question  ? — She  must  be  a  prosti- 
tute before  she  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  Acts. 

4815.  You  tell  me  that  a  number  of  women 
you  have  known  have  been  treated  under  the 
Acts  ? — You  are  exaggerating  what  I  stated  ;  I 
said  13  years  ago,  and  I  believe  since,  when  we 
had  some  very  bad  cases  in  the  hospital,  some  of 
them  told  me,  before  they  left,  and  others,  the 
nurses,  that  they  had  come  there  from  other 
places,  that  they  had  got  into  brothels,  were 
found  there  by  the  police  (and  in  that  way  they 
came  to  me),  and  that  they  so  acted  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

4816.  Did  not  you  tell  me  that  you  knew  uf 
respectable  people  who  had  come  into  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  be  cured,  not  prostitutes? — I 
did  ;  I  spoke  of  what  occurred  years  ago. 

4817.  Did  you  not  speak  of  a  number  ? — I  said 
"  a  few,"  a  certain  number ;  you  exaggerate,  you 
speak  of  "  a  number  "'  as  if  I  meant  a  hundred  or 
two. 

0.44. 
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4818.  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least;  I 
asked  you  to  put  it  in  your  own  way  ;  you  did 
say  a  certain  number,  and  I  ask  you  whether 
anyone  of  those  could  have  got  the  benefit  of 
that  hospital  treatment  without  confessing  them- 
selves to  be  prostitutes  ? — If  they  told  the  truth, 
certainly  not. 

4819.  You  say  the  two  you  spoke  of  confessed 
themselves  under  their  own  hands  to  be  prosti- 
tutes?— Yes. 

4820.  Where  did  you  find  them?— In  the  first 
place  the  police  found  them  out  as  prostitutes  ; 
then  the  act  cf  submission  i^  their  own  act 
surely. 

4821.  Just  look  at  the  voluntary  submission 
and  show  me  where  there  is  anything  there 
about  a  person  confessing  herself  to  be  a  prosti- 
tute. {The  document  icas  handed  to  the  Witness)? 
— Here  it  is. 

4822.  There  is  nothing  there  about  voluntary 
submission,  is  there  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you  ; 
but  the  Act  only  applies  to  prostitutes;  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  thing  if  in  every  certificate  a 
woman  was  compelled  to  say  every  three  words 
"  I  am  a  prostitute.''  She  says  there  that  she 
acknowledges  she  is  under  the  Act,  therefore  she 
acknowledges  herself  to  be  a  prostitute. 

4823.  It  does  not  say  so? — But  it  does- 

4824.  It  does  not;  I  will  read  it ;  I,  A.  B., 
''  of  so  and  so,  in  pursuance  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Acts,  by  this  submission,  voluntarily  sub- 
ject myself  to  a  periodical  medical  examination?  " 
— Xobody  could  say  that  but  a  prostitute 
legally. 

4825.  That  is  your  argument ;  you  gay  she 
confesses  it  under  her  hand,  I  show  you  that  she 
does  not  ? — My  argument  is  that  she  does,  be- 
cause the  Act  applies  to  prostitutes,  and  to 
prostitutes  alone,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
sign  under  the  Act  unless  she  was  a  prosti- 
tute. 

4826.  Do  you  say  you  have  known  of  no  com- 
plaint of  the  police,  besides  those  two  instances 
you  spoke  of  to  me  ? — I  do  not  call  those  com- 
l^laints,  neither  do  the  police. 

4827.  Then  you  know  of  no  complaints  of  the 
police  ? — Xo,  none  whatever. 

4828.  And  you  give,  as  a  reason,  that  they  are 
such  respectable  men? — Not  at  all.  Xot  that 
alone,  I  say  they  are  picked  men,  and  they  have 
their  reputation  to  uphold. 

4829.  Are  you  aware  that  the  detectives  also 
are  picked  men? — They  are  picked  for  their  par- 
ticular aptness. 

4830.  These  men  are  detectives,  are  they  not? 
— I  do  not  call  them  detectives. 

4831.  You  do  not? — Xo,  not  ordinary  detec- 
tives. 

4832.  I  do  not  say  ordinary  detectives,  but 
they  are  detectives? — They  are  detectives,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  to  discover  these  cases. 

4833.  You  have  heard  of  detectives  proving 
false  to  their  trust? — I  have. 

4834.  And  committing  all  sorts  of  improprie- 
ties ? — I  have. 

4835.  Then  it  is  not  because  these  men  are 
detectives  that  they  are  to  be  relied  upon? — lam 
speaking  of  those  I  have  known  and  none  others; 
you  might  have   50  men  just  as  bad  as  those  I 

F  F    "  have 
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Mr.  Hopwood — continued, 
liave  known  are   good,  but    I    do    not   think    it 
likely. 

4836.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  girl  named 
Vokes  ? — I  never  heard  the  name. 

4837.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Pursey  ? — I  remember  the  case ;  I  did  not  know 
Mrs.  Pursey. 

4838.  You  know  that  she  committed  suicide 
by  being  put  under  the  Act  ? — I  do  not ;  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  case  of  accidental  death. 

4839.  She  did  commit  suicide,  did  she  not  ? — I 
do  not  believe  it  after  considering  the  subject. 

4840.  Did  not  the  coroner's  jury  find  that  as  a 
fact  ? — It  was  an  open  question,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  to  this  day.  She  was  put  down  as  a 
suicide  ;  it  occurred  in  a  place  where  accidental 
deaths  often  occurred. 

4841.  You  do  not  think  she  committed  suicide 
because  she  did  not  like  periodical  examination  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  it  at  all.  She  had  never  been 
subjected  to  examination  under  the  Acts. 

Chairman. 

4842.  Was  Mrs.  Pursey  a  prostitute  ? — She 
was  an  actress,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  police  and  others,  she  had  been  leading  such  a 
life  as  subjected  her  to  the  Acts.  She  was  told 
by  the  police  that  she  had  done  so,  and  (as  in  all 
cases)  she  was  warned  by  the  police  if  she  went 
on  in  that  way  she  would  have  to  be  subjected  to 
the  Acts ;  she  went  away  to  Windsor ;  she  was 
not  brought  under  the  Acts  at  all.  I  never  saw 
her,  and  consequently  did  not  know  her.  She  came 
back  again  and  I  am  told  commenced  her  former 
conduct,  but  she  never  came  near  me ;  she  was 
not  under  the  Acts.  She  was  only  told  by  the 
police  what  would  occur  if  she  went  on  in  the 
manner  she  was  doing.  She  was  picked  out  as  a 
case  against  the  Acts.  I  know  nothing  person- 
ally of  her. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

4843.  She  only  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  said  she  committed  suicide. 
Did  you  happen  to  see  a  letter  of  hers,  which 
appeared  in  the  papers  ? — 1  happen  to  have 
heard  of  a  letter  that  had  been  sent :  I  do  not 
know  that  I  read  it ;  still  I  believe  that  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  "  Telegraph,"  written  by  or  for 
her. 


Mr.  Hopiuood — continued. 

4844.  It  did  allege  that  she  had  no  chance  of 
living,  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  those 
acting  under  the  Acts,  did  it  not? — I  do  not 
know  what  it  did  allege;  very  probably  it  did  so. 
but  I  cannot  see  that  that  statement  is  well 
founded,  even  if  it  was  made,  as  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  lead  a  quiet  life,  or  go  elsewhere 
if  she  liked,  but  as  I  said  before  there  was  no 
blame  whatever  attached  to  the  police ;  they 
simply  did  their  duty,  and  did  so  in  a  kind 
way. 

4845.  How  can  you  tell  that  ?— I  say  it,  be- 
cause it  is  so.  I  knew  the  police  that  were  there 
at  the  time,  and  I  know  they  were  all  proper, 
respectable,  and  kind-hearted  men,  and  I  never 
heard  that  she  said  they  treated  her  badly, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  They  told  her  that  if 
she  led  a  certain  life,  she  would  be  brought 
under  the  Acts. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

4846.  Had  she  ever  actually  been  examined  ? 
— Never ;  she  had  never  been  brought  under  the 
Acts  at  all.  The  police  told  her  she  would  be, 
if  she  were  not  more  careful  in  her  conduct. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

4847.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  a  woman 
would  mind  being  examined  ?—  I  do  not  say  so  ; 
a  prostitute  would  not ;  you  stated  that  she  com- 
mitted suicide  from  fear  of  being  brought  under 
the  Acts,  and  I  say  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
avoid  them  ;  you  cannot  compel  anyone  to  be 
brought  under  the  Acts. 

4848.  She  might  be  falsely  accused  ? — She 
could  not  be  brought  under  the  Acts  then ;  she 
has  the  magistrates  to  go  to. 

4849.  But  is  not  the  appearing  in  an  open 
court  of  magistrates,  something  for  a  woman  to 
dread  ? — She  can  have  a  closed  court  if  she 
likes. 

4850.  That  is  public  also,  is  it  not,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent? — No.  If  I  were  a  virtuous  woman, 
and  the  police  interfered  with  me,  I  would 
prosecute  them  directly.  Although  I  have  charge 
of  a  hospital,  I  would  not  permit  anything  of 
the  kind,  if  I  heard  of  such  a  case.  I  would  do 
what  I  could  to  help  the  woman  ;  but  such  things 
are  impossible. 
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The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  Prebendary  Charles  Thomas  Wilkinson,  d.d.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4851.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  Prebendary  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  ? — 1  am. 

4852.  And  you  are  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
the  Mother  Church,  at  Plymouth  ? — I  am. 

4853.  How  long  have  you  known  Plymouth  ? 
— In  a  few  days  I  shall  have  been  there  11 
years. 

4854.  As  vicar  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Ply- 
mouth ? — Yes. 

4855.  Had  you  known  it  before  that  time?  — 
No,  I  did  not  know  Plymouth  at  all  before  that 
time. 

4856.  I  presume  that  you  are  acquainted 
generally  with  the  provisions  of  these  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  into  which  we  are  now  inquiring  ? 
— Yes,  1  am.  I  was  interested  in  the  Acts  before 
I  went  to  Plymouth,  and  I  attended  more  than 
one  meeting  in  Birmingham  in  connection  with 
the  Acts.  One  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  idea  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the  larger  towns  in  England  the  Acts 
which  had  been  in  operation  in  the  garrison  towns. 

4857.  At  that  time  you  were  at  Birmingham, 
I  understand  ? — I  was  at  that  time  the  rector  of 
a  large  parish  in  Birmingham. 

4858.  I  suppose,  therefore,  taking  an  interest 
in  the  Acts,  you  made  it  your  business  to  inquire 
into  their  operation  before  you  went  to  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  made  it  my  business  before  I  went  to 
Plymouth  to  inquire  into  their  operation,  as  far 
as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  but  my 
opportunities  were  then  very  limited,  and  I  could 
only  gather  information  on  the  subject  by  study- 
ing the  Acts,  and  so  on. 

4859.  Then  I  understand  that  you  have  studied 
the  Acts? — I  have  read  the  Acts.  I  had  read 
them  before,  and  I  have  read  them  twice  since. 

4860.  I  only  wish  you  to  speak,  of  course,  from 
your  pei'sonal  knowledge  ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  your  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  in  Plymouth  upon  several  points.  First  of 
all  can  you  tell  me  what  the  general  feeling  of 
the  town  of  Plymouth  is  with  regard  to  the  ope- 
ration of  these  Acts? — From  my  own  knowledge 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some,  chiefly   confined,   so  far  as  I 
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know,  to  that  very  important  and  very  interest- 
ing body,  the  Friends ;  but  amongst  the  authori- 
ties in  the  town,  the  magistrates,  and  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  town, 
there  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  general 
advantages  and  benefits  which  the  Acts  have 
conferred  upon  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

4861.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  would  be 
shared  by  the  clergy  ? — By  some  of  the  clergy  ; 
but  some  of  the  clergy  have  been,  I  know,  and 
are  opposed  to  the  Acts. 

4862.  But  the  magistrates  and  persons  who  are 
charged  with  taking  care  of  the  order  of  the  town 
you  say  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Almost  universally;  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
was  the  expression  that  I  used.  I  know  that  in 
the  year  1878  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Act.  Mr.  William  Luscombe,  now 
the  senior  magistrate  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
meeting,  being  very  deeply  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  the  Acts,  and  he  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  and  that  amendment  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Francis  Hicks,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man of  position,  in  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  town  of  Plymouth.  I  men- 
tion that  simply  to  show  his  position. 

4863.  Is  lie  a  magistrate  ? — He  is  not;  he  has 
been  mayor  twice.  That  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

Chairman. 

4864.  Then  the  resolution  was  hostile  to  the 
Acts  ? — The  resolution  was  hostile  to  the  Acts, 
and  the  amendment  was  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4865.  I  presume  that,  at  that  meeting,  the 
opei-ation  of  the  Acts  was  fully  discussed,  was  it 
not? — It  was  fully  discussed. 

4866.  Coming  a  little  more  to  particulars, 
upon  what  should  you  say  that  that  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  operation  ot  the  Acts  was  grounded? 
— Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrates  as 
regards  the  effect  of  the  Acts. 

4867.  We  will  first  of  all  take  the  state  of  the 
streets  ? —  There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
state   of  the  streets  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Acts  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Acts. 

Mr.  Hop  wood. 

4868.  Were  you  there  before  the  Act  wns  in 
operation  ? — I  was  not. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4869.  You  can  tell  us  what  is  the  state  of  the 
town  now  ? — I  can. 

4870.  Speaking  from  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge, can  you  describe  what  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  Acts  upon  the  state  of  the  streets  ? — 
There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  streets  in  Plymouth  and  those  of  the  large 
towns  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  I  have 
lived  in  both  those  towns,  and  I  noticed  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  behaviour  and  conduct  in 
the  streets  of  the  prostitutes  of  Plymouth  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  of  the  same  class  in  those 
two  other  towns. 

4871.  You  have  lived  and  done  duty  in  those 
towns  ?— I  have  been  rector  for  six  years  in  Bir- 
mingham; and  I  was  for  12  years  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  I  was  in 
Sheffield  almost  every  day,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  both  those  towns. 

4872.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the  prostitutes 
in  those  towns  and  the  state  of  the  streets  in 
Plymouth  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in 
their  conduct,  as  regards  the  comparative  absence 
of  solicitation,  for  instance. 

4873.  You  mean  that  it  is  less  in  Plymouth  ? — 
Decidedly  less ;  there  is  scarcely  any,  compara- 
tively speaking,  now. 

4874.  Of  course,  then,  I  need  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  would  be  of  opinion  that,  in  that 
respect,  a  great  deal  has  been  gained  ;  I  suppose 
that  the  persistent  solicitation  of  those  women  must 
lead  to  much  vice,  must  it  not  ? — I  should  fear  so. 

4875.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the 
nimiber  of  prostitutes,  can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation?— Of  course,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
I  did  not  know  the  state  of  Plymouth  before  I 
went  there,  though  I  have  heard  of  it ;  but  i  can 
only  speak  of  the  number  about  the  streets  of 
Plymouth  as  compared  with  other  towns,  and  I 
should  say  that,  consiilering  Plymouth  is  a  gar- 
rison town,  where  there  are  generally  three  regi- 
ments, and  a  large  number  of  marines  equal  to  a 
regiment,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ships, 
and  a  large  number  of  naval  and  military  officers, 
and  a  great  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers  about 
the  streets,  I  think  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
the  streets  is  very  few  as  contrasted  v/ith  the 
towns  which  I  have  mentioned,  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield. 

4876.  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  any  idea 
of  the  average  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
that  are  in  Plymouth  ? — They  vary.  There  are 
generally  three  regiments,  and  I  dare  say, perhaps, 
now  that  the  regiments  are  reduced  in  number, 
there  would  be  quite  1,500,  reckoning  the  artillery 
in,  and  about  700  or  800  marines  at  Stonehouse. 

4877.  In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  there  are 
a  number  of  sailors  ? — An  immense  number  of 
sailors. 

4878.  Would  7,000  or  8,000  be  about  the  num- 
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ber  ? — I  should  think  quite  that,  taking  those 
who  are  called  boys  into  consideration,  Avho  are 
practically  men,  lads  of  17  and  18  ;  I  should 
think  thete  mtist  be  something  like  1,500  or  2,000 
of  those  boys. 

4879.  Then,  I  suppose,  that  7,000  or  8,000 
would  be  rather  under  the  mark  ? — I  dare  say  it 
would,  but  I  can  only  speak  from  general  know- 
ledge. 

4880.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  juvenile 
prostitutes  in  Plymouth  since  these  Acts  came 
into  operation ;  can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
that? — Of  course,  I  cannot  tell  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  have  seen  the  statistics.  I  can 
only  say  that  there  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
few  juvenile  prostitutes  about  the  streets. 

4881.  You  can  say  that  from  your  own  obser- 
vation ? — Yes,  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  brothels 
in  my  own  parish,  and  also  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  in  one  street.  Castle-street,  which  was 
almost  entirely  brothels.  That  street  has  been 
entirely  changed  in  character,  partly  through  the 
action  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  assisted  by 
the  operation  of  these  Acts. 

4882.  When  did  that  change  take  place  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  exactly  ;  of  course,  the  rooting 
out  and  suppression  of  those  brothels  was  a 
gradual  work. 

4883.  It  has  been  going  on  since  you  have 
been  there  ? — It  has  been  going  on,  and,  in  fact, 
I  have  seen  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  shutting 
up  of  brothels  lately  which  has  gone  on  from  time 
to  time  within  my  knowledge. 

4884.  During  the  1 1  years  that  you  have  been 
living  in  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

4885.  There  is  one  subject  upon  which  you 
will  be  able  to  speak  from  your  knowledge,  and 
that  is  with  reggjd  to  the  reclamation  of  these 
young  girls  ;  has  the  Act,  or  has  the  machinery 
established  by  the  Act,  been  in  any  way  instru- 
mental in  reclaiming  these  young  girls  ? — Most 
certainly,  according  to  my  own  knowledge.  I 
have  been  on  the  committee  of  the  Penitentiary 
ever  since  I  went  to  Plymouth,  and  wiihin  the 
last  year  I  have  been  instrumental,  with  the  aid 
of  friends,  in  establishing  what  we  have  called 
the  Friendless  Girls'  Association  ;  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  is  the  president,  and  I  am  the 
vice-president,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  had  three  objects  in  view  in 
establishing  that  association  ;  one  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  industrial  home  or  school,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  girls  who  were  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  but  who  had  not  fallen. 

4886.  What  somebody  called  the  border  land 
between  levity  and  immorality  ? — Y^es  ;  we  have 
about  20  beds  in  that  institution  ;  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  opened,  within  the  last  few  months, 
a  refuge  which,  perhaps,  I  may  call  a  sort  of 
landing  stage  in  connection  with  penitentiaries 
and  homes.  Y'ou  are  aware  that  a  great  number 
of  girls  object  to  go  into  penitentiaries  and  homes, 
but  they  do  not  object  to  go  into  a  house  of 
this  kind,  presided  over  by  a  kind  matron.  We 
have  si.\'  or  seven  beds  in  that  institution,  and  I 
have  found  the  officers  employed  under  these 
Acts  most  useful  in  carrying  on  this  work  ;  they 
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have  again   and  again,  not  on  our   solicitation, 
written  and  called,  bringing  girls  of  both  classes 
under  our  notice. 

4887.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion; 
these  Acts  give  those  officers  special  facilities  for 
carrying  out  that  good  work? — Most  certainly; 
they  come  across  the  girls  in  tliose  houses,  and 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  girls  have  been 
brought  under  my  own  observation  by  the 
inspector  of  police,  even  before  we  had  opened 
these  houses ;  and  since  that,  again,  I  have 
seen  letters  from  him  addressed  to  the  matrons 
entreating  them  to  receive  A.,  B.,  and  C. 

4888.  Is  the  process  then  this  :  the  girls  find 
their  way  to  these  houses,  then  the  Metropolitan 
Police  charged  with  this  duty  visit  those  houses, 
and  find  the  girls,  and  in  that  way  thoy  are 
enabled  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  take  the  cases  in  hand  and  refer  them  to 
you  ? — That  is  the  case. 

4889.  In  that  way  you  think  the  machinery 
provided  by  the  Acts  is  instrumental  in  reclaim- 
ing young  girls  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

4890.  Without  mentioning  names,  can  you 
give  me  any  particular  cases  in  which,  to  your 
knowledge,  that  has  occurred  ? — For  instance, 
the  matron  has  produced  before  the  Committee  a 
letter  from  the  inspector  urging  us  to  take  a  cer- 
tain case  into  consideration.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  the  case  suitable  for  admission  and  some- 
times not  suitable ;  for  instance,  if  a  girl  had 
fallen  we  should  not  take  her  into  the  first  institu- 
tion that  I  spoke  of. 

4891.  W^hat  would  you  do  in  that  case  ? — "We 
should  endeavour  to  take  her  into  the  other  if 
she  would  go. 

4892.  Is  assistance  given  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  charged  with  the  administration  of  these 
Acts  to  parents  and  others  in  tracing  young 
girls  ? — Of  course  I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
the  working  of  the  Acts,  but  I  can  well  under- 
stand it  is  so  ;  and,  moreover,  the  inspector  has 
come  to  me  again  and  again  with  reference  to 
girls,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  get  ladies  to  visit 
girls  who  have  been  in  a  certain  position  who 
were  not  influenced  by  him  ;  aud  he  said,  "  Can 
you  find  any  lady  who  will  go  to  see  a  certain 
girl  ? "  That  is  a  voluntary  action  upon  the 
part  of  Inspector  Anniss.  He  has  brought  girls 
under  my  observation.  I  am  speaking  of  acts 
done  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  More 
than  that,  he  has  come  to  me  even  so  late  as  10 
o'clock  at  night  to  ask  me  to  go  and  see  dying 
girls,  and  within  the  last  three  months  I  have,  as 
a  clergyman,  been  visiting  one  of  those  girls 
whom  Inspector  Anniss  brought  under  my  notice. 

4893.  You  know  Inspector  Anniss  well  ? — 
Very  well ;  he  is  a  member  of  my  own  congrega- 
tion, and  a  communicant  of  my  church. 

4894.  What  is  your  opinion  of  his  character  ? 
— I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  my  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  him. 

4895.  Do  you  think  that  he  is  specially  quali- 
fied for  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  which  he 
undertakes  ? — I  should  think  so ;  he  seems  to  me 
to  combine  kindness  with  firmness. 

4896.  You  have  been  occupied  for  11  years  in 
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a  very  prominent  position  in  Plymouth;  have 
there  ever  during  that  time  come  to  your  know- 
ledge any  cases  in  which  these  Acts  have  been 
abused,  either  by  Inspector  Anniss,  or  any  of  his 
subordinates,  that  is  to  say,  any  cases  in  which 
proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  a  vir- 
tuous woman  ? — I  think  that  there  was  a  case 
some  years  ago,  but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  that 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

4897.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  woman 
in  the  case  ? — I  do  not ;  I  have  only  a  glimmering 
idea  that  there  was  some  charge  made. 

4898.  Y'^ou  do  not  know  whether  the  charge 
was  sustained  or  not  ? — I  know  that  there  was  a 
charge  against  'Inspector  Anniss  which  was  not 
sustained;  he  was  acquitted  of  it. 

Mr.  Hopivood. 

4899.  You  are  speaking  of  another  case? — 
Y'es,  I  think  there  was  another  case,  but  it  utterly 
failed. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

4900.  Except  that,  do  vou  know  of  any  other 
case  ? — I  do  not. 

4901.  I  am  afraid  that  evidence  has  been  given 
that  many  of  tliese  young  girls  are  trained  by  the 
keepers  of  those  brothels  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution in  the  town;  have  the  Acts,  to  your 
knowledge,  had  any  effect  in  preventing  that? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

4902.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  these 
women,  of  course  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  goes  on  in  tiie  houses  ;  bu^t  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
examinations  ? — I  have  been  at  Inspector  Anniss's 
house  to  see  him,  in  reference  to  the  girls  whom  he 
had  mentioned  to  me,  and  he  has  invited  me  to  see 
the  premises  at  the  back,  but  I  have  never  been 
in  to  see  them. 

4903.  Do  you  know  whether  any  scenes  of 
disorder  take  place  outside  when  the  women  go 
up  to  be  examined  ? — I  should  think  not  from  the 
position  of  the  premises,  because  it  is  in  a  very 
quiet  part  of  the  town,  and  the  girls  do  not  come ; 
they  do  not  come  to  the  front  door,  they  go  to 
the  back  ;   the  front  door  is  in  Union-street. 

4904.  Is  it  near  j-our  house,  may  I  ask  ? — 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

4905.  You  know  the  locality? — Y'es,  it  is  a 
broad  street  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport, 
called  Union-street. 

4906.  I  suppose  that  if  there  had  been  any 
disorderly  or  disgraceful  scenes  attending  those 
women  coming  up  to  be  examined,  you  would 
have  known  it  ? — I  think  I  should  have  heard  it 
mentioned  ;  I  cannot  suppose  that  there  has  been 
anything  of  the  kind;  I  have  not  heard  of  any- 
thing. 

4907.  Y'ou  live  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
premises  ? — Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

4908.  And  you  have  never  heard  of  or  seen 
any  disorderly  or  disgraceful  scenes  enacted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  house? — N^othing  of 
the  kind  has  come  before  the  public,  or  appeared 
in  the  public  prints,  and  I  have  no  other  means 
of  forming  an  opinion. 

4909.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the 
spread  of  disease,  are  you  able  to  make  any  state- 
ment upon  that  subject  ? — I  have  nothing  of  my 
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own    knowledge,    except  that    I    can  very  well 
understand  the  action  of  the  Acts  in   preventing 
disease  ;  of  course  that  is  open  to  us  all. 

4910.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that, 
speaking;;  generally,  and  having  had  11  years' 
experience  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  a  con- 
siderable expei'ience  of  two  other  towns  in  which 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  not  in  ope- 
ration, you  have  formed  an  opinion  decidedly 
favourable  to  their  continuance  ? — 1  have. 

4911.  Upon  all  grounds? — Upon  all  grounds. 

Chairman. 

4912.  You  say  that  you  have  been  11  years  in 
Plymouth  ;    have    you    observed  ■  any  diflFerenc© 

-  between  the  state  of  the  town  when  you  first 
went  there,  and  its  state  at  present  as  regards 
public  decency  ? — Not  a  very  marked  difference, 
but  I  think  there  is  some  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  girls  even.  I  have  seen  unruly 
conduct  some  years  ago  near  the  Royal  Hotel, 
or  in  that  part  of  the  town,  and  I  have  not  noticed 
any  unruly  conduct  of  late.  I  saw  two  girls 
behaving  very  rudely  with  some  gentlemen  once 
in  the  street  there,  but  1  have  not  seen  anything 
of  that  kind  lately. 

4913.  I  suppose  that  your  duties  take  you  about 
it  at  all  times  ? — I  am  constantly  out  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  up  to  12  o'clock  at  night,  living  a 
most  active  life  there. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4914.  As  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place,  have  you  had  any  experience  of  any  town 
not  under  the  Contagious  Acts  ? — Yes,  the  large 
town  of  Birmingham  and  the  large  town  of 
Sheffield. 

4915.  For  how  long? — I  was  12  years  in  one 
town  and  six  in  the  other. 

4916.  Was  there  any  movement  ever  made  in 
either  of  those  towns  to  cause  the  police  to  in- 
terfere with  solicitation  by  prostitutes  ? — I  can- 
not say  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling  when  I 
was  in  Bu-mingham,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  the  Acts  there,  and  more  than  one 
meeting  was  held  ;  I  know  one  was  presided  over 
by  the  bishop,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  introducing  the  Acts 
into  Birmingham  ;  I  think  that  the  bishop  was  in 
the  chair,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  1 6  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4917.  Was  it  a  public  meeting? — No,  it  was 
not  a  public  meeting. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4918.  What  has  been  exactly  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  in  putting  down  solicitation  in  the 
streets ;  cannot  solicitation  equally  well  be  put 
down  by  the  police  under  the  common  law,  or 
under  the  ordinary  powers  possessed  by  the  local 
authorities? — I  daresay  it  might  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  police  under  the  Act  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  women  than  the  ordinary  police 
would  have. 

4919.  I  asked  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  were  not  aware  of  any  movement 
having  taken  place  in  Birmingham  or  Manchester, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  cause  the  police  to 
j)ut  an  end  to  any  indecent  conduct? — No,  I  am 


Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
not :  I  wish  there  had  been.  May  I  say  that  I 
speak  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  because  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  suppression  of  prostitution  in  the 
town  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Acts  have  the  effect  of  suppressing  prostitution, 
and  therefore  I  am  in  favour  of  them  ;  but  if  any 
other  Act  does  the  same,  of  course  I  should  be 
equally  in  favour  of  that. 

4920.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  in 
what  way  these  Acts  enable  prostitution  to  be 
suppressed  by  powers  which  are  not  possessed  by 
the  police  in  almost  every  other  town  ?  —Do  you 
mean  prostitution  generally,  or  do  you  mean 
solicitation,  because  I  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  two.  Prostitution  generally  I  think  is  sup- 
pressed under  these  Acts,  because  of  necessity  I 
may  say  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  is  reduced; 
I  believe  the  result  of  the  Acts  will  be  that  they 
must  be  lessened.  I  know,  or  at  least  I  have  heard, 
of  instances  of  girls  who  have  been  sent  to  their 
own  homes  as  the  result  of  these  Acts.  Strangers 
coming  into  Plymouth,  for  instance,  are  found, 
parents  are  enabled  to  trace  their  children,  and 
so  on,  and  I  think,  therefore,  the  supply  is 
lessened.  TLen,  again,  girls  living  in  the  country 
villages  around,  knowing  that  there  will  be  this 
great  supervision  if  they  come,  would  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  the  towns. 

4921.  That  explains  your  idea  as  to  how  the 
Acts  lessen  the  number  of  prostitutes ;  has  it 
been  your  experience  that  the  action  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  lessens  the  number  of 
brothels  ? — I  gave  testimony  before  as  to  the  im- 
provement in  certain  streets  in  Plymouth  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Acts,  and  the  combined  action  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  of  the  officers 
under  these  Acts. 

4922.  But  have  not  the  police  the  powers,  if 
they  choose  to  exercise  them,  or  if  it  is  thought 
advisable  that  they  should  exercise  them,  to  do 
in  any  other  town  what  they  have  done  in  Ply- 
mouth ? — I  have  not  studied  the  Police  Act  suffi- 
ciently to  give  an  opinion ;  I  only  know  that  it  is 
not  done. 

4923.  You  mentioned  the  beneficial  effect  of 
sending  girls  to  certain  institutions ;  those  insti- 
tutions exist,  do  they  not,  in  towns  not  under  the 
Acts? — Yes,  certainly. 

4924.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  matter 
sufficiently  to  make  any  comparison  between  the 
number  of  girls  rescued  in  the  other  town  and  in 
Plymouth  ? — I  have  not ;  but  I  know  that  a 
month  ago  we  could  not  get  an  opening  in  any 
penitentiary  or  home  in  the  two  coimties  for  a 
girl,  and  we  had  to  send  a  girl  from  our  young 
institution  to  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

4925.  Not  under  the  Acts  ? — No,  not  under 
the  Acts.  We  sent  another  to  London,  and  we 
had  to  send  several  away  out  of  the  two  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  consequence  of  those 
two  homes  and  penitentiaries  being  so  crowded. 
I  am  speaking  of  Exeter,  and  I  think  Bristol ; 
I  know  we  could  not  get  one  nearer  than 
Gloucester. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4926.  I   understand  that  you  attribute  very 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
o-ood  results  to  Mr.  Anniss's  administration  ? — I 
do. 

4927.  But  I  presume  that  that  has  been  more 
as  missionary  than  as  policeman? — Of  course 
his  position  as  a  policeman  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  the  other  work ;  I  mean  that  it 
brings  him  in  contact  with  the  girls. 

4928.  Have  not  the  police  powers  to  enter 
brothels  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
come  here  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
Police  Acts;  lam  not  acquainted  with  the  Police 
Acts. 

4929.  Assuming  that  they  had  power,  I  suppose 
there  is  no, reason  why  the  police  should  not  make 
themselves  useful  as  missionaries? — There  is  no 
reason  whatever ;  of  course  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  it. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

4930.  Does  your  position  give  you  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  these  women  ? — I  am  constantly  in 
the  streets. 

4931.  But  are  you  at  all  in  your  sacred  calling 
a  missionary  amongst  them  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

4932.  I  observe  that  you  have  been  speaking 
of  material  benefits  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  viz., 
order  in  the  streets,  and  better  behaviour  of  the 
women ;  would  you  give  us  your  opinion  of  the 
morals  of  the  Acts  ? — Do  you  mean  the  moral 
bearing  of  the  Acts  ? 

4933.  Yes,  the  moral  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  undertaken  to  regulate  vice  ? — I  am 
quite  willing  to  give  my  opinion  as  regards  the 
Acts  in  that  light.  A  vice  exists  ;  the  Acts  do 
not  make  that  vice  ;  they  simply  make  regulations 
with  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  vice  just  as 
they  make  regulations  with  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  drunkenness.  They  do  not  make  drunken- 
ness, they  do  not  make  vice  ;  but  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment aifect  one,  and  aifect  the  other. 

49.34.  Do  you  see  any  analogy  between 
drunkenness  and  this  vice  ? — Certainly  not,  ex- 
cept that  one  is  a  sin,  and  the  other  is  a  sin;  T 
mean  drunkenness  in  the  extreme- 

4935.  Here  you  know  the  State  undertakes  to 
cure,  and  it  pays  for  the  cure  ? —  Yes. 

4936.  In  drunkenness  there  is  nothing  of  that 
sort  ? — Indirectly  there  is. 

4937.  But  there  is  not  directly  ?  —  Not 
directly. 

4933.  In  your  judgment,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  those  whom  you  have  to  teach,  is 
there  a  moral  or  an  immoral  effect  in  the  State 
sanctioning  this  regulation  ? — I  think  that  the 
State  is  dealing  with  disease. 

4939.  Would  you  answer  my  question,  yes  or 
no :  has  it,  in  your  judgment,  a  moral  or  an  im- 
moral effect  upon  the  population  for  the  State  to 
sanction  this  regulation  of  vice  ?--I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  immoral  for  the  State  to  endeavour  to 
cure  a  disease  any  more  than  it  is  wrong  for  a 
hospital  to  cure  a  woman  who  is  infected  with 
disease  when  she  is  received  as  a  patient. 

4940.  Supposing  that  you  had  in  your  con- 
gregation a  young  man  who  had  recourse  to  you 
upon  this  subject  of  morals,  and  he  were  to  plead 
with  you  that  the  State  said  that  it  was  not 
wrong  to  do  this,  and  that  he  should  be  protected 
in  doing  it,  what  would  be  your  position  as   a 
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clergyman  ? — I  should  say  that  if  the  State  said 
that,  the  State  was  decidedly  wrong. 

4941.  And  if  he  argued  that  it  did,  you  would 
say  that  the  State  did  not  do  it  ? — I  should  argue 
that  the  State  did  not  do  it,  as  I  have  done  with 
a  lady  in  my  own  study. 

4942.  That  was  a  lady,  I  suppose,  who  was 
opposed  to  these  Acts  ? — Decidedly. 

4943.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
very  much  oppose  the  Acts,  is  it  not? — Very 
much. 

4944.  Do  you  limit  the  opposition  in  Plymouth 
to  that  body,  or  does  it  also  extend  to  some  other 
people  of  religious  feeling  in  the  place  ? — I  think 
there  are  some  of  the  clergy  in  Plymouth  who 
are  opposed  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
have  studied  or  looked  very  much  into  the 
Acts. 

4945.  As  I  understand,  you  have  not  studied 
them  ?— Yes,  I  have  read  them  over. 

4946.  Will  you  tell  me  what  are  their  powers  ? 
— Am  I  expected  to  have  the  Acts  at  my  fingers' 
ends.  I  can  tell  yo'u  certain  powers  that  they 
have ;  that  the  police  have  power,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  take  up  any  woman  suspected  of  living  an 
immoral  life. 

4947.  Excuse  me,  that  is  not  so  ? — Diseased  I 
mean.  I  do  not  say  that  I  know  all  about  the 
Acts,  but  I  say  that  I  have  read  the  Acts. 

4948.  If  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  power  to 
take  up  a  woman  merely  because  she  is  a  prosti- 
tute, does  that  surprise  you? — it  does,  because  I 
have  heard  that  accusation  brought  against  the 
Act,  that  an  ordinary  woman  may  possibly  be 
taken  up  in  the  streets. 

4949.  You  spoke  of  your  knowledge  of  the  two 
towns  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  as  compared 
with  Plymouth ;  would  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  relative  population  of  the  towns  ? — The 
population  of  Plyinnuth  is  about  80,000,  I  think, 
now. 

4950.  And  what  is  the  population  of  Birming- 
ham ? — Two  hundred  thousand  or  300,000. 

4951.  And  what  is  the  population  of  Shelfield  ? 
I  think  it  is  from  150,000  to  200,000  ;  it  has  very 
much  increased  since  I  left  it. 

4952.  Do  you  represent  Plymouth  as  having 
comparatively  a  smaller  number  of  prostitutes 
than  those  other  places  ? — Yes. 

4953.  How  can  you  do  so,  considering  the 
difference  of  the  population  ? — I  think  I  should 
have  expected  a  very  much  larger  proportion  in 
Plymouth,  because  Plymouth  is  a  garrison  town. 

4954.  Is  that  your  only  reason  for  saying  that 
there  is  a  comparatively  smaller  number  in  Ply- 
mouth?—Yes,  I  should  think  so;  but  it  was  not 
so  much  the  number  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
women  that  I  alluded  to. 

4955.  You  are  aware  that  in  a  place  such  as 
Liverpool  the  local  Acts  have  been  put  into 
operation  largely  against  solicitation  in  the 
streets  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

4956.  If  that  were  done  in  Plymouth,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  as  effectual  as  it  has  been  in 
Liverpool  ? — I  should  think  so. 

4957.  With  regard  to  these  Castle-street 
brothels  that  you  have  spoken  about,  you  say 
some  places  were  pointed  out  to  you  ;  are  you 
aware  that  the  number  of  brothels  in  Plymouth 
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Mr.  Hopwood — contined. 
has   increased? — I    certainly   am   not    aware    of 
it. 

4958.  I  think  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
Inspector  Anniss  said  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  professional  brothels  of  about 
10,  the  number  being  81  as  compared  with  70? — 
Within  what  limits  of  time  ? 

4959.  During  his  time.  Now  let  me  turn  to 
this  question  of  reclamation  ;  is  it  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  several  societies  at  work  in  Ply- 
mouth and  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  several 
societies  that  I  know  of. 

4960.  There  is  your  own  association? — Yes, 
that  is  one  association. 

4961.  What  is  the  name  of  it?— The  Friend- 
-  less  Girls'  Association. 

4962.  But  that  was  only  formed  last  year  ? — 
There  has  been  a  Female  Penitentiary. 

4963.  Where  is  that  /—That  is  in  Plymouth  ; 
I  am  on  the  committee  of  that. 

4964.  Have  there  been  any  other  societies  at 
work? — I  think  that  there  have  been  persons 
sent  down  from  a  society  in  London  to  woi*k  in 
Plymouth,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  have  heard  of  agents  coming  down.  I 
have  been  asked  a  good  deal  what  I  knew,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  it. 

4965.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the 
Penitentiary  ? — Yes,  I  am  on  the  Committee. 

4966.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — For  10 
years  and-a-half,  perhaps. 

4967.  Is  that  an  institution  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years? — A  great  number 
of  years,  and  it  is  now  more  than  full. 

4868.  Is  that  to  receive  prostitutes  ? — Yes, 
that  is  to  receive  actual  prostitutes. 

4969.  And  to  cure  them  ? — No,  not  to  cure 
them  ;  they  are  not  admitted  if  they  are  diseased. 

4970.  Then,  except  the  Albert  Hospital,  is 
there  any  place  where  a  diseased  pi-ostitute  can 
get  medical  relief  in  Plymouth  ? — A  few  of  them 
are  received  into  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Hos- 
pital, but  very  few,  and  sub  rosd  ;  they  are  not 
recognised  as  such ;  they  may  get  in,  but  it  is 
not  spoken  of. 

4971.  Then,  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  practically 
there  is  no  place  where  a  prostitute  can  go  if  she 
is  diseased  ? — There  is  no  public  institution  that 
I  know  of. 

4972.  Then  your  attention  has  been  more  for- 
cibly called  to  this  matter  within  this  last  year  ? 
— Not  more  forcibly. 

4973.  You  have  founded  during  the  past  year 
the  Friendless  Girls'  Society  ? — Yes. 

4974.  Eleven  years  passed  before  that  was 
done  ? — Ten  years  passed. 

4975.  And  within  the  last  few  months  you 
opened  a  refuge  ? — Yes. 

4976.  Ten  years,  or  more,  passed  before  you 
did  that  ? — Y"es,  we  think  that  our  work  of  that 
character  arose  from  the  visits  to  Plymouth  of  a 
lady  whom  you  know  by  name,  I  daresay,  very 
well.  Miss  Hopkins.  Miss  Hopkins  came  to 
Plymouth,  and  she  excited  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest there,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
ladies'  committee  to  prevent  prostitution,  and  to 
reclaim  prostitutes  as  much  as  possible. 

4977.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  those  efforts 
might  have  been  a  little  earlier  ? — Decidedly. 


Mr.  Hopicnod — continued. 

4978.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  any  earlier 
efforts  ? — None,  except  in  connection  with  the 
Penitentiary. 

4979.  But  you  relied  upon  the  healing  effect  of 
the  Acts  ? — In  good  truth  I  was  not  considering 
the  working  of  the  Acts  from  week  to  week.  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them  ;  I  do  not 
think  about  them  except  when  they  are  brought 
before  me.  I  consider  the  moral  bearing  of  the 
Acts  upon  the  town. 

4980.  In  regard  to  the  moral  bearing  of  the 
Acts,  have  you  made  any  si^ecial  endeavour  your- 
self to  reclaim  these  unfortunate  girls  ? — Only 
through  those  institutions  that  I  have  spoken  of, 
and  midnight  meetings  have  been  held. 

4981.  Did  you  hold  them?— I  did  not. 
49S2.  Who  has    held  them?— The   Vicar  of 

Stohehouse,  the  Reverend  Percy  Scott,  has  held 
several,  and  I  think  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  James- 
the-Less,  the  Reverend  F.  Gurney,  has  held 
them,  and  the  result  of  those  meetings  has  been 
the  effort  to  provide  places  of  refuge  for  them. 

4983.  And  this  is  mainly  due  to  Miss  Hopkins? 
— The  formation  of  this  Friendless  Girls'  Asso- 
ciation is  the  result  of  Miss  Hopkins's  visit, 

4984.  But  her  energy  has  stirred  up  a  feeling 
that  has  also  benefitted  the  other  movement  as  to 
the  refuge,  has  it  not  ? — The  refuge  is  one  of  the 
institutions  which  the  Committee  formed. 

4985.  Y^ou  refer  to  Miss  Hopkins ;  is  she  in 
favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  never  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  her  upon  the  subject. 

4986.  Do  you  not  know  that  she  is  not  in 
favour  of  them  ? — I  have  heard  so  within  the  last 
half  hour. 

4987.  The  officers  come  across  these  girls  you 
say  in  the  streets,  and  so  on  ? — More  so  in  houses 
I  think. 

4988.  Do  not  the  clergy  come  across  them  ? — 
Not  in  the  houses. 

4989.  Are  you  never  summoned  for  minis- 
tration in  any  of  those  houses  ? — Yes. 

4990.  Do  you  feel  it  right  to  visit  them  some- 
times, unsent  for  ? — I  have  not  visited  any  unsent 
for. 

4991.  You  have  not  tried  the  effect  of  your 
ministrations  ? — The  fact  is,  that  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  work  in  a  large  parish  ;  I  have  had 
them  visited  by  my  agents. 

4992.  I  am  not  venturing  to  reproach  you? — 
I  am  only  giving  that  as  the  reason,  and  you  can 
understand  very  well  the  difficult  position  that  a 
clergyman  is  in  in  going  to  those  iiouses  ;  but 
my  lady  visitors,  and  my  district  visitors,  and  my 
paid  local  visitor,  have  visited  these  Avomen ; 
I  have  visited  them  when  I  have  been  sent  for,  in 
the  case  of  illness,  because  I  think  I  go  then 
under  different  circumstances. 

4993.  With  regard  to  the  Acts  being  abused, 
have  you  considered  the  probability  of  complaints 
being  made  even  by  respectable  women,  who  have 
been  molested  by  the  police  officers  ? — I  should 
consider  that  if  any  innocent  woman  were  mo- 
lested, she  would  immediately  give  information. 

4994.  She  would  expose  herself? — I  daresay 
she  would. 

4995.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  she  would 
do  so  ? — I  do. 

4996.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  she  would 
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Mr.  iE^opwo(9<^— continued, 
pocket  it,   and  pass  on  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  woman  altogether,  and  I  am  not 
responsible  for  her  feelings. 

4997.  You  would  not  understand  a  respectable 
woman's  feelings  sufficiently  to  know  whether 
she  would  make  a  complaint  or  not  ? — I  should 
think  that  she  would  feel  herself  insulted,  and 
any  woman  of  proper  feeling,  if  she  were  insulted, 
would  make  an  accusation  against  the  police  who 
insulted  her. 

4998.  Has  the  examination  of  women  for  the 
sake  of  men  struck  you  as  a  question  of  morals 
stall? — Yes,  it  has.  I  think  it  is  a  great  evil 
in  one  way. 

4999.  Is  your  conscience  quite  easy  about  it  ? 
— No,  it  is  not ;  but  I  feel  this  :  that  a  number  of 
ladies  in  every  rank  and  position  in  life  are 
obliged,  when  they  are  afflicted  with  diseases  of  a 
certain  character,  to  submit  to  examination;  and 
in  this  case  the  women  voluntarily  choose  their 
position,  and  because  of  the  awful  consequences 
indirectly  upon  innocent  people,  I  do  not  feel  as 
some  feel,  that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
examination. 

Mr.  O^Shaughnessy. 

5000.  You  said  that  it  was  a  great  evil  in  one 
way ;  do  you  consider  that  it  has  any  other 
aspect  ? — I  ought  not  to  say  that  it  is  an  evil, 
perhaps  ;  I  think  it  is  abhorrent  to  one's  feelings 
when  one  thinks  of  it ;  but  when  one  takes  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  a  choice  of 
evils. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

5001.  With  regard  to  the  awful  consequences 
to  mankind,  of  which  you  speak,  I  suppose  you 
get  that  from  some  medical'  man  ;  you  have  not 
seen  it  for  yourself,  perhaps  ? — Certainly  not. 

5002.  With  regard  to  the  women  choosing 
their  profession,  you  have  not  considered,  perhaps, 
how  far  all  these  women  do  choose  it,  or  whether 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them  ? — In  some 
instances  I  have  known  the  choice  made  when  it 
was  not  a  necessity.  I  can  give  you  an  instance, 
if  you  please. 

5003.  I  think  that  is  not  worth  while ;  we  will 
assume  that  some  women  are  wanton? — I  have 
known  a  young  woman  who  left  a  position  in  one 
of  the  most  respectable  shops  in  the  town  to 
choose  this  life. 

5004.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  life,  have  you 
also  considered  the  probability  that  if  a  young 
girl  were  once  marked  by  these  secret  police,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  good 
name  than  before  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

5005.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  police 
generally,  or  detectives,  may  be  trusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  apply  to  people 
of  all  classes  in  the  community  ? — I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  men,  personally, 
to  know  whether  they  are  worthy  to  be  trusted 
in  the  confessional. 

5006.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  men,  but  of 
the  police  generally  ? — I  should  think  that  taking 
the  police  generally,  they  were  not  a  body  that  I 
should  wish  to  have  entrusted  with  secrets. 

5007.  You  think  that  the  police  under  these 
0-44. 


Mr.  Hopwood — continued. 
Acts  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  women 
than  the  police  in  towns  ? — Of  necessity. 

5008.  But  why  so? — Because  they  visit  the 
houses  where  these  women  are  received. 

5009.  But  do  not  the  police  in  towns  visit, 
them? — Not  the  general  police.  I  think  that 
their  work  is  in  the  streets. 

5010.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — I 
say,  not  that  I  know  of. 

5011.  As  regards  the  streets  they  would 
have  equal  opportunities  of  knowing  every 
prostitute  in  the  place,  would  they  not? — 
Decidedly. 

5012.  With  regard  to  prostitutes,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  amongst  other  gi'ounds,  you  say  that 
young  girls  in  the  distant  villages  do  not  come 
into  Plymouth  as  prostitutes  ? — I  say  that  they 
may  be  prevented,  but  they  do  come  in  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

50]  3.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
number  was  reduced  by  that  fact? — I  say  that 
the  number  may  be  reduced  by  girls  hearing  of 
the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

5014.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  matter  of 
morals,  an  unmixed  good  that  the  number  of  pro- 
stitutes is  reduced  if  the  same  amount  of  vice  is 
practised  with  them? — I  think  there  is  very  little 
diiference  between  the  two. 

5015.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  average  soldier  and  sailor,  and  officer  too  for 
that  matter,  is  better  than  he  used  to  be? — I 
have  not  any  means  of  knowing. 

5016.  I  suppose  that,  on  the  conti-ary,  you 
would  find  that  mankind  were  very  much  the 
same ;  there  is  no  very  great  improvement  in 
them  ? — I  should  think  they  are  just  the  same  as 
regards  feeling. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

5017.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  view 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  suppres- 
sing prostitution  was  simply  this  :  that  you  had  an 
idea  that  the  Act  in  some  way  enabled  the  police 
to  put  down  prostitution,  and  that  supjDosing 
those  powers  to  be  the  ordinary  police  powers 
which  are  the  same  in  any  other  town,  then  you 
would  abandon  your  argument  as  to  there  being 
any  special  good  in  these  Acts  ? — I  do  not  mean 
to  put  down  prostitution,  because  I  think  that  is 
impossible  ;  but  that  the  indirect  and  direct  result 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  was  that  prostitution 
was  lessened. 

5018.  The  system  of  inquisition  and  inquiry 
that  was  set  up  tended  to  give  the  jDolice  power 
and  so  to  ac-t  upon  prostitution  as  a  whole  ? — 
Yes,  in  this  way ;  that  they  have  a  list  of  prosti- 
tutes on  the  register,  and  then  a  new  girl  coming 
in  is  at  once  known. 

5019.  If  it  was  shown  that  the  same  sort  of 
thing  was  done  under  the  ordinary  police  powers 
in  other  towns  without  the  Acts,  of  course  that 
argument  falls  to  the  ground  ? — Decidedly. 

5020.  I  think  I  understood  you  also  to  say 
that,  practically,  since  you  came  into  the  town 
there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  town  in  reference  to  this  matter? 
— Within  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  nothing 
very  marked. 

G  G  5021.  Whatever 
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Mr.  William  Fowler — continued. 

5021.  Whatever  im|irovement  may  have  taken 
place  before,  since  you  came,  things  have  remained 
pretty  much  as  they  were  ? — Pretty  much  as 
they  were. 

5022.  There  is  one  important  observation  which 
you  made,  which  goes  very  much  to  the  root  of 
the  question;  1  think  you  were  asked  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  some  questions  with 
regard  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  you 
put  it  in  this  way,  that  a  certain  evil  exists,  and 
that  the  Acts  do  not  create  tbe  evil,  they  regu- 
late the  evil  as  it  were  ? — Quite  so. 

5023.  They  make  it  more  tolerable,  if  we  may 
so  say,  and  less  injurious  to  the  community  ? — 
Quite  so. 

'  5024.  But  do  you  adopt  it  as  a  general  principle 
that  it  is  safe  to  regulate  evil? — My  leeling  is 
that  evil  ought  to  be  put  down  if  possible  ;  but, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  evil  exists,  I  think 
you  must  minimise  the  evil  as  much  as  possible. 

5025.  You  look  upon  it  as  you  would  upon 
a  lot  of  dirty  water  ;  you  want  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way  ? — If  I  had  to  drink  water,  and  it  was  very 
dirty,  I  should  purify  it  as  much  as  possible  and 
drink  it  after  the  purification,  to  use  your  illustra- 
tion. 

5026.  Is  not  a  system  of  this  sort  a  practical 
licensing  prostitution  ? — Not  according  to  my 
judgment.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  a  difference 
between  recognising  it  and  regulating  it  and 
licensing  it.  1  should  strongly  object  to  licensing 
it. 

5027.  You  observe  that  there  is  no  attempt  in 
these  Acts  to  abolish  prostitution,  or  to  get  rid  of 
it,  or  to  diminish  it  seriously,  the  object  of  the 
Act,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  to  diminish  disease  ? — 
Exactly  so.  '  . 

5028.  Then  the  whole  idea  of  the  Act  is  not 
abolition,  but  to  make  the  thing  less  evil  in  its 
physical  consequences  ? — Exactly  so. 

5029.  What  is  the  distinction  between  that  and 
a  State  license  ? — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  disease  and  the 
prostitution  involved  in  your  question.  I  must 
apologize  for  making  that  remark  ;  but  I  make 
it  because  I  want  to  get  exactly  at  what  your 
question  was.  I  think  there  is  a  difference 
between  licensing  prostitution  and  lessening 
disease  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

5030.  But  does  not  this  Act  of  Parliament 
assume  this  to  be  a  necessary  evil  ? — Of  neces- 
sity . 

5031.  It  is  assumed  to  be  an  evil  that  is  neces- 
sary to  mankind  ? — Not  necessary  to  mankind, 
but  necessary  because  of  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. 

5032.  Still  if  Acts  of  Parliament  adopt  the  no- 
tion that  an  evil  is  necessary,  they  in  some  sense 
sanction  the  evil,  do  they  not? — I  do  not  know 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  ought  to  recognise  an 
evil  as  necessary  ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought ; 
but  I  think  that  Parliament  may  feel  that  an  evil 
exists,  and  will  exist  independently  of  the  Act ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  lessen  the  evil  as  much  as  possible. 

5033.  I  M'ant  to  know  whether  you  would 
accept  a  system  which  would  tend  to  the  suppi'es- 
sion  of  prostitution  ? — I  should,  decidedly. 

5034.  And  the   whole    scope  and   beai-ing    of 
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which  was  the  assumption  of  the  necessity  of  the 
evil,  but  the  steady  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
evil  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of  any  Acts  which 
would  put  down  and  lessen  jDrostitution  as  much 
as  possible. 

5035.  You  have  not  examined  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  where 
immense  chaDges  have  taken  place  through  the 
ordinary  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — I  have  not. 

5036.  You  are  aware  that  the  ordinary  Acts  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject  deal  with  prostitution 
as  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  solicitation  re- 
garded as  an  offence  against  the  law :  that  is  a 
sort  of  law  which  we  should  admit  to  be  right  ; 
but  the  principle  involved  in  these  Acts  is  a  very 
different  one,  is  it  not  ? — It  has  to  deal  with 
disease. 

5037.  Where  we  seem  to  differ  is  that  you  re- 
gard the  evil  as  necessary  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
certain  to  exist,  whereas  some  of  us  look  at  it  as 
an  evil  which  we  ought  to  seek  to  get  rid  of  ? — 
I  should  go  farther  than  that,  because  of  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  say  that  the  disease  ought 
be  cured  as  much  as  possible,  whilst  the  efforts 
are  also  made  to  suppress  prostitution. 

5038.  We  do  not  dispute  that;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  as  to  the  way  of  going  to  work ;  the 
machinery,  in  some  people's  minds,  has  tbe 
appearance  of  being  a  quasi  sanction  and  license 
of  the  vice  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

5039.  Your  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  quasi 
sanction  or  license  ? — Quite  so. 

5040.  And  if  you  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  quasi  sanction  or  license  of  vice, 
your  view  would  be  very  different? — If  I  felt 
that  it  was  licensing  prostitution  I  should  feel 
very  strongly  about  it. 

5041.  How  do  you  distinguish  it  from  the 
foreign  system  in  that  respect  ?  —  I  am  not 
thorougly  acquainted  with  the  foreign  system. 
I  believe,  in  Paris,  certain  houses  are  licensed, 
and  that  the  girls  in  them  are  compelled  to  give 
evidence  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

5042.  But  how  do  you  distinguish  license  by 
the  registration  of  the  woman,  as  we  have  under 
these  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  the  licensing  of  a 
house  ;  a  woman  is  registered,  and  she  is  ex- 
amined, and  sent  out  again  to  carry  on  her 
trade  ;  she  is  not  taken  from  the  trade,  but  if 
she  is  fi-ee  from  disease  the  surgeon  has  no  control 
over  her  whatever  ;  but  she  goes  out  again  with 
clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Government  to  carry 
on  her  business? — There,  perhaps,  we  may  differ, 
bec;iuse  I  say  that  she  is  not  sent  out  again  to 
carry  on  her  trade ;  she  is  sent  out  to  become  a 
moral  woman  if  she  pleases ;  but,  according  to 
my  ideas  of  the  French  system,  the  woman  is 
actually  licensed  as  the  prostitute. 

5043.  I  do  not  myself  see  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  registration  of  a  woman  on  the  books 
of  the  police  as  a  clean  woman,  and  her  having  a 
license ;  you  say  that  you  think  you  see  a  dis- 
tinction ? — I  think  I  see  a  distinction. 

5044.  Another  point  that  puzzles  me  about  it 
is  this:  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  absolute 
licensing  of  brothels  in  England,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  is  a  kind  of  recognition  of  a 
brothel  by  the   police  ? — I  cannot  say  from   my 
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own  knowledge.     Of  course  they  know  that  cer- 
tain brothels  exist. 

5045.  But  they  do  not  interfere  with  those 
brothels  as  long  as  they  go  on  in  what  they  call 
a  quiet  manner  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  there  was  more  interference 
with  the  brothels. 

5046.  You  may  have  a  practical  recognition 
without  a  legal  license  ? — I  see  that. 

5047.  Tiiere  is  strong  evidence  that  the  brothel- 
keepers  are  used  as  a  means  of  getting  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  women,  and  therefore 
there  is  a  kind  of  entente  between  the  brothel- 
keeper  and  the  policeman  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  practically, 
as  part  of  the  system;  do  you  know  how  olten 
the  police  visit  brothels? — I  do  not. 

5048.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  visit  them 
very  frequently  ? — I  understand  that  they  visit 
them  very  frequently ;  but  the  reason  why  I  say 
I  do  not  know  is  because  I  was  kept  very  closely 
to  what  I  knew  in  the  previous  questions. 

5049.  Do  they  visit  the  brothels  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  r — For  the  purpose  of 
seeing  who  the  girls  are  ;  and  there  I  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  working  of  the  Act,  because  if  a 
strange  girl  is  found,  inquiry  is  made  about  her. 

5050.  Then  the  brothel  keeper  and  the  police 
are  continually  in  communication  as  regards  this 
business  ? — Of  necessity,  I  should  think. 

5051.  Then  that  seems  to  come  to  what  I  said, 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  practical  recognition  of 
the  more  decently  behaved  brothel  keeper  by  the 
policeman,  because  he  is  part  of  the  policeman's 
source  of  information  ? — It  is  the  policeman's 
business  of  course  to  visit  the  brothels.  I  wish 
they  could  be  all  suppressed. 


Dr.  Fnrguharson. 

5052.  You  spoke  about  prostitution  being 
lessened ;  is  that  from  the  lessening  of  the 
number  of  women,  or  from  the  lessening  of  the 
temptations  put  in  the  way  of  men? — I  should 
think  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  women 
must  have  a  decided  effect  in  lessening  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  the  absence  of  solicitation  I  regard 
also  as  of  great  importance. 

5053.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  eyes  of  men 
the  possible  fact  of  women  being  free  from  disease 
would  have  a  very  great  effect  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  prostitution  ?  —  I  have  thought 
about  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  men,  as  a  rule, 
enter  into  cold  calculation  of  that  kind  under 
such  circumstances. 

5054.  You  think  it  is  a  moment  of  passion,  or 
perhaps  drunkenness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? — 
I  do. 

5055.  They  do  not  calculate  the  possible  con- 
sequences?— No. 

5056.  We  have  heard  the  word  "  license  "  used; 
but  is  not  a  license  a  thing  which  permits  a  traffic 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  permitted  to  exist? 
— I  should  think  so. 

5057-  Then  we  can  hardly  call  this  State  re- 
cognition of  prostitution  a  license  ? — One  would 
be  direct,  and  the  other  may  perhaps  be  called 
indirect  recognition. 

5058.  There  has  never  been  any  direct  attempt 
0.44. 


Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
made  to  stop   prostitution  in  this   country,  has 
there  ?— No  legal  attempt  has  been  made,  I  sup- 
pose, to  stop  it. 

5059.  Therefore  we  can  hardly  say  that  this 
regulation  is  a  license  ?— I  should  think  not ;  I 
have  never  regarded  it  as  a  license,  but  I  am 
simply  giving  my  opinion. 

5060.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you 
hold  that,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
State  to  stop  prostitution,  it  is  a  justifiable  thing 
to  endeavour  to  check  the  diseases  which  result 
from  it  ?— Certainly. 

5061.  And  that  the  present  machinery  of  the 
Acts  enables  those  diseases  to  be  checked  more 
effectually  than  any  other  machinery  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  V— That  I  am  acquainted  with. 

5062.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  when  a 
woman  is  once  registered  as  a  prostitute  abroad. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  escape  from  the 
profession  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

5063.  There  is  no  encouragement  given  to  her, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  obstacle  is  put  in 
her  way  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

5064.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  every 
woman  discharged  cured  from  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital in  this  country  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a 
virtuous  woman  ? — I  have  said  so.  She  is  sent 
out  not  to  continue  her  business,  but  as  a  free 
woman  ;  under  the  foreign  system  she  is  licensed 
and  recognised. 

5065.  And  in  our  country,  unless  she  returns 
to  prostitution,  she  is  no  longer  treated  as  a 
prostitute?— Quite  so. 

5066.  Have  you  at  any  time  heard  comnlaints 
from  women,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
examination  has  been  conducted  ? — No. 

5067.  Have  they  made  any  complaint  at  any 
time  of  the  way  in  which  the  police  act  in  carry- 
ing out  their  duties  ? — Of  course  you  can  under- 
stand that  I  have  come  very  little  in  contact  with 
the  women;  but  when  I  visited  that  case  to 
which  I  have  referred,  of  a  woman  who  was 
dying,  but  is  now  better,  I  did  make  it  my  busi- 
ness, not  knowing  that  this  inquiry  was  coming 
on,  to  ask  her  about  the  examination,  and  about 
the  conduct  of  the  police  ;  and  she  spoke  most 
kindly  of  the  police,  and  most  kindly  also  of 
Inspector  Anniss. 

5068.  Have  there  been  any  rumours  in  your 
district,  which  you  have  heard,  or  which  you 
have  found  it  your  duty  to  investigate,  regarding 
harsh  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  police  ? — 
No. 

5069.  Or  any  attempt,  on  their  part,  to  treat 
virtuous  women  as  if  they  had  been  prostitutes  ? 
— I  think  I  said  that  some  years  ago  there  was 
some  charge,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

5070.  There  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
within  your  own  experience  ? — iNo. 

5071.  No  rumours  even? — No  rumours;  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  for  years. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

5072.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  solicitation,  did  you  not  ? — 
I  did  not  say  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  solici- 
tation ;  but  I  said  that  there  was  a  comparative 
absence  of  solicitation. 
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5073.  Do  you  attribute  that  comparative 
absence  of  solicitation  to  the  existence  of  the 
present  Acts  ? — I  should  think  that  the  strong 
feeling  with  the  women  would  be,  that  they  are 
under  the  police  surveillance,  and  that  it  behoves 
them,  therefore,  to  behave  as  well  as  possible. 

5074.  And  that  solicitation  you  consider  one 
of  the  great  temptations? — I  do. 

Mr.  O^ Shaughnessy. 

5075.  You  said  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  opposed  to  these  Acts  ? — Yes,  some  of  my 
friends  amongst  them,  because  I  have  personal 
friends  amongst  the  Friends. 

5076.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge, 
from  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  in  conversa- 
tion, whether  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in 
Devonport,  Plymouth,  and  Stonehouse,  have 
shown  any  opposition  to  these  Acts  ? — I  have 
never  heard  of  anything  in  that  direction  being 
said  or  done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  community, 
and  I  know  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  very 
well,  and  he  has  never  made  any  remark  to  me 
on  the  subject.  I  sat  for  seven  years  on  the 
school  board  with  him,  and  we  became  personally 
very  well  acquainted. 

5077.  Amongst  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  good  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion? — Sometimes;  it  depends 
upon  the  regiment.  When  regiments  are  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  Irish,  of  course  they 
contain  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics. 

5078.  You  were  asked  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  confidences 
by  the  police  with  regard  to  the  girls ;  have  you 
in  your  experience  known  any  case  where  the 
police  have  abused  confidence  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  Plymouth  ? — I  have  not. 

5079.  Referring  to  one  question  which  was 
not,  I  think,  followed  up,  you  said  that  in  one 
way  you  regarded,  with  regret,  the  system  of 
examination  of  women  for  the  sake  of  the  men  ; 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say,  definitely,  from 
wiiat  point  of  view  it  is  that  you  regret  that  ? — I 
think  it  is  humiliating  that  a  woman  should 
undergo  the  process  of  examination. 

5080.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  women 
have  to  undergo  the  process  of  examination  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  their  own  moral  fault  ? — I 
have  said  so ;  and  those  women  who  choose 
voluntarily  this  course  of  life  must  undergo  the 
examination  in  order  to  avoid  other  conse- 
quences. 

5081.  I  suppose,  therefore,  although  on  general 
grounds  you  regret  that  such  a  necessity  should 
arise,  you  regard  it  as  a  necessity  ? — I  do. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

5082.  The  honourable  Member  for  Stockport 
asked  you  whether  you  saw  any  objection  to  the 
State  sanctioning  this  regulation  of  disease,  and, 
I  think,  I  gathered  that  you  said,  in  your  answer, 
that  you  did  not  consider  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it 
was  merely  that  the  State  regulated  a  disease  as 
it  happened,   irrespective  of  its    origin? — Quite 
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5083.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why,  be- 
cause the  origin  of  the  disease  may  be  an  immoral 
one,  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  State  than  any  other  kind  of  disease  ? — 
That  is  my  view  of  the  matter.  The  State  finds 
an  existing  evil  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove, 
and  makes  regulations  to  minimise  that  evil. 

5084.  Do  you  think  that  this  regulation  of 
disease  at  all  stimulates  the  morality  of  the  com- 
munity ? — I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  have  thought 
of  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that  men  stop  to 
think  at  such  times. 

5085.  Therefore,  it  merely  prevents  the  spread- 
ing of  disease  which  is  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  without  at  all  increasing 
the  evil  from  which  the  disease  originates? — 
Exactly  so. 

5086.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
read  me  Section  15  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  1866  ? — Section  15  of  the  Act  is  as  follows : 
"  Where  an  information  on  oath  is  laid  before  a 
justice  by  a  superintendent  of  police,  charging  to 
the  efi^ect  that  the  informant  has  good  cause  to 
believe  that  a  woman  therein  named  is  a  common 
prostitute,  and  either  is  resident  within  the  limits 
of  any  place  to  which  this  Act  applies ;  or,  being 
resident  within  five  miles  of  those  limits,  has, 
within  fourteen  days  before  the  laying  of  this  in- 
formation, been  within  those  limits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution,  the  justice  may,  if  he  think^ 
fit,  issue  a  notice  thereof  addressed  to  such 
woman,  which  notice  the  superindent  of  police 
shall  cause  to  be  served  on  her."  That  was  the 
section  to  which  I  referred. 

5087.  So  that  there  is  a  power  on  the  part  of 
the  police  to  take  cognisance  of  the  woman  ; 
when  you  made  use  of  the  words  "  take  up,"  it 
was  merely  a  misapprehension  of  the  contents  of 
this  section  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5088.  For  what  purpose  are  the  proceedings 
taken  under  that  section  ? — I  suppose  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  woman. 

5089.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  her 
prostitution  ? — I  should  think  not.  That  is  not 
the  object  of  the  Acts,  I  suppose.  I  regard  it  as 
an  indirect  result  of  the  Acts.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5090.  Not  the  object,  but  the  result? — 
Exactly. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5091.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  of 
the  clergy  in  Plymouth  were  opposed  to  the 
Acts? — Yes. 

5092.  Can  you  speak  of  Devonport  and  Stone- 
house  too  ? — 1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  clergy  of  Devonport  and  Stone- 
house. 

5393.  Will  you  name  to  me  some  of  the  clergy 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Acts? — I  think  I  know 
one,  but  he  is  a  very  old  man. 

5094.  Why  do  you  say  he  is  a  very  old  man  ? 
— Because  he  is  old. 

5095.  What 
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5095.  What  bearing  has  that  upon  the  value 
of  his  opinion  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  I 
meant  was  that  he  is  so  old,  that  if  you  wish  to 
summon  him  he  would  not  be  able  to  appear. 
He  is  about  80,  and  he  is  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Qreaves,  who  was  vicar  of  Charles 
Church,  a  very  large  parish. 

5096.  Who  are  the  others  ? — I  have  not  had 
any  conversation  with  them  upon  the  subject. 

5097.  I  thought  you  said  that  some  of  the 
clergy  were  to  your  knowledge,  opposed  to  the 
Acts? — 1  think  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hawker  is  opposed 
to  them. 

5098.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Scott? — He  is  the 
vicar  of  Stonehouse  ;  he  is  my  son-in-law.  I  do 
not  know  his  exact  opinion,  but  I  know  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  reclamation  of 
women,  and  if  you  ask  me  what  my  opinion  of 
his  opinion  would  be,  I  should  think  that  he 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  I  have  never 
questioned  him  to  ascertain  it,  but  we  have 
talked  as  if  he  were  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

5099.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Anniss,  and  you  some- 
what surprised  me  by  saying  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  your  church  ? — He  is. 

5100.  For  how  long  has  he  been  so? — I  should 
think  for  two  years. 

5101.  Previously  to  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  he  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  he  was  before ;  I  only  sjieak  of  him 
as  he  is  now. 

5102.  You  are  not  aware  that  up  to  the  period 
of  two  years  ago  he  belonged  to  the  Wesleyan 
body  and  attended  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  ? — I  am 
not. 

5103.  Your  house,  I  think  you  said,  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mr.  Anniss's  ? — 
Ygs. 

5104.  And  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  examination-room  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Anniss's 
house  ? — It  is  the  back  premises.  I  have  only 
seen  the  outside  of  the  premises. 

5105.  You  have  been  invited  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  to  say  that  j'ou  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  disorders  attendant  upon  those 
examinations,  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not 
occur  ;  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  that, 
are  you  ?—  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  I  had  not 
heard  of  any. 

5106.  Did  you  say  that  there  had  never  been 
any  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  any  of 
the  papers  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — The  only 
mention  that  I  have  heard  of  anything  of  the 
kind  was  on  a  visit  of  a  lady  to  my  house,  who 
told  me  that  she  had  heard  that  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  staying  outside  to  watch  the  women 
coming  out,  and  to  jeer  and  laugh  at  them,  and 
she  said  that  she  would  make  it  her  business  to 
inquire  into  it.  This  lady  was  a  very  strong 
opponent  of  the  Acts,  and  she  came  to  argue  me 
down. 

5107.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  there  had 
never,  in  your  time,  been  any  mention  in  any  of 
the  papers  of  the  neighbourhood  of  any  disorders, 
and  therefore  you  felt  sure  that  they  could  not 
have  occurred? — I  was  kept  veiy  closely,  in  my 
examination  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  as 
to  what  came  exactly  under  my  own  knowledge, 
and  thei-efore  I  answered  as  closely  as  possible  to 
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that,  and  my  answer  was  that  I  did  not  know  of 
any. 

5108.  Then  I  am  not  to  understand  you  as 
having  stated  that  it  was  within  vour  knowledge 
that  no  such  disorders  had  occurred? — I  said 
that  I  had  not  heard  of  any,  and  I  should  have 
heard  of  it,  I  think,  if  it  had  existed. 

5 109.  I  am  referring  to  statements  in  the  public 
press  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  statements  in  the 
public  press  upon  that  point. 

5110.  And  you  are  under  the  impression  that 
if  any  such  statements  had  appeared  in  the  public 
press  they  would  have  come  under  your  notice  ? 
— I  daresay  they  would  have  come  under  my 
notice  in  my  reading  of  the  newspaperi*. 

5111.  But  you  have  not  been  paying  special 
attention  to  the  matter? — I  have  not.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

5112.  You  referred  to  a  meeting  which  was 
held  in  Plymouth  in  the  year  1878,  at  which  an 
amendment  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes. 

5113.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  meet- 
ings being  held  in  any  of  the  three  towns  during 
your  ministration  where  resolutions  have  been 
carried  against  the  Acts  ? — I  have  heard  of  meet- 
ings being  held,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  a  meeting  since  1878  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
any. 

5114.  There  have  been  meetings  at  which  re- 
solutions have  been  carried  against  the  Acts,  have 
there  not  ? — I  daresay  there  have  been  ;  but 
being  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  that  would  strongly 
impress  pne's  mind,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I 
wrote  to  the  gentleman  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment to  get  particulars,  that  I  might  be 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  which  I  had 
formed. 

5115.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  made  a 
point  of  reading  the  Acts  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I 
had  read  them  carefully,  but  I  have  read  them 
over.  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  lecture  on  them. 
I  read  them  over  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  read 
them  over  within  a  ceitain  time. 

5116.  And  you  feel  that  you  have  a  general 
and  reliable  impression  of  their  bearing  and  the 
powers  which  they  contain  ? — I  have  a  general 
idea  as  to  certain  points. 

5117.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  advantages 
Avhich  are  possibly  indirect  results  of  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  in  the  reclamation  of  girls,  the 
diminution  of  prostitution  and  the  preservation  of 
greater  order  in  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

5118.  Can  j'ou  refer  me  to  any  Section  in  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  having  any  direct  bear- 
ing upon  any  of  these  subjects?  —  I  do  not 
recollect  one. 

5119.  Therefore,  it  is  in  your  mind,  a  conse- 
quence not  so  much  of  these  Acts  as  of  the 
administration  of  these  xVcts  by  the  metropolitan 
police  ? — Yes. 

5120.  You  said,  and  I  should  be  tlie  last  to 
dispute  it,  that  the  frequent,  in  fact  the  dailj-, 
visiting  of  the  brothels  by  the  jDolice  who  are  in- 
structed to  assist  and  encourage  reclaimations,  if 
they  can,  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  ? — 
Yes. 

5121.  But  you  would  not,  I  take  it,  for  a 
moment  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
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maintain  such  Legislation  as  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  this  beneficial  practice  ? — I  should  think  that 
the  same  influences  might  be  brought  to  bear 
under  another  Act. 

5122.  You  have  refined  somewhat  upon  this 
question  of  the  State  licensing  brothels,  and  the 
State  sanction  to  vice,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so.  It  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  with 
a  view  to  diminishing  vice,  and  the  evil  efifects 
of  vice  ;  and  that  is  your  desire  ? — It  is. 

5123.  But  there  are  various  ways  of  doing  it ; 
I  presume  you  meant  the  vice  of  fornication,  or 
did  you  only  mean  prostitution  ? — Fornication. 

5124.  You  compared  that  with  drunkenness, 
and  you  say  that  M'e  legislate  with  regard  to 
drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

5125.  But  we  do  not  legislate,  do  we,  so  as  to 
encourage  drinking  ? — I  should  hope  not. 

5126.  Or  to  instruct  the  population  how  to 
consume  the  greatest  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor, 
without  getting  to  grief  in  the  streets  ? — I  think 
that  the  State  endeavours  to  prevent  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  drinking,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
the  beer  and  spirits  as  pure  as  possible. 

5127.  But  it  would  also  endeavour  to  check 
the  drinking  itself  ? — It  ought  to  do  so,  I  should 
say. 

5128.  In  your  mind  you  would  check  it  if  you 
could  ;  you  would  not  hesitate  to  take  measures 
to  diminish  or  cure  disease  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sexual  vice ;  but  you  would  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  sexual  vice  ? — 
If  possible. 

5129.  But  you  do  not  think  it  impossible,  do 
you? — I  think  that  there  may  be  very  much 
more  stringent  laws  made  with  relerence  to  it. 

5130.  You  do  not  think  it  an  impossible  task 
for  the  Legislature  to  set  before  itself,  to  endea- 
vour to  pass  laws  which,  at  any  rate,  should  tend 
towards  a  diminution  of  sexual  vice  ;  Certainly 
not ;   I  tliink  they  ought  to  do  it. 

5131.  You  surely  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  an  ideal  law 
from  that  point  of  view? — Certainly  not.  I  do 
not  come  here  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  in  contrast  with  any  other 
possible  legislation ;  I  came  here  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  in  the  town 
with  which  I  am  connected. 

5132-  You  know  sufficient  of  the  Acts  to  be 
aware  of  the  great  object  of  the  Acts,  and  the 
great  power  which  they  contain  is  to  compel 
women  to  be  periodically  examined,  in  order  that 
the  examining  surgeon  may  ascertain  whether 
they  are  fit  to  pursue  their  calling,  and  if  they 
are  not  fit  that  he  may  commit  them  to  a  hospital 
for  cure  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  they 
were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
they  were  fit  to  pursue  their  calling.  The  Act 
requires  that  they  shall  not  pursue  their  calling 
in  a  diseased  state.  They  are  submitted  for  ex- 
amination, and  they  may  or  may  not  pursue  their 
calling  afterwards  ;  that  rests  with  themselves, 
and  I  take  it  that  for  the  acts  of  the  woman 
after  the  examination  the  Acts  are  not  respon- 
sible. 

5133.  That  is  of  course  a  matter  of  opinion; 
but  my  question  was   a   somewhat  different  one. 
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It  was  of  this  nature  :  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
the  great  power  contained  in  the  Act,  and  the 
main  object  of  the  Act  is  to  compel  women  to 
undergo  a  periodical  examination,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  that  they  are  in  a  physical 
condition  fit  for  the  pursuit  of  their  calling ;  is 
that  true,  or  is  it  not  true  ? — I  could  not  say 
"  Yes "  to  that ;  I  could  only  give  my  other 
answer,  and  it  is  this :  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Act  is  responsible  for  their  future  calling,  or  their 
future  course  of  life. 

5134.  I  will  carry  the  question  a  little  further. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  form  of  voluntary 
submission  ? — Yes,  if  you  mean  that  a  woman 
can,  if  she  pleases,  voluntarily  submit  to  ex- 
amination. 

5135.  Are  you  aware  that  she  submits  to  it  for 
a  period,  which  is  very  often  extended  to  12 
months,  but  limited  to  12  months? — Yes. 

5136.  And  that  during  that  period  she  under- 
takes to  come  up,  practically,  every  fortnight  for 
this  examination  ? — Yes. 

5137.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act,  having  that 
in  view,  it  does  not  amount  to  this  :  that  its  great 
power  and  object  are  to  examine  women  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  fit  for  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling? — I  should  not  go  so  far 
as  that.  They  are  women  in  a  position  of  life 
which  they  have  chosen  for  themselves,  and  if 
they  are  diseased  they  are  a  plague  to  society. 
The  Act  takes  care  that,  if  possible,  they  shall 
not  be  a  plauue. 

5138.  But  surely  that  is  no  answer  to  my 
question  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  prepared  to 
answer  my  question  in  the  affirmative  i — I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 

5139.  Why  are  you  not  prepared  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative  ? — Because  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Act  is  responsible  to  the  full  extent  that  you 
seem  to  imply  by  your  question,  and  to  say 
"  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  would  scarcely  convey  what 
is  in  one's  mind. 

5140.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  the  Act  was 
responsible  ;  I  asked  you  whether  that  was  the 
operation  of  the  Act? — I  daresay  it  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  result  of  the  Act  is,  that 
women  come  and  are  examined,  and  do  pursue 
their  calling  afterwards,  unquestionably  ;  but  my 
point  was,  that  the  Act  is  not  responsible  for  their 
after  acts. 

5141.  But  we  may  be  responsible  if  we  con- 
tinue an  Act  which  operates  in  that  way  ? — That 
is  for  the  Legislature,  I  suppose. 

5142.  We  are  responsible  not  only  for  the 
terms  of  an  Act,  but  for  its  practical  operation, 
are  we  not  ? — I  suppose  so  ;  and  that  is  why  I 
spoke  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Act  as  regards 
reclamation,  and  1  made  the  Acts  responsible  for 
the  good  results  as  well  as  for  the  evil  ones. 

5143.  You  give  the  Acts  credit  ibr  the  good 
results,  but  you  hold  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  bad  results  ? — la  the  one  case  there 
is  a  direct  action,  not  of  the  Act,  but  of  the 
officers  of  the  Act,  in  leading  women  away  from 
their  course  of  life  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  a  woman's  own  act. 

5144.  Then  you  positively  credit  the  Con- 
tasiious  Diseases  Acts  with  the  reclamation  of 
these  women  ? — I  do  not  exactly  say  that;  I  say 
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that  the  result   of  the   action   of  the  officers  is, 
that  women  are  reclaimed. 

5145.  But  you  admitted  to  me  a  short  time 
ago,  that  if  the  same  result  could  be  brought 
about  by  utterly  different  methods,  as  it  evidently 
could,  you  would  be  better  pleased?  —  Cer- 
tainly. 

5146.  I  do  not  want  to  jjut  the  question  to  you 
in  any  disagreeable  way,  but  I  would  ask  you,  as 
a  moralist  and  as  a  Christian  clergyman,  whether 
you  can  say  to  your  own  conscience  that  a  system 
of  this  kind,  even  although  you  may  say  that  it 
does  not  absolutely  license  and  sanction,  does  not, 
practically,  afford  some  encouragement  to  sexual 
vice  on  the  part  of  men  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it 
does,  according  to  my  own  opinion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  that,  as  I  think  1  said  before,  it  is  a 
choice  of  evils ;  and  I  think  that  these  Acts  tend 
to  lessen  the  evils,  and  to  lessen  the  consequences 
which  result  from  the  evils  as  regards  innocent 
persons. 

5147.  We  will  take  the  extent  of  the  evil  and 
endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  see  how  it  is  possible 
that  the  Acts  can  lessen  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  not  without  a 
familiarity  with  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  and  that  you  know  the  old  saying  of 
political  economists,  that  demand  creates  supply  ? 
— Quite  so. 

5148.  And  if  you  stimulate  demand  you 
stimulate  supply ;  that  is  another  doctrine  of 
political  economy.  Do  you  not  think  that  these 
Acts  tend  to  stimulate  fornication  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  can  introduce  the  principles  of  political 
economy  into  the  feelings  of  men  and  women. 

5149.  You  do  not  think  that  these  Acts  stimu- 
late fornication  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

5150.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  as  they 
are  administered,  profess  very  much  to  dimini&h 
the  chances  of  disease  in  the  women  with  whom 
men  consort,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5151.  Is  not  that  idea  of  safety  a  temptation 
to  men  ? — I  think  that  prima  facie  it  is  :  but,  as 
I  said  before,  I  think  that  under  those  circum- 
stances, men  do  not  think  so  much  about  conse- 
quences as  regards  disease. 

5152.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  passions 
are  strongly  moved  men  do  not  tliink  so  strongly 
about  the  consequences ;  but  you  surely  would 
not  be  prepared  to  deny  that  arrangements  of 
this  kind,  professing  to  secure  almost  complete 
immunity  from  the  chances  of  disease,  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  operate  as  a  temptation? — Cer- 
tainly, and  that  is  one  of  the  evils.  I  said  that 
it  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  unquestionably  that 
may  be  the  result  in  some  instances. 

5153.  And  particularly  with  the  young? — 
Particularly  with  the  young. 

5]  54.  You  have  said  that  a  man  moved  strongly 
by  passion  does  not  consider  the  consequences  ; 
is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  of  human  nature 
that  a  great  deal  of  sexual  vice  is  the  conse- 
quence, not  of  strength  of  passion,  but  of  de- 
praved imagination  ? — I  daresay  it  is. 

5155.  Do  you  not  think  that,  as  regards  such 
men,  an  announcement  of  probable  safety  would 
be  an  additional  temptation? — I  think  very  likely 
it  would;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
extent  of  disease  through  the  absence  of  these 
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Acts,  and  also  the  increase  of  prostitutes,  bring 
about  results  which  are  worse,  and  which  do  not 
lessen  the  prostitution,  but  increase  the  miseries 
connected  with  it. 

5156.  But  I  thmk  the  question  to  which  I 
require  an  answer  from  you  is  this  :  you  have 
admitted  that  there  is  a  moral  objection  to  these 
Acts ;  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  may 
counterbalance  the  beneficial  effects  with  which 
you  credit  the  Acts  ? — Prima  facie,  there  is  a 
moral  objection  to  them  in  this  way,  that  they 
recognise  the  existence  of  prostitution,  and, 
secondly,  as  you  have  put  it,  they  fi'ee  women 
to  a  cei'tain  extent  from  disease,  and,  therefore, 
there  may  be  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  man  that 
he  can  sin  with  greater  immunity  as  regards 
physical  suffering. 

5157.  But  what  is  the  counterbalancing,  or 
more  than  balancing,  moral  advantage  of  the 
Act? — It  restrains  the  prostitute  from  pursuing 
her  calling  as  she  pleases  as  regards  solicita- 
tion. 

5158.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  pursuing  her 
calling  as  she  pleases  "  ? — Independently  of  the 
restraints  of  the  Act. 

5159.  Then  I  must  ask  you  what  are  the 
restraints  of  the  Act  ? — She  is  not  allowed  to 
solicit. 

5160.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  clause 
in  the  Act  against  solicitation? — She  is  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

5161.  You  are  speaking  now  of  what  you  call 
the  indirect  consequences  of  the  Act? — Yes,  of 
the  indirect  consequences. 

5162.  I  daresay  you  will  take  it  from  me  that 
the  only  powers  contained  in  the  Act  are  two : 
first  of  all  the  power  to  compel  women  to  attend 
the  examination ;  and,  secondly,  the  power  in  the 
Act  of  I860,  under  the  36th  clause,  for  prosecu- 
ting a  brothel-keeper,  not  for  keeping  a  brothel, 
or  for  harbouring  prostitutes,  but  for  harbouring 
diseased  prostitutes ;  therefore  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  Acts,  as  you  have  already  admitted,  is  the 
prevention  as  far  as  possible  of  the  disease  ? — 
Yes. 

5163.  Then  I  gather  from  you  that  you  have 
seen  in  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  or  in  the  action 
of  those  who  have  been  administering  the  Acts, 
evidences  of  a  determination  to  preserve  order, 
and  to  diminish  juvenile  prostitution  ;  and  these 
you  think  are  great  advantages  ? — I  do. 

5164.  But  I  understand  you  to  think  that  if 
these  advantages  could  be  secured  by  other  means, 
not  involving  something,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  encoiu-agement  to  vice,  you  would  prefer 
it  ? — Yes,  I  should  I  think,  so  far  as  the  Acts  tend 
to  the  encouragement  of  vice. 

5165.  What  you  would  desire  woidd  be  to 
diminish  sexual  vice  in  both  sexes  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and,  consistently  with  all  possible  dimi- 
nution of  sexual  vice,  you  would  desire  to  reduce 
the  diseases  which  are  the  consequences  of  sexual 
vice  ? — Decidedly. 

5166.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  upon  that  latter  point,  I  may  say, 
existing  in  the  country  ;  that  there  is  no  body  of 
opinion  in  the  country  which  objects  to  measures 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  curing  diseases  which  are 
the  consequence  of  sexual  vice  if  they  are   not 
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open  to  the  objection  of  promoting  sexual  vice 
itself? — I  have  not  heard  of  anj-. 

5167.  At  any  rate  that  woidd  be  the  expres- 
sion of  your  opinion  ? — I  think  it  woukl  on  the 
whole. 

5168.  You  would  desire  to  see  measures  taken 
for  curing  disease  for  the  sake  of  suifering 
humanity,  so  far  as  such  measures  could  be  carried 
out  without  distinctly  promoting  vice,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ?  —  I  should  object  to  these 
Acts,  so  far  as  the}'  tended  to  increase  prostitu- 
tion or  vice,  to  any  extent. 

5169.  In  either  sex  ? — In  either  sex. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

5170.  You  said  that  in  your  district  there  was 
no  hospital,  except  the  Albert  Hospital,  to  which 
a  diseased  prostitute  could  go  for  treatment  ? — 
Except  by  admission  under  a  ticket  into  an 
ordinary  hospital. 

5171.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  any  prostitute 
may,  if  she  chooses,  apply  for  treatment  in  the 
union  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think,  how- 
ever, she  must  become  an  inmate  there,  but  in 
that  way  she  could  obtain  treatment, 

5172.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Acts 
operated  beneficially  in  three  ways  ;  first  of  all, 
that  the  fear  of  the  examination  deterred  women 
from  entering  upon  that  course  of  life  ? — It  is  cal- 
culated to  do  so. 

5173.  Of  course  those  deterent  influences 
would  be  strongest,  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of 
young  girls? — Yes. 

5174.  Secondly,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  machinery  provided  by  the  Acts  gave  the 
police  the  opportunity  of  tracing,  and  so  of  re- 
claiming, women  who  had  fallen  into  a  bad  course 
of  life,  or  who  were  on  the  eve  of  falling  ? — Quite 
so. 

5175.  And  thirdly,  I  think  you  stated  that  the 
Acts,  by  preventing  solicitation,  and  in  other 
ways,  jH'oduced  greater  decency  and  order  in  the 
public  streets  ? — Yes. 

5176.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  influences 
to  which  those  unfortunate  women  would  be  sub- 
ject while  in  hospital  would,  also  be  likely  to 
benefit  them  ? — Quite  so. 

5177.  I  think  there  is  a  chaplain  attached  to 
the  hospital  ? — Yes,  there  is.  i  have  heard  him 
say  that  his  great  eflTort  was  to  induce  the  women 
to  give  up  their  course  of  life  and  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
getting   some   into  penitentiaries,  and  so  in  pre- 
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venting  them  from  going  back  to  their  former 
course  of  life.     I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Albert 
Hospital ;  I  know  the  chaplain  there. 

5178.  Are  you  credibly  informed  by  the 
chaplain  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  that 
way  in  reclaiming  women  who  liave  been  brought 
under  his  influence  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  the 
younger  women. 

5179.  Then,  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the 
influences  to  which  those  women  would  be  sub- 
ject during  their  stay  in  the  hospital  would  be 
likely  to  be  beneficial  ? — Yes ;  they  are  under 
moral  iniluences  and  religious  teaching. 

5180.  Which,  of  course,  cannot  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial ;  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  accused 
me  of  only  having  called  your  attention  to  the 
material  benefit  of  the  Act ;  do  you  not  consider 
that  the  benefits  to  which  you  referred  just  now 
are  very  considerable  moral  benefits  to  the  town  ? 
— Very  important  benefits. 

5181.  And  not  only  material  benefits,  but 
moral  benefits? — Moral  benefits. 

5182.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  only  the 
indirect  results  of  the  Acts,  but  still  I  suppose 
you  would  agree  that  they  would  be  the  results 
of  the  Acts,  although  only  indirectly,  would  you 
not  ? — I  should  say  that  they  were  the  results, 
not  so  much  of  the  Acts  as  of  the  action  of  the 
officers  employed  under  the  Acts. 

5183.  Of  the  machinery  established  by  the 
Acts  ? — Exactly  so  ;  the  machinery  which  these 
Acts  have  put  in  motion  has  had  that  effect. 

5184.  Then  am  I  right  in  saying  that  under 
the  Acts  a  certain  body  of  carefully  selected 
men  is  constituted ;  ancl  that  the  Acts  impose 
upon  this  selected  body  of  men  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  cases  of  every  prostitute,  pri- 
marily, no  doubt,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
she  is  diseased  or  not  ? — Yes. 

5185.  And  that  the  result  of  bringing  this  body 
of  policemen  and  these  women  into  contact  in 
that  way  is  to  enable  certain  influences  for  good 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  women  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5186.  Which,  to  your  knowledge,  often  end  in 
their  being  reclaimed? — Certainly.  We  have 
had  girls  sent  to  those  instutions  that  I  speak  of, 
and  they  have  been  brought  under  our  influence. 

5187.  Therefore  I  understand  you  to  say  that, 
although  the  object  of  the  Acts  may  not  have 
been  to  reduce  prostitution,  that  is  certainly  the 
result  ?  —  Certainly,  so  far  as  my  judgment 
goes. 


The  Rev.  Edwakd  P.  Geant,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborite  Morgan. 

5188.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  Vicar  of  Ports- 
mouth ? — I  have  been  Vicar  of  Portsmouth  since 
1868. 

5189.  I  suppose  that  since  that  time  you  have 
resided  continuouslv  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth  ? 
—Yes. 

5190.  Did  you  know  Portsmouth  at  all  before 
that  time  ? — Only  as  a  visitor. 

5191.  Have  you  relations  in  Portsmouth? — 
My  family  have  been  connected  with  Portsmouth 
for  years  and  years. 


Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued. 

5192.  I  understand  that  for  13  years  you  have 
held  the  important  post  of  Vicar  of  Portsmouth  ? 
— I  have. 

5193.  You  have  made  it  your  business,  I  think, 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  which 
are  now  under  the  consideration  of  this  Commit- 
tee ? — Yes. 

5194.  May  I  ask  what  opinion  you  have 
formed  as  to  the  working  of  them  ? — I  think  they 
are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  town. 

5195..  In    what    respects  ? — In    I    should  say 
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diminishing  the  number  of  i^rostitutes  ;  in  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  brothels,  and  other  such 
houses ;  in  seeing  that  there  is  less  misbehaviour 
and  degradation,  generally,  amongst  the  women 
themselves  ;  and  in  freeing  the  place  from  a  great 
amount  of  disease  ;  and  of  course  another  very 
great  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  been 
the  affording  of  greater  opportunities  for  the  re- 
clamation of  women. 

5196.  I  will  take  the  last  result  first.  In  what 
way  have  these  Acts  afforded  opportunities  for 
the  reclamation  of  women  ? — I  am  particularly 
alluding  to  the  religious  and  moral  influence  that 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital. 

5197.  That  is  to  say,  the  women  of  course  as 
the  result  of  the  examination  are  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  while  there  they  are  subjected  to 
religious  and  moral  influences  ? — Yes. 

5198.  Are  you  connected  with  the  hospital? — 
I  speak  not  only  as  Vicar  of  Portsmouth,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  hospital  committee  ;  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  hospital  committee,  I  think,  since 
1873. 

5199.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  describe  the 
influences  which  are  at  work  in  the  hospital,  and 
elsewhere  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  chaplain 
appointed,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  wards 
every  day,  and  have  always  one  service  on  the 
Sunday  in  the  lock  wards,  and  bring  all  the  in- 
fluence that,  as  a  clergyman,  he  can  to  bear  upon 
the  individual  women  who  are  there  ;  in  appoint- 
ing a  matron  the  committee  always  have  this  point 
before  their  minds :  how  far  she  is  likely  to  be  com- 
petent to  take  an  interest  in,  and  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  moral  influence  upon,  the  girls  under 
her  charge.  In  addition  to  that,  persons  connected 
with  refuges  or  penitentiaries,  with  one  of  which 
I  am  particularly  connected,  have  the  privilege 
of  coming  up  on  visiting  days  (we  do  not  allow 
them  to  visit  in  the  wards),  and  seeing  any  girl 
whom  they  may  ask  to  see  whom  they  may  know 
to  be  there,  and  they  try  in  every  wav  they  can 
to  persuade  her  to  give  up  that  life  and  go  to  the 
refuge,  or  the  penitentiary,  which  they  may  re- 
present; that  is  putting  it  generally. 

5200.  You  have  stated  that  some  very  im- 
portant moral  and  religious  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  women  ;  could  you  give  me 
instances  in  which  those  influences  have  been  suc- 
cessful ? — I  could  give  you  figures,  if  you  wish  to 
have  them,  of  what  is  being  done. 

5201.  I  should  rather  like  to  know  whether, 
within  your  knowledge,  which  of  course  is  great, 
the  effect  of  those  influences  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, has  been  to  reclaim  some  women  ? — No 
doubt ;  in  addition  to  being  Vicar  of  Portsmouth 
and  chairman  of  the  hospital  committee,  I  am 
chairman  of  a  local  committee  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  Penitentiary  of  St. 
Thomas',  Basingstoke,  of  the  council  of  which 
I  am  a  member :  and  a  great  many  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  are  working  on  that  committee,  and 
taking  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  my  wife  and  my 
sister  are  members  of  it.  I  know  the  whole 
working  of  the  little  refuge  established  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  penitentiary  at  Basingstoke,  and 
when  I  say  that  within  the  last  three  years 
we  have   received  from  the  lock  wards  at  our 
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refuge  in  Portsmouth,  68  girls,  the  very  great 
majority  of  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
are  going  on  well,  when  we  have  received  from 
the  lock  wards  into  our  central  home  at  Basing- 
stoke within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  27, 
most  of  whom  are  going  on  well,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  great  result  is  being  produced. 

5202.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  some  of 
those  women  have  been  sent  directly  to  their 
friends  from  the  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  give 
names;  but  I  have  in  my  pocket  the  number  that 
have  been  sent  by  our  refuge,  and  by  our  peni- 
tentiary to  their  friends,  and  who  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  are  doing  well. 

5203.  Could  you  give  me  the  number? — I 
could,  because  I  took  the  trouble  to  work  it  out 
in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Grant  and  my  sister. 
From  March  1878  to  June  1881  we  have  re- 
ceived at  our  refuge  at  Portsmouth,  from  the 
lock  wards,  68.  Of  course,  the  refuge  is  the 
receiving  house.  Of  those,  17  have  been  sent  to 
St.  Thomas',  38  to  other  homes,  three  into  ser- 
vice, seven  have  been  sent  to  friends,  and  it  is 
rejjorted  to  me  that  three  probably  have  gone 
back  to  their  former  life.  Twenty-seven  have 
been  sent  to  St.  Thomas'  Home  from  February 
1877  to  June  1881,  and  of  those  17  are  reported 
as  behaving  satisfactorily,  one  is  hopeful,  four 
are  unsatisfactory,  four  doubtful,  and  one  trou- 
blesome ;  five  are  still  in  the  home ;  six 
have  been  sent  to  other  homes ;  one  has  been 
married  ;  nine  have  been  sent  to  their  parents  ; 
five  have  been  sent  into  service,  who  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  are  doing  well ;  three  are 
reported  as  doing  well,  and  there  is  only  one  who 
has  gone  back  to  her  former  mode  of  life. 

5204.  All  those  are  cases  of  women  who  have 
passed  through  the  hospital,  and  who,  if  they  had 
not  been  brought  under  hospital  treatment, 
would  probably  not  have  been  subjected  to  these 
influences  ? — Probably. 

5205.  Those  are  all  cases  of  women  who  have 
passed  through  the  hosi)ital? — All  of  them. 

5206.  To  your  knowledge,  have  the  Acts,  or 
the  machinery  which  the  Acts  have  established, 
enabled  women  to  be  reclaimed  in  any  other  way  ; 
take  the  case  of  young  women,  or  girls,  who  are 
not  diseased,  but  who  have  begun  to  practise 
prostitution,  who  have  left  their  homes,  or  are  on 
the  verge  of  entering  on  a  life  of  vice  ;  does  the 
machinery  which  the  Act  has  established  provide 
in  any  way  for,  or  tend  in  any  way  to  their  re- 
clamation?— 1  think  it  tends  to  save  them  from 
falling  into  sin. 

5207.  You  mean  that  it  exercises  a  deterrent 
influence  ? — iSTu,  that  is  another  branch  of  the 
matter  ;  but  I  could  give  an  instance  of  a  servant 
girl  being  absent  from  home,  and  being  afraid  to 
return  home,  because  she  was  too  late,  and  keep- 
ing company  with  a  soldier,  and  being  taken  to  a 
house,  and  being  found  there  the  next  day 
through  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  and  brought 
back,  and  so  saved.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  such  cases. 

5208.  That  is  precisely  the  case  which  sug- 
gests itself  to  my  mind  :  that,  I  suppose,  you 
%vould  attribute  to  the  fact  that  under  these  Acts 
a  body  of  police  visit  these  brothels,  and  ai-e  able 
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to  trace  these  girls  ? — -Within  three  hours  they 
knew  where  to  put  their  hands  upon  this  poor 
girl,  and  brought  her  back.  That  is  a  very 
striliing  case  indeed.  The  story  is  told  to  the 
police,  the  girl  is  described  to  them,  and  they 
almost  know  at  once  where  to  put  their  hands 
upon  her,  and,  practically,  save  her. 

5209.  You  attribute  that,  I  suppose,  to  the 
machinery  of  which  I  spoke  ? — Entirely. 

5210.  So  much  for  the  power  of  saving  and  re- 
claiming these  women.  1  think  you  said  that  the 
Acts  hnd  the  eifect  of  diminishing  prostitution; 
would  you  explain  in  what  respects  the  Acts 
diminish  prostitution  ? — I  think  that  they  operate 
in  deterring  young  girls  from  coming  on  the 
register.  When  they  are  young  they  shrink 
from  it,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  come  into  it. 

5211.  Of  course  that  would  be  an  influence 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  operate  in  the 
case  of  young  girls  than  in  the  case  of  the  more 
hardened  women  ?■ — No  doubt. 

5212.  Could  you  give  us  any  facts  as  to  the 
diminution  of  juvenile  prostitution  of  late  years 
in  Portsmouth  ? — I  do  not  seem  to  see  in 
13  years  so  many  young  girls ;  and  I  am  credibly 
informed  by  those  who  know  the  place  perhaps 
even  better  than  I  do,  that  there  are  fewer  ;  but 
I  believe  it  is  stated  that  there  are  fewer  on  the 
register  of  young  age. 

5213.  Of  course  in  the  exercise  of  your  sacred 
calling,  you  would  naturally  be  about  the  streets 
late  at  night? — Yes. 

5214.  Speaking  from  your  own  observation, 
are  there  fewer  juvenile  prostitutes  than  there 
were  when  you  first  went  down,  13  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

5215.  Assuming  that  therefore  to  be  the  fact, 
as  I  suppose  we  may,  do  you  attribute  that  in 
any  way  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  deterring 
young  girls  from  entering  upon  a  calling  which 
would  subject  them  to  the  periodical  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5216.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  statistics 
upon  the  subject?  —  Upon  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes and  brothels  I  can  give  you  authentic  sta- 
tistics. 

5217.  They  would  be  taken  from  Captain 
Harris'  Return? — Yes;  as  you  are  talking  about 
statistics,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment the  statistics-  which  I  have  already  given. 
I  only  gave  you  figures  wi!^h  regard  to  one  parti- 
cular home  and  one  joarticular  refuge.  I  should 
like  to  add  to  that.  These  figures  are  not  before 
anybody  ;  these  are  simply  my  own  working  out 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  and  simply  following  up  what  I  said 
just  now  about  the  opjiortunities  which  we  have 
under  these  Acts  of  reclaiming  girls.  We  will 
take  the  last  four  j'ears.  In  1877  there  were 
sent  to  homes  from  our  hospital  54  girls ;  in  1878, 
52  ;  in  1879,  71,  and  in  addition  to  those  85  were 
sent  to  theii-  friends;  and,  in  1880,  44  were  sent 
to  homes,  and  S3  were  sent  to  their  friends. 

5218.  All  those,  I  tmderstood  you  to  say,  were 
cases  of  women  who  had  passed  through  the  hos- 
pital ?—- All  from  the  Lock  Hosjntal. 

5219.  You  mentioned,  amongst  other  benefits 
which  you  attribute  to  the  Acts,  the  absence  of 
public  solicitation  in  the  streets,  did  you  not  ? — 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  mentioned  that,  but  still,  as 
you  allude  to  that,  there  is  as  little  solicitation  in 
the  streets  of  Portsmouth  now  as  really  there 
can  be. 

5220.  As  compared  with  other  towns  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I  did  not  come  from 
any  other  town ;  I  came  from  a  country  village. 

5221.  Is  there  less  solicitation  than  there  was 
when  you  first  went  to  Portsmouth  ? — There  are 
certainly  less  women  about,  and  there  is  certainly 
less  indecent  behaviour ;  I  cannot  go  beyond 
that.     The  streets  are  decidedly  improved. 

5222.  Do  you  connect  that  in  any  way  with 
the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — I  do,  most  cer- 
tainly;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  all  owing  to  them, 
of  course,  because  other  influences  have  been 
brought  to  bear  ;  I  really  believe  that  the  Acts 
are  having  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  girls 
themselves  ;  and  of  course  the  more  they  bring 
themselves  into  notice  the  more  they  bring  them- 
selves under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

5223.  Would  you  attribute  that  to  the  women 
being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  through 
the  Acts? — To  some  extent;  but  I  think  that 
the  whole  operation  of  the  Acts  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  good  effect  upon  the  women ;  I  think  it 
makes  the  women  think  a  little  more  about  them- 
selves, and  a  little  better  about  themselves. 

5224.  You  mean  that  thej^  are  not-so  reckless? 
— They  are  not  so  reckless  or  so  careless,  and 
they  are  certainly  not  so  indecent;  they  are 
much  cleaner  in  every  way,  physically,  and  in 
their  dress,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

5225.  I  think  you  said  something  about 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  brothels  ? — Yes, 
they  are  considerably  diminished. 

5226.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  operation 
of  the  Acts?— Indirectly  ;  there  are  fewer 
women,  and  necessarily  fewer  brothels. 

5227.  Are  there  any  police  regulations  in 
Portsmouth,  independent  of  the  enforcement  of 
these  Acts,  which  would  account  for  the  conse- 
quences which  you  have  described? — I  have  asked 
that  question  once  or  twice  of  people  competent 
to  answer,  and  I  hear  of  none. 

5228.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  upon  the  women ;  have 
they  had  any  effect  upon  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  the  male  population  of  the  town  ;  have  you 
found  them  at  all  improved  in  their  behaviour 
since  the  Acts  have  been  in  operation ;  is  there 
less  disease  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  great  diminution  of  disease  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  as  to  their  general  behaviour  in  the  streets, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  attribute  that  to  the  Acts. 

5229.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  with  regard  to  these  Acts  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy,  the 
magisti-ates  and  town  councillors,  are  in  favour  of 
them. 

5230.  Are  there  any  important  exceptions  to 
that  ? — I  know  there  are  some  exceptions,  but  not 
amongst  the  clergy ;  I  know  one  clergyman 
but  not  any  magistrate  who  objects  to  the  Acts. 
Of  course  I  know  that  all  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth do  not  approve  of  them ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  the  mayor,  or  a  single  member  of  the 
town  council,  objects  to  them. 

5231.  Then 
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5231.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  persons  charged  with  and  responsible  for 
the  order  of  the  place  are  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? 
— I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
are. 

5232.  I  presume  upon  the  grounds  which  you 
have  mentioned  ? — Upon  such  grounds  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

5233.  Something  was  said  about  their  tending 
to  encourage  vice  ;  is  that  your  experience?—! 
do  not  believe  in  it  a  bit. 

5234.  May  I  ask  why  not  ? — Simply  because 
I  do  not  think  the  men  think  about  it. 

5235.  You  have  read  the  Acts,  I  presume  ? — 
Yes. 

5236.  You  would  not  say  that  the  object  of  the 
Acts  was  to  diminish  prostitution,  but  that  that 
result  might  be  fairly  atti-ibutable  to  them, 
directly  and  indirectly  ? — Certainly. 

5237.  And  in  the  different  ways  which  you 
have  described  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hoywood. 

5238.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  Acts  ? — I  forget  exactly  how  it  is  worded. 
The  object  is  stated  in  the  Act. 

5239.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  Queen  ? — Not  more  than  the  naval 
forces. 

5240.  Military  includes  naval,  you  know  ? — 
We  scarcely  think  so  at  Portsmouth. 

5241.  Do  you  think  that  that  improves  it  in 
your  mind,  and  that  giving  it  a  wider  scope  makes 
the  Acts  more  justifiable? — -No,  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  added  that. 

5242.  Is  that  a  sufficient  ground,  or  is  it  to  your 
knowledge  the  object  of  the  Acts  ? — There  is  a 
great  evil  existing  which  is  now  recognised,  but 
which  was  not  recognised  for  a  long  time. 

5243.  What  do  you  call  an  evil  ? — Prostitu- 
tion. 

5244.  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  Acts  pro- 
hibiting prostitution  ? — Not  a  word  ;  but  great 
evil  results  are  produced  by  prostitution. 

5245.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  a  fault  of  the 
Acts  that  they  do  not  prohibit  or  attempt  to 
moderate  prostitution  ? —  No,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Acts. 

5246.  You  do  not  think  that  they  are  wanting  ? 
— That  is  another  matter..  I  should  like,  if  pos- 
sible, to  see  some  measures  introduced  to  actually 
and  directly  diminish  prostitution. 

5247.  I  think  you  said  that  these  Acts  had  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  girls  ? — Yes. 

5248.  Would  you  tell  me  whether  that  whole- 
some influence  begins  to  operate  upon  them 
mentally  or  bodily  at  first  ? — I  did  not  mean 
either  mentally  or  bodily.  Of  course  it  has  a 
wholesome  influence  bodily ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Morally  I  mean,  as  I  explained  that,  when 
once  they  have  been  brought  up  to  the  hospital 
they  think  a  little  better  of  themselves,  and  there- 
fore they  take  more  care  of  themselves,  and  are 
cleaner  in  themselves,  which  is  a  very  important 
point. 

5249.  Then  the  wholesome  influence  begins  at 
the  moment  that  they  are  brought  into  hospital  ? 
— Poor  creatures,  they  have  got  very  little  whole- 
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some  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them  until 
they  get  there. 

5250.  Do  the  clergy  do  nothing? — There  is 
very  little  that  we  can  do. 

5251.  You  have  done  your  utmost? — I  hope 
so,  but  it  is  very  difficult. 

5252.  The  moment  they  are  brought  into  hos- 
pital, would  it  matter  to  your  mind  whether  it  was 
a  voluntaiy  hosintal  which  benevolent  people  have 
up  or  a  compulsory  hospital  under  the  law  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  My  view  is 
that  you  would  not  get  the  girls  to  attend  a 
voluntary  hospital  as  you  get  them  to  attend  a 
compulsory  hospital,  and  therefore  you  would 
lose  the  opportunity  of  bringing  this  wholesome 
influence  to  bear  upon  them. 

5253.  Supposing  that  a  girl  is  at  a  hospital  for 
cure,  and  it  is  a  hospital  established  as  your 
penitentiary  is,  would  it  not  be  as  wholesome  in 
its  effect  upon  the  girls  as  this  Act-created  hos- 
pital ? — I  daresay  it  would  start  them  and  get 
them  work,  and  help  them  in  other  ways. 

5254.  Would  it  be  more  wholesome  in  its 
effect  ? — I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  more 
so. 

5255.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  a  reason :  because 
they  are  not  brought  there  by  the  police,  but 
attracted  there  by  gentler  means,  would  that,  in 
your  judgment,  conduce  to  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  girls  ? — ^No  doubt  ;  the  more  gently 
you  treat  these  poor  girls,  the  same  as  with  other 
girls,  the  more  amenable  they  become  to  the 
influence  which  you  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 
Beyond  that  I  cannot  go. 

5256.  The  girl  is  in  the  hospital  for  cure,  and 
you  say  that  she*  has  the-  advantage  of  having 
religious  instruction  if  she  chooses  to  take  it ;  do 
you  know  that  the  same  women  come  back 
diseased  over  and  over  again  to  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

5257.  Does  that  give  you  reason  to  despair  of 
the  effect  of  this  teaching  by  the  State  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  to  despair. 

5258.  The  vast  majority  do  come  back,  do  they 
not? — I  am  afraid  that  the  great  majority  do. 

5259.  And  perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the 
women  are  older  in  age  at  their  trade,  and  con- 
tinue at  it  later  in  life  than  they  did  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that  ;  I  know  that  they  enter  upon  it 
young. 

5260.  If  that  be  so,  is  that  in  your  judgment 
a  suggestion  of  the  hardening  effect  of  the  sj'stem 
which  they  go  through  ? — The  life  they  lead,  you 
mean,  of  course. 

5261.  The  register,  and  the  rest  of  it? — No  ; 
the  most  hardening  influence  is  the  life  itself, 

5262.  But  credit  me  with  the  hypothesis  for 
a  moment ;  supposing  these  laws  to  have  pro- 
duced the  result,  that  the  women  continued  at 
their  trade  later  in  life,  would  it,  or  would  it  not, 
in  your  judgment,  be  an  evidence  of  the  harden- 
ing nature  of  the  laws  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  that 
is  a  question  which  I  find  great  difficulty  in 
answering. 

5263.  In  the  hospital  the  girls  are  taught  to 
clean  themselves,  are  they  ? — Certainly. 

5264.  You  mentioned  the  spiritual  teaching, 
and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were 
taught  to  be  clean  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  regular 
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system  of  baths,  and  their  dressing,  and  be- 
haviour, and  all  that  is  under  wholesome  disci- 
pline. 

526.5.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  taught  to  be 
clean  generally,  or  clean  in  respect  of  this  parti- 
cular calling  which  tliey  follow'? — I  forget  in 
•what  connection  1  used  the  word  clean. 

5266.  1  am  not  unfairly  pressing  that  against 
you ;  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  meant 
to  convey  that  they  are  instructed  how  to  avoid 
disease  for  the  future  by  washing  themselves, 
and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  know  about  avoiding  dis- 
ease for  the  future ;  I  ain  not  prepared  to  say 
that.  They  have  to  wash  themselves  in  order  to 
be  cured,  but  not  with  the  object  that  they  may 
avoid  disease  in  the  future,  thai;  I  am  aware. 

5267.  As  I  understand,  you  have  two  refuges 
or  penitentiaries  in  Portsmouth,  and  there  is  one 
larger  one,  with  which  you  are  connected,  at 
Basingstoke? — Yes,  I  will  put  that  very  plainly  in 
a  very  few  words.  There  is  one  central  home  at 
Basingstoke,  St.  Thomas,  in  connection  with 
■which  we  have,  at  Portsmouth,  what  we  call  a 
refuge,  or  receiving  house,  where  they  are  sent 
to,  either  from  hospital  or  from  the  streets,  and 
they  are  simply  kept  three  or  four  days,  or  per- 
haps a  week  at  the  outside,  and  they  are  then 
sent  on  to  St.  Thomas's.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  another  pienitentiary,  or  home,  at  Portsmouth, 
which  I,  personally,  am  not  connected  with, 
where  they  also  receive  a  very  large  number  of 
girls,  and  a  certain  number  from  the  Lock 
wards. 

5268.  In  those  statistics  that  you  gave  us,  you 
traced  the  girls  from  the  hosjDitals  to  the  refuge 
in  Portsmouth,  and  then  on,  under  your  care,  to 
the  Basingstoke  Penitentiary  ? — -Yes. 

5269.  They  are  one  set  of  figures  ;  the  second 
set  of  figures  was  not  in  addition  to  the  first ;  it 
was  tracing  the  history  of  those  women  ? — All 
the  figures  from  the  Lock  wards. 

5270.  How  long  have  you  started  that  refuge 
that  you  speak  of? — Since  1878,  I  think. 

5271.  Then  the  Acts  had  been  some  seven  or 
eight  years  in  operation  before  you  started  that 
refuge  ? — Yes. 

5272.  Was  that  due  to  local  agency  ? — There 
was  a  great  movement  made  in  the  place,  and  a 
great  number  of  us  thought  there  was  not  enough 
being  done  in  the  town  to  help  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  these  poor  girls. 

5273.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  these  Acts  ? — 
Indirectly  again,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  may 
be  attributed  to  the  Acts.  The  facts,  for  in- 
stance, which  1  was  able  to  bring  out,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  girls,  I  got  through  the  Acts,  and  I 
was  able  to  stir  up  the  interest  of  the  people. 

5274.  Was  it  also  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  Acts?— No,  most  certainly 
not. 

5275.  You  could  not  do  that  without  the  Acts, 
I  suppose  ? — We  should  lose  one  very  great  op- 
portunity, and  instrument  of  reclaiming  these 
girls,  if  we  were  to  lose  the  Lock  wards. 

5276.  But  still,  as  regards  reclamation,  and 
the  effects  of  kindness  and  teaching,  and  so  on, 
you  would  have  all  those  ?  —  You  have  such 
opportunities  there  of  getting  at  them,  and  re- 
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claiming  them,  and  talking  to  them,  and  bringing 
them  under  the  influence  which  they  require  to 
induce  them  to  come  forward  and  say,  "  I  wish  to 
go  to  a  refuge." 

5277.  Who  does  all  that? — The  chaplain  and 
the  matron,  and  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
representatives  of  those  two  refuges. 

5278.  Is  nothing  of  that  sort  done  at  the 
penitentiary  ? — Afterwards,  wiien  they  are  once 
there. 

5279.  And  at  the  refuge?— And  at  the  refuge, 
of  course  ;  but  the  great  benefit  in  this  respect, 
of  the  Lock  wards  and  these  Acts,  is  that  we  can 
get  the  girls  there,  and  bring  them  to  our  refuge. 
The  immense  difficulty,  which  nobody  knows,  un- 
less he  has  lived  in  the  place,  and  tried  to  do  it, 
is  to  get  hold  of  the  poor  girls. 

5280.  I  suppose  it  would  satisfy  the  same  con- 
ditions, if  you  had  power  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  fetch  in  every  woman  who  was  a  prostitute  on 
the  streets,  and  bring  her  into  your  refuge  ? — 
That  would  be  a  very  different  thing  altogether. 
These  girls  are  not  fetched  in  vi  et  aimis,  by 
compulsion ;  they  are  not  brought  into  the  refuge 
unless  they  express  a  wish  to  go  there. 

5281.  Supposing  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
your  refuge  on  the  same  terms  as  they  are  brought 
to  the  hospital  to  be  reclaimed  ? — Do  you  mean 
if  they  are  diseased  ? 

5282.  No,  apart  from  the  question  of  disease; 
what  has  this  to  do  witli  examining  the  women 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — To  my 
mind,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  because  if 
they  are  diseased  they  are  brought  to  the  hospital, 
and  there  they  are  under  our  influences. 

5283.  And  you  can  think  of  no  other  system 
by  which  the  beneficial  result  might  be  effected 
without  that  examination  ? — I  have  never  thought 
of  any,  and,  sitting  here,  I  cannot  think  of  any. 

5284.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  it  is  a  gross 
act  for  men  to  fetch  women  in,  and  to  examine 
them  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  men  ? — Of  course  it  is  to  some  extent; 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
men ;  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  put  the  other  side, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women. 

4285.  To  some  extent  only  ;  not  to  a  great 
extent  ? — It  is  to  a  great  extent.  I  am  not  par- 
ticular about  the  words,  but  it  is  a  much  greater 
benefit  to  the  poor  women. 

5286.  But  if  you  placed  a  hospital  within  the 
reach,  why  could  she  not  get  it  without  that ;  I 
will  follow  that  up  if  you  will  allow  me  ;  are  you 
aware  that  out  of  a  great  number  of  examinations 
the  vastly  preponderant  number  of  women  were 
pronounced  to  be  clean  ? — I  know  that  a  great 
number  of  them  are. 

5287.  Is  it  fair  to  compel  every  woman  who 
knows  she  is  clean  to  come  and  be  examined  for 
the  benefit  of  men  ?—  There,  again,  it  is  for  her 
benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  men,  and  she 
has  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands. 

5288.  Do  you  think  tliat  you  have  a  right  to 
desti'oy  the  individual  will  of  the  woman  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  we  must  sometimes  do  that.  One  would 
like  to  avoid  taking  away  the  individual  liberty 
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of  anyone  ;  but  the  woman  has  the  remedy  in  her 
own  hands  by  giving  up  the  life. 

5289.  Can  she  live  otherwise? — A  great  many 
can,  and  a  great  many  do. 

5290.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  vast_  majo- 
rity can  ? — -That  is  another  question  ;  I  did  not 
say  that. 

5291.  Then  the  vast  majority  cannot?— The 
poor  creatures  have  not  the  chance  of  doing  it. 

5292.  Then  how  can  you  say  that  she  can 
leave  it  if  she  likes  ? — She  can,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  her  to  lead  a  better  life,  and 
the  number  of  those  that  do  is  increasing. 

5293.  Supposing  that  any  girl,  in  whom  you 
were  interested  as  a  relative,  of  17  or  18  years 
of  age,  was  found  by  a  policemaa  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  how  would  you  like  that 
man  to  be  the  arbiter  of  whether  she  is,  or  is 
not,  to  be  put  on  the  register  as  a  common 
prostitute? — If  any  relative  of  mine  is  found 
behaving  in  such  a  way  that  she  gives  reasonable 
ground  for  suspicion  that  she  is  prostituting 
herself,  I  think  the  sooner  my  poor  relative  is 
taken  to  the  Lock  Hospital  the  better. 

5294.  You  would  trust  this  to  a  policeman, 
would  you? — Yes,  I  cannot  think  of  anybody 
better. 

5295.  For  that  purpose  he  must  know  the 
secret  history  of  every  Avoman  in  the  place,  must 
he  not  ? — Not  at  all. 

5296.  But  every  woman  that  he  does  not 
know  miiy.be  a  prostitute  ? — I  have  thought  that 
nobody  could  be  pulled  up  under  this  Act  at  all 
who  was  not  reasonably  suspected  of  being  a 
common  prostitute. 

5297.  I  am  asking  you  about  watching  and 
not  about  pulling  up.  He  must  know  the  secret 
history  of  every  woman  in  the  place  to  a  certain 
extent,  must  he  not  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity. 

5298.  You  propose  to  give  the  policeman 
power  to  inquire  who  is  a  prostitute  ? — I  do  not 
propose  to  give  the  policeman  power  to  inquire 
who  is  a  prostitute  at  all. 

5299.  But  he  has  that  power,  has  he  not? — 
I  really  do  not  read  the  Act  quite  in  that 
light. 

5300.  But  every  woman  who  is  a  pi'ostitute 
he  must  bring  on  the  register,  must  he  not  ? — If 
she  is  acting  as  a  common  prostitute ;  but  he  has 
not  to  inquire  into  the  previous  history  of  that 
woman. 

5301.  It  is  everybody  that  he  believes  to  be  a 
common  prostitute ;  hov/  is  he  to  find  out  that, 
except  by  gossip  or  inquiry  ? — By  observation, 
if  she  is  acting  as  a  common  prostitute. 

5302.  Then  any  relative  of  yours  you  would 
allow  to  be  watched  by  the  police  to  see  whether 
she  was  so,  or  not? — If  she  brings  herself  under 
suspicious  circumstances. 

5303.  But  supposing  that  she  does  not,  may 
she  not  be  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  prostitute  ? — 
She  may  be  liable  to  be  ;  but  is  not  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  in  the  eating  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
done  ?  Is  there  such  a  case  in  connection  with 
my  own  town? 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5304.  Is  there  such  a  case?  — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  is. 


Mr.  Hopwood. 

5305.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  is 
not  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, because  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  there 
was  one  such  case ;  but  that  one  case,  when  it 
came  to  be  thoroughly  tested  and  looked  into, 
was  found  to  be  without  foundation. 

5306.  Do  you  know  what  the  power  of  the 
police  is  over  these  women  ;  it  is  one  of  great 
control,  is  it  not ;  is  it  not  possible  that  a  person 
who  is  otherwise  respectable  may  not  like  to 
make  it  known  that  she  has  been  mistaken  for 
a  common  prostitute  in  the  streets;  is  it  not 
rather  cruel  to  put  people  to  that  test  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  put  to  the  test  at  all. 

5307.  But  they  may  be? — But  they  are  not. 

5308.  Do  you  answer  for  the  police?  —  I 
answer  for  Portsmouth. 

5309.  Do  you  know  all  these  men  ? — I  do  not 
know  them  all ;  I  have  seen  them  all ;  hut  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  I  think  I  may 
go  further  and  say,  to  know  that  there  has  been 
no  such  case.     They  may  make  mistakes. 

5310.  Do  you  know  that  the  most  trusted 
police  have,  in  many  instances,  turned  out  to  be 
neither  honest  nor  correct?  —  There  was,  of 
course,  a  great  trial  of  the  detectives  a  short 
time  ago.     They  may  make  mistakes. 

5311.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  to  your  right  as 
a  man  to  put  this  upon  a  woman  ? — If  she  is 
pursuing  this  business  or  trade,  to  put  it  as 
coarsely  and  broadly  as  we  like,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  right. 

5312.  But  supposing  that  she  is  not  pursuiu"- 
this  business,  but  is  suspected,  or  supposing  that 
she  may  have  committed  an  indiscretion  which 
may  be,  in  your  eyes,  a  sin,  but  is  not  a  common 
prostitute,  is  she  to  be  put  under  the  police  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  she  is. 

5313.  Must  they  not  know  from  the  nature  of 
their  vocation  ? — They  know  from  the  nature  of 
their  vocation  the  women  who  are  behavino- 
themselves  as  common  prostitutes,  and  those  are 
women  whom  they  have  control  over,  and  I  say 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  they  have  that  control. 

5314.  Then  what  would  be  your  test  of  a  com- 
mon prostitute,  a  woman  who  was  found  in  a 
brothel  ? — That  would  be  a  very  fair  test. 

5315.  Supposing  that  she  was  there  for  the 
first  time,  and  not  knowing  that  it  was  a  brothel  ? 
— Certainly  not  the  first  time. 

5316.  Has  the  policeman  the  arbitrament  as  to 
whether  that  is  so  or  not  ? — He  may  have  ;  but 
if  a  policeman  found  a  girl  whom  he  did  not 
know  at  all  as  a  prostitute  by  accident  (which  is 
quite  possible,  for  I  know  a  case)  in  a  brothel, 
that  policeman  would  exercise  his  discretion. 

5317.  But  it  is  the  discretion  of  a  policeman 
which  you  are  referring  to? — I  am. 

5318.  And  he  may  decide  against  her? — If  he 
has  evidence  that  she  is  not  a  prostitute,  he  does 
not  treat  her  as  such. 

5319.  It  is  not  what  he  does,  but  what  the  Act 
H  H  3  authorises 
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authorises  him  to  do ;  you  vouch  for  these  gentle- 
men ? — I  vouch  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
done  their  work  at  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5320.  In  the  year  1878,  I  think  you  addressed 
some  replies  to  questions  put  to  the  clergy  by 
Convocation,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts? — Yes. 

5321.  And  your  answers  were  laid  before 
Parliament;  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  a 
memorial  was  afterwards  signed  by  16  ministers 
of  religion,  and  34  other  persons  in  Portsmouth 
and  adjacent  parishes,  objecting  to  the  accin-acy 
of  some  of  your  statistics,  and  naturally  object- 
ing strongly  to  j'our  views  ? — Yes. 

5322.  And  those  papers  are  Parliamentary 
Papers  ;  do  you  happen  to  have  them  with  you  ? 
— I  have  my  own. 

5323.  First  of  all,  I  will  take  this  one  :  "  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act ;  Copy  of  Replies  of  Re- 
verend Mr.  Grant  to  questions  addressed  by 
Convocation  to  the  Clergy  as  to  the  Operation  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  No.  306,  24th 
July  1878  ;  "  that  was  a  Return  moved  for  by 
myself;  then  the  other  is  dated  the  20th  of 
December  1878  :  "  Copy  of  a  Memorial  from,  and 
signed  by,  16  ministers  of  religion,  and  34  other 
residents  in  Portsmouth,  &c.,  addressed  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,"  moved  for  by  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  on  my  right,  and 
that  was  a  reply  in  answer  to  the  answers  to 
questions  of  Convocation  addressed  by  tlie  Re- 
verend Mr.  Grant ;  in  your  answers,  I  recollect 
noting  one  at  the  time,  and  I  refer  to  it  now ; 
the  Question  B.  I.,  "  What  in  your  oj)inion  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
on  the  amount  of  disease  ?  "  and  your  answer 
is,  "  Most  beneficial  in  diminishing  the  amount 
of  disease  in  women,  for  whereas  in  1865,  the 
ratio  of  disease  per  every  100  cases  of  examina- 
tion was  70,  it  has  been  gradually  reduced  until 
on  the  31st  of  December  1876,  it  was  only 
4.84;  "  you  are  aware  that  the  accuracy  of  that 
representation  of  yours  was  questioned  ? — No,  I 
do  not  remember  the  tenor  of  the  memorial ;  it 
was  sent  down  to  me,  and  I  read  it,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it,  and  I  could  not  answer  any 
questions  at  all  upon  the  memorial. 

5324.  When  you  say  that  there  was  an  end  of 
it,  you  mean  that  it  produced  no  impression  upon 
your  mind? — IN  one. 

5325.  Then  I  will  endeavour  to  produce  some  ; 
in  answering  the  questions  that  were  put  to  you 
by  Convocation,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the 
Acts,  you  say  that  in  1865  the  ratio  of  disease 
for  every  100  cases  was  70,  and  that  it  was  gra- 
dually reduced  until,  on  the  3 1st  December 
1876,  it  was  only  4-84  ;  now  I- ask  you,  seriously, 
whether  you  abide  by  that  as  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  diminution  of  disease  in  the  women 
consequent  upon  the  Acts  ? — There  is  a 
misprint;  it  ought  to  be  1866  all  through 
this.  But  in  regard  to  questions  affecting  the 
actual  amount  of  disease,  apart  from  my  profes- 
sional business  as  a  clergyman,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  visiting  surgeon,  whom  I  consulted  upon  all 
that,  and  I   accepted   those  facts.     Of  course  I 
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did  not  get  that    from  my  own  observation  or 
knowledge.     Other  facts  are   the  result  of  my 
own  observation  and  my  own  opinion. 

5326.  Therefore  you  do  not  wish  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  these  answers 
which  you  took  from  the  medical  officer  ? — I  do 
not.  I  accepted  them  from  him,  and  if  they 
are  wrong  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
able  to  e.xplain.     I  cannot  do  so  at  all. 

5327.  Who  was  the  medical  officer? — The 
visiting  surgeon,  Mr.  Parson;  I  consulted  him 
upon  all  questions  connected  with  tliese  mutters. 

5328.  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  have 
taken  that  line,  but  I  put  you  a  question  never- 
theless upon  those  answers,  which  you  accepted 
from  him,  and  which  you  put  before  Convoca- 
tion. The  comparison  is  between  70  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  disease  in  women  on  examination  in 
1865,  and  4*84  per  cent,  in  1876  ;  you  are  aware, 
are  you  not,  that  in  1865,  the  law  only  autho- 
rised the  apprehension  and  examination  of 
women  who  were  reasonably  suspected  of  being 
diseased? — But  it  ought  to  be  1866. 

5329.  Therefore,  what  the  figures  mean  is 
this:  that  under  the  Act  of  1864,  authorising  the 
examination  of  women  reasonably  suspected  of 
being  diseased,  70  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  dis- 
eased, and  30  per  cent,  free  from  disease  ;  that  is 
what  it  means,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5330.  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  to  me  now, 
quite  frankly,  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  examlnution  of  women  reasonably 
suspected  of  being  diseased  once  upon  a  time, 
and  the  fortnightly  examination  under  the  later 
Acts  of  all  women,  whether  diseased  or  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  1864 
Act,  and  how  it  worked,  or  how  often  they 
came  up. 

5331.  Therefore  you  cannot  undertake  to  say 
that  there  is  anything  genuine  or  reliable  in  the 
comjjarison  of  these  two  periods  in  the  answers 
that  you  gave? — I  believe  they  are  reliable, 
because  they  were  given  to  me  by  a  reliable  man, 
but  any  question  upon  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer. 

5332.  I  really  cannot  take  that  answer  ;  I  am 
willing  to  take  your  repudiation  of  personal 
responsibility,  but  if  you  say  that  he  was  a  reliable 
man,  I  must  take  that  answer,  and  then  I  must 
cross-examine  you  upon  the  answers;  you  have 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  that  the  Act  of  1864 
only  authorised  the  examination  of  women 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  diseased  ? — Yes,  I 
will  take  it  from  you,  that  that  was  so. 

5333.  Do  you  not  know,  and  if  not,  will  you 
take  it  from  me,  that  at  that  time  there  was 
nothing  like  the  fortnightly  examination  ? — Yes. 

5334.  There  was  a  razzia  amongst  those 
women ;  then  if  we  find  that  70  per  cent,  were 
then  found  to  be  diseased  it  shows,  does  it  not, 
that  of  the  women  reasonably  supposed  to  be  dis- 
eased, 70  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  diseased,  and 
30  per  cent,  free  from  disease  ;  is  not  that  so  ?  — 
Yes. 

5335.  But  in  1876  you  had  a  different  system ; 
you  had  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869,  under  which 
all  prostitutes  were  examined  every  fortnight  ? 
'—Yes. 

5336.  Then  the  figure  of  4*84  per  cent,  is  the 
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amount  of  disease  each  fortnight  amongst  all 
women,  whether  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
diseased  or  not ;  I  atu  sure  you  will  admit  that 
that  comparison  was  not  an  accurate,  scientific, 
and  fair  comparison  ? — I  simply  fall  back  upon 
what  I  said  before ;  I  cannot  say  anything  more 
than  that  about  it. 

5337.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  under- 
stand my  questions  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  understand 
your  questions. 

5338.  Then  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong  ? — In  a 
certain  sense  I  understand  you,  I  suppose  ;  but 
I  really  cannot  speak  for  the  gentleman  who  gave 
me  these  figures.  He  probably  would  see  some- 
thing in  your  question  which  I  do  not  see,  and 
be  able  to  give  some  answer  which  I  cannot  give 
you. 

5339.  Then  you  must  permit  me  to  put  another 
question  to  you  ;  I  have  put  a  series  of  questions 
to  you  upon  answers  which  you  adopted  and  sent 
in  to  Convocation,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  view  implied  in  those 
questions,  but  you  will  not  express  any  opinion ; 
and  yet  3'ou  were  pei'fectly  content  to  put  for- 
ward as  your  otsti  the  opinion  of  this  medical 
officer? — Yes,  because  I  believe  him. 

5340.  You  believe  him,  and  you  do  not  believe 
me  ? — No,  r  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  that  I 
believed  him ;  when  I  expressed  that  as  my 
opinion,  I  accepted  it  from  him. 

5341.  In  fact,  you  took  rather  too  much  for 
granted  ? — I  took  it  for  granted  of  course. 

5342.  And  you  sent  it  up  as  your  opinion  ? — 
Yes. 

5343.  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  dealt  with  before  Parliament  as  an 
opinion  founded  upon  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  experience,  because  the  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  dealt  with  it  in  that  way ; 
your  figures  were  quoted,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed I  regret  to  say  by  some  ironical  cheers ; 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman  who  was  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said,  "  Well,  I  see 
honourable  Gentlemen  notice  that  that  statement 
is  one  which  they  perhaps  think  is  not  quite  to 
be  relied  upon"  (that  is  the  statement  to  which 
I  am  referring).  "  That  is  not  a  statement  of  a 
mere  statistical  fact  by  Mr.  Grant,  but  it  is  a 
statement  out  of  the  abundant  local  information 
which  he  possesses  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
town  of  which  he  is  vicar,  and  which  is  to  be 
relied  upon ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that 
Mr.  Grant  would  make  a  statement  of  this  kind 
unless  he  conscientiously  believed  it  "  ? — When 
I  sent  this  up,  I  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be 
true. 

5344.  You  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  the 
medical  officer  told  you  ? — Most  certainly. 

5345.  But  you  did  not  know  it  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No ;  I  did  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  myself  about  the  ratio  of  disease. 

5346.  Then  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  wrong  in  supposing  that  these 
statistics  were  the  outcome  of  your  abundant 
personal  knowledge? — I  think  that  Mr.  Parson 
has  abundant  local  information  ;  he  gave  me  the 
information  at  that  time,  and  I  conscientiously 
helieved  it. 

5347.  Then,  of  course,  the  local  information 
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neednot  come  through  yourself;  it  might  have 
come  through  any  other  conduit  pipe  ?  — 
Clearly. 

5348.  You  have  attributed  certain  great  moral 
advantages  to  what  you  call  the  machinery  of  the 
Acts ;  what  is  the  machinery  to  which  you 
attribute  those  advantages  ?— I  think  that  I  have 
all  through  attributed  them  to  the  opportunity 
which  it  gives  us  of  visiting  and  seeing  these 
girls  at  the  Lock  Hospitals. 

5349.  That  is  not  the  machinery  of  the  Acis? 
— It  is  the  result  of  the  Acts.  The  machinery 
of  the  Acts  is  simply  getting  the  girls  up  into 
the  Lock  Hospitals. 

5350.  What  is  the  machinery  to  which  you 
refer  ? — I  used  the  word  "  machinery,"  meaning 
the  general  operation  of  the  Acts,  the  way  in 
which  the  Acts  are  carried  out  in  the  place. 

5351.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be  so  vague  as 
that.  I  think  I  understand  that  what  you  value 
in  the  Act  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  special 
police  given  to  the  purpose  of  visiting  daily  the 
bi-othels,  and  therefore  possessed  of  knowledge 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  which 
knowledge  has  been  applied  to  a  certain  exent 
to  the  reclamation  of  girls,  and  you  think  to  the 
diminution  of  prostitution  ? — -Yes. 

5352.  From  that  point  of  view  any  other 
Act  which  gave  you  an  equivalent  machinery 
would  satisfy  you  as  well  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  would  not.  These  present  Acts 
are  working  veiy  well  in  that  respect. 

5353.  For  instance  you  have  said  that  certain 
moral  advantages  are  specially  attributable  to  the 
Acts  ;  you  have  said  that  the  examination  de- 
terred young  girls  from  a  life  of  prostitution  ? — 
I  think  so. 

5354.  But  you  would  not  say,  would  you, 
that  that  examination  was  the  best  way  of  de- 
terring young  girls  ? — There  may  be  some  better 
one.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  can  give  me 
a  hint  as  to  one. 

5355.  I  will  give  you  a  hint:  some  people 
have  the  view  and  I  have  the  view,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  poor  young  creatures  (who  as  you 
may  perhaps  know,  are  the  main  source  by-the- 
bye,  of  disease),  of  14,  15,  16,  and  17  years  of 
age,  with  no  parents  to  protect  them,  or  no 
parents  who  fulfil  the  duty  of  parents  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  within  the  rights  and  also  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  for  their  protection? 
—Yes. 

5356.  If  the  State  assume  such  rights  by  law, 
would  you  not  prefer  such  direct  prevention  of 
prostitution  of  these  female  children  and  their 
reclamation  by  virtue  of  the  law,  to  this  indirect 
process  of  periodical  examination  ? — I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  such  an  Act. 

5357.  Would  you  not  prefer  it? — Yes,  pro- 
bably. I  do  not  object  to  saying  that  I  should 
prefer  it. 

5358.  You  visit  the  hospitals  and  you  have 
said  that  the  existence  of  the  hospitals  and  the 
getting  of  girls  there  give  you  chances  of  recla- 
mation; but  no  one  has  any  objection  to  hospi- 
tals for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  ? — -No. 

5359.  If  you  had  abundance  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation for  cases  of  this  kind,  and  if  you 
had  as  good  opportunities  as  you  have  now  under 
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other  arrangements  for  getting  at  these  girls  and 
preventing  their  falling  into  vice  or  reclaiming 
them,  that  would  more  than  satisfy  you? — I 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  Act  that 
would  give  us  the  same  results  in  every  respect 
that  are  being  given  by  the  present  Acts  ;  and  if 
better  so  much  the  better.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
these  Acts ;  I  simply  mean  to  say  that  from  the 
Acts  as  I  find  them  (though  I  may  be  wrong),  I 
see  very  great  results.  If  the  Legislature  would 
pass  better  Acts  which  would  give  me  the  same 
or  better  results,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged. 

5360.  And  when  you  speak  of  better  results, 
you  mean  better  moral  results? — Quite  so. 

5361.  And  you  would  be  guided  mainly  by 
that  consideration?— No  doubt.  I  think  that  is 
about  the  highest  thing  that  we  can  go  in  for. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

5362.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  was  no  real  reason  to  your  thinking  except 
the  Acts,  why  both  the  number  of  women  and 
the  number  of  brothels  have  been  lessened  at 
Portsmouth,  and  also  why  the  general  decency  of 
the  women  has  been  improved  ? — I  would  not 
attribute  it  all  to  the  Acts.  I  think  that  the  Acts 
have  been  generally  operative  in  that  way.  The 
country  generally,  and  the  general  tone  is  im- 
proving ;  education  is  getting  better ;  old  houses 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  of  course  there  are 
other  causes. 

5363.  But  the  Acts  are  the  major  causes? — I 
think  thej'  operate  very  much  in  that  way. 

5364.  You  were  asked  whether  the  wholesome 
influence  of  the  Acts  only  began  when  the  women 
were  taken  into  the  hospital  ;  is  not  the  deterrent 
influence  of  the  Acts  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  women? — IVlost  important. 

5365.  That  would  be  previous  to  their  going 
into  hospital  ? — Quite  so, 

5366.  You  said,  I  think,  that  beginners  in 
prostitution  shrink  from  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  ;  I  presume  that  what  you  imply  by  that  is, 
that  they  have  heard  that  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  is  very  harsh  ? — No  ;  a  poor  girl  who  is  just 
thinking  about  it  would  shrink  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  used  the  word,  but  I  do  not  at  all  object 
to  it.  Bei'ore  a  girl  has  taken  to  a  regular  life 
of  prostitution  there  is  a  feeling  left  in  her  that 
she  would  shrink  from  the  operation  of  the  Act 
in  the  periodical  examination ;  but  afterwards  I 
think  that  feeling  goes. 

Mr.  Oshorue  Morgan. 

5367.  It  is  a  great  step  downwards? — It  is. 

Dr.  Farguharson. 

5368.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  periodical 
examination  that  you  ever  heard  of  that  would 
make  it  an  ofl^ensive  or  gross  act? — I  never  heard 
a  word  of  the  kind. 

5369.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  is  all  conducted 
with  decorum,  decency,  and  privacy  ? — Entirely. 

5370.  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  grievance  to  be  compelled  to  go 
on  with  these  examinations  considering  that  she 
has  taken  up  the  profession  voluntarily  ? — I  can 
see  none  at  all. 

5371.  It  is  a  profession  the  restrictions  of  which 


Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
she  was  familiar  with  before  she  took  it  up  ?— I 
see  no  grievance  in  it  at  all. 

5732.  It  is  a  profession  that  she  can  leave  any 
time  ? — Yes. 

5373.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  police  must 
necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the  secret  history 
of  every  woman  in  every  town  under  the  Acts ; 
that  I  presume  is  only  the  secret  history  of  any 
woman  who  is  found  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances?— That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it,  most 
certainly. 

5374.  That  if  she  is  not  a  prostitute  she  has 
the  appearance  and  the  mode  of  life  of  a  prosti- 
tute ?— Yes. 

5375.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  woman,  under  such  circumstances,  that  she 
should  be  authoritatively  cautioned  by  the  police  ? 
—  Certainly. 

5376.  Even  that  circumstance  would  be  of 
benefit  in  inducing  her  to  give  up  her  course  of 
life  ?— Yes. 

5377.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  harsh 
operation  of  the  Acts  on  the  part  of  the  police? — 
I  never  heard  of  one  case,  directly  or  indirectly. 

5378.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  operation  of 
the  Acts,  it  is  not  only  the  action  of  the  police- 
man who  brings  the  woman  under  the  Acts,  but 
he  brings  her  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  does 
he  not? — Not  now.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there 
have  been  half  a  dozen  cases  in  10  years.  You 
mean  for  not  coming  voluntarily  and  signing  the 
paper  and  attending  when  they  are  requested. 
There  have  been  only  five  summonses  in  10  years 
for  neglecting  to  come,  and  only  one  summons  in 
10  years  for  refusing  to  come.  If  she  undergoes 
any  harsh  or  unkind  treatment,  if  she  thinks  that 
she  is  detained  in  the  hospital  longer  than  she 
need  be,  she  can  claim  under  the  Act,  I  believe, 
to  be  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  de- 
mand to  be  released  from  the  hospital. 

5379.  But  if  in  the  first  instance  she  says  she 
is  not  a  prostitute,  and  declines  to  come,  what 
then  ? — I  do  not  bear  that  in  mind  whether  that 
is  in  the  Act  or  not. 

5380.  If  a  girl  was  found  in  a  brothel  for  the 
first  time,  not  knowing  it  to  be  so,  would  not  her 
discovery  by  the  police  in  that  case  be  very  much 
to  her  own  advantage? — Yes,  most  certainly; 
and  they  would  take  her  away.  I  know  a  case 
in  which  a  girl  has  been  taken  by  the  police  from 
a  brothel  and  taken  care  of  for  the  night  and  sent 
home. 

5381.  Therefore,  her  discovery  by  the  police  in 
a  case  of  that  sort  would  be  very  much  to  her  ad- 
vantage ? — Indisputably. 

5382.  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  of  voluntary  hospitals  would  be  that 
women  would  not  go  to  them  readily.  Of  course 
some  women  do  not  know  that  they  are  diseased  ? 
■ — Quite  so. 

5383.  And  many  of  them  might  not  wish  to  give 
up  what  is  probably  a  ])rofitable  occupation  ? — Yes; 
and,  naturally  enough,  they  do  not  like  to  be 
detained,  and  therefore  they  would  put  oft"  going 
to  the  hospital  until  they  were  actually  obliged. 

5384.  We  are  told  that  the  women  come  to  the 
hospital  over  and  over  again  for  treatment ;  but  is 
it  not  the  case  that  the  reclamation  of  women 
almost  entirely  goes   on  amongst  those  who  are 
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just  beginning  a  life  of  prostitution  ? — Yes,  girls 
who  have  come  in  for  the  first  time.  We  classify 
and  separate  them  as  far  as  we  can,  and  no  doubt 
the  great  number  of  those  who  come  to  refuges 
or  penitentiaries  are  those  who  come  in  for  the 
first  or  second  time. 

5385.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  any  disadvantage 
to- a  woman  to  be  clean  in  her  habits,  and  perhaps 
to  acquire  from  her  stay  in  the  hospital  some 
little  idea  of  how  to  treat  herself? — I  see  no 
objection  to  that.  That  is  a  very  good  thing,  I 
should  think,  for  them. 

5386.  Is  there  any  special  instruction  given  in 
the  hospitals  by  which  those  women  are  shown 
how  to  treat  themselves  ? — No,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

5387.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
in  a  place  like  Portsmouth  to  get  by  voluntary 
effort  sufficient  funds  to  supply  as  much  Lock 
hospital  accommodation  as  is  now  sujjplied  by 
the  State? — I  should  think  there  is  as  remote  a 
chance  of  it  as  possible.  I  cannot  imagine  our 
being  able  to  do  it. 

5388.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  important 
point  about  the  machinery  of  these  Acts  is  the 
compulsory  power  of  sending  these  women  to  the 
hospitals  ? — No  doubt  that  is  the  important 
point. 

5389.  If  there  were  a  staff  of  officers  employed 
as  is  suggested,  to  take  or  send  girls  to  reforma- 
tory institutions,  corresponding  to  the  police  who 
now  send  them  to  hosjjitals,  would  not  that 
amount  to  a  State  sanction  of  vice  as  much  as  the 
present  system  does  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  there 
would  be  very  little  difference. 

Sir  Hennj  Drumviond  Wolff. 

5390.  The  Right  honourable  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Halifax,  has  pointed  out  an  in- 
accuracy in  your  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  disease ;  but  you  adhere  generallyto  the 
rest  of  the  evidence  that  you  gave  in  your  replies  to 
Convocation? — Most  certainly,  because  I  really 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  ratio  of  the  disease 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
be  expected  to  know  that.  I  relied  on  what  is 
generally  accepted  as  reliable  authority. 

5391.  You  obtained  your  information  from  a 
responsible  public  officer,  who  you  thought  most 
likely  to  give  correct  information  ? — Yes. 

5392.  You  were  asked  if  there  was  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  army  and  navy  should  be 
protected  by  these  Acts  more  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community ;  are  the  hospitals  at 
Portsmouth  supported  by  the  Government  ? — 
Yes. 

5393.  And  you  think  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  an  impossibility,  in  getting 
them  supported  by  private  means  ? — Yes,  when 
I  say  that  it  would  be  impossible,  it  is  rather  a 
strong  word  to  use ;  but  I  should  be  uncommonly 
sbrry  to  have  to  undertake  the  work,  because 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  fail. 

5394.  Therefore,  as  regards  these  hospitals 
which  are  supported  by  the  Government,  I  sup- 
pose the  reason  of  the  Government  supporting 
them  is  on  account  of  the  public  services;  whereas 
in  other  towns,  where  those  public  services  arc 
not  in  large  numbers,  there  would  be  no  reason 
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for  the   Government  to  interfere ;  is  that  so  ? — 
Certainly. 

5395.  If  there  were  voluntary  hospitals,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  there  would  be  an  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  girls  to  go  to  them  unless  they 
were  obliged  ? — Yes. 

5396.  Therefore  one  of  the  benefits  of  these 
enforced  examinations  is  that  they  must  go  even 
if  they  are  disinclined,  so  long  as  they  lead  a  life 
of  prostitution  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Most 
certainly. 

5397.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  given 
in  evidence  that  women  leading  this  life  very 
often  are  not  aware  that  they  are  diseased  ? — I 
have  heard  so. 

5398.  Therefore,  although  on  certain  occasions 
a  woman  who  is  examined  who  is  leading  this 
life  may  turn  out  to  be  clean,  yet  at  the  same 
time  there  might  be  women  not  believing  them- 
selves to  be  diseased  who,  if  they  had  merely  a 
voluntary  examination  to  go  through,  would  not 
submit  themselves  for  it? — Quite  so. 

5399.  Therefore,  these  enforced  examinations 
may  detect  disease  in  women  who  would  not  sub- 
ject themselves  to  a  voluntary  examination  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5400.  Is  there  any  active  opposition  to  the  Acts 
at  Portsmouth  ? — No. 

5401.  Do  they  have  meetings  on  the  subject? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  more 
than  one  meeting.  I  think  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  Stansfeld  at  that,  and  I  was 
there.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  becii  more 
than  that  one  meeting  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5402.  How  long  ago  was  that  meeting? — I 
should  think  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  or  it 
may  be  even  longer  than  that ;  but  I  cannot 
remember.  There  is  no  active  opposition;  no 
opposition,  in  fact,  at  all.  The  only  opposition 
that  I  have  ever  known  was  the  memorial  to 
which  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  already  alluded,  which 
was  called  forth  by  this  paper. 

5403.  Y''ou  were  asked  if  there  was  not  some- 
thing offensive  to  your  feelings  in  the  fact  of 
women  being  examined  by  men  for  the  benefit  of 
men  ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  suppression  of 
these  diseases  is  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men,  but  for  the  benefit  of  posterity? — No  doubt 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  men,  but  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women  themselves  even  more  than 
of  the  men ;  and  above  all,  one  would  almost 
say  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

5404.  Some  questions  were  asked  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  innocent  woman  being  brought 
up  by  a  policeman  under  these  Acts  ;  in  the  first 
place  you  are  aware  that  it  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  police,  under  which  designation  is  included 
the  inspector  of  police  ? — I  think  it  is  the  inspector ; 
if  I  remember  aright  the  word  "  superintendent  " 
is  not  used  at  alL 

5405.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Section  says : 
"  Where  information  on  oath  is  laid  before  a 
justice  by  a  superintendent  of  the  police  ;"  and 
that  the  Interpretation  Clause  at  the  beginning 
says  that  "  superintendent "  includes  "  inspec- 
tor "  ? — We    know  them    as   inspectors.     It   is 

I  I  Inspector 
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Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued. 
Inspector   Jones  and   Serjeant    Somebody,    and 
five  or  six  other  men. 

5406.  But  are  you  aware  that  all  thatthe  super- 
intendent can  do  is  to  lay  an  information  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  then  the  justice  of 
the  peace  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  issue  a  notice  to 
the  woman,  which  notice  the  superintendent  of 
the  police  is  to  cause  to  be  served  upon  her  ? — 
Yes. 

5407.  Therefore  that  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  private  act  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  the  woman  who  is 
suspected  ? — Yes . 

5408.  If  a  woman  has  given  just  cause  for  the 
superintendent  of  police  to  consider  that  she  is 
a  prostitute,  he  is  then  able  to  take  this  course  ? 
—Yes. 

5409.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  unnecessary 
espionage  or  inquiry  into  the  private  life  of 
the  woman  ;  but  if  the  woman  has  given  good 
cause  for  the  belief  that  she  is  a  prostitute,  then 
the  superintendent  may  lay  an  information  before 
a  justice,  who,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  issue  a  notice 
to  the  woman  ? — Yes. 

5410.  In  your  experience  of  Portsmouth  has 
this  clause  led  to  any  unnecessary  espionage  of 
vromen  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  at  all ;  1  never 
heard  of  its  doing  so. 

5411.  Then  the  women  on  whom  those  notices 
have  been  served  have  been  generally  women 
who  have  given  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
common  prostitutes  ? — No  doubt. 

5412.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
woman  need  not  herself  appear  before  the 
magistrate,  but  that  she  may  appear  by  some 
person  on  her  behalf,  the  words  of  the  Act  being, 
"  If  the  woman  on  whom  such  a  notice  is  served 
appears  herself,  or  by  some  person  on  her  behalf, 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  in  the  notice,  or 
at  some  other  time  and  place  appointed  by 
adjournment,"  and  so  on ;  and  the  next  clause 
saying,  "  If  she  does  not  appear,  and  it  is  shown 
on  oath  to  the  justice  present  that  the  notice  was 
served  on  her  a  reasonable  time  before  the  time 
appointed  for  her  appearance,  or  that  reasonable 
notice  of  such  adjournment  is  given  to  her,"  then 
the  magistrate  may  issue  an  order  that  she  be 
subject  to  a  periodical  examiaation.  Therefore, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  clause,  it  appears  that 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
every  consideration  is  shown  for  these  women 
before  they  are  brought  up  ? — No  doubt  of  it, 

5413.  And  in  your  experience  there  has  been 
very  little  abuse  of  this,  if  any  at  all?— Very 
little,  if  any. 

5414.  And  you  are  also  of  opinion  that  but  for 
these  Acts  many  of  the  women  who  unfortunately 
practice  this  profession  would  not  be  examined  at 
all,  although  they  might  be  seriously  diseased  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentmch. 

5415.  Were  these  questions  addressed  to  the 
clergy  in  the  subjected  districts  only? — I  cannot 
say. 

5416.  Were  they  addressed  to  the  clergy 
generally  in  the  diocese  ? — No,  not  to  the  clergy 
generally  of  the  diocese ;  they  would  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  it. 

5417.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  the  questions  were  limited  to  those 
clergymen  who  had  spiritual  cures  in  the  sub- 
jected districts  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  ;  but  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5418.  You  have  lived  in  Portsmouth  for  13 
years,  and  you  know  it  well ;  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  do  you  know  of  any  authenticated 
case  in  which  the  police  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Acts  have  been  guilty  of  abusing 
them,  that  is  to  say  have  been  guilty  of  taking 
up  a  virtuous  woman  ? — I  do  not. 

5419.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  a  case  had 
occurred  it  would  have  come  to  your  knowledge? 
— I  am  sure  that  it  must  have  done  so. 

5420.  You  were  asked  by  my  honourable 
friend  whether  there  would  not  be  a  difficulty, 
if  you  had  nothing  but  hospitals  into  which 
women  were  only  voluntarily  admitted,  in  getting 
the  women  to  come  soon  enough :  would  there 
not  be  another  difficulty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
difficulty  of  detaining  them  long  enough  to  ensure 
their  cure  ? — No  doubt ;  a  ship  or  a  regiment 
would  come  in,  and  they  would  know  it,  and  they 
would  go  at  once. 

5421.  Then  may  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that  they 
would  come  to  you  too  late,  and  go  too  soon  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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The  Right  Honourable  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY,  in  the  Chaie. 


Mr.  Adam  Stigant,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5422.  Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board 
at  Chatham  ? — I  am. 

5423.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  posi- 
tion ? — Three  years. 

5424.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of 
the  board  ? — Six  years. 

5425.  I  believe  you  ai-e  a  native  of  Chatham? 
—Yes. 

5426.  Have  you  lived  in  it  during  the  greater 
part  of  your  life  ? — I  was  born  at  Chatham  ;  I 
left  as  a  youth  of  16,  and  returned  in  1855,  and 
have  lived  there  continuously  since, 

5427.  We  may  take  it  that  you  have  known 
the  town  well  both  before  and  after  these  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  came  into  operation  ?  —  I 
have. 

5428.  Therefore,  of  course,  you  are  able  to 
speak  as  to  the  comparative  state  of  things  before 
and  after  the  Acts  ? — I  think  so. 

5429.  Proceeding  step  by  step  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  town,  particularly  the  streets, 
have  you  observed  any  difference,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? 
— A  very  great  difference;  very  striking. 

5430.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  in  what 
respect  ? — Before  the  passing  of  the  Acts  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  unabashed  profligacy  in  the 
place,  a  degree  of  lewdness  in  the  conduct  of  the 
women  that  has  since  passed  away  altogether. 

5431.  You  mean  open  profligacy? — Yes,  the 
■women  were  quite  uncontrolled  by  any  considera- 
tion of  decency. 

5432.  I  suppose  that  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
disorder  ? — It  did. 

5433.  You  say  that  since  the  Acts  came  into 
operation,  that  unfortunate  state  of  things  has 
very  much  diminished  ? — It  has  been  very  much 
mitigated . 

5434.  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  streets 
now  with  what  it  was  before  the  Acts,  you  have 
observed  a  decided  improvement,  is  that  so  ?  — 
Yes. 

5435.  Has  that  improvement  been  gradual? — 
I  think  so  ;  it  has  been  gradual,  and  it  is  still  im- 
proving. 

5436.  Has  that  taken   place   since   the  Acts 
0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
came     into     operation,     since     1866  ?  —  Since 
1866. 

5437 .  Are  there  any  other  causes  at  work  to  which 
you  can  attribute  that  beneficial  change  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  town  ? — I  should  say 
the  police  regulations  have  had  a  little  to  do  with 
it,  acting  on  the  public-houses ;  still,  apart  from 
that,  it  is  manifest  from  the  working  of  these  Acts 
that  there  is  a  gradual  change  and  diminution  in 
prostitution. 

54S8.  To  what  police  regulations  do  you 
refer  ? — The  Licensing  Acts. 

5439.  Are  the  police  regulations  more  recent 
than  the  Acts  ? — I  am  not  awd,re. 

5440.  You  speak  of  a  change  taking  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  introduction  in  the  Acts  ?  — 
Yes. 

5441.  And  you  said  it  might  be  attributed  in 
part,  and  no  doubt  you  are  right,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  police  regulations  ? — They  have 
had  a  mere  secondary  influence  ;  they  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the 
streets. 

5442.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  but  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Acts  so  marked  an  improve- 
ment would  not  have  taken  place  ? — That  is 
quite  my  opinion;  we  should  not  have  seen  the 
decided  improvement  that  we  do  see  ;  I  attri- 
bute it  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts ;  the 
principal  improvement  has  resulted  from  the 
working  of  the  Acts. 

5443.  You  found  that  opinion  upon  the  fact 
that  the  improvement  has  followed  gradually, 
but  still  decidedly  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
Acts  ? — I  am  quite  clear  upon  that ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

5444.  In  your  opinion  these  police  regulations, 
standing  by  themselves,  would  not  have  had  the 
desired  effect  ? — That  is  my  opinion  ;  they  have 
had  something  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  things,  but  it  has  principally  been  caused 
by  the  woiking  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

5445.  To  go  a  little  more  into  particulars,  was 
there  much  solicitation  in  the  streets  when  you 
first  knew  the  town  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  general. 

112  5446.  Does 
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5446.  Doea  that  still  continue  ? — No. 

5447.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has 
ceased  altogether  ? — It  has  so  far  ceased  that  it 
is  not  apparent  by  ordinary  passengers. 

5448.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  women  are 
more  shy  of  soliciting  men,  or  that  the  men  do 
not  put  themselves,  so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of 
the  women? — I  think  it  has  had  an  action  in 
both  directions ;  I  think  the  women  are  much 
more  respectable  and  more  respectful  in  their 
demeanour ;  I  also  think  that  the  men  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  knowledge  that  the  Government 
have  their  eye  upon  this  question,  and  do  not 
play  into  the  hands  of  these  women. 

5449.  You  think,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
question,  it  works  in  two  ways,  and  produces  a 
beneficial  influence  both  upon  the  women  and 
upon  the  men  ? — I  do. 

5450.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  consequence  which 
you  would  attribute  directly  to  the  influence  of 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — Quite  so. 

5451.  You  say  that  the  police  regulations 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — They  have 
nothing  to  co  with  that. 

5452.  You  said  something  about  the  improved 
demeanour  or  conduct  of  the  women  in  the 
streets;  could  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  you  mean  by  that  ? — They  do  not  expose 
their  persons  as  they  used  to  do  at  one  time. 

5453.  As  regards  their  language  ? — Their  lan- 
guage is  much  more  decent. 

5454.  As  regards  their  dress? — As  regards 
their  dress  too. 

5455.  Generally  you  say,  as  regards  demea- 
nour, language,  dress,  and  general  appearance, 
they  are  very  much  improved  ? —  Quite  so.  I  may 
say  that  before  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  and 
that  is  a  thing  that  has  helped  me  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  their  beneficial  cfl'ect,  it  was  noto- 
rious at  Chatham  that  our  wives  and  daughters 
dared  not  go  out  of  doors  after  dark,  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  male  friend  or  relative. 
Now  ladies  can  go  out ;  they  never  hesitate  to 
go  ;  they  do  not  expect  to  get  insulted,  as  they 
formerly  almost  always  were. 

5456.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  get 
insulted  ? — They  do  not  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  a 
consideration  with  them  at  all  now.  They  go 
out  if  they  need  to  go,  either  to  places  of  wor- 
ship or  to  friends'  houses.  Before,  they  never 
thought  of  doing  so,  before  the  passing  of  these 
Acts. 

5457.  They  did  not  think  of  doing  so,  because 
they  were  liable  to  be  shocked  by  what  they 
saw  ? — By  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

5458.  By  sights  and  language  which  you  say 
have  ceased  ? — Yes. 

5459.  Is  there  any  other  influence  to  which  you 
can  attribute  this  demeanour  of  the  prostitutes, 
their  being  more  in  order,  and  more  decent,  and 
better  behaved  altogether  ? — It  has  resulted  from 
the  general  working  of  the  laws,  from  the  super- 
vision that  there  is  over  matters. 

5460.  By  "the  general  working  of  the  laws," 
you  mean  of  these  particular  laws? — The  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts. 

5461.  You  attribute  to  that  the  improvements 
of  which  you  have  last  spoken  ? — I  do. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

5462.  Let  me  ask  you  again  whether  this  im- 
provement has  been  gradual  ? — I  think  so, 
and  I  should  say  it  is  still  going  on. 

5463.  And  you  are  unable  to  attribute  it  to 
any  other  cause  than  theoperationof  these  Acts? 
— Clearly  to  these  Acts. 

5464.  Do  you  find  that,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
wake  of  these  Acts  there  have  followed  these  im- 
proved consequences  that  you  have  spoken  of? — 
Yes,  I  clearly  attribute  them  to  that. 

5465.  And  your  ground  is  that  one  thing  has 
followed  the  other? — Yes. 

5466.  And  you  know  of  no  other  cause  in  re- 
gard to  this  point  which  could  produce  so  bene- 
ficial a  result  ? — I  know  of  no  other  cause. 

5467.  With  regard  to  the  important  question 
of  juvenile  prostitution,  I  presume,  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  town,  and  in  the  exercise  of  your  duties, 
you  know  the  stieets  well  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  night? — I  do, 

5468.  Have  you  observed  any  change  since 
these  Acts  came  into  operation,  in  the  number  of 
young  prostitutes ;  have  they  increased  or  di- 
minished since  the  Acts  came  into  operation? — I 
am  afraid  to  say  that  they  are  much  decreased, 
but  I  may  explain  that  there  would  have  been  a 
greater  number  but  for  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  than  there  is.  Of  late  years  there  have 
sprung  up  in  Chatham  some  cloth  factories  em- 
ploying great  numbers  of  girls,  establishments 
that  did  not  previously  exist.  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  girls  spend  their  evenings  in  danc- 
ing saloons,  and  they  appear  to  have  gone  astray. 
Many  of  the  girls,  even  the  respectable  ones, 
after  their  daily  occupation,  walk  the  streets.  It 
is  very  hard  to  say,  because  they  are  young  peo- 
ple, that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  their  being 
on  the  streets.  Respectable  women  can  now 
walk  in  the  Chatham  streets  without  moles- 
tation, 

5469.  These  clothing  establishments  have  been, 
comparatively,  recently  started  at  Chatham  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  had  a  great  development  of  late 
years. 

5470.  And  you  think  they  have  tended  to  feed 
the  class  of  prostitutes  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  may  say 
thejr  have  had  a  tendency  that  way. 

5471.  I  believe  that  Chatham,  during  the  last 
15  years,  has  increased  a  good  deal  in  poj)ulation 
and  in  importance? — Yes,  it  has;  not  so  much 
during  the  last  10  years  as  in  the  10  years  pre- 
viously. 

5472.  My  impression  is,  you  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  that  the  population  of  the  business 
part  of  the  town  has  increased  considerably  in  the 
course  of  the  last  15  years  ? — -Yes.  You  are  not, 
perhaps,  acquainted  with  the  locality ;  there  is 
a  place  contiguous  where  the  great  increase  has 
taken  place,  New  Brompton. 

5473.  Where  the  barracks  are  ? — Yes ;  there 
has  been  a  great  development  there.  Still, 
Chatham  itself  has  spread  out  considerably. 

5474.  A  great  many  women  are  employed  ia 
the  factories  at  New  Brompton? — There  are  a 
few  in  the  Dockyard,  not  many. 

5475.  You  spoke  of  establishments,  are  there 
one  or  two? — There  are  some  minor  ones  at 
New    Brompton,     The    principal    ones    are    at 

Chatham, 
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Chatham,  where  the  largest  number  of  girls  are 
employed. 

5476.  Do  you  say  that  in  the  course  of  this 
period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  female 
workers  in  those  establishments  have  largely  in- 
creased ? — Yes. 

5477.  I  suppose  that  all  this  would  rather  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
particularly  juvenile  prostitutes,  or  might  it 
have?— It  might  have.  I  think  it  would  liave 
done  so  considerably  but  for  the  deterrent  influ- 
ence of  these  Acts. 

5478.  You  set  off  against  that  tendency  the 
deterrent  influence  of  the  Acts  which  has  pre- 
vented the  increase  ? — That  is  the  explanation  I 
wish  to  give. 

5479.  In  what  way  dp  these  Acts  exercise  a 
deterrent  influence  upon  these  young  girls  par- 
ticularly ? — I  think,  before  the  girls  are  fallen, 
they  have  a  deterrent  influence.  The  fact  is,  the 
girls  are  liable  to  have  the  ordeal  held  up  to  them 
as  being  something  dreadful,  and  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  many  girls  from  falling  at  all. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5480.  What  are  you  referring  to  ? — The  fact 
that  they  would  have  to  go  through  the  ordeal. 
They  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  what  the 
ordeal  is.  It  is  represented  to  them  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Acts  as  being  something  dreadful, 
and  that  is  a  good  purpose  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Acts  serve. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5481.  They  are  afraid  of  being  bi'ought  under 
the  thumb  of  the  law,  as  it  is  said  ? — Yes. 

5482.  Have  the  Acts  had  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  any  other  persons,  upon  the  wives  of  soldiers 
or  sailors.  You  know  that  man-ied  soldiers  or 
sailors  have  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives 
away  from  their  wives  and  families  ? — Yes,  when 
their  duties  take  them  abroad. 

5483.  Under  those  circumstances,  are  these 
women,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  liable 
to  commit  themselves  ?— I  do  not  think  they  are, 
to  any  extent.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Medway 
Board  of  Guardians,  as  well  as  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Health,  and  there  wc  have  very  few  apislicants 
now  compared  with  the  uumber  we  formerly  had; 
of  course  stich  women  become  destitute.  We 
have  now  and  then  a  case  in  which  a  woman  has 
misbehaved  herself,  and  not  carried  on  a  very 
correct  life.  Some  neighbours  have  reported  it, 
and  the  husband  has  stopped  the  half-pay.  Then 
we  have  an  application  from  the  woman  on  ac- 
count of  destitution.  Those  cases  are  very  few 
indeed  now. 

5484.  You  know,  of  course,  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  portion  of  the  pay  that  would 
go  to  support  the  wife  may  be  stopped  ? — Yes. 

5485.  Cases  of  that  kind  do  occasionally  come 
to  your  notice  ? — Very  rarely  now. 

5486.  As  compared  with  what  used  to  be  the 
case  ? — Yes,  very  rarely. 

5487.  "What  period  are  you  speaking  of? — 
Up  to  the  year  1868,  those  cases  were  very  fre- 
quent. 

5488.  And  from  that  time  they  have  fallen 
off  ? — Very  considerably. 
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5489.  And  now  they  are  rare? — Very  rare 
indeed. 

5490.  You  are  speaking  from  your  own  know- 
ledge, are  you  not  '\ — To  that  extent. 

5491.  Finding  that  that  has  been  gradually  de- 
creasing since  1868,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the 
change? — I  think  to  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  police  watching  things. 

5492.  The  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

5493.  Then  let  me  come  to  another  important 
point,  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  these 
women ;  has  anything  been  done,  or  is  anything 
being  done,  to  your  knowledge,  to  reclaim  women 
who  are  not  actually  hardened  in  vice,  who  are 
on  the  brink,  or  have  just  passed  the  border  of 
a  vicious  life  ? — We  have  a  female  refuge  there, 
supported  by  the  townspeople. 

5494.  Are  you  at  all  connected  Avith  that  ? — 
Only  as  a  subscriber. 

5495.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  any 
instances  of  fallen  women  in  your  district  who 
have  been  reclaimed  since  the  Acts  came  into 
operation  ? — Yes,  I  know  of  one  especially,  the 
daughter  of  a  Government  contractor  at  Chat- 
ham, who  went  astray ;  she  came  under  the 
operation  of  these  Acts,  and  she  is  at  present  in 
Australia,  and  married  well.  The  friends  are  of 
course  very  gratified  at  the  termination.  The 
influence  that  she  came  under  at  the  hospital  led 
to  it ;  it  is  to  that  that  they  attribute  the  fact  of 
the  improvement  in  her  life. 

5496.  Of  course  being  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
brought  under  the  excellent  moral  and  religious 
influences  at  work  there,  she  was  beneficially  in- 
fluenced, and  you  say  she  was  led  to  abandon  her 
former  life  ? — Yes. 

5497.  Therefore  you  would  say,  would  you 
not,  that  the  influences  of  which  I  speak,  the 
influence  of  the  chaplain  and  other  good  agencies, 
while  the  women  are  in  hospital,  do  contribute 
to  bring  them  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  they 
can  be  influenced  for  good? — Yes;  that  is  a 
matter  that  has  commended  the  Acts  very  much 
to  myself;  watching  the  working  of  these  things, 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  peruse  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence from  the  mothers  of  fallen  girls. 

5498.  Could  you  give  us  the  result  of  that 
correspondence  ? — I  should  say  I  have  seen  half 
a  hundred  letters  from  mothers  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude,  and  also  from  girls  who 
have  fallen  and  have  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  Acts,  and  have  been  restored  to  respectable 
society. 

Mr.  Slansfeld. 

5499.  Expressed  their  gratitude  for  what  ?  — 
Blessing  God  that  they  ever  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts,  or  rather  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  influences  at  the  hospital. 

5500.  Not  under  the  influences  of  the  Acts  ; 
you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  ? — Yes,  I  am ; 
under  the  influence  of  the  Acts. 

5501.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  have 
seen  numerous  letters  from  mothers  thanking 
God  that  their  daughters  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

5502.  I  will  hold  you  to  that? — It  can  be 
proved,  and  I  can  give  you  an  explanation  if  you 
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wish  for  my  opinion.  From  the  operation  of 
these  Acts,  these  girls  have  been  compelled  to 
attend  the  hospital,  and  there  they  have  had 
these  reclaiming  influences  which  have  restored 
them  to  respectable  life. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5503.  Let  us  go  a  step  further.  These  girls 
and  these  mothers  have  admitted  that  it  is  owing 
to  those  influences  of  which  you  speak,  that  they 
have  been  reclaimed  .' — Yes. 

5504.  And  they  have  been  properly  thankful 
for  that? — Yes;  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
certify  the  matter  ;  I  have  seen  the  postmarks  of 
the  letters,  and  I  know  the  places  where  they 
have  come  from. 

5505.  Have  you  any  of  these  letters  ? — T  think 
I  know  where  they  can  be  had. 

5506.  It  has  been  stated  that  by  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  the  Metropolitan  Police  charged 
with  their  administration  make  it  their  duty  to 
inspect:  brothels  ;  that  they  thus  come  in  contact 
with  the  women  themselves,  and  are  enabled  to 
trace  cases  in  -which  young  girls  may  have  been 
decoyed  away.  Are  you  able  to  corroborate  that 
in  any  way? — I  know  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
fact ;  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  it 
is  publicly  reported  that  the  police  do  often 
hinder  young  girls  from  falling  by  seeing  them 
in  improper  companyj  and  warning  their  friends 
that  something  may  happen  if  they  are  not 
looked  after. 

5507.  They  have  the  means  of  tracing  them, 
which  do  not  exist  in  places  that  are  not  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the 
common  report. 

5508.  You  do  not  speak  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I  said  I  did  not  know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  I  said  it  was  the  common  report. 

5509.  Of  course  you  are  generally  acqixainted 
with  these  Acts  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  public  matters  in  Chatham  for  many 
years,  and  I  generally  make  myself  acquainted 
with  these  passing  matters. 

5510.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  means  which 
exist  for  enabling  the  police  or  any  other  per- 
sons, or  the  friends  of  these  poor  women,  to  trace 
them  after  they  have  fallen?  — I  know  of  none 
at  all. 

5511.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give 
me  any  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  brothels  in 
the  town  of  Chatham  ? — I  cannot ;  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  have  an  opinion  that  they  are  very 
much  fewer  than  they  were.  Of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  I  do  not  know. 

5512.  As  regards  beerhouses,  do  you  know  ? 
— A  great  alteration  has  taken  place  there,  a 
marvellous  difference.  There  are  now  very  few 
girls  inhabiting  beershops  and  publichouses. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Acts,  two  out  of  three 
at  that  time  kept  girls,  almost  as  many  as  they 
could  stow  away. 

5513.  Were  these  low  beerhouses,  of  course  I 
do  not  speak  of  respectable  ones,  used  for  brothel 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

5514.  Are  they  so  used  now  ? — They  evade  the 
Act,  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  hiring  cot- 
tages at  the  back  of  these  houses,  where  the  pro- 
fligacy  takes   place,   and    I    suppose  the  beer- 
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keeper    escapes  the    penalties  for  breaking  the 
Acts. 

5515.  Do  you  say,  as  regards  these  low  beer- 
houses, that  there  has  been  a  diminution  ? — 
There  has  been  a  great  diminution. 

5516.  And  that  also  has  followed  gradually 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  ? — Yes. 

5517.  Of  course  you  speak  from  your  own 
knowledge ;  you  use  your  eyes  and  ears  like 
everybody  else  ? — Yes. 

5518.  VVith  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  town 
of  Chatham,  what  is  the  general  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  maintenance  of  these  Acts,  or 
otherwise  ? — The  general  opinion  is  verj^  much 
in  favour  of  the  Acts.  We  are  astonished  at 
Chatham  that  people  in  other  towns  should  not 
see  the  thing  in  the  way  we  see  it  ourselves. 
We  only  suppose  that  they  really  do  not  under- 
stand the  working  of  them. 

5.519.  You  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  their 
working  ? — ^  Yes,  we  see  the  result  of  it. 

5520.  And  seeing  the  result  of  the  Acts,  the 
population,  by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  the  more 
thoughtful  and  respectable  part  of  the  population, 
are  ;  may  I  go  so  far  as  that ;  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  ? — I  should  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
male  population  that  are  not  dissipated,  are  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Acts.  I  believe 
it  is  the  universal  feeling  of  the  Medway  Board 
of  Guardians,  consisting  of  20  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  it  would  be  quite  a  calamity 
if  these  Acts  were  abrogated,  and  the  terrible 
state  of  things  brought  about  in  our  neighbour- 
hood that  existed  before.  We  had  at  the  Medway 
Board  what  we  term  foul  wards,  and  it  was 
heart-rending  to  see  the  creatures  that  came  into 
them  in  a  state  of  what  was  popularly  called 
rottenness,  dying  in  their  misery.  Now  we  have 
nothing  of  the  kind;  we  have  rarely  a  case 
brought  to  us.  At  that  time  also  we  were 
troubled  with  a  great  many  young  men,  as  young 
as  15  or  16  or  17,  who  were  brought  in  diseased, 
but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now. 

5521.  They  were  brought  suffering  from  these 
diseases  ? — Yes,  brought  into  the  foul  wards  of 
the  hospital. 

5522.  Judging  from  that  experience  of  the 
union,  would  you  say  that  the  Acts  have  been 
very  beneficial  ? — We  should  look  with  dismay 
upon  the  possibility  of  such  a  terrible  state  of 
things  existing  again ;  I  think  I  am  speaking  the 
almost  universal  opinion. 

5523.  You  are  speaking  of  the  local  authorities 
of  the  town  ? — Yes,  who  are  taking  part  in  active 
public  life. 

5524.  May  I  ask  whether  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  is  shared  by  the  female  population; 
I  suppose  they  are  hardly  capable  of  judging  ? — 
Women  have  a  decided  prejudice  against  girls 
tempting  the  men,  and  the  female  mind  does 
think  that  there  is  a  danger ;  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
pressed by  them  ;  they  have  a  certain  prejudice 
against  these  Acts,  and  they  say  that  girls  being 
made  and  kept  clean,  there  is  so  much  more 
temptation  for  their  husbands  and  brothers. 

5525.  You  say,  then,  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in 
summarising  your  evidence,  that  the  intelligent 
and  well-informed  part  of  the  population  of  the 
town,   particularly   the  local  authorities,   almost 
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universally,  would  view  with  dismay    any  pro- 
posal to  repeal  these  Acts  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

552fi.  Of  course  you  attribute  that  feeling  to 
the  horrible  state  of  things  you  describe  as  ex- 
isting before  the  Acts? — To  the  heart-rending 
things  that  did  exist, 

5527.  Which  has  now  ceased  ? — Which  has 
now  ceased  ;  I  may  say  ceased. 

5528.  You  are  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  the 
way  in  which  the  police  carry  out  these  Acts? — ■ 
I  am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  it ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  police  ;  but  I  have  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  I  have  from  independent 
observation :  I  did  not  know  the  inspector  until 
three  weeks  ago,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  willing  to  attend  the  Committee,  I  did  not 
know  him  personally ;  I  only  knew  him  by 
name. 

5529.  Let  me  ask  you  whether,  in  your  public 
character  or  otherwise,  you  have  come  across  any 
authenticated  case  in  which  the  police  have 
abused  the  powers  given  to  them  by  those  Acts 
in  your  district  ? — No,  I  have  kejjt  my  eyes  and 
my  ears  open,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case.  I  think  if  there  had  been  such  a  case  it 
would  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  If  a  re- 
spectable woman  had  been  abused  like  that,  a 
great  deal  of  indignation  would  have  been  ex- 
cited by  it. 

5530.  You  think  that  if  any  such  case  had 
occurred  public  feeling  would  have  been  aroused 
upon  the  subject,  and  your  attention  would  have 
been  called  to  it  as  a  leading  man  in  the  place  ? — 
That  is  my  view. 

5531.  May  I  put  it  that  you  have  not  heard 
anv  public  or  private  complaint  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  ? — Not  the  least. 

5532.  And  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  there 
had  been  any  ground  of  complaint  you  would  have 
heard  of  it  ? — I  am  sure  I  should  ;  I  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  public  life  of  Chatham,  and 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  brought  to  my 
knowledge  by  some  one. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

5533.  You  referred  to  certain  heartrending 
occurrences  that  took  place  before  the  Acts 
were  introduced.  I  think  you  said  that  a  number 
of  women  were  brought  into  the  workhouse  in  a 
state  of  complete  rottenness  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
popular  term. 

5534.  Did  they  die  very  much? — A  great 
many. 

5535.  Of  the  rottenness? — I  suppose  of  the 
rottenness;  very  likely  their  constitutions  might 
have  been  undermined  by  it,  and  they  might 
have  died  of  consumption,  brought  about  by  the 
unattended  and  bad  state  of  health  from  syphilis. 

5536.  Could  you  give  any  details  about  these 
things  ? — Before  coming  away  I  applied  to  the 
clerk  of  the  union  to  give  me  the  records  from 
the  books  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  books  were 
sold  four  years  ago  up  to  within  three  years  of 
that  date,  and  I  could  find  no  record.  I  wished 
to  bring  with  me  the  names  of  these  people.  I  can 
refer  you  to  the  clerk  of  the  union  who  can  cer- 
tify to  these  cases. 

5537.  I  suppose  the  clerk  of  the  union  cannot 
do  it  any  better  than  you ;  he  will  have  no  books 
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or  records  ? — He  will   know  the   state  of  things 
that  existed. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

5538.  Is  the  same  medical  officer  in  charge  of 
the  union  now  as  was  then,  in  former  days  ? — 
The  ju'esent  medical  man  was  appointed  in  the 
year  1870. 

5539.  Is  the  former  surgeon  living  ? — He  went 
to  Australia ;  and  I  believe  he  is  dead.  The 
clerk  has  been  there  30  or  40  years. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5540.  What  evidence  can  he  give  that  you 
cannot  give? — He  could  certify,  perhaps,  to  indivi- 
duals, and  he  could  state,  as  I  can,  that  we  had 
four  foul  wards,  two  male  and  two  female.  We 
have  no  such  things  now.  At  that  time  reports 
were  freely  circulated  of  the  dreadful  cases  of 
women  brought  in  there  in  a  case  of  suffering ; 
shocking  public  notions  of  decency. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

5541.  What  were  the  foul  wards ;  were  they 
venereal  wards  simply.  What  do  you  call  foul  ? 
— They  were  necessitated  by  the  frequency  of 
venereal  diseases. 

5542.  Were  they  wards  for  venereal  disease  ? 
— Not  especially. 

5543.  Then  what  wards  were  used  for  venereal 
patients  ? — They  were  put  into  what  we  call  foul 
wards ;  itch,  for  instance. 

5544.  Y'ou  say  they  were  put  in;  venereal 
cases,  tramps,  and  itch  cases  ? — Not  tramps. 

5545.  Itch  and  venereal  cases  were  indiscri- 
minately put  into  these  fouls  wards  ? — I  do  not 
say  indiscriminately ;  of  course  an  arrangement 
was  made  suitable  to  the  case. 

5546.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Work- 
house Hospital  ? — Only  as  a  guardian. 

5547.  And  you  permitted  that  state  of  things, 
itch  patients  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  others  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  they  were  mixed  up  indiscrimi- 
nately :  certain  arrangements  were  made. 

5548.  AVhat  wards  had  you  for  venereal  cases, 
and  what  for  others? — These  wards, 

5549.  Will  you  differentiate  between  them. 
You  say  you  had  different  classes  of  cases.  Were 
they  classified  or  mixed  up  higgledy-piggledy; 
and  if  they  were  classified,  how  were  they  classi- 
fied ? — That  I  cannot  say  ;  they  would  be  under 
the  doctor's  supervision  and  control;  that  the 
thing  existed,  there  is  no  doubt. 

5550.  Now-a-days  those  venereal  cases  would 
not  come  to  you,  would  they  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
except  the  males. 

5551.  Female  venereal  cases  would  go  to  the 
Lock  Hospital? — Yes,  we  have  sometimes  females 
with  venereal  diseases  brought  from  the  Lock 
Hospital  to  us,  where  they  are  in  consumption  or 
in  the  family  way ;  before  they  are  cured  they 
are  sent  to  us,  to  our  hospital. 

5552.  W^hat  has  become  of  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  your  foul  wards  now  ;  the  other  people 
who  used  to  go  into  your  foul  wards,  all  those 
cases  that  were  not  venereal,  I  presume,  exist 
now,  do  they  not  ?— Itch  exists,  of  course  ;  and 
we  get  other  cases  ;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
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venereal  diseases,  we  do  not  require  the  wards ; 
they  are  applied  to  other  purposes. 

5553.  Were  the  wards  male  or  female? — 
There  were  two  of  each. 

5554.  Do  you  know  how  many  female  patients 
there  are  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  at  Chatham  ? — I 
do  not  know  ;  I  should  think  something  like  two 
or  three  hundred.  In  1880  there  were  298  in- 
dividuals during  the  year;  hut  some  of  them 
came  in  more  than  once  ;  so  that  there  were  326 
cases. 

5555.  Will  you  ascertain  how  many  beds  there 
are  there  at  the  present  moment  for  venereal 
cases  in  the  Chatham  Lock  Hospital,  and  how 
many  patients  have  been  received  in  each? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

5556.  You  have  been  many  years  in  Chatham  ? 
—Yes. 

5557.  May  I  ask  what  your  profession  has 
been  ? — Wholesale  and  retail  draper. 

5558.  In  the  early  days  Chatham  was  in  a 
shocking  state,  was  it  not  ? — Very. 

5559.  May  I  ask,  when  were  you  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  your  present  eminence  as 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians? — Guardian 
14  years,  chairman  four  years  ago. 

5560.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — There  is  no 
town  council  here ;  we  are  not  an  incorporated 
body. 

5561.  Then  what  have  you  there  ;  Improve- 
ment Commissioners?  —  A  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

5562.  They  have  all  the  powers  of  police  that 
other  bodies  have  in  all  places,  have  they  not  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

5563.  You  are  not  aware  of  it  ? — No ;  it  is 
news  to  me. 

5564.  Do  you  know  the  Town's  Police  Act? 
— •!  have  perused  the  Town's  Police  Act.  Our 
police  are  furnished  by  the  county  at  present. 

5565.  Have  you  no  local  Acts  or  any  general 
Acts  ? — There  are  local  Acts  relating  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 

5566.  Have  you  no  local  Acts  that  authorise 
the  local  police  to  take  up  j)rostitutes  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  street  ? — I  think  not. 

5567.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  think 
that  you  have  ? — They  come  under  police  Acts, 
which  are  altogether  independent  of  our  board. 

5568.  May  not  any  person  who  is  disorderly 
in  the  streets  be  taken  up  ;  men  or  women  ? — I 
suppose  if  the  police  say  that  they  are  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  town,  they  can  exercise 
authority  ;  but  that  does  not  come  within  tlie 
compass  of  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

5569.  Were  you  the  only  governing  body  in 
Chatham  ? — There  is  a  local  board  of  guardians 
under  an  ancient  Act.  There  are  only  two  otlier 
towns  which  have  such  Acts :  their  duties  are 
almost  all  confined  to  those  of  overseers. 

5570.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a  man  is 
acting  indecently  in  the  street,  there  is  no  one 
to  take  him  up  ? — The  police  can,  on  their  au- 
thority. 

5571.  And  if  a  woman  acts  indecently  in  the 
streets  the  police  can  take  her  up  ? — Yes. 
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5572.  Quite  independently  of  these  Acts  ? — 
Yes. 

5573.  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  respectable 
resident  in  Chatham,  that  you  allowed  this  hor- 
rible state  of  things  that  you  sny  went  on  to  con- 
tinue without  remonstrating  against  it,  or  calling 
upon  the  authorities  to  restore  order  ? — I  do  not 
say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  say  we  had  no  power ; 
we  often  drew  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
it ;  but  we  had  no  power. 

5574.  Tell  me  once  that  you  did  that  ?  —  I 
cannot  particularise.  I  know  it  was  the  subject 
of  particular  remark ;  that  it  was  a  shame  that 
this  sort  of  thing  should  exist.  Applications 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the  manager 
of  the  county  police  at  Maidstone. 

5575.  You  say  that  application  was  made,  to 
your  knowledge,  over  and  over  again,  to  the 
head  of  the  county  police  at  Maidstone? — Yes, 
for  more  police. 

5576.  And  they  never  put  down  indecency  in 
the  streets  ? — I  do  not  say  they  never  put  down 
indecency  in  the  streets. 

5577.  Tell  me  an  instance  when  you  appealed 
in  vain  to  the  county  police  ? — I  cannot  particu- 
larise. 

5578.  Is  this  vague,  or  do  you  assert  that  you 
have  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  police,  and  have 
not  got  proper  order  in  the  town  ? — Yes, 

5579.  Do  you  mean  to  say  so  ? — Yes. 

5580.  Will  you  give  me  an  instance  ? — I  can- 
not give  you  an  instance. 

5581.  Will  you  state  about  the  year,  if  you 
please  ? — I  should  think  this  happened  during  a 
series  of  years. 

5582.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  single  year  ? — 
I  cannot. 

5583.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  years  ago  it 
is  since  you  first  made  an  ajiplication  ? — As  far 
back  as  I  can  remember ;  public  scandal  got 
our  town  into  disrepute.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  no  proper  governing  body  in  Chatham,  that 
we  were  depending  on  the  county  police  ever 
since  1832  or  1833. 

5584.  Then  if  you  had  had  a  proper  local 
police  you  might  have  done  everything? — I  do 
not  say  everything  ;  I  have  had  an  opinion  my- 
self that  we  ought  to  have  been  incorporated 
years  ago  ;  that  we  might  have  more  powers  over 
our  police  in  these  matters. 

5585.  If  you  had  been  incorporated  you  would 
have  had  more  power  ? — I  think  so. 

5586.  Will  you  tell  me  of  anyone  who  made 
such  a  complaint  to  the  police  ;  give  me  the  name 
of  anybody  ? — I  cannot. 

5587.  Did  you  ever  do  so? — I  have  never 
done  so  myself;  I  have  never  made  a  complaint 
individually  ;  only  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

5588.  And  you  cannot  tell  me  of  anybody 
who  has  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Thomas  Hills,  many 
years'  clerk  to  the  local  board  of  health  at  Chat- 
ham, has  done  so. 

5589.  About  what  date  did  he  make  this  appli- 
cation ? — Through  a  series  of  years  many  times. 

5590.  By  the  order  of  the  board  ? — By  the 
understanding  of  the  board. 

5591.  Is  that  recorded  anywhere  ?— I  should 
think  it  would  be. 

5592.  You 
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5592.  You  may  think  Mr.  Thomas  Hills  may 
have  made  application,  or  did  make  application  ? 
— I  think  he  did. 

5593.  Application  of  what  sort? — For  more 
police,  on  account  of"  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
town. 

5594.  Was  it  granted  ? — Xo. 

5595.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — "We  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  rateable  value,  our  portion  of 
police,  and  we  were  told,  not  longer  ago  than  12 
months,  that  after  the  census  of  1881,  if  it  was 
found  that  our  population  and  rateable  value 
justify  such  a  thing,  the  matter  "uould  be  re-con- 
sidered and  we  might  have  more.  That  answer 
came  within  a  twelvemonth  from  this  time.  That 
V7as  an  answer  to  an  application  made  at  the  wish 
of  the  Board,  by  our  present  clerk,  Jlr.  Greorge 
Winch. 

5596.  Has  your  population  very  largely  in- 
creased ? — We  are  now  only  about  600  more 
than  we  were  in  the  census  of  1871 ;  but  that  is 
accounted  for.  There  are  very  few  troops  there 
now.  The  troops  in  Chatham  are  always  counted 
in  a  census;  and  there  are  supposed  to  be 
nearly  3,000  less  troops  there  now  than  there 
were  in  1871. 

5597.  What  is  the  population  there  now,  in- 
dependent of  our  including  the  militai-y  ? — I  am 
told  that  the  late  census  give  us  26,900  inha- 
bitants. 

5598.  What  was  the  former  census  ? — 26,100  ; 
but  there  are  3,000  less  military,  and  they  have 
to  be  added  to  the  civil  population. 

5599.  Do  you  include  New  Brompton? — ISTo  ; 
Chatham  proper. 

5600.  What  is  about  the  estimated  population 
of  New  Brompton?— 21,000. 

5601.  Has  Chatham  any  communication  with 
any  union  ;  with  Rochester  ? — Not  for  municipal 
purposes ;  they  are  conterminous  as  a  town  ;  the 
High-street. 

5602.  You  have  given  me  Chatham  proper? — 
Yes. 

5603.  Who  has  been  putting  what  you  call 
the  Licensing  Acts  in  force  ?  —  The  county 
police. 

560i.  And  they  have  suppressed  a  number  of 
brothels  ? — Yes. 

5605.  Public-houses  or  beer-houses  of  a  low 
class  that  serve  for  brothels  ? — Yes. 

5606.  What  is  your  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  is  it  merely  hearsay,  or  have  you  gone  to 
look  for  yourself? — To  what  are  you  referring  ? 

5607.  I  am  speaking  of  these  brothels? — I  am 
speaking  from  my  own  observation ;  looking 
round  the  neighbourhood  and  observing  the  state 
of  things. 

5608.  Do  you  mean  that  there  any  at  all  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

5609.  Then  you  must  have  gone  round? — 
Yes,  I  have  gone  round. 

5610.  To  see  -whether  it  is  so? — Yes,  I  have 
gone  round  to  see  if  it  is  so,  that  I  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts. 

5611.  Hoiv  long  since? — I  have  done  it  more 
than  once. 

5612.  More  than  once  in  10  or  12  years  ? — Yes. 

5613.  In  how  many  years? — Within  the  last 
three  years  I  have  done  it  more  than  once.     I 
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pointed  out  the  terrible  condition  that  existed, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  my  own  arguments 
on  another  question.  I  feel  rather  interested  in 
the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday  ;  and  to 
be  in  a  better  position  to  argue  that  question  in 
the  board  of  guardians,  I  have  made  myself 
familiar  with  these  facts. 

5614.  Were  you  in  favom-  of  the  Acts  from 
their  beginning  ? — I  hardly  know  that  I  had  any 
opinion  about  them  at  the  beginning,  but  I  may 
say  that  Mr.  Wheeler  called  upon  me,  being  a 
prominent  man  in  Chatham,  and  being  anxious 
to  get  my  testimony  as  to  the  evil  of  the  Acts. 

5615.  I  am  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts,  and  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  in  favour 
of  them  from  the  beginning  ? — I  think  not ;  I  had 
some  sort  of  sentiment  like  that  which  is  afloat 
now,  that  there  was  something  repulsive  in  the 
whole  thing ;  something  repugnant  in  the  State 
having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

5616.  In  the  State  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

5617.  Have  you  been  converted  since? — Y'^es. 

5618.  How  soon  after  the  Acts  came  into  ope- 
ration were  you  converted  ? — I  should  say  that 
in  about  1873  my  attention  was  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  Acts,  and  nothing  did  it  more 
than  Mr.  Wheeler's  endeavouring  to  engage  my 
attention  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Acts ;  I  told  him  I  could  not  conscientiously  do 
so,  because  my  observation  led  me  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

5619.  Y^ou  differed  from  him? — Y^es  ;  I  was 
appealed  to  as  a  brother  Dissenter  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  as  he  does  if 
I  could  have  conscientiously  done  so. 

Mr.  Osborne  More/an. 

5620.  Are  you  a  Nonconformist  ? — Yes,  a 
Congregationalist. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

5621.  Do  I  understand  you  that  no  other 
influence  but  these  Acts  have  produced  these 
results  in  Chatham,  or  do  you  give  half  the  influ- 
ence to  the  Licensing  Acts,  or  to  which  do  you 
give  the  greatest  proportion  ? — I  give  the  greatest 
prominence  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

5622.  As  regards  order,  I  supf)ose  the  people 
at  Chatham  have  not  improved  during  the  last 
20  or  15  years  ? — It  is  hardly  the  same  place  that 
it  was ;  20  years  ago  Chatham  had  an  evil  repu- 
tation. 

5623.  I  mean  apart  from  the  fear  of  the  police  ; 
has  nothing  been  done  by  education,  or  by  the 
good  example  of  people  of  the  better  class  ? — The 
Education  Acts  have  been  in  force,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  they  have  borne  fruit  in  that  direction. 

5624.  Y'ou  think  that  only  the  fear  of  three  or 
four  policemen  in  the  town  has  converted  the 
inhabitants  of  Chatham  to  sobriety  and  moral 
influences? — I  think  the  Acts  have  had  this  effect : 
they  have  brought  these  girls  into  contact  with' 
good  men  and  good  women,  and  a  better  state  of 
things  has  been  brought  about ;  there  has  been  a 
better  demeanour  on  the  part  of  prostitutes  them- 
selves, and  great  numbers  have  been  reformed. 

5625.  Who  are  the  good  men  and  the  good 
■women  you  speak  of? — The  matron  of  the  Chat- 
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ham  Lock  Hospital  is  a  very  good  woman,  and 
then  there  is  the  chajjlain. 

5626.  The  visiting  surgeon  ? — The  chaplain  ; 
the  ladies  of  the  garrison  have  exerted  them- 
selves ;  the  wives  of  the  commandant  and  others ; 
they  have  visited  these  girls,  and  talked  to  them, 
and  it  is  my  conviction  that  that  influence  has 
been  for  good,  and  has  brought  about  a  better 
state  of  things  ;  that  has  been  one  factor  in  it. 

5627.  Have  bo  ladies  outside,  and  apirt  froui 
these  Acts,  interested  themselves  in  the  fate  of 
these  women  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  except  in 
the  refuge  to  which  I  have  referred. 

5628. "There  are  ladies  connected  with  that, 
are  there  ? — Yes. 

5629.  That  is  not  under  the  Acts  ?— No  ;  it  is 
a  small  affair;  there  are  never  more  than  12  or 
13  in  the  home  at  one  time. 

5630.  Could  you  not  make  it  bigger  by  a  little 
local  struggle  ? — Very  likely. 

5631.  By  raising  more  means  ? — "We  are  not  a 
rich  community  ;  I  think  they  have  gone  to  the 
full  length  of  their  means  in  the  size  of  the  place 
at  present.  • 

5632.  You  prefer  that  to  State  aid  for  this 
purpose,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  mind  what  aid  it  is, 
so  that  it  brings  about  a  certain  result  which  I 
am  pleased  with, 

5633.  Do  you  think  it  is  conducive  to  morality 
that  the  State  should  sanction  this  regulation  of 
vice  ? — When  you  talk  about  that,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  broader  view.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  if  vice  is  made  more  safe  for  any 
part  of  the  community  that  is  only  an  incident 
growing  out  of  a  larger  question.  The  object  of 
the  Act  is  not  to  sanction  vice,  but  to  suppress  a 
very  dangerous  and  repulsive  disease. 

5634.  Supposing  any  private  person  in  Chat- 
ham had  set  up  a  hospital  at  his  own  expense, 
and  advertised  that  all  women  of  the  town  want- 
ing to  be  cured  might  come  there  on  condition 
that  they  came  there  from  time  to  time,  would 
that  meet  your  view,  as  a  citizen,  of  what  another 
citizen  ought  to  propound  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  benefit,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
mass  of  the  girls  would  voluntarily  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

5635.  Would  you  say  that  that  would  be  de- 
fensible in  itself? — I  say  that  if  the  Acts  are 
abrogated,  it  is  desirable  that  some  such  system 
as  that  should  be  adopted,  either  voluntarily  or 
as  a  speculation.  Before  the  Acts  came  into 
operation  there  were  two  or  three  low  class 
doctors  and  chemists  who  got  their  living  from 
this  disease,  but  they  are  extinct  now. 

5636.  You  think  if  the  Acts  were  abrogated 
there  should  be  proper  hospital  accommodation, 
provided  by  voluntary  means  ? — That  would  be 
most  desirable ;  but  I  think,  to  make  it  effectual, 
you  would  require  compulsory  powers. 

5637.  You  have  used  the  expression  "  fallen 
women "  repeatedly  ;  do  you  mean  the  same 
thing  as  common  prostitute? — I  mean  prostitute 
when  I  speak  of  fallen  women. 

5638.  If  a  girl  has  yielded  to  her  affection,  or 
her  folly,  is  she  a  fallen  woman  in  your  sense  ? — 
No.  I  did  not  speak  of  that  class  of  woman,  but 
of  prostitutes  as  a  rule. 

5639.  Then  for  your  purpose  you  would  have 
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nobody  under  the  Acts  at  all  unless  they  were 
absolute  common  prostitutes  ?  —  I  did  not  say 
that. 

5640.  Then  how  far  will  you  take  it  back  ? — 
Anyone  who  was  soliciting  should  come  under 
the  Acts. 

5641.  Soliciting,  without  payment? — Soli- 
citing men  in  the  streets. 

5642.  You  would  not  extend  it  further  than 
that ;  you  would  take  that  as  a  test  of  a  common 
])rostitute  ? — Soliciting,  I  think,  is  a  good  test. 

5643.  How  about  these  girls  that  you  spoke 
of;  do  you  mean  that  all  these  girls  had  actually 
become  common  prostitutes  ? — I  have  been  re- 
ferring, at  present,  to  common  prostitutes. 

5644.  You  do  not  mean  anything  else  by 
"  fallen  women  "  but  common  prostitutes  ?  —  No  ; 
I  have  been  referring  to. common  prostitutes.  A 
servant  girl  who  may  have  had  connection  with 
men  might  be  a  fallen  woman,  but  she  is 
not  a  common  prostitute.  She  would  be  a  fallen 
woman,  but  generally  I  have  been  talking  of 
prostitutes  in  the  streets. 

5645.  Do  I  understand  j'ou  to  say  that  if  a 
servant  girl  were  occasionally  to  commit  herself 
she  would  be  under  the  Acts  ? — If  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  woman  of  that  kind  was 
diseased,  then  it  would  be  their  duty  to  bring 
her  under  the  Acts. 

5646.  I  was  not  speaking  of  disease.  Every 
common  prostitute  is  put  upon  a  list,  and  may  be 
examined.  I  want  to  know  of  you  whether  you 
advocate  the  Acts  being  extended  to  every 
woman  who  commits  an  indiscretion  in  the  place  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  who  may 
be  tempted. 

5647.  You  do  not  go  so  far   as  that? — I  do  ■ 
not. 

Mr.  Fuivler. 

5648.  You  said  something  about  beershops; 
I  understand  you  to  admit  that  putting  down 
beershops  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — No  ;  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  order  of  towns. 

5649.  It  is  done,  not  under  powers  conferred 
by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  but  under 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

5650.  You  are  aware  that  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  have  no  control  over  these  beer- 
shops ? — I  never  heard  that  they  had. 

5651.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  beershops  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  licensing  Acts,  and  not 
by  the  police  ? — I  think  chiefly  that. 

5652.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  police  have 
no  power  to  put  down  public-houses  ? — The  girls 
themselves  are  conscious  that  they  come  under 
the  powers  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and 
that  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  beershops. 

5653.  Do  you  think  that  the  alarm  they  feel 
tends  to  diminish  their  frequenting  these  houses  ? 
—Yes. 

5654.  Still  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
houses  is  only  brought  about  through  the  Li- 
censing Acts  ? — I  think  it  is  brought  about  by 
that. 

5655.  I  think 
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5655.  I  think  you  said  it  was  brought  about 
by  the  disorder  that  occurred,  and  the  licenses 
being  taken  away? — The  supervision  of  the 
police  has  brought  more  order  into  the  town, 
and  these  places  will  not  entertain  the  girls  they 
did  for  fear  of  losing  the  licences. 

5656.  That  supervision  of  the  police  might 
have  occurred  and  ought  to  have  occurred  with- 
out reference  to  these  Acts  at  all? — It  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Acts. 

5657.  Therefore  it  was  the  neglect  of  the 
police  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  that  led 
to  the  state  of  things  that  existed  then  ? — I  think 
so;  the  lessening  of  the  brothel  beershops  has 
been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  police  re- 
gulations. 

5658.  You  do  not  know  that  in  other  towns 
where  there  is  no  Act  of  this  kind,  great  num- 
bers have  been  put  down  by  the  police  ? — I 
should  think  very  likely  from  the  same  cause. 

5659.  You  made  a  remark  as  to  the  feeling 
among  the  female  population.  You  said  they 
were  rather  afraid  of  the  Acts,  because  of  the 
additional  temptation  to  their  friends  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  said  that. 

5660.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  amongst 
the  female  population  as  distinguised  from  the 
male,  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  there 
wa^-  an  increased  temptation  by  reason  of  these 
girls  being  made  free  from  any  complaint  ? — I 
stated  that  women  had  an  idea  that  if  things  were 
made  too  eas}',  it  would  put  additional  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  their  husbands  and  friends. 

5661.  You  made  a  distinction  between  the 
male  and  the  female  population  in  that  respect  ? 
— Yes. 

5662.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all,  I 
suppose  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  import- 
ance in  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  girl  is 
clean,  a  man  may  go  with  her  with  greater  con- 
fidence ;  but  that  is  a  very  little  part  of  the 
whole  question. 

566.3.  It  is  a  part ;  do  you  think  it  is  a  fitting 
thing  for  the  State  to  clean  up  women  for  profli- 
gate men  ? — It  is  most  unfit,  but  that  is  not  the 
object  of  the  Act ;  it  is  an  incident,  and  it  grows 
out  of  a  much  larger  benefit  accruing  to  society. 
If  women  are  cleaner,  lecherous  men  are  safer  in 
going  with  them,  but  that  only  grows  out  of  the 
question  of  the  larger  benefit  of  the  Acts. 

5664.  You  said  the  object  of  the  Acts  was  to 
put  down  disease? — That  is  the  intention  of  the 
Acts. 

5665.  By  so  doing  they  clean  women  for  pro- 
fligate men? — I  should  not  put  it  like  that; 
women  are  made  cleaner,  and  to  that  extent 
lecherous  men  are  safer,  but  that  is  no  part  of 
the  intention  of  the  Acts.  There  is  no  power  to 
detain  a  woman  when  she  is  free  from  disease. 

5666.  You  know  that  ? — Yes. 

5667.  When  she  is  well  they  let  her  go  out  to 
continue  her  trade?— I  do  not  see  that  Govern- 
ment has  any  responsibility  as  to  what  a  woman 
does  after  she  goes  out ;  there  are  certain  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  these  women  by 
which  many  of  them  are  reclaimed. 

5668.  You  remember  section  19,  which  says 
the  woman  has  a  notice  given  her  that  she  is  to 
attend  from  time  to  time  at  the  times  prescribed 
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to  be  examined,  to  see  whether  she  is  fit  to  go  on 
with  her  business  ? — You  are  alluding  now  to 
a  magistrate's  order. 

5669.  The  surgeon's  order  after  examining 
her?— According  to  the  need  of  the  case,  by  the 
advice  of  the  medical  officer. 

5670.  But  there  ia  a  regular  time  prescribed; 
you  are  aware  of  the  section  ?—  Yes. 

5671.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is,  in  fact, 
sending  the  woman  out  to  continue  her  business  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  at  all;  I  think  it  is  going 
beyond  the  intent. 

5672.  There  is  no  attempt  made  in  any  way 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  her  con- 
tinuing her  business  ? — You  mean  to  say  that 
those  girls  are  not  provided  for  after  they  come 
through  the  hospital. 

5673.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  check  them 
in  the  going  on  with  their  business  as  long  as 
they  are  well;  you  are  aware  of  that? — I  am 
quite  aware  of  that,  but  I  do  not  see  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  the  Government. 

5674.  You  understand  what  I  did  mean  ? — I 
understand  you  are  speaking  against  the  bearing 
of  the  Acts. 

5675.  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  made  in  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  towards  the  reclamation  of 
the  woman,  or  interfering  with  her  in  any  way 
going  on  with  her  trade  so  long  as  she  is  well? — 
That  is  so. 

5676.  You  spoke  of  reformation  and  the  women 
coming  in  contact  with  aood  men  and  women ; 
but  you  are  aware  that  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  ;  it  is  merely  an 
accident  which  results  upon  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— It  is  a  much  more  important  accident  to 
my  mind  that  these  girls  are  by  the  working  of 
the  Acts  reclaimed  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  clean  tor  the  future. 

5677.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  woman 
constantly  comes  up  over  and  over  again  for 
examination  ?  —  I  am  aware  that  they  come 
more  than  once  in  a  year  ;  the  same  individuals, 
but  how  often  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

5678.  They  come  up  once  in  a  fortnight  to  be 
examined? — I  thought  you  meant  that,  having 
been  dismissed  the  hospital  as  clean,  they  were 
then  brought  up  a  second  time  in  the  year  on  a 
new  certificate  of  disease. 

5679.  I  only  want  to  get  clearly  the  idea  that 
you  have.  You  consider  this  reclamation,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  part  of  the  system.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  system; 
it  is  merely  an  accident  of  the  system? — Yes, 
and  one  that  commends  the  Acts  to  my  judg- 
ment. 

5680.  Apart  from  this  reclamation,  you  would 
not  like  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  I 
say  this  is  one  thing  that  commends  them  to  me. 
I  do  not  say,  if  that  did  not  exist,  I  should 
naturally  say  the  Acts  were  bad  in  themselves, 
because  there  are  other  important  considerations 
involved. 

5681.  You  now  seem  to  understand  clearly 
that  the  system  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  attempt 
whatever  made  to  put  down  prostitution  ? — I 
agree  with  you,  I  cannot  find  anything  in   the 
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Acts  that  looks  after  tliese  women  when  they  are 
dismissed  as  clean  from  the  authorities- 

5682.  Would  not  you  prefer  something  which 
attempted  to  put  down  the  evil  rather  than  regu- 
late it?  — I  should  very  much  like  to  see,  if  it 
could  be  invented,  something  to  put  down  the 
evil ;  but  I  have  no  hopes  of  it. 

5683.  You  admit  that  the  action  of  the  police, 
which  is  apart  from  these  Acts,  has  had  a  great 
effect  upon  your  town  ;  the  ordinai-y  police  super- 
vision, and  the  change  in  the  action  of  the  po- 
lice ? — On  the  beerhouses. 

5684.  So  that  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
moral  disease  has  not  been  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful in  that  way  ;  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
vou  would  not  apfirove  of  something  more  de- 
cided in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  put  down  this 
moral  disease?—!  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  have 
conveyed  the  idea  that  the  action  of  the  police 
on  the  beerhouses  has  been  doing  the  work  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital.  The  police 
no  doubt  have  brought  their  influence  to  bear  on 
the  beerhouses  to  clear  them  out ;  but  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  driving  the  women  into  the  back 
streets.  The  improved  state  of  the  town  itself 
is  due  to  the  private  police  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts. 

5685.  You  just  now  said  it  was  the  Licensing 
Act  that  was  the  great  machinery  by  which  the 
low  beershops  were  closed,  and  those  beershops, 
I  understand,  were  the  great  focuses  of  evil  ? — ■ 
They  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  objection- 
able places,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  dis- 
order, no  doubt. 

5686.  And  they  were  put  down  by  the  action 
of  the  licensing  laws  ? — But  that  did  not  effect 
the  generally  better  state  of  demeanour  of  the 
prostitutes  in  the  town,  or  the  greater  order  that 
now  prevails,  which  I  consider  is  due  to  other 
causes  than  that  of  driving  these  poor  creatures 
out  of  the  beershops. 

5687.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  supposing 
3'ou  had  no  such  Act,  iC  you  had  had  a  proper  po- 
lice regulation,  in  producing  these  results.  Sup- 
posing you  had  insisted  on  good  ordei",  and  had 
determined  not  to  allow  all  these  horrible  things 
to  go  on,  why  should  not  you  have  been  able  to 
stop  it  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  had  power, 
but  we  had  no  such  power  ;  this  furnishes  us 
with  a  power  that  was  wanting  in  our  midst. 

5688.  Perhaps  it  was  ignorance  of  the  law 
which  led  to  its  non-enforcement  ? — I  do  not  say 
that;  we  are  j)erfectly  aufait  at  the  law. 

5689.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rela- 
tions of  the  police  to  the  brothel-keeper ;  have 
you  heard  anything  about  that  ? — No ;  I  have 
never  heard  that  there  is  any  collusion  whatever. 

5690.  I  do  not  say  "  collusion,"  but  relation  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any  relation  between  them. 

5691.  You  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence on  this  subject ;  you  say  you  never  heard 
of  it? — No;  .and  I  should  think  it  did  not  exist 
on  that  account,  or  I  should  have  heard  of  it. 

5692.  I  do  not  wish  to  cross-examine  you  on 
a  question  that  you  do  not  understand  ? — It  is 
not  a  question  of  understanding.  We  cannot 
understand  a  thing  that  does  not  exist. 


Chairman. 

5693.  Do  you  mean  an  improper  relation  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  brothel-keepers  ? — I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  least  improper 
relation. 

Mr.  Foivler. 

5694.  I  did  not  use  the  words  "Improper  re- 
lation." You  said  you  did  not  understand  this 
question,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  examine  you 
upon  it? — I  said  I  have  heard  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  I  believe  if  it  existed  I  should  know 
about  it. 

5695.  It  merely  shows  that  on  one  part  of  the 
subject,  at  any  rate,  you  have  not  informed  your- 
self?— That  is  what  I  object  to.  I  say  I  cannot 
be  informed  about  a  nonentity,  a  thing  which 
does  not  exist. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

5696.  I  think  we  understood  you  to  say,  as  a 
result  of  your  careful  and  independent  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  that  you  were 
converted  to  an  opinion  as  to  their  beneficial 
operation  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  they 
are  very  beneficial  in  their  operation. 

5697.  You  began  by  opposing  the  Acts? — If 
my  opinion  took  any  form  at  all  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  had  any  pronounced  opinion  upon  it,  but 
I  was  rather  prejudiced  against  them,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing. 

5698.  If  j'ou  had  any  opinion  at  all,  it  was 
opposed  to  the  Acts  in  the  first  instance  ? — I 
think  if  I  had  been  asked  my  oj)inion  at  an  early 
time  T  should  have  been  very  cautious  about 
giving  one  until  I  had  investigated  the  matter. 

5699.  The  result  of  your  inquii-y  was  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts? 
—Clearly. 

5700.  Have  any  new  police  regulations  been 
introduced  since  the  Acts  were  passed  bearing 
on  the  good  conduct  of  the  town  generally  ? — I 
think  the  licensing  laws  have  been  altered  in  the 
last  two  years. 

5701.  Is  there  any  particidar  reason  why  the 
old  police  regulations  should  have  been  more 
vigorously  enlbrced  since  the  Acts  were  intro- 
duced than  formerly  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 
I  should  rather  say  the  question  had  been 
neglected  formerly. 

5702.  Might  we  credit  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  with  having  stimulated  the  Police  Acts 
into  activity  ?■ — I  should  think  very  likely. 

5703.  Is  it  not  so,  that  a  woman  may  be  so  far 
ill-behaved  as  to  attract  attention,  and  yet  with- 
out committing  such  acts  of  violence  as  to  war- 
rant her  apjDrehension  ? — Yes. 

5704.  Then  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have 
increased  the  public  decency,  I  suppose,  firstly, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  women  ? — Yes. 

5705.  We  had  some  evidence  about  two  girls, 
dreading,  I  presume,  the  ordeal  of  examination ; 
is  that  because  they  have  been  told  by  anyone 
who  has  pei'sonally  passed  through  the  examina- 
tion that  there  is  anything  very  terrible  about 
it  ? — I  think  that  unfallen  girls  generally  have 
the  opinion  that  it  is  something  very  dreadful  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts ;  and  in 
that  respect  it  is  a  deterrent. 

5706.  They 
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5706.  They  dread  something  that  they  do  not 
understand  ? — I  think  so. 

5707.  All  women  naturally  dread  medical  ex- 
amination, even  women  going  to  an  ordinary 
hospital  ?  —Yes,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy. 

5708.  This  dread  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  dread  that  any  woman  might  feel  at  the  prospect 
of  being  subjected  to  a  medical  examination,  of 
the  details  of  which  she  knows  nothing  ? — That 
is  so. 

5709.  These  examinations  are  conducted,  as  far 
as  you  know,  with  all  decorum  and  decency  at 
Chatham? — They  are  in  the  hands  of  very 
respectable  medical  men. 

5710.  At  all  events  no  disorderly  scenes  have 
occurred  outside  the  examination  room  ? — No ; 
I  never  saw  them. 

5711.  Is  the  place  where  the  examination  is 
conducted  generally  known  throughout  Chat- 
ham ? — Yes. 

5712.  And  is  the  hour  known,  so  that  if  people 
wanted  to  go  and  stand  outside,  could  they  do 
it  ?— Yes. 

5713.  You  never  saw  such  a  thing  as  people 
taking  the  least  notice  of  it  ? — No. 

5714.  There  are  no  scenes  outside  ? — No. 

5715.  You  never  saw  women  waiting  about  ? — 
No. 

5716.  And  the  women  come  in  one's  and  two's  ? 
—Yes. 

5717.  In  fact  they  naturally  desire  not  to 
attract  observation  themselves  ? — Yes.  They 
walk  quietly  to  the  place.  No  one  notices  them, 
and  they  take  notice  of  no  one  else. 

5718.  As  regards  the  remark  you  made  as  to 
the  condition  of  rottenness  among  the  women  in 
Chatham  "Workhouse  in  former  years,  of  course 
that  is  merely  a  non-professional  term  ? — Yes  ; 
I  do  not  know  a  better  one  to  represent  the  state 
they  were  in. 

5719.  Is  there  any  medical  record  of  cases 
kept  in  the  hospital  by  which  we  could  find  out 
whether  the  cases  received  before  the  Acts  were 
worse  than  those  coming  in  afterwards  ? — I  found 
the  books  had  been  sold;  but  as  to  the  fact 
existing,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  which  can  be 
got  that  the  state  of  things  was  something 
dreadful  before  these  Acts. 

5720.  At  all  events  your  impression  is  that 
the  cases  were  much  worse  before  than  after  the 
Acts  were  introduced? — It  is  the  fact  that  it 
was  so. 

Mr.  0^  Shauglinessy. 

5721.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  in  Chatham  ? — Yes. 

5722.  And  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  you  knew 
something  of  this  union  hospital  ? — Yes. 

5723.  As  I  understand,  formerly  you  had  foul 
wards  devoted  to  venereal  disease,  and  to  itch  ? — 
Yes. 

5724.  Venereal  disease,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
women  go,  has  ceased  to  be  treated,  except  in 
cases  of  pregnancy,  in  your  union  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

5725.  The  itch  is  still  treated  in  the  union 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

5726.  But  I  understand  that  you  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  maintain  those  foul  wards 
for  the  sake  of  the  itch  ? — No. 
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5727.  I  presume  the  itch  patients,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  venereal  patients,  are 
fewer  in  number,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  wards  ? — I  should  say  the 
number  is  about  the  same  as  formerly,  and  the 
reduction  in  space  is  brought  about  by  the  ab- 
sence of  venereal  disease. 

5728.  In  the  foul  wards  as  they  did  exist,  the 
venereal  cases  must  have  been  by  far  the  most 
numerous  ? — Yes. 

5729.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  itch  cases  and  the  venereal  cases  were  kept 
together  in  the  foul  wards  ? — Yes. 

5730.  They  were  not  mixed  up  together,  but 
they  were  kept  in  the  foul  wards? — Yes;  such 
arrangements  would  he  made  by  the  medical 
officer  as  were  suitable. 

Mr.  Oshurne  Morgan. 

5731.  Now  there  are  no  venereal  cases,  and 
therefore  no  foul  wards  ? — That  is  it. 

Mr.  O' Shaughnessi/. 

5732.  You  spoke  of  the  deterring  eifect  of 
this  system  for  the  purpose  of  pireveuting  girls 
going  on  the  streets,  and  I  think  you  were  asked 
a  question  in  this  direction  ;  whether  it  was  not 
the  influence  of  the  hospital  that  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  reformation  ? — Yes. 

5733.  I  want  to  ask,  is  it  not  the  dread  of  the 
examination  being  undergone  by  these  girls  that 
has,  according  to  your  experience,  been  the  main 
cause  of  preventing  innocent  girls  from  going  on 
the  streets  ?  — I  think  that  they  are  afraid  of 
being  brought  on  the  list  and  looked  upon  as 
prostitutes. 

5734.  As  I  understand,  the  main  reformatory 
Influence  of  the  system  is  the  official  list,  and 
the  dread  of  examination  ? — I  think  so.  . 

5735.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  system  was 
deprived  of  these  two  elements,  the  examination 
and  the  official  list,  that  it  could  be  as  effective 
as  it  now  is  in  preventing  innocent  girls  from 
getting  Into  trouble  ? — No,  I  think  these  are  the 
two  deterrent  influences. 

5736.  You  have  got  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
and  marines,  I  believe,  in  Chatham  ? — -Yes. 

5737.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
j)ut  down  prostitution  In  that  town? — No. 

5738.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  rid  of  it  substantially  ? — I  think  the  present 
Act  is  working  in  that  direction. 

5739.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  by 
carrying  into  effect  the  laws  prohibiting  prostitu- 
tion, to  put  it  down  ? — I  believe  it  would  not  be 
possible,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it 
brought  about,  for  we  should  not  be  able  to  see 
our  daughters  and  wives  out  at  all  then. 

5740.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  result  from  this 
system  that  men  of  strong  passions  may  have 
additional  temptation  to  unchastity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cleanness  of  the  women  ? — It  is 
very  hard  to  say  whether  that  would  be  con- 
sidered by  a  man  under  the  influence  of  strong 
passion. 

5741.  I  think  your  expression  was  that 
lecherous  men  would  probably  be  induced  on 
account  of  the  cleanness  of  the  women  to 
frequent  them  ? — I  said  it  is  no  aigument  against 
the  Act  that,  because  lecherous  men  find  these 
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women  cleaner,  they  might  be  tempted  to  indulge 
more. 

5742.  Do  you  think  the  Acta  have  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  men  to  frequent  these  women 
moi-e  frequently  than  they  did  of  old  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5743.  You  said  it  was  the  other  way  ? — Yes. 
Men  do  not  seem  to  make  up  to  the  women  so 
much  in  the  streets  as  formerly,  because  they 
think  they  are  under  some  sort  of  supervision. 

5744.  You  have  spoken  of  the  benefits  in  the 
direction  of  the  reformation  of  fallen  women 
which  result  from  the  Acts.  Now,  setting  the 
possibility  of  increased  temptation  to  the  men. 
from  the  cleanness  of  the  women,  against  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  reformation  of  the 
women,  do  you  think  that  the  latter  outweigh 
the  former? — I  think  so;  indeed,  I  admire  them 
for  their  moral  influence  as  much  as  for  their 
sanitary  influence. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

5745.  You  have  given  us  evidence  as  to  the 
improvement  in  the  character  of  venereal  dis 
eases  now,  as  contrasted  with  venereal  dis- 
eases before  the  passing  of  the  Acts? — As  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease. 

5746.  As  to  the  character  of  the  disease  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  the  character  of  the  disease  ; 
I  am  not  a  medical  man. 

5747.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  do  know  ? — 
I  know  that  poor  creatures,  untended  and  uncared 
for,  got  into  such  a  terrible  state  of  disease  that 
it  quite  shocked  our  sensibilities  to  listen  to  the 
tales  we  heard,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  now. 

5748.  Were  they  taken  into  the  foul  ward  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

5749.  Have  not  you  a  chaplain  and  matron 
there  ?— Yes. 

5750.  Then  if  there  was  any  good  influence  to 
be  worked,  they  could  have  exercised  such  good 
influences  upon  those  patients  ? — My  contention 
is  that  the  harm  was  done  before  they  became 
subject  to  those  influences ;  they  were  in  such  a 
terrible  state  of  disease  before  they  became 
amenable  to  those  good  influences. 

5751.  Were  there  any  reforms  consequent 
upon  their  being  subjected  to  those  influences  in 
the  workhouse — No;  I  know  of  none.  In  fact, 
the  state  of  the  law  was  such  then  that  a  female, 
even  if  aff'ected  with  this  disease,  could  demand 
dismission  from  the  union  house ;  but  they  cannot 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5752.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  that 
they  cannot  do  so  now  ? — No ;  by  Poor  Law  Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

5753.  Did  you  ever  see  half-a-dozen  cases 
before  the  Act ;  and  have  you  ever  seen  half-a- 
dozen  cases  since  the  Act ;  did  you  ever  see  a 
diseased  woman  at  all  ? — I  have  seen  persons  ad- 
mitted aff'ected  by  the  disease ;  and   we  had  to 
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keep  them  outside  the  window  while  we  asked 
them  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

5754.  Why  did  you  keep  them  outside  the 
window  ? — It  was  not  tolerable  to  suff'er  their 
presence  amongst  us. 

5755.  From  what  cause  ? — From  the  stink. 

5756.  Do  you  know  anything  whatever  about 
any  venereal  disease  ;  do  you  know  what  venereal 
diseases  there  are  ? — Yes. 

5757.  What  venereal  diseases  are  there  ?— I 
am  not  a  medical  man. 

5758.  Then  do  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
it  ? — I  only  know  that  people  were  so  far  gone 
in  disease  that  we  could  not  have  them  in  the 
room. 

5759.  You  gave  a  statement  about  being  ob- 
liged to  keep  persons  out  of  the  room  in  conse- 
quence of  their  condition  ? — In  consequence  of 
their  offensiveness. 

5760.  What  evidence  had  you  that  that  arose 
from  any  connection  Math  venereal  disease  ? — 
From  general  familiarity  with  the  fact  that  people 
in  an  advanced  state  of  disease  offend  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

5761.  Would  it  astonish  you  to  learn  that  a 
person  might  be  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
disease  and  there  might  be  no  offensiveness  that 
would  lead  to  any  necessity  for  keeping  them 
outside  the  room  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  there  might  be  a 
very  advanced  state  of  disease  and  not  an  offen- 
sive smell. 

5762.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  hear  that  in 
no  advanced  state  of  disease  would  you  have 
any  offensiveness  ? — Perhaps  it  was  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced.  These  patients  were  offensive 
to  us,  and  we  had  to  keep  them  outside  of  the 
window  while  we  talked  to  them. 

5763.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
any  offensiveness  which  might  occur  in  venereal 
cases  in  an  advanced  stage  might  be  equalled 
and  surpassed  by  the  offensiveness  due  to  mere 
symptoms  of  disease,  such  as  ulcers  ? — I  am  not 
surprised  at  anything  of  the  kind,  only  I  know 
these  were  off'ensive. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5764.  They  were  cases  of  women  applying  for 
admission  to  venereal  wards? — There  would  be 
an  application  for  admission;  it  is  the  rule  of 
the  board  to  investigate  cases  on  admission,  so 
as  to  know  where  they  come  from,  and  the  settle- 
ment and  the  chargeability  ;  and  in  order  to  ask 
those  questions,  we  used  to  have  them  outside 
the  window  instead  of  inside. 

5765.  We  understand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
say  that  you  really  know  nothing  about  the 
medical  facts  as  to  which  evidence  has  been 
given? — I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  about  medical 
facts  at  all.  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  fact 
that  {Dcrsons  were  so  offensive  that  we  have  Had 
to  keep  them  outside  the  window  to  talk  to 
them. 

5766.  And  these  were  women  all  applying  for 
admission  to  the  venereal  wards? — Yes.  The 
application  was,  that  So-and-so  wished  to  come 
into  the  hospital  of  the  union,  because  they  were 
affected  with  venereal  disease. 

5767.  Were 
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Dr.  Farquharson. 

5767.  Were  these  women  eventually  admitted 
as  venereal  cases  ? — Yes. 

5768.  You  can  connect  the  particular  women 
who  made  this  bad  smell  with  their  subsequent 
admission  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

5769.  Can  you  connect  their  bad  smell  with 
their  venereal  disease  in  any  case.  A  dirty 
woman  comes  to  you  with  a  bad  smell.  Have 
you  any  knowledge  of  anything  to  prove  that 
the  oifensiveiiess  of  which  j'ou  speak  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  of  their  having  venereal 
disease  ? — I  say  conscientiously  that  it  had  all  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  examining  the  women- 

5770.  Then  you  did  not  examine  .them  after- 
wards ? — I  did  not. 

5771.  You  did  not  see  them  after  they  had 
had  a  bath  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
That  does  not  disprove  that  these  people  were 
offensive. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5772.  You  have  said  in  your  view  the  object 
of  these  Acts  was  to  suppress  a  very  dangerous 
and  loathsome  disease  ? — Yes. 

5773.  You  have  just  been  saying  that  j'ou 
have  no  medical  knowledge  on  this  subject? — 
No  medical  knowledge. 

5774.  And  therefore  I  presume  you  do  not 
speak  from  medical  knowledge  when  you  say 
the  object  of  these  Acts  has  been  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease? — That  is  the 
popularly  accepted  cause  of  their  existence. 

5775.  Can  you  even  tell  me  what  is  the  very 
dangerous  and  loathsome  disease  which  it  is  the 
maiin  object  to  suppress  ?• — Syphilis. 

5776.  Those  "rotten"  cases  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  may  have  been  venereal  cases, 
and  j-et  not  syphilitic  cases,  may  they  not? — I 
do  not  understand  the  medical  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

5777.  You  do  not  understand  the  difference  ? 
— I  cannot  understand  venereal  without  being 
syphilitic ;  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  degree. 

5778.  Therefore  in  your  opinion  all  venereal 
diseases  are  syphilitic,  but  in  various  degrees? 
—I  do  not  profess  to  know. 

5779.  But  just  now  you  said  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  degree  ;  how  far  would  you  go  ? — They 
may  be  venereal  without  being  syphilitic. 

5780.  Just  now  j^ou  said  it  was  only  a  matter 
.of  degree  ? — One  may  very  easily  become  the 
other  if  neglected. 

5781.  All  venereal  diseases  in  your  opinion 
are  either  sphilitic  or  may  run  into  syphilis  ? — 
All  venereal  diseases  may  certainly  become 
syphiHtic. 

5782.  May  gonorrhoea  become  syphilitic  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  professional 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I  should  judge  so  if 
neglected. 

5783.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the 
success  or  non-success  of  the  Acts  in  suppressing 
this  very  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease  of 
syphilis.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  result  of 
the  Acts  has  been  upon  the  amount  of  syphilis 
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in  the  army  and  navy  ? — I  do  not ;  I  know   that 
the  facts  to  which  I  have  spoken  are  true. 

5784.  My  question  is,  can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  on  the  amount  of  syphilis  in  the  army  or 
navy  ? — No,  not  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  I 
have  not  studied  the  point. 

5785.  You  have  referred  to  the  great  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  Chatham  ;  that 
there  used  to  be  much  solicitation,  and  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  apparent  now  ;  that  the 
women  are  better  dressed,  that  their  language  is 
more  decent,  and  that  they  do  not  expose  dieir 
persons  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  time  before  the 
Acts.  Now  can  you  tell  me  any  one  of  those 
consequences  which  from  your  knowledge  of  law 
and  of  public  affairs  you  can  undertake  to  say  to 
this  Committee  is  a  consequence  of  the  Acts  ? — 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  brought  about  en- 
tirely by  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

5786.  Now  we  will  take  the  condition  of  order 
in  the  streets.  Is  there  any  section  in  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  empowering  the  police  or 
any  other  persons  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
order  in  the  streets  ? — I  should  not  expect  to  find 
it  in  such  an  Act. 

5787.  And  that  power  resides  in  other  and 
pre-existing  Acts? — Yes. 

5788.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  giving  any  power  to  the  metropolitan 
or  any  other  police  to  suppress  brothels  or  public- 
houses,  or  beerhouses  which  are  used  as  brothels  ? 
— There  is  power  under  one  section  to  fine  a 
beershop  keeper. 

5789.  I  ask  whether  in  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  there  is  any  power  enabling  you  to 
suppress  brothels  or  public-houses,  or  beerhouses 
which  are  kept  as  brothels  ? — Well,  no,  I  think 
not,  not  to  suppress  them  ;  but  I  say  there  is  a 
power  under  the  Acts  for  cases  to  be  laid  against 
beer-shop  keepers  or  licenced  houses,  the  owners 
of  which  admit  women  who  are  diseased  to  carry 
on  their  prostitution  in  their  houses,  and  they  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  20  /.  if  convicted. 

5790.  That  is  the  only  power,  is  it  not? — I 
think  that  is  the  only  power  that  occurs  to  me. 

5791.  Therefore  the  only  power  in  the  Acts 
is  not  to  suppress  the  brothel,  but  to  fine  the 
brothel  keeper  who  keeps,  not  prostitutes,  but 
diseased  prostitutes  ? 

5792.  He  is  permitted  to  keep  prostitutes  if 
they  are  not  diseased  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  law  which  permits  them  to  keep  prostitutes. 

5793.  As  far  as  the  Contagious.  Diseases  Acts 
are  concerned  ? — The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
do  not  notice  the  question.  The  Act  does  not 
give  directions,  but  it  is  clear  they  have  not  per- 
mission under  their  Acts. 

5794.  The  very  section  to  which  you  have 
referred  enables  the  police  to  prosecute  the 
brothel-keeper  who  harbours  diseased  prostitutes; 
is  not  that  noticing  the  question  ? — That  is  quite 
another  question,  as  to  whether  these  Acts  per- 
mit something  illegal  to  be  done. 

5795.  Do  not  they  notice  the  subject  in  that 
section  ? — I  admit  that. 

5796.  That  section  enables  the  authorities  to 
prosecute  only  in  the  ca."?-  of  the  brothel-keeper 
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harbouring  diseased  prostitutes? — I  have  admitted 
that. 

5797.  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  or  do  you 
expect  us  to  understand,  that  these  Acts  do  not 
thereby  accept,  as  something  not  repugnant  to 
their  policy,  the  harbouring  of  prostitutes  who 
are  not  diseased  ? — It  is  a  most  unreasonable 
supposition  to  attach  to  the  Acts. 

5798.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

5799.  Your  opinion  is,  when  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament dealing  with  the  question  of  prostitution 
and  regulating  it,  a  power  is  given  to  prosecute 
for  harbouring  diseased  prostitutes,  but  not  for 
harbouring  prostitutes  that  are  not  diseased,  that 
that  is  in  no  degree  at  all  a  sanction  for  keeping 
prostitutes  free  from  disease  ? — I  think  it  is  not 
sanction  at  all. 

5800.  You  say  the  women  used  to  expose  their 
persons,  and  they  do  not  now  ;  in  what  way  has 
the  enactment  of  those  Acts  prevented  them  from 
exposing  their  persons  in  the  streets? — It  is  part 
of  the  general  question  that  these  women,  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  have  been 
induced  to  attire  themselves  much  more  decenily 
than  they  formerly  did. 

5801.  In  what  way  have  they  been  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police  ? — By  the  private 
metropolitan  police  looking  after  them. 

5802.  The  only  power  in  the  Act  is  to  prose- 
cute the  brothel-keeper  for  harbouring  diseased 
prostitutes,  and  to  take  care  that  diseased  prosti- 
tutes are  sent  to  the  surgeon  ;  there  is  no  other 
power,  is  there  ?  — That  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied, I  think,  by  the  Act  of  1869- 

5803.  The  fifteenth  section  is  the  section  under 
which  the  policemen  drive  the  women  to  the 
examination  rooms? — Yes;  it  is  modified,  I  be- 
lieve, in  regard  to  the  distance  from  which  persons 
may  come. 

5804.  I  want  to  know  how,  in  your  opinion, 
these  two  ))owers,  the  only  powers  existing  in 
the  Contagious  Diseases  i-\cts;  first,  the  powers 
to  prosecute  the  brothel-keeper  for  harbouring 
diseased  prostitutes ;  and,  secondly,  the  power  to 
send  all  diseased  prostitutes  for  a  periodical  exa- 
mination, have  operated  towards  these  women  in 
regard  to  exposing  their  jjerson  in  the  streets  ? — 
Better  order  has  grown  out  from  the  general 
influence  of  the  Acts.  These  women  being 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  perhaps  it  may  be  to  escape  interference, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  that  they  are  Induced 
to  conduct  themselves  more  respectably  in  the 
streets,  and  to  dress  with  much  more  propriety. 

5805.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  send  them 
off  for  fortnightly  examination  ;  that  is  their  sole 
duty  ;  what  else  can  the  police  do  with  them  ? — 
I  can  only  give  you  the  same  answer  that  I  gave 
before.  Tlie  general  eff"ect  of  these  Acts  has 
been  that  we  have  had  more  order  in  the  streets, 
and  a  better  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  women. 
As  to  the  operation  by  which  the  police  bring 
this  about,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  all 
that  they  should  directly  operate  upon  that.  It 
is  a  thing  that  grows  out  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Acts,  that  women  have  thought  it  desirable  that 
they  should  conduct  themselves  with  more  pro- 
priety in  the  streets  and  dress  better. 

5806.  You   find   that  the    women   are   more 
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orderly    in    the    streets,    and   dress  better,   and 
your  theory  is  that  that  is  owing  to  the  indirect 
operation  of  the  Acts  ? — Exactly. 

5807.  That  Is  to  say,  it  is  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  metropolitan  police,  who  are 
appointed  under  the  Acts  ? — It  grows  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

5808.  You  mean  it  is  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  police  ? — Yes. 

5809.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  or  any  powers  contained  in  the  Acts  ? — 
Not  any  special  power  that  I  see. 

5810.  Therelbre — I  am  trying  to  get  at  your 
idea — It  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  which  exists  and  acts  for  a  given 
purpose  and  command  ? — The  general  influence 
of  these  Acts  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

5811.  You  have  informed  the  Committee 
that,  within  your  knowledge,  these  Acts  contain 
only  two  powers,  one  enabling  the  police  to  pro- 
secute the  brothel-keeper  who  harbours  diseased 
prostitutes,  and  the  other  enabling  the  police  to 
drive  the  women  to  the  examination  room  ? — 
That  Is  what  I  object  to.  I  am  told  by  the 
honourable  Member  that  I  only  admit  there  are 
these  two  powers  in  these  Acts,  and  if  I  say 
"  Yes,"  some  opinion  is  founded  upon  it.  I  say 
I  have  made  no  such  admission,  because  there 
are  other  powers  in  these  Acts  ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  entangled  or  misrepresented. 

5812.  Will  you  point  out  another  power  ? — 
There  are  powers  in  the  different  sections  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  of  the  women,  that  they 
may  make  application  to  be  discharged  from  the 
suj^ervision  of  the  Acts ;  and  other  powers  con- 
tained in  the  diff'erent  clauses  of  this  Act. 

5813.  But  those  are  not  powers  for  the  sup- 
pression of  prostitution  or  the  preservation  of 
order  ;  we  were  upon  the  question,  not  as  to  the 
action  of  certain  police  under  this  legislation, 
but  as  to  how  far  this  legislation  contained 
powers  which  produced  consequences  which  you 
attribute  to  It.  You  have  shown  that  the  Acts 
contained  two  powers,  two  powers  of  compulsion, 
and  I  ask  how  you  therefore  attribute  to  the 
Acts  the  greater  order  in  the  streets,  or  the 
greater  decency  of  the  women  who  are  still  em- 
ployed In  this  way  ? — I  never  made  any  admission 
that  there  are  only  two  powers  ;  I  referred  to 
two  clauses,  the  15th,  and  that  affecting  public- 
houses. 

5814.  What  other  powers  are  there  ? — I  have 
said  the  order  has  grown  out  of  the  general 
woi'klng  of  the  Acts. 

5815.  What  other  powers  are  there? — All 
the  clauses  are  full  of  them  ;  there  are  powers 
with  respect  to  the  women  wishing  to  get  relief 
from  the  Acts ;  there  is  a  certain  course  of  pro- 
ceeding set  forth  for  that  purpose. 

58  16.  Do  you  consider  that  a  power  of  that 
kind,  to  exempt  women  from  the  operation  of 
the  Acts,  is  a  power  which  entitles  you  to  attri- 
bute to  the  Acts  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  order  in  the  streets  ? — It  is  part 
of  the  whole  question.  A  woman  is  anxious  to 
get  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and 
there  are  clauses  providing  means  by  which  she 
may  do  so ;  that  is  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things 
in  society  generally. 

5817.  You 
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5817.  You  have  these  Acts,  and  you  have 
some  provision  that  the  Acts  shall  not  be  per- 
sistently or  unjustly  applied  or  imposed  on 
women,  and  you  attribute  to  that  provision  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  streets 
of  Chatham;  can  you  point  out  any  other  powers 
in  the  Acts  which  have  produced  these  vast  im- 
provements?— I  have  not  yet  pointed  to  any 
special  Act  in  the  matter. 

5818.  Yes,  you  have;  you  just  pointed  to  the 
clause  enabling  a  woman  to  emancipate  herself 
from  the  Acts  ? — I  did  that  to  show  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  only  two 
powers  in  the  Act. 

5819.  Can  you  point  to  any  other  clauses? — I 
refer  to  the  whole  of  the  clauses,  to  the  Act 
itself;  there  is  no  special  clause  in  the  Act. 

5820.  Can  you  point  to  any  other  clause  ? — 
No.    ■ 

5821.  Now,  I  put  to  you  another  question; 
you  have  expressed  the  opinion ;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  is  an  unnatural  opinion,  that  the 
Acts  generally  must  exert  a  deterrent  influence 
upon  those  who  have  not  yet  given  themselves  to 
prostitution  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5822.  And  that  that  has  operated  to  diminish 
prostitution ;  are  you  prepared  to  say  if  the 
object  of  legislation  were  simply  to  diminish  the 
evil  of  prostitution,  that  that  would  be  the  best 
way  of  doing  it  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it 
would  be  the  best  way. 

5823.  That  the  creation  of  what  you  call  an 
official  list  and  periodical  examination  would  be 
the  best  way  ? — No. 

5824.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  it  is  very 
rarely  that  wives  of  marines  and  sailors  commit 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  in 
the  way  they  used  to  do,  and  you  attribute  their 
comparatively  more  modern  virtue  to  the  know- 
ledge that  if  they  did  they  might  be  brought 
under  the  Acts  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  it  has 
arisen  from  that- 

5825.  Therefore  your  opinion  of  the  wives  of 
marines  and  sailors  is  this,  that  before  the  Acts 
they  committed  themselves  largely  in  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  Avith  other  men  ?—  More  so 
than  they  have  done  lately. 

5826.  Much  more  ? — Much  more. 

5827.  And  that  they  are  now  prevented  simply 
from  the  fear  that  otherwise  they  would  be  put 
upon  the  official  list  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  Acts  have  that  deterrent  influence. 

5828.  Did  not  you  suggest  another  reason, 
that  they  were  led  to  such  a  life  by  the  fact  of 
being  left  destitute  ? — In  all  cases  their  applica- 
tion to  Boards  of  Guardians  is  brought  about  by 
the  husband  discontinuing  the  allowance,  and 
being  destitute,  they  apply  to  the  guardians  for 
relief. 

5829.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  or  not  to 
say  that  these  poor  women  being  left  destitute 
in  former  times  was  the  cause  of  their  falling 
into  evil  ways  ? — No. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  ,.- 

5830.  You  said  that  destitution  was  the  con" 
sequence,  not  the  cause  ? — Yes. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5831.  Then  I  misunderstood  you  ;  you  talked 
about  50  or  100  letters  from  mothers,  thanking 
God  for  the  Acts  ?— That  their  daughters  or 
themselves  had  been  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Acts. 

5832.  And  you  said  you  know  where  those 
letters  could  be  had  ? — Yes. 

5833.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  access 
to  those  letters  ? — I  read  them  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital at  Chatham. 

5834.  Could  they  be  produced  here? — I  should 
think  they  could  be  produced ;  there  is  no  secrecy 
about  it  whatever. 

5835.  Just  tell  me  if  I  took  down  accurately 
one  of  your  later  answers,  which  I  found  it  rather 
difficult  exactly  to  understand.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  possible  greatly  to 
reduce  prostitution  save  by  such  Acts  as  these  : 
that  if  they  were  reduced  by  more  direct  legisla- 
tion our  wives  and  daughters  would  not  be  able 
to  walk  abroad? — I  do  not  draw  a  distinction 
between  this  mode  ofreducing  prostitution  and  any 
other  mode  that  could  be  adopted.  I  was  asked 
whether  an  absolute  law  forbidding  it  would  be 
a  benefit,  and  I  said  it  would  subject  our  wives 
and  daughters  to  insult. 

5836.  You  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  one  method  of  diminishing  prosti- 
tution as  compared  with  another,  but  you  say 
that  any  attempt  totally  to  suppress  it  would 
lead  to  those  evils  ? — That  is  so. 

5837.  Did  you  say  that  almost  all  persons  of 
influence  and  intelligence  and  information  in 
Chatham  are  in  favour  of  those  Acts? — Yes,  that 
I  come  in  contact  with. 

5838.  And  you  come  in  contact,  I  suppose,  with 
most  persons  of  influence  and  information  and 
position  in  Chatham? — Yes. 

5839.  You  said  you  were  a  Congregationalist  ? 
— Yes. 

5840.  May  I  ask  whose  chapel  you  attend  ? — 
The  Rev-  Mr.  Gordon's. 

5841.  Is  he  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — I  think 
not. 

5842.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banning, 
vicar  of  Strood  ? — I  know  him. 

5843.  Is  he  favourable  to  the  Acts  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

5844.  Do  you  know  Mr.Toomer,  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Rochester,  and  ex-mayor  ? — Yes. 

5845.  Is  he  favourable  to  the  Acts  ? — I  think 
not. 

5846.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Brown  of  Rochester  ? 
—Yes. 

5847.  Ts  he  favourable  to  the  Acts  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

5848.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Steadman,  J.  p.? — 
Yes,  I  believe  he  is  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

5849.  Do  you  know  Mr.  M'Coy,  J.  p.  ?— Yes, 

5850.  Is  he  in  favour  of  the  Acts? — I  could 
not  say  positively,  but  I  believe  he  is. 

5851.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Booth  ?— Yes. 

5852.  Is  he  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  He  is  one  of  the  deacons  of  our 
chapel,  and  they  take  the  sentimental  view  of 
the  question. 

5853.  Whether  sentimental  or  not,  your  body 
is  generally  against  the  Acts? — I  think  it  is  so. 

5854.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  vicar 
L  L  of 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
of  St.    Nicholas,  Rochester  ? — I    know  there  is 
such  a  person. 

5855.  Is  he  in  favour  of  the  Acts? — I  do  not 
know. 

5856.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Schon,  chaplain  of 
the  Hospital  at  Chatham  ? — Yes. 

5857.  Is  he  in  favour  of  the  Acts?— I  could 
not  saj". 

5858.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Watson,  the  Presby- 
terian chaplain  of  the  Forces  ? — I  do  not  know 
him. 

5859.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Moir, 
Presbyterian  chaplain  to  the  Marine  and  Naval 
Reserve,  is  favourable  to  the  Acts? — I  do  not 
know. 

5860.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Watson, 
curate  of  Strood,  is  favourable  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5861.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Morris, 
vicar  of  New  Brompton,  is  favourable? — I  do 
not  know  positively  ;  I  should  think  he  was. 

5862.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  E.  E.  Corfe, 
minor  canon  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  is  favour- 
able to  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5863.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Smith, 
curate  of  Frindsbury,  is  favourable  ? — I  do  not 
know  him. 

5864.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  all  these 
o-entlemen  whose  names  I  have  read  were  against 
the  Acts,  you  would  be  surprised  ? — No,  I  should 
not. 

5865.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  almost  all  the  persons  of  influence  and  in- 
telligence, and  I  think  you  said  of  information, 
were  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — These  are  not 
Chatham  gentlemen  at  all.  Most  of  them  live 
outside  the  bounds  of  Chatham  altogether.  I  do 
not  think  you  have  mentioned  more  than  three 
or  four  Chatham  gentlemen  in  that  list. 

5866.  Of  course  you  spoke  of  Chatham? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  not  surprised  at  Dissenting  ministers, 
because  they  seem  to  make  a  political  platform 
of  this  subject. 

5867.  Do  the  vicars  and  curates  make  a  politi- 
cal platform  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5868.  When  I  spoke  of  the  district,  I  meant 
Chatham  ? — So  did  I  mean  Chatham. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5869.  In  the  distinction  you  drew  between 
Chatham,  Strood,  and  Rochester,  you  now  say 
you  were  speaking  of  Chatham  proper,  and  not 
of  the  rest  ?— Yes. 

5870.  You  are  aware  that  they  constitute  one 
district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ? — Yes. 

5871.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  opinion  of 
the  high  constable  of  Chatham  ? — -I  do  not. 

5872.  I  need  not  say  he  is  a  man  whose  opinion 
would  be  of  value  ?  —  The  high  constable  of 
Chatham  is  a  man  without  any  power  whatever ; 
it  is  an  obsolete  position ;  he  is  not  a  man 
with  a  leo:al  status  in  the  town. 

5873.  Do  you  know  the  present  holder? — Yes, 
Mr.  Jasper. 

5874.  Is  he  a  man  of  no  position  in  Chatham? 
— He  is  a  man  very  well  off;  he  holds  an  ancient 
office  which  has  become  obsolete  altogether,  and 
is  merely  kept  up  for  social  purposes  so  as  to  have 
a  head  for  the  court  leet,  but  there  are  only  two  or 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
three  other  places  in  England  where  the  court 
leet  exists. 

5875.  You  have  chosen  to  speak  of  Chatham  ; 
are  not  Chatham,  Strood,  and  Rochester  practi- 
cally one  town? — ^^They  are  conterminous. 

5876  In  fact,  if  one  did  not  know  that  they 
had  three  names,  one  might  consider  they  were 
one  town  ? — They  are  altogether  ;  there  is  a 
bridge  dividing  Strood  from  Rochester. 

Colonel  Digby. 

5877.  I  should  like  to  ask,  is  it  your  view  that 
the  existence  of  these  Acts,  as  a  whole,  does 
conduce  to  greater  order,  and  that  is  what  you 
mean,  without  specifying  any  particular  clause? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Osborjie  Morgan. 

5878.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  one  par- 
ticular clause  in  the  Act,  which  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  bring  every  woman  prac- 
tising prostitution  before  the  magistrate  ?  — 
Yes. 

5879.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  that 
section  is  a  weapon  which  enables  the  police  to 
bring  a  deteiTent  influence  to  bear  upon  these 
women ;  is  that  correct  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  your  question. 

5880.  Would  that  power  which  the  police 
have  of  bringing  a  woman  before  the  magistrates 
be  a  weapon  by  which  they  are  enabled,  so  to 
speak,  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  tvomen, 
and  deter  them  from  practising  the  trade  of  pros- 
titution ? — I  think  so.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
ordeal  to  which  I  referred. 

5881.  And  in  that  way  you  think  the  Acts 
have  distinctly  a  deterrent  effect  upon  prosti- 
tutes ? — Quite  so. 

5882.  That  they  deter  women  in  the  first 
place  from  entering  into  the  trade  altogether ;  and 
that  secondly,  having  this  power  over  them,  the 
police  are  enabled  to  exercise  an  influence  upon 
them  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  ? — I 
think  so,  decidedly. 

5883.  To  that  extent  you  think  the  Acts  have 
benefited  those  places  in  which  they  have  been 
called  into  operation  ? — I  do. 

5884.  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  they 
provide  a  machinery  by  which  the  police  are 
able  to  trace  out  women  who  have  either  not  yet 
fallen,  or  having  fallen,  have  not  gone  far  on 
the  road  to  ruin  ? — Yes,  to  warn  the  parents  of 
girls  getting  into  bad  company. 

5885.  The  machinery  of  the  Act,  of  course, 
enables  the  police  to  follow  these  poor  women 
and  detain  them  ? — It  does. 

5886.  Now  I  come  to  the  third  way  in  which 
the  Act  seems  to  me  to  operate  beneficially,  and 
that  is  by  bringing  these  women  under  the  good  in- 
fluences that  you  spoke  of  when  once  in  hospital, 
and  so  putting  them  in  the  way  of  reclamation? — 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the 
Acts  to  me. 

5887.  You  were  stopped  when  you  said  you 
were  going  to  put  in  a  return  of  the  number  of 
the  women  who  had  been  reclaimed  through  the 
good  offices  of  chaplain  and  matron,  and  so  on  ? 
—Yes. 

5888.  "  The  number  of  cases  representing 
reduced  number  of  individuals,  they  having  been 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
admitted  more  than  once  during  each  year,  and 
the  number  of  reforms  among  these  individuals 
from  1st  January  1871  to  31st  December  1880." 
Then  you  give  the  cases,  and  state  the  number 
each  year  reformed.  There  are  three  columns  : 
the  first  column  srives  the  cases  admitted,  and  the 
second  the  individuals  ?  —  Because  they  come 
more,  than  once  during  the  year  under  diiferent 
certificates. 

5889-  And  the  third  column  is  those  who  have 
been  reformed  "i* — Yes. 

5890.  With  regard  to  the  cases  and  the  indi- 
viduals, I  presume  the  figures  are  taken  from 
the  record  kept  at  the  hospital  ? — From  the  re- 
cord kept  at  the  hospital. 

5891.  Now  the  number  of  women  reformed  ; 
upon  what  is  your  knowledge  of  these  facts 
founded  ? — Only  upon  the  statements  of  the  offi- 
cials, and  I  have  myself,  as  I  have  said  before, 
perused  letters  from  persons  reformed. 

5892.  That  is  an  official  statement,  or  a  state- 
ment taken  from  an  official  report  of  the  number 
of  women  reformed  ? — At  the  hospital. 

5893.  Such  a  list  is  kept,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5894.  And  of  course  it  is  as  reliable  as  any 
other  official  list  of  the  kind  ? — Yes. 

5895.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
some  cases  you  are  able  to  verify  the  fact  by  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  letters  that  you  have  re- 
ceived ? — I  read  the  letters,  and  one  or  two 
individuals  I  knew  very  well.  {^Ihe  Return  was 
put  in.) 

5896.  You  are  a  visitor  of  the  hospital,  and 
have  satisfied  yourself  that  these  figures  are 
correct?  — I  only  take  them  on  the  warranty  of 
the  officials.  Taking  an  interest  in  this,  some 
time  since  I  made  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  to  be  able  to  visit  the.  esta- 
blishment, and  J  afterwards  applied  for  this 
Return. 

5897.  I  just  want  to  take  you  back  for  one 
moment  to  the  foul  wards.  As  I  understand 
you  to  say,  speaking  of  your  experience  before 
the  Acts,  you  are  able  to  state  this ;  that  women 
came  for  admission  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  afflicted  with  venereal  disease  ? — Yes,  and 
they  were  entered  in  the  application  book  on  that 
ground. 

5898.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
these  women,  or  some  of  them,  were  so  admitted 
to  those  venereal  wards  ? — Yes. 

5899.  And  you  also  know  from  the  evidence 
of  your  own  senses  that  they  were  sufl^ering  from 
some  form  of  loathsome  disease  which  was  so  oifen- 
sive  that  you  had  to  keep  them  outside  the 
window  ? — That  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  but 
one  which  often  happened. 

5900.  You  could  not  answer,  not  being  a 
doctor,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about 
the  medical  part  of  it. 

5901 .  May  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  proper 
limitation  of  the  evidence  which  you  give  ! — 
Yes,  I  wish  to  give  no  evidence  medically 
at  all. 

5902.  You  stdted,  I  think  you  must  have 
misapprehended  the  question  put  to  you,  that 
there  were  no  relations  between  the  police  and 
the  brothel- keeper  ;  I  presume  you  meant  no  im- 
proper relations,  no  collusion  ? — Yes. 

0.44. 
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5903.  Of  course  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  police  never  came  into  contact  with  the 
brothel-keepers  ?— Oh  no.  I  knew  at  the  time 
there  was  a  clause  which  might  bring  them,  in  a 
business  capacity,  in  connection  with  them. 

5904.  Having  had  the  matter  cleared  up,  I 
understand  you  to  say  what  you  meant  was,  that 
they  were  not  brought  into  improper  relations  ? 
— That  is  what  I  meant  by  my  answer. 

5905.  But  of  course  they  were  necessarily,  and 
by  virtue  of  their  duties  under  the  Act,  brought 
into  contact  with  them  ? — Yes. 

5906.  I  hope  I  make  myself  clear  to  you? — 
The  question  was  put  so  as  to  imply  that  there 
was  some  objectionable  relation,  but  I  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Acts  may  bring 
them  in  contact  in  carrying  out  their  business. 

5907.  You  admit  it  in  answer  to  my  question? 
— Quite  so.  If  I  had  seen  the  thing  in  that  light 
that  was  the  answer  I  should  have  given. 

5908.  Your  answer  to  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  you  stated  that  there  were  no 
relations  between  the  police  and  the  brothel- 
keepers,  was  given  under  misapprehension? — 
Quite  so  ;  I  thought  it  was  objectionable  relations 
which  were  intended. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

5909.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether 
you  were  not  aware  that  there  was  a  constant 
relation  between  the  police  and  the  brothel- 
keeper  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  police 
under  this  Act  ? — I  did  not  understand  it ;  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  was  put  exactly  in  those 
words. 

5910.  What  do  you  say  to  that  now;  are  you 
aware  of  that  ? — Of  course  I  was  cognisant  that 
there  was  a  clause  with  respect  to  the  brothel- 
keepers'  houses,  and  if  I  had  thought  a  question 
had  been  asked  of  that  nature  I  should  readily 
have  admitted  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5911.  You  say  they  are  necessarily  brought 
into  contact? — Yes. 

5912.  Do  you  know  that  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  metropolitan  police  into  contact  in  that  way 
with  the  brothel-keepers  would  be  to  enable  the 
police  to  bring  a  certain  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  brothel-keepers  ;  if  they  visited  these  houses 
and  found  diseased  prostitutes,  would  not  it  be  a 
thing  you  would  expect,  that  they  would  threaten 
them  that  if  they  pursued  th.t  mode  of  making 
money  other  influences  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  ? — I  thought  so  ;  it  was  only  last  night 
I  was  speaking  to  an  inspector  on  that  point.  I 
said,  "I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  you,  knowing 
these  bi-othel-houses  are  existing,  do  not  exercise 
your  power  to  suppress  them,"  The  answer  I 
received  was,  "  Our  business  is  to  look  after  the 
contagious  diseases ;  there  is  provision  made  for 
the  other  police."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
satisfactory  answer. 

5913.  Do  you  state  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
many  of  those  low  beerhouses,  which  ai'e  also 
used  as  brothels,  have  been  suppressed  ? — Yes. 

5914.  By,  I  suppose,  the  suspension  of  the 
licenses  ? — Yes. 

5915.  You  know  what  the  Licensing  Sessions 
are  ? — I  have  never  attended  them. 

5916.  You  are  aware  that  the  mode  in  which 
L  L  2  licenses 
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licenses  are  susiaended  is  this,  that  an  information 
is  laid  by  the  police  against  the  party  in  pos- 
session of  the  license,  who  does  anything  which 
would  justify  the  magistrate  in  suspending  the 
license,  and  then  the  magistrates  act  upon  that 
information  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  they  endorse 
the  license. 

5917.  Or  refuse  it?— Yes. 

5918.  In  the  case  of  magistrates  finding  out 
that  a  public-house  or  a  beershop  had  been  used 
for  improper  purposes,  they  would  suspend  the 
license  ?^I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
for  the  first  offence  ;  but  if  the  offence  is  repeated 
they  will  suspend  it,  because  it  is  bringing  the 
punishment  upon  the  owner  of  the  house. 

5919.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
keepers  of  improper  beerhouses,  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Metropolitan  Police,  might 
lead  indirectly,  in  flagrant  cases,  to  the  result  that 
such  houses,  being  used  for  improper  purposes, 
would  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  magis- 
trates?— The  Metropolitan  Police  would  report 
certain  houses  to  the  county  police,  so  that  action 
might  be  taken  under  tlie  licensing  laws. 

5920.  It  would  be  so  if  these  men  performed 
their  duty  ? — As  I  told  you,  I  had  the  answer 
that  it  was  a  little  outside  their  especial  duties ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  did  report  these 
things  to  the  county  police. 

5921.  May  I  take  it  that  it  is  to  be  their 
special  duty  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
diseased  prostitutes  in  the  houses,  and  that  in 
doing  so  they  are  necessarily  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  keeper  of  the  house.  You  think 
that  that  mode  is  a  process  by  which  the  law  can 
be  brought  to  bear  indirectly  upon  the  keepers 
of  these  bad  houses  ? — Y'^es. 

5922.  My  friend  asked  you  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, where  there  was  a  proper  matron  and 
chaplain,  could  not  do  all  the  good  to  these  poor 
women  that  the  present  Lock  Hospitals  had  done, 
and  you  said  "  No."  May  I  ask  your  reasons  ? — 
I  said,  in  the  first  instance,  in  our  neighbourhood, 
where  there  was  a  poor  population,  I  do  not  think 
suflScient  funds  could  be  got  for  the  proper  sup- 
port of  such  a  hospital,  and  when  it  was  erected 
it  would  be  comparatively  useless,  without  some 
such  compulsory  powers  as  are  at  work  under 
these  Acts.  There  is  a  general  recklessness 
about  the  class  of  women,  and  the  hospital  would 
not  be  of  much  benefit  to  them.  Some  would 
like  to  go,  but  it  would  not  grapple  with  the  evil 
as  this  Act  does. 

5923.  Do  you  say  you  are  afraid,  in  such  cases, 
the  women  would  not  come  soon  enough,  or  that 
they  would  leave  too  soon  ? — I  think  they  would 
not  come  at  all  until  they  were  very  much 
diseased. 

5924.  Then  they  could  not  be  compulsorily 
detained;  but  they  might  discharge  themselves 
before  being  properly  cured?— Yes;  I  see  the 
necessity  of  compulsory  powers  to  grapple  with 
it,  even  if  the  hospital  were  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

5925.  Do  you  not  think  ordinary  police  super- 
vision could  suppress  these  beerhouses  that  are 
used  as  brothels,  without  the  Contagious  Diseases 


Mr.  Cobbold — continued. 
Acts,  if  the  police  had  orders  to  make  diligent 
inquiries  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  think  the  police  could  do 
it  without  the  Acts,  biit  I  think  the  parties  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  police. 

5926.  Could  not  the  police  find  out  these  facts 
perfectly  well  without  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

5927.  I  understand  you  that  you  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  inspector  recently  ? — Yes. 

5928;  Y^ou  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  did 
not  carry  out  the  suppression  of  these  houses 
further,  and  the  reply  was  that  they  had  got  to 
do  with  the  disease  and  not  with  the  suppression 
of  the  houses  ? — He  made  a  passing  remark,  that 
their  duties  were  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
Acts,  and  the  other  police  had  the  matter  to 
attend  to. 

5929.  The  result  is  a  large  number  of  the 
houses  remain  ? — Not  a  large  number  now. 

5930.  It  must  be  a  considerable  number  in 
Chatham  altogether  ?  • — -I  think  they  number 
about  16,  whereas  they  were  about  57  in  the 
years  1860  to  1865. 

5931.  They  are  well  known  to  the  police,  and 
yet  they  are  continued  ? — As  I  told  you  before, 
it  is  done  under  an  evasion  ;  cottages  are  hired 
at  the  back  of  these  places,  and  the  law  is  evaded 
in  that  manner ;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  fix  them 
sometimes. 

5932.  Y''ou  may  not  know  it,  but  it  is  clear  on 
the  evidence  before  us,  that  if  the  brothel  keeper 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  the  police  do  not  attempt  to  put  him 
down.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  they  really 
connive  at  the  existence  of  these  houses  so  long 
as  those  Acts  are  kept  up  ? — I  should  not  put  it 
like  that,  to  say  that  they  connive  at  the  exist- 
ence. 

5933.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  inspector 
said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  putting  down  the 
houses  ? — He  said  it  was  not  their  special  duty  ; 
that  there  were  policemen  for  the  purj^ose. 

5934.  I  suppose  you  only  referred  to  Chatham 
itself  with  reference  to  the  16  houses? — To 
Chatham. 

5935.  Because  in  the  last  report  given  by 
Captain  Harris,  he  puts  it  at  59  houses  ? — I  am 
only  speaking  of  Chatham.  I  know  that  some 
12  or  13  years  ago  they  numbered  something 
like  60  or  70. 

5936.  Captain  Harris'  report  is  that  in  1871 
there  were  31  houses,  now  there  are  59,  so  that 
there  must  be  some  incongruity  between  your 
evidence  and  his  report? — I  suppose  his  report 
would  refer  to  the  whole  district  connected  with 
Chatham.  I  am  speaking  of  Chatham  alone,  but 
I  judge  that  that  report  refers  to  other  places. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5937.  Just  one  question  about  this  return  of 
yours  ;  it  is  a  return  of  cases  of  women  admitted 
to  the  Lock  Hospital  for  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict?—Y'es. 

5938.  The  district  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  ? — Yes. 

5939.  The  first  column  is  of  cases,  the  second 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
is  of  separate  individuals  ;   were  all  these  indivi- 
duals registered  women  ? — I  suppose  so. 

5940.  I  take  the  year  187.3.  According  to 
your  return,  374  individual  women  passed  through 
the  Lock  Hospital,  and  I  find  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1872  the  total  number  of  women  re- 
maining on  the  register  was  192,  and  the  number 
of  individual  women  registered  for  the  first  time 
during  the  year  was  150,  making  a  total  of  342, 
without  deducting  those  who  went  off,  so  that 
apparently  the  number  of  individual  women  who 
went  to  this  hospital  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  whole  number  of  registered  women, 
without  even  making  any  deduction  for  those 
who  went  off  the  register  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Can  you  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency 
between  those  figures? — I  do  not  see  much  dis- 
crepancy. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5941.  Are  there  any  women  admitted  to  the 
hospital  not  on  the  register  ? — I  am  not  clear 
upon  that  point.  The  first  column,  the  number 
of  cases,  indicates  that  they  were  more  than  once 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5942.  In  1873  you  had  374  women  who  passed 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — I  judge  so  from  that  re- 
port. 

]\Ir.  Stansfeld. 

I  find  in  the  year  1873  there  were  not  so 
many  as  342  women  on  the  register. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
5943-4.    Other  women  are  admitted  into  the 
Lock  Hospital.     There  are  a  great  many  women 
seat  from  other  districts  ? — Yes. 

5945.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  women  are  sent 
from  Gravesend,  Sheerness,  Maidstone,  and 
Canterbury  ? — Yes. 

^h-.  Stansfeld. 

5946.  How  are  they  sent  from  these  places. 
Are  they  under  the  Acts? — Canterbury  and 
Maidstone  are  under  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5947.  It  is  the  hospital  for  all  these  districts  ? 
—Yes. 

ilr.  Stansfeld. 

5948.  i'ou  do  not  produce  this  return  as  a 
return  of  women,  all  of  whom  -were  upon  the 
Chatham  register  ? — Oh,  no. 

5949.  In  fact  you  produce  it  rather  to  show 
the  proportion  of  women  who  passed  through  the 
hospital,  and  are  refoi-med  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

5950.  Now  we  will  take  it  in  that  way.  How 
do  you  know  they  were  reformed  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  am  quite  dependent  upon  the  records 
of  the  authorities  of  the  hospital. 

5951.  How  did  you  obtain  this  return? — I 
merely  applied  for  it. 

5952.  You  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  "which  were  reformed"? — Well, 
I  should  gather  that  they  had  given  up  their  bad 
kind  of  life,  and  had  become  free  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  had 
niuigled  with  society  again. 

5953.  That  they  had  gone  off  the  register? — 
Yes. 

5954.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  list 
includes  no  women  who,  after  they  were  supposed 
to  be  reformed,  returned  to  their  evil  way? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

5955.  1  find  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
reformed,  according  to  your  Chatham  experience, 
is  very  small.  In  1871  it  is  5S  out  of  351  ;  in 
1872  It  is  49  out  of  362  ;  in  1875  it  is  35  out  of 
300  ;  and,  in  1876  it  is  42  out  279,  and  so  on  ?— 
Yes  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  it 
is  a  thing  I  rejoice  over,  and  for  which  I  com- 
mend the  Acts,  because  so  many  may  be  said  to 
have  been  reformed  coming  under  their  operation. 
It  may  appear  small  compared  with  the  number 
who  come  in,  but  it  is  a  great  point  in  the  working 
of  the  Acts  that  it  can  be  said  that  so  many 
coming  under  their  operation  are  reformed. 

5956.  We  might  put  the  average  at  perhaps 
15  per  cent.,  and  of  these  you  cannot  say  that 
they  never  return  to  their  evil  ways  ? — Xo. 

5957.  Do  you  consider  that  an  amount  of  re- 
formation to  boast  about  ? — Yes,  I  do,  especially 
when  I  see  that  in  laior  years  the  per-centage  of 
reform  is  very  much  more  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  I  think,  upon  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it 
fihows  beneficial  operation. 

5958.  In  1877,  347  passed  through  and  40 
were  reformed  ;  in  1871,  351  passed  through  and 
58  were  reformed.  The  proportion  is  rather 
less  ? — 1877  would  be  rather  less,  but  in  the 
latter  years  there  is  a  considerable  improvement. 
In  1880  you  will  find  290  admissions,  and  79 
reformed,  giving  something  like  20  per  cent, 
instead  of  10  or  11. 

5959.  If  you  take  1880,  no  doubt  that  is  a 
very  good  year?—  And  the  year  before  it  is  very 
nearly  as  good,  showing  the  continuous  improve- 
ment. 

5960.  1877  and  1878  are  not  good  years,  are 
they  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
a  gradual  improvement.  I  did  not  get  that 
return  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  this 
Committee  at  all.  It  was  for  ray  own  informa- 
tion, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  here 
as  a  paper. 


Mr.  William  Pittock,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5961.  You  are  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of 
Deal  ?— Yes. 

5962.  How  long  have  you   lived  In  Deal? — 
For  the  last  30  years. 

5963.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  Deal  ? — No 
public  office. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

5964.  You  simply  come  as  an  inhabitant  ? — 
Simply  as  an  inhabitant. 

5965.  Did  you  know  Deal  before  these  Acts, 
as  to  which  we  are  now  inquiring  came  into 
operation,  as  well  as  since? — Decidedly. 

5966.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
L  L  3  influence 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

influence  and  operation  of  these  Acts,  has  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5967.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  their  operation 
has  been  beneficial  or  the  reverse  ? — I  should  say- 
beneficial. 

5968.  In  what  respect? — In  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  town,  both  as  regards  the 
women,  and  I  think  I  might  say  as  regards  the 
men,  for  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  amount  of 
lewdness,  and  not  even  the  amount  of  inter- 
course in  the  town  that  there  was  formerly. 

5969.  You  heard  the  last  witness  examined, 
1  think  ?— Yes. 

5970.  You  heard  what  he  stated  with  regard 
to  the  streets  of  Chatham  ? — Yes. 

5971.  Would  those  observations  apply  equally, 
or  if  not  equally  to  what  extent,  to  the  town  of 
Deal  ? — Not  to  such  a  large  extent.  Deal  is  a 
smaller  town,  and  I  should  say  there  would  not 
be  the  number  of  women  in  the  town  in  propor- 
tion, and  therefore  we  did  not  see  formerly  the 
amount  of  looseness  in  the  streets  which  the  pre- 
vious witness  appeared  to  have  observed  in 
Chatham. 

5972.  Still  you  say  that  there  is  an  improve- 
ment ? — Oh,  decidedly. 

5973.  And  it  has  taken  place  since  the  Acts 
came  into  operation? — Yes. 

5974.  Can  you  trace  that  improvement  to  the 
operation  of  any  other  causes  except  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  ? — Indirectly  it  comes  out 
of  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

5975.  Have  there  been  any  other  causes  at 
work  in  Deal  which  would  have  accounted  for  the 
improved  condition  in  point  of  order  and  decency 
of  the  town,  excepting  those  Acts  ? — None  what- 
ever but  the  Licensing  Act  as  regards  the 
Sunday.  Closing  the  houses  on  Sunday  I  con- 
sider has  had  a  very  desirable  effect. 

5976.  That  is  since  1874  ?— Yes.    , 

5977.  Except  the  Licensing  Act,  and  that 
only  as  regards  Sunday,  you  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  influence  that  has  been  at  work? — 
No. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

5978.  What  years  are  you  speaking  of  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  last  16  years. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

5979.  Taking  the  period  as  before,  and  after 
1869,  have  you  yourself  observed  a  diff'erence  in 
the  condition  of  the  streets  in  order  and  de- 
cency ? — Decidedly. 

5980.  Do  you  attribute  that,  as  I  understand, 
to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? 
— To  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

5981.  I  presume  you  are  acquainted  generally 
with  the  Acts?— Yes,  I  have  read  them  through 
two  or  three  times. 

5982.  You  are  aware  that  they  empower  and 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  police  who  are  entrusted 
with  their  administration,  when  they  see  a  woman 
conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute,  or  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  a  prostitute,  to  bring  her 
before  a  magistrate  with  a  view  to  her  being 
examined? — If  she  will  not  voluntarily  submit 
to  an  examination. 

5983.  They  may  compel  her  either  voluntarily 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

to  submit  to  an  examination,  or,  if  she  i-efuses  to 
do  so,  bring  her  before  a  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

5984.  In  your  opinion  should  you  say  that 
that  ])Ower  or  that  duty  as  you  may  call  it, 
operates  as  a  deterrent  to  prevent  any  woman 
from  entering  upon  a  path  of  prostitution? — I 
should  say  so  decidedly. 

5985.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  any  Way  in 
which  women  have  been  deterred  ? — A  case 
occurs  to  my  mind  at  the  present  moment 
of  a  gentleman  stopping  at  a  terrace  of  houses  in 
Deal ;  there  were  two  young  women  he  had  as 
servants,  soldiers  were  found  in  the  kitchen,  and 
he  foolishly  discharged  the  servants  there  and 
then.  These  young  gii-ls  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  men  that  they  were  unable 
to  marry,  and  by  being  there  were  very  soon 
known  to  other  soldiers.  They  were  walking 
about  with  one  and  the  other,  and  might  have 
been  thrown  on  the  town.  It  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  police  officer  that  they  were 
out,  and  he  inquired  and  found  that  they  had 
been  in  respectable  service  in  the  town  ;  he  came 
and  told  me  of  the  fact.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
follow  one  of  the  young  women,  when  I  saw  her 
speaking  to  a  soldier,  and  told  her  that  the  Acts 
were  in  force,  and  I  asked  her  to  allow  me  to 
speak  to  her,  as  a  married  man,  for  her  advantage. 
She  assured  me  she  had  never  done  anything 
wrong,  but  she  found  having  spoken  to  one 
soldier  many  others  took  the  liberty  of  coming 
up  and  speaking  to  her.  She  might,  and  very 
probably  would,  have  been  led  into  what  was 
wrong,  but  the  officer  under  the  Acts  prevented 
that.  I  could  give  yt'U  other  instances  where 
the  officer  under  the  Acts  being,  as  most  of  them 
are,  a  kindly  dispositioued  man,  would  not  wish  to 
make  prostitutes,  but  rather  tried  to  help  any 
voung  girl  from  going  wrong. 

5986.  May  I  take  it  your  opinion  is,  that  the 
operation  of  the  Act  is  twofold  in  that  respect, 
that  it  enables  the  police  officer  to  trace  a  woman 
in  the  first  instance  ? — It  is  his  duty  ;  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do. 

5987.  And  having  traced  her,  it  enables  him  to 
put  her  in  the  way  of  being  reclaimed? — To 
hinder  her  from  falling  into  a  life  of  sin. 

5988.  In  this  particular  case,  of  course  they 
would  not  be  reclaimed  because  they  were  inno- 
cent ;  but  there  might  be  cases  in  which  my  last 
question  would  apply,  that  is,  she  might  be  re- 
claimed ? — By  being  spoken  to,  and  kindly  shown 
the  folly  of  the  way  she  was  pursuing. 

5989.  In  the  case  you  put,  the  operation  of  the 
Act  was  tvofold? — It  enables  the  Dolice  to  trace 
young  women  out ;  and  secondly,  it  prevented 
them  from  falling  into  sin. 

5990.  Have  you  an  hospital  at  Deal  ? — No ; 
the  women  of  the  town  are  sent  to  Shorncliffe. 

5991.  That  is  a  hospital  for  Deal  and  Dover 
too  ? — Deal,  Dover,  and  Hythe,  I  believe. 

5992.  Have  you  known  the  matron  ? — I  haye 
known  the  matron  personally  for  several  years. 

5993.  Is  she  a  person  who  would  be  likely  to 
deal  personally  with  the  women? — Very  favour- 
ably indeed. 

5994.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  she 
has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
women  brought  under  her  charge  ? — Yes. 

5995.  Is 
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5995.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  uomeu, 
when  in  hospital,  are  brought  under  influences 
which  cannot  but  exercise  a  favourable  effect 
upon  them  afterwai'ds  ? — Decidedly. 

5996.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  women  who 
have  fallen  and  who  have  been  put  into  the  hospital 
and  have  been  reclaimed  through  the  agency  of 
the  chaplain  or  the  matron? — I  could  not  at  this 
moment  give  the  names. 

5997.  Are  the  women  now  better  conducted 
than  they  were  ? — Oh  yes ;  very  much. 

5998.  In  what  respect,  as  regards  conduct  and 
language  ? — Both  language  and  conduct,  and  as 
regards  dress.  Of  course,  when  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  women  under  one  officer,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  them  ;  and  having 
a  certain  amount  of  supervisision,  he  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  influence. 

5999.  I  understand  you  it  is  the  supervision 
of  the  otficer  which  gives  him  the  influence  over 
them  ? — It  is  the  supervision  that  the  man  keeps 
over  the  women. 

6000.  They  are  put  under  his  surveillance,  and 
in  that  way  he  is  able  to  look  after  them,  and, 
when  opportunity  offers,  to  reclaim  them  ;  is  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

6001.  And  you  know  it  is  done  ? — I  think  last 
year  two  that  would  have  gone  on  the  registry 
were  sent  to  Homes.  Three  of  them  :  one  to 
Cambridge ;  one  to  London,  and  one  to  Stone, 
near  Rochester. 

6002.  Those  were  cases  in  which  unfortunate 
women  had  gone  wrong,  were  reclaimed  and  sent 
back  to  their  parents  or  friends? — I  think  the 
one  that  came  to  London  went  into  service  in 
London,  and  I  believe  she  is  now  in  service  in 
London. 

6003.  In  the  other  cases  they  were  sent  back  to 
their  friends  ? — I  think  the  one  at  Cambridge 
went  to  her  friends  ;  I  think  the  one  that  went 
to  Stone  is  in  service  at  Kamsgate. 

6004.  They  were  cases  in  which  these  poor 
women  were  not  merely  put  in  the  way  of  re- 
formation ;  but,  as  far  as  you  know,  actually 
reclaimed  ? — I  should  say  so. 

6005.  Is  there  as  much  solicitation  in  the  streets 
as  there  used  to  be  ? — Decidedly  not. 

6006.  As  regards  that,  you  have  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Stigant ;  he  spoke,  I  think,  very  empha- 
tically, of  the  diminution  of  solicitation  in  the 
streets  of  Chatham  since  the  Act ;  would  the 
same  thing  apply  to  the  streets  of  Deal  ? — I 
should  say  so ;  and  more  especially  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  night. 

6007.  Do  you  know  other  towns;  are  you  in 
a  position  to  compare  the  state  of  Deal  with  that 
in  other  towns  not  under  the  Act  ? — I  know  of 
Kamsgate. 

6008.  Comparing  the  position  of  Ramsgate 
with  Deal,  which  place  jaresents  the  best  aspect  ? 
— There  is  more  open  vice  in  Ramsgate  than  in 
Deal. 

6009.  Do  you  know  any  other  causes  to  which 
you  can  attribute  that  diflTerence,  except  the 
operation  of  those  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in 
Deal? — I  do  not. 

6010.  Comparing  the  two  towns,  can  you  give 
me  any  idea  of  the  cause  ? — Ramsgate  is  very 
much  larger  ;  but  1  am  allowing  for  that  in  my 
comparison. 
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6011.  Making;  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
Ramsgate  is  a  larger  place,  you  say  Tice  is 
much  more  frequent  and  open  in  Deal  than  in 
Ramsgate  ? — Yes. 

6012.  Now  about  clandestine  prostitution,  do 
you  know  anything  about  that ;  would  you  think 
the  Acts  have  any  effect  in  encoui-aging  clan- 
destine prostitution,  for  that  has  been  one  charge 
against  the  Acts  ? — The  old  saying  is,  that  what 
everyone  says  must  be  true ;  and  when  certain 
women,  who  are  married  women,  are  looked  upon 
iu  a  to^vn  almost  as  loose  women ;  I  do  not  say 
openly 

6013.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  your  own 
knowledge  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  that 
sort  of  prostitution  ? — There  is  a  decrease. 

6014.  Do  you  say  you  derive  your  right  to 
speak  upon  that  subject  from  general  report? — 
From  knowledge  I  have  gained  through  observa- 
tion within  the  last  few  years. 

6015.  Are  you  able  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
the  decrease  in  any  other  way  except  by  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  ?  — In  no  other  way. 

6016.  There  have  been  no  influences  at  work 
except  influences  which  are  at  work  everywhere  ? 
— There  are  other  influences,  such  as  are  gene- 
rally at  work. 

6017.  You  said  you  knew  Ramsgate  well;  as 
compared  with  Ramsgate,  could  you  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  clandestine 
prostitution  ui  the  two  places  ? — Only  from  hear- 
say in  Ramsgate,  not  being  an  inhabitant,  but  I 
have  heard  it  from  persons  of  position  in  the  town 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  conversation. 

6018.  I  understand  you  speak  of  your  own 
knowledge  in  regard  to  cases  in  Deal ;  you  men- 
tioned one  case,  perhaps  you  may  be  aware  of 
others  ? — I  am  aware  of  others. 

6019.  Your  contention  is  that  young  girls  have 
been  traced  and  restored,  or  helped  to  be  restored 
to  their  friends,  through  the  operation  of  the 
police  who  are  told  off"  to  administer  these  Acts  ? 
— Decidedly  ;  I  went  twice  to  see  a  lady,  by  her 
special  wish,  while  a  young  person  sent  to  her 
was  in  her  employ  at  New  Cross. 

6020.  Who  was  this  ? — A  young  person  with- 
out father  and  mother.  When  the  Acts  first 
came  into  force  she  was  a  spy  from  a  married 
woman  to  keep  the  police  from  the  married  woman 
uhen  she  decoyed  men  into  the  house.  The 
police  officer  went  in,  and  found  this  girl  lying 
on  the  floor  with  a  man  each  side  of  her ;  he 
brought  her  almost  straight  to  me ;  I  went  to  a 
person  I  knew  would  take  her  in  and  give  her  a 
night's  lodging  ;  the  next  day  I  went  to  see  some 
friends  she  had,  but  they  refused  to  give  her  any 
help  ;  I  then  sent  her  to  the  union,  with  her 
sanction,  and  got  her  a  situation,  having  cross- 
examined  her  very  minutely  as  to  whether  she 
had  ever  done  anything  wrong  ;  there  was  no 
alternative  for  her,  if  the  police  officer  had  not 
found  her,  luider  the  Acts,  but  to  fall;  so  that  I 
consider  she  was  absolutely  saved,  and  she  has 
continued  in  a  respectable  walk  of  life  since ;  I 
believe  last  year  she  married  a  city  missionary. 

6021.  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  town  of  Deal 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  these  Acts,  or 
otherwise  ? — 1  should  say,  as  regards  the  feeling 
in  the  town  generally,  there  have  been  two 
meetings  while  the   Acts  have  been  in  force,  for 
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the  repeal  of  the  Acts  ;  the  first  one  was  fairly 
attended,  but  there  did  not  seem  any  inclination 
to  support  the  repeal ;  the  second  one  was  an 
utter  failure  ;  I  think  there  were  about  10,  and 
the  question  was  asked  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  thore  to  represent  the  authorities  if  any  pre- 
sent were  in  favour  of  the  Acts  if  they  would 
leave  the  room,  and  of  course  I  could  not  stop. 

6022.  You  do  not  know  what  went  on  'i — I 
think  there  were  only  10  left  in  the  room. 

6023.  I  am  afraid  the  opponents  of  these  Acts 
had  not  much  encouragement? — Not  in  Deal. 

6024.  How  long  ago  was  the  meeting  held  ? — 
I  should  think  the  last  was  about  three  years  ago. 

6025.  There  has  been  nothing  since  ? — Nothing 
since ;  I  believe  where  the  Acts  are  in  force  they 
do  not  get  encouragement. 

6026.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other 
place  under  the  Acts  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  say 
so  because  I  see  meetings  mentioned  in  the  papers 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  do  not  come  to  Deal. 

6027.  You  have  had  very  long  experience  in 
the  town  of  Deal ;  do  you  know  of  any  authenti- 
cated case  in  which  the  police,  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  those  Acts,  have 
abused  the  powers  given  them  by  the  Acts,  and 
have  molested  or  brought  up  women  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  Acts  ? — 
Not  one. 

6028.  Has  any  charge  been  made? — I  think 
in  one  case  the  mother  made  a  charge,  and  went 
to  the  magistrate  to  get  the  officer  dealt  with.  I 
think  the  magistrate  suggested  that  as  the  oflScer 
had  spoken  more  than  once  to  the  girl,  that  he 
should  meet  the  mother  and  the  girl,  and  she  was 
examined  and  sent  to  hospital ;  she  was  found 
positively  diseased. 

6029.  Do  you  know  the  police  who  are  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  Acts  ? — 1  know  the  one  at 
Deal  and  the  one  at  Dover. 

6030.  Are  they  persons  fitted  to  perform  their 
duties? — The  two  that  have  been  at  Deal  I 
should  say  are  men  well  qualified  by  their  kindly 
feeling ;  I  think  they  would  rather  be  on  the 
safe  side  ;  I  do  not  tSiink  they  would  give  a 
chance  to  their  opponents. 

6031.  They  are  not  men  who  would  take  up  a 
virtuous  woman  imagining  her  to  be  a  prosti- 
tute ? — I  do  not  think  any  man  would  do  that, 
unless  through  want  of  judgment. 

6032.  They  are  men  of  judgment,  and  kindly 
men,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  make  mistakes  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6033.  What  size  place  is  Deal  ? — It  has  about 
8,000  inhabitants. 

6034.  What  is  the  population  of  Kamsgate? — 
About  22,000. 

6035.  Is  not  Ramsgate  much  more  largely 
visited  by  persons  coming  from  the  metropolis? — 
Decidedly. 

6036.  Supposing  there  were  no  such  things  as 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  would  you  fairly  ex- 
pect to  find  equal  conditions  on  the  siibject  of 
order  in  the  streets,  decency,  and  want  of  solici- 
tation, in  Eamsgate  and  Deal? — The  principal 
knowledge  I  have  of  Ramsgate  is  in  the  winter 
months,  and,  therefore,  there  are  not  the  London 
men  that  you  allude  to,  or  the  class  of  women 
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who  v/ould  be  there  in  the  summer  months.     I 
have    very    little    knowledge    of    the    summer 
months. 

6037.  Is  the  comparison  worth  much  between 
Deal  and  Ramsgate  ? — I  should  say  it  is  very 
favourable. 

6038.  Favourable  to  which? — I  mean  very 
favourable.  I  do  not  want  you  to  draw  any  in- 
ference that  I  want  to  put  any  colour  on  it. 

6039.  What  do  you  mean  by  "favourable"? — 
That  under  the  Acts  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  Deal  to  what  there  formerly  was,  and 
that  it  is  alone  through  the  Acts,  and  that  if 
Ramsgate  were  put  under  the  Acts  there  would 
be  the  same  improvement  there  that  there 
is  in  Deal. 

6040.  You  think  the  condition  of  Deal  has 
improved  since  the  Acts,  and  you  believe  it  is  in- 
directly in  consequence  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do. 

6041.  Putting  that  on  one  side  for  the  moment, 
you  have  compared  Deal  with  Ramsgate,  I  ask 
you  whether  the  places  are  not  so  different  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  persons  frequentina;- 
them  from  a  distance  as  to  render  that  comparison 
an  unsound  one  ? — I  hardly  think  so,  because  my 
knowledge  has  been  principally  of  the  winter 
months,  when  there  are  no  more  strangers  at 
Ramsgate  in  comparison  with  its  size  than  there 
are  in  Deal. 

6042.  But  you  have  seen  more  disorder  and 
more  solicitation  in  winter  at  Ramsgate  than  in 
Deal  ?  —I  was  not  speaking  so  much  about  dis- 
order, but  more  solicitation. 

6043.  Then  your  experience  from  that,  and 
from  your  knowledge  of  Deal  in  early  ye.irs,  i& 
that  solicitation  in  the  streets  has  been  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  Acts  ? — Decidedly. 

6044.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  prevent  the 
solicitation  of  women  determined  to  solicit,  what 
proceeding  at  law  would  you  institute  ? — If  a 
woman  annoyed  me,  or  anyone  else  in  the  streets, 
I  should  speak  to  a  police  officer,  not  an  officer 
under  the  Acts,  but  an  officer  of  the  borough. 

6045.  You  would  speak  to  one  of  the  borough 
police,  and  he  would  make  use  of  powers  existing 
not  in  the  Contagious  Diseases,  but  in  other  Acts? 
— Yes ;  I  think  the  influence  the  officers  under 
the  Acts  have  over  the  women  keeps  them  within 
bounds,  whereas  oftentimes  when  a  woman  is 
perhaps  in  the  streets  the  worse  for  liquor,  if  there 
were  no  Acts  in  force  she  might  not  keep  within 
bounds, 

6046.  What  can  this  metropolitan  officer,  that 
you  have  at  Deal,  do  to  the  women  to  keep' them 
in  bounds,  except  sending  them  to  the  examina- 
tion room  ? — He  is  always  in  the  streets. 

6047.  What  power  has  he  ? — We  know  he  has 
no  power,  but  the  women  do  not  know  that. 

6048.  Then,  what  it  comes  to  is  this;  they 
know  that  he  can  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
borough  police,  and  of  other  Acts  of  Parliament 
than  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  they  think 
he  is  a  likely  man  to  do  it;  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to  ?— I  do  not  know  that  they  hardly  think  that ; 
they  look  upon  him  as  an  officer  having  special 
charge  over  them,  and  therefore  conduct  them- 
selves wiih  a  propriety  which  they  would  not 
otheiwise  do. 

6049.  There  is  an  officer  specially  charged  to 
look  after  them,  and  they  do  not  know  exactly 
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what  powers  he  has ;  all  you  would  want  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  would  be  the  existence  of 
that  officer  or  officers  charged  with  the  functions 
of  looking  after  the  women  as  far  as  order,  de- 
cencj-,  and  so  on,  was  concerned  ? — I  should  say 
so. 

6050.  What  I  mean  is  this ;  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order,  preventing  solicitation,  and  im- 
proving what  you  call  the  condition  of  the  town 
in  that  respect ;  you  do  not  want  the  provision  of 
the  official  register  and  the  examination  room  ? — 
I  think  you  do. 

6051.  How? — I  think  the  metropolitan  con- 
stable has  a  great  many  more  restrictions  put 
upon  him  than  he  has  in  a  small  borough. 

6052.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  the  metro- 
politan constable  was  or  was  not  particularly  fit 
for  this  purpose,  but  whether  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  have  the  power  of  driving  the  women 
to  the  examination  room ;  how  does  that  enable 
him  to  preserve  order  in  the  streets  ? — They  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  in  charge  of  them,  and  with  a 
power  which  you  and  I  may  know  he  does  not 
possess,  but  which  they  think  he  does  possess. 

6053.  As  they  do  not  analyse  exactly  his 
powers,  it  is  enough  for  their  minds  that  he  is  a 
man  in  charge  of  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  possess  that  particular  power  of 
sending  them  to  the  examination  room  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  that  power ; 
according  to  your  argument  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  person  si^eclally  in  authority  over  them,  and 
do  not  argue  what  his  powers  are  ? — 1  think,  In 
time,  it  would  become  known  that  he  had  not 
that  power. 

6054.  But  they  would  find  out  that  he  had 
power  to  preserve  order  in  the  streets  through 
the  Police  Acts  ;  he  does  not  preserve  order  in 
the  streets  now  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
but  by  the  Police  Acts  ? — Xot  the  police,  de- 
cidedly. 

6055.  I  said  by  the  Police  Acts ;  under  what 
Acts  does  he  preserve  order  and  decency  in  the 
street? — I  do  not  think  that  he  mentions  the 
Police  Acts  to  them  ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  fact 
that  he  has  power. 

6056.  I  ask  you  under  what  Acts  he  preserves 
order  and  decency  In  the  streets  ?— He  would  be 
put  under  the  Police  Acts. 

6057.  And  that  power  he  would  still  have  if 
the  Ccmtagious  Diseases  Acts  did  not  exist? — He 
would  not  be  there. 

6058.  But  If  he  were  there  ;  that  is  just  the 
question  I  put ;  if  the  man  were  there  specially 
charged  with  looking  after  this  branch  of  order, 
he  would  have  powers  to  do  It,  even  if  the  Acts 
were  repealed  ? — He  would  be  removed  at  once. 

6059.  I  am  supposing  he  were  there,  because 
you  may  have  an  Act  repealed,  and  you  may 
have  a  certain  machinery  kept  up  or  modified,  as 
it  may  be  ;  supposing  the  power  to  put  upon  the 
official  register  and  send  up  for  fortnightly 
examination  were  repealed,  would  that  prevent 
the  metropolitan  police,  which  you  have  now  in 
Deal,  from  seeing  to  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  streets  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would  have  any 
power  at  all  then. 

6060.  He  would  have  all  the  jjower  he  has 
now? — Not  that  he  brings  to  bear  upon  them 
now. 
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6061.  "What  power  does  he  bring  to  bear  upon 
them  now  that  he  could  not  then  ? — If  he  was  to 
see  a  woman  conducting  herself  wrongly  he  would 
speak  to  her  and  she  would  take  particular  care 
that  it  did  not  occur  again. 

6062.  1  am  taking  the  case  of  the  women 
already  on  the  register ;  they  are  coming  up  fort- 
nightly for  examination  ;  he  has  no  power  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  keep  them  In 
order ;  he  cannot  do  more  than  send  them  up  for 
examination  ?— And  yet  he  does  do  more ;  he 
cannot  do  more  by  law. 

6063.  What  more  ? — Before  the  Acts  came  in 
force  it  was  no  unconmion  thing  to  see  women 
very  loosely  dressed,  to  see  many  among  what 
you  would  term  the  lower  order  of  prostitutes 
about  the  streets,  without  any  hat  or  even  with- 
out boots,  soliciting  men ;  but  that  is  a  thing  that 
you  never  see  now. 

6064.  You  cannot  trace  the  cessation  of  that 
kind  of  Indecency  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

6065.  What  power? — The  police  might  have 
had  power;  but  in  small  boroughs  they  do  not 
use  that  power. 

6066.  Does  not  it  come  tothls;  that  in  small 
boroughs  the  police  do  not  sufficiently  exercise 
the  powers  which  the  law  gives  them,  and  there- 
fore the  metropolitan  iTOliceman  is  useful  to  cause 
them  to  exercise  those  powers  ? — Not  to  cause 
them  to  exercise  those  powers  ;  he  does  it  him- 
self 

6067.  As  a  matter  of  law,  he  does  not  do  it 
himself? — Not  as  a  matter  of  law. 

6068.  As  a  matter  of  law  he  has  to  apply  to 
the  local  police,  but  he  sets  the  thing  in  motion  ? 
—  He  would  apply  to  the  local  police  provided 
he  found  them  obstinate. 

6069.  Your  experience  dates  back  to  1864  and 
previously  ? — Yes. 

6070.  And  these  Acts  were  really  brought 
into  play  In  1869  ? — Yes. 

6071.  Was  there  any  improvement  In  the 
period  between  1864  and  1869  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  was  any  improvement  until  some  time 
after  the  Act  of  1869  was  in  force- 

6072.  Did  not  the  Act  of  1869  apply  to  Deal? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

6073.  You  have  also  said  that  there  was  less 
Intercourse  with  loose  women  in  Deal  than  for- 
merly; how  can  you  possibly  know  that  ? — For 
this  reason ;  althougli  you  say  an  officer  under 
the  Acts  has  no  power,  he  brings  other  power  to 
work  which  would  not  be  brought  to  work  if  he 
was  not  there ;  he  gets  the  women  out  of  the 
houses.  As  you  are  aware,  if  there  are  a  number 
of  men,  it  is  principally  for  military  men,  if  you 
get  a  number  of  men  on  their  pay  night,  they  get 
half  drunk  and  get  among  these  loose  women, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  prostitution  if  they 
are  living  in  the  house  than  tliere  would  be  if 
they  were  turned  out  of  the  house  and  had  to  go 
and  seek  their  homes  elsewhere. 

6074.  You  mean  that  you  believe  that  inter- 
course has  decreased  because  the  number  of 
prostitutes  has  decreased? — Not  only  that,  but 
there  is  the  Influence  the  constable  has  had  in 
turning  the  women  out  of  public-houses,  and  the 
publicans  themselves  have  not  cared  to  have  this 
class  of  women  In  their  houses,  the  officer  has  had 
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that  power,  and  they  have  gone  into  private 
houses,  and  jierhaps  through  that  there  is  less 
prostitution  in  the  town  than  there  was  for- 
merly. 

6075.  Therefore  you  think  that  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  temptation,  fornication  has  positively 
been  reduced  ? — I  think  that  would  be  so  any- 
where. 

6076.  You  think  that  is  so  in  Deal? — Yes. 

6077.  And  you  say  that  that  diminution  of 
temptation  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by 
suppressing  the  jniblic-houses  and  beershops 
which  were  practically  used  as  brothels  ? — 
Yes. 

6078.  And  of  course  you  know  the  powers 
under  which  these  public-houses  and  beer-shops 
are  either  suppressed  or  compelled  to  change 
their  method  of  doing  business,  are  not  powers 
existing  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — 
Although  not  existing  in  the  Acts  the  officer 
working  under  the  Act  brings  such  power  to 
bear. 

6079.  You  said  the  improvement  that  you  have 
noticed  in  Deal  could  not  possibly  be  attributed 
to  any  other  Acts  than  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — I  have  said  so. 

6080.  Do  you  know  anything  of  other  towns 
not  under  the  Acts.'' — I  have  alluded  to  Hams- 
gate,  as  you  are  aware. 

6081.  If  I  were  to  give  you  the  names  of  a 
number  of  considerable  towns  where  as  great  an 
improvement  has  been  made  as  in  any  of  the 
subjected  districts  in  respect  to  order,  reduction 
of  brothels,  public-houses  and  beer-shops  used  as 
brothels,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  you  could  not  contradict  such  a  state- 
ment?— I  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  it, 
neither  should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  it  with  re- 
ference to  the  individual  towns. 

6082.  Why  not? — Because  in  many  towns 
there  are  those  that  use  good  influence  and  benefit 
the  towns. 

6083.  In  fact,  it  could  be  done  by  the  town 
authorities  if  they  had  sufficient  determination  to 
do  it;  but  you  do  not  always  find  determination? 
— Not  by  a  long  way. 

6084.  You  would  not  prefer  this  particular 
method  of  promoting  order  and  decency  in  the 
streets,  and  diminishing  the  amoimt  of  prostitu- 
tion to  all  other  conceivable  methods  ? — Nothing 
has  ever  suggested  itself  to  me  as  at  all  likely  to 
work  so  well  as  the  present  working  of  the  Acts 
from  pjy  knowledge  of  the  town  of  Deal,  not 
through  my  knowledge  only. 

6085.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  wedded  to 
the  method  of  examination  if  v.  could  be  shown 
to  you  that  as  great  an  impression,  if  not  greater, 
could  be  produced  upon  the  amount  of  prostitu- 
tion by  some  other  and  less  objectionable  method  ? 
— Not  if  it  could  be  proved  to  me  that  there 
should  be  less  prostitution. 

6086.  There  were  two  cases  that,  you  referred 
to;  in  the  one  you  said  a  gentlemen  found  soldiers 
in  his  kitchen,  and  immediately  discharged  his 
two  servants,  and  then  I  understood  you  to  say,  I 
do  hot  exactly  follow  you,  that  the  officer  em- 
ployed under  the  Acts  saved  them  and  prevented 
their  fall ;  was  that  so  ? — I  said,  I  think,  in  this 
.way,  it   came  to  his  knowledge  that  they  had 
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been  discharged,  and,  perhaps  as  you  may  be 
aware  in  a  military  town,  once  a  young  girl  walks 
out  with  a  soldier,  everj'  man  looks  upon  it  as  his 
privilege  to  speak  to  her,  and  these  girls,  perhaps 
without  much  thought,  had  spoken  to  sevei'al, 
and  had  been  walking  about  with  them ;  the 
officer  had  seen  it  more  than  once,  and  m;ide  some 
inquiries  as  regards  them,  and  he  found  that 
they  had  been  discharged  in  a  very  hurried 
manner. 

6087.  Who  informed  the  officer? — I  really 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

6088.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  informed  the 
officer  ? — No,  decidedly  not  ;  the  officer  informed 
me. 

6089.  Then  what  hajDpened? — He  showed  me 
one  of  the  girls  as  she  passed  with  a  soldier,  and 
I  really  thought  it  a  pity,  from  what  he  told  me, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  caution  them,  and 
perhaps  if  he  had  suspicion  watch  them  further. 
I  followed  her,  and  spoke  to  her,  and  told  her  I 
should  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter  if  the 
Acts  had  not  been  in  force,  no  police  officer  would 
ever  have  mentioned  it. 

6090.  Why  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have 
sutHcient  interest  ;  they  have  certain  town  duties 
to  do.  The  reason  I  draw  that  conclusion  is 
the  condition  of  the  streets  before  the  Acts  came 
in  force. 

6091.  As  far  this  particular  case  is  concerned, 
these  two  girls  were  rather  brutally  turned 
away  by  their  master  ? — 1  do  not  saj'  brutally. 

6092.  He  knew  the  risks  they  were  likely  to 
run  ? — Many  gentlemen  think  that  all  military 
men  are  scamps. 

6093.  What  you  stated  to  us  was  this :  that 
these  girls  having  known  the  soldiers  and  knowing 
nobody  else,  naturally,  when  they  were  dis- 
charged, fell  into  the  company  of  soldiers  and 
began  talking  to  them ;  you  said  that  was  com- 
pany pretty  nearly  certain  to  lead  to  prostitution: 
is  not  that  so  ? — It  is  very  dangerous  company  to 
be  in. 

6094.  Do  not  their  masters  know  that  ? — Ivlany 
masters  and  mistresses  are  thoughtless  of  con- 
seguences,  and  do  things  in  haste  which  they 
would  undo  afterwards  if  they  could. 

6095.  Being  thoughtless  of  the  consequences, 
which  you  say  were  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
this  person  discharged  these  two  girls,  and  then 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  policeman  that 
thev  were  about  without  friends,  and  talking  to 
soldiers,  and  he,  being  a  kindly  man,  mentioned 
the  matter  to  you,  and  the  girls  were  taken  out 
of  danger,  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  ? — They 
went  the  next  day  to  their  homes. 

6096.  They  had  not  fallen ;  it  may  be  that 
they  would  not  have  fallen,  but  you  acted  a 
kindly  and  a  prudent  part  in  removing  them  I'rom 
the  way  of  temptation.  Do  you  want  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Acts  to  do  an  act  like  that;  if 
there  had  been  no  contagious  diseases  policeman, 
but  some  kindly  borough  policeman,  or  some 
observant  person  noticing  this  fact,  might  not  the 
verv  same  proceedings  have  been  carried  on  ?— 
A  man  specially  set  apart  for  a  duty  performs 
that  duty,  and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  it. 
Therefore  he  would  observe  those  girls  where  I 
should  pass  them,  and  not  observe  them.     I  should 
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not  know  that  they  were  with  two  men  to-night, 
and  with  two  different  men  to-morrow  night,  and 
two   different  men  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day ; 
but  an  officer  under  ihe  Act  would  know  it. 

6097.  Therefore  the  great  thing  is  to  have 
some  person  told  oft'  to  watch  these  gii'ls,  and  to 
know  in  time,  so  that  he  niiglit  save  them  from 
coming  to  grief.  No  power  was  used  in  this  case. 
You  said  the  girls  were  in  no  danger? — They 
were  in  great  danger. 

6098.  What  you  said  was  that  those  girls  at 
that  time  were  meaing  no  harm? — They  might 
not :  but  if  they  were  in  the  company  of  two 
men  who  might  be  the  biggest  scamps  in  the 
whole  battalion,  they  would  be  in  danger. 

6099.  But  you  do  not  want  the  power  of 
driving  girls  to  an  examination  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  scamps  from  ruining  them  ? — Not 
driving  the  girls  ;  1  do  not  want  to  see  them  go 
there  at  all. 

6100.  What  the  Judge  Advocate  put  to  you 
is  this;  that  it  might  have  been  impossible  to 
save  these  two  girls,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
powers  behind  this  constable.  I  ask  you  whether 
any    powers    which     this     constable    possessed 

'enabled  him  to  save  these  two  girls  ? — I  think 
the  very  fact,  even  if  they  had  not  been  badly 
disposed. 

6101.  But  were  they  badly  disposed  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

6102.  They  were  willing  enough  to  go  home 
to  their  friends? — Yes. 

6103.  And  for  that  purpose:  for  advice, 
counsel,  and  assistance  ;  should  any  such  jaowers 
as  the  power  of  sending  them  up  to  the  examina- 
tion room,  be  necessary  in  your  opinion? — No 
police  officer  that  I  have  known ;  and  I  have 
only  known  two  that  have  had  the  power  at 
Deal,  would  attempt  to  send  them  up ;  but  if 
they  had  not  that  power,  they  might  go  very 
soon  to  the  bad. 

610-t.  Then,  it  comes  to  this:  these  girls  were 
driven  out  of  house  and  home  ;  they  talked  with 
soldiers  because  they  had  known  soldiers  ;  they 
appeared  to  mean  no  harm ;  but  they  willingly 
accepted  the  advice  to  go  home  to  their  parents  ; 
and  yet  you  believe  that  the}-  would  not  have 
been  saved  had  it  not  been  for  the  Acts  ? — I  do 
not  say  that  they  would  not  have  been  saved, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  thej-  had  done  any- 
thing wrong  to  be  saved  from ;  but  I  think  very 
likely  they  might  have  entered  into  a  life  of  sin; 
and  perhaps,  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
taken  away,  and  being  with  that  class  of  men, 
they  would  not  have  gone  to  their  homes  if  the 
danger  they  were  in  had  not  been  pointed  out 
to  them. 

6105.  You  think  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the    existence    of   the    Acts,    they   might    have 
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fallen  into    a  life    of  sin? — The   Acts    have  no 
power  to  bring  them  up  until  they  have  sinned. 

6106.  The  Acts  were  not  instrumental  in 
saving  the  girls  ? — The  officer  under  the  Acts  is 
the  man  who  did  it. 

6107.  Then  it  is  not  the  Acts,  but  an  officer 
acting  under  the  Acts? — I  should  consider  that 
it  was  not  the  law  which  would  stop  a  man 
from  stealing,  but  the  officer  who  was  watching 
him. 

6108.  It  is  not  this  man's  duty  under  the  Acts 
to  reclaim  these  girls  or  prevent  them  from 
falling.  It  is  more  the  duty  of  the  borough 
police  than  of  this  man,  to  reclaim  these  girls 
under  the  existing  law  ?  —  No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

6109.  Does  not  it  all  depend  upon  the  in- 
sti'uctions  given  to  one  body  ot  police  or  the 
other  ? — I  should  think  the  metropolitan  have 
as  much  instructions  to  try  and  reclaim  a  woman 
as  any  other  bod}-  of  police. 

6110.  Does  not  it  depend  upon  instructions 
given  to  the  police,  whoever  they  may  be,  with 
regard  to  their  condition  .'—I  should  not  think 
so,  because  they  would  not,  as  a  rule,  carry 
out  those  instructions. 

6111.  Do  you  think  if  the  borough  police 
were  definitely  instructed,  and  suppose  one  of 
the  borough  police  were  set  apart  to  watch  the 
conditions  of  prostitution  in  Deal,  to  check  it,  and 
prevent  gu-ls  falling,  or  reclaim  them  if  fallen, 
that  he  would  perform  those  functions? — Not 
half  so  well  as  a  metropolitan  police. 

6112.  Why  not  ?— I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  the  influence. 

6113.  Do  you  think  the  mere  fact  of  this 
])oliceman  belonging  to  a  metroj)olitan  and  not 
a  local  force,  has  a  very  important  effect  ? — 
I  do. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6114.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A  tailor  and 
hatter. 

6115.  Is  not  it,  in  your  opinion,  the  power  be- 
hind the  officers,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of 
bringing  these  women  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  which  enables  them  to  influence  them  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  power. 

Mr.  Cohhold. 

6116.  Could  not  there  be  that  jiower  without 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Supposing  there 
were  persons  appointed  to  look  after  the  same 
sort  of  thing  without  the  examination  ? — Per- 
sonally, I  should  say  no. 

6117.  Would  you  say  there  could  be  no  way 
of  looking  after  the  decency  of  a  town,  except 
through  the  examination  of  women? — Not  that 
I  have  seen. 
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The  Kev.  Henrt  Keed,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Moi-gan. 

6118.  You  are  a  Catholic  priest,  I  believe? — 
Yes. 

6119.  You  are  attached  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
in  Cork,  are  you  not  ? — I  was  from  1872  to 
within  three  months  ago,  the  13th  of  last  March. 

6120.  You  are  not  personally  attached  to  the 
hospital  now  ? — No. 

6121.  What  is  your  present  position? — lam 
curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Finbars  in  Cork,  and 
the  Lock  Hospital  happens  to  be  situated  in  that 
parish. 

6122.  Then,  practically,  for  nine  years,  or 
about  that  time,  you  were  Catholic  chaplain  of 
the  hospital?— Yes. 

6123.  How  long  have  you  known  Cork? — I 
was  born  in  Cork. 

6124.  Then  you  knew  it,  of  course,  before 
1866  ? — I  knew  it  as  a  boy  going  to  school,  but  I 
was  away  at  college  for  some  time. 

6125.  You  are  aware  that  charges  have  been 
brought  against  the  persons  who  administer  these 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  now  under  inquiry, 
that  they  abused  the  2}owers  given  to  them  by 
the  Acts  ;  are  you  aware  of  any  cases  in  which 
the  Acts  have  been  abused  ? — No  ;  never  in  the 
city  of  Cork. 

6126.  During  the  whole  time  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  town,  you  are  not  aware  of 
any  case  in  which  respectable  women  have 
been  molested  or  taken  up  under  the  Acts? — 
Never  to  my  knowledge. 

6127.  Had  such  a  case  occurred,  is  it  likely, 
from  the  position  you  occupy,  that  it  would  have 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? — No  patient  admitted 
into  the  hospital  ever  made  such  a  complaint  to 
me. 

6128.  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  than  that ; 
if  such  a  charge  had  arisen,  is  it  probable  that  it 
would  have  come  to  your  ears  ? — I  scarcely  think 
it  could  have  escaped  me,  being  the  official 
chaplain  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

6129.  Do  you  refer  to  persons  coming  into  the 
hospital? — To  persons  brought  under  the  Acts 
without  being  passed  into  the  hospital.     I  think 


Mr.  Hvpicood — continued, 
if  such  a  case  had  occurred  in  Corkit  would  have 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6130.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  generally ;  do  you  con- 
sider it  beneficial  or  not  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to 
their  moral  influence  ? 

6131.  We  will  go  step  by  step;  first  as  to  the 
moral  influence  upon  the  women ;  the  reclama- 
tion and  reformation  of  fallen  women  ? — I  think 
that  great  moral  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  these  women  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  bear  before  these 
Acts. 

6132.  In  what  way  ? — Before  these  Acts  were 
introduced  a  priest  was  completely  separated 
from  these  women.  He  could  not  go  to  the 
houses  where  they  lived,  exceiJt  in  the  greatest 
necessity ;  when  one  of  them  was  in  danger  of 
death.  When  these  Acts  were  introduced  he 
was  able  to  meet  them  every  day  to  speak  to 
them,  to  come  into  contact  with  them,  and  to  ute 
his  influence  as  a  priest  on  them. 

6133.  A  priest  could  not  go  to  seek  them;  it 
was  only  Avhen  they  came  to  seek  the  priests  tha,t 
they  could  be  brought  into  contact  with  them  ? 
— That  is  true,  except  in  the  case  of  great  neces- 
sity, such  as  the  danger  of  death,  and  with  regard 
to  that  case  in  the  city  of  Cork  it  was  arranged 
by  Canon  Maguire,  who  gave  evidence  here, 
that  decent  respectable  families  living  near  where 
these  houses  w-ere  situated  would  receive  such 
persons  in  case  of  death,  in  order  that  a  priest 
might  not  have  the  odium  attached  to  his  name 
bj'  going  into  the  houses  where  thej''  were 
living. 

6134.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
visited  in  extremis  by  the  priest? — Yes;  there 
were  decent  poor  families  wdio  received  them. 

6135.  That  was  the  state  of  things  before  the 
Acts  ;  I  think  you  said  that  since  the  Acts 
came  into  operation  the  priest  was  brought  neces- 
sarily much  more  into  contact  with  them  in  the 
hospital  ? — Yes,  he  could  visit  them  every  day, 
and  speak  to  them. 

6136.  They 
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6136.  They  were  iu  the  hospital  wards? — 
Yes,  there  was  no  objection  to  his  going  ;  e very- 
opportunity  was  given  to  these  i^eople  to  come 
and  speak  to  him,  and  state  their  case  to  him. 

6137.  I  presume  it  was  his  dutj',  as  chaplain, 
to  visit  them,  and  see  to  tlieir  spiritual  wants? — 
Certainly. 

6138.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  in  which 
those  excellent  influences  were  continued  with 
successful  results  ? — Yes. 

6139.  I  believe  you  have  furnished  a  nominal 
list  of  poor  women  who,  or,  at  least,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom,  have  been  reclaimed,  with  their 
history  ? — Yes.  • 

6140.  From  the  year  1869  to  1880?— Y'es. 

6141.  Do  you  wish  to  put  that  list  in? — Yes. 

6142.  It  is  a  list  of  names,  with  a  short  history 
of  certain  women  who  were  sent  to  homes,  to 
friends,  and  so  forth,  from  the  Coik  Lock  Hos- 
pital from  1869  to  1880?— It  is;  there  may  be 
some  corrections  to  be;  made. 

6143.  The  list  gives  the  names  of  the  women, 
and  a  short  history  of  what  became  of  them  ? — 
Y^es. 

6144.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in 
more  than  half  the  cases  (of  course  there  may  be 
some  relapses)  the  women  have  been  reclaimed; 
is  not  that  so? — Of  the  individual  cases  I  should 
think  more  than  half  the  number  have  been  re- 
claimed ;  we  will  say  fully  half. 

6145.  The  paper  will  speak  for  itself  I — Y'es. 

6 146.  By  whom  has  that  paper  been  compiled  ? 
— Principally  from  my  own  notes  in  each  case. 

6147.  From  1872,  or  before  that  time? — Pre- 
vious to  that ;  I  merely  took  an  account  which 
was  left  by  my  predecessor  in  a  book  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  account  of  the  matron,  who  is  still 
the  matron,  of  what  happened  to  the  individuals 
before  I  became  chaplain. 

6148.  Then  there  is  kept  at  the  hospital  an 
official  or  quasi  official  record  of  the  cases  of 
women  who  have  been  sent  away  from  the  hos- 
pital to  friends  or  otherwise,  women  who  have 
been  sought  to  be  reclaimed,  and  of  the  fate  of 
those  women,  as  far  as  it  could  be  known — it 
is  official,  so  far  as  it  is  kept,  for  the  official 
chaplain ;  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  chaplain  and  the 
matron  combined  ;  the  matron  may  know  some 
of  the  circumstances  conirected  with  an  individual 
that  the  chaplain  may  not  know ;  the  broad  facts 
are  known  to  the  chajjlaiu  personally. 

G149.  Y'ou  believe  the  account  is  a  trustworthy 
and  fair  record  of  the  history  of  these  women  ? 
— I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  know. 

6150.  Y'ou  have  taken  pains  with  it? — I  have 
taken  pains  with  each  individual.  I  may  mention 
that  the  report  was  drawn  up  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  months  ago,  and  some  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  then  ;  some  of  those  in  the  Magda- 
lens  then  have  relapsed  since  ;  only  last  Saturday 
I  saw  the  name  of  one  who  had  been  in  a  ^lag- 
dalen,  and  who  had  relapsed. 

6151.  You  do  not  assert  that  the  record  is 
absolutely  accurate  in  every  case  with  regard  to 
the  histoi-y  of  these  women,  but  you  have  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  their  history  as  far  as  j'ou  can, 
and  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it, 
it  is  correctly  given  in  the  list? — Yes. 

6152.  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  all  the  women 
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admitted  into   your  hospital  during  the  time  you 
were  chaplain ;  I  suppose  there  is  a  record  kept  ? 
— There  is  a  record  kept  by  the  medical  officer  of 
the  individuals  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

6153.  Have  j'ou  any  analysis  of  the  women 
who  have  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  ? — 
I  have  not  an  analysis  of  all  the  women,  but  to 
all  those  to  whom  I  have  given  opportunities  of 
reformation. 

6154.  Perhaps  you  will  put  that  in  ? — Yes. 

6155.  We  could  obtain  from  the  medical 
officer  the  exact  number  of  women  admitted  into 
the  hospital? — He  gave  me  a  return  of  690  indi- 
vidual cases  that  passed  through  the  hospital 
since  I  became  chaplain. 

6156.  I  believe  the  number  of  women  admitted 
into  the  hospital  from  the  14th  March  1872  to 
the  13th  j\larch  1881,  the  period  of  your 
chaplaincy,  was  693,  and  the  number  of  cases 
2,310?— Yes. 

6157.  From  that  it  would  appear  that  some 
women  came  in  frequently  ? — Very  frequently. 
Some  women  who  were  admitted  before  I  became 
chaplain  came  in  afterwards,  and  are  returned  in 
that  list  as  Individual  cases  which  occurred 
during  my  time. 

6158.  Could  you  give  me  ihe  number  of  women 
whom  you  sent  to  their  friends  and  to  homes  ? — 
I  have  put  it  down  in  a  rough  way,  and  I  have 
tried  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  minimum.  I  have 
not  tried  to  add  to  the  numbers.  The  first  item 
on  my  list  is  the  number  of  women  sent  to 
asylums  and  refuges,  and  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge at  present  in  asylums. 

Mr.  fStansfeld. 

6159.  Does  that  refer  to  the  same  period  as 
your  first  return  from  1869  to  1880? — I  have 
added  some  cases  to  the  list  I  am  reading  now, 
which  occurred  up  to  the  time  I  ceased  to  be 
chaplain. 

^Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6160.  Does  it  begin  with  1869  ?— It  begins 
with  1869,  and  it  ends  practically  on  the  13th 
March  this  year.  The  number  of  women  sent  to 
asylums  and  refuges  and,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, at  present  in  asylums  is  136.  With  regard 
to  the  expression  '•'  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge," 
I  have  a  remark  to  make.  I  have  arranged  with 
the  superioresses  of  the  convents  to  which  I  sent 
the  women  that  they  should  state  to  me  that 
these  women  have  arrived  and  have  been  received, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  with- 
out my  receiving  an  intimation  of  the  fact ;  so 
that  after  hearing  that  they  are  there  and  going 
on  well,  and  probably  hearing  again  and  gomg  to 
visit  them  in  the  asylums,  if  I  hear  nothing  to  the 
contrary  for  six  or  eight  months,  or  if  they  do  not 
come  under  the  Acts,  I  presume  that  they  are 
there  still. 

6161.  Y'ou  are  informed  when  they  are  there 
and  when  they  leave.  Y'ou  have  heard  that 
they  are  there ;  you  have  not  heard  that  they 
have  left,  and  therefore  you  assume  that  they 
are  there? — Yes.  Besides  that  I  visit  these 
asylums  myself;  I  see  the  individuals;  speak  to 
them  and  encourage  them  individually,  although 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
not  being   officially  connected  with  these    hos- 
pitals. 

6162.  In  fact  vou  follow  up  these  cases? — 
Yes,  practically  that  is  the  case  with  all  of 
them  in  Corl-.  I  have  sent  some  outside  the 
city. 

6163.  The  tahle  you  have  given  is  not  quite 
coterminous  with  the  other? — What  I  am  read- 
ing is  from  1869  to  March  this  year. 

6164.  Therefore  it  does  not  cover  exactly  the 
same  period  as  the  other  which  was  down  to 
1880?— That  is  so. 

6165.  You  were  giving  us  the  results  of  the 
table  ? — The  number  sent  to  asylums  of  whom 
there  is  no  exact  infomiation,  but  who  have  never 
come  under  our  notice  under  the  Acts,  is  31  ; 
married  and  known  to  be  living  respectably,  20. 
I  may  mention  that  1  have  married  these  women 
myself  directly  from  the  lock  hospital.  They 
state  to  me  sometimes  when  they  come  into  the 
hospital  that  such  a  man  is  anxious  to  marry 
them,  or  has  promised  marriage  to  them.  Then 
I  make  it  part  of  my  duty  to  hunt  up  the  indi 
vidual,  whoever  he  is,  and  to  see  whether  he  has 
promised,  and  if  he  is  willing,  at  the  same  time 
not  giving  him  any  false  information.  He  knows 
who  the  woman  is,  what  she  is,  and  if  he  objects 
I  never  urge  him  to  mai-ry.  I  tell  him  it  is  a 
matter  for  his  own  consideration,  and  if  he  is 
determined  to  marry,  I  take  up  the  case  and  do 
all  I  can  to  have  them  njarried. 

6166.  You  take  a  kindly  interest  in  these 
women  after  they  leave? — I  married  a  woman 
between  eight  and  nine  years  ago,  and  within  the 
last  three  months  I  have  got  a  situation  for  her 
husband.  They  always  come  to  me  again  when 
they  are  out  oi  work. 

6167.  They  look  upon  you  as  a  friend  as  well 
as  spiritual  adviser? — They  invariably  come  to 
me  even  when  they  have  been  going  back  to 
their  evil  lives. 

Mr.  O^ Shall gluiessy. 

6168.  Even  when  they  are  going  on  the  streets 
after  leaving  the  hospital? — Y*es,  they  have 
dozens  of  times  come  into  the  church  and  stated 
their  cases  to  me.  I  have  always  taken  the 
same  interest  in  them. 

6169.  Not  in  confession? — Ko,  they  come  to 
the  church  as  the  nearest  place  where  they  can 
sec  the  priest,  and  it  is  the  quietest  place  for 
them  to  slip  into  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6170.  Not  only  is  there  a  good  religious  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  hospital, 
but  the  fact  of  their  havinij  been  in  the  hosjntal 
gives  them  opportunities  of  being  subsequently 
brought  into  contact  Avith  you  ? — They  practically 
look  on  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital  as  the  priest 
of  all  others  upon  whom  they  have  a  claim,  and 
who  is  somehow  bound  to  provide  for  them  and 
secure  their  reformation,  beyond  every  other 
priest ;  and  invariably  if  they  do  turn  up  to  any 
other  priest  he  sends  to  me  to  know  their  cha- 
racter, to  know  whether  I  could  trust  them,  and 
whether  they  would  be  likely  to  reform  if  he 
gave  them  the  opportunity. 
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6171.  You  became  in  that  way  a  sort  of  guar- 
dian and  friend  of  them  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I  have 
not  only  done  that  by  my  own  personal  influence, 
but  I  have  often  spent  money  to  get  positions  for 
them,  to  send  them  away  to  friends,  and  that  sort 
of  thmg.  There  is  the  name  of  one  woman  on 
the  list  to  whom  I  gave  a  dozen  chances  ;  after 
succeeding  well  and  satisfying  me  for  three 
years,  I  paid  her  passage  to  America,  and  I  have 
lately  had  a  letter  from  her  brother,  saying  that 
she  is  going  on  well  and  satisfactorily. 

6172.  Of  course  there  are  some  cases  of  more 
incon-igible  women  ? — Of  course  there  are  a  good 
many . 

6173.  Could  you  give  me  any  general  per-centage 
of  the  women  whom  you  may  assume  have  been 
reclaimed  out  of  the  whole  number  who  have 
passed  through  the  hospital;  you  say  the  total 
number  is  693  ?  — Yes.  I  have  293  marked  whom 
I  consider  to  have  been  reclaimed  duriugthat  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  no  information  whatever  as 
to  their  relapse.  To  that  number  I  think  may 
fairly  be  added  the  number  of  those  who  have 
died  in  asylums  and  in  the  unions.  There  are  17 
who  have  died  in  magdalens  and  asylums  without 
relapse,  and  they  may  be  added  to  the  293. 

6174.  Then  about  40  per  cent,  have  been  re- 
claimed?—If  I  add  the  17,  those  who  died  in 
magdalens  and  asylums  without  relapse.  Those 
who  are  brought  to  the  asylums,  and  die  edifying 
deaths,  are  some  of  my  best  cases;  we  are  secure 
of  them  to  the  last,  as  far  as  we  can  be,  humanly. 
With  regard  to  those  who  died  in  the  union  I 
may  mention  that  some  of  these  women  have  an  . 
objection  to  go  into  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  Some 
of  their  objections  are  very  petty  and  triiliug  ;  at 
the  same  time  if  they  are  determined  not  to  go 
into  a  Magdalen',  I  say  to  them,  "Well,  goto  the 
union,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  ycu,  and  visit 
you  there."  In  the  union  there  are  what  are 
called  segregation  wards,  small  wards,  which  will 
accomuiodate  eight  or  ten,  and  the  women  in  the 
lock  division  of  the  workhouse  who  conduct 
themselves  well,  and  in  whom  the  priest  takes  an 
interest,  are  drafted  into  these  wards,  and  looked 
at  as  g2(as2  reformed-  They  are  women  who  con- 
duct themselves  well,  who  are  attentive  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  hold  the  best  character 
amongst  their  companious.  With  regard  to  those 
whom  I  have  sent  from  the  Lock  hospital  into  the 
workhouse,  my  object  has  always  been  to  get  them 
into  these  segregation  wards.  I  go  pei'sonally 
and  see  the  matron,  or  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, and  give  these  women  a  character  such  as 
I  think  they  deserve,  and  endeavour  to  get  them 
into  these  wards.  The  number  that  I  have  sent 
in  in  that  way  who  have  died  in  the  workhouse 
without  having  returned  under  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital Acts,  I  put  down  as  20  or  25  ;  we  will 
say  20. 

6175.  Yotir  opinion  is  thit  that  mode  of  sepa- 
rating these  women  cf  a  better  class  from  the 
others  has  a  beneficial  influence  '■' — Practically 
they  are  not  separated  from  the  general  body  in 
the  Lock  ward,  except  so  far  as  they  have  district 
wards  themselves ;  they  mix  with  the  general 
body  and  get  the  same  dietary;  but  they  have  a 
badge  of  good  conduct  in  being  placed  in  these 
wards. 

6176.  Does 
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6176.  Does  that  exercise  a  good  influence 
upon  them  ? — It  saves  them  probably  from  con- 
tamination in  not  having  to  sleep  with  the  others  ; 
and  it  gives  a.  good  example  to  the  others. 

6177.  You  think  it  stimulates  the  others  to 
good  conduct? — Yes. 

6178.  You  have  spoken  of  your  own  charit- 
able and  benevolent  exertions  on  behalf  of  these 
poor  women  after  they  leave  the  hospital ;  I  sup- 
pose you  are  occasionally  assisted  by  kind-hearted 
friends  ? — Very  seldom  ;  my  objection  to  asking 
friends  to  assist  me  was  this  :  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  let  people  know  that  I  was  connected  with  the 
hospital ;  and  if  I  could  do  the  matter  myself, 
the  more  secretly  it  could  be  done,  the  bettei". 

6179.  You  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  I 
supi)ose  1 — Yes. 

6180.  Do  you  know  what  his  opinion  about 
these  Acts  is  ? — ^I  spoke  to  him  within  the  last 
few  days  before  leaving  Cork,  and  his  first  state- 
ment to  me  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  L;ive  ex- 
pression to  any  opinion  with  regai'd  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Acts.  He  took  it  as  a  legal  fact 
that  the  Acts  were  passed,  and  that  such  a  hos- 
pital was  instituted.  Secondly,  he  said  he  was 
bound,  as  bishop,  to  give  every  spiritual  assist- 
ance he  could  for  their  reformation,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  good  moral  results  were 
effected  by  the  influence  of  the  priests  on  the 
women  in  these  hospitals. 

6181.  May  I  ask  what  is  your  general  opinion 
as  to  the  opei'ation  of  these  Acts ;  I  think  you 
have  said  you  regard  it  as  beneficial  ? — Substan- 
tially. 

6182.  Will  you  state  what  your  opinion  is? 
—  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  a  priest  has  a 
great  deal  of  moral  influence  on  tlie  women  in 
those  hospitals  when  they  are  brought  there;  he 
can. speak  to  them  every  day,  as  I  said,  when  he 
wishes  ;  he  can  find  out  their  personal  histories, 
he  can  find  out  their  friends  and  visit  them,  and 
induce  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  these  women.  From  his  constant  inter- 
course with  them  he  can  know  their  disposition ; 
and  considering  the  great  influence  which  a  priest 
has  with  Catholics,  fallen  women  especially,  he 
can  induce  them  to  go  to  Magdalen  Asylums,  in 
a  way  in  which  he  has  no  other  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it.  While  they  are  leading  their 
bad  lives  he  cannot  go  into  their  houses  or  to  the 
places  where  they  may  secrete  themselves. 

6183.  If  these  Acts  were  repealed,  and  if  pro- 
per hospital  accommodation  was  provided,  of 
which  these  poor  women  might  avail  themselves 
voluntarily,  do  you  think  that  the  same  good 
effects  might  be  produced  upon  them  ? — As  far 
as  the  influence  of  the  priest  is  concerned,  it 
would  make  no  difference  ;  the  influence  would 
be  the  same ;  but  whether  these  women  would 
come  freely  to  these  hospitals,  that  is  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  I  cannot  testify  as  to  that. 

6184.  Could  you  express  any  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other ;  do  you  believe  that  they  would 
come  of  themselves  ?— I  think,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  their  coming,  that  some  compulsion 
is  necessary. 

6185.  Otherwise  they  would  not  give  up  their 
calling  in  order  to  subject  themselves  voluntarily 
to  medical  treatment  for  a  long  time? — If  it  was 
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left  to  them  voluntarily,  they  know  that  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  hospital  the  priest  will 
immediately  ask  them  to  give  up  their  bad  lives  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  of  good  dispositions,  they  will 
probably  keep  away  and  not  voluntarily  subject 
themselves  to  that  influence. 

6186.  You  think  they  would  not  come  in  the 
first  place  to  the  hospital  if  it  was  left  to  their 
own  free  will,  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  Avould 
soon  leave  the  hospital  before  proper  influences 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so? — I  think  that  many  would 
absent  themselves;  they  would  leave  for  a  very 
little  cause. 

6187.  My  question  first  is  whether  they  would 
come  of  themselves  to  the  hospital  if  they  were 
not  compelled,  and  I  think  you  say  that  they 
would  not?  — Very  many  of  them  would  not 
come  ;  they  would  absent  themselves. 

6188.  Then  I  think  you  say  that,  having  come, 
they  would  leave  before  proper  influence  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? — -I  give  that  as 
mv  opinion,  knowing  their  disposition  so  well ;  if 
a  little  sliglit  is  put  upon  them  they  make  a 
mountain  of  it  and  will  rush  away. 

6189.  You  think  some  restraint  necessary  ? — 
I  think  some  restraint  is  necessary. 

6190.  Do  these  Acts,  to  your  knowledge, 
exercise  any  deterrent  influence  upon  the  women, 
particularly  the  young  women;  ihat  is,  do  they 
prevent  them  from  entering  upon  an  immoral 
life  ? — Naturally  I  think  they  would  do  so.  A 
young  girl  when  she  first  falls  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  brought  under  these  Acts  and  submitted  to 
these  examinations,  may  have  a  horror  of  it,  and 
that  may  act  as  a  deterrent  on  them. 

6191.  Of  course  that  would  be  the  case  before 
she  had  got  hardened  to  the  life  ? — When  they 
get  hardened  they  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it. 

6192.  You  have  come  across  hundreds  of  these 
women.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  on 
their  part  about  their  having  been  subjected  to 
harsh  or  cruel  treatment? — No,  nevei*. 

6193.  By  the  doctors  or  by  the  police  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Acts  ? — 
There  never  was  a  complaint  made  to  me. 

6194.  You  have  known  Cork  since  you  were  a 
boy.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  you  can  speak 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  general 
morality  of  the  town  both  before  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Acts.  Will  you  give  us  your 
opinion  on  that  subject? — With  regard  to  the 
time  before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts,  I  can 
hardly  give  you  an  ojjinion  beyond  a  mere  pass- 
ing observation  as  to  what  I  saw  in  the  streets. 
I  may  say  that  as  a  boy  I  had  a  horror  of  going 
through  the  streets  at  night  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  conduct  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes-  At 
present  anyone  walking  through  the  streets  will 
see  no  such  thing.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
respectable  woman,  not  one  case  out  of  a  hundred, 
would  ever  meet  with  an  insulting  word. 

6195.  Contrasting  the  condition  of  the  streets 
now  with  their  condition  when  you  were  a  boy, 
there  is  a  very  great  impr.tvement  ? — Certainly, 
a  most  marked  improvement  ;  I  was  six  years 
away  from  Cork  at  college  ;  but  when  I  came  to 
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Mr.  Oihonie  Alorr/an — continued, 
observe  the  streets  after  that,  there  was  certainly 
an  improvement. 

6196.  When  were  those  Acts  introduced  into 
Cork?— In  1869,  I  think. 

6197.  As  between  the  period  before  1869 
and  since,  have  you  noticed  any  improvement  ? 
— For  some  time  previous  to  1869  I  was  in 
college;  from  1864  to  1870. 

6198.  Then  you  cannot  speak  as  to  that  period. 
I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  what  you  know  of  your 
own  personal  knowledge  ;  as  between  the  state 
«f  things  before  1864  and  since  1870,  you  have 
noticed  a  marked  improvement,  I  understand  ?— 
Yes  ;  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streets. 

6199.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improve- 
ment ?— As  far  as  the  city  of  Cork  is  concerned, 
I  attribute  it  to  two  causes.  First,  these  women 
are  better  looked  after  since  these  Acts  have 
been  introduced.  They  know  if  they  make  them- 
selves remarkable  in  the  streets  there  are  certain 
policemen  to  look  after  them  ;  and  although  they 
may  not  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Acts  for  a  stated  time,  still  they  know  that  the 
police  are  there  to  see  how  they  conduct  them- 
selves. 

6200.  They  know  that  some  one  has  an  eye 
npon  them  ? — They  know  that  thoroughly  well, 
and  it  has  more  effect  upon  them.  If  one  of 
these  women  conducts  herself  outrageously  in  the 
streets,  when  she  is  brought  into  the  hospital  the 
fact  is  reported  :  I  get  to  hear  from  the  police  that 
she  has  been  conducting  herself  in  that  vray,  and 
I,  of  course,  utilise  that  information  and  speak  to 
her  of  her  bad  life  and  the  outrageous  scandal 
she  has  created,  and  it  may  probably  have  an 
effect  upon  her. 

6201.  You  say  when  she  is  brought  in  there  is 
a  report? — I  always  ask  the  police  individually 
myself  with  regard  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  every  woman  who  passes  through  the  Lock 
hospital ;  I  ask  what  they  know  about  her. 

6202.  The  police  thus  become  channels  through 
Avhichyou  obtain  information  as  to  the  particulars 
of  each  woman,  which  information  you  afterwards 
utilise? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopivood. 

6203.  What  police  are  you  referring  to  :  all 
the  police  ? — Those  especiallj-  appointed  under 


the  Acts. 
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6204.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
police  who  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Acts  ? 
— Certainly  I  thought  it  part  of  my  duty  to  know 
them  ;  they  could  give  me  information  that  might 
be  useful  to  me  ;  if  any  girl,  for  instance,  had 
been  acting  carelessly  or  negligently,  if  I  saw  her 
in  company  with  a  woman  whom  I  knew  to  be 
registered,  or  if  I  met  her  at  the  street  corner, 
I  could  easily  ask  the  police  if  they  had  seen  any 
strange  young  girl  going  about  with  such  and 
such  woman. 

6205.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  they 
have  acted  harshly  or  cruelly,  or  even  indis- 
creetly ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  case. 

6206.  You  were  going  to  state  a  second  cause 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgun — continued, 
for  the  improvement  ? — It  has  reference,  pro- 
bably, to  the  city  of  Cork  alone ;  the  jiriests  in 
Cork  a  few  years  ago  were  determined  to  put 
down  the  public  prostitution  that  existed,  and 
the  public  brothels  in  the  parish  of  St.  Finbtir. 
There  was  one  street  which  contained  probablj- 
12  or  14  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the  priests  de- 
termined to  clear  out  the  whole  nest ;  it  was  in 
a  back  lane  or  alley  ;  we  took  public  action  ;  we 
called  on  the  peoj^le  attached  to  our  confraterni- 
ties to  assist  us  ;  and  by  bringing  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  question,  all  these  houses  were 
shut  up. 

Mr.  Stansftld. 

6207.  "Which  houses? — "Where  these  women 
lived  and  carried  on  public  prostitution. 

6208.  All  throughout  the  city  of  Cork  ?— At 
the  present  moment  I  do  not  think  in  the  city 
of  Cork  there  is  one  house  over  which  you  could 
write  "  bi-othel." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6209.  "What  time  was  this? — Between  two 
and  three  years  ago. 

6210.  I  think  that  has  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  public  morality  of  the  city  ? — The  act  which 
Avas  done  then  has  practically  been  continued  since, 
because  any  priest  who  hears  of  any  of  these 
women  settling  down  in  this  or  that  district  rmder 
his  charge  immediately  goes  there,  and  he  will  not 
allow  them  to  settle  down  in  any  respectable 
locality  or  in  any  locality,  and  he  exercises  his 
influence  to  get  them  out  of  the  district. 

6211.  You  say  that  was  two  or  three  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

6212.  Before  that  period,  had  you  observed 
this  improvement  of  which  you  sjieak  ? — Yes, 
certainly ;  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  conduct  of  these  women  in  the  street  even 
before  that. 

6213.  Had  this  anything  to  do  with  the  Con- 
tagions Diseases  Acts;  were  you  assisted  by  the 
police  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Acts?  — Certainly  ;  the  information  which  I 
sometimes  got  through  the  Lock  hospital  enabled 
me  to  give  information  to  my  brother  priests,  so 
as  to  put  down  these  brothels. 

6214.  Of  the  two  causes  you  have  mentioned 
as  leading  to  the  improvement  of  the  morality 
and  decency  of  the  town  of  Cork,  the  first  cause 
was  entirely  due  to  the  Acts  ;  is  that  so? — The 
first  is  the  introduction  of  the  Acts,  I  think  ;  that 
is  my  opinion. 

6215.  And  as  regards  the  second;  it  has  been 
only  in  operation  for  the  last  two  or  three  years ; 
that,  you  say,  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  Acts, 
but  still  the  priests  who  were  engaged  in  that 
good  work  were  materially  assisted  by  the  police 
who  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Acts  ; 
is  that  so? — I  think  you  misunderstand  me;  1 
say  that  the  information  which  I  myself  was  able 
to  obtain  through  the  Lock  hospital  enabled 
the  priest  to  perpetuate  that  work  in  a  great 
measure.  If  some  of  these  women,  after  being 
turned  out  of  these  houses,  settled  down  in  some 
other  neiglibourhood,  it  would  become  known  to 
him.  (Ji  course  my  information  would  naturally 
come  through  the  oflicials  of  the  Lock  hospital, 
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Mr.  Otiborne  Morgan — continued, 
the  police  or  otherwise,  that  these  women  came 
from  such  and  such  a  district.  I  would  give 
that  information  to  the  priest  of  the  district, 
and  these  women  would  not  be  allowed  to  open 
a  new  house  of  ill-fame  there. 

6216.  I  ask  j-ou,  whether  you  are  of  opinion 
as  regards  that  second  cause,  that  somethino'  was 
indirectly,  at  auy  rate,  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  Acts? — Most  certainly,  in  that  way. 

6217.  Has  anything  else  been  done,  which 
would  account  for  the  suppression  of  this  public 
indecency  and  immorality  that  you  speak  of. 
Have  there  been  any  police  regulations,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  which  you  can  attribute  it,  except 
the  causes  you  have  stated  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  others. 

6218.  I  suppose  any  public  immorality  the 
policeman  can  stop  by  the  general  law? — But 
the  influence  on  individuals  certainly  came 
tlirough  the  lock  hospitals  and  ihrough  the  action 
of  the  priests  on  those  occasions. 

6219.  1  think  you  said  there  was  hardly  a 
house  in  Cork  over  which  you  could  now  write 
the  word  '"'brothel"? — -At  the  present  moment  ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  women 
of  the  town  and  that  prostitution  does  not  go  on  ; 
but  there  is  no  recognised  house  as  there  was 
some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

6220.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  number 
of  prostitutes  ? — From  the  return  supplied  to  me 
when  I  entered,  I  believe  the  number  was  over 
300.  That  was  the  number  I  registered  in 
1869. 

Mr.  Stanafeld. 

6221.  Do  you  know  the  number  now  ?— I  la- 
quired  last  year  and  it  was  150. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6222.  It  is  said  that  men,  if  they  find  they  can 
sin  with  impunity,  thatis  if  they  can  meet  with  clean 
women,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  do  so  :  do  you 
think  that  any  feeling  of  that  kind  is  likely  to 
influence  soldiers  and  others? — It  is  a  matter  not 
very  easy  to  be  come  at;  but  I  have  asked  10  or 
12  people  whether  they  committed  sin  because 
they, thought  they  would  be  frea  from  disease, 
and  the  answer  I  received  from  them  was  that 
they  never  thought  of  it.  Of  course  it  was  not 
a  question  I  could  put  except  in  very  rare  cir- 
cumstances. 

622.3.  In  your  opinion  this  supposed  immunity 
from  disease  does  not  lead  men  to  commit  forni- 
cation, who,  if  that  immunity  did  not  exist,  would 
be  deterred  from  it? — In  the  first  place  that  is 
rather  a  speculative  question.  In  the  second 
place,  the  only  practical  way  in  which  I  could 
get  at  it  was  by  asking  individuals,  and  I  did  ask 
eight  or  ten,  and  I  got  that  answer  invariably, 
that  they  really  did  not  give  a  thought  to  the 
matter. 

6224.  You  speak  of  having  reclaimed  a  number 
of  women  through  the  agency  of  the  hospital.  I 
believe  it  is  your  practice  in  every  case  to  do 
your  utmost  with  these  women  to  lead  them  to 
abandon  their  evil  lives  ? — No  woman  ever  passed 
through  the  hospital  without  being  asked  Ijy  me 
to  give  up  her  evil  life,  and  having  inducements 
held  out  to  her  to  do  so. 
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6225.  Yoit  go  on  in  your  work ;  if  you  fail 
once  or  twice  you  are  not  discouraged,  but  you 
still  go  on? — I  never  despair;  if  thej- come  to 
me  the  hundredth  time  I  give  them  the  same 
chances  as  I  did  the  first  time,  and  I  have  given 
doz:ens  of  chances  to  some  of  them. 

6226.  I  presume  the  inducements  you  bring 
to  bear  upon  them  are  those  of  religion  ? — Those 
of  religion  principally.  The  influence  of  a  Catholic 
priest  on  a  Catholic  fallen  woman  is  very  great ; 
from  childhood  they  always  look  up  to  him  as 
their  friend.  Very  probably  some  of  these  girls 
have  fallen  astray  from  some  of  the  confraternities 
which  we  have  in  our  parish,  where  we  know 
them  from  children,  and  where  they  have  grown 
up  young  women ;  we  make  it  a  point  to  know 
their  friends,  and  visit  them.  I  have  gone  forty 
miles  away  from  Cork  to  see  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  some  of  these  girls,  and  endeavour  to 
induce  them  to  do  something  for  their  daughters. 
In  some  cases  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
father  and  mother  to  send  the  daughtei'  away  to 
some  friends.  One  of  these  girls  was  sent  to 
America  by  her  father,  who  lives  forty  miles  from 
Cork. 

6227.  In  some  cases  you  have  failed?— I  have 
failed  miserably  often. 

6228.  But  failure  has  never  deterred  you  from 
repeating  your  attempt  ? — If  I  fail  miserably  to- 
day by  a  woman  becoming  thoroughly  bad,  I  show 
her  the  same  kindness  to-morrow  ;  it  is  my  duty 
never  to  say  a  harsh  or  unkind  word  to  any  one  of 
them.  A  priest  outside  the  hospital  has  the  mora- 
lity of  his-'district  and  people  committed  to  his  care; 
he  has  to  put  down  tlie  scandal  which  these  people 
create,  and  it  is  the  direction  given  by  my  superior 
never  to  say  an  unkind  word,  never  to  treat  them 
with  any  harshness. 

6229.  Those  instructions  are  faithfully  carried 
out  by  you  ? — -As  far  as  I  know. 

6230.  "With  results  which  appear  in  the  table 
you  have  handed  in? — Yes. 

6231.  Your  opinion  is  that  but  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Acts,  and  the  agencies  which  they 
have  introduced,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  have  brought  these  good  influences  to  bear 
upon  these  women? — There  is  a  fact  with  regard 
to  the  city  of  Cork  which  may  in  a  measure 
answer  that.  The  year  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Acts  there  was  only  one  Magdalen  Asj-lum 
conducted  by  the  sisters  of  charity,  in  which  there 
were  eighty  women;  when  the  Government  Acts 
were  being  introduced,  it  struck  the  superioress 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  conversions 
made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Acts. 
The  bishops  then  invited  the  sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  to  open  another  Magdalen  Asylum, 
and  the  result  at  present  is  that  the  number  in 
Peacock-lane  under  the  sisters  of  charity  is 
80,  and  the  number  in  the  Xew  Magdalen 
under  the  sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  150  or 
160. 

Sir  Henry  Wuljf. 

6232.  You  have  the  means  of  providing  for 
any  women  you  are  able  to  reclaim  ? — I  have  had 
to  send  them  to  other  Magdalen  Asylums  ;  a  girl 
perhaps  sent  into  an  asylum  in  Cork  has  her  ac- 
quaintances about  her,  and  she  breaks  down  ;  she 
is  naturally  disinclined  to  go  back  to  where  she  has 
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broken  down  before,  and  she  has  said  to  me.  "  If 
I  had  the  chance  of  getting  into  another  Magda- 
len Asylum  I  would  try  and  do  better ;  I  do  not 
like  to  go  back  where  I  broke  down." 


Mr.  OsU 


Mo) 


t)233.  It  is  the  fact  that  since  these  Acts  many 
more  jienitents  have  been  received  into  these 
Magdalen  Hospitals? — ^Yes ;  a  new  Magdalen 
has  been  built  altogether,  and  150  women  have 
been  admitted  into  it. 

6234.  Comparing  the  state  of  things  which  you 
have  described  existing  before  the  Acts,  and  the 
stale  of  things  existing  now,  you  attribute  the 
reformation  of  these  women  to  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  ?  — Tlie  day  on  whicli  the  new  Magdalen 
was  oj^ened  I  sent  in  the  first  batch  of  penitents 
myself;  that  was  nearly  nine  years  ago,  and  out 
of  that  batch  not  one  has  left  since ;  some  one  or 
two  have  died,  and  there  is  one  at  present  at 
Hammersmith;  she  went  on  so  well  for  eight  years 
that  she  was  sent  there  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  to  be  amongst  a  higher  class  of  peni- 
tents. 

6235.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  these  Acts 
necessitate  a  periodical  examination  of  these 
women  ? — Yes. 

6236.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  in- 
decent or  disorderly,  or  improper  scenes  outside 
the  houses  where  these  women  are  examined?  — 
Never. 

6237.  Do  you  know  the  house  where  they  are 
examined  ? — It  is  a  lodge  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

6238.  And  you  have  never  seen  any  disorderly 
or  indecent,  or  imjDroper  scenes  there  ? — Never  ; 
I  have  gone  to  the  hospital  when  these  wonifU 
were  in  the  lodge  under  examination;  in  fact, 
they  would  not  attempt  any  such  thing  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest  or  tiie  chaplain,  he  has  so 
much  influence  with  them  ;  in  fact,  the  very  car 
driver  who  might  drive  some  of  these  women  to 
the  hospital,  if  I  happened  to  be  at  one  end  of 
the  iane,  would  drive  lest  I  should  know  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  such  an  act. 

(1239.  Have  you  heard  of  any  disorderly  scenes 
enacted  outside  the  house  ? — I  never  heard  of 
any,  except  that  bad  language  might  sometimes 
be  used  by  these  women  under  the  influence  of 
drink  ;  they  might  use  oflPensive  language  or  get 
into  some  kind  of  scold,  but  beyond  that,  as  far 
as  my  personal  knowledge  goes,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  taken  place  ;  if  it  has  occurred  it  has 
never  been  reported  to  me. 

6240.  They  would  not  be  more  likely  to  use 
bad  language  under  the  influence  of  dnnk  there 
than  anywhere  else  ? — Not  at  all. 

6241.  You  would  attribute  that  simply  to  drink 
and  not  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  Acts  have  affected  it. 

6242.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  women  not 
better  behaved  and  more  orderly? — I  have  not 
seen  of  late  years  the  open  immorality  and 
obscenity  in  the  streets  of  Cork  that  I  noticed 
when  a  boy  ;  whether  it  struck  nie  more  as  a  boy 
than  it  would   do   afterwards,  I   cannot  possibly 

.say. 

6243.  Do  you  believe  that  these  examinations 
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tend  to  degrade  these  women  ;  that  they  are  de- 
gradin  g  and  demoralizing  to  them? — Well,  I  think 
that  a  young  girl  who  on  her  first  fall  from  virtue 
is  brought  under  these  Acts  may  feel  a  horror  of 
the  examination  ;  but  that  brings  her  to  a  feeling 
of  degradation  to  which  she  has  brought  herself 
by  her  own  conduct,  and,  labouring  under  the 
feeling  she  comes  under  my  influence  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  it  may  be  one  of  the  arguments  used  by 
me  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her  mode  of  life. 

6244.  Do  you  think  that  the  more  hardened 
women  feel  it? — They  would  not  speak  of  it  to 
me  ;   certainly  no  one  ever  did. 

6245.  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  these  periodi- 
cal examinations  as  bringing  the  women  under 
your  influence  in  the  hospital ;  without  these 
examinations,  I  presume,  they  would  not  be 
brought  under  your  influence,  would  they  ? — 
That  is  what  I  said  before,  that  I  thought  some 
com])ulsion  was  necessary. 

6246.  "Would  you  say  that  ajieriodical  examina- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  ground  the  com- 
pulsion which  is  brought  to  bear  on  them,  or  can 
you  suggest  any  other  way  in  which  these  women 
could  be  compulsorily  brought  under  your  in- 
fluence except  by  these  examinations? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

6247.  I  understand  that  you  have  known  Cork 
all  your  life,  or  nearly  so ;  was  there  any  Lock 
hospital  accommodation  in  Cork  before  this  one 
was  started,  do  you  know  ? — I  could  not  tell,  ex- 
cept in  the  workhouse, 

6248.  Except  the  workhouse,  do  you  know  of 
any  other  ? — No. 

6249.  This  hospital,  I  presume,  is  managed  by 
a  committee  of  private  persons,  is  it  not,  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government  ;  or  is  it  entirely  a 
Government  hospital  ? — .All  the  officials  are  Go- 
vernment officials,  I  believe. 

6250.  Are  you  clear  about  that ;  it  is  not  so  at 
Devouport  and  other  places,  1  think  ? — They  are 
all  paid  by  the  Government,  I  believe ;  all  the 
officials,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  th^police, 
who  do  not  come  tinder  the  .Act  exactly  ;  the  only 
one  who  is  practically  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital. 

6251.  As  far  as  you  know,  you  believe  it  to  be 
a  Government  hospital  ?— Yes,  it  is  called  so. 

6252.  Perhaps  your  information  is  not  very 
accurate  upon  that  ? — It  is  called  the  Government 
hospital.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  particulars, 
but  the  officials  connected  with  it  are  paid  for 
their  special  services  by  the  Government;  the 
matron  aud  the  nurses  are  all  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment . 

6253.  Before  the  Acts  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  except  the  relief  that  might  be  given  at 
the  workhouse  :  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  priest  was  severed  from  these  women  by  the 
natural  feeling  of  the  odium  that  might  attach  to 
a  priest  being  seen  in  those  quarters  of  the  town  ? 
— Certainly. 

6254.  So  that,  practically,  these  women  were 
without  anybody  to  care  for  them  ? — Yes,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases. 

6255.  Unless,  as  you  say,  you  were  sent  for  in 
cases  of  special  emergencv  ? — Yes. 

6256.  Then 
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6256.  Then  it  occurred  to  your  brotherhood 
and  some  other  persons  in  the  place  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Acts  to  establish  more 
refuges  and  Magdalen  asylums? — As  I  have  stated, 
when  T  came  on  the  mission  I  found  these  Acts 
in  operation  ;  and  one  of  the  points  of  information 
given  to  me,  I  cannot  say  from  what  source,  was, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Good  Shepherds  was 
brought  about  principallj'  by  the  carryino;  out  of 
these  Acts. 

6257.  That  is,  after  the  Acts  were  instituted 
some  of  the  priesthood,  and  others,  set  themselves 
to  prepare  refuges:  if  these  refuges  had  been  pre- 
pared before,  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  salutary  effect  might  have  been  produced  ?--If 
the  priest  could  bring  his  influence  to  bear  on 
these  women  he  very  probably  would  be  able  to 
send  more  into  the  Magdalen  asylums  than  had 
been  sent. 

625.S.  At  all  events  we  have  the  fact  that  be- 
fore these  Acts  Cork  was  not  provided  with  these 
means  of  reclaiming  the  women  ? — ^^It  only  had 
one  Magdalen  asylum  ;  now  it  has  tuo. 

6259.  Then  without  these  Magdalen  asylums 
what  would  the  Act  have  done  for  the  women 
whom  you  saw  in  the  hospital  ? — I  am  only  deal- 
ing with  facts.  The  Magdalens  were  there.  The 
object  was  to  try  and  induce  the  women  to  go  to 
them,  and  I  used  the  Government  Acts  to  carry 
out  that. 

6260.  But  without  these  asylums  you  could 
not  have  effectuated  your  desire  to  reclaim  them? 
— If  I  had  not  the  means  of  reclaiming  ihem  I 
could  not. 

6261.  Then  to  the  Magdalen  asylums  is  due  a 
great  fleal  of  the  reclamation  ? — After  leaving  the 
Lock  hospital.  The  Lock  hospital  is  used  as  the 
means  of  sending  them  to  the  Magdalens.  Then 
I  depend  on  the  influence  of  the  asylum  to  cause 
them  to  persevere. 

6262.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  offer  any 
opinioii  upon  the  Acts  themselves,  as  an  act  of 
legislation  ? —Except  so  far  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  I  think  these  women  without  some 
compulsion  could  not  be  brought  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  the  priest. 

6263.  ^  on  speak  to  tlie  effect  of  bringing  the 
minister  of  religion  to  them  under  proper  in- 
fluences in  the  hospital  '. — Yes. 

6264.  You  adopt  then,  I  suppose,  the  words  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  and  regard  the  Acts  as  a 
"  legal  fact,"  and  you  give  no  opinion  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  in  morals  in  passing  them  ? — As  I 
said  before,  I  never  knew  anything  occurring 
under  these  Acts  that  would  be  deemed  immoral. 
I  have  never  known  immorality  introduced  by 
these  Acts,  or  brought  about  by  them,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  as  far  as  Cork  is  concerned. 

6265.  But  as  to  the  question  of  providing 
women  for  men,  do  you  offer  any  opinion  upon 
that  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  is  thatthe  men  are  not  influenced 
in  the  way  suggested. 

6266.  I  am  speaking  of  the  State  providing 
clean  women  for  men  ;  have  you  turned  your 
ideas  to  that  subject  at  all? — Not  further  than  I 
have  already  stated  in  my  examination. 

6267.  Then  with  regard  to  the  ■  question  as  to 
whether  safety  has  any  effect,  you  say  you  only 
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give  a  speculative  opinion  except  as  to  the 
instances  you  have  mentioned  ? — My  reason  for 
saying  so  is  that  it  is  a  matter  which  a  priest  can- 
not very  well  ask  a  person  about.  It  was  only 
when  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  I  could 
judge  that  I  might  fairly  put  the  question,  that 
I  have  done  so.  I  did  it  in  eight  or  ten  instances, 
I  think,  and  they  told  me  they  never  passed  a 
thought  on  the  matter. 

6268.  I  think  you  described  among  the  effects 
of  the  Acts  on  which  you  placed  reliance,  that 
the  police  employed  in  this  matter  could  give 
you  and  others  of  your  brotherhood  information 
about  the  young  giids  likely  to  go  astray  or  in 
bad  company  ? — Yes,  they  could  do  that. 

6269  I  think  you  said  that  sometimes  officers 
gave  to  you,  or  some  of  your  brotherhood,  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  bad  compatiy  these  girls 
were  keeping  ;  those  who  had  not  fallen  ? — Yes, 
I  have  had  such  information  as  that  given  to  me. 

6270.  Does  not  that  open  the  objection  that 
the  police  must  look  after  respectable  women  as 
Avell  as  unrespectable  women  ?— The  direction, 
as  I  understand,  given  to  the  police,  on  which  I 
spoke  to  them  over  and  over  again,  was  that  they 
were  to  take  no  notice  of  any  girl  who  was  not 
in  company  with  n  registered  prostitute.  If  two 
girls  were  giddy  about  the  street  they  were  not 
taken  special  notice  of. 

6271.  Suppose  a  girl  was  with  ;i  prostitute 
who  was  not  registered,  would  they  then  look 
after  her? —Certainly  not;  I  do  not  think  she 
comes  under  the  Acts  until  she  is  found  either 
in  company  with  a  registered  prostitute,  or  in 
one  of  the  recognized  houses. 

6272.  They  must  find  out  that  she  is  a  prosti- 
tute before  she  is  put  under  the  Acts  ? — I  believe 
that  is  the  case,  but  I  have  not  read  the  Act  very 
accurately.  My  impression  is  that  no  woman  is 
supposed  to  coiiie  under  the  Acts  unless  she  is 
found  in  the  company  of  registered  prostitutes, 
or  in  a  recognised  brothel,  and  even  then  when  a 
policeman  sees  a  young  girl  in  the  company  of  a 
registered  prostitute  his  dutj-,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  not  immediatelj'  to  arrest  the  giid,  but 
to  tell  her,  "  You  are  in  bad  company :  this 
woman  is  leading  a  bad  life  ;  you  had  better  go 
home,  and  not  be  keeping  such  company." 

6273.  Y'ou  are  probably  not  aware  that  the 
policeman  has  no  power  to  arrest  any  woman? — 
I  mean  to  bring  her  under  the  Acts.  That  is  my 
reading  of  the  Acts. 

6274.  Witii  regard  to  the  moral  influences  of 
the  hospital,  as  1  understand  you,  the  tendency 
is  to  secure  the  reclamation  of  those  who  are  not 
hardened  ;  young  girls  ? — Of  all. 

6275.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
success  was  chiefly  amongst  those  who  were  not 
hardened  ? — I  could  hardly  state  that  off-hand, 
because  I  have  before  my  mind  cases  of  women 
whom  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  end.  I  could  hardly  give  you  a 
per-centage. 

6276.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  women  do  iiot 
remain  on  the  streets  above  two  or  three  years, 
as  a  rule  ? — 1  have  not  gone  into  that. 

6277.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  your 
greatest  number  of  successes  has  not  been  amongst 
those    Women  who    have   earliest   taken    to   the 
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streets,  or  most  recently  ? — Without  giving  the 
exact  numbers,  it  seems  natural  that  they  would 
take  impressions  soonest,  before  those  who  have 
become  hardened. 

6278.  Those  are  the  ones  who  have  the  greatest 
horror  of  the  examination  you  say  ? — I  prefaced 
that  by  saying  that  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to 
me  with  regard  to  the  examination  ;  but  it  struck 
me  naturally  that  a  girl  in  her  first  fall  from 
purity  would  shrink  from  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6279.  Xone  of  these  girls  spoke  to  you  on  the 
subject  ? — Xo. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

6280.  If  the  horror  of  the  first  examination 
was  great,  the  horror  of  the  second  examination 
would  be  less,  and  the  third  still  less  ? — Xaturally, 
I  suppose. 

6281.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  have  a 
hardening  effect  upon  the  women  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  examination  influences  the  hard- 
ening so  much  as  the  influence  of  bad  companions 
on  the  life.  It  is  the  life  that  hardens  them  and 
makes  them  a  little  callous  perhaps  to  the  exam- 
ination. 

6282.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  or  did  you 
notice  that  the  women  were  older  in  this  business 
of  prostitution  ? — I  think  they  are  about  the  same 
age  as  at  first;  I  have  a  return  of  the  ages  from 
the  medical  men. 

6283.  Has  not  the  age  risen  to  30  and  35  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  had  women  in  the  Lock  hospital  over 
35  years  of  age. 

6284.  Some  have  been  eight  or  nine  years  on 
the  register  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  daresay  some 
of  them  have  been  eight  or  nine  years. 

6285.  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  brothels,  were  you  sjDeaking  of  the 
city  of  Cork  proper  '. — Yes. 

6286.  Is  there  a  district  besides  the  city  of 
Cork,  or  outside  it? — The  city  proper  extends 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre ;  it  is  all  city. 
We  have  not  in  Cork  v/hat  you  call  large  sub- 
urbs, as  in  other  cities. 

6287.  When  you  spoke  cf  suppressing  brothels 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  you  did  not  mean  exclusively 
within  the  city  limits  ? — Within  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  ;  of  course  the  brothels  must  be  easy  of 
access  to  the  people  in  a  jjopulous  neighbour- 
hood. 

6288.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  size  of  the 
district  under  the  Acts  ? — I  suppose  about  half  a 
mile  round  the  city  ;  all  I  ever  read  was  the  city 
of  Cork. 

6289.  Do  you  know  that  the  Acts  extend  to  a 
large  district  all  round  ? — There  are  a  good  many 
towns  within  18  or  20  miles  not  under  the 
Acts. 

6290.  Do  you  know  the  radius  of  the  Acts 
round  the  town  ;  is  it  10  miles  or  15  ? — I  really 
do  not  know  the  radius. 

6291.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  police 
would  not  allow  the  women  in  twos  or  threes  to 
settle  down  in  a  particular  locality ;  of  course 
that  makes  the  police  judges  whether  the  two  or 
three  women  are  prostitutes  ? — I  spoke  not  of 
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the  police  but  of  the  priests.  The  people  when 
they  see  any  of  these  suspicious  characters  settling 
down  go  to  the  priests  and  tell  them. 

Colonel  Dif/hy. 

6292.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  general 
feeling  of  the  priests  in  regard  to  the  Acts;  is  it 
for  or  against? — It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot 
speak  definitely,  because,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  are  many  priests  in  the  city  of  Cork  who  do 
not  even  know  where  the  Lock  hospital  is.  If, 
for  instance,  I  had  to  go  away  for  a  day,  and 
asked  a  brother  priest  to  take  my  place,  I  should 
have  to  show  him  the  way  to  it,  unless  he  was 
a  priest  officially  connected  with  the  Lock  hospi- 
tal ;  the  others  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the 
practical  working  of  thehospital.  There  are  senior 
priests  in  the  city  who  know  all  about  it.  My 
own  parish  priest,  Dean  Neville,  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Acts 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  are  beneficial. 
He  not  only  said  that,  but  showed  it  practically, 
by  doing  what  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
parish  priest  in  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  He 
has  visited  the  hospital  himself,  and  taken  an 
interest  in  the  patients,  assisting  some  of  them  to 
go  to  their  freinds  and  to  get  into  situations.  He 
has  spoken  to  me  about  one,  and  asked  me  to 
take  special  interest  in  this,  or  that,  or  the  other 
girl  that  he  might  have  met. 

Mr.  O'' Sliavghnessy. 

6293.  Have  you  ever  known  a  respectable  szirl, 
v>-hose  conduct  did  not  bring  her  within  the  Acts, 
complain  that  the  police  attempted  to  bring  her 
under  the  Acts? — No,  I  have  never  known  a  case 
where  a  respectable  girl  has  been  brought  under 
the  Acts  by  the  police  without  actually  deserving 
to  be  so  treated. 

6294.  You  say  you  advised  the  police  to  be 
cautious,  and  not  to  a'ttempt  to  bring  under  the 
Acts  any  girls  save  those  whom  they  saw  in  the 
company  of  prostitutes? — In  giving  that  advice, 
I  merely  repeated  to  them  what  I  understood  to 
be  the  words  of  the  Act  itself.  I  have  not  read 
the  Act  very  accurately,  but  that  is  my  impres- 
sion of  it. 

6295.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  where  they 
have  attempted  to  go  beyond  that  rule,  and  to 
bring  girls  under  the  Acts  who  were  not  in  com- 
pany with  prostitutes  ? — With  regard  to  the  men 
in  Cork  appointed  to  carry  out  these  Acts,  they 
are  exceedingly  cautious.  I  can  give  you,  for 
instance,  a  case  in  which  a  mother  comes  to  me 
and  tells  me  that  her  daughter  is  going  astray, 
remaining  out  with  young  men  all  night.  The 
mother  tells  the  girl  herself  that  she  is  going  on 
badly,  and  keeping  company  with  such  and  such 
people,  who  are  also  going  on  badly.  I  have 
gone  to  the  houses  of  parents  to  ask  about  their 
daughters,  and  I  have  spoken  to  the  police,  asking 
them  if  they  had  noticed  any  strange  girls  about 
a  certain  neighbourhood,  without  mentioning  any 
names,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  police  have 
told  me  that  they  saw  girls  out  late  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  1  have  actually  known  that  they 
have  seen  those  very  girls  of  whom  I  have 
spoken ;  but  still  they   took  no  action  whatever 

until 
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until  they  found  them  in  the  company  of  regis- 
tered prostitutes. 

6296.  Therefore  you  believe  the  police  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  Acts  with  tact  and  bene- 
fit ? — I  think  no  men  can  be  more  cautious  than 
the  Cork  police,  or  more  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
Acts  with  every  regard  to  the  people  who  come 
under  them. 

(3297.  Up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  there 
were  some  brothels  in  Cork  ? — Yes,  there  were  a 
great  many  up  to  three  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number.  There  must  have  been 
20  or  30  I  should  think. 

6298.  Do  you  knew  whether  many  of  the  girls 
who  found  their  way  into  the  Lock  hospital 
under  the  Acts  were  girls  who  had  been  in  these 
brothels  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

6299.  Can  you  say  whether,  previous  to  the 
suppression  of  these  brothels,  there  was  any 
collusion  between  the  police  and  the  keepers  of 
these  brothels ;  I  mean  collusion  to  the  extent  of 
overlooking  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  brothel 
keepers? — I  think  not. 

GoOO.  Overlooking  any  disorderly  conduct  on 
their  part ;  you  do  not  think  there  was  any  such 
collusion  1 — I  do  not  think  so.  If  there  had  been 
I  think  I  should  know  it,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
these  women  have  a  great  regard  and  reverence 
for  their  priests,  and  I  should  soon  hear  it  from 
themselves.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  a  com- 
plaint to  make  if  they  were  smarting  under  some 
little  injury  or  fancied  injury. 

6301.  You  do  not  think  the  Act  has  led  to 
anything  like  giving  facilities  for  that  organi- 
sation of  prostitution  in  Cork  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

6302.  Practically  the  clergy  in  attempting  to 
suppress  the  brothels  have  found  these  Acts  a 
considerable  assistance  through  the  information 
given  to  them? — Through  the  information  we 
have  got  we  have  often  been  enabled  to  put  down 
some  of  these  houses. 

6303.  I  presume  that  you,  and  perhaps  you 
could  speak  for  the  Catholic  clergy  too,  would 
object  to  any  system  of  State  interference  that 
would  license  brothels  as  is  done  ia  certain  coii- 
Tinental  towns? — That  is  the  system  existing  in 
France. 

6304.  You  would  object  to  that? — We  would 
not  have  it  at  all. 

6305.  You  do  not  think  that  the  present 
system  of  compulsory  examination  leads  to  any- 
thing in  that  direction  ? — I  think  not.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  to  make  me  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

6306.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  ojilnion  of 
the  citzens  of  Cork  outside  the  clergy,  so  far  as 
you  know  it,  vnth  regard  to  the  effect  of  these 
Acts? — It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  speak 
to  the  people  or  ask  their  opinion.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  great  aim  of  a  priest  in  these 
Lock  hospitals  is  to  do  the  work  as  secretly  as 
he  can,  without  letting  the  public  know  much 
about  it  :  but  I  have  some  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  might  probably  hear  of  the  work  being 
done.  The  Institution  of  the  Good  Shepherd's 
Asylum  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  numbers  who  were  going  In,  and 
I  have  heard  them  speaking  very  highly  of  the 
good  effect  produced  in  that  way  through  the 
Lock  hospital. 
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6307.  Have  you  heard  of  any  protest  against 
the  system  from  any  of  your  fellow-citizens  ? — I 
have  not  personally.  I  have  seen  posters  on  the 
■walls  of  the  city,  and  tha  names  of  persons  living 
in  Cork. 

6308.  That,  I  suppose,  has  been  an  organised 
movement  against  the  Acts  ? — It  seemed  to  be  so. 

6309.  Amongst  your  acquintance  in  the  city 
have  you  found  any  people  who  protested  against 
these  Acts  ? — No  one  did  so  to  me  personally. 

6310.  Or  to  any  clergyman  to  your  knoNV- 
ledge? — I  never  heard  any  cleigyman  who  is 
aware  of  the  working  of  the  Act  say  so. 

6311.  You  said  that  in  eight  or  nine  cases  in 
which  you  found  liberty  to  ask  questions  yoti 
■were  told  that  the  prospect  of  freedom  from 
disease  was  not  an  Inducement  to  the  individual 
to  whom  you  spoke  to  commit  sin? — Not  ex- 
actly an  Inducement ;  it  never  entered  into  their 
minds  practically. 

6312.  In  addition  to  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience with  these  persons,  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  had  heard  from  other  clergy- 
men of  experience  on  the  mission  a  similar 
opinion  given  ? — Yes,  I  have  asked  them  within 
the  last  10  days. 

6313.  That  was  their  opinion? — That  was 
their  opinion.  I  spoke  to  a  clergj^man  who  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  military  and  knows 
them,  and  his  answer  was  that  probably  when  a 
man  commits  sin,  whether  he  has  a  red  jacket  or 
not,  he  will  act  very  much  in  the  same  way.  He 
told  me  that  tite  military  had  told  him  that  they 
hardly  ever  passed  a  thought  on  It,  they  simply 
■went  out  and  determined  to  commit  sin,  to  go 
"  on  the  spree,''  and  did  not  give  the  matter  a 
thought. 

63 14.  You  are  aware  that  the  city  of  Limerick 
is  not  under  tiie  Acts? — Yes. 

63 15.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  induce  any 
of  the  authorities  at  the  Good  Shepherd's  Con- 
vent at  Limerick  to  send  down  some  of  their 
penitents  to  your  Lock  hosjiital? — Yes,  they 
have  often  had  girls  from  Limerick  In  Cork 
Lock  Hospital ;  natives  of  Limerick  who  have 
led  their  bad  lives  in  that  city.  With  regard  to 
some  of  the  women  who  have  come  from  a  dis- 
tance in  that  vvay,  I  have  often  asked,  "  What 
brought  you  here  ?"'  and  I  have  got  the  answer 
more  than  once  that  they  heard  that  they  were 
so  well  treated  and  taken  care  of,  and  that 
everybody  was  kind  to  them,  trying  to  make 
them  good  ;  that  they  came  of  their  own  accord. 
Others  were  induced  by  the  nuns  to  come  from 
Limerick  to  Cork  Lock  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 
G316.  They  were  diseased,  of  course  "^ —Yes  ; 
when  they  are  diseased  they  cannot  be  retained 
for  treatment  in  the  Asylum,  and  then  they 
come  to  the  Government  hospital.  We  have 
had  them  frequently  in  the  Cork  Lock  Hospital 
from  the  Magdalen  asylum,  and  when  they 
leave  the  hospital  I  induce  them  to  go  back 
again  to  the  asylum. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan, 
6317.  They  are  not  treated  medically  in  the 
asylum?  —  They   have    medical    treatment,    but 
V  N  3  sometimes 
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sometimes  they  get  disconteuted,  and  often  thej' 
make  some   excuse  to  get  out,  but  I  endeavour 
to  induce  them  to  go  back  to  the  asvlura. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6318.  Do  you  find  cases  of  women  going  direct 
from  the  hospital  to  one  of  these  asylums  ? — A 
vast  majority  of  those  going  from  the  Lock  hos- 
pital are  sent  by  me  into  the  Magdalen's. 

6319.  They  go  owing  to  your  persuasion? — 
Yes,  the  moment  they  are  discharged. 

6320.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  any  system 
of  voluntary  examination  that  these  women 
would  submit  themselves  to  it  ? — Some  would, 
but  I  think  a  great  many  would  not. 

6321.  Therefore  this  obligatciry  examination 
often  detects  disease  where  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  detected  ? — Very  probably. 

6322.  You  are  positive  that  no  women  have 
ever  been  annoyed  by  false  accusations  on  the 
part  of  the  police  ? — Never. 

6323.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  such 
case? — No,  and  I  not  only  know  the  women,  but 
1  know  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  every  one 
belonging  to  them. 

6324.  There  is  no  esi^ionage  on  the  part  of 
the  police  for  bringing  in  women? — I  do  not 
think  they  would  attempt  it  in  Cork;  the  women 
would  tell  on  each  other. 

Mr.  Stunsfeld. 

6325.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  prior 
to  the  Acts  it  was  impossible  for  a  jiriest  to  visit 
even  a  dj-inu'  prostitute  in  a  brothel  for  fear  df 
tlic  odium  that  would  attach  to  his  name '.' — Ex- 
ceju  under  certain  circumstances  which  I  stated. 
A  priest  who  was  my  senior  in  the  parish  when 
I  came  on  my  mission,  Canon  Maguire,  appointed 
a  house  in  the  next  street  to  the  brothels  where, 
if  a  girl  was  not  dangerously  bad,  she  might  be 
taken  care  of,  so  that  the  priest  could  attend  her. 
Another  rule  of  the  priests  with  regard  to  at- 
tetidance  under  such  circumstances  is  this :  if  he 
is  called  to  a  house  of  ill-fame  to  see  a  dying 
girl,  he  is  bound  to  get  two  or  three  respectable 
parishioners  to  go  with  hiui  and  remain  in  the 
house  while  he  is  attending  the  sick  person. 

6326.  At  anj'  rate,  this  constitutes  practical 
duties  which  you  say  are  now  removed  ' — That 
difficulty  of  a  woman  being  in  danger  of  death 
may  exist  at  any  moment. 

6327.  Then  it  is  not  removed  ? — No. 

6328.  That  is,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  now  as  before  the  Acts  ? — If  she  gets  ill 
suddenly  in  erne  of  those  places,  the  case  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

6329.  Yo  say  you  liave  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
these  women  ;.  do  you  mean  simply  that  you  had 
facilities  for  seeing  them  in  the  hospital,  or  that 
you  had  greater  facilities  ;dfofor  seeing  them  out 
of  the  hospital  ? — The  facilities  outside,  as  long  as 
they  remain  bad,  are  pi-actically  the  same  in 
some  sense. 

6330.  Therefore  you  allude  to  the  facilities 
which  the  existence  of  the  hospital  gave  ? — In 
another  sense  ;  that  the  priest's  influence  was 
brought  more  immediately  to  bear  upon  them 
than  it  could  be  outside. 

6331.  This  facilitv  that  vou  find  of  meeting 


Mr.  Stunsfeld — continued, 
these  women  and  bringing  your  influence  to  bear 
ujjon  them  is  affbrded  you  by  the  existence  of 
the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6332.  You  expressed  an  opinion  that  some 
compulsion  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  girls  to 
go  to  this  hospital  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

6333.  You  have  just  said  that  girls  go  all  the 
way  from  Limerick  voluntarily?  —  These  are 
few. 

6334.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Cork  work- 
house took  venereal  cases  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  working  of  it  ;  I  have  not  studied  the 
matter  physically;  I  only  speak  of  it  with  regard 
to  my  own  action. 

6335.  AYill  you  repeat  whn,t  you  said  about 
the  segregation  wards  ? — If  a  girl  is  about  being 
discharged  from  the  Lock  hos|)ital,  if  she  objects 
to  go  into  the  Magdalen  asylum  (perhaps  she  has 
been  there  a  couple  of  times  before),  if  her 
friends  refuse  to  take  her,  my  object  is  to  prevent 
her  from  committing  sin,  and  I  ask  her  to  go 
to  the  union.  There  is  there  a  Lock  ward,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  No.  1  Ward. 

6336.  Then  they  huve  in  the  union  workhouse 
a  Lock  ward  ? — 1  do  not  know  about  the  medical 
treatment.  I  have  known  a  case  to  be  sent  from 
the  union  to  the  Lock  hospital  for  treatment. 

6337.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  treat 
the  cases  there,  but  you  do  know  that  they 
receive  women  of  that  character  ? — I  know 
that. 

6338.  And  they  place  them  in  what  you  call 
segregation  wards  apart  from  the  other  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  ? — There  is  a  little  misunder- 
standing. There  is  a  part  of  the  workhouse  set 
apart  for  these  women,  and  in  that  part  there  are 
segregation  wards  for  the  better  class. 

6339.  Those  who  are  disposed  towards  reform 
are  allowed  to  occupy  these  wards  ? — Yes,  they 
get  it  as  a  premium  on  their  good  conduct. 

6340.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  women, 
on  the  average,  in  that  purt  of  the  Cork  work- 
house ? — I  cannot  tell  the  exact  numbers.  A 
vast  majority  of  them  are  old,  broken  down, 
delicate  women. 

6341.  Can  you  give  me  an  approximation  of 
the  number  ? — I  should  think  between  100  and 
150. 

6342.  A  considerable  number  of  these  are 
really  broken  down  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

6343.  They  are,  therefore,  permanent  paupers  ' 
—Yes. 

6344.  I  presume  some  of  them  are  young 
women  requiring  medical  treatment  ?  —That 
may  be  so ;  it  seems  probable. 

6345.  Of  course  they  would  be  entitled  to 
demand  admission  ? — I  suppose  so. 

6346.  You  know  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  150  are  young  women  ? — A  certain  pro- 
portion are. 

6347.  What  proportion  ? — I  have  not  gone 
into  that ;   I  could  scarcely  tell  you. 

6348.  A  half? — I  should  not  think  as  many 
as  half.  Certainly  the  number  in  the  segrega- 
tion wards  is  verj-  small. 

6349.  My  fj[uestion  was,  what  piroportion  of 
the  150  women,  in  what  you  call  the  Lock  part  of 
the  Cork  workhouse,  are  women  under  30  years 
of  age  ? — Without  binding  myself  in  any  way.  I 
should  think  there  must  be  30  or  40,  perhaps. 

6350.  You 
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6350.  You  do  not  give  that  as  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Without  any  knowledge  at  all, 
except  simply  passing  through  and  seeing  them 
occasionally. 

6351.  And  all  those  women  come  there  of  the'.r 
own  free  will  ? — Not  all,  some  ;  they  come  in 
delicate  and  sick. 

6352.  Th^re  is  no  law  compelling  them  to  go? 
— Xo. 

0353.  Is  there  any  law  entitling  the  poor  law 
authorities  to  retain  them  until  they  are  cured  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

6354.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  such  a  law 
in  this  country  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

6355.  That,  of  course,  we  can  ascertain  for 
ourselves? — My  impression  is,  that  the  women 
in  the  Cork  union  can  demand  their  discharge  at 
any  moment. 

6356.  You  spoke  of  improved  order;  you  were 
not  disposed  to  speak  of  improved  order  from 
comparing  1869  with  a  subsequent  period,  but 
you  went  back  to  1864,  and  before  that  time  in 
your  early  days,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  at 
that  time  you  could  hardly  bear  to  go  out  of 
doors  at  night,  because  of  the  bad  language  and 
the  blasphemy  you  heard  in  the  streets? — Yes, 
I  often  heard  it  at  that  time. 

6357.  .Are  you  referring  to  blasphemy  from 
the  mouths  of  men  or  women  .' — From  these 
women.  I  refer  to  them  as  a  class.  They  used 
to  congregate  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
used  the  most  frightful  language. 

6358.  The  improvement  in  the  order  of  the 
streets  of  Cork  is  tiie  better  conduct  of  these 
registered  women  ;  that  they  do  not  now  swear 
and  blaspheme  as  the  same  class  of  women  did 
before  1864  ? — That  is  a  fact  that  has  come 
under  my  practical  experience. 

6359.  Could  you  point  out  to  the  Committee 
in  what  respect  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
have  improved  the  conduct  oi  these  women  ? — 
There  is  not  the  glaring  immorality  and  language 
that  I  noticed  iDefore. 

6360.  My  question  is,  how  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  have  operated  to  reform,  in  this 
respect,  the  manners  of  these  women  ? —  Very 
probably  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  in  the  hosjjital,  it  may  be,  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  and  then  their  knowing  that 
the  police  were  there  to  watch  them,  they  might 
not  like  to  be  brought  specially  under  notice. 

6361.  They  know  that  there  are  certain  per- 
sons watching  them,  and  those  persons  would 
report  their  conduct  from  time  to  time  ? — How 
otherwise  it  could  be  brought  about,  I  am  not 
able  to  say.     I  am  stating  the  fact. 

6362.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  enabling  the  police 
employed  under  the  Acts  to  insist  upon  order  in 
the  streets  ?—  Y''es,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

6363.  And,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  application 
of  the  law  is  concerned,  it  is  some  other  law  than 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  which  must  have 
been  brought  to  bear  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  pre- 
sume any  policeman  can  stop  public  immo- 
rality. 

6364.  But  besides  the  xiperations  of  other  laws 
than  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  your  im- 
pression is  that  certain  policemen  being  told  off 
to  watch  this  class  of  persons,  has  produced  this 
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beneficial  eflPect  ? — Well,  I  think  so,  and  the 
moral  influence  brought  to  bear  on  these  women, 
even  though  they  go  back  to  their  old  habits, 
oftentimes  isrevents  them  from  beins;  grossly  im- 
moral  m  the  streets. 

6365.  And  that  efi^ect  might  be  produced  by 
the  same  cause  under  a  law  not  including  the 
pei'iodical  compulsory  examination  of  wom.en, 
which  is  so  much  objected  to  ? — If  they  could  be 
brought  under  these  same  influences. 

6366.  Do  vou  know  the  Rev.  Father  Hegarty, 
of  Cork  ?— Yes. 

6367.  I  have  here  an  excerpt  from  a  paper 
called  the  "Cork  Constitution,"  of  24th  March, 
headed,  "  The  State  of  the  City,"  and  it  "  Re- 
ports a  case  in  wliicli  a  young  woman  named 
Honorah  Murphy  was  chai-ged  with  indecent 
conduct  in  the  public  street,  and  the  Rev.  Fsither 
Hegarty,  who  was  present  in  court,  said  that 
'  for  four  years  they  had  not  witnessed  anything 
like  the  prostitution  that  was  going  on  in  the 
city  at  night.  On  the  previous  evening  he  was 
coming  out  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church, 
when  he  observed  the  prisoner  indecently  be- 
having herself  opposite  the  chapel.  Two  men 
who  were  with  her  at  the  time  stood  their  ground 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  ran  away.  Were  it 
not  that  he  was  in  his  riibes  at  the  time,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  arrested  them.  If  the  magis- 
trates did  not  interfere  to  prevent  such  gross 
immorality,  the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to 
employ  again  some  of  the  Confraternity  men, 
and  if  he  were  forced  to  do  this,  he  would  some 
morning  startle  the  city  by  1  aving  those  gentle- 
men UJ3  there  instead  of  the  wretched  unfortu- 
nates. He  promised  to  electrify  the  city  some 
morning  by  having  three  or  four  of  them  in  the 
dock. ' "  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on 
this  subject? — I  presume  I  know  the  girl  in 
C[uestion,  but  it  is  an  individual  case  that  arose, 
and  Father  Hegarty  gave  his  opinion  about  it. 

6368.  Father  Hegarty  appears  to  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  somewhat  different  to  your 
own.  He  appears  to  have  said  that  ''  for  four 
years  they  had  not  witnessed  anything  like  the 
prostitution  that  was  now  going  on  in  the  city 
at  night "? — I  do  not  know  really  how  he  can 
state  it :  it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  very  practi- 
cally come  under  a  man's  notice,  as  a  rule.  These 
women  are  not  always  publicly  committing  pros- 
titution, and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  differ  with 
Father  Hegarty  in  his  statement. 

6369.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy ol'  this  report  ? — I  recollect  reading  it 
myself  at  the  time. 

6370.  What  is  Father  Hegarty  .' — He  Is  senior 
priest  in  one  of  the  churches.  I  was  working 
with  him  in  the  same  parish  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  I  know  him  very  intimately,  but  I  think 
he  made  rather  a  strong  assertion  in  that,  and 
we  told  him  so  at  the  time  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing it  together.  He  was  probably  smarting 
under  the  immorality  which  came  to  his  personal 
knowledge. 

6371.  But  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  his 
opinion  ;  has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  retracted 
that  opinion  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know  publicly. 

6372.  Or  privately? — Not  as  far  as  I  know; 
but  I  know  four  or  five  priests  were  speaking  to 
him   who  had  quite   as  much  opportunity,   and 
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•were  equally  bound   in  duty  to  be  out  at  night 
as  lie  was,  and  they  had  not  the  same  account  to 
give  at  all ;  it  was  his  individual  opinion. 

6373.  And  must  be  taken  with  that  of  others 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  you  have  given  us  the 
number  of  women  admitted  into  the  hospital 
within  certain  periods,  the  number  of  cases,  the 
number  of  reclamations  ;  we  liave  no  Parliamen- 
tary return  for  Ireland  equivalent  to  Captain 
Harris's  retiu-ns  as  to  English  stations ;  can  you 
supply  that  deficiency  to  any  extent ;  can  you 
give  me  the  number  of  women  on  the  register  at 
Cork  at  this  time  ? — Well,  I  did  not  take  down 
the  number  on  the  register  at  present,  but  I 
stated,  I  think,  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  150. 

6874.  Your  imjiression  is  at  this  moment  there 
are  about  150  women  on  the  register? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

6375.  How  many  Cork  women  are  there  in  the 
hospital? — These  are  matters  that  I  leave  more 
particularly  to  the  medical  officer.  I  simply  take 
up  the  cases  as  they  come  to  me  individually, 
and  do  my  best  with  them.  1  have  a  return  for 
^yhich  the  constable  in  charge  of  carrj'ing  out 
the  Acts  is  responsible,  and  he  gives  in  the 
year  1880,  "'Six  in  district:  women:  natives  of 
Cork." 

6376.  Those  are  what  we  call  "  new  admis- 
sions'.'?— Actually  in  the  hospital  at  present,  I 
think  there  can  only  be  20,  or  about  that. 

6377.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  women 
passed  through  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ;  take  any  twelve  months  you  like  ? — I  have 
not  made  up  such  a  return. 

6378.  Nor  the  number  of  cases  in  a  year? — 
The  return  of  individuals  for  the  time  I  v,-as 
chaplain  was  all  the  return  that  I  made  up. 

6379.  In  the  example  you  have  given  here, 
you  give  us  between  1872  and  1881,  693  women 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  the  number  of 
cases  numbered  during  the  same  period  2,310 ; 
so  that  on  an  average  every  one  of  these  women 
would  be  in  three  times  during  that  period  ? — 
About  that,  I  suppose. 

6380.  Are  you  aware  tliat  if  we  turn  to  the 
figures  in  our  English  districts,  the  proportion  is 
very  different,  and  the  per-centage  of  admissions 
compared  with  the  number  of  women  on  the 
register  has  been  gradually  growing  up,  and  that 
in  1880  it  is  76"48  per  cent.,  which  means  that 
each  woman  on  an  average  wss  in  the  hospital 
nearly  twice  in  the  course  of  one  year  ;  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  of  those  figures  '.' — I  have  seen 
those  figures.  These  figures  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned are  made  up  by  the  medical  officer  in 
charge.  1  simply  say,  granting  these  women  are 
in  hospital,  I  treat  them  in  such  and  such  a  way 
to  try  and  effect  their  moral  reformation.  As  to 
the  number  of  times,  it  does  not  affect  my  action 
with  regard  to  them. 

6381.  You  have  no  kaowledue  on  that  subject  ? 
— I  have  practically  avoided  all  reference  to 
disease  or  extension  of  disease.  I  have  left  that 
entirely  to  the  medical  officers,  and  simply  confine 
myself  to  moral  results  as  far  as  I  can  effect  them 
with  these  people. 

6382.  In  1869  your  impression  was  there  were 
between  300  and  400  on  the  register;  the  number 
now  is  150;   what  was  the  number  before  you 


Mr.  Stanifeld — continued, 
made   the   great  reforming   effort  to  which  you 
refer,  the  reduction  and  almost  the  extinction  of 
brothels;  in  what  year  was  it? — About  1877  or 
1S78. 

6383.  Immediately  before  you  made  that 
effort,  can  you  remember  the  number  of  women 
on  the  register? — I  think  it  was  something  a 
little  over  what  it  is  at  f)resent.  I  do  not  think 
very  much. 

6384.  Do  you  mean  that  this  admirable  effort 
which  succeeded  so  greatly  as  to  enable  you  now 
to  say  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  Cork  over  which 
the  word  "  brothel  "  could  fairly  be  written,  has 
been  followed  by  scarcely  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  prostitutes  ?  —  I  think  the  numbers 
seemed  to  have  lessened.  A  great  many  went 
out  of  the  city,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
to  acknowledge  that  such  a  state  of  things  must 
be  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is  ;  there 
must  be  such  women,  and  I  think  the  numbers 
somehow  have  been  creeping  up  a  little  after 
the  closing  of  those  houses. 

6385.  Have  the  brothels  again  increased  in 
number? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  brothel ; 
you  must  not  misunderstand  me  in  that.  The 
sin  is  going  on;  houses  admit  persons,  perhaps 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  the  moment  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  find  it  out  they  let  us  know, 
and  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  let  as  a  recog- 
nised brothel  at  all.  They  are  turned  out  of 
that  and  get  house-room  elsewhere.  We  cannot 
prevent  them  leading  bad  lives,  but  we  will 
make  those  bad  lives  as  troublesome  as  we  can. 

6386.  Do  not  you  think  that  action  on  your 
part  has  been  productive  of  great  and  j^ermanent 
good '.' — It  was  productive  of  great  good  to  the 
women  actuall}'  leading  bad  lives. 

6387.  Permanent  good? — It  has  on  the  moral 
tone  of  the  city;  but  whether  it  has  actually  re- 
duced the  numbers,  I  think,  is  doubtful  enough. 
I  may  base  mj-  answer  on  the  return  given  to 
me,  because,  as  I  tell  you,  I  did  not  keep  the 
number  of  admissions,  and  all  that. 

6388.  However,  whether  the  eftect  of  that 
great  operation  has  been  permanent  or  not,  you 
roused  public  opinion,  and  I  presume  it  has  in 
your  opinion  re-acted  upon  public  opinion  with  a 
favourable  moral  result  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
there  is  a  higher  moral  tone  introduced  in  that 
way. 

6389.  You  say  you  put  these  brothels  down 
by  rousing  public  opinion;  how  did  the  rousing 
of  public  opinion  enable  you  to  put  the  brothels 
down  ?— Because  we  caused  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement  about  the  neighbourhood.  We  went, 
supported  by  a  number  of  respectable  men,  be- 
longing to  the  confraternity.  We  walked  about 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  no  man  would  be  seen 
going  near  these  brothels.  That  acted  on  the 
neighbourhood  and  also  on  tlie  landlords,  who 
would  not  keep  these  people  in  the  houses. 

6390.  Had  you  recourse  to  any  law  enabling 
you  to  suppress  brothels,  or  was  the  suppression 
sim2>ly  a  consequence  of  the  assertion  of  public 
opinion? — I  think  it  all  resulted  from  that  ac- 
tion. 

6391.  There  were  no  prosecutions? — There 
were  no  prosecutions. 

6392.  The  owners  of  these  houses  found  the 
place  was  getting  too  hot  for  them,  and  they 
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were  shut  up,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  if  they 
have  been  re-opened  in  any  way  it  has  been,  as  I 
understand  you,  under  some  kind  of  disguise,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  get  at  them  now  than 
it  was  then? — That  is  the  existing  state  of 
tilings. 

6393.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  you  would 
account  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  action 
at  that  time  not  having  been  so  great  as  you 
had  hoped  it  might  have  been  ? — Of  course  these 
Avomen  get  lodgings  in  two's  and  three's,  where- 
as before,  there  were  30  or  40  of  them  living  in 
one  lane,  or  alley,  or  street. 

6394.  How  many  brothels  do  you  suppose  you 
practically  suppressed  for  the  time  by  your 
action  ? — I  must  fall  back  on  the  return  given  to 
me.  In  1869,  there  were  said  to  be  40  or  50 
brothels  in  Cork,  with  no  person  living  in  them 
except  well-known  prostitutes. 

6395.  And  these  40  or  50  existed  in  1877  or 
1878,  when  your  action  commenced? — I  do  not 
think  so  many  existed  as  that.  I  think  there 
were  not  so  many.  If  I  said  between  40  and  50 
for  one,  and  30  or  40  for  the  other,  I  think  I 
should  be  about  right. 

6396.  Between  30  or  40  houses  you  practi- 
cally shut  up  for  a  time  ;  those  houses  had  been 
allowed  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  police  to  exist 
ever  since  they  undertook  the  supervision  of  mo- 
rality in  Cork  ? — Of  course  they  had. 

6397.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  ages 
of  these  women  who  come  under  your  care  and 
notice  in  the  hospital  ? — I  did  not  keep  a  register 
of  the  ages,  but  I  asked  the  medical  officer  for  a 
return,  and  his  return  is  that  in  1869  there  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  63  women ;  under  18  years, 
30  women;  and  under  16  years,  seven.  In  the 
year  1878-79,  under  20,  there  were  20,  u-nder  18 
there  were  five,  and  under  16,  one,  who  when  she 
presented  herself  at  the  hospital,  immediately  left, 
and  went  to  her  parents,  and  did  not  come  back 
again. 

6398.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were 
under  the  age  of  21  ? — This  is  the  only  return  I 
have. 

6399.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  giving  any  special  authority  to  the 
police,  or  to  any  other  persons  in  dealing  with 
prostitutes  who  are  minors,  who  are  under  21  ? — 
I  have  not  read  the  Acts  very  particularly  with 
regard  to  all  these  enactments. 

6400.  Probably  you  will  take  it  from  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Acts  to  that  effect  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

6401.  You  say  in  1878  you  were  told  that  there 
were  20  under  that  age,  and  I  presume,  from 
your  experience  in  the  hospital,  you  found  the 
larger  proportion  was  amongst  the  young  ;  this 
number  of  20  is  a  certain  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Cork  ;  have  you  found 
in  the  hospital  itself  that  the  pi-oportion  of  young- 
women  is  larger  than  that?  — The  proportion  vary- 
ing from  18  to  20,  or  24  years  of  age,  is,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  the  age  without  getting  it  defi- 
nitely. 

6402.  The  result  of  your  hospital  experience 
is  this  :  that  the  cases  are  more  frequently  those 
of  younger  wonieu  than  of  old  and  hardened  pros- 
titutes?— I  do  not  exactly  speak  definitely  on  that 
point,  because  my  influence  will  very  naturally 
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have   more   effect   on   the    young   than   on    the 
hardened. 

6403.  I  am  speaking  of  those  in  the  hospital, 
because  you  see  them  all,  and  am  I  not  right  in 
my  surmise  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  arc  decidedly  young  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  young. 

6404.  I  believe  the  generally  received  medical 
opinion  is  that  young  women  are  much  more 
liable  to  the  disease  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I 
never  inquired. 

6405.  As  far  as  your  observation  is  concerned, 
you  have  seen  a  considerable  proportion  of  very 
young  women  in  the  hospital  under  your  charge. 
You  value  that  hospital  from  the  point  of  view  of 
your  reclamatory  functions? — I  value  it  simply  as 
a  means  of  their  reformation. 

6406.  You  are  not  further  assisted  by  the  law 
than  so  far  as  the  fact  assists  you  that  the  women 
are  in  the  hospital,  and  you  have  access  to 
them? — Certainly.     So    far    that    is    the    only 

6407.  If  you  fail  in  your  ministrations  a  girl 
when  cured  leaves  the  hospital,  and  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  free  to  re- 
turn, and  often  does  return  to  her  life  of  sin? — 
Yes. 

6408.  Now,  from  your  point  of  view,  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  be  better  law 
which  should  by  some  measure  of  compulsion 
prevent  these  young  girls  from  falling  or  relaps- 
ing into  a  life  of  sin  ? — Well,  of  course,  speaking 
as  a  priest,  I  would  he  very  anxious  to  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  them  leading  a  life  of  sin  in  any 
possible  way. 

6409.  M}'  question  is  a  question  of  law,  and  I 
will  put  it  very  specifically,  so  as  to  invite  your 
opinion  upon  it.  Take  the  case  of  a  young  girl 
16,  17  or  18  years  of  age,  born  and  bred  up  in 
poverty  and  vice,  either  witli  no  parents,  or 
parents  who  do  not  fulfil  the  parental  duty  of 
educating  her  in  morality  and  virtue.  Does  it 
occur  to  you,  from  your  point  of  view,  that  it 
would  be  right  for  the  State  to  step  in  in  loco 
pnreiitis,  and  to  save  these  girls  from  an  otherwise 
inevitable  fall;  to  save  them  by  compulsion? — I 
have  never  put  the  question  in  that  way  to  my- 
self, but  personally  I  would  not  object  to  such  a 
law ;  if  the  State  steps  in  and  takes  charge  of  a 
minor  I  do  not  see  why  the  State  should  not  step 
in  and  take  charge  of  one  who  was  defying  the 
laws  of  virtue. 

6410.  Who  is  a  minor,  and  whose  misfortune 
it  is  to  have  no  parents  exercising  the  power  and 
care  which  parents  ought  to  exercise ;  now,  if 
you  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  law,  your  re- 
clamatory efforts  would  be  even  more  successful 
than  tliey  are  now ;  if  it  were  your  business  to 
administer  such  a  law  as  that,  you  would  have  a 
more  potent  weapon  in  your  hands  than  now  ? — 
They  would  not  so  much  be  my  efforts  ;  the  law 
Avould  step  in  and  prevent  these  people  from 
falling. 

6411.  You  would  not  mind  whether  it  was 
yourself  or  the  law,  if  that  was  done  ? — If  I  could 
be  sui-e  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the  individual 
I  would  be  very  M'ell  satisfied,  however  it  was 
done. 

6412.  You  would  prefer,  of  all  systems  of 
legislation,  that  which  gave  the  greatest  power 
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of  prevention  or  reclamation  from  vice  ? — As  a 
priest,    certainly   I    would    prefer  the  law  that 
would  prevent  any  falling  back  into  the  old  life. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6413.  I  infer  from  the  figures  that  you  gave 
us,  that  juvenile  prostitution  has  very  much 
decreased  since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  in 
Cork  ?  — Such  are  the  figures  I  have  received. 

6414.  I  presume  you  attribute  that  to  the 
operation  of  the  Acts? — I  attribute  it  to  the 
influence  which  a  priest  can  have  on  these  people 
when  they  fall  first.  It  is  easier  work  for  me,  as 
a  priest,  to  bring  my  influence  to  bear  on  a  young 
girl  in  the  first  shame  of  her  sin  than  on  a 
hardened  women. 

6415.  May  I  not  suggest  another  reason  ;  you 
were  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  Acts  giving 
the  police  an  opportunity  of  tracing  young  girls 
who  either  were  on  the  eve  of  falling,  or  had 
actually  fallen  into  sin  ;  from  your  personal 
knowledge,  do  you  know  that  they  do  give  these 
opportunities  to  the  police  ;  that  young  girls  can 
be  traced  by  means  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? 
— I  do  not  understand  the  practical  bearing  of  it. 

6416.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  police  appointed 
to  administer  the  Acts  have  opportunities  of 
tracing  young  girls  who  have  either  just  fallen, 
or  are  on  the  eve  of  falling,  and  restoring  them  to 
their  friends  ? — They  have,  of  course. 

6417.  To  your  knowledge,  do  they  avail  them- 
selves of  those  opportunities  ? — Certainly  ;  the 
policemen  in  Cork  have  more  than  once  come  to 
me  and  said,  "I  noticed  such  and  such  a  girl  ; 
she  is  not  going  on  very  well  I  think  ;  I  saw  her 
talking  the  other  evening  with  such  another  girl, 
and  when  I  went  up  she  went  away ;  I  have  not 
seen  her  since,  but  I  know  where  she  is."  I  go 
then  to  the  house,  and  see  all  about  it  from  the 
parents,  and  everybody  else,  and  the  information 
which  a  policeman  has  given  me  has  more  than 
once  led  not  to  the  saving  from  direct  prostitution, 
but  at  least  to  making  her  give  up  evil  acquaint- 
ances, and  keep  off  the  streets. 

6418.  You  think  the  powers  which  these  po- 
licemen have  of  keeping  their  eyes  on  these 
young  girls,  enable  them  to  stop  or  reclaim 
numbers  of  young  girls,  who  would  otherwise  fall 
into  a  life  of  sin  ?—  I  think  that  has  occurred  in 
many  instances. 

6419.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  there  being  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  these  poor  women  at 
Cork,  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ? — 
\es,  a  IMagdalen  asylum,  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

6420.  I  did  not  catch  the  number  of  women  in 
this  asylum  on  an  average  before  the  Acts  ? — 
Between  70  and  80. 

6421.  There  are  now  two  iisylums? — Yes. 


Mr.  Osbsrne  Morgan — continued. 

6422.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  there  are  in 
both? — The  older  institution  has  about  80,  and 
the  new  institution  has  between  150  and  160. 

6423.  So  that  there  are,  in  fact,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  women  in  the  asylum  now  as  there 
were  before  tlie  Acts  came  into  operation,  al 
though  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  city  has 
been  considerably  reduced;  is  that  so? — -Yes. 

6424.  You  spoke  of  this  raid  that  you  made 
upon  these  brothels ;  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say,  in  making  that  onslaught,  you  were  con- 
siderably assisted  by  the  police  who  administer 
these  Acts  ? — Not  so  much  in  that  way,  as  after 
the  priests  had  succeeded  in  putting  down  some 
of  those  houses ;  these  women  scattered  them- 
selves about,  and  tried  to  settle  down  in  some 
other  lane  or  alley ;  we  often  got  information 
with  regard  to  these  women,  and  prevented  them 
doing  so,  ov^ing  to  the  information  that  we  re- 
ceived through  the  Lock  hospital. 

6425.  You  say  by  degrees  the  number  of  these 
women  has  been  creeping  up,  notwithstanding 
the  attack  made  by  yourself  and  other  priests  on 
these  brothels  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that;  do 
they  live  about  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — They 
settle  down  in  two's  and  three's,  and  some  of 
them  remain  out;  some  do  not  live  in  houses  at 
all ;  they  live  out  on  the  cllTs,  some  of  them 
along  the  sea  coast.  I  have  known  some  of  these 
women  for  months  not  sleeiiing  under  a  roof- 
One  of  the  best  girls,  as  far  as  reformation  is 
concerned,  that  ever  entered  Sandiswell  Mag- 
dalen was  one  who  for  two  months  previously 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  fields,  had  never  slept 
under  a  roof. 

6426.  Yet  under  your  influence  she  turned  out 
well? — Yes,  and  died  a  most  edifying  death  after 
seven  y^ears'  probation. 

6427.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
suppression  of  these  brothels  has  not  been  al- 
together successful  in  putting  down  prostitution? 
— I  think  not.  The  object  of  our  action  is  to  try 
and  reduce  prostitution  to  a  minimum  if  we  can, 
and  try  and  give  no  public  countenance  to  it. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6428.  You  said  in  several  instances  the  police 
brought  under  your  notice  the  conduct  of  certain 
girls  who  were  not  conducting  themselves  pro- 
perly?—  Yes,  that  has  occurred  in  some  instances. 

6429.  I  understand  that  was  before  there  was 
any  information  laid  against  these  girls  before 
the  justices  ? — Yes. 

6430.  Therefore,  the  ])olice  gave  you  the 
opportunity  of  exerting  your  influence  to  bring 
back  these  girls  from  a  course  which  they  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  to  their  detriment? — Yes, 
1  did  so,  and  saved  some  through  that  informa- 
tion. 


Mr.  Hawton  Macnamaea,  called  in;   and  Examined. 


•  Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

6431.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  Senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital  in  Dublin? 
—Yes. 

6432.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  hospital  ? — Some  six  or  seven  years. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
6433.  As  surgeon,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ;  I  am 
surgeon  also  to  the  Meath  Hospital  and  the  County 
Dublin  Infirmary,  and  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  this  class  of  patients  by  having 
been  at  the  commencement  of  my  career  sur- 
geon 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan— continued. 
geon  in  rotation  to   almost  every  dispensary  on 
the  south  side  of  Dublin  ;  and   then  I  had   ex- 
perience of  these  cases  whilst  serving  my  appren- 
ticeship to  the  late  Sir  Philip  Cramjiton. : 

6434.  How  is  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital 
supported  ? — By  a  Government  grant  ;  the  grant 
at  present  being  2,600  /.  per  annum. 

6435.  Is  that  supplemented  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ? — There  is  a  legend,  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  myth,  that  since  its  foundation  it  received 
at  some  period  or  other  a  subscrijjtion  to  the 
amount  of  11.     I  do  not  believe  it  myself. 

6436.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you  would  not  be  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  supporting  an 
institution  of  that  kind  by  means  of  voluntary 
contributions  ? — It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact 
the  liberality  with  which  the  Dublin  public  sub- 
scribe to  reformatories.  I  have  a  document  to 
bring  forward  on  that  point  when  you  think 
necessary  ;  but  they  will  not  give  1  «.  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  Lock  hospital. 

6437.  What  number  of  patients  do  you  admit 
yearly;  of  course  they  are  all  venereal  patients? 
— They  are  in  the  Lock  hospital.  In  the  West- 
moreland Lock  hospital,  for  the  year  1878,  our 
gross  total  was  699  patients,  and  in  1878-9,  874. 
I  am  quoting  from  the  twenty-first  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Dublin  Hospi- 
tals. That  is  a  board  appointed  by  Government, 
to  visit  the  hospitals  in  Dublin,  which  receive 
grants,  and  the  board  has  to  prepare  the  report 
to  l)e  submitted  to  your  honourable  House. 

6438.  AVhat  is  the  character  of  the  patients ; 
they  are  not  all  prostitutes  ? — We  have  married 
women,  and  I  would  not  call  them  prostitutes,  and 
girls  that  have  been  seduced  and  almost  on  the 
very  first  act  have  been  diseased;  and  then  we 
have  what  are  called  first  admissions,  and  then 
we  have  the  habituees. 

6439.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  the 
habituees  would  bear  to  the  other  classes? — I 
should  think  the  professional  prostitutes  would 
number  about  60  per  cent. 

6440.  You  have  had  great  experience  as  to 
venereal  disease  in  Dublin ;  can  you  give  me  any 
idea  as  to  its  character  at  present,  whether  the 
syphilis  is  of  a  severe  type  ? — We  have  a  most 
extraordinary  outbreak  at  the  present  moment  of 
gonorrhcEa ;  I  never  saw  gonorrhoea  so  virulent 
as  it  is  in  the  female  patients  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Lock  hospital.  We  only  admit 
women  to  the  Lock  hospital,  but  amongst  the 
private  male  patients  who  do  me  the  honour  of 
consulting  me,  I  never  saw  anything  so  severe 
as  the  character  of  the  gonorrhoea  at  the  present 
moment  ^^revalent  in  Dublin. 

6441.  Is  the  syphilis  also  virulent? — The 
syphilis  that  has  been  going  on  lately  is  of  a  very 
severe  character.  Of  course  you  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  various  kinds  of  syphilis,  and 
you  know  what  phagedena  is ;  we  have  had  some 
very  severe  cases  of  phagedenic  ulceration.  Then 
we  have  had  cases  of  very  intense  inflammation 
and  very  severe  hypertrophy  of  the  labia. 

6442.  Are  those  what  may  be  classed  as 
secondary  symptoms? — Not  always.  One  poor 
woman  was  admitted  the  other  day  who  had  the 
whole  inside  of  her  genitals  eaten  out  with  pha- 
gedena, and  that  was  a  primary  ulcer. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6443.  Were  they  syphilitic  ?• — Purely. 

6444.  Would  they  be  followed  by  secondaries 
Avithout  fresh  contagion  ? — I  think  that  the  great 
probability  is  that  this  woman,  if  she  does  not  die, 
will  have  secondary  symptoms. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6445.  She  is  in  for  primaries  ? — She  is  under 
treatment  for  primaries. 

6446.  Are  there  any  other  severe  cases  of 
buboes  or  that  form  of  disease  ? — I  do  not  think 
bubo  is  so  prevalent  at  the  present  moment.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  wave  in  disease. 
I  counted  one  day  in  the  new  admissions  13 
gonorrhoeas,  one  after  the  other.  Then  another 
most  formidable  disease  that  we  get  in  there,  and 
which  I  dread  to  see,  is  warts.  Sometimes  the 
operation  of  removing  these  warts  is  of  the  most 
severe  character,  and  very  dangerous,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  blood.  I  had  to  operate  upon  one 
poor  girl  for  warts  ;  and  my  son,  who  is  now 
senior  surgeon  to  the  hospital  in  George  Town, 
Demerara,  having  several  assistant  -  surgeons 
under  him,  and  who  has  cut  oiF  as  many  as  seven 
legs  in  one  morning,  said  he  never  saw  such  an 
operation  in  his  life  as  the  operation  for  warts  in 
that  woman ;  and  when  one  case  of  that  kind 
comes  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  in 
the  same  way  we  are  sure  to  get  warts  among 
our  private  patients. 

6447.  Does  that  come  under  the  head  of  pri- 
maries?— It  is  not  confined  to  primaries,  but  it 
very  frequently  developes  itself  as  secondaries. 
The  woman  has  had  a  primary  disease,  and  then 
she  gets  warts  in  the  secondary  disease. 

Sir  Henry   Wolff. 

6448.  All  warts  are  not  necessarily  venereal? 
— There  are  plenty  of  warts  that  are  not  venereal, 
but  these  are  venereal  warts,  and  if  the  secretion 
of  those  warts  were  applied  to  a  healthy  woman 
she  would  get  a  warty  variety  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6449.  May  I  take  it  generally  that  syphilis,  as 
well  as  gonorrhosa,  prevails  in  Dublin  to  a  great 
extent,  and  is  of  a  very  severe  type  ? — It  does  ;  I 
base  my  opinion  as  to  that  fact  on  the  result  of  my 
private  practice,  on  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
connection  with  the  Lock  Hospital  and  the  Meath 
Hospital,  and  also  on  this  return  which  I  wish  to 
refer  to,  from  which  you  will  see  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin  last  year  were 
invalided.     (  The  Return  teas  put  in.) 

6450.  Would  you  allow  me  to  read  to  you  a 
letter  from  the  colonel  commanding  the  80th 
Regiment :  "  Since  the  arrival  of  my  regiment  in 
Dublin  there  have  been  the  enormous  number  of 
166  admissions  to  the  hospital  of  men  suffering 
from  primary  syphilis ;  and  the  admissions  from 
gonoiThoea  amount  to  118.  Thus  during  a  period 
of  10  months  considerably  over  43  per  cent,  of 
the  unmarried  portion  of  my  regiment  have  been 
incapacitated  from  duty."  Are  you  surprised  to 
hear  that  ? — I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
hear  it ;  but  the  same  thing  applies  to  every  other 
regiment  in  the  garrison. 

0  0  2  6451.  That 
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\_Coiitintted. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
6451.  That  is  borne  oiit  by  your  own  medical 


experience  >. 


-Yes. 


6452.  This  syphilis  that  you  speak  of,  would 
it  be  likely  to  be  transmitted  herediterally  from 
parent  to  child?— It  depends  very  much  on  how 
they  have  been  treated  ;  bul  even  under  the  most 
apparently  successful  kinds  of  treatment  syphilis 
is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  in  spite  of 
the  very  best  directed  eflPorts. 

6453.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  it  ? — It  is  more 
than  a  risk ;  it  is  a  very  serious  risk. 

6454.  And  I  presume  it  appears  in  various 
shapes  in  the  progeny  ;  or  does  it  always  take 
the  form  of  syphilis  ? — We  see  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  the  progeny. 

6455.  With  regard  to  these  women  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  your  hospital,  in  what  condition  are 
most  of  them  ? — Well,  the  practice  which  we  know 
to  be  in  existence  is,  that  as  long  as  they  possibly 
can  keep  out  of  the  hospital  they  do,  and  they 
are  only  driven  in  by  very  severe  and  urgent 
symptoms  ;  they  won't  come  in  for  trifling  cases, 
though  capable  of  communicating  disease  ;  and 
•whilst  able  to  stay  out  and  to  pursue  their  trade 
they  will,  until  at  last  it  comes  to  the  state  of 
that  woman  I  alluded  to,  that  I  said,  "  My  God  ! 
what  kept  you  out  so  long  ?  " 

6456.  Are  they,  most  of  them,  in  an  actively 
contagious  state  of  disease  ? — That  is  what 
I  tried  to  convey;  that  though  jjcrfectiy 
capable  of  conveying  disease,  so  long  as  they  are 
able  to  stay  out  they  will  stay  out,  until  really  I 
am  surprised  how  they  could  have  stayed  out  so 
long.   That  one  case  I  have  mentioned  is  typical. 

6457.  Of  couse  in  these  cases  the  woman  would 
know  that  she  was  suffering  from  disease  ? — In 
extreme  cases  they  at  last  are  forced  in. 

6458.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question;  does 
it  not  sometimes  happen  that  a  woman  maybe  in 
an  actively  contagious  state  of  disease  without 
knowing  it  ? — It  is  not  only  possible  for  a  woman 
to  be  in  that  condition,  but  I  have  known  men  to 
be  in  that  condition. 

6459.  I  presume  that  a  woman  might  have  the 
disease,  might  be  in  a  state  to  communicate  it, 
and  not  know  it  ? — Not  know  it  at  all. 

6460.  Then  of  course  she  would  not  come  to 
the  hospital? — She  would  never  dream  of  going 
to  hospital,  and  even  if  she  did  know  it,  and  it 
were  such  a  trifling  thing  as  that  she  would 
not  go. 

6461.  Of  course  you  have  no  means  of  com- 
pulsorily  detaining  women  in  your  hospital? — No ; 
that  has  annoyed  me  more  than  I  can  possibly 
describe.  I  get  the  woman  in,  and  I  am  getting 
her  on  to  a  point  of  being  well,  and  she  claims 
her  discharge  and  she  goes  out,  I  knowing 
thoroughly  that  she  is  going  back  to  her  trade 
and  thoroughly  aware  that  she  is  capable  of 
diseasing  anybody  that  comes  into  contact  with 
her. 

6462.  And  yet  she  insists  upon  going  out,  and 
you  cannot  detain  her? — I  cannot  detain  her. 

6463.  Is  that  a  frequent  occurrence? — Very; 
the  mnjority  of  my  patients  in  the  Lock  hospital 
go  out  before  they  are  cured  upon  getting 
relief,  and  then  they  go  back  to  that  condition 
which  they  were  in  when  they  were  able  to 
so  on. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

6464.  Is  it  also  true  that  the  majority  of 
patients  coming  to  your  hospital  come  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  disease  ? — In  a  very  advanced 
stage,  the  majority  ;  I  mean  almost  every  one 
of  them. 

6465.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  cases  of  syphilis 
are,  as  a  rule,  admitted  into  the  general  civil 
hospitals? — We  have  a  great  many  hospitals  in 
Dublin,  I  think  something  like  13,  but  I  think 
there  is  only  one  instance,  and  that  is  the 
Stephen's  hospital,  where  there  is  a  ward  for  the 
police  ;  but,  otherwise  the  rule  is  not  to  admit 
syphilitic  cases,  male  or  female,  and  this  past 
week  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  admission  into  the 
Meath  hospital  of  a  case  of  venereal  disease, 
because  the  governors  would  not  permit  me  to 
admit  it. 

6466.  That  is  a  general  hospital? — It  takes 
very  much  the  same  position  in  Dublin  that  St. 
George's  hospital  does  here  in  London. 

6467.  Now,  I  gather  from  your  evidence,  that 
you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  eii'ectual  mode 
of  putting  down  these  venereal  diseases,  except 
by  adopting  some  method  of  compulsion  r — 
I  believe  for  the  sake  of  the  woman,  that  once 
she  is  diseased  she  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go 
into  hospital,  and  to  remain  in  hospital,  until  the 
surgeon  believes  her  to  be  cured. 

6468.  Just  as  you  think  that  for  the  good  of 
humanity  small-pox  patients  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  go  into  hospital  and  remain  there  till  cured? 
— Just  the  same  principle  ;  it  is  an  infectious 
disease.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  at  all  for  the  sake 
of  those  persons  who  are  afterwards  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  services.  It  is  as  a  humanitarian 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  woman  that  I  would  wish 
to  have  her  forced  into  hospital  to  be  cured,  and 
to  be  subject  to  such  influences  as  I  heard  his 
Reverence  describe  here  to-day. 

6469.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  ex- 
cept by  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  measure, 
you  cannot  give  the  poor  woman  the  same  chance 
of  being  efi'ectually  cured  ? — I  go  so  far  as  that 
for  the  woman's  sake. 

6470.  You  think,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  sake  of  these  poor 
women  themselves  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  compulsory  periodical  examination ;  would 
you  say  that? — I  think,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  she  may  have  the  disease  and  not 
know  it,  that  the  disease  may  get  such  a  hold  of 
her  constitution,  as  to  undermine  it  and  bring  on 
a  life  of  absolute  misery  ;  for  instance,  I  had  to 
cut  a  woman's  leg  off  last  week  in  the  Lock  hos- 
pital. Taking  all  that  into  consideration,  I  think 
the  sooner  she  is  informed  of  her  condition  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  medical  treatment  the 
better.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman  both 
here  and  probably  hereafter. 

6471.  At  any  rate  you  are  prepared  to  say  this, 
that  what  I  may  call  the  voluntary  system  has 
been,  for  the  reasons  you  have  stated,  a  failure  ? 
— The  voluntary  system  has  been  a  failui'e  so 
far  as  mild  cases  are  concerned. 

6472.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  your 
knowledge  to  shut  uj)  the  brothels  lu  Dublin? — 
That  has  been  a  very  old  stor}^  In  Dublin ; 
almost  all  the  houses  of  ill-fame  were  in  a  street 
called  French-street,   and  another  street  called 

Clarendon- 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. — continued. 
Clarendon-street ;  French-street  is  very  close  to 
the  square  in  which  I  live,  which  is  well  known 
to  you  all,  St;  Steven's  Green-park,  and  we  did 
not  like  to  have  such  people  near  us,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  close  it.  Clarendon-street  is  the  locale 
of  a  very  beautiful  chapel,  and  the  priests  did  not 
like  to  have  them  there.  The  result  was  that 
police  wei'e  put  at  the  doors  and  took  down  the 
names  of  every  one  who  came  ;  these  were  what 
we  call  the  upper  class,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing,  of  prostitutes,  and  the  police  took  down 
the  names  of  all  gentlemen  going  to  enler,  and 
that  at  once  drove  them  out  of  that,  and  then  they 
went  to  the  banks  of  the  canal.  But  they  were 
removed  from  there,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
are  scattered  in  different  outlying  parts,  M  ecklen- 
burgh-street ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  the  locale  of 
them  now  ;  but  that  occurred  in  Dublin  to  my 
own  knowledge. 

6473.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  the  suppressions 
of  these  brothels  in  one  locality  lead  to  their 
appearance  in  another? — You  move  them  from 
one  site  to  another,  you  do  not  put  them  down  at 
all. 

6474.  Did  not  you  reduce  the  number  in  any 
sensible  degree? — Oh,  dear  no;  I  think  there 
are  more  prostitutes  in  Dublin  now  than  ever 
there  were. 

6475.  And  more  disease? — I  think  there  is 
a  great  increase  of  disease. 

6476.  You  heard,  I  think,  the  evidence  of  the 
clergyman  who  was  examined  before  you ;  he  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  visit  prostitutes  in  their  homes 
in  Cork;  I  suppose  the  same  thing  would  apply  to 
Dublin  ? — One  of  the  advantages  of  having  these 
poor  women  in  such  places  as  the  Lock  hospital 
is,  that  they  come  directly  under  the  influence 
of  the  different  ministers  of  their  different  reli- 
gions ;  but  the  priests,  I  believe  as  a  rule,  object 
to  visit  the  low  places  where  these  lowest  class 
of  prostitutes  live ;  and  I  hai)pen  to  know  this 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  a  poor  prostitute  dying  in  a  place  called 
Bracken's-lane,  a  very  low  place,  and,  though  a 
Protestant  myself,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
to  tell  her  to  send  for  a  priest,  that  she  was 
dying.  When  I  went  to  visit  her  next  day,  she 
was  not  in  Bracken's-lane.  I  inquired  where 
she  was,  and  she  had  been  removed  in  her  dying 
state  from  Bracken's-lane  to  Townsend-street, 
and  there  in  an  upper  room,  I  found  her  dying. 
I  asked  her  why  it  was  that,  being  in  that  state, 
she  had  been  removed,  and  the  answer  was,  that  the 
priests  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  go  into  Bracken's- 
lane  in  consequence  of  a  most  indecent  assault 
on  the  last  priest  who  went  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  of  his  religion. 

6477.  As  an  inhabitant  of  Dublin,  can  you 
give  us  Mny  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
streets  there? — The  streets  at  night  are  always 
a  source  of  very  great  anxiety  to  the  fathei's  and 
mothers  of  families  when  their  young  lads  go  out 
to  a  party  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

6478.  Is  there  much  solicitation  going  on  ? — 
A  great  deal.  Their  audacity  is  such,  that  I 
Avas  sent  for  a  short  time  ago  to  the  Gresham 
Hotel  ill  Sackville-street,  to  see  a  2:)atient  and 
when  I  came  out  of  the  hotel,  after  seeing  my 
patient,  I  found  a  prostitute  seated  in  the  cab, 
and  she  said  she  would  not  get  out  until  I  paid 
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Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued, 
her.     She  got  in  while  I  was  in  the  house,  and 
wanted  to  force  her  company  on  me  in  the  cab. 

6479.  You  say  the  condition  of  the  streets  is 
outrageous  ? — Yes. 

6480.  And  a  respectable  man,  much  less  a 
respectable  woman,  cannot  go  about  at  night? — 
No  respectable  ycung  lady  would  dream  of  going 
out  at  night  to  walk  across  the  town. 

6481.  On  account  of  the  indecent  behaviour 
of  the  prostitutes  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  advice  I  give 
all  my  male  triends  when  they  are  dining  out  is, 
do  not  walk  home ;  go  home  in  a  cab. 

6482.  You  do  not  know  Cork  ? — Not  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  I  should  not  wish  to 
pass  from  that  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed's 
evidence  about  the  great  advantage  of  the  clergy 
having  these  peojjle  under  their  surveillance 
without  drawing  attention  to  a  table  which  is  of 
a  most  remarkable,  character,  showing  the  result 
of  such  supervision  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman 
in  these  institutions.  I  find  in  the  years  1878, 
1879,  the  total  number  admitted  to  my  own 
hospital  was  874,  of  these  117  were  married 
women.  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined 
that  these  women  were  improper.  They  got  the 
disease  from  their  husbands ;  and  we  are  very 
particular  upon  that  point  in  the  Lock  hospital. 
There  is  first  a  separation  of  the  married  women 
and  the  unmarried  women ;  and  the  married 
women  are  put  distinctly  by  themselves.  Then 
the  unmarried  women  are  divided  into  first  ad- 
missions, inasmuch  as  we  can  do  more  good  with 
first  admissions  than  with  hardened  prostitutes  ; 
and  then  second  and  subsequent  admissions  are 
put  altogether  separate.  From  the  total  number 
of  874,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  deducting  the 
117  married  women.  That  leaves  757  absolute 
prostitutes  as  far  as  we  know,  and  of  these  in 
that  year,  103  were  reclaimed.  Here  is  another 
very  remarkable  paper  showing  the  different 
reformatories  that  are  supported  entirely  by  sub- 
scriptions, without  grants  of  any  kind;  altogether 
they  have  1,004  beds  kept  up  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  by  subscriptions  for  the  reception  of  these 
unfortunate  women,  and  then,  the  Protestant 
clergymen  and  the  Catholic  clergymen,  doing 
their  duty,  these  beds  are  kept  constantly  full, 
so  that  this  Lock  hospital  for  women  is  as  well  a 
reformatory  as  a  hospital  for  treating  disease. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

6483.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  is  the 
actual  number  of  women  introduced,  not  merely 
cases  coming  over  and  over  again  ? — Some  of 
them  may  have  been  in  before. 

6484.  In  the  same  year  ? —  Yes,  it  is  likely  that 
they  may  have  come  in  more  than  once  in  the 
same  year.  Even  supposing,  however,  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  number  of  individual 
women,  but  that  the  individual  admissions  were 
a  less  number,  it  is  perfectly  clear  it  makes  the 
per-centage  higher  in  favour  of  our  reclamations. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6485.  You  have  a  chaplain,  of  course?- -We 
have  a  Protestant  chaplain,  and  we  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  and  I  should  mention  the 
Catholics  are  ke23t  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Protestants. 

0  0  3  6486.  I  take 
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Mr.  Oshorne  iJfbr^ara— continued. 

6486.  I  take  it,  it  is  your  opinion,  that  the 
good  influence  brought  to  bear  on  these  women 
during  their  stay  in  the  hospital,  are  a  powerful 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them  ? — 
A  powerful  instrument.  I  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing stronger  than  this  fact,  that  103  were  re- 
claimed. We  have  a  most  admirable  matron, 
and  she  can  tell  me  everything  about  Mary  so- 
and-so  when  sent  to  a  reformatory;  we  have  sent 
some  into  situations.  There  was  one  girl  I  re- 
member was  so  beautiful,  that  when  Lord 
Powerscourt,  chairman  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendence, was  coming  round,  I  showed  her  to 
him  ;  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  her  a  situa- 
tion afterwards  as  a  servant,  and  she  has  turned 
out  a  most  charming  domestic. 

6487.  When  women  once  get  into  hospital,  no 
matter  how  they  get  in,  they  are  brought  under 
these  beneficial  influences,  and  you  say  in  many 
cases,  with  very  good  results  ? — In  the  propor- 
tion of  103  to  757. 

6488.  '\  herefore  that  is  not  your  objection  to 
the  voluntary  system  ;  your  objection  to  the 
voluntary  system  is,  that  so  many  of  these  poor 
women  do  not  come  in  until  they  are  in  so  ad- 
vanced a  stage  of  disease  ? — That  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  cure,  and  gives  rise  to  such 
misery,  mutilations,  and  so  forth,  that  it  would 
have  been  far  happier  for  them  if  they  had  been 
brought  in  at  once. 

6489.  That  misery  and  those  mutilations  might 
have  been  prevented  if  they  had  been  brought 
in  at  once,  and  that  could  only  have  been  done 
by  subjecting  them  to  compulsory  examination  ? 
■ — But  I  want  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  I 
would  rather  go  into  the  South  Dublin  Union,  then 
examine  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  a 
certificate  that  -would  make  the  next  person  who 
had  connection  with  her  feel  that  he  was  per- 
fectly safe  ;  it  is  not  for  the  man  that  I  care,  it 
is  for  the  woman.  I  know  that  what  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  feeling  aaainst  the  com- 
pulsory examination  of  women  is,  the  idea  that 
when  they  are  going  out,  they  get  as  in  France, 
a  billet  de  sanle,  and  that  that  might  embolden 
men  to  have  connection  with  them.  That  pro- 
duces a  strong  feeling  against  it,  and  I  consider 
it  myself  as  revolting  and  degrading. 

6490.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  knowledge  or  the  impression  that  they  can 
sin  with  impunity,  induces  men  to  commit  sin 
more  frequently  than  otherwise  they  would  ? — 
Unless  a  man  was  perfectly  drunk,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  go  and  have  connection  with  a 
woman  whom  he  believed  to  be  diseased. 

6491.  Do  you  think  they  think  at  all  about 
it ;  do  you  think  when  a  man  goes  out  to  have 
connection  with  a  women,  he  considers  whether 
she  has  been  subjected  to  examination,  or  whether 
she  is  free  from  disease  ? — I  believe  that  when 
he  goes  to  have  connection  with  a  woman,  he 
hopes  at  all  events,  that  she  is  safe,  and  I  do 
believe  also,  that  if  she  were  able  to  produce  a 
bilht  de  sante,  signed  by  Rawdon  Macnamara, 
it  would  encourage  him  in  that  belief,  but  I 
mean  to  say,  I  would  rather  die  than  sign  such 
a  certificate. 

6492.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  of  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  in  Dublin  ? — It  never 
has  been  applied,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Dublin. 


Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued. 

6493.  You  are  speaking  now,  not  from  actual 
knowledge,  but  from  surmise  ? — I  am  speaking 
from  what  I  have  read. 

6494.  Confine  yourself  to  what  you  knovr ; 
I  am  anxious  to  examine  you  on  that  subject ; 
do  you  know  how  these  examinations  are  con- 
ducted under  the  Act ?— I  have  a  general  idea 
of  ihem. 

6495.  As  a  matter  of  fact  women  in  private 
practice  are  examined  in  the  same  way  ? — They 
are  ;  I  must  say  that  the  more  modest  the  woman 
is  the  more  willing  she  is  to  submit  herself  to 
examination  ;  it  is  the  old  habituees  who  make 
the  most  fuss  about  it ;  and  a  very  remarkable 
thing  is  this,  that  the  old  habituees  in  the  Lock 
hospital  will  not  allow  the  nurse  to  be  present 
when  we  are  examining  them ;  she  does  not  care 
if  there  is  another  man  present.  The  result  is 
this,  that  1  have  a  screen  put  up  in  the  room, 
and  a  couple  of  nurses  behind  it,  who  can  hear 
every  word  that  goes  on,  so  they  can  hear  if  any 
false  charge  is  brought  against  me  ;  the  nurse 
hears  every  question  I  ask,  but  still  they  will 
not  let  her  stand  by  to  see  their  parts  exposed, 
but  they  do  not  object  to  my  assistant  surgeon, 
or  any  other  surgeon,  being  present.  I  could 
never  explain  that. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6496.  You  are  aware,  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  there  is  power  for  the  justices  to 
order  a  woman  to  submit  herself  periodically  for 
examination? — I  read  that. 

6497.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  much 
value  in  the  periodical  examination  ? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,  unless  I  under- 
stand it  thoroughly. 

6498.  The  question  is,  whether  the  power 
causing  a  woman  to  present  herself  from  time  to 
time  at  certain  periods  for  examination  is  a  disi- 
rable  power  to  be  exercised  ? — Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  woman  may  be  diseased  and 
not  know  it,  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  her  health  that  it  should  be  known 
whether  she  has  or  has  not  disease  ;  but,  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  male  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  so  much  value. 

6499.  I  am  speaking  of  it  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  woman  herself? — In  the  interest  of  the 
woman  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  use. 

65P0.  You  consider  the  power  of  ordinary 
periodical  examination  to  ascertain  whether  she 
is  free  from  disease  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
woman  a  desirable  provision  ? — I  most  certainly 
believe  it  to  be  so. 

6501.  And  if  you  had  any  power  yourself  you 
would  direct  such  a  provision  as  that  ? — I  would 
sign  that  Bill  and  make  it  an  Act  at  once. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

6502.  You  mentioned  the  fact  of  these  peri- 
odical examinations  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
woman  and  not  of  the  man  ? — Supposing  a  woman 
were  perfectly  free  from  disease  to-day,  and  had 
not  to  present  herself  again  until  Monday  week, 
to-morrow  she  miglit  get  diseased,  and  might 
disease  half-a-dozen  men  before  she  came  up 
again  for  examination ;  besides  that,  there  is  a 
period  of  latency  where  the  disease  lies  in  abey- 
ance. 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
ance,  and  the  fire  might  light  up  between  the  two 
examinations,  and   she  would   disease   the  man, 
though  she  would  not  have  diseased  him  the  day 
upon  which  she  was  examined. 

6503.  You  mentioned  that  103  of  the  inmates 
of  your  Locli  hospital  had  been  reclaimed  in  one 
year ;  you  have,  I  understand,  inmates  both 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and  volun- 
tary ? — Oh,  no,  we  are  all  voluntax'y ;  the  Act 
does  not  apply  to  Dublin. 

6504.  Have  you  ever  contrasted  that  per- 
centage of  reclamations  with  the  number  obtained 
in  Lock  hospitals  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts? — No,  this  table  was  prepared  long  before 
any  question  of  this  kind  was  thought  to  crop 
up  ;  it  is  for  1878-79  ;  one  of  our  ordinary  tables. 

6505.  It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  you 
mentioned  as  affording  tlie  possibility  of  a  con- 
trast between  what  occurs  in  voluntary  hospitals 
and  hospitals  under  the  Act ;  does  not  it  appear 
to  strike  you  in  that  light  ? — The  way  it  strikes 
me  is  that  it  shows  the  great  advantage  of  having 
an  unfortunate  woman  under  such  influences  as 
would  tend  to  her  reclamation. 

6506.  And  the  great  moral  and  physical  ad- 
vantage to  the  women  of  having  some  hospital 
•where  she  may  get  attended? — And  be  under  the 
instruction  of  a  spiritual  adviser. 

6507.  You  have  no  doubt  read  of  the  com- 
plaints as  to  the  impossibility  of  venereal  cases 
getting  treated  in  many  of  the  large  English 
towns  ? — Yes. 

6508.  In  Dublin  there  is  a  much  better  state 
of  things  ? — No  ;  in  Dublin  the  law  of  almost  all 
the  hospitals  is  not  to  udmit  venereal  cases. 

6500.  How  many  venereal  beds  are  there  in 
all  Dublin'.'— If  the  law  of  the  hospitals  was 
obeyed,  there  would  be  only  the  beds  supported 
by  the  Westmorland  Lock  hospital,  but  occa- 
sionally females  slip  in  under  some  other  name  of 
a  disease  into  the  hospitals  ;  patients  that  the  go- 
vernors would  not  permit  to  be  admitted  if  they 
knew  what  was  the  real  disease. 

6510.  How  long  have  these  rules  been  in 
force  ? — In  the  Meath  hospital  that  rule  has  been 
in  force  since  I  was  serving  my  time  there  as  an 
apprentice,  and,  I  believe,  iu  St.  Vincent's  hos- 
pital it  is  a  strict  rule,  and  in  Jervis-street  hospital 
and  the  Mater  Misericordia  hospital,  ever  since 
its  foundation,  it  has  been  a  strict  rule.  In 
Mercer's  hospital  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
rule,  but  I  know  occasionally  exceptions  are  made 
to  it,  if  it  is  a  rule,  and  they  get  women  in  there. 

6511.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  treatment 
of  male  venereal  cases  ? — The  law  of  the  Meath 
hospital  is  not  to  admit  venereal  cases,  but  if  a 
man  comes  with  a  bad  phimosis  or  a  para-phimosis 
we  disobey  the  law,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
the  governors  do  not  kick  up  a  row. 

6512.  Could  you  give  any  idea  as  to  the  com- 
parative facilities  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
cases  in  Dublin  and  London? — I  should  say 
Dublin  is  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned  ;  that  there  are  far  greater 
facilities  for  admitting  patients  into  the  London 
hospitals  for  venereal  diseases  than  there  are  into 
the  Dublin  hospitals. 

6513.  Do  you  know  where  the  Curragh  cases 
are  treated  ? — At  the  Curragh. 

0.44. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

6514.  You  spoke  of  the  numbers  of  mutilations 
that  occur  through  long  standing  neglect  in 
syphilitic  cases ;  to  what  sort  of  mutilations  did 
you  refer? — For  instance,  to  the  case  of  the 
woman  whose  leg  I  cut  off  last  Tuesday ;  then 
there  is  the  destruction  of  the  palate  ;  we  do  not 
see  so  much  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  nose 
as  we  used  to,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  perfo- 
ration of  the  palate,  and  loss  of  palate  structure. 

6515.  Could  you  give  us  a  table,  without 
giving  you  too  much  trouble,  of  the  number  of 
syphilitic  cases,  and  the  number  of  mutilations, 
and  the  nature  of  mutilations,  say,  in  a  year  ? — 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could,  and  I  think  it  would 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Hopwood, 

6516.  Your  view  as  to  these  women,  and  as  to 
all  women  whom  you  would  bring  under  the  Act, 
is  that  you  would  do  it  by  force  ? — With  prosti- 
tutes I  shoidd,  in  their  own  interest. 

6517.  To  whom  would  you  commit  the  delicate 
duty  of  defining  who  was  a  prostitute  ? — Oh,  I 
tliink  the  police  have  a  very  accurate  idea. 

6518.  Would  you  like  to  entrust  to  them  any 
judgment  with  regard  to  yourself  upon  so 
difficult  a  matter,  to  your  own  2)ersonal  liberty 
in  any  shape  ? — I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  I 
would  highly  approve  of  anything  that  would 
expose  me  to  the  danger  of  being  arrested  sum- 
marily for  improper  or  illegal  conduct,  I  am  so 
certain  that  I  will  not  do  it,  and  if  I  did,  I  would 
deserve  to  be  arrested. 

6519.  Would  you  extend  these  Acts  to  the 
male  population? — No,  I  don't  think  I  would. 

6520.  Could  you  scientifically  liope  to  cure 
the  one  without  curing  the  other?  — I  think  that 
it  is  impossible,  I  speak  both  as  a  physician  and  as 
a  surgeon,  it  is  utterly  Utopian  to  dream  of  stamp- 
ing out  any  disease;  I  at  one  time  thought  small- 
pox could  be  stamped  out,  but  I  have  changed 
my  ojnnion  very  much  on  that  point. 

6521.  It  would  be  fallacious  to  suppose  that 
these  Acts  give  any  certainty  to  a  man  who  con- 
sorts with  a  woman  who  has  been  examined  the 
day  before?  —  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they 
could  give  no  security. 

6522.  Therefore,  if  they  do  delude  ijny  people 
into  that  belief,  it  is  a  dangerous  belief? — It  is 
not  on  those  grounds  at  all  that  I  would  have  the 
Acts  made  compulsory,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
women  alone. 

6523.  Would  not  you  put  down  disease  in  the 
community? — It  is  not  with  the  view  of  protect- 
ing men  ;  I  think  men  should  be  protected  by 
quite  other  influences, 

6524.  You  say,  in  your  judgment,  the  women 
may  be  diseased  the  following  day  after  the 
examination,  and  between  that,  and  the  next  time 
of  her  coming  up,  she  might  disease  half-a-dozen 
men,  and  still  be  under  the  Acts  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  because  I  know  a  case  of  a 
person,  in  the  position  of  a  lady,  who  had  no 
disease,  but  had  connection  with  a  diseased 
gentleman,  and  very  quickly  afterwards  she  had 
connection  with  another  gentleman,  and  the  other 
gentleman  came  to  consult  me,  and  she  had  no 
disease  whatever  upon  her,  nor  ever  had. 

6525.  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  conveyed  it  by 
0  0  4  what 
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ilr.  Hopicood — continued, 
what  is  called  mediate  contagion  ? — I  know  it, 
that  is  as  well  as  I  know  anything  that  depends 
on  statements.  This  gentleman  told  me  he  had 
connection  with  this  lady  only ;  he  charjied  her 
with  contaminating  him,  and  she  repudiated  the 
assertion,  and  insisted  on  my  examming  her  ;  I 
examined  her  and  found  her  without  any  trace  of 
disease,  but  I  know  he  had  disease,  and  he  suf- 
fered very  severely. 

6526.  \\^as  that  a  lady  whose  reputation  you 
would  have  committed  to  the  police?— Oh,  that 
was  a  lady  of  rank  and  title  too. 

6527.  The  police  ought  to  do  their  duty?  — 
How  could  they  know  anything  at  all  about 
what  took  place  in  this  drawing-room. 

6528.  The  safety  to  her  was,  that  the  police 
could  not  know  about  it  ? — Precisely. 

6529.  But  if  you  would  put  that  a  little  lower 
down,  where  an  action  is  a  little  more  obvious  to 
the  police,  would  you  give  the  police  the  right  of 
judgment  over  such  a  case  ? — My  observations 
apply  to  women  that  are  frequently  on  the  pave, 
that  are  well  known  prostitutes :  of  course,  no 
law  can  be  made  perfect :  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  women,  I  suppose  some  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred,  that  are  well-known  prostitutes 
on  Grafton-street,  just  as  they  are  here  in  the 
Haymarket. 

6530.  I  suppose  each  one  of  those  had  a 
beginning  of  a  career  ? — It  would  be  very  well 
if  the  commencement  of  that  career  had  been 
cut  short, 

6531.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  policeman 
the  right  of  judgiug  whether  a  woman  is  begin- 
ning her  career,  or  is  indulging  some  private 
affection  of  her  own  ? — I  do  in  such  eases  as 
where  the  woman  was  what  is  termed  a  recog- 
nised prostitute. 

6532.  My  question  is,  as  to  allowing  the  police 
to  judge  :  would  you  give  them  the  right  to 
judge  of  that,  to  watch  and  to  spy  ? — I  would 
give  them  the  jjower,  where  they  know  a  woman 
is  a  recognised  prostitute  frequenting  the  pave,  to 
enforce  the  Act. 

6533.  This  is  my  question  :  would  you  give 
them  the  power  to  spy  out  the  private  indiscre- 
tions of  a  whole  population  ? — Certainly  I  would 
not. 

6534.  But  they  have  it? — Not  in  Dublin. 

6535.  But  there  is  no  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  there  ? — ^I  am  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

6536.  Will  it  add  to  vour  admiration  of  these 
Acts  to  know  or  feel  that  that  must  be  the 
result ;  that  they  have  that  power  ? — I  would 
not  give  them  that  power. 

6537.  As  I  understand,  you  confine  your  view 
of  these  Acts  to  the  good  it  does  to  the  women? 
— Entirely,  I  exclude  the  other  sex  alto- 
gether. 

6538.  As  regards  curing  the  army  or  navy 
you  exclude  that  entirely  from  your  judgment  ? 
— I  brought  that  statement  forward  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  disease  exists  at 
present  in  Dublin,  and  as  supplementary  to  my 
own  private  practice,  experience,  and  my  public 
practice  experience. 

6539.  If  you  say  by  examining  the  woman 
once  a  fortnight  only  you  cannot  stop  it,  but  she 
may  disease  six  or  seven  men  in  the  interval, 
how  do  you  propose  to  put  down  that  immense 

mass  of  disease  ;  by  these  Acts,  or  by  any  Acts 


Mr.  Hopicood — continued, 
like  them  ? — Becaiise,  in  my  opinion,  these  are 
exceptional  cases ;  of  course  1  must  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  their  occurring  :  but 
I  believe  that  one-half  of  the  prostitutes  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  are  diseased. 

6540.  When  you  told  me  that  patients  have 
been  admitted  in  cases  of  phimosis  and  para- 
phimosis, those  are  questions  requiring  urgent 
surgical  treatment  ? — Precisely. 

6541.  But  that  is  not  a  question  of  curing 
disease  ? — Xo ;  I  think,  if  a  man  came  with  a 
secondary  venereal  eruj^tion,  he  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  admission  into  a  Dublin 
hospital. 

6542.  That  is  a  pitiable  state  of  things,  as 
regards  science  ? — A  great  many  cases  of  that 
class  can  be  very  effectually  treated  outside. 

6543.  By  those  who  can  pay  for  it,  I  suppose 
there  is  jjlenty  of  skill  to  be  had  in  Dublin  ? — 
They  go  to  the  out-patient  part  of  the  hospitals, 
and  would  be  treated  there. 

6544.  But  that  is  not  satisfactory  in  a  case 
of  bad  disease,  is  it  ? — It  all  depends  on  the 
nature  ;  if  it  be  a  secondary  eruption  that  the 
man  has,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  treated  out 
as  in. 

6545.  He  is  in  a  condition  to  contaminate  and 
to  convey  disease  ? — He  certainly  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  so. 

6546.  Would  it  not  be  safer  if  you  could 
induce  him  to  have  a  bed  in  a  comfortable,  well- 
ordered  hospital  ? — He  would  get  well  sooner. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  be  kejit  from  drink ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  he  would  get  good 
wholesome  diet,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic 
disease. 

654".  And  the  nearer  the  cure,  the  greater  the 
good  to  society  ? — Certainly. 

6548.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  there  is  not  a  good 
deal  more  done,  either  by  Government,  or  by 
other  means,  to  provide  that  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
much  to  be  deplored. 

6549.  And  would  not  that  be  a  very  reason- 
able direction  in  which  hygienic  precautions 
might  be  taken  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  them  taken  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

G550.  I  think  I  understood  that,  although  you 
had  only  been  senior  surgeon  to  the  Lock  hospital 
for  six  years,  you  had  had  a  long  experience  of 
venereal  disease  in  Dublin  ? — Yes, 

6551.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole,  in  your 
recollection  of  your  experience,  any  difference  in 
what  I  may  call  the  quality  of  the  disease ;  do 
you  think  it  is  becoming  a  slighter  disease  than 
it  was  25  years  ago  ? — The  treatment,  when  I 
was  a  student,  was  giving  such  large  quantities 
ef  mercury,  that  I  think  the  disease  was  changed 
into  a  mixed  disease  of  mercury  and  of  syphilis, 
and  probably,  also,  of  scrophula :  but  now  we 
have  changed  all  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  see 
the  bad  type  of  syphilis,  as  a  rule,  that  I  did  see 
when  I  was  a  younger  man. 

6552.  You  think  that  type,  in  former  vears, 
was  more  caused  by  the  treatment,  than  by  the 
greater  severity  of  the  disease  itself  ? — Yes  ; 
occasionallv  we  see  that  asirravation  of  the  type 
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Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
of  disease.     I  had  a  female,  some  time  ago,  in 
the  Lociv  hospital,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  garrison,  and  it  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
black  lion  that  was  described. 

6553.  What  do  you  mean?— It  was  a  very 
destructive  form  of  syphilitic  ulceration. 

6554.  We  had  some  evidence  before  us  from 
Mr.  Stigand,  of  Chatham,  who  is  not  a  medical 
man,  but  who  described  the  condition  of  syphili- 
tic disease  existing  at  Chatham  before  the  Acts 
were  put  into  operation,  and  he  said  this :  that 
they  had  what  they  called  foul  wards,  and  it  was 
heartrending  to  see  the  creatures  who  came  into 
them,  in  a  state  of  v.'hat  was  popularly  called  I'ot- 
tenness,  die  in  their  misery ;  have  you  ever  seen 
cases  to  which  the  term  "  rotten "  might  be 
applied  ? — -We  very  often  see  sucii  cases  in  old 
broken-down  prostitutes  ;  though  "  rotten  "  is  a 
very  strong  word,  still,  to  a  non-medical  man, 
that  would  describe  best  the  state  in  which  they 
were. 

6555.  This  gentlemen  also  described  cases  in 
which  the  smell  was  so  bad  that  they  could  not 
be  admitted  in+o  the  room  at  all,  but  had  to  be 
dealt  witii  outside  the  window  ;  have  you  ever 
seen  cases  in  which  venereal  disease  had  a  smell 
of  that  sort  ? — Indeed  I  have. 

6556.  I  mean  recently  .'  —  Oh,  yes.  There  is 
a  class  of  prostitutes  that  come  into  the  Lock 
hospital  who,  if  thej'  did  not  get  a  bath  imme- 
diately on  being  admitted,  we  could  not  bear  to 
go  and  examine  them  ;  they  stink  so. 

6557.  That  was  more  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
ulcer  itself,  than  to  the  condition  of  general 
dirt  ? — A  mixture  of  all. 

6558.  The  major  part  you  put  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  sore  itself? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
apportion  the  cause  ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  we  insist  on  tlieir  getting  a  bath  before 
we  examine  them,  because  sometimes  tlie  stink 
from  them  is  so  offensive  that  it  would  make 
3"0ur  Siomnch  sick. 

6559.  Have  you  at  any  time  fatal  cases  of 
venereal  diseases  under  your  care  at  the  Lock 
hospital  ? — Yes.  I  have  the  return  here,  giving, 
first  of  all,  the  diseases,  and  showing  that,  in  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1879,  seven  patients 
died ;  four  of  these  were  children  born  in  the 
hospital  with  congenital  syphilis ;  that  would 
leave  three  that  died  out  of  870.  This  return 
also  gives  the  ages  of  tlie  patients  ;  the  age  at 
which  they  are  admitted,  and  the  places  from 
whicli  they  were  sent.  A  great  number  came 
from  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  some  from 
America,  one  from  India,  and  tw^o  from  Spain. 

6560.  You  do  not  find  the  women  coming 
early  enough  into  your  hospital  to  effect  a  cure  ? 
— They  come  in  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
disease,  which  involves  an  aggravation  of  the 
disease  ;  and  they  go  out  before  they  are  cured, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease.  W^e  have  no  power  of  keeping  them 
in  excepting  moi'al  suasion. 

6561.  Y"ou  hold  that  the  earlier  you  get  the 
case  the  greater  your  chance  of  dealing  with  it 
eft'ectually? — The  earlier  we  get  the  case,  and 
the  greater  the  power  we  have  to  keep  the 
patients  in  for  their  own  sake,  the  greater  would 
be  the  blessing  to  them. 

G562.  Do    you    ever  find    any    slight    cases 
0.44. 
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coming,  showing  that  the  women  are  really  de- 
sirous of  coming  in  at  an  early  stage  ? — No,  they 
are  very  nearly  all  bad  cases.  That  has  a  right 
to  be  explained :  so  far  they  consider  they  are 
bad,  though  I  may  consider  them  slight,  but 
they  would  be  slight  because  they  were  not  of  a 
serious  character,  though  they  involve  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  to  the  patient  and  make  her 
come.  For  instance,  what  you  will  see  down  in 
the  return  as  vulvitis.  I  know  by  keeping  her 
in  bed  two  or  three  days  with  a  poultice  she  will 
get  quite  well.  That  is  a  trifling  case  so  far  as 
the  disease  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  very  serious 
case  so  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned.  She 
thinks  she  is  very  bad,  and  would  not  come  if  she 
thought  she  was  not  very  bad. 

6663.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  infecting  hard 
sore  in  all  women  is  almost  painless  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  syphilitic  sore  whatsoever  that  does  not 
infect,  but  a  woman  may  have  a  sore  and  not 
know  it ;  and  furthermore,  the  first  knowledge  she 
may  have  of  it  will  be  the  development  of,  per- 
haps, very  severe  syphilitic  secondary  sj'mptoms. 

6564.  Is  the  Lock  accommodation  of  Dublin 
anything  like  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it? 
— The  accommodation  is,  but  the  funds  are  not. 

6565.  You  cannot  keep  open  enough  wards  for 
the  cases  that  come  before  you? — The  funds  are 
too  small.  There  is  another  very  interesting 
Table  here,  it  shows  that  the  average  cost  per 
bed  in  t:ie  Lock  hospital  per  annum  is 
14Z.  14.'!.  lid.  The  cost  at  the  Coombe  Lying- 
in  hospital  is  24/.  19  s.  9rf.  ;  and  the  Meath 
hospital,  21/.  Is.  3hd.,  whereas  it  only  costs 
14/.  l-is.  Ift/.  in  the  Lock.  I  am  always  kicking 
up  a  row  about  the  difference  in  the  cost,  for  I 
assert  that  wc  feed  the  patients  right  well  in  the 
Lock  hospital,  and  with  that  object  I  got  my  Lord 
Powerscourt  to  get  the  dietaries  printed  of  the 
several  hospitals,  and  the  dietary  of  the  West- 
morland Lock  will  compare  I'avourably  with  the 
dietary  of  the  others. 

6566.  How  do  you  select  cases  for  admission  ; 
by  severity  or  by  priority  of  application  ? — If  a 
lot  of  bad  cases  come  up,  we  may  have  to  send 
out  some,  or  we  may  yield  to  their  solicitations 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  severer  cases  in  ;  that  is  tiie  only  way  we 
can  make  room  at  times. 

6567.  Have  you  also  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment?—  No,  there  is  no  out-patient  department; 
it  would  be  no  use  in  the  treatment  of  female 
disease,  whereas  an  out-patient  department  is  of 
great  tise  in  the  treatment  of  male  disease.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  out-patient  department, 
qvuud  females,  is  that  they  adopt  the  French 
motto,  "J/  faut  vivre,"  and  they  go  on  pursuing 
their  irade  and  spreading  the  disease,  whereas 
the  male  goes  on  with  his  work.  Of  course  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  male  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6568.  The  male  spreads  disease  sometimes  ? — 
Indeed  he  does. 

6569.  You  do  not  propose  to  lock  him  up? — 
The  male  is  well  able  to  protect  himself.  The 
poor  unfortunate  female  is  not,  and  it  is  the 
woman  that  I  wane  to  protect. 

P  p  6570.  You 
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6570.  You  do  not  hold  to  the  objection  made 
against  the  Act  that  it  would  tend  to  fornication 
because  the  women  are  supposed  to  be  clean  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  man  who  is  going  to  have 
connection  with  a  woman  would  go  down  to 
Cork,  or  any  particular  place,  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  sure,  unless  he  was  mad  or 
drunk,  he  would  not  have  connection  with  a 
woman  that  he  believed  to  be  diseased. 

6571.  You  sav  there  is  no  absolute  certainty 
that  a  woman  may  not  contract  disease  between 
examinations? — There  is  not.  Then  there  is  I 
believe  you  call  it  the  "mediate  "  source  of  in- 
fection ;  and  then  there  is  undoubtedly  what  Mr. 
Lane  described  as  the  "period  of  latency,''  during 
which  a  woman  may  have  a  healthy  child.  I 
have  seen  cases  of  that  kind.  Then  the  fire  lights 
up  again  and  she  is  able  to  communicate  disease. 
And'there  is  the  period  of  latency  in  the  male, 
too,  as  well. 

6572.  Or  the  woman  found  in  the  streets  might 
be  a  diseased  woman,  coming  from  an  adjoining 
town  not  under  the  Acts  ?— Certainly. 

6573.  Therefore  the  fancied  security  is  not  so 
absolute  as  to  make  it  of  very  much  importance  ? 
— I  believe  I  can  put  it  into  the  form  of  an 
aphorism.  I  do  not  think  the  working  of  the 
Act  is  attended  with  the  development  of  immoral 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  male  subject. 

6574.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  well-conducted 
houses  in  a  town,  not  under  the  Acts,  would 
probably  be  inspected  by  private  practitioners, 
so  that  the  security  there  would  really  be 
great  ?  —  I  really  think  that  these  brothels 
ought  to  be  inspected,  but  I  know  that  thej' 
are  not.  There  are  houses  of  ill  fame  in 
Mecklenburg-street  and  other  places,  in  which 
they  have  carriages  to  drive  about,  and  horses 
to  ride  ;  ladies  dressed  in  the  pink  of  fashion. 
These  girls  get  diseased,  and  send  for  private 
practitioners  or  go  to  private  practitioners,  and 
they  remain  in  the  houses,  and  all  that  time  they 
are  spreading  disease,  so  much  so,  that  a  gentle- 
man very  liigli  up  in  the  military  service  was 
observed  at  the  theatre  with  one  of  these  "  ladies" 
by  a  patient  of  mine.  He  said,  "If  So-and-so 
keeps  company  with  that  lady  long,  he  will  be 
coming  to  you."  And  so  he  did  come  very 
shortly  to  me,  with  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
disease  I  ever  saw,  and  he  got  that  in  a  house  of 
fancied  security  where  this  woman  is.  She  was 
a  fccus  of  disease  ;  and  the  No.  1  patient,  who 
said  Mr.  So-and-so  would  shortly  be  with  me, 
had  his  experience  v\ith  that  lady,  and  she 
was  still  pursuing  her  trade  in  one  of  these 
brothels. 

6575.  Do  you  hold  that  the  present  diseased 
condition  of  the  city  of  Dublin  tends  to  morality 
by  deterring  men  from  fornication? — Indeed  it 
does  not  have  the  slightest  eft'ect  on  the  act  of 
fornication;  at  least,  that  is  my  opinion;  and  I 
do  not  believe  any  security,  or  fancied  security, 
will  influence  that.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  quite  a  different  system. 

General  Buinahy. 

6576.  You  used  a  technical  expression  just 
DOW  as  to  one- third  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin 
being  "  invalided ;"  I  presume  you  mean  on  the 


General  /jiirwaiy— continued, 
sick  list?- — -The  return  is  here.     I  got  this  from 
the  principal  medical  officer. 

6577.  "  Invalided"  would  mean  discharged 
from  the  service  ? — My  attention  was  directed 
long  since  to  this  subject.  I  got  my  friend  Mr. 
Eamsay  to  get  me  a  return  some  years  ago ;  and 
I  was  perfectly  prepared,  from  the  return  that  I 
got  about  four  years  ago,  when  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  Dublin,  for 
the  return  that  I  have  had  subsequently. 

6578.  The  word  "  invalided  "  is  not  mentioned 
there  ;  it  is  a  technical  expression  which  would 
mean  discharged  from  the  service  altogether ; 
you  mean  on  the  sick  list,  or  under  treatment  ? — 
Quite  so;  but  these  were  in  hospital ;  there  were 
940  in  hospital  with  primary  syphiJis,  and  605 
with  gonorrhoea.  Gonorrhoea  incapacitates  the 
man,  probably,  more  than  either  primary  or 
secondary  syphilis  at  the  commencement  pro 
tern.  That  940  and  605  makes  1,545  out  of 
4,357,  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  or  rather 
more  than  one-third,  as  I  take  it,  roughly. 

Mr.  William  Fowler, 

6579.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  you 
would  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good  if 
you  could  keep  the  women  in  hosjDital  until  they 
are  actually  cured  ? — That  is  clearly  my  opinion. 

6580.  Would  that  apply  to  married  women? — 
The  man-ied  women,  as  a  rule,  would  not  go 
out  until  they  are  cured  ;  it  is  the  persons  who 
pursue  this  course  as  a  trade  that  do  so. 

6581.  You  would  not,  practically,  have  any 
difficulty  witli  the  married  women  ? — We  have 
scarcely  ainy  difficulty  with  the  married  women. 

6582.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  whole 
object  was  to  benefit  the  women;  youwouldletthe 
man  take  care  of  himself;  and  on  that  ground  it 
is  perfectly  logical  and  consistent ;  you  yourself 
said  you  would  rather  die  than  sign  a  billet  de 
savtt  for  any  woman  to  go  on  and  carry  on  her 
trade? — No  consideration  would  induce  me  to 
do  it. 

6583.  I  should  like  to  understand  how  you 
distinguish  the  system  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ii-om  a  practical  licensing  of  the  prostitute  ? 
—  That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ;  but  it  has  been  tried  to  be  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  Lillet  de  scntte  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  Contagious  Disease.*  Acts.  I  how- 
ever believe  that  it  is  involved  in  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts,  and  I  think  the  billet  de  saute 
should  be  expunged.  Perhaps  it  is  that  I  am 
stupid  or  dull. 

6584.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  you  are  at  all? 
— I  am  still  under  the  impression  that  the  billet 
dr  sante  is  involved  in  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts. 

6585.  I  will  read  you  a  section  which  seems  to 
confirm  your  view;  the  19th  section  says,  "  The 
visiting  surgeon,  having  regard  to  the  regulations 
aforesaid,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
shall,  at  the  first  examination  of  each  wuman 
examined  by  him,  and  afterwards  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires,  prescribe  the  times 
and  places  at  which  she  is  required  to  attend 
again  for  examination  ;  and  he  shall  from  time  to 
time  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  to  each  such 
woman  notice  in  writing  of  the  times  and  places 
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so  prescribed."  That  is  to  say,  the  woman 
comes  to  you  with  a  paper  in  her  hand,  which 
practically  comes  to  this :  "  I  am  a  woman 
nnder  surveillance  :  you  will  be  quite  safe  in 
goinp;  with  me ;  I  am  protected  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament? — That  is  a  kind  of  certificate  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  sign. 

6586.  She  has  a  certified  document  which 
enables  her  to  state  that  she  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  in  that  respect  ? — I  consider  that 
that  notice  is  tantamount  to  a  billet  de  santc  ;  but 
I  was  told  that  that  notice  was  to  be  given  to 
the  policeman  as  she  went  out  of  the  dooi-,  and 
that  she  did  not  take  it  oiit  of  the  place  at 
all.  Then  there  would  be  no  objection  to  sign- 
ing it. 

6587.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  about  that; 
but  I  want  to  know,  apart  from  that  writings  how 
you  view  this  nnder  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
when  a  woman  is  free  from  disease,  the  surgeon 
has  no  power  over  her  whatever  afterwards  ;  he 
cannot  detain  her,  and  she  goes  out  to  do  as  she 
likes  ;  and  if  she  is  diseased,  he  has  no  power  to 
detain  her  after  she  is,  in  his  opinion,  well ;  she 
goes  our  again  to  do  what  she  pleases;  as  it  is  noto- 
rious that  they  come  from  time  to  time,  they  are 
bound  to  come  from  time  to  time  to  be  examined; 
is  not  that  very  much  like  a  system  of  licensing, 
when  you  have  a  woman  continually  being  exa- 
mined and  sent  out  again,  and  not  detained  and 
prevented  from  going  on  with  this  foul  trade,  but 
simply  cleaned  up,  as  it  were,  from  time  to  time 
to  go  on  with  the  trade  ;  do  not  you  think  that 
approaches  very  much  to  a  State  license  ? — -I 
cannot  see  that. 

6588.  You  do  not  look  at  it  in  the  same  light? 
— Xo.  I  consider  it  is  important  for  the  woman, 
when  she  first  developes  disease,  to  be  put  under 
treatment ;  ami  even  if  that  interpretation  were 
to  be  given  to  it  as  a  State  license,  I  think  the 
lesser  evil  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greater 
good. 

6589.  Your  object  is  to  prevent  her  contintiing 
disease,  and  to  get  hold  of  her  early  on  in  the 
existence  of  her  disease,  so  that  you  may  cure  her 
before  she  becomes  so  ill  ? — My  object  is  to  pro- 
tect the  woman  from  herself  and  from  disease.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  protection  of  the  men. 
It  is  not  with  that  object  that  I  do  it  at  all. 

6590.  But  what  some  of  us  feel  is,  that  a 
system  by  which  the  woman  is  by  a  State  officer 
made  well,  and  not  in  any  way  prevented  from 
going  on  with  her  trade,  savours  too  much  of  a 
system  of  license  ? — It  does  not  strike  me  as 
being  a  system  of  license. 

6591.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  attempt 
to  put  down  prostitution  ;  it  only  attempts  to 
make  the  woman  who  practises  it  less  diseased, 
or  as  little  diseased  as  may  be,  and  therefore  to 
make  prostitution  less  injurious  to  mankind  ;  are 
not  you  aware  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  that  this  was  done,  and  not 
for  the  women? — Then  I  think  it  was  very  dis- 
graceful to  the  Legislature  to  be  influenced  by 
such  motives.  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  cre- 
ditable to  our  Legislature  if  they  did  it  on  behalf 
of  the  women.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  phy- 
sically she  gets  benefited,  and  then  I  believe  she 
is  subjected  to  influences  in  the  hospital  which 
may  terminate,  and  have  terminated  in  my  hos- 
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pital  in  the  reclamation  of  103  patients  in  one 
year. 

6592.  None  of  us  wish  to  dispute  that  at  all; 
find  we  are  very  glad  indeed  that  she  should  be 
brought  under  those  influences  ;  but  the  difficulty 
we  feel  is  that  when  she  is  not  diseased  nothing 
is  done  for  her ;  no  attempt  is  made,  altliough 
she  is  enabled  to  become  diseased  the  nest  day, 
and  when  she  is  diseased  she  is  merely  detained 
until  she  gets  well,  not  in  mind,  but  in  body,  and 
then  she  is  sent  out  again  to  do  what  she  pleases ; 
of  course  different  people  will  look  at  these 
things  in  diff'erent  lights  ;  you  come  here,  I  un- 
derstand, rather  with  the  idea  that  the  extension 
of  these  Acts  to  Dublin  would  be  beneficial  ?— I 
have  exj)lained  exactly  the  extent  to  which  I 
believe  it  would  be  beneficial;  and  I  believe 
letting  women  out  of  my  hospital  before  they  are 
well  is  attended  with  great  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. 

659.3.  Without  having  so  peculiar  a  system  as 
this  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  so  dubious  a 
system,  is  there  any  other  plan  you  can  suggest 
of  relieving  and  helping  these  poor  women  with- 
out involving  other  consequences  which  to  many 
people  are  very  objectionable  ? — I  am  very  much 
obliged  lor  being  asked  that  question,  for  I  have 
thought  it  over  most  earnestly,  and  my  idea  is 
that  Lock  hospitals  and  hospitals  for  treatment  of 
this  class  of  cases  should  be  liberally  endowed 
and  supported  by  Government ;  that  their  treat- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  most  attractive  cha- 
racter. The  trap  should  be  baited  well  to  induce 
them  to  come  in,  and  once  they  come  in,  the 
only  condition  that  should  be  exacted  from  these 
poor  women  is  this,  that  they  shall  not  leave 
until  they  are  well,  and  that  should  be  a  compul- 
sory thing. 

6594.  Then  you  would  not  have  the  policemen 
going  about  and  taking  them  up  I  suppose  ? — 
I  think  if  my  plan  could  be  carried  out  we  get 
rid  of  a  very  obnoxious  thing,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly liable  to  abuse,  that  is  police  surveillance. 
But  J  would  rather  have  the  police  surveillance, 
and  have  the  patients  brought  in,  for  their  owu 
sake,  to  be  cured,  than  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  save  them  from  themselves.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  as  we  are  in  the  Lock  hospital  at 
present,  we  are  labouring  under  very  great  diffi- 
culty, that  we  cannot  classify  patients.  I  have 
known  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  a  governess, 
a  most  charming,  lovely  girl,  brought  in  there, 
and  she  was  mixed  up  with  trollops  from  the  quays. 
I  believe  that  her  mind  was  polluted  by  being 
mixed  up  with  this  lower  class  of  trollops.  I 
think  there  should  be  an  effort  at  classification ; 
for  many  of  these  wretched  girls  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  to  be  censured. 

6595.  You  spoke  of  solicitation  being  so  bad 
in  Dublin ;  I  want  lo  know  why  it  is  that  the 
police  do  not  interfere  to  stop  it  ? — They  do,  to 
a  certain  extent,  but,  and  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  police  have  what  they  consider 
so  many  more  important  duties  to  discharge  that 
they  cannot  pay  attention  to  it. 

6596.  You  are  aware  that  under  these  Acts 
there  is  nothing  anywhere  which  gives  additional 
power  to  the  police  in  that  respect  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  know  that  the  police  in  Dublin  have, 
to    a    certain    degree,   tried   to   prevent    women 
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Mr.  William  Foiohr — continued. 
assembling  together,  just  as,  I  am  told,  it  has 
occurred  in  London,  in   the    Haymarket ;   they 
have  been  made,  in  police  phraseology,  to  "  move 
on." 

Mr.  Stnnsfeld. 

6597.  You  would  prefer  to  such  legislation  as 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  a  sufficiency  of 
well-appointed  Lock  hospilals,  capable  of  classify- 
ing the  patients;  the  trap,  as  you  have  said,  well 
baited  with  every  comfort  and  necessary  ap- 
pliance, and  by  kindness  of  treatment,  and  the 
sole  power  you  would  ask  for  would  be  to  retain 
them  till  cured? — I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  that. 

6598.  You  gave  us  the  number  of  patients  in 
your  Lock  hospital  in  1878-79  as  874 ;  can  you 
give  me  the  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea  ? — 
Three  hundred  and  ninety  were  gonorrhoea,  and 
of  that  number  one  died. 

6599.  How  many  were  primary  venereal  sores  ? 
— Ninety-iwo. 

6600.  How  many  Were  secondary  syphilis  ? — 
Thirty. 

6601.  How  do  account  for  the  rest? — Nine 
were  abscess  in  the  labia,  13  syphilitic  cachexia; 
there  were  12  with  condylomata,  and  21  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  labia  ;  syphilitic  rheumatism, 
22  ;  syphilitic  ulcers  of  other  parts  of  body,  23. 

6602.  Am  I  correct  in  having  taken  down  that 
there  were  390  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  92  of 
primarj'  sores  ? — Yes,  and  all  the  rest  were  se- 
condary symptoms  of  various  kinds. 

6603.  Which  is  the  more  offensive  in  the  wo- 
man, the  soft  or  the  hard  sore  ? — I  read  the  evi- 
dence on  that  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
witnesses  have  not  taken  into  account  the  soil  on 
which  the  sore  is  planted.  I  had,  in  the  Meatli 
hospital,  side  by  side,  a  man  with  a  hard  sore. 


]\f  r.  Stansfeld — continued, 
and  a  man  with  a  soft  sore ;  the  man  with  the 
hard  sore  ought  not  to  have  had  a  suppurating 
bubo,  but  he  had;  the  man  with  the  soft  sore 
ought  not  to  have  had  a  hard  bubo,  but  he  had. 
I  have  seen  as  bad  secondaries  result  from  soft 
as  from  hard  sores,  and  I  have  seen  a  man  with  a 
hard  chancre  without  any  treatment  whatsoever, 
never  have  secondaries;  and  that  it  was  a  chancre 
was  proved  by  his  communicating  the  disease  in 
a  very  severe  form  to  his  wife,  and  he  was  not 
what  is  termed  a  "  syphilized  "  man,  for  he  never 
had  had  jirevionsly  any  kind  of  venereal  sore. 

6604.  My  question  is  which  was  the  more 
offensive  ? — The  hard  chancre  is  not  so  offensive, 
because  it  is  not  attended  with  such  an  amount 
of  secretion  as  the  soft  one.  As  to  washing  and 
its  effects,  I  have  seen  lots- of  Jews  with  gonor- 
rhoja  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  Jew 
Avith  syphilis.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ; 
they  bathe  every  day,  and  they  are  circumcised. 

6605.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  those  circum- 
stances ? — I  do. 

6606.  It  would  not  be  correct,  I  gather,  from 
the  evidence  you  give,  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
the  offensiveness  of  the  condition  of  a  woman  is 
a  correct  indication  of  the  severity  of  her  dis- 
ease, in  this  sense,  that  the  severest  disease  is 
secondary  syphilis  ? — With  a  primary  chancre,  if 
the  woman  kept  herself  clean,  she  might  have  no 
smell  at  all.  With  the  soft  chancre,  if  clean, 
she  might  have  no  smell ;  but  when  tlicy  have 
been  out  drinking,  dissipating,  and  knocking 
about,  the  sore  assumes  the  gangrenous  character 
which  is  always  attended  with  a  most  offensive 
smell.  Women  going  on  in  that  way  are  inat- 
tentive to  their  personal  cleanliness,  raid'  then 
there  is  a  combination  of  smells  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  analyse. 
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The  Right  Honourable  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Shaen,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6607.  You  are,  I  believe,  Master  of  Arts, 
London  University,  and  Gold  Medalist  ?  — 
I  am. 

6608.  You  are  also  Fellow  of  University 
College? — I  am. 

6609.  And  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — -I  am. 

6610.  I  believe  you  are  at  the  head  of  a  firm 
of  solicitors  in  Bedford-row  ? — Yes  ;  the  firm  of 
Shaen,  Roscoe,  Massey,  Shaen  &  Henderson. 

0611.  Has  your  firm,  or  have  you,  as  head  of 
the  firm,  been  connected  for  some  years  with  the 
Associate  Institution  for  enforcing  and  improving 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  women'.' — Yes; 
I  have  been  so  for  30  years. 

6612.  What  is  that  association? — It  is  an 
association,  the  object  of  wliich  is  very  well  ex- 
pressed by  its  title ;  for  enforcing  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  as  far  as 
they  exist,  and  for  proposing  improvements 
where  experience  shows  that  they  require  im- 
provement. 

6613.  In  your  capacity  of  legal  adviser  to  that 
association,  have  you  had  professional  experience 
in  enforcing  the  laws  as  to  the  suppression  of 
brothels,  and  as  to  the  protection  of  women  ? — 
Very  considerable  experience  in  the  suppression 
of  brotheir,  in  London,  but  in  London  only,  and 
in  the  general  laws  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children. 

6614.  The  laws  under  which  brothels  are  sup- 
pressed are  practically  the  same  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  are  they  not '; — They  are  exactly 
the  same. 

6615.  Have  you  also  had  occasion  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  improving  the  law  upon 
these  subjects? — I  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  that.  One  of  the  first  things  I  had  to  do 
in  that  direction  was  to  give  instructions  to 
counsel  to  prepare  the  Bill  for  the  suppression 
of  the  practice  of  procuring  by  false  pretences 
■women  under  21  years  of  age  to  have  illicit 
carnal  connection  with  men.  That  was  ulti- 
mately passed  as  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  76.  It 
was  called  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  Act,  tVom  his 
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Lordshiji,  the  late  Bishoj)  of  Oxford,  Iiaving  in- 
troduced it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  pre- 
pared as  a  law  applicable  to  all  women,  but  its 
operation  was  reduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
women  imder  21  years  of  age,  so  that  it  left  the 
law  that  for  women  above  21,  there  was  then,  as 
there  is  now,  no  protection  at  all  in  cases  where 
they  may  have  been  induced  to  have  illicit 
carnal  connection  by  false  or  fraudulent  pre- 
tences. 

6616.  That  was  not  a  Bill  that  had  any  con- 
siderable operation  practically,  I  believe  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  have  had  a  few  prose- 
cutions under  it  which  have  always  been  suc- 
cessful, but  one  of  the  difliculties  was  that  it  was 
held  not  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  fraudulent 
pretence  was  on  the  part  of  the  man  himself. 
I  put  a  case  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act 
before  the  late  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  was  Attor- 
ney General  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  to  whether  the 
law  could  be  applied  to  cases  where  the  man 
was  guilty  of  false  pretences  himself,  and  he 
advised  that  it  could  not.  The  Bill  was  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  Criminal  Law  Consoli- 
dation Act,  and  it  now  stands  as  24  &  25  Vict. 
c.  100,  s.  49,  but  with  exactly  the  restrictions 
that  it  possessed  when  it  was  an  Act  by  itself. 

6617.  What  is  the  legal  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"fraudulent  pretences?"  —  It  is  held  that  it 
must  be  a  misreiiresentation  of  some  existing 
fact,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  a  fraudulent  pro- 
mise of  any  kind,  so  that  inducements  held  out 
will  not  do. 

6618.  I  presume  that  you  refer  to  this  A ct  rather 
for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  that  it  was  passed 
upon  your  original  suggestion,  and  that  it  implies 
a  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  your  mind,  than 
for  any  more  direct  bearing  that  it  has  upon  the 
subject  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes ;  I  was  not 
sure  whether  the  Committee  would  go  into  the 
question  of  suggested  improvements  in  the  law  ; 
but  my  object  in  referring  to  this  is  simply  to 
show  my  own  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

6619.  To  come  to  the  special  subject  of  in- 
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qulry  liere,  are   you   chairTnan   of  the  principal 
association  interesting  itself  in  the  repeal  of  what 
is    called  the   Contagious  Diseases  Acts    (Wo- 
men) ? — I  am,  and  have  been  since  1870. 

6620.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Acts? — I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  from  the  commencement,  and  have 
been  cliairman  since  1870. 

6621.  In  your  view  that  is  rather  an  influen- 
tial association,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  very  large 
association. 

6622.  What  is  its  title? — The  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  (Women).  It  had  its  offices  in 
George -street,  but  now  they  are  in  Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria-street.  It  has  amongst  its 
Vice  Presidents,  53  Members  of  Parliament, 
present  and  late,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
clergy  and  dissenting  ministers.  The  general 
committee  includes  133  metropolitan  members ; 
members  residing  in  London;  and  694  members 
in  212  different  towns  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6623.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  those 
53  Members  are  members  for  the  protected  dis- 
tricts which  would  come  under  the  Act? — No, 
they  are  not. 

Mr.  Stansft'ld. 

6624.  How  many  associations  are  there  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ?— There  are  30  diiferent  asso- 
ciations now  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  are 
acting  in  concert  with  ourselves.  Some  are 
national,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  local. 

6625.  Have  you  a  list  of  these  associations? — 
Yes,  I  have  brought  a  printed  list,  which  has 
been  corrected  up  to  the  present  time. 

6626.  Perhaps  you  will  put  in  at  the  end  of 
your  evidence  this  list,  and  any  other  documents 
which  you  may  desire  to  produce  ? — Yes. 

6627-  Has  the  action  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  are  hostile  to  these  Acts,  been  con- 
fined to  English  action  ?— No,  not  by  any  means. 
In  conducting  the  agitation  we  were  constantly 
pointed  to  the  systems  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
especially,  as  being  models  which  ought  to  be 
followed,  and  that  led  us  to  pay  special  attention 
to  those  systems,  and  it  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  British  Continental  and  General  Federa- 
tion. 

6628.  When  was  that  formed?— In  March 
1875. 

6629.  What  is  its  object?— Its  object  is  the 
abolition  of  State  regulation  of  vice  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

6630.  Who  is  the  president? — The  president 
is  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  the  late  Member  for 
Scarborough. 

6631.  What  is  the  organisation  of  that  fede- 
ration ? — It  has  an  executive  committee  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  it  has 
branches,  I  may  say  all  over  the  world,  in  all  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America,  and 
in  some  of  our  larger  colonies;  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  South  Australia,  and  some  others. 

6632.  Has  this  federation  held  any  meetings 
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in  the  nature  of  congresses  or  conferences  ? — The 
federation  has  held  two  triennial  international 
congresses,  consisting  of  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in 
Geneva  1877,  and  the  second  in  Genoa  in  1880, 
In  the  intermediate  years  there  were  less  im- 
portant meetings  held,  which  we  called  con- 
ferences, but  which  were  also  international  in 
their  character.     The  first  was  held  in  Paris  in 

1878,  and  the  second  in  Liege  in   Belgium   in 

1879,  and  the  last  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
London.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  conference 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  France,  officially 
appointed  by  the  Conseil  Municipal,  of  Paris,  from 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  America. 

6633.  By  America,  you  mean  the  United 
States  ? — I  mean  the  United  States.  Written 
communications  were  also  received  from  Spain, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Japan. 

6634.  When  was  your  attention  first  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act? 
— It  was  not  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1869  ;  in  fact,  the  only  public  notice  that  I  am 
aware  of,  of  the  previous  legislation,  was  a 
pamphlet  by  the  London  Rescue  Society,  which 
was  called  "The  Remedy  Worse  than  the  Dis- 
ease." With  that  exception,  the  Acts  were 
hardly  known.  I  may  say  that  people  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
including  personal  friends  of  my  own  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  quite  unaware  of  their  being  passed ; 
but  in  1869,  they  excited  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant public  agitation  for  their  repeal. 

6635.  The  Act  of  1864,  and  the  existing  Act 
of  1866,  attracted  very  little  public  notice  either 
during  their  passing  or  in  the  first  years  of  their 
administration,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Act  of 
1869,  tliat  public  attention  was  first  aroused  to 
the  subject  ? — No,  it  was  not  ;  that  may  be  ac- 
counted for  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  former  Acts  were  passed  through  Par- 
liament;  they  were  hurried  through  in  a  very 
extraordinary  way  ;  they  were  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a  rule  very  late  at 
night,  after  a  long  sitting.  The  Act  of  1864, 
was  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  month,  from  June  20th  to  July  22nd,  which 
included  the  sitting  of  a  Select  Committee.  It 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  four  days, 
from  July  22nd  to  July  26th;  there  was  no 
debate  on  any  stage,  and  each  important  stage 
took  place  at  the  close  of  an  unusually  late 
sitting. 

Sir  Henry  ^Volff. 

6636.  You  say  there  was  a  Select  Committee? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6637.  Can  you  refer  us  to  the  report  of 
any  body  appointed  to  consider  this  subject, 
which  has  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the 
way  in  which  these  Acts  were  passed  through 
Parliament;  tate  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
the  part  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1870? — 
The  Eoyal  Commission  had  two  or  three  para- 
graphs upon  the  subject.  Paragraph  1  says,  "This 
Act  passed  without  much  notice  either  in  or  out 
of  Parliament." 

6638.  That  is  paragraph  1  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  Koyal  Commission  ?  —  Yes,  paragraph  16 
says,  "  The  Act  of  1864  was  allowed  to  pass  as 
a  partial  measure  of  sanitary  police,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  army  and  navy." 

6639.  Does  the  whole  paragraph  run  in  these 
words  :  "For  some  years  these  measures  attracted 
very  little  public  attention  ;  the  Act  of  1864, 
■was  allowed  to  pass  as  a  partial  measure  of  sani- 
tary police,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  Act  of  1866,  was  little  heeded  amid 
the  party  strife  and  the  agitation  of  questions  of 
the  highest  political  importance  which  marked 
that  year  "  ? — That  is  so. 

Sir  H.  Wolff. 

6640.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you ;  was  it 
the  Act  of  1866  which  you  considered  was  hur- 
ried through  the  House,  or  the  Act  of  1869  ? — 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Act  of  1864.  Similar 
observations  can  be  made  upon  all  the  other 
Acts,  but  it  is  the  1864  Act  that  we  have  been 
dealing  with. 

Mr.   Oshorne  Morgan. 

6641.  Was  not  the  Act  of  1869  passed  after  a 
Keport  of  a  Select  Committee  ? — No;  there  was 
a  lieport  of  a  Select  Committee  the  same  year, 
but  1  think  that  report  came  out  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

6642.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ;  T  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Act  of  1869  embodied 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee ?— There  was  a  previous  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  and  the  Act  of 
1869  embodied  some  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  Keport  of  that  Committee. 

6643.  I  think  you  are  wrong,  because  it  is 
stated  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  "  In  Session  of  1869,  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  1866,  and  to  consider  '  whether,  and  how 
far,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  extend  its  operations.'  In  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  aa 
Act  was  passed  in  the  same  Session,  enlarging 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866,  and 
extending  its  operations  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  I 
see  I  have  a  note  to  that  effect. 

jNlr.  Stansfeld. 

6644.  You  have  dealt  with  the  Act  of  1864, 
and  now  you  come  to  the  Act  of  1866  ? — I  had  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report  of  1862,  which  led  up  to  the  1864  Act. 

6645.  You  have  told  us  that  the  Act  of  1864 
was  passed  without  public  attention  being  called 
to  the  subject,  and  with  hardly  any  discussion 
upon  it;  can  you  further  explain  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1864?— Yes.     In  July  1876  there  was  a  de- 

0.44, 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
bate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Repeal 
Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 
and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  previous  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  gave  a  history  of  how  it  was 
that  the  Act  of  1864  came  to  be  passed,  and  he 
explained  that  about  the  year  1859  and  1860  the 
attention  of  every  one  connected  with  the  navy 
and  army  was  drawn  to  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  men  at  many  of  the  military  and  naval  star- 
tions  ;  and  then  he  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
"  Warrior."  That  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Departmental  Committee,  which  reported  in  the 
year  1 862,  and  which  consisted  of  persons  connected 
officially  with  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  ; 
"a  committee,"  Mr.  "VYhitbread  said,  "  of  which 
he  had  the  honourable  though  unpleasant  post  of 
chairman."  He  quotes,  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  recommendations  of  that  De- 
partmental Committee  and  the  legislation  which 
was  founded  upon  it,  one  very  important  passage 
in  the.  report.  The  report  dealt  with  the  question 
of  voluntary  as  against  coei'cive  dealing  with 
venereal  disease,  and  it  states :  "  The  former  or 
coercive  course  has  been  strongly  urged  upon 
your  committee  bj'  many  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  fearful  extent  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  veneral  disease  in  our 
military  and  naval  hospitals;  your  Committee, 
however,  have  not  found  from  the  reports  in 
foreign  countries,  where  this  system  is  practised, 
such  conclusive  and  consistent  evidence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  disease  by  coercive  measures  as 
to  lead  them,  particularly  while  the  other  course 
remains  untried,  to  recommend  for  adoption  in  this 
country  a  system  involving  new  and  questionable 
principles  of  legislation,  and  certain  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  a  large  portion  of  the  public. 

6646.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report  ? — It  is 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
1862. 

Chairman. 

6647.  Is  that  Dr.  Skey's  committee?— No;  that 
is  a  subsequent  one.  The  report  itself  has  never 
been  published  ;  I  take  the  extract  from  a  report 
of  Mr.  AVhitbread's  speech,  which,  I  may  remark, 
was  corrected  by  himself.  He  says  that  "  this 
report  was  acted  upon  for  a  certain  time  and  to 
a  certain  extent.  Parliament  voted  money  for 
the  erection  of  Lock  wards  at  different  sea-ports 
and  military  stations,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
voluntary  system  was  tried  ;  but  it  had  a  most 
unfair  trial  as  compai-ed  with  the  coercive  sys- 
tem. For  how  was  it  tried  ?  It  was  tried 
tentatively  by  opening  one  small  ward  at  each 
of  three  stations,  and  it  was  tried  for  a  short 
time  only.  The  fact  was  that  it  was  starved  in 
point  of  accommodation,  and  it  was  voted  a 
failure  upon  the  very  smallest  evidence  that 
could  be  brought  against  it,  without  an  attempt 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  weak  points  discovered 
in  it.  It  was  tried  at  Devenport  with  25  beds, 
and  the  contribution  to  the  ward  containing 
them  was  only  paid  on  the  quarterly  certificate 
of  the  Commander  in  (^hief,  who  was  the  Ad- 
miralty visitor,  that  the  beds  had  been  fully 
occupied  through  the  quarter.  But  the  moment 
coercion  was  put  in  force,  they  had  four  times  as 
much  accommodation.     Was  that  a  fair  trial  ? " 

P  P  4  6648.  That 
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Chairmun — continued. 

6648.  That  is  a  statement  of  what  may  be 
called  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wliitbread,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  ? — Yes ;  it  is 
from  Mr.  "Whitbread's  speechj  of  19th  July 
1876. 

6649.  Where  was  the  speech  made  ? — In  the 
House  of  Commons. 

6650.  That  is  Mr.  Whitbread's  authoritative 
statement  upon  the  subject,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  report  and  recommendation  the  Act  of 
1864  was  broup;ht  in  and  passed,  with  hardly 
any  debate  ? — Yes. 

6651.  Then,  in  order  of  time,  what  followed 
next  ? — I  will  quote  paragraph  2  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission :  "  This  Act  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  weeks  after,  and  before  it  was  in 
operation,  by  the  appointment,  in  October  1864, 
of  a  committee  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession" (that  is  Mr.  Skey's  committee)  "to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  vene- 
real disease  in  the  army  and  navy." 

6652.  That  was  called  the  Venereal  Commis- 
sion ? — The  Venereal  Committee.  I  have  gene- 
rally referred  to  it  as  the  Medical  Committee. 
The  instructions  to  that  committee  were  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
the  First  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  to  Mr. 
F.  C.  Skey,  the  chairman  of  tlie  committee,  and 
those  instructions  stated  that  "  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office  are  anxious  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  should  be  mainly 
directed  to  discover  a  sound  principle  of  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  known  under  the  name  of 
syphilis.  They"  (the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty) 
"  are  desirous  that  the  question  of  tlie  pathology 
of  the  disease  should  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee only  to  such  an  extent  as  they  may  deem 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
the  main  object  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  the 
attainment  of  a  sound  rule  of  treatment ;"  and 
the  instructions  concluded  by  prescribing  cer- 
tain subjects  for  the  discussion  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  last  one  being  as  follows  :  "(5.)  Any 
pi'actical  rules  which  the  committee  can  suggest 
to  the  naval  and  military  authorities  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  cases  of  contagion  and  which 
are  capable  of  adoption  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
ship  and  the  barrack." 

6653.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  it  was 
strictly  within  the  terms  of  that  reference  to 
consider  and  propose  alterations  in  the  law  in  the 
nature  of  the  Act  of  1866  ? — The  report  of  that 
committee  affords  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
instructions  upon  which  they  were  proceeding. 
They  made  a  partial  report  in  the  early  part 
of  1866,  and  instead  of  being  directed  to  the 
prescribed  subject 

6654.  The  prescribed  subject  being,  "  The 
sound  rule  of  treatment  of  syphilis  in  the  army 
and  navy,  with  particular  regard  to  any  practical 
rules  which  that  committee  could  suggest  to  the 
authorities  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  cases  of 
contagion,  and  which  are  capable  of  adoption  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  ship  and  the  barrack  "  ? — 
Those  were  their  instructions  :  The  committee 
report  upon  the  state  of  prostitution  in  Paris, 
the  prevalence  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  here- 
ditary syphilis,  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  1864,  and  it  concludes  with  certain 
recommendations. 


Chairman — continued. 

6655.  They  refer  to  the  Act  of  1864  :  was  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1864,  re- 
ferred to  in  their  instructions  ? — I  believe  it  was 
not  named ;  but  I  have  not  the  full  instructions 
before  me,  and  I  cannot  say  positively. 

6656.  You  can  get  the  full  instructions  for  the 
Committee  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  public  pi'operty. 

6657.  At  any  rate,  the  reference  to  rules 
capable  of  adoption  in  the  daily  life  of  the  ship 
and  the  barrack,  must  refer  to  rules  applying  to 
the  management  of  men  and  not  to  women  ? — 
Exactly. 

6658.  Proceed? — Their  recommendations  were 
first  a  periodical  compulsoi-y  examination  of  the 
known  prostitutes ;  and,  secondly,  the  compul- 
sory detention  in  certified  hospitals  of  all  women" 
(of  course  this  was  not  applicable  to  men  at  all) 
"  found  on  such  examination  to  be  affected  with 
venereal  disease.  There  were  various  other  re- 
commendations equally  beyond  the  prescribed 
scope  of  the  inquiry.  Those  were  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones. 

6659.  The  order  of  reference  is  practically 
before  the  Committee  which  meets  here  to-day. 
From  what  you  know  of  the  order  of  reference 
ta  that  venereal  committee,  are  you  prepared  to 
express  the  opinion  that  they  went  entirely  be- 
yond that  order  in  recommending  practically  the 
Act  of  1866  ? — I  am  certain  they  did. 

6660.  Passing  over  the  historical  evidence 
which  you  j^iroposed  to  give,  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  about  the  public  meetings  held 
in  protected  and  other  districts  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Have 
j-ou  any  evidence  you  wish  to  give  with  regard 
to  those  meetings  ? — We  have  had  a  very  large 
number  of  those  public  meetings.  One,  I  ob- 
serve, was  referred  to  in  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Committee,  which  took  place  at  Ply- 
mouth, when  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Acts 
was  p)assed.  We  have  had  meetings  in  a,  very 
large  number  of  towns,  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Gravesend,  and  Southampton  specially,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Acts,  at  which  resolutions  strongly 
condemning  the  Acts,  were  passed  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  On  17th  March  1870,  we  had 
a  meeting  in  Southampton,  which  formed  a  com- 
mittee for  repeal,  and  that  meeting  memorialised 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
the  following  effect :  "  That  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  had  the  town  been  aware  of  the  in- 
tended extension  of  the  Acts,  a  loud  aud  wide- 
spread resistance  would  have  been  made  against 
it."  Then  in  April  1870,  a  protest  was  sent  up 
to  the  Admiralty,  from  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  all  denominations,  regretting  the  extension  of 
the  Acts  to  a  civil  town  like  Southampton,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  be  suspended,  and  hoping  that  they  would 
soon  be  repealed.  This  was  signed  by  16  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  four  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  two  Baptist  ministers,  two  Pres- 
byterians, one  French  Church  minister,  one 
Wesleyan,  one  Bible  Christian,  and  one  Unita- 
rian. On  26th  April  1870,  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  got  up  by  tlie  local  association,  which 
lasted  four  hours.  There  was  a  debate,  speeches 
were  made  in  favour  of  and  against  the  Acts, 
but  no  resolutions  were  come  to ;  the  meeting 
was  pretty  well  divided,  and  neither  party  liked 
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Chairman — continued. 

to  go  to  the  vote.  In  the  following  month  of 
May,  there  was  another  crowded  meeting,  but 
no  resolutions  were  passed.  On  8th  June,  there 
was  another  meeting  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  a 
meeting  of  women  only,  at  which  resolutions  in 
favour  of  repeal  were  adopted.  Then  in  Sep- 
tember 1870,  the  inhabitants  of  Clifford-street, 
the  street  in  which  the  examination-room  was 
situated,  memorialised  the  magistrates  against 
the  room  beins;  in  their  vicinity,  on  the  ground 
of  the  demoralisation  of  the  boys  and  children 
who  crowded  together,  from  the  conversation 
and  oaths  of  the  women.  On  the  24th  January 
1871,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Victoria 
Kooms,  and  resolutions  in  favour  of  repeal  were 
carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  Tottenham. 
66G1.  AYas  the  admission  to  these  meetings  by 
ticket,  or  were  they  open  ' — They  were  perfectly 
open,  they  were  completely  public  meetings.  On 
26th  May  1871,  another  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Victoria  Rooms,  where  again  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  repeal  were  carried  unani- 
mously; but  I  have  a  note  that  it  was  not  a  very 
large  meeting;  the  former  meeting  was  a  large 
one. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6662.  Those  were  meetings  in  Southampton  ? 
— Yes  ;  then  we  pass  to  Dover ;  these  weie  all 
places  which  were  included  in  the  Extension  Act, 
but  not  included  in  the  original  one.  On  March 
1870,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  "Wellington  Hall 
to  form  a  local  repeal  association.  A  resolution 
condemning  the  Acts  was  carried  almost  unani- 
mously, four  hands  being  held  up  against  it.  On 
11th  April  1870,  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
women  was  held.  On  the  2oth  of  May  1870,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Wellington  Hall 
in  support  of  Mr.  William  Fowler's  liepeal  Bill. 
In  support  of  that  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
very  large  majority.  It  was  a  public  meeting, 
and  there  was  opposition.  On  the  2Sth  of  May 
a  letter  was  written  to  the  "  Dover  Chronicle  " 
by  Major  John  Kussell,  Military  Commander  to 
to  the  South  Eastern  District,  in  which  he  gave 
evidence  that  the  Acts  had  not  his  approval.  In 
Gravesend  to  which  with  other  jjlaces  the  Act  was 
extended,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd  April 
1870,  imder  the  presidency  of  the  mayor,  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Acts  was  passed,  and 
forwarded  to  Sir  Charles  WIngfield,  who  was 
Member  for  the  borough.  In  July  1870,  a  large 
meeting  of  women  only  was  held  In  the  Town 
Hall ;  they  were  all  women  j^resent,  except  a 
certain  number  of  local  ministers;  resolutions 
condemning  the  Acts  were  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  account  says,  "with  much  enthusiasm." 

Colonel  Tottenham. 

6663.  In  all  these  cases  were  the  meetings 
open  ? — In  all  of  them.  We  have  never,  I  think, 
on  any  occasion  done  anything  to  keep  the 
public  out.  The  consequence  has  been  that  a 
certain  number  of  our  meetings — I  think  eight 
or  10  out  of  over  500 — have  been  broken  up 
by  evidently  organised  rowdyism.  We  have 
always  taken  our  chance  of  that ;  we  j^refer  to 
run  that  risk  rather  than  keep  the  public  out, 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6664.  I  understand  that  all  the  so-called 
public  meetings  of  the  various  associations  for 
repeal  have  been  bond  fide  public  meetings?  — 
Bona  fide  public  meetings, 

6665.  Not  admission  by  ticket? — Not  admis- 
sion by  ticket. 

6666.  There  have  been  a  certain  number 
limited  to  women  ? — A  great  many  have  been 
limited  to  women. 

6667.  Have  they  been  admitted  by  tickets  ? — 
No. 

6668.  They  have  been  open  to  all  women  ? — 
To  all  women.  In  Canterbury,  one  of  the  other 
places  to  which  the  Act  was  extended,  a  large 
meeting  of  women  only  was  held,  immediately 
following  the  extension,  on  9th  April  1870,  at 
the  Corn  Exchange.  There  were  on  the  plat- 
form and  about  It,  about  a  hundred  gentle- 
men ;  the  body  of  the  hall  was  filled  with 
women ;  resolutions  condemning  the  Acts  were 
passed  unanimously.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber, repeal  conferences  were  held  on  the  18th 
and  19th.  They  were  held  in  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  Canterbury,  and  they  closed 
with  a  large  public  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Opposition 
was  then  specially  invited  by  the  chairman,  but 
no  one  came  forward  to  oppose  ;  and  resolutions 
for  repeal  were  carried  with  great  cheering,  only 
six  hands  being  held  up  In  opposition. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

6669.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  meet- 
ing and  a  conference? — The  conference  I  refer  to 
was  a  meeting  of  friends  and  members  of  the 
different  repeal  associations  held  In  the  day  time 
at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  to  talk  over  mat- 
ters, and  consult  how  the  agitation  should  be  car- 
ried on. 

6670.  They  were  all  friends  of  the  movement  ? 
— Tliey  were  all  friends  of  the  movement. 


Mv.  Stansfeld. 

6671.  The  conferences  and  congresses  to  which 
you  have  already  referred  were  meetings  of  per- 
sons friendly  to  the  principles  of  the  association 
of  which  you  are  chairman  ? — Yes. 

6672.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  these  meetings  ? — Yes. 
I  have  some  special  facts  with  regard  to  meetings 
in  Devonport  and  Stonehouse.  The  Devonport 
meeting  was  referred  to  by  a  witness  here.  In- 
spector Anuls,  and  I  think  It  was  also  referred  to 
by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wilkinson,  who  stated 
that  he  recollected  one  meeting  at  which  opposi- 
tion was  made,  but  he  did  not  recollect  any 
others.  I  think  it  is  curious  that  the  Vicar  of 
Plymouth  did  not  recollect  the  others.  On  the 
22nd  April  1870  a  crovded  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Plymouth. 
Opposition  was  offered  by  two  or  three  local  gen- 
tlemen, including  Mr.  Woolcombe,  an  Inflaential 
supporter  of  the  Acts  In  Devonport.  No  reso- 
lutions were  put  by  either  side  beyond  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Rule,  who  ]iresided. 
In  the  following  June  the  8th,  1870,  a  large  meet- 
ing of  women  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Plymouth,  and  that  was  adjourned  after 
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wards  to  a  meeting  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Devonport.  The  roona  was  crowded,  but  no 
resolutions  were  \)Ui.  There  were  speeches 
against  the  Act.  On  the  10th  June  1870  a 
densely-crowded  meeting  of  men  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Plymouth.  For  many  days  pre- 
viously the  two  daily  papers  of  Plymouth  had 
inserted  correspondence  on  the  Acts,  including 
six  long  letters  in  favour  of  them  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bulteei,  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  Acts 
in  the  district,  and  secretary  to  the  Plymouth 
Female  Home.  It  was  agreed  before  the  meet- 
ing commenced  that  there  should  be  two  speeches 
for  and  two  against  the  Acts,  the  former  by  Mr. 
Bulteei  and  Mr.  AVoolcombe.  An  amendment  in 
favour  of  the  Acts  was  put,  and  declared  to  be 
lost  by  a  very  large  majority.  A  resolution  for 
total  repeal  Avas  then  put  and  carried  amidst 
great  cheering. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6673.  This  was  eleven  years  ago?  —  They 
were  meetings  following  the  Act  of  1869. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6674.  Your  object  in  referring  to  these  par- 
ticular meetings  has  been  to  show  that  since  the 
Acts  were  extended,  and  their  extension  by  the 
Act  of  1869,  became  popularly  known,  the  public 
objection  originated? — Public  objection  of  all 
kinds  immediately  sprang  up. 

6675.  You  are  not,  as  I  understand  it,  giving 
these  particulars  of  the  meetings  in  Soutliampton 
and  other  plactes  about  1870,  because  no  other 
meetings  have  been  held  in  subsequent  years  ? — 
No.  It  is  true  that  mucli  fewer  meetings  have 
been  held  in  subsequent  years. 

6676.  Do  you  mean  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  or  in  the  subjected  districts? — In  the  sub- 
jected districts. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6677.  Have  any  other  meetings  been  held  ? — 
Yes  ;   I  have  notes  of  them. 

6678.  Can  you  give  me  the  dates  ?—  In  August, 

1870,  there  was  a  memorial  signed,  rather  in- 
fluentially,  to  Sir  Robert  Collyer,  then  Member 
for  Plymouth,  declaring  that  tlie  application  of 
the  Acts  woukl  involve  the  commission  of  grievous 
wrongs  upon  individuals,  and  that  such  wrongs 
had  been  inflicted  upon  innocent  women,  as  was 
clearly  ahown  by  a  few  cases  reported  in  the 
public  press.  In  August  1870,  there  was  a  large 
public  meeting  at  which  the  Acts  were  supported 
by  Mr.  Ryder,  a  local  justice,  and  Dr.  Rolleston, 
the  mayor,  and  a  resolution  in  favour  of  total 
re]3eal  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
In  November  1870,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held 
in  St.  George's  Hall,  and  resolutions  for  repeal 
were  carried  unanimously.       On  the  11th  August 

1871,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Plymouth,  and  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  suspend  the 
Acts  on  the  ground  of  the  conduct  of  the  police 
and  the  Lock  Hospital  authorities,  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  another  resolution,  protesting 
against   the    Report  of  the  Royal    Commission, 


.T\Ir.  Osborne  Morgan — continued 
which  had  just  come  out,  as  to  proved  abuses 
of  tlje  Acts,  was  carried  with  loud  cheers.  The 
meeting  was  specially  called  with  a  view  to  the 
conduct  of  the  police.  The  Royal  Commission, 
stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  police  had  been 
proved  before  them  to  be  wisely  moderate  and 
cautious. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6679.  Am  1  right  in  supposing  that  tlie  evi- 
dence you  are  now  giving  is  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect  in  arousing  public 
attention  ? — Yes. 

6680.  And  the  dates  of  those  meetings  which 
you  have  given  us  are  confined  to  about  that 
period  of  time  ? — Yes. 

6681.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  you  to 
produce  a  list  of  all  the  meetings  that  have  been, 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  that  day  to 
this  ? — It  would  be  perfectly  easy.  It  would  be 
an  enormous  list. 

6682.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the  date 
at  which  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
subject,  that  it  was  a  later  date  ? — Considerably 
later. 

6683.  And  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  of  public 
meetings  since  that  date  ? — Very  considerable 
indeed. 

Sir  H.  Wolff. 

6684.  The  meetings  that  you  have  now  re- 
ferred to  were  at  Plymouth,  Southampton, 
Dover,  Gravesend,  Canterbury,  and  Stonehouse  ? 
—  They  were.  In  the  Plymouth  district  there 
was  also  a  public  meeting,  in  St.  James's,  Ply- 
mouth, on  12th  September  1872,  which  was 
largely  attended. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6685.  For  your  purpose  of  simply  showing 
that  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869  was  the 
signal  for  something  like  the  outburst  of  public 
opinion,  you  have  probably  given  us  as  much 
evidence  of  meetings  as  you  desire  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6686.  You  say  there  have  not  been  large 
public  meetings  later  on  ? — I  did  not  at  all  mean 
to  imply  thitt  as  to  the  general  agitation. 

6687.  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  Devonport 
and  Plymouth.  I  think  you  said  there  were 
fewer  meetings  lately  ? — To  a  large  extent  that 
has  been  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  my  own 
association.  For  a  considerable  time  we  thought 
it  was  wise  to  expend  the  money  necessary  in 
getting  up  public  meetings  in  order  to  test  public 
opinion  ;  but  having  done  that 

6688.  You  assume  that  public  opinion  re- 
mained the  same  ? — We  assumed  that  it  remained 
the  same  there,  and  we  went  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Bentiiick. 

6689.  Do  you  think  these  meetings  are  any- 
real  test  of  public  opinion  ? — I  think  they  are, 
decidedly.  _  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
public  meeting  is  an  accurate  test. 

6690.  Were 
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Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6690.  Were  those  meetings  got  up  by  your 
association,  or  spontaneously  by  the  town?  — 
They  were  got  up  in  connection  with  local  bodies 
always,  but  the  local  bodies  almost  always  asked 
us  to  send  some  one  down  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  able  to  bring  it 
forward  in  an  adequate  manner. 

6691.  Did  you  contribute  anything  from  the 
funds  of  your  association  to  the  expenses  of  these 
meetings"?  —  Being  d  national  association,  we 
contribute  to  all  national  purposes. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 
In  fact,  the    meetings   were  paid   for  by 


Mr.  St  an  sf eld. 

6692.  I  really  must  object;  this  is  carrying  the 
interruption  too  far.  It  has  just  been  suggested 
to  you  that  all  the  meetings  were  paid  for  by 
your  association  ;  first  of  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  that  true? — A  considerable  number  were  some- 
times entirely,  sometimes  partially^  paid  for  by 
local  bodies,  local  committees. 

6693.  Your  association  is  an  association  which 
has  had  considerable  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  it 
has  spent  thoae  funds  freely? — Yes. 

6694.  From  whom  have  these  been  obtained? 
— Entirely  from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
people  all  over  the  kingdom,  feeling  an  interest 
in  getting  rid  of  the  Acts. 

6695.  Therefore,  if  the  money  so  obtained  has 
been  employed  in  promoting  the  agitation,  it  is 
money  which  has  come  from  persons  all  over  the 
country  who  had  strong  objections  to  the  Acts  ? 
— Certainly  ;  that  is  our  only  source  for  getting 
money. 

6696.  I  will  pass  therefore  from  that  period  to 
which  you  have  directed  your  attention  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1869;  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  public  opinion  evinced 
against  this  legislation;  can  you  give  me  the 
number  of  petitions  and  the  number  of  signatures 
they  bore,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favour  of  the  repeal,  sav  between  1870  and 
1880?— Yes;  between  1870  and  1879,  9,667 
petitions  bearing  2,150,911  signatures  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Conmious  in  support  of 
the  entire  and  unconditional  repeal  of  these  Acts, 
and  of  these,  70,000  signatures  were  sent  from 
towns  subject  to  the  Acts. 

6697.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  the  llev. 
Mr.  Tuffield,  of  Woolwich,  that  Nonconformists 
opposed  the  Acts  because  they  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  God's  punishment  of  sin  ? — I  observed 
that  answer. 

6698.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  all 
the  petitions  and  memorials  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  various  religious  bodies  from  time 
to  time  iu  favour  of  repeal  ? — I  think  I  have  read 
them  all ;  all  the  important  ones,  certainly. 

6699.  To  wiiat  extent,  if  any,  are  those 
petitions  and  memorials  based  upon  the  notion 
that  it  is  wrong  to  interfere  with  God's  punish- 
ment of  sin  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  a  single  one  ;  I  have  never  seen  it ; 
I  have  heard  it  expressed  by  one  or  two  individual 
speakers  against  the  Acts ;  but  it  has  never  been 

0.44. 
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adopted    by   any   religious  body    or    association 
or  committee  for   repeal  as  an  accepted  argu- 
ment. 

6700.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  not  at  all  hostile 
to  provision  for  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  ? — 
I  think  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  have  constantly 
advocated  a  great  extension  of  the  provision  by 
means  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
veneral  diseases;  and  some  of  them  have  taken 
rather  active  parts  in  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary hospitals. 

6701.  By  "  voluntary  hospitals,"  you  do  not 
mean  necessarily  hospitals  supported  by  voluutaay 
contributions;  but  liospitals  to  which  the  principle 
of  compulsory  submission  does  not  apply? — That 
is  what  I  was  referring  to.  I  think,  however, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  opponents  would 
feel  that  there  was  an  objection  to  selecting  this 
particular  disease  to  have  the  benefit  of  public 
money. 

6702.  With  regard  to  that  particular  view,  the 
objection  of  those  opponents  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  is 
the  National  Funds  being  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  that  disease  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
other  diseases  ?  —  Yes  ;  the  selection  of  this 
disease. 

6703.  But  their  objection  would  not  extend 
to  the  support  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases  amongst  other  diseases?  —  Oh, 
certainly  not. 

6704.  Or  necessarily  to  the  support  of  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  alone,  if  there 
were  other  hospitals  also  supported  for  the  treat- 
ment of  other  diseases  ? — Certainly  not.  The 
argument  would  simply  be  that  this  disease 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
diseases,  and  be  treated  as  efficiently,  and  as 
much  as  possible,  but  not  selected  for  peculiar 
favour. 

6705.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  within  your  know- 
ledge, that  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  deal 
with  this  disease  as  with  any  other  diseases  to 
which  men  or  women  may  be  subject  ? — 1  es  ;  in 
workhouse  infirmaries. 

6706.  And  no  objection  is  taken  to  that  law  ? 
— I  never  heard  that  law  objected  to  at  all. 

6707.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  some  views 
which  I  believe  you  desire  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  I  may  say,  may  I  not,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  as  one  who  has 
given  some  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  ? — Yes,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
objections  to  which  1  think  this  system  is  justly 
obnoxious  from  that  point  of  view. 

6708.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  jurist  ?— 
From  the  point  of  viev/  of  the  jurist  and  the 
legislator. 

6709.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  jurist  as 
legislator  ? — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  jurist 
as  legislator. 

6710.  Would  you  state  in  your  own  way  those 
objections  ? — I  think,  in  judging  the  system 
which  has  been  described  by  the  witnesses  to 
this  Committee,  it  is  necessary  very  carefuUyto 
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distinguish  three  elements  out  of  which  that 
system  is  built  up.  First  of  all  there  is  a  cer- 
tain portion  which  is  founded  upon  the  (Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  ;  secondly,  there  is  another 
and  quite  distinct  portion  which  is  founded  upon 
other  Acts,  which  I  will  presently  give  special 
reference  to,  which  deal  with  the  brothels,  _  the 
clearing  of  streets,  and  objects  of  that  kind ; 
then,  thirdly,  there  is  what  is  in  practice  quite  as 
much  as  either  of  the  other  elements — the  por- 
tion which,  in  fact,  consists  of  independent  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  which  are  founded  upon 
no  Act  of  Parliament  at  all,  but  simply  upon  de- 
partmental directions  given  to  the  pohce  and  the 
surgeon,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  absolutely  illegal.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  we  u)ust  confine 
our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  is 
based  upon  those  Acts;  and  in  examining  that, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  singularly  abnormal  and 
odious  ill  its  character  and  intention. 

6711.  When  you  say  "odious,"  you  are  still 
speaking  as  a  jurist  ? —  Simply. 

6712.  You  mean  odious  to  the  mind  of  the 
jurist  engaged  in  legislation? — To  the  idea  of  the 
"law-maker.  The  system,  as  it  has  been  described, 
amounts,  I  venture  to  submit,  to  an  attempt  to 
establish,  by  legislation  of  a  deceptive  character, 
an  immoral  and  illegal  contract,  the  parties  to 
that  contract  being  a  prostitute  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  State,  represented  by  the  inspector  of 
prostitutes  and  the  surgeon  for  prostitutes,  of  the 
other  part.  They  will  be  the  two  parties  to  the 
contract.  In  that  contract — of  course  it  is  not 
an  express  contract— the  meaning   and  essence 


Mr.  Oshorne' Morgan. 

6713.  The  implied  contract? — The  implied 
contract.  In  this  the  woman  contracts  that  she 
will  remain  a  prostitute  for  twelve  months,  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  ;  and,  secondly,  she 
contracts  to  abdicate,  during  that  time,  the  most 
sacred  right  she  possesses,  the  custody  of  her  own 
person ;  she  undertakes  to  become,  in  fact,  an 
outlaw.  Her  position  has  been  strictly  and  accu- 
rately described  by  Dr.  Mireur,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  French  system,  as  that  she  ceases  to  be  a 
woman,  and  she  becomes  a  thing  belonging  to 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6714.  What  makes  you  say  that  it  is  part  of 
this  contract,  so  to  speak,  which  is  implied,  or 
may  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  she  should  continue  to  carry  on  the  life 
of  a  prostitute  ? — The  form  of  either  the  magis- 
trate's order,  or  what  is  called  the  voluutary 
submission,  which  expresses  only  that  she  is  for 
that  time  to  submit  to  medical  examination ;  but 
the  understanding  being  perfectly  clear  that, 
unless  something  interferes  with  it,  she  is  to  go 
on  for  that  time  as  a  prostitute. 

6715.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  your  view 
therefore  is  this  :  that  under  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission or  the  magistrate's  order,  the  woman  is 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
bound   to    come    up    periodically  for    a    certain 
number  of  months  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

6716.  And  you  say  that  practically  the  object 
of  that  examination  is  to  ascertain  that,  whilst  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  her  profession,  she  is  in  a 
fit  state  to  continue  it? — Yes;  that  will  come 
out  when  I  describe  what  I  consider  to  be  what 
the  State  on  the  other  hand  contracts.  I  have 
said  what  tlie  woman  contracts  in  this  contract ; 
tlien  I  say  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  contracts 
to  accept,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce,  that  abdica- 
tion of  her  natural  right,  that  putting  herself  in 
the  position  of  an  outlaw  by  imprisonment.  She 
renounces  the  ordinary  protection  accorded  by 
our  common  law  to  all  British  citizens. 

Mr.  Osborne  31organ. 

6717.  Do  you  mean  by  "  her  natural  rights," 
her  natural  right  to  pursue  a  life  of  prostitution  ? 
— No  ;  her  natural  right  to  the  custody  of  her 
person.  Secondly,  the  State  contracts  to  teach 
her  how  to  practice  prostitution  with  the  least 
risk.  I  derive  that  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
]3arr  ;  but  the  other  examining  surgeons  have 
given  similar  evidence.  Thirdly,  the  State  con- 
tracts that  if  she  becomes  infected  by  Her 
Majesty's  forces,  or  any  one  else,  they  will  cure 
her  at  the  public  expense :  that,  I  submit,  is 
substantially  the  contract  that  is  the  object  of  the 
Acts  itself;  and  I  say  that  such  a  contract 
is  immoral,  it  is  illegal,  and  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  can  use  it  with  regard 
to  legislative  contract,  it  is  impossible.  Of 
course  it  is  expressed  as  little  as  possible, 
because  it  cannot  be  expressed  except  to  be  con- 
demned ;  but  some  expression  of  a  portion  of  it, 
at  all  events,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
found  upon  what  is  expressed  the  penal  proceed- 
ings which  are  provided  by  the  Act,  that  some- 
thing is  sought  to  be  found  in  the  voluntary 
submission.  It  is  also  found  in  the  magistrate's 
order  but  the  voluntary  submission  is  tlie  centre 
and  essence  of  the  whole  system.  Ail  the  officers 
administering  the  system  are  always  tohl  to  work 
it  upon  the  voluntary  submission  as  much  as 
possible ;  it  avoids  public  scandal,  and  it  throws 
over  the  whole  transaction  an  apjjearance  of 
consent,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  hardship. 
Then,  in  looking  to  that  voluntary  submission 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  considered  as 
either  a  contract,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  contract 
founded  upon  an  immoral  consideration,  and 
therefore  in  itself  necessarily  void,  or  else  it  is  a 
voluntary  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  consideration, 
and  which,  in  its  very  nature,  is  necessarily 
cajiable  of  being  revoked  at  any  moment.  It 
would  be  imjjossible  for  a  Queen's  counsel  in  the 
Equity  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
plead  for  a  specific  performance  of  such  a  con- 
tract, the  notion  would  be  absurd. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6718.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  speaking 
as  a  jurist,  that  cannot  be  fairly  called  a  volun- 
tary submission  which  does  not  imply  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  will? — There  must  be  a  continuing 
consent. 

6719.  To 
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6719.  To  constitute  a  really  voluntary  sub- 
mission, that  is  your  point  ? — Yes.  The  meaning; 
of  the  term  voluntary  has  been  discussed  in  our 
courts  over  and  over  again,  and  it  has  always 
been  held  that  it  must  be  something  given  with- 
out either  fear  or  hope.  No  inducement  of  any 
kind  can  be  held  out. 

6720.  But  further  than  that,  with  the  exception 
of  these  Acts,  are  you  aware  of  any  previous 
legislation  introducing  this  conception  of  a  sup- 
posed voluntary  abdication  of  common  law  rights 
which  is  to  endure  by  compulsion  for  a  specific 
time  afterwards  ? — It  was  as  from  that  point  of 
view  that  I  called  the  whole  contract  an 
impossible  one.  In  England  we  have  not  a 
special  document  which  is  called  a  constitution 
as  they  have  in  most  Continental  countries,  and 
we  have  no  high  court  which  is  competent  to 
say  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  void ;  but  we  have  certain 
principles  of  our  common  law  which  have  been 
got  together  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  which 
arc  accepted  as  fundamental  law,  which  it  is 
practically  impossible  should  be  repealed  by  Par- 
liament. Lord  Coke  has  a  passage  which  describes 
correctly  what  I  refer  to  as  describing  our  com- 
mon law,  a  breach  of  which  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  therefore,  from  a  legislative  point 
of  view,  impossible.  He  says,  "  The  common 
law  is  founded  upon  the  general  customs  of  the 
realm,  and  includes  in  it  the  law  of  nature,  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
law  ;  it  is  founded  upon  reason,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  perfection  of  reason,  acquired  by  long  study, 
observation,  and  experience,  and  refined  by  learned 
men  m  all  ages,  and  it  is  the  common  birthright 
that  the  subject  hath  for  the  safeguard  and 
defence,  not  only  of  his  goods,  lands,  and  reve- 
nues, but  of  his  wife  and  children,  body,  fame, 
and  life  also."  Then  I  say  that,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples so  laid  down,  it  was  declared  by  our  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  that  a  slave  could  not  breath 
in  English  atmosphere  ;  that  it  was  impossible 
in  England  that  there  should  be  any  law 
depriving  any  citizen  of  certain  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6721.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
court  of  law,  take  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
would  be  justified  in  permitting  any  subject  of 
the  Queen  to  disobey  these  laws  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  impossible  ?— T  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  I  could  succeed  in  getting  an 
argument  in  the  Queen's  Bench  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  voluntary  submission,  it  would  be  upset 
immediately.  Certainly  I  go  to  that,  I  believe 
the  definition  of  "  voluntary  "  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  would  make  any  Chief  Justice  of  our 
Queen's  Bench  lay  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
moment  the  woman  ceases  to  consent  she  has  a 
right  to  say,  "  There  is  an  end  of  it ;  my  consent 
is  over." 

6722.  Then,  practically,  according  to  your 
view,  if  people  only  knew  their  rights  under  the 
Acts  the  Acts  might  be  defied  without  repeal; 
the  woman  might  defy  the  Acts  with  impunity  ? 
— Might  defy  the  Acts  with  impunity.     That, 
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of  course,  has  to  be  explained,  because  I  do  not 
mean  "defy  the  Acts;  "  the  Acts  do  not  justify 
that  which  is  done  under  them;  the  Acts,  as 
properly  interpreted  by  the  courts,  would  not 
justify  that  which  is  done  under  them. 

6723.  If  I  were  to  put  it  that  they  might  dis- 
obey the  Acts  instead  of  defying  them,  would  that 
be  right  ?—  Xo  ;  because  the  Acts  do  not  order 
anything  illegal. 

Sir  //.  Wolff. 

6724.  What  you  mean,  as  far  as  I  understand 
you,  is  that  things  are  done  under  the  Acts 
which  the  Acts  do  not  justify  ? — I  mean  that. 

Mr.   Sfansfdd. 

6725.  The  Judge  Advocate  asked  you  whether, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  views  you  have  just  ex- 
pressed, it  was  not  a  part  of  your  opinion  that  if 
a  woman  understood  the  law,  she  could  put  the 
Acts  or  their  administration  at  defiance,  and  you 
answered  in  the  affirmative? — Yes. 

6726.  Now,  I  want  to  guard  you  in  that 
answer  ;  is  that  practically  true  ? — Of  course 
practically  it  is  not  true  that  she  could  do  it ;  I 
am  speaking  simply  of  her  legal  rights.  Practically, 
the  Acts  are  worked  by  establishing  what  I 
should  call  a  reign  of  terror.  The  police,  partly 
by  their  legal,  and  still  more  by  their  illegal  con- 
duct, have  established  the  belief  that  they  are 
the  strongest  power  there,  and  it  is  no  use  resist- 
ing them  ;  so  that  whether  their  conduct  is  legal 
or  illegal,  it  is  submitted  to. 

6727.  Not  only  that,  but  am  I  not  right  in 
saying  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  Acts, 
which  I  hope  you  will  explain,  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  question  the  operations  of  the 
pohce  under  those  Acts  ? — I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  ci'iticising  the  Acts  in  detail ; 
and  if  I  have,  1  should  then  be  prepared  to  show 
that  practically  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  redress 
ao-ainst  the  policeman  for  any  conduct,  however 
illegal,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  prove  positive 
bad  faith. 

6728.  We  will  postpone  it  until  we  come  to 
that  part  of  the  case;  now  proceed  with  your 
o-eneral  objections ;  what  else  do  you  desire  to 
say  ? — Then  I  say  that  the  system  that  I  have 
described  is  a  conditional  licensing  of  brothel 
keeping,  fornication,  and  prostitution ;  that  it 
is  strictly  a  licensing. 

6729.  How  do  you  show  that  ? — A  license  is 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  a  written  document. 
The  most  common  illustration  of  what  is  a  licence 
is  the  old  plea  of  "  leave  and  licence." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6730.  We  must  all  admit  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  written  document  ? — In  fact  it  is 
sufiacient  to  say  there  is  an  implied  permission. 
In  England  anything  like  die  actual  written 
documentary  licence,  which  is  usual  in  the  Con- 
tinental system,  has  been  carefully  avoided,  no 
doubt  in  "consequence  of  the  public  opinion  of 
England ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  even  the 
English  system,  when  it  is  taken  sufficiently  far 
to   be   out  of    the    ken   of  public    opinion,    has 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
actually  adopted  the  full  written  licensing  system. 
The  brothels  in  Hong  Kong,  an  English  colony, 
pay  a  license  of  four  dollars  a  month,  I  think.  In 
En(;land  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Chairman. 

6731.  You  had  better  confine  yourself  to  the 
Acts  as  they  are  operating  in  England.  That  is 
another  branch  of  the  inquiry? — In  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wilkinson,  an 
honourable  member  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Far- 
quharson,  gave  in  Question  5056,  his  definition 
of  a  licence  upon  this  part  of  the  question:  — 
"  We  have  heard  the  word  licence  used  ;  but  is 
not  a  licence  a  thing  which  permits  a  traffic  which 
would  not  be  otherwise  permitted  to  exist."  The 
answer  is  :  "I  should  think  so."  That  was  on 
the  20th  of  June  last.  Now,  I  am  pi-epared  en- 
tirely to  accept  that  definition  of  the  licence,  and 
to  show  that  it  exactly  describes  the  system 
which  is  enforced  as  described  by  Inspector 
Annis.  His  men  are  in  the  habit  of  habitually 
every  day  visiting  every  brothel  in  Plymouth. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  brothel. 
They  have,  by  their  visits,  ample  materials  in 
their  hands  for  the  prosecution  and  suppression  of 
the  brothels  ;  but  so  long  as  the  bi-othel  keepers 
submit  to  their  regulations  they  do  not  interfere. 
They  come  away,  and  they  do  exactly  what  is 
described  in  this  definition ;  they  permit  an 
illeo-al  thing  to  go  on  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  permitted.  They  have  the  materials  in  their 
hands  to  put  it  down   at  once;  but  conditional 

-  upon  obedience  to   them,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
put  them  down. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6732.  To  try  and  put  that  in  a  practical  way, 
take  a  separate  district;  for  instance,  Devonport; 
a  certain  number  of  brothels  and  public  houses, 
and  beer  shops,  conducted  as  brothels,  have  been 
suppressed ;  it  has  been  a  question  under  discus- 
sion by  whom  they  have  been  suppressed;  cer- 
tain others  remain :  now,  I  understand  your 
view  to  be  that  these  remain  because  the  police 
and  other  officials  administrating  the  Contagious 
Disease^;  Acts  are  content  that  they  should  re- 
main ? — Yes  ;  they  are  exactly  in  the  position  of 
the  brothels  abroad.  The  foreign  term  exactly 
describes  them,  Maisons  tolerees ;  they  are 
illegal. 

6733.  The  mere  fact  of  their  remaiuing? — 
The  mere  fact  of  their  remaining  unprosecuted  is 
tolm-ation. 

6734.  I'ou  say  that  the  great  reductions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  number  of  brothels  show 
that  those  which  remain  might  also  have  been 
suppressed  ? — Certainly. 

6735.  And  that  not  having  been  suppressed  they 
are  tolerated? — Certainly,  and  I  would  say  I  found 
that,  not  only  upon  what  has  been  done  there, 
but  upon  my  own  experience  in  former  years  in 
prosecuting  brothels.  The  Acts  under  which 
brothels  are  prosecuted  are  25  G&o.  2,  c.  36,  s.  5, 
made  perpetual  by  the  28  Geo.  2,  c.  18, 
amended  by  the  58  Geo.  3,  c.  70,  s.  7,  and 
hard  labour  is  added  to  the  punishment  by  the 
3  Geo.  4,  c.   1 14.     Now  under  those  Acts  there 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
is  legally  no  difficulty  whatever  in  putting  down 
any  brothel  which  is  known  as  a  brothel. 

6736.  In  order  to  prosecute  a  brothel-keeper 
under  those  Acts,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  harbour  diseased  prostitutes  ? — Not  at  all. 
The  brothel-keeper  is,  as  such,  the  keeper  of  a 
disorderl}'  house,  and  is  liable  to  prosecution  as 
a  brothel-keeper.  The  Act  was  passed  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  prosecution  of 
brothels  and  other  disorderly  houses,  but  there  is 
one  point  in  it  which  practically  has  put  some 
impediments  in  the  way  of  prosecution.  It  is 
necessary  to  find  two  householders  to  complain, 
and  they  have  to  give  security  that  they  will 
produce  evidence,  and  then  upon  a,  successful 
prosecution  they  are  paid  10  I.  each,  besides 
their  costs.  There  is  somethnes  a  difficulty  in 
getting  respectable  householders  who  are  willing 
to  put  themselves  into  the  odious  position 
of  public  informers  in  that  way  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  that  little  practical  difficulty,  which 
might  be  got  over  at  once  by  an  Act  providing 
for  the  prosecution  of  brothels  in  the  way  in 
which  other  nuisances  are  prosecuted  ;  so  far  as 
evidence  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty.  It 
used  to  be  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  a  man  in,  who  afterwards  said  he  had  been 
in  the  house,  and  used  the  brothel  himself;  but 
I  have  prosecuted  dozens,  and  I  never  would 
adopt  that  step,  and  I  never  found  it  necessary  at 
all.  The  course  was  simply  this:  I  wrote  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  to  say  I  had  been 
instructed  to  i^rosecute  such  a  brothel,  and  I  re- 
quested him  to  place  at  my  disposal  a  detective 
for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  He  always  did  it  im- 
mediately. The  detective  simply  watched  the 
house,  and  made  notes  of  the  use  of  the  house  by 
known  prostitutes  going  backwards  and  forwards 
with  men.  That  evidence  was  produced  upon 
the  trial,  and  I  have  never  failed  in  securing 
a  conviction  upon  that  evidence,  so  that  the  evi- 
dence which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  contagious 
diseases  police,  not  as  policemen,  but  simply  as 
witnesses,  is  ample  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  eveiy  one  of  these  houses  if  they  chose. 

6737.  Those  prosecutions  being  under  other 
Acts,  and  not  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts? — Under  the  other  Acts  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. They  cannot  prosecute  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts. 

6738.  Then  one  distinction  I  infer  you  would 
draw  would  be  this  :  take  the  common  law,  or 
take  the  statute  law  before  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  and  the  keeping  of  a  brothel  is  an 
offence  against  the  law  ? — It  is. 

G739.  Put  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  the  keeping  of  a  brothel,  and  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  the  administrators  of  those 
Acts,  is  not  practically  treated  as  an  offence  ? — 
No 

6740.  It  receives  an  amount  of  tacit  and  im- 
plied sanction  under  the  operation  of  those  Acts? 
— So  long  as  the  brothel-keeper  submits  to  the 
administrative  rules  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
contagious  diseases  police. 

6741.  I  am  now  referring  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  alone,  without  going,  for  the  mo- 
ment, into  the  question  of  administration ;  is  it 
not  true  that  they  only  contain  one  clause  which 
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deals  with  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  brothels, 
or  anything  excepting  the  examination,  and  re- 
gistration, and  the  hospital,  and  that  is  the  clause 
under  wliich  u  brothel-keeper  may  be  prosecuted 
for  harbouring  diseased  prostitutes  .'—For  allow- 
ing a  diseased  prostitute  to  be  on  his  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

6742.  I  understand,  from  the  views  you  have 
expressed,  that  you  would  look  upon  that  as  a 
statutory  dcchxration  of  a  permission  for  the 
existence  of  brothels  where  the  prostitutes  are 
not  diseased  ? — -Yes :  I  call  it  a  conditional 
licensing  of  brothels. 

6743.  Now  we  will  pass  on  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  1  should  be  disposed  to  ask  you  next  what 
your  view  is  upon  this  point,  the  eifect  of  making 
provision  by  statute  law  for  the  innocuous  grati- 
fication of  sensual  vice  in  stimulating  the  amount 
of  such  vice  ? — It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  that,  in  proportion  as  the  supposed 
effect  of  the  Acts  in  stamping  out  or  diminishing 
venereal  disease  is  believed  in,  exactly  in  that 
proportion  it  acts  as  an  encotiragement  to  forni- 
cation. 

6744.  Can  you  state  any  opinion  in  favour  of 
that  view  ? — I  should  like  to  quote  a  passage 
from  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  of  18th  May 
1870.  It  says,  "  If  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  should  increase  amongst  us  through 
this  legislation,  whilst,  as  is  perfectly  certain  to 
be  the  case,  it  is  still  only  partially  freed  from  phy- 
sical risk,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
no  gain  as  regards  the  diminution  of  the  sum 
total  of  syphilitic  misery.  We  may  find  we  have 
irretrievably  lost  in  morality,  and  gained  not  at 
all  in  health."  The  effect  of  this  system  seems 
to  me  to  make  the  State  itself,  in  point  of  fact, 
procurers  and  pander ers  to  vice :  the  officers  of 
the  State  in  administering  this  system.  Every 
girl  that  is  added  to  the  register  is,  in  fact,  by 
the  (Government  procured,  registered,  and  sent 
out  warranted  safe  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
This  seems  to  me  a  degradation  of  the  medical 
profession,  of  the  judicial  bench,  and  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  State,  of  all 
those  who  have  a  share  in  administering  the 
system. 

6745.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  as  expres- 
sing the  opinion  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  function 
of  the  law  to  accept  the  necessity  of  vice  and  to 
provide  for  its  innocuous  gratification  1 — It  seems 
to  me  an  abdication  of  the  whole  function  of  law 
to  do  that.  The  necessity  of  vice  fortunately  is 
not  accepted  universally. 

6746.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way,  to  try  and 
bring  out  your  view  still  more  clearly.  You 
have  referred,  I  think,  to  the  well-known  doc- 
trine of  common  law,  that  immorality  is  no  basis 
of  contract  ? — Yes. 

6747.  No  basis  of  obligation  ;  do  I  understand 
you  as  holding  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  is 
open  to  precisely  the  same  objections  as  those 
whicli  led  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  former 
times  to  declare  immoral  contracts  to  be  void? — 
Exactly.  They  did  that,  as  I  understand,  upon 
the  principle  that  it  would  be  recognising  as 
normal,  as  properly  within  the  sphere  of  law,  im- 

^.    moral  conduct. 

»■        6748.  Your  objection  to  this  legislation,  from 
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this  point  of  view,  is  this  :  that,  by  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  common  law,  immorality  is 
not  the  basis  of  an  obligation  which  the  law  ought 
to  recognise  as  between  one  person  and  another, 
but  that  by  this  legislation  the  law  recognises 
that  kind  of  obligation  as  between  a  large  class 
of  persons,  prostitutes,  and  the  State,  us  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  male  population  in  this 
regard  ;  is  that  your  view  ?— Yes,  exactly  ;  that 
it  recognises  and  provides  for  it. 

6749.  Does  this  legislation  offend  against  your 
notions  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  in  respect 
to  its  inequality  ? — The  very  idea  of  the  law  in 
England  necessarily  implies  equality  before  the 
law  of  all  citizens  ;  and  this  law  begins  by  esta- 
blishing the  gravest  inequality  between  the  two 
sexes,  inasmuch  as,  when  two  parties  are  guilty 
of  committing  a  common  act  of  vice,  it  treats  one  as 
guilty  and  the  other  it  takes  no  notice  of  at  all. 

6750.  Is  it  true  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the 
other ;  does  it  not  protect  the  interest  of  the 
other? — -It  provides  beforehand  for  the  repetition 
of  the  vice  and  for  its  commission  with  the  least 
possible  chance  of  injury  to  the  man. 

6751.  Would  you  like  to  point  out  the  more 
specific  points  in  which  you  (hink  this  legislation 
violates  certain  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law  ? — The  Acts  in  the  point  we  have 
just  mentioned  are  unjust  in  their  intention,  as 
being  directed  exclusively  to  restricting  the 
liberty  of  certain  members  of  one  sex  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  other  sex,  and  there- 
fore they  are  inconsistent  with  the  sjDirit  and 
objects  of  all  true  legislation,  which  must  deal 
equally  and  justly  with  all  classes  subject  to  it. 
In  contrasting  these  Acts  in  their  general  effects 
with  the  common  law,  they  seem  to  me  to  violate 
the  fundamental  principles  which  we  under- 
stand by  common  law  or  constitutional  law 
in  England,  in  a  number  of  points.  First,  they 
prescribe  an  unequal  law  and  an  unequal  admin- 
istration of  the  law  for  the  two  sexes.  That  I 
have  mentioned.  Secondly,  they  deprive  women, 
subject  to  their  operation  of  the  liberty  of  person 
and  of  action  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
subject  not  convicted  of  crime  ;  the  birthright  of 
all,  but  the  right  to  retain  it  so  long  as  they  are 
unconvicted  of  crime.  Thirdly,  they  invest  the 
officers  entrusted  with  their  administration,  and 
particularly  the  police,  with  an  arbitrary  discre- 
tion which  in  itself  is  unprecedented  in  law,  and 
in  practice  is  exercised  without  the  responsibili- 
ties attached  to  all  other  legal  officers, 

6752.  You  undertake  to  say  from  your  expe- 
rience as  a  lawyer,  that  there  is  no  other  precedent 
in  any  English  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  extra- 
ordinary, arbitrary  powers  conferred  on  the  police 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — I  have 
searched  for  it  and  cannot  find  it.  I  think  in 
that  respect  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are 
unique  in  English  legislation.  Fourthly,  they 
attach  penal  consequences  to  that  which  has 
never  been  declared  a  crime,  but  which  is  a  vice, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  but  prac- 
tically of  facilitating  that  vice. 

6753.  I  take  it  you  would  not  hold  that  to  be 
sound  legislation  from  a  jurist's  point  of  view, 
which  attached  a  penalty  to  an  Act  not  for  the 
purpose    of    preventing   its    commission    in   the 
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Mr.  Staiisfeld — continued, 
future,  but  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
method  of  its  commission  in  the  future  ? — Cer- 
tainly; if  the  Act  is  good  in  itself,  then  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  a  law  regulatiuj  the  method 
of  its  performance  ;  but  if  the  Act  is  bad  in  itself, 
true  legislation  will  either  say,  "  We  won't  touch 
it  at  all ;"  and  there  are  many  such  cases  where 
legislation  feels  unequal  to  touch  things  which 
are  bad,  or  it  must  distinctly  forbid  the  act  itself, 
and  to  recognise  a  bad  act  and  to  provide  only 
for  its  mode  of  performance  is  bad  legislation. 
Then  tliey  attach  penal  consequences  not  to  an 
act  but  to  a  status,  and  one  which  is  undefined 
and  incapable  of  definition. 

6754.  What  status  do  you  refer  to  ? — The 
status  which  is  called  "  common  pi-ostitute," 
which  is  nowhere  defined  either  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament or  in  any  case  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Act  goes  strongly  to  show  that  by  defining 
it  you  would  destroy  the  power  of  working  the 
Acts. 

6755.  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  sound  principles 
of  legislation  to  attach  penal  consequences  to  a 
status  instead  of  to  an  act? — I  do;  and  especially 
to  an  undefined  status,  and  one  which  is  incapable 
of  definition. 

6756.  So  that  if  you  take  the  law  of  this 
country,  generally  speaking  of  course,  penal 
-consequences  attach  only  to  acts  not  to  a  status  ? 
— The  only  case  I  am  aware  of  where  it  attaches 
to  a  status,  is  in  that  of  a  convict ;  but  "  convict '' 
is  only  another  term  for  describing  an  act.  A 
convict  is  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
particular  offence,  and  that  of  course  is  capable 
of  immediate  proof. 

6757.  Now  is  there  any  existing  legislation 
outside  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  against 
.street-walkers  or  nijiht-walkers  atall? — Certainly 

not.  They  are  legislated  against  if  they  loiter 
in  the  streets  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  or  if 
they  solicit  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

6758.  Upon  whom  does  the  burden  of  proof 
fall  in  this  case? — The  effect  of  what  I  have 
already  said  is,  that  those  subject  to  this  law  are 
outlawed,  and  are  subject  to  arbitrary  discretion 
instead  of  law,  and  that  in  the  tremendous  issue 
which  is  thus  raised  as  to  whether  a  woman  does  or 
does  not  belong  to  a  particular  status,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  thrown,  contrary  also  to  the  princi- 
ples of  English  law,  upion  the  accused  and  not 
upon  the  accuser  ;  and  yet  in  the  forms  provided 
to  guide  the  Court  in  deciding  upon  this  issue, 
no  provision  is  made  that  details  of  the  accusation 
shall  be  given  her^  or  what  we  should  call  par- 
ticulars of  time  and  place.  She  is  not  called 
upon  to  answer  anything  which  is  defined  by 
time  and  place. 

6759.  Of  course,  as  the  whole  question  is  her 
status,  that  would  be  so ;  but  is  that  universally 
true  under  the  Acts  ? — No,  it  is  not.  If  the 
accused  woman  comes  out  of  a  district  into  the 
subjected  district,  then  time  and  place  are  re- 
quired. 

6760.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  prove  how  she 
has  "conducted"  herself? — As  a  jirostitute  at  a 
certain  definite   time   and   place,  and   therefore 


Mr.  Staiisfeld — continued, 
she    has    the    opportunity  of  preparing    for  her 
defence, 

6761.  If  she  resides  within  the  district? — If 
she  resides  within  the  district,  then  no  time 
and  place  is  required,  and  it  has  been  held 
upon  argument  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sjjecify  any. 

Mr.  Osborne  ^lorgnn. 

6762.  You  are  referring  to  the  4tli  section  of 
the  Act  of  1869  ? — It  is  the  form  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

6763.  The  policeman  has  to  give  evidence  that 
she  comes  within  the  status? — When  I  come  to 
deal  with  the  information,  I  shall  deal  with  that 
specifically, .  but  he  has  not  necessarily  to  give 
anything  except  a  statement  of  his  own  belief. 

6764.  That  he  believes  she  is  one  of  this  class  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  exactly  the  point.  She  is  not 
called  upon  to  meet  any  specified  Act  giving 
time  and  place. 

Mr.  Foioler.'\  She  has  only  to  meet  the 
statement  of  a  policeman  that  he  believes 
she  is  one  of  a  certain  class. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.l  That  he  has  good 
cause  to  believe. 

Mr.  Fowler.']  He  gives  evidence  before 
the  magistrate,  and  swears  he  has  cause  to 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Bentiiick. 

6765.  He  must  show  what  that  cause  is? — I 
say  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, England  included,  the  system  is  worked 
by  spies  out  of  uniform ;  that  the  cases  are  heard 
as  a  rule  in  closed  courts  ;  and  that  it  is  worked 
practically  by  irresponsible  agents.  That  is  a 
summary  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Staiisfeld. 

6766.  You  are  speaking  of  spies  in  plain 
clothes  ;  does  not  the  Royal  Commission  recom- 
mend that  they  should  wear  uniform  ? — The 
Royal  Commission  did,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Acts  providing  that  the  policeman  should 
not  wear  uniform,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  should 
not  have  been  immediately  acted  upon,  but  it 
never  has  been. 

6767.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  Act  itself.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  the  title  ;  I  think  you  might  pass  that 
over? — i  should  like  to  make  the  general  criti- 
cism on  the  Acts,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  carefully  drafted  so  as  to  conceal  their  real 
nature  and  object,  and  that  is  an  observation  which 
I  think  may  be  justified  by  a  very  minute  and 
close  criticism  which  would  go  into  small  details. 
Of  course  I  will  not  go  into  details  to  justify  that 
beyond  what  is  wished,  but  as  a  fact  I  say  that 
the  whole  framework  and  drafting  of  the  Acts 
appears  to  be  carefully  calculated  to  conceal 
their  real  nature  and  operations. 

Mr.  Osborne  3Iorgan. 

6768.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment designedly  framed  the  Act  so  as  to  throw 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  nation  ? — I  am  veiy  far  from  saying  so, 
but  I  say  if  that  had  been  their  object  they  could 
not  have  drafted  an  Act  better  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Of  course  it  would  have  been  a  fraud  to 
have  done  so  designedly,  and  I  accuse  no  one  of 
fraud,  but  I  say,  in  fact,  tliat  on  examining  the 
Acts  I  find  that  they  have  been  so  drawn  as 
everywhere  to  appear  to  say  one  thing  and  really 
to  say  another. 

Mr.  Slan^fdd. 

6769.  What  is  the  first  point  ? — I  should  like 
to  remark  upon  the  absence  of  definition.  I  say 
that  throughout  the  Acts  the  term  ■"  common 
prostitute "  is  nowhere  defined,  and  that  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  definition  is  manifest, 
for  the  sole  object  of  the  statute  is  the  common 
prostitute,  and  its  single  object  the  cure  of  the 
contagious  venereal  disease  to  which  she  is  liable. 

6770.  Has  the  jihrase  "common  prostitute" 
received  diiferent  interpretations  from  time  to 
time  by  those  engaged  in  administering  the 
Acts? — Very  different;  of  course  it  is  a  term 
which  comes  before  those  who  administer  the 
Acts  at  every  step.  The  woman  herself  is  asked 
practically,  by  the  voluntary  submission,  to  admit 
that  she  is  a  common  prostitute.  It  is  extremely 
important,  before  the  woman  is  asked  to  admit 
such  a  thing,  that  there  should  be  some  accurate 
definition  of  what  it  is  that  she  is  admitticg.  The 
police,  in  the  same  way,  have  to  declare  their 
belief  that  the  woman  is  a  common  prostitute, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The 
police  superintendent, the  magistrate,  and  the  sur- 
geon in  the  same  way,  because  the  surgeon  has  a 
special  power,  by  the  Act  of  1869,  of  dispensing 
with  periodical  examination,  on  being  satisfied 
that  the  woman  has  ceased  to  be  a  common  pros- 
titute. The  want  of  a  definition  meets  us  at 
every  step,  and  has  led  to  a  confusing  variety  of 
practice  ou  the  part  of  the  police  engaged  in 
administering  the  Acts.  Some  of  these  confusions 
and  diflerences  were  shown  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission.  Superintendent 
Wakeford,  the  chief  man  in  the  Plymouth  dis- 
trict, says :  "  A  common  prostitute  is  a  woman 
that  we  have  several  concurrent  proofs  is  a  pros- 
titute," such  so-called  proofs  being  in  reality 
merely  facts  which  might  be  used  as  evidence 
in  support  of  a  presumption,  but  do  not  in  any 
way  form  a  definition.  According  to  the  defi- 
nition of  that  witness  he  would  regard  as  subject 
to  the  Acts,  and  therefore  a  "  common  prosti- 
tute," any  woman  who  occasionally  commits  im- 
moral acts  with  men,  although  not  a  public  or 
professional  prostitute. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6771.  "What  is  the  reference?  —  Page  184, 
Answers  425,  426. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6772.  What  is  Inspector  Annis's  view  ? — At 
Answers  645  to  651,  Inspector  Annis,  the  in- 
spector under  that  superintendent,  gives  his  defi- 
nition, and  that  is,  "  One  who  I  know  cohabits  with 
different  men,  and  lives  on  prostitution." 

U.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6773.  Mr.  Wakeford  qualifies  very  much  what 
he  says  ? — He  does,  he  says  something,  and  then 
he  qualifies  it.  He  mentions  a  number  of  sus- 
picious circumstances  upon  which  he  has  to 
exercise  his  discretion. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6774.  And  that  comes  of  attaching  the  penalty 
to  a  status  instead  of  an  Act  ? — Inspector  Annis 
says,  "  One  who  I  know  cohabits  with  different 
men,  and  lives  on  prostitution."  From  his  an- 
swers I  gather  he  would  bring  under  the  Acts 
a  woman  who  received  men  in  a  private  way, 
and  in  a  private  room,  if  she  cchablted  with 
different  men. 

6775.  I  take  it  that  your  opinion,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  questioned,  is  this, 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  the  term  "  common 
prostitute  "  in  the  Act,  but  that  a  statutory  defi- 
nition would  be  a  difficult  piece  of  drafting? — 
Very. 

6776.  And  that  there  must  be  some  uncer- 
tainty in  the  application  of  the  Act ;  under  those 
cu'cumstances  a  greater  uncertainty  than  would 
apply  under  the  more  ordinary  conditions  of 
attaching  penal  consequences  only  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  illegal  acts  ? — Yes  ;  it  places 
the  question  of  penal  conseqviences  within  the 
discretion  of  the  policeman,  instead  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law  administering  law.  It  is 
a  question  of  discretion  versus  law. 

6777.  Is  it  so  much  a  question  of  discretion 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  some  magis- 
trates, in  acting  judicially  under  this  law,  have 
believed  that  they  had  only  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  policeman  who  brought  the  charge  really 
believed  the  woman  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  need 
not  go  further  .' — That  has,  on  several  occasions, 
been  held  by  magistrates.  I  mentioned  that  when 
I  gave  evidence  10  years  ago  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  late  Lord  Hampton  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  it,  and  asked  me  whether 
1  did  not  think  it  was  absurd  to  su^jpose  that  any 
person  sitting  as  a  judge  would  take  that  view  ; 
I  had  not  then  got  cases  at  hand. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

677s.  I  think  you  ought  to  produce  the  names 
of  the  magistrates  ? — Not  only  has  that  view 
been  taken  by  magistrates,  but  it  has  beenuniformly 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  advocates  instructed 
by  Government  to  prosecute,  as  far  as  I  have 
had  to  meet  those  advocates  upon  various  occa- 
sions. I  mention  two,  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  has 
appeared  several  times  for  the  Admiralty,  and 
Mr.  Fielding,  and  their  contention  has  always 
been  that  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  for  the  ma- 
gistrate to  go  into  the  details  upon  which  the 
police  founds  his  judgment.  That  arises  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  says  that  the  ma- 
gistrate must  be  satisfied  with  what  is  called  the 
"  matter  of  the  information,"  and  the  question 
is,  what  does  that  phrase,  ''  matter  of  the  informa- 
tion" mean.  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Eastlake 
have  contended  from  time  to  time  successfully, 
that  it  merely  means  that  the  policeman  is  to 
repeat  upon  oath  what  he  has  said  in  the  informa- 
tion, which   is  that  he   has    "  good  cause   to  be- 
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Mr.  Osborne  3'Iorgan — continued, 
lieve,"  and  that  if  he  represents  that  upon  oath, 
he  does  strictly  comply  with  the  words  of  the 
Act,  which  say  that  the  magistrate  is  to  be  satis- 
fied upon  oath  of  the  matter  of  the  information. 
"We  have  had  to  contend  against  that  upon 
several  occasions,  and  when  I  have  appeared 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  I  think  in 
every  case  my  contention  has  been  allowed 
that"  the  policeman  must  give  the  grounds  in 
detail. 

6779.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  woman  denies 
she  is  a  prostitute,  and  the  policeman  says  sim- 
plv,  "  I  have  good  cause  for  believing  she  is  a 
prostitute,"  any  magistrate  would  be  satisfied 
with  that,  and  would  not  sift  the  grounds  or  re- 
quire the  grounds.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  any  magistrate  who  would  do  that.  Is 
not  the  process  this,  that  if  a  woman  does  not 
submit  voluntarily,  the  policeman  serves  the 
notice  upon  her  that  she  is  to  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain day  before  the  magistrate.  Take  the  case 
of  a  woman  denying  that  she  is  a  common  pros- 
titute, would  any  magistrate  make  an  order  sim- 
ply upon  the  declaration  upon  oath  of  the  police 
constable  that  he  had  good  cause  to  believe  she 
was  a  common  prostitute,  without  investigating 
the  matter? — I  believe  that  has  been  done  over 
and  over  again. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6780.  You  did  not  cite  any  case  in  your  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

6781.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  16th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1866.  That  is,  if  the 
woman  appears  "  the  justice  present,  on  oath 
being  made  before  him  substantiating  the  mat- 
ter of  the  information  to  his  satisfaction,  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  order  that  the  woman  be  subjected 
to  a  periodical  medical  examination ;"  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  are  any  cases  in  which  a  justice 
has  considered  tliat  the  requirements  of  that  sec- 
tion are  satisfied  by  the  police  constable,  or  the 
person  laying  information,  simply  stating,  "  we 
Jiave  good  cause  for  believing  that  she  is  a  pros- 
titute "? — I  have  had  that  argument  put  in  cases 
of  my  own  more  than  once  by  Mr.  Fielding  and 
Mr.  Eastlake  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
When  I  have  had  this  question  fought,  as  a  rule, 
my  contention  has  been  allowed. 

6782.  Can  you  cite  any  case  in  which  it  has 
been  disallowed  ? — I  have  not  got  the  paper  here 
that  I  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6783.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Mary  Hart  ?  — 
That  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Slade,  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  on  the  23rd  of  November 
1878.  Mary  Hart  was  charged  with  disobedience 
to  an  order  of  the  magistrate.  Inspector  Cronk 
said  that  Mr.  Slade  had  made  the  order  on  in- 
formation supplied  by  him.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  information  was,  but  Mary  Hart  had 
failed  to  comply.  The  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  an  innocent  and  virtuous  girl, 
and  do  not  see  why  I  should  attend;  I  defy  any- 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
body  to  confront  me  with  a  man  who  can  prove 
me  otherwise."  She  was  sent  to  prison  for  seven 
days.  On  her  release  she  was  met  and  taken 
care  of  by  some  ladies,  and  the  result  of  inquiries 
made  led  the  National  Association  to  take  steps 
to  have  the  girl  released  from  the  Acts  by  the 
magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  and  had 
sent  her  to  prison.  On  the  4th  of  December 
her  application  for  release  was  heard,  and  was 
supported  by  a  gentleman  from  my  office,  the 
police  opposed  it,  but  brought  no  other  wit- 
nesses to  substantiate  their  case.  Mr.  Slade's 
judgment  was  taken  down  verbatim,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  made  use  of  these  words:  "She 
(Mary  Hart)  comes  before  us  to-day  and  says 
she  has  never  been  a  prostitute  in  her  life  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  her  character  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  been  conducting  herself, 
that  she  has  put  herself  in  a  position  that  has  led 
these  men  to  suppose,  though  I  do  not  say  she  is 
a  prostilute,  that  she  is  in  that  state  of  life  which, 
either  sooner  or  later,  would  lead  her  to  prostitu- 
tion." Further  on  he  says:  "  In  a  case  in  which 
a  girl  is  brought  before  me  on  evidence,  and  I 
think  that  she  is  in  that  condition  in  which  she  is 
in  low  company  and  with  abandoned  women  late 
at  night,  she  is  a  person  who  ought  to  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  because 
the  Act  says  that  if  persons  are  in  that  class  they 
must  be  subjected  to  periodical  medical  examina- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  not  do  more  harm 
than  is  necessary."  Now,  there  is  no  hint  of  her 
being  a  prostitute. 

6784.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Slade,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  woman  a 
common  prostitute  to  bring  her  under  the  Con- 
tagious Acts  ? — Yes,  but  the  result  was,  the  magis- 
trate made  an  order  discharging  her. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

6785.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  the 
evidence  was  upon  which  the  original  order  was 
made  ? — No  ;  but  I  know  when  the  order  was 
contested  no  evidence  whatever,  excejDt  the 
policeman,  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Stamfeld. 

6786.  You  have  read  from  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Slade  ? — I  have. 

6787.  And  he  says  that  though  he  does  not 
say  she  is  a  prostitute,  she  is  in  that  state  of  life 
which  sooner  or  later  will  lead  her  to  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  therefore  she  comes  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  Act  ? — Those  are  his  words.  At  the  Can- 
terbury Town  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1870, 
there  were  five  women  charged  with  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Act.  The  first 
case  was  that  of  Jane  Bodiler.  She  was  de- 
fended by  a  managing  clerk,  whom  I  sent  down 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  application  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Allen  Fielding,  solicitor,  Canter- 
bury, on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty.  In  opening 
the  case,  Mr.  Fielding  first  read  the  sections  of 
the  Act,  and  then  said  ;  "  Your  worships  will 
now  see  what  points  you  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
upon  before  ai-riving  at  a  decision,  namely,  that 
the  belief  of  the  informant  that  the  woman  is  a 
common  prostitute  is  correct,  and  that  she  resides 
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■within  the  limits  of  this  district  of  Canterbury, 
as  defined  in  the  Acts  ;  and  if  this  is  proved, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  pi-oviug  the  actual  act  of 
prostitution,  but  that  from  the  circumstances  ad- 
duced it  may  be  imagined  that  she  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  medical  examinations,  and  the  justices  can 
therefore  make  the  order  applied  for.  'J"he  ma- 
gistrates liaving  already  read  the  information, 
Mr.  Fielding  proceeded  to  call  the  following  evi- 
dence." Then  the  inspector  gave  evidence  that 
he  saw  this  woman  enter  the  gates  of  the  "  Dane 
John,"  a  sort  of  public  garden  at  Canterbury, 
and  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  London  and 
Chatham  Railway  Station  with  a  railway  official. 
"  They  went  to  one  of  the  seats,  and  remained 
there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  What 
they  did  there  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  heai-d 
her  say,  '  Take  this,'  and  also,  '  Tom  never 
attemj^tcd  to  take  my  handkerchief.'  They  were 
then  on  the  mound  of  the  Dane  John,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  see  wliat  they  did.  Shortly 
after  this  conversation  they  came  away,  followed 
by  myself.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  addressing 
the  woman,  said,  '  Jane,  we  were  closer  to  you 
to-night  than  you  thought  for.'  She  said, 
'  You're  very  clever,'  and  then  went  away.  I 
saw  her  in  the  High-street  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  8th  of  March,  and  again  on  the  24th  at 
10.45,  in  the  company  of  two  soldiers.  On  the 
4th  April  I  saw  her  in  the  '  Princess  Alexandra' 
public-house  in  Northgate-street,  in  the  company 
of  other  prostitutes  and  soldiers.  I  then  ordered 
her  to  attend  the  examination,  telling  her  she 
was  about  with  different  men  in  public-houses  at 
all  hours  ;  and  she  replied  tliat  that  was  '  before 
my  time;  before  I  had  bought  my  shovel' 
(laughter).  I  also  saw  lier  again  at  the  '  Alexan- 
dra '  at  a  quarter  past  1 1  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  again  at  9  o'clock  on  the  12th  at  the  '  Prince 
of  Wales,'  King-street,  when  she  was  sitting  down 
with  two  other  prostitutes  in  the  dancing-room. 
At  a  quarter  to  10  on  the  same  night,  I  saw  her 
at  the  '  Alexandra'  again  with  soldiers."  Then 
lie  is  asked  on  cross-examination  :  "  Q.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  that  she  has  three  children  at 
home? — A.  I  do.  Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
anything  disreputable  about  her  conduct  on  either 
of  these  occasions  ? — A.  I  have  not ;  at  least,  one 
night  when  I  saw  her  in  Northgate  she  was  drunk, 
and  so  were  the  soldiers  she  was  with.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  seen  her  soliciting  any  one? — A.  I  have 
not.  Q.  Plave  you  ever  seen  her  go  into  bawdy- 
honses  in  the  town? — A.  I  have  not.  Q.  I  sup- 
pose there  were  a  large  number  of  people  at  the 
'  Alexandra'  the  last  time  you  saw  her  there? — 
A.  Yes  ;  the  woman  was  sitting  and  drinking 
with  them.  Q.  The  whole  of  the  women  in  the 
place  are  not  prostitutes,  I  suppose? — A.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  so.  Q.  Then  with  the  exception 
of  one  occasion,  you  have  never  noticed  anything 
bad  in lier  conduct? — /I.  No,  I  have  not.  Q.  Do 
you  know  the  railway  official  she  was  with  on  the 
Dane  John? — A.  I  should  know  him  again.  Q. 
Is  he  in  Canterbury  ?  I  Avon't  ask  you  his  name? 
— A.  I  believe  he  is  gone  to  Strood.  I  believe  he 
went  the  next  day."  He  is  not  called,  and  no  evi- 
dence is  given  as  to  him.  Then  "  Robert  Barrett 
the  police  constable  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  inspector  under  the  Acts,  was  called  to 
0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
prove  seeing  the  woman  on  the  14th  of  April  at 
Northgate,  with  Sarah  Waters  and  two  soldiers 
at  10.40  p.m."  The  magistrate  asks,  "  Do  you 
know  what  was  the  state  of  the  moon  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  when  you  saw  her  on  the  Dane  John? 
— A.  It  was  a  clear  night.  Q.  What  distance 
from  her  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope." 

Mr.  Osborne  More/an. 

6788.  Surely  all  this  shows  that  the  magis- 
trates took  evidence  of  facts  to  support  the  alle- 
gation of  the  constable  very  carefully.  They 
may  be  right  or  wrong  in  their  decision  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  ;  but  still  they  do  not 
proceed  upon  the  ex  parte  statement  of  the  con- 
stable, that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  woman  was  a  common  prostitute.  I  think 
what  you  read  does  not  bear  out  that  ?  —The 
magistrates  did  hear  evidence  upon  that  occasion, 
but  I  want  to  show  you  what  Mr.  Fielding  con- 
tended was  theii'  duty.  The  magistrates  said, 
"  Do  you  mean  us  to  believe,  then,  that  we  are 
bound  to  take  the  statement  of  the  insjjector 
without  judging  for  ourselves  of  its  correctness  ?" 
and  then  Mr.  Fielding  says,  "  I  simply  lay  before 
you  the  law  on  the  matter." 

6789.  What  was  the  decision? — The  decision 
was  they  made  an  order  upon  her  upon  that 
evidence. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

6790.  Where  was  the  evidence  of  prostitution 
there  ? — There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
prostitution.  That  case  rather  shows  how  the 
Acts  are  worked  to  bring  women  under  the  Act 
without  evidence  of  prostitution  ;  but  it  does  not 
show  that  the  magistrates  admitted  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Fielding. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6791.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  cases  in  which 
magistrates,  stipendiary  or  otherwise,  have 
given  the  order  for  the  examination  of  a  woman 
based  upon  evidence  of  this  nature  and  no  more ; 
first  of  all  upon  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  constable  that  she  was  a  prostitute, 
and  secondly  not  upon  direct  evidence  of  pros- 
titution, but  upon  general  evidence  of  the  nature 
and  kind  of  company  with  which  she  consorted  ? 
—  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
I  have  mentioned  two  cases  which  are  striking ; 
that  one  of  Jane  Bodiler,  in  which  there  was 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  prostitution  ;  but  not 
only  that,  the  police  witnesses  on  ci'oss-examina- 
tion,  admitted  that  they  had  never  seen  anything 
improper  of  any  kind  in  the  woman's  conduct, 
except  that  she  had  been  seen  in  certain  places 
where  there  were  also  people  whom  the  police 
called  prostitutes,  and  in  the  case  of  Mary  Hart 
also  there  was  clearlj'  no  evidence  whatever  of 
prostitution,  there  was  evidence  of  a  general 
character. 

6792.  And,  further,  am  I  nut  right  in  saying, 
judging  from  the  spoken  judgment  of  the  sti- 
pendiary, his  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  proved  a  prostitute  ? — 
He  clearly  said  all  that  was  necessary  was  that  a 
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woman  should  be  sho\vn  to  be  in  a  position  which 
might  sooner  or  later  lead  her  to  prostitution. 

6793.  The  reported  reasons  given  for  that  judg- 
ment are  not  conclusive.  You  may  not  have  the 
■whole  of  those  reasons  given  in  the  abstract  which 
you  put  before  the  Committee,  or,  even  if  the 
-whole  are  given,  the  judgment  may  not  be  per- 
fectly expounded  ;  the  true  test  would  be  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  before  the  magistrate  in 
the  particular  case  ? — Certainly. 

6794.  But,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the 
spokenjudgment  of  Stipendiary  yiade,  those  appear 
to  be  his  opinions? — And  upon  that  occasion,  when 
the  question  was  formally  upon  a  special  sort  of  re- 
hearing submitted  to  the  stipendiary,  no  evidence 
except  the  vague  kind  of  belief  of  the  police  was 
offered  ;  and  the  magistrate,  in  his  judgment, 
sfiys  that  apparently  they  could  not  say  that  she 
was  a  prostitute,  but  simply  was  in  a  state  of  life 
which  sooner  or  later  would  lead  her  to  it.  No 
evidence  of  prostitution  of  any  kind  was  even 
offered. 

6795.  Have  you  something  you  wish  to  say  to 
us  about  the  voluntary  submission,  more,  than  you 
have  already  said? — I  think  the  question  of  three 
surgeons  having  been  made  magistrates  is  rather 
important.  The  whole  question  of  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  Acts  has  tended  to  concen- 
.tration  into  single  hands,  and  lately  three  of  the 
examining  surgeons  have  been  made  magistrates 
(Mr,  Parsons,  of  Portsmouth ;  Mr.  Pearl,  of 
Windsor  ;  and  Mr.  Aklridge,  of  Southampton). 

6796.  Everyone  of  whom  could  act  alone? — 
Yes,  a  single  justice  is  specially  allowed  to 
adjudicate  in  all  these  questions. 

6797.  And  he  may  close  the  court? — And  he 
may  close  the  court.  He  is  to  appoint  a  place, 
and  he  might  appoint  that  place  to  be  his  own 
examining  room. 

6798.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  that 
is  ever  done  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  it  is,  but  I 
say  it  is  quite  within  the  Act. 

6799.  So  far  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  goes  a 
single  justice  may  appoint  a  place,  and  that 
2:)lace  may  be  his  own  library  ? — Tes,  and  tliere 
he  is  sole  judge  of  the  fate  of  the  woman,  and 
he  may  decide  that  that  shall  be  a  closed  court 
unless  the  woman  specifically  objects. 

6800.  It  is  not  an  open  court  unless  she  asks 
for  an  open  court.  Under  the  Act  it  is  a  closed 
court  unless  she  asks  for  an  open  one? — The 
contemplation  of  the  Act  is  that  it  should  be 
closed,  the  exception  that  it  should  be  open,  ex- 
actly the  opposite  to  the  ordinary  English  cus- 
tom. With  regard  to  the  form  of  information,  I 
should  like  more  specifically  to  call  the  attention 
of  tlie  Committee  to  the  curious  difference  there 
is  if  the  woman  ia  resident  in  the  district  or  not. 
It  is  form  E.  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  of  1869. 
The  information  is,  the  policeman  "  says  he  has 
good  cause  to  believe  that  A.  B.  is  a  common 
prostitute,  and  is  resident  within  the  limits  of  a 
place  to  which  the  said  Act  applies,  that  is  to  say, 
at  ill  the  [county]  of  , 
or  is  a  common  prostitute,  and  being  resident 
within  five  miles  of  a  place  to  which  the  said  Act 
applies,  that  is  to  say,  at  ,  in  the 
county  of  ,  was  within  fourteen  days 
before  the  laying  of  this  information,  that  is  to  say, 
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at  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

for  the  purpose  of  prostitution."  So  that  if  the 
woman  resides  out  of  the  district  and  comes  in 
she  has  notice  of  exactly  that  which  she  is  called 
upon  to  meet,  and  has  the  means  of  preparing 
her  defence;  but  if  she  resides  within  the  dis- 
trict she  has  no  notice  whatever  of  any  time  or 
place,  and  the  effect  of  that  has  been  in  many 
cases  to  throw  very  great  hardship  upon  the 
women  in  conducting  their  defence.  There 
was  a  case  I  had  myself  of  Eliza  Kemp  at 
Woolwich,  where  I  sent  down  to  defend  her, 
and  there  being  no  time  and  place  named  the 
police  inspector  was  called  upon  for  particulars 
and  produced  certain  evidence  and  witnesses  to 
substantiate  it.  My  clerk  applied  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  enable  us  to  test-  the  evidence,  and  the 
magistrate  said  he  thought  that  that  was  quite  fair 
to  give  the  woman  an  opportunity  for  preparing 
her  defence,  and  an  adjournment  of  a  week  was 
allowed.  In  tlie  course  of  that  week,  I  found  a 
complete  answer  to  the  evidence,  which  satisfied 
the  magistrate,  that  upon  these  grounds,  at  all 
events,  there  was  no  case  for  the  order  being 
made.  But  in  the  meantime  the  policeman  had 
also  been  busy  in  getting  uj)  additional  facts,  and 
after  his  original  case  had  been  knocked  to  pieces, 
he  produced  another.  T  said,  "  Then  we  must 
have  another  adjournment  to  investigate  that," 
and  the  magistrate  said,  "  I  think  that  is  fair," 
and  we  had  another  ajournment,  and  I  occupied 
the  intervening  week  in  the  same  way  in  testing 
this  second  batch  of  evidence,  and  at  the  third 
hearing  I  also  satisfied  the  magistrate  that  there 
was  nothing  in  that  whatever,  and  accordingly 
the  summons  was  dismissed  altogether.  The 
policeman  said  he  could  bring  a  lot  more,  but  the 
magistrate  thought  there  had  been  enough  if  he 
had  failed  in  three  hearings,  and  refused  to  make 
the  order.  There  was  the  poor  girl.  I  was  quite 
satisfied  uj)on  that  occasion  that  she  was  an 
honest  girl.  She  was  living  in  a  low  part  of 
the  town.  It  was  quite  by  accident  that  some 
of  our  friends  down  there  heard  of  the  case. 
I  made  no  charge,  but  supposing  I  had  made  out 
my  bill,  it  would  have  come  to  15  Z.  or  20  Z. ;  and 
if  she  had  not  had  that  advantage  of  that  sifting 
of  the  evidence  andpirofessional  assistance  through 
our  association,  there  is  no  doubt  the  order  must 
have  been  made  upon  the  first  occasion.  This 
illustrates  the  extreme  hardship  and  difficulty 
that  is  put  upon  women  who  are  summoned 
under  such  an  information  as  this. 

Mr.   Cavendish  Bentinch. 

6801.  What  is  the  date  of  that  case  ?— One 
thousand  eight  himdred  and  seventy  ;  but  the 
same  objection  goes  on  to  the  present  day  ;  the 
objection  is,  that  no  time  or  place  is  specified  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  woman  resides  in  the 
district,  and  that  continues  until  the  present  day ; 
it  is  never  given. 

Mr.  Ncel 

6802.  Have  you  had  any  cases  like  that  since 
1870  which  you  could  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  think  1  have. 

6803.  They 
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6803.  They  -would  be  very  valuable  if  we 
could  have  them  ? — In  the  early  days  we  rather 
searched  for  cases  in  order  to  ascertain  the  work- 
ing of  the  Acts  ;  of  late  years  we  have  ceased 
to  do  that,  and  have  only  gone  into  cases  that 
have  been  forced  on  our  attention. 

Chairman. 

6804.  You  gave  the  whole  particulars  of  the 
case  before  the  Royal  Commission  ?  —  Yes. 
Before  I  come  to  the  voluntary  submission,  there 
is  a  similar  observation  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  oi'der  which  is  made  by  the 
magistrate.      It   is,    "  I    do    order    that    A.    B., 

,  of  ,  be  subject  to  a  periodical 

medical  examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon  for 
,  for  ,"  so  many  calendar  months, 

and  then  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  voluntary 
submission.     "  I,  A.  B.,  ,  of  ,  in 

pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  by  this 
submission,  voluntarily  subject  myself  to  a 
periodical  medical  examination  by  the  visiting 
surgeon."  I  say  that,  being  a  forcible  examina- 
tion of  the  person  of  a  womin,  it  is  a  repeal  of 
her  common  law  rights  over  her  person,  and  that 
no  such  repeal  of  a  right  of  that  kind  can  be 
made  except  expressly.  It  is  one  of  what  Lord 
Coke  calls  the  birthrights  of  the  citizen,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  repeal  such  a  right  as  that  unless 
it  is  done  expressly.  It  is  upon  that  ground  I 
say,  if  I  had  ever  been  able  to  have  this  thing- 
tested  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  I  feel 
satisfied  it  would  be  held  that  this  voluntary 
submission  did  not  justify  what  was  done  under 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Osborne  Moryaii. 

6805.  That  it  was  not  binding  on  the  woman? 
—It  is  not  binding  on  the  woman  the  moment 
she  chooses  to  object. 

Sir  H.  Wolff. 

6806.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''expressly;" 
is  not  that  sufficiently  expressed? — ]S[o.  I 
mean,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  legisla- 
tion, the  difference  between  an  implied  and  an 
expressed  rejjeal  is  a  very  important  one.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  away  a  fundamental  right,  the 
Act  must  say  that  it  does  take  away  that  right. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6807.  You  say  such  a  submission  as  the  Act 
requires  tVe  woman  to  submit  to,  if  entered  into 
by  her,  would  nevertheless  not  be  binding  upon 
her  ? — And  that  a  court  of  law  would  so  hold  it, 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  undertaking ;  there  is  no 
contract ;  it  is  a  voluntary  submission  which  can 
be  retracted  at  any  moment. 

6808.  And  that  the  penal  consequences  im- 
posed by  the  Act  would  be  inoperative? — Because 
they  could  not  be  enforced.  Then  I  say  that 
this  voluntary  submission  in  the  whole  of  its 
language  is  also,  of  course,  tried  to  be  made 
as  gentle  as  it  can ;  I  say  as  delusive  as  it 
can.  The  acknowledgment,  in  effect,  is,  "  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  common  pros- 
titute," but  the  words  "  common  prostitute  "  do 
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not   appear    at   all ;    it   is    simjily,    "  I,    A.    B., 
,  of  ,  in  pursuance  of  the  above- 

mentioned  Act,  by  this  submission,  voluntarily 
subject  myself  to  a  periodical  medical  examina- 
tion by  the  visiting  surgeon  for  ,  for 
,  calendar  months."  It  has  already 
been  before  this  Committee  that  that  habitually 
is  filled  up  b}-  tlie  longest  period  allowed  by  the 
Act.  It  is  required  to  be  any  number  of  calendar 
months,  not  exceeding  12.  The  practice  is  to 
fill  it  ujD  to  12,  and  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth, 
"  12  "  was  actually  printed  upon  the  form  which 
they  used  habituallj^,  until  attention  was  called  to 
it.  Tiiat  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  done  away 
with. 

With  regard  to  the  very  next  form,  "  Notice  by 
visiting  surgeon  to  women  of  times,  &c.,  of 
examination  ;  "  Section  19  of  the  Act  provides 
that  the  visiting  surgeon  shall  give  a  written 
notice  to  the  woman  of  tlie  times  of  her  exami- 
nation, and  that  is  regularly  done.  The  surgeon 
fills  up  the  form  and  hands  it  to  the  woman  in 
the  examination  room  •  but  as  she  passes  through 
the  outer  office  it  is  taken  away  from  her  by  the 
police.  I  submit  that  that  is  an  illegal  violation 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  done  for  a  good 
motive.  It  was  found  that  this  particular  notice 
in  the  hands  of  the  woman  was  used  in  some 
cases  as  a  certificate  of  health  for  the  purpose  of 
her  trade,  and  therefore  it  was  taken  away  from 
a  good  motive ;  but  if  it  was  found  in  that  way 
that  a  ]-)ositive  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
worked  badly,  the  right  thing  would  have  been  to 
have  brou2;ht  in  an  amending  Act,  and  to  have 
asked  Parliament  to  alter  it;  instead  of  that  the 
Act  is  habitually  violated  as  a  mere  piece  of 
administration.  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Jane 
Skibbons,  in  which  the  objection  that  no  time 
nor  place  was  specified,  was  raised  before  the 
magistrates,  and  I  think,  correctly  disallowed. 
That  was  a  case  heard  in  the  Stonehouse  Police 
Court  on  27th  April  1877.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  she  did  reside  within  the  district,  and 
the  magistrate,  I  think,  correctly  interpreted  the 
Act,  that  it  was  not  necessary  by  the  Act.  It  is 
fully  reported  in  the  "Western  Daily  Mercury" 
of  the  28th  April  1877. 

Mr.  Stan-ifeld. 

6809.  Do  you  desire  to  call  our  attention  to 
the  case  of  Mary  Hayes,  of  Southampton  ? — She 
was  sent  to  the  Portsmouth  Lock  Hospital  in 
August  1874,  and  believing  herself  to  be  free 
from  disease,  and  wrongfully  detained,  our  asso- 
ciation provided  her  with  legal  assistance.  On 
the  10th  of  August,  Mr.  Blake,  a  solicitor  of 
Portsea,  called  at  the  hospital,  and  requested 
Ijrofessionally  to  see  her.  The  application  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  surgeon  was  not 
there,  and  an  appointment  was  made  to  see  him 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Blake  accordingly  called 
again  and  saw  the  surgeon,  and  asked  to  see 
Hayes  professionally,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so; 
he  then  wrote  a  letter  and  advised  another  soli- 
citor at  Southampton  to  write  to  her,  informing 
her  that  according  to  the  Act  she  had  the  right 
to  ask  to  see  the  chief  medical  officer,  and  request 
him  to  discharge  her,  and  should  he  refuse  to  do 
so,  she  was  to  ask  to  be  taken  before  a  justice  of 
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the  peace.  This  letter  was  accordingly  written 
by  Mr.  Harfield,  of  Southampton.  The  girl  was 
detained  some  considerable  time  in  the  hospital 
after  the  date  of  that  letter,  but  the  letter  was 
not  given  her  until  three  days  before  she  left  the 
hospitiil ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  abuse  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

6810.  Who  was  the  surgeon? — The  examining 
surgeon  there  must  have  been  Mr.  Parsons.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  hospital  surgeon  was. 

6811.  Was  he  a  magistrate  at  that  time? — I 
do  not  think  so;  I  think  he  has  been  made  a 
magistrate  since. 

6812.  Now  detention  in  hospitals,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  that  ? — These  hospitals  are  practi- 
cally prisons  ;  every  woman  sent  to  the  hospital 
is  legally  in  custody  under  Section  26  of  the  Act 
of  1666,  and  disobedience  to  any  hospital  regula- 
tions, subjects  her  on  summary  conviction,  to  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  for  from  one  to  three 
months.  '\  he  regulations,  which  thus  possess  the 
power  of  Statute  Law,  are  made  by  the  hospital 
authorities  under  the  powers  given  by  Section 
14  of  the  Act;  they  are  said  to  be  "  subject  to 
the  approval  in  writing  of  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War."  But  there  is  no 
provision  for  such  approval  before  they  arc 
enforced  ;  ajiparently  they  may  be  made  and 
enforced  at  once,  subject  to  the  approval,  which 
ap2:)roval  may  be  given  afterwards ;  and  any 
I^rinted  copy  signed  by  the  inspector  of  certified 
hospitals  is  to  be  evidence,  not  o.nly  of  the  making 
of  such  regulations,  but  of  their  approval  by  the 
higher  authorilies.  This  places  the  power  of 
penal  legislation  in  the  bands  of  a  hospital  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  the  more  important,  because 
under  the  24th  section  of  the  Act  of  1866,  the 
woman  certified  by  the  visiting  surgeon  as  dis- 
eased, may  be  detained  for  nine  months  in  hos- 
pital upon  the  bare  certificate  of  a  single  surgeon 
based  on  his  own  opinion,  which,  of  course,  may 
possibly  be  wrong,  while  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law,  the  amount  of  a  magistiate's  power 
of  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  criminals  is  limited 
to  six  months,  subject  to  all  the  guarantees  of 
control  which  are  connected  with  a  public  trial, 
and  a  decision  in  open  coui't. 

6813.  And  that  surgeon  apparently  may  be  the 
magistrate  ? — In  the  three  cases  I  have  mentioned 
the  apj^eal  may  be  to  the  surgeon  himself  in  his 
capacity  of  magistrate.  He  can  say,  "  I  will 
hear  the  appeal ;"  so  that  he  is  made  a  complete 
dictator. 

6814.  Now  will  you  pass  to  the  certificate  of 
discharge? — The  certificate  of  discharge  is  a  cer- 
tificate given  under  Sections  29  &  30  of  the  Act 
of  1866,  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  that  when  she 
is  discharged  from  the  hospital  she  is  free  from 
disease,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  to  exempt  her 
from  periodical  examination.  It  therefore  is  a 
document  of  extreme  importance  to  the  woman, 
and  the  proof  of  the  certificate  lies  upon  the 
woman  herself,  although  no  provision  is  made 
for  such  certificate  being  given  to  the  woman ; 
indeed,  by  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  1869  it  is 
provided  that  such  certificate  shall  be  given  to, 
and  retained  by,  the  policeman,  it  is  therefore 
impossible  for  the  woman  to  prove  her  case  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  police  who  are  accusing  her, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  her  being  summoned  for 
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not  coming  up  for  examination,  the  inspector  of 
police  would  be  at  once  the  prosecutor,  the  wit- 
ness for  the   prosecution,   and   the  sole  jjossible 
witness  for  the  defence. 

6815.  Can  you  tell  us  within  your  own  know- 
ledge the  reasons  for  the  clause  in  the  Act  to 
which  you  have  ju>t  referred? — I  sui)pose  it  is 
the  .same  reason  that  operated  for  the  illegal 
detention  of  the  other  paper  ;  it  was  thought  in 
the  case  of  a  confirmed  prostitute  that  it  might 
be  used- for  immoral  purposes  as  a  certificate  of 
health. 

6816.  However,  one  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
deprive  the  woman  of  the  evidence  which  would 
exempt  her  from  attending  examination  ? — Yes. 

6817.  But  now  has  that  object  of  doing  away 
with  anything  which  might  .operate  as  a  bilkt  de 
nantt  been  accomplished  or  not? — By  the  deten- 
tion of  the  notice  to  come  up  again,  it  being  taken 
away  from  the  women  by  the  police,  she  has 
nothing  which  can  be  actually  a  billet  de  sante ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  she  has  gone  up  on  such  a 
day  and  is  out  on  liberty,  is  very  well  known  by 
those  who  care  to  be  up  in  it,  and  that  in  itself  is 
prima  fticie  Y>roof  uf  health;  the  mere  fact  that 
the  woman  is  abroad  after  having  been  examined 
is  the  same  ;  she  has  no  paper  to  show  it,  but 
there  she  is. 

6818.  Has  she  nothing  under  the  19th  section 
of  the  Act  1866  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  document 
that  is  taken  away  from  her.  That  is  a  positive 
declaration  that  the  surgeon  "  shall  from  time 
to  time  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  to  each  such 
woman  notice  in  writing  of  the  times  and  places," 
that  because  it  was  used  as  a  billet  de  sante  is  now 
given  in  the  inner  room  by  the  surgeon,  and  as 
she  passes  out  by  the  policeman,  the  policeman 
takes  it  away  from  her;  that  I  say  is  a  complete 
violation  of  the  19th  section. 

6819.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the  court 
is  closed,  unless  the  woman  specifically  requires 
to  have  it  open  ? — The  practical  rule  is  to  make 
it  a  closed  court. 

6820.  You  told  us  some  time  ago  j'ou  would 
explain  more  fully  the  cj^uestion  of  the  complete 
protection  of  officials  from  any  proceedings  in 
consequence  of  their  action  having  gone  beyond 
the  law  ;  will  you  explain  your  views  on  that 
subject?— The  42nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1866 
practically  secures  absolute  immunity  for  the 
ofiicers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
Acts,  even  when  they  may  be  acting  entirely 
illegally,  unless  you  can  prove  positive  bad  faith. 
Thei'e  are  two  of  three  provisions  in  the  section, 
each  of  which  is  important ;  first,  it  provides  that 
any  action  brought  against  any  person  in  respect 
of  anything  done  under  the  Acts,  must  be  com- 
menced within  three  months,  and  after  notice  in 
writing  to  the  defendant  one  month  previously. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  the  available  p)eriod  of 
preparation  to  two  months,  and  this  provision  in 
itself  prescribes  not  only  an  unusually  short 
period,  for  the  usual  time  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law  is  six  months,  with  notice  of  one 
month,  which  reduces  it  to  five  ;  but  it  would  in 
most  cases  be  altogether  impracticable.  The 
ordinary  term  is  provided  for  by  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  96,  s.  113,  and  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  71. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  wrongfully  sent  to  hos- 
pital. 
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pital,  and  wrongfully  kept  there  compulsorily 
for  one,  or  more  than  two  months,  the  remedy 
for  her  injui-y  would  be  necessarily  lost  by  laj^se 
of  time,  so  that  the  Acts  in  elJect,  take  away 
with  one  hand  the  protection  which  they  profess 
to  offer  with  the  other;  of  course,  the  complaint 
as  a  general  rule,  would  be  wrongful  detention  ; 
a  form  of  false  imprisonment.  The  official  de- 
fendant in  such  an  action,  is  allowed  to  plead 
generally,  that  the  act  was  done.  "  In  pursu- 
ance or  execution,  or  intended  execution  of  this 
Act,"  without  giving  any  details  justifying  the 
plea.  So  far  as  I  know  the  plea  of  intended 
execution  is  not  only  unique  in  English  law, 
but  practically  a  complete  answer  to  any  action, 
however  well  grounded,  unless  you  can  prove 
positive  mdia Jules.  I  can  conceive  nothing,  ex- 
cept bad  faith  which  would  enable  the  plaintiff 
to  recover,  because  however  illegally  a  man  has 
acted,  he  has  only  to  plead,  "I  did  it  in  the  intended 
execution  of  the  Act ;  "  and  if  we  covild  not  show 
that  it  was  not  a  bond  fide  intention,  it  is  an 
absolute  immunity  for  any  conduct  however 
illegal. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 

6821.  Has  it  ever  been  held  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate an  action  for  false  imprisonment  that  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  mala  Jiiks? — Oh,  no,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Starisfeld. 

6822.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case.  I 
know  under  many  Acts  of  Parliament  public 
officials  are,  as  some  of  us  think,  unduly  protected 
against  those  who  have  cause  of  complaint  against 
them,  but  do  j'ou  know  of  any  instance,  except 
this,  in  which  it  is  sufficient  for  an  official  to  say 
that  he  did  a  certain  act  in  intended  execution  of 
his  duty? — I  believe  it  is  unique  in  English 
legislation. 

6823.  Does  it  not  follow  from  these  words 
that  nothing  but  evidence  of  bad  faith,  that  is 
to  say,  of  not  intended  execution  of  his  duty, 
could  procure  a  conviction  ? — I  think  it  follows 
necessarily  legally  ;  of  course  I  am  addressing 
lawyers  ;  but  even  that  is  not  all  which  renders 
this  class  exceptionally  hard.  The  final  provi- 
vision  of  the  section  is,  if  the  plaintiff  lose  or  be 
nonsuited  she  must  pay  full  costs  of  the  defen- 
dant as  between  solicitor  and  client,  while  if,  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties  she  wins,  she  is  not 
to  get  any  costs  unless  the  judge  approve  the 
action,  and  then  only  as  between  party  and 
party.  I  think  it  is  not  wonderful,  under  these 
circumstauces,  that  no  action  has  ever  been 
carried  to  trial. 

6824.  When  you  were  speaking  of  closed 
courts  and  of  the  grounds  of  the  decisions  of 
magistrates,  you  said,  I  think,  in  almost  all 
cases  the  court  is  practically  closed  ?  —  The 
court  is  closed  generally  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  the  question  being  raised,  but  if 
the  question  is  raised,  in  Plymouth  certainly, 
and  I  should  think,  probably  generally,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  woman  may  have  the  open 
court  if  she  likes,  but  she  is  advised  not. 

6825.  Supposing  the  trial  is  in  what  you  call 
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^  closed  court,  could  you  get  at  the  particulars 
of  the  evidence  or  the  judgment  of  the  magis- 
trate ? — You  may  get  the  judgment  of  the 
magistrate  in  its  results  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether 
an  order  is  made  or  is  not  made,  but  you  can 
get  no  report  of  his  reasons;  you  can  get  no 
report  of  the  evidence,  and  no  report  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  had  a  case  a  few  years  ago,  in  which 
Mr.  Douglas  Kingsford,of  the  Common  Law  Bar, 
went  down,  I  think,  to  Southampton,  and  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  a  woman,  and  got  her  off. 
The  court  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Kingsford  told  us 
he  thought  the  argument  upon  the  occasion  vrould 
be  of  considerable  importance,  and  we  asked  him 
if  lie  could  give  us  a  report,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  he  should  be  justified  in  doing  so,  see- 
ing that  it  was  a  closed  court,  because  such  a 
proceeding  might  be  held  to  be  a  contempt  of 
court. 

]Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6826.  Any  party  can  always  insist  npon  the 
hearing  taking  place  in  open  court ;  I  think  it 
was  decided  by  the  full  Court  of  Appeal  that 
every  subject  of  the  Queen  had  a  right  to  have 
his  or  her  case  heard  in  open  court  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that,  and  I  should  be  very  interested  to 
know  what  the  case  is.  In  the  assize  courts  it 
has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
judges  that  English  courts  are  ojien,  but  it 
has  seemed  to  me  in  practice  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  rule,  the  case  is  different.  Of  course  in 
cases  where  both  parties  desire  it,  and  in  cases  of 
wards  of  court,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  have  a 
closed  court. 

Mr.  Hopivood. 

6827.  The  Judge  Advocate  is  asking  whether 
you  are  aware  that  either  party  can  insist  upon 
having  the  court  open  ;  your  objection  to  this  is 
that  the  ordinary  practice  is  reversed,  that  the 
court  is  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  closed,  unless 
the  woman  insists  that  it  shall  be  open  ? — That 
is  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6828.  'i'his  is  settled  under  the  37t]i  seciion  of 
the  Act  of  1866,  which  runs  in  these  terms :  "  All 
proceedings  under  this  Act  before  and  by  jus- 
tices, shall  be  had  in  England,  according  to  the 
2:)rovisions  of  the  Act  of  tho  Session  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  Her  Majesty,  chap- 
ter forty-three),  as  far  as  these  provisions  re- 
spectively are  not  inconsistent  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  and  save  that  the  room  or  place 
in  which  a  justice  sits  to  iniiuire  into  the  truth  of 
the  statements  contained  in  any  information  or 
application  under  this  Act  against  or  by  a 
woman,  shall  not,  unless  the  woman  so  desires, 
be  deemed  an  open  court  for  that  purpose  ;  "  do 
I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  that  re- 
verses what  is  the  usual,  and  you  think  the  right 
principle  of  law? — Yes. 

6829.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  if 
the  court  is  a  closed  court,  the  woman  not  having 
specifically  applied  for  it  to  be  an  oijen  court,  all 
you  get  is  the  decision  ? — Without  the  evidence 
or  the  argument  or  the  grounds  of  the  decision. 
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Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6830.  You  made  some  unfavourable  criticisms 
the  other  day  upon  the  so-called  voluntary  sub- 
mission ;  are  you  aware  that  the  effect  of  that 
voluntary  submission  is  that  of  a  magistrate's 
order  under  a  Section  of  the  Act  of  1869? — 
Yes ;  in  reference  to  the  argument  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  my  last  exan)ination 
to  the  effect  that  the  surgical  examination  of  the 
person  of  a  -vvomaii,  if  made  ivithout  her  free 
consent  upon  every  occasion,  is,  notwithstanding 
the  Acts,  an  indecent  assault,  I  desire  to  add 
that,  although  I  based  my  argument  chiefly  on 
the  terms  of  the  voluntary  submission,  yet  I  am 
aware  that  by  the  6th  Section  of  the  Act  of  1869 
it  is  enacted,  that  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  magistrate's 
order.  This  enactment  was  strongly  advised  by 
Mr.  Sloggett  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave 
before  the  Houseof  Commons' Committee  of  1869, 
in  Questions  4  to  9.  At  Question  4,  he  is  asked 
this  :  "  Q.  Are  there  any  amendments  which  you 
would  propose  ?  "• — A  Yes,  I  think  that  there  are 
many  amendments  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  successful  working  of  the  Act.  Q.  Will 
you  tell  the  Committee  what  those  .Tmendments 
are?- — A.  Under  Section  17,  in  the  present  Act, 
the  woman  voluntarily  subjecting  herself  to  a 
periodical  examination  by  a  submission  in  writing 
should  be  subject  to  the  penal  Clause,  No.  28, 
similarly  as  if  ordered  to  appear  by  warrant  of 
justices.  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  woman  once 
giving  herself  up  for  examination,  even  though 
she  gives  herself  up  voluntarily,  should  still  be 
subject  to  the  penal  clause  ? — A.  She  should  still 
be  subject  to  the  penal  clause ;  and  my  reasons 
are  these :  A  woman  now,  if  she  appears  volun- 
tarily, and  being  examined  by  the  visiting  sur- 
geon, is  found  free  from  disease,  may  perhaps  go 
away  again  and  not  re-appear ;  supposing  that  I, 
as  visiting  surgeon,  examine  her  to-day  and  find 
her  healthy,  not  in  a  state  requiring  hosp)ital 
treatment,  she  is  not  necessarily  obliged  to  appear 
again,  that  is  if  she  chooses  to  stay  away  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  she  chooses  to  stay  away,  the  police 
have  no  power   of   compelling    her    attendance. 


Mr.  Slansfeld — continued. 
Q.  (Dr.  Bieu-er.)  Do  you  find  that  to  be  com- 
mon ? — A.  That  is  common.  Q.  {Chairman.^ 
You  propose  that  a  woman  who  once  voluntarily 
gives  herself  up,  although  you  give  her  a  clean 
bill  of  health  on  that  occasion,  should  thence- 
forth be  obliged  to  submit  to  periodical  examina- 
tion ? — A.  For  a  certain  time,  or  for  so  long  as 
she  continues  in  a  career  of  prostitution.  Q.  Have 
you  no  fear  that  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
driving  people  away  ? — A.  No,  on  the  contrary, 
I  find  in  practice  that  the  police  have  to  say  to 
those  people  afterwards,  "  Now,  if  you  continue 
as  prostitutes,  j^ou  will  be  obliged  to  appear  by  a 
warrant  of  the  justices,"  and  then  they  do  so; 
but  I  think  it  is  better  that  the  notice  once  given 
should  have  some  legal  power,  than  that  the 
people  subject  to  it  should  have  the  power  of 
tearing  it  up  and  throwing  it  into  the  policemen's 
faces." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6831.  This  was  the  Committee  upon  the  re- 
commendations of  which  the  Act  of  1869  was 
passed  ? — Yes,  it  is  conveniently  called  the  Com- 
mons' Committee.  There  was  only  one  Com- 
mons' Committee.  That  was  followed  by  Section 
6  of  the  Act  of  1869,  which  did  exactly  what 
Mr.  Sloggett  was  proposing. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6832.  Will  you  read  Section  6  of  the  Act  of 
1869  ? — The  marginal  note  is,  "  Effect  of  volun- 
tary submission  by  women ;  "  and  the  enacting 
part  is,  "  where  any  woman  in  pursuance  of  the 
principal  Act  voluntarily  subjects  herself  by 
submission  in  writing  to  a  periodical  medical 
examination  under  that  Act,  such  submission 
shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869,  have  the  same  effect 
as  an  order  of  a  justice  submitting  the  women  to 
examination ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
principal  Act  respecting  the  attendance  of  the 
woman  for  examination,  and  her  absenting  her- 
self to  avoid  examination,  and  her  refusing  or 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
wilfully  neglecting  to  submit  liei-self  for  examina- 
tion, and  the  force  of  the  order  subjecting  her  to 
examination,  after  imprisonment  for  such  absence, 
refusal,  or  neglect,  shall  apply  and  be  construed 
accordinglj-."  That  enactment  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the 
voluntary  submission  that  I  venture  to  submit  to 
the  Committee,  and  to  be,  in  effect,  an  admission 
that  all  those  examinations  (that  is  upon  a 
woman  who  did  not  consent  upon  each  occasion^ 
which  took  place  between  1866  and  1869  were  in 
fact  indecent  assaults.  The  Act  of  1839  then 
shifts  the  argument  from  the  form  of  the  volun- 
tary submission  to  that  of  the  magistrate's  order. 
The  magistrate's  order  is  made  imder  the  16th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1866.  The  present  form  is 
Schedule  G  of  the  Act  of  1869,  but  it  seems  that 
it  has  made  no  change  in  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question  as  to  the  examination  itself  when  per- 
formed on  an  unwilling  woman  ;  because,  as  the 
Act  does  not  venture,  even  to  profess  expressly,  to 
repeal  as  to  women  the  provisions  of  the  common 
law  which  vest  in  every  English  subject  uncon- 
victed of  crime,  whether  man  or  woman,  the 
custody  and  control  of  his  or  her  o^^n  person; 
and  as  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  of  1869  con- 
tains no  provision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation which  it  authorises,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  term  "  examination  "  which  implies  the 
surgical  introspection  which  actually  takes  place, 
the  Act  would  inevitably  be  held  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  authorise  only  such  an  exami- 
nation as  is  in  itself  otherwise  lawful.  That  the 
Act  is,  in  itself,  otherwise  unlawful  is  clear,  the 
moment  it  is  described.  But  a  very  important 
opinion  upon  that  point  was  given  by  Sir 
Hardinge  Gifford,  when  he  was  solicitor-general, 
upon  a  case  that  I  submitted  to  him.  The  case 
was  one  in  which  a  woman  who  was  suspected  of 
child  murder  had  been  examined  against  her  will 
by  a  medical  man  upon  the  order  of  the  coroner 
and  the  case  submitted  to  Sir  Hardinge  Gifford, 
asked  whether  the  order  of  the  coroner  subjecting 
the  woman  to  that  examination  was  legal. 

6833.  What  was  the  object  of  the  examination  ? 
— To  know  whether  she  had  been  confined,  in 
order  to  prove  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6834.  Have  you  the  case  and  opinion  with 
you? — No,  I  have  not,  but  I  can  produce  them 
on  a  future  occasion.  The  case  occurred  in 
1871,  and  Sir  Hardinge  Gifford's  opinion  was: 
"I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  order  of  the 
coroner  for  examination  was  illegal.  No  trace  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  power  as  his  order 
assumed  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  authority. 
Such  an  order  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  and  principle  of  our  law.  1  need 
hardly  say  that  the  law  considers  all  persons 
innocent  until  proved  guilty,  and  further 
that  the  law  invests  the  person  of  every  one 
of  the  Queen's  subjects  with  its  protection 
against  the  merest  touch."  That  seems  to  me  to 
show  that  whether  it  is  considered  under  the  old 
law  under  the  form  of  voluntary  submission,  or 
whether  it  is  considered  under  the  new  Act  upon 
the  form  of  a  magistrate's  order,  it  still  remains 
true  that  a  woman  has  all  her  common  law  rights, 
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and  may  at  any  moment  say,  "I  have  done 
with  it ;  my  consent  is  over  ;  I  object  ;"  and  that 
if  the  examination  is  made  compulsorily  after 
such  an  objection,  it  is,  in  fact,  an  indecent 
assault. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6835.  You  said  when  you  were  last  examined 
that  you  would  bring  with  you  to-day  a  list  of  the 
meetings  held  by  the  various  associations  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ;  have  you 
such  a  list  with  you  now  ? — I  was  asked  whether 
I  could  name  the  meetings  which  had  taken  place 
since  1870  and  1871,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  have  had  them  looked  out,  and  I 
have  them  here.  In  1870  there  were  99  public 
meetings,  and  four  conferences,  making  a  total  of 
103.  In  1869  there  were  64  meetings,  and  six 
conferences,  making  a  total  of  70.  In  1872 
there  were  34  public  meetings,  and  five  confer- 
ences, making  a  total  of  39.  In  1873  Mr. 
Fowler's  Repeal  Bill  was  brought  in,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  year  there  were  256  public  meet- 
ings, and  15  conferences,  making  a  total  of  271. 
In  1874  there  were  76  public  meetings,  and  11 
conferences,  making  a  total  of  87.  In  1875  there 
were  45  public  meetings,  and  seven  conferences, 
making  a  total  of  52.  In  1876  there  were  70 
public  meetings,  and  19  conferences,  making  a 
total  of  89.  In  1877  there  were  48  public  meet- 
ings, and  six  conferences,  making  a  total  of  54. 
In  1878  there  were  25  public  meetings,  and  four 
conferences,  making  a  total  of  29.  In  1879 
there  were  16  public  meetings,  and  six  confer- 
ences, making  a  total  of  22.  And  in  1880  there 
were  33  public  meetings,  and  eight  conferences, 
making  a  total  of  41.  That  makes  upon  the  11 
j-ears  a  total  of  766  public  meetings,  and  91  con- 
ferences, or  a  gross  total  of  857.  I  explained 
that  the  public  meetings  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion, bond  fide  public  meetings,  to  which  admis- 
sion -was  free,  and  not  by  ticket ;  the  conferences 
were  conferences  of  avowed  friends. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6836.  May  I  ask  how  many  of  those  meetings 
were  in  the  subjected  districts  ? — I  have  not 
taken  them  out  separately,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  not  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts after  1873. 

Air.  Stansfeld. 

6837.  There  has  been  rather  a  lull  in  the  meet- 
ings of  late,  I  observe  from  that  list ;  has  that,  in 
your  opinion,  been  owing  to  the  question  being, 
so  to  say,  suspended  during  the  inquiry  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  1 — 
Since  the  inquiry  has  been  ordered  by  the_  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  agitation 
has  been  practically  suspended.  The  attention 
of  my  own  association  especially,  has  been  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  getting  up  evidence  and  pre- 
paring for  the  submissio'n  of  evidence  to  the 
Committee. 

6838.  On  the  last  occasion,  you  gave,  I  think, 
some  figures  as  to  the  meetings  in  the  subjected 
districts  ?— I   did ;  I  gave  a  list  of  all  the  meet- 
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Mr.  Stansfdd — continued, 
ings  that  have  taken  place   in  five  or  six  of  the 
subjected  districts. 

6839.  There  was  a  meeting  referred  to  by  the 
Keverend  Prebendary  Wilkinson,  a  meeting, 
I  think,  held  by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  at 
which  an  amendment  was  carried  in  their  favour; 
have  you  any  details  in  your  possession  to  give 
of  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  remember  the  meeting 
very  well ;  it  was  held  in  Plymouth  in  February 
1877.  The  "Plymouth  Mercury ''  (which  is  a 
pro-Acts  paper)  reported  it  very  fairly,  and  said 
that  there  was  at  first  some  doubt  as  to  which 
side  the  majority  was  ;  but  on  the  resolution  for 
repeal  being  put  a  second  time  in  a  more  clear 
and  intelligible  way,  the  chairman  declared  it 
carried,  and  the  meetinij;  was  then  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight,  and  the  adjourned  meeting  was  held 
at  Devonport. 

6840.  It  was  the  adjourned  meeting,  I  think, 
to  which  the  Reverend  Prebendary  Wilkinson 
referred  ? — It  was. 

6841.  What  was  the  character  of  that  meeting? 
— At  the  adjourned  meeting  which  was  held 
about  a  fortnight  later,  the  supporters  of  the  Act 
claimed  a  victory  after  the  speakers  against  the 
Act  bad  been  howled  down  and  insulted.  The 
"  Western  Daily  Mercury  "  of  23rd  jMarch  1877 
(which  is  also  a  pro-Acts  paper)  contained  a 
letter  from  one  of  its  own  reporters,  who  had 
been  present  at  that  meeting,  and  the  reporter 
says :  "  There  is  another  class  of  young  men, 
however,  professedly  more  respectaJDle  than  the 
sinners  above  mentioned "  (that  refers  to  some 
previous  observations)  "who  might  as  well 
take  a  hint  in  time.  It  would  only  have 
served  some  of  these  young  gentlemen  right 
if  the  chairman  of  a  public  meeting  recently  held 
had  used  his  prerogative,  and  had  a  batch  of 
them  turned  out  of  the  hall,  or  brought  before 
the  bench  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  for  the 
mere  sake  of  '  having  a  lark,'  so  disturbed  the 
meeting  with  their  continuous  ujjroar  from  first 
to  last,  aye,  even  before  the  business  began,  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
question  ;  it  made  no  difference  to  them  whether 
they  understood  the  subject  or  not,  in  fact  I  am 
convinced  they  did  not,  for  it  was  plain  that 
'  their  brains  were  in  their  heels.'  They  went 
there,  as  I  know,  purposely  to  disturb  the  meet- 
ing, and  how  admirably  they  succeeded  is  well 
known,  and  to  show  that  I  do  not  write  this  in 
any  partial  spirit,  I  may  as  well  add  that  I 
am  far  from  agreeing  witli  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  those  who  called  the  meeting,  but 
then  I  claim  for  every  man  a  fair  and  resj^ectable 
hearing ;  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  his  ojunion 
as  I  to  mine,  and  I  protest  against  the  howling 
down  of  any  man  after  the  fashion  of  the  night 
in  question,  by  a  set  of  '  educated  and  respect- 
able '  young  roughs."  That  was  the  meeting 
which  was  referred  to  by  the  Reverend  Preben- 
dary Wilkinson. 

6842.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  public 
meetings  which  may  have  taken  place  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  to  say,  whether  they  have  been  nu- 
merous?— Of  course  it  has  been  my  duty,  in 
connection  with  the  association,  to  watch  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  I  can  there- 
fore say  with   confidence  that,  as  a  rule,  all  the 


Mr.  Stansfeld — -continued, 
meetings  which  have  been  called  in  favour  of 
the  Acts  have  not  been  public  meetings,  but  have 
been  meetings  called  by  circulars  and  private 
invitation.  There  was,  however,  one  really  a 
public  meeting  which  was  called  by  the  friends 
of  the  Acts  in  Southampton,  on  the  24th  of 
May  1870;  at  that  meeting  an  amendment  con- 
demning the  Acts  as  unfair,  partial,  and  useless, 
was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  All  the 
other  meetings,  as  a  rule,  as  I  have  said,  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  private  meetings,  meetings 
by  circular  and  invitation. 

6843.  You  objected  the  other  day  to  the  want 
of  a  definition  of  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  ofi^'ence  of  prostitution  under  these  Acts ;  do 
you  think  that  the  want  of  the  definition  of  a 
specific  ofience  with  the  items  of  time  and  place 
has  led  to  magistrates'  orders  being  based  upon 
vague  or  uncertain  evidence .'' — I  do,  and  I  gave 
two  rather  striking  instances  of  that  upon  the 
last  occasion,  and  1  have  others  with  me  to-day  ; 
but  before  going  into  that  detail,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  in  consequence  of  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  me  by  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
magistrates  to  their  duty  under  the  16th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1866,  which  says  that  they  are  to 
be  satisfied  by  oath  substantiating  the  matter  of 
the  information.  I  referred  to  several  cases  in 
which  the  advocates  for  the  Crown  had  urged 
upon  the  bench  of  magistrates  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  require  any  evidence 
beyond  the  simple  oath  of  the  insjiector  that  he 
had  good  cause  to  believe  the  accused  woman  to 
be  a  common  prostitute.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
magistrate  of  one  of  the  subjected  districts,  Mr. 
Alderman  Rees,  of  Dover,  that  in  his  court  that 
argument  has  prevailed,  and  that  that  view  of 
the  duty  of  the  bench  has  been  admitted  by  his 
colleagues,  and  acted  on  in  opposition  to  his  own 
protest.  I  assume  that  those  must  have  been 
cases  whei'e  the  women  were  without  any  pro- 
fessional defence.  I  have  looked  through  my 
own  notes  of  cases,  all  of  which  of  course  have 
been  contested  case.%  and  I  do  not  find  any  in 
which  that  view  has  ultimately  jDrevailed  ;  that 
is  to  say,  although  it  has  been  argued  by  the 
Crown  advocate,  yet  on  being  contested  it  has 
been  overruled  to  the  extent  of  requiring  some 
statements  of  the  grounds  of  the  belief  sworn  to 
by  the  inspector.  I  gave  the  particulars  on 
Wednesday  last  of  some  cases  in  which  those 
grounds  were  of  the  loosest  and  most  unsatis- 
factory kind,  yet  in  which,  nevertheless,  the 
order  was  made,  and  in  one  case  even  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate.  I  have  brought  to-day 
notes  of  other  cases  illustrating  the  same  point, 
and  I  trace  the  looseness  of  the  practice  of 
magistrates  in  those  cases  to  what  I  venture  to 
call  the  looseness  of  the  jjhraseology  of  the  Act, 
which  ought  expressl}'^  and  distinctly  to  declare 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  before  he 
makes  the  order,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  woman  is 
a  common  prostitute,  and  that  upon  evidence  as 
clear  and  cogent  as  he  requires  before  deciding 
against  any  defendant,  on  any  ordinary  criminal 
charge.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  nature  of 
the  argument  presented  to  the  court  by  the 
advocate  was  of  no  moment,  unless  I  could  show 
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that  this  ai'gument  had  prevailed ;  but  I  beg  to 
urge  on  the  Committee  that  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  case  of 
an  advocate  who  represents  a  private  client 
using,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  an  argument, 
of  the  soundness  of  which  he  is  not  convinced, 
and  the  case  of  an  advocate  representing  the 
Crown  (which  is  the  fountain  of  justice  itself), 
using  before  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
order  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  defendant,  an 
argument  which  he  knows  to  be  not  only  unsound 
but  misleading.  An  advocate  representing  the 
Crown  in  a  criminal  case  is  always  understood  to 
be  upon  his  honour  not  to  press  any  point  un- 
fairly to  secure  a  verdict ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  defendant  is  poor,  friendless,  and 
undefended.  It  must  be  presumed  that  Mr.  East- 
lake  and  Air.  Fielding,  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
spoke  as  they  were  instructed. 

6844.  And,  probably,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  law? — That  is  to  be 
assumed.  I  submit  that  every  advocate  of  the 
Crown  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  instructed  not 
to  urge  upon  any  court  an  interpretation  of  the 
Act,  which,  the  moment  it  is  mentioned  befcre 
this  Committee,  is  felt  to  be  and  is  denounced  as 
a  gross  perversion  of  its  real  meaning  and  inten- 
tion. 

6845.  The  opinion  with  which  you  desire  to 
conclude  that  part  of  your  evidence,  I  understand, 
is  this :  that  when  solicitors  or  counsel  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Crown  in  the  prosecution  of  per- 
sons incapable  of  defending  themselves,  it  is  advi- 
sable that  such  advocates  should  be  so  instructed 
as  not  to  use  arguments  which  are  not  to  be 
justified  in  point  of  law,  and  which  are  unfair  to 
the  persons  accused  ? — That  is  ui\  suggestion. 
You  asked  me  whether  the  variety  of  interjjre- 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  officers  did  not  lead  to 
mischievous  results  in  practice.  I  reply,  that  it 
has  done  so.  The  information  on  wbich  the  police 
procedure  is  founded  is  often  of  the  most  un- 
reliable character  ;  for  example,  on  statements 
made  by  diseased  soldiers  and  sailors  as  to  the 
women  who  infect  them,  which  statements,  even 
if  honestly  made,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error. 
That  was  "iven  as  a  source  of  information  by 
Superintendent  Mallalieu,  who  is  since  deceased, 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of 
1868,  at  Questions  147  to  150.  Secondly,  asser- 
tions of  women  against  whom  the  Act  has  been 
put  in  force,  and  who,  from  a  variety  of  motives, 
may  dtsire  to  see  others  similarly  dealt  with. 
Evidence  of  that  kind  has  come  up  before  the 
magistrates  in  several  cases,  women  saj'ing,  "  We 
are  on  the  register,  and  we  do  not  see  why  she 
should  not  be."  Thirdly,  allegations  of  brothel- 
keepers,  which  are  similarly  to  be  suspected. 
There  I  also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Superinten- 
dent Mallalieu  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1868,  at  Question  150.  Then  anony- 
mous letters  have  been  referred  to  by  several  of 
the  Crown  witnesses  as  having  given  more  or  less 
valuable  information. 

Ml-.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6846.  Has   any    anonymous    letter  ever  been 
brought  in  evidence  before  a  magistrate  ? — I  have 
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not  got   the  record  of  those   anonymous  letters 
referred  to  at  this  moment,  but  I  will  obtain  it. 
They  have  been  mentioned  by  Crown  witnesses  as 
sources  of  information. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
6S47.  But  we  want  to  know  upon  what  occa- 
sion ? — I  will   have   a  note  made  of  that.     I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  chapter  and  verse. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgaii. 

6848.  Can  you  give  a  case  in  which  an  Advo- 
cate for  the  Crown  adduced,  as  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  an  anonymous  letter,  and  in  which 
that  anonymous  letter  was  acted  upon  by  the 
magistrates  ? — Inspector  Anniss  was  asked  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  Question  9268,  "  Now 
with  regard  to  putting  the  Act  in  motion  against 
the  women,  I  understood  you  to  inform  us  just 
now  that  you  went  to  a  young  girl  who  was  not 
a  prostitute,  and  went  in  consequence  of  an 
anonymous  letter  sent  to  you  ?  "  And  his  answer 
is,  "  Anonymous  letters  :  I  should  not  have  gone 
on  one ;  I  think  not ;  but  having  two  or  three, 
and  knowing  a  girl  of  the  same  name,  I  did." 

6849.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  I  put  to  you ;  I  asked  you  whether  any 
advocate  for  the  Crown  had  adduced,  or  atteiupted 
to  adduce,  an  anonymous  letter  in  support  of  the 
order  which  he  asked  the  magistrate  to  make? — 
I  have  never  made  any  allegation  that  anything 
of  that  kind  took  place ;  what  I  stated  was  that  the 
police  act  upon  loose  and  unreliable  evidence,  and 
I  quote  Inspector  Anniss,  the  inspector  of  police, 
as  stating  that  himself. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6850.  That  was  in  one  case  ? — Yes. 

6851.  That  is  the  rnly  case? — Inspector  Anniss 
speaks  as  if  it  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  case. 
In  the  middle  of  his  answer  to  Question  9276  he 
says,  "  In  every  case  care  would  be  taken  to 
guard  against  that." 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6852.  In  fact  that  answer  gi'/es  Mr.  Anniss's 
rule  of  action,  does  it  not  ?— It  appears  to  do  so  ; 
but  I  do  observe  that,  in  a  subsequent  answer,  he 
declares  that  that  was  the  only  case. 

6853.  Will  you  read  that  subsequent  answer  ? 
— There  are  two  questions  which  refer  to  it,  but 
all  that  is  worth  quoting  is  Question  9273. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6854.  Would  you  read  Question  9272  ?— I 
thought  it  was  not  worth  while  troubling  the  Com- 
mittee with  both.  Q.  How  many  anonymous 
communications  have  you  acted  on  in  your 
experience  of  five  years? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
another  one  ;  I  think  not ;  in  fact  I  am  quite  sure. 
Q.  This  is  the  single  case? — A.  Yes,  and  that 
would  not  have  been  acted  on  if  it  had  not  been  a 
person  of  the  same  name  and  in  the  same  locality. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

6855.  Is  that  the  single  case  of  an  innocent 
person  that  he  had  been  to,  or   a  single   case  in 
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Mr.  Hopicood — continued, 
his  experience  ? — He  appears  to  say  that  that  is 
the  only  case  in  which  he  has  acted  upon  anony- 
mous letters  ;  but  what  would  have  come  out  on 
cross-examination,  of  course  I  cannot  tell ;  there 
are  other  instances. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 
685G.  The  general  statement  that  you  made 
that  the  want  of  a  definition  of  the  ofience  has 
tended  to  action  being  taken  upon  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence  was  founded,  I  presume, 
upon  your  own  professional  experience? — Cer- 
tainly ;  then  I  tried  to  classify  the  kind  of  unre- 
liable evidence  which  has  led  to  this  subsequent 
discussion. 

6857.  I  presume  that  that  expression  of 
opinion,  as  fur  as  this  ground  of  accusation 
ao-ainst  the  women,  viz.,  anonymous  letters,  is 
concerned,  was  not  founded  simply  upon  that 
piece  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Anniss's,  but  that  you 
must  have  had  other  evidence? — I  have  not 
any  other  reference,  but  my  strong  impression  is 
that  there  are  other  Government  witnesses  i<.  ho 
have  referred  to  the  value  of  anonymous  letters. 

6858.  But  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  put  it 
to  you  that  you  would  not  have  made  that 
statement  upon  the  strength,  as  far  as  your 
memory  serves  you,  of  that  piece  of  evidence 
only  ? — No,  certainly  not.  There  is  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Wakeford  also.  I  have  just  hit  upon  an 
answer  which  illustrates  one  of  any  other  classes 
of  unsatisfactory  evidence.  Superintendent 
Wakeford  is  the  officer  over  Inspector  Annlss. 
This  is  from  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, at  Question  236,  under  the  head  of 
"  Definition  of  Prostitutes  :  "  "  You  stated  that 
any  information  you  received  from  soldiers  and 
sailors  was  one  source  that  decided  you  in  your 
proceedings,  and  you  have  further  said  that  you 
are  glad  to  receive  information  from  any  one  ? 
{A.')  We  are  open  to  receive  information. 
(Q.)  Can  you  tell  me  in  how  many  cases  you 
have  received  information  from  civilians  ?  (^.)  I 
cannot ;  they  may  do  it  by  letters  dropped  in 
the  box  at  the  station ; "  those  I  take  to  be 
anonymous  letters. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6859.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  next  question 
he  is  asked,  "  Is  it  anonymous  or  otherwise," 
and  he  says,  "  Both  "? — I  was  going  on  to  read 
that.  The  question  of  anonymous  letters  has 
been  discussed  more  than  once,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  insisted  upon  by  the  Government 
witnesses  as  one  of  their  sources  of  information. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6860.  In  fact,  supposing  an  inspector  of  police, 
a  man  of  Mr.  Anniss's  position,  with  his  view  of 
his  function  and  duties  under  the  Acts,  to  receive 
an  anonymous  letter  pointing  to  some  particular 
woman  as  a  woman  who  ou^^ht  to  come  under  the 
Acts,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would  do 
otherwise  than  make  inquiries  in  consequence  ? 
— The  system  as  described  by  Inspector  Anniss 
implies  that.  He  is  a  spy  upon  that  class  of 
women,  and  he  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  make  inquiries  in  conse- 
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quence.  I  say  that  one  inevitable  result  of  this 
is  a  tenden(!y  to  sweep  within  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  and  convert  into  common  prostitutes  (be- 
cause when  a  woman  is  once  on  the  register, 
there  she  is  certainly  as  a  common  prostitute)  all 
the  large  number  of  women  constituting  the 
fringe  of  that  class,  and  thus  destroying  the  best 
chance  of  their  rescue  and  reformation.  In  deal- 
ing with  that  class  it  is  necessary,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  welfare,  that  the  entrance  into 
prostitution  should  be  made  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible, while  the  exit  from  that  state  should  be 
facilitated  ;  but  the  system  of  the  Acts  makes  the 
entrance  easy  and  the  exit  difficult.  A  woman 
when  once  on  the  register  is  unable  to  reform 
without  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  inspector 
of  police  and  the  doctor.  Women  from  that  class 
who  do  reform  disappear  amongst  their  friends, 
or  into  an  asylum. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6861.  Under  the  Act  of  1869,  if  a  woman 
wishes  to  reform,  is  not  the  permission  of  the 
doctor  alone  sufficient  ? — The  Eight  honourable 
Member  is  perfectly  right,  and  I  can  only  answer 
from  memory  again,  and  without  referring  for  the 
moment,  that  that  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the 
answer  is  that  what  I  have  ascertained  to  be  the 
system  as  it  is  worked,  aud  naturally  so  is,  that 
when  that  woman's  case  comes  before  the  doctor 
he  has  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  woman 
has  ceased  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  that  is  a  question 
upon  which  he  naturally  and  almost  necessarily 
refers  to  the  evidence  of  the  police.  His  business 
is  to  watch  over  her  health;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
police  to  watch  over  her  habits.  Not  onlyis  it  natu- 
ral and  almost  necessary  that  the  surgeon  should 
refer  to  the  police,  but  I  see  the  Act  tells  him  to 
do  so.  The  second  clause  of  Section  9  of  the  Act  of 
1869  is  that,  "The  visiting  surgeon  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  such  application  to  be  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  police,  and  if,  after  a  report 
from  such  superintendent,  he  is  satisfied  by  such 
report  or  other  evidence  that  the  applicant  has 
ceased  to  be  a  common  prostitute,  may,  by  order 
under  his  hand,  direct  that  she  shall  be  relieved,  and 
she  shall  thereupon  be  relieved,  from  periodical 
medical  examination ;  "  so  that  I  think  I  was 
strictly  right  in  saying  that  she  has  to  obtain  the 
joint  permission  of  the  inspector  of  police  and  the 
surgeon  before  she  can  reform. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6862.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  aware,  are 
you  not,  that  since  the  Acts  the  age  of  registered 
prostitutes  has  constantly  increased? — That  ap- 
pears upon  the  Government  statistics;  the  whole 
tendency  has  been  to  turn  the  class  into  a  more 
fixed  and  definite  class. 

6863.  To  turn  the  class  almost  into  a  caste  ? — 
Yes,  and  a  caste  peculiarly  degraded,  as  is  found 
out  by  all  those  who  endeavour  to  rescue  them. 
The  Rescue  Society  of  London  have  published 
in  several  of  their  reports  that  they  find  a  marked 
increase  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  women  who 
come  from  the  subjected  districts.  That  is  the 
largest  sociely  that  deals  with  the  reformation  of 
fallen  women. 

6864.  With 
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6864.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Acts,  in  what  respect  are  they,  in  your  opinion, 
with  reference  especially  to  this  subject  of  ex- 
amination, of  a  one-sided  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
ineffective  as  well  as  unjust  character? — I  pointed 
out  on  the  last  occasion  that  the  confining  of  the 
examination  to  women  was  an  objection  to  the 
Acts  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  but  it  is  also 
objectionable  because  it  renders  the  system  one- 
sided and  impractical.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fantastic 
legislation.  It  does  not  deal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  sense  with  the  facts  to  which  it 
is  avowedly  directed.  The  Acts  were  passed 
with  a  professed  desire  not  only  to  diminish  but 
to  prevent,  to  eradicate,  to  stamp  out  venereal 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy.  No  provision 
being  made  for  the  examination  of  diseased 
soldiers  or  sailors,  or  other  men  who  consort  with 
the  women,  the  Acts  are  necessarily  futile  as  to 
that  object.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  kill 
and  prevent  the  contagion  of  a  disease  common 
to  both  sexes  by  the  exclusive  treatment  of 
persons  of  one  sex  only,  and  without  any  restric- 
tion on  sexual  intercourse  between  diseased  men 
and  healthy  women,  is  manifest  on  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  proposition. 

6865.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  one  reserve 
to  be  made  in  that  respect,  that  soldiers  going 
into  the  subjected  districts  from  the  outside  are 
invariably  examined  and  sent  into  hospital  if  they 
are  found  diseased  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  done 
under  the  Acts ;  it  is  a  mere  administrative 
measure  taken  by  the  army  authorities. 

6866.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  in  evidence  be- 
fore this  Committee  that  that  precaution  is  sys- 
tematically taken  in  the  subjected  districts,  but 
never  in  the  unsubjected  districts  ? — It  is  syste- 
matically taken  when  the  soldiers  go  into  sub- 
jected districts,  but  never  when  they  go  into 
unsubjected  districts.  The  omission  is  not  only 
absurd  in  itself  but  is  a  direct  and  entire  de- 
parture from  the  recommendations  and  proposals 
on  which  the  Acts  were  founded,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  which  into  effect  they  were 
ostensibly  passed.  In  the  answers  of  medical 
men  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
1866,  at  Question  10,  page  8,  medical  inspection 
of  the  troops  is  recommended.  Again,  Dr.  Ander- 
son, Inspector  General,  recommends,  on  page  12, 
that  medical  inspection  of  the  troops  should  be 
frequent.  Again,  Mr.  Wells,  the  surgeon  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  "Warrior,"  in  a  long  report 
to  Sir  John  Liddell,  Director  Creneral  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  after  making 
certain  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  prostitutes,  asks  :  "  Cannot  measures  be  taken 
to  discover  diseases  among  the  crews  of  our  ships 
in-  their  earlier  stages,  and  place  them  under 
treatment,  also  to  prevent  any  infected  men  from 
going  on  shore  and  spreading  the  disease.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  not  fair  to  any  community  to 
land  a  number  of  diseased  men  to  contaminate 
any  unfortunate  woman  who  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity ?  "  Then  follow  suggestions  in  detail  as  to 
the  method  of  the  examination  required  for  such 
purpose,  on  pages  17  and  18  of  the  printed  report. 
Then  at  page  21  the  superintendent  of  police  of 
the    Rochester    Division    savs,    "  The  disease   is 
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spread  over  the  district  mentioned  more  jjarticu- 
larly  when  invalid  troops  arrive  from  foreign 
countries ;  "  and  Superintent  Green,  of  Sheer- 
ness,  says,  at  page  22  :  "  The  worst  cases  of  this 
disease  arise  from  foreign  mercantile  seamen  and 
from  marines  returning  from  foreign  stations," 
all  pointing  to  the  importance  of  examining 
the  men.  The  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee 
appointed  in  1866  to  inquire  into  venereal 
diseases  (that  is  the  same  Committee),  contains 
the  following  passage;  it  is  at  pages  30  and  31 : 
"  However  efficiently  the  regulations  as  regards 
women  may  be  carried  out,  their  success  in  arrest- 
ing the  spread  of  disease  must  be  very  imperfect 
unless  similar  precautions  be  adopted  for  prevent- 
ing the  men  from  carrying  infection  to  the  women. 
The  Committee  have  been  led  to  give  much  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  men  of  both  services." 
"  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice 
so  far  as  the  soldier  is  concerned  should  be  uni- 
versal throughout  the  army,  and  that  it  is  no  less 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  sailor  whenever  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  access  to  women.  With- 
out such  a  regulation  tiie  proposed  periodical  exa- 
mination of  women  must  lose  half  its  value." 
Notwithstanding  those  recommendations  the  Acts 
of  1866  and  1869  were  framed  and  passed  in  their 
present  form  applying  exclusively  to  women. 

Dr.  Farquaharson, 

6867.  Was  there  not  an  important  dissent  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Graham  Balfour,  who  was  the  only  military 
medical  officer  on  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6868.  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  dissents  from  the 
system  of  weekly  examination,  does  he  not?— 
Dr.  Balfour's  dissent  appears  on  images  35,  36, 
and  37. 

Mr.  Osborne  jllorgan. 

6869.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
some  regiments  in  which  the  men  are  examined, 
the  Guards,  for  instance  ? — The  evidence  before 
this  Committee  shows  that  some  at  all  events  of 
the  regiments  of  Guards  are  examined.  The  dis- 
sent of  Dr.  Balfour  appears  to  be  quite  in  another 
direction.  His  first  remark  is  :  "I  cannot  concur 
in  the  recommendation  to  introduce  a  system  of 
weekly  examination  of  all  known  prostitutes." 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

6870.  Does  he  not  say  further  on,  "  I  concur  in 
the  opinion  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Admiral  SirF. 
Grey,  '  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  subject 
all  our  respectable  seamen  and  mai'ried  men  to 
the  degradation  of  being  inspected  in  that  way 
under  the  suspicion  of  their  having  the  disease  ; '" 
and  further  on,  he  objects  on  account  of  its  inter- 
fering with  the  morale  of  the  men,  and  on  account 
of  its  intei-fering  with  recruiting  ? — Yes  ;  that 
seems  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  scruple  on 
his  part,  that  these  examinations  are  supposed  to 
break  down  the  morale  of  the  men,  but  no  objec- 
tion is  felt  to  their  forcible  application  to  women. 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6871.  Only  to  one  class  of  women? — The  men 
must  be  "  brothellers  "  (to  use  an  old  English 
phrase,  which  you  will  find  in  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary), if  the  women  are  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6872.  Whether  Dr.  Balfour's  objections  to  the 
examination  of  the  men  weie  or  were  not  sound, 
does  not  affect  your  opinion,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  this :  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  system  applied  to  only  one  sex  can  suc- 
ceed in  eradicating  a  disease  which  is  the  result 
of  the  contact  of  the  two  sexes  ? — Quite  so.  I 
must  guard  myself  against  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  in  favour  of  compulsory  examination 
of  any  one,  either  man  or  woman  ;  I  am  entirely 
against  it  altogether  ;  but  my  argument  is  that  a 
system  which  does  the  one  and  does  not  do  the 
other  is  essentially  an  absurd  system,  and  neces- 
sarily futile. 

]\Ir.  Cavendish  Bentinch.. 

6873.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you 
wish  livilians  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  soldiers 
aud  sailors  ? — I  am  criticising  this  jiarticular  Act. 
This  particular  Act  relates  to  Her  Majesty's 
forces,  and  the  question  is  only  under  discus- 
sion as  affecting  Her  Majesty's  forces.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  affect  the  whole  country. 

6874.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  favours  of 
these  women  are  not  accorded  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  only  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  it. 

jyir.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6875.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  civi- 
lians ought  to  be  examined? — I  have  just  said 
that  I  must  caretiUly  guard  myself,  because  my 
strong  opinion  is  that  nobody  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined compulsorily,  either  man  or  woman. 
Then  the  same  medical  committee  give  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  military  authorities 
in  support  of  their  recommendations  for  the  con- 
current examination  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  They 
also  allude  to  certain  objections  to  .■^uch  exami- 
nations as  a  matter  of  practice  entertained  by 
some  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  regard- 
ing which  they  say  on  page  32  :  "  These  objec- 
tions have  been  founded,  not  on  any  doubt  as  to 
efficient  examinations  affording  facilities  for  the 
early  detection  of  disease,  but  upon  the  feeling 
that  they  were  distasteful  to  the  men,  and 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers." I  have  already  remarked  that  that  seems' 
to  me  a  curious  observation  when  contrasted 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  system  has  been 
compulsorily  applied  to  women  ;  and  apparently 
it  is  not  considered  from  that  point  of  view  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  the  medical  officers. 
This  view  was  also  taken  at  that  time  by  the 
"  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  which  is  now  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Acts.  In  its  number 
for  the  22nd  September  1869,  it  contains  the 
following  comments :  "  There  is  nothing  which 
would  tend  more  to  deprive  medicine  of  the 
rank  of  a  respectable  calling,  than  the  fact  that 
practitioners  should   be  found  willing    to    lend 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

themselves  to  the  dirty  work  of  examining  prosti- 
tutes in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  and  even,  as  has  been  proposed,  instruct- 
ing them  to  sin  with  safety.      If  the  heads  of 
the    profession    or   the    colleges    ever  desire  an 
opportunity  of  protecting  their    members  from 
degradation,  here  is  one."  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  women  are  taught  their  trade. 
I   referred  to  the    evidence  of  Mr.    Barr  before 
the    Royal    Commission,    at    Questions    13,993, 
13,994,  and  13,995.    Question   13,993  is   as  fol- 
lows :  "  Have  you  talked    to  the  women  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  preventing  disease  by  attend- 
ing to  their  health  ?  "  and  the  answer  is  :  "  Yes, 
every  woman  that  leaves  the  hospital  is  instructed 
to  use  preventive  measures,  and  to  keep  herself 
clean  ;    and   they  get  from   chemists   alum   aud 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  they   use  ordinary  injec- 
tions ;    and    that    is    the    reason   why   so  many 
of    these   Women    escape    when    soldiers    with 
ordinary  contagion,  and  no  attempt  at  ablution, 
are  sent  to  the  hospital."     (  Q- )  Do   you  believe 
they  use   this  lotion  with   a  syringe  before  con- 
nection ? — A.  Yes.      Q.  Is  that  considered  likely 
to  prevent  disease  ? — A.  I  have  told  them  that  if 
they  will  jiersist  in  prostitution,  they  must  use 
these  measures  as  a  prophylactic  against  disease 
in  themselves  and  the  soldiers.     To  use  it  after 
connection  would  be  likely  to  prevent  disease  in 
themselves  ;  using  it  before,  is  likely  to  prevent 
disease  in  the  person  who  has  intercourse  with 
them."     Similar  evidence  was  given  by  him  also 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of    1869   at    Question    751.     It   is   a  very  long 
answer,  and  the  first  half  of  it  is  upon  another 
matter ;  but  the   end  of  it  is  this :  "  I  said  just 
now  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  prostitutes  at  Al- 
dershot.     Some  of  those  women  will  have  inter- 
course with  20,  or  22,  or  23  men  in  one  night. 
I  always  tell  those  women,  when  they  leave  the 
hosjjital  to  use  lotions  and  injections,  and  to  do 
what  they  can  to  keep  themselves  clean .    A  great 
number  of  them,  before  and  after  they  have  in- 
tercourse with  soldiers,   use  their  injections,  so 
they  may  escape,  while  a  number  of  those  soldiers, 
some  being  diseased,  closely  following  each  other, 
having  connection  with  them,  by  mediate  conta- 
gion,   different    affections    are    dispersed    among 
them."     Then,  more  recently,  all  the  pi'incipal 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  Acts  have  furnished 
testimony  of  the  necessity  of  examining  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Sir  Henry  Storks,  Mr.  Berkely  Hill, 
Mr.  Sloggett,  iM  r.  Barr,  Mr.  Parsons,  and  others. 
Mr.  Parsons  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  in  1869  said,  in  answer  to 
Question  316  :  "  If  he  "  (referring   to  a  sailor) 
"  comes  on  shore  for  two  or  three  nights,  and  has 
disease,  he  does  as  much  harm  as  will  counteract 
all  the  good  that  may  be  done  otherwise."'     Then 
Question  292,  in  the  same  evidence,  is  as  follows: 
"  Have  you  found  much  disease  to  be  brought  in 
by  the   ships;  "  and  the  answer  is,    "It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  police,  and  it  is  certainly  my  own 
opinion,  because,    prior  to    the    coming    of    the 
Channel   Squadron  to   Spithead,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  average  of  our  beds  filled  had 
been  reduced  to  114,  which  was  the  number  of 
the  women  in  the  hospital  under  treatment ;  and 
in  the  two  weeks  following  that,  the  average  was 
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Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan — continued, 
raised  "to  the  full  strength  of  beds,  which  is  120, 
thereby  showing  that  there  was  an  increase:   and 
my  impression  was,  that  it  arose  from  the  coming 
of  the  squadron." 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6876.  With  regard  to  the  supj^ression  of 
brothels,  or  public-houses,  or  beershops  used  as 
brothels,  or  the  improvement  of  order  in  the  public 
streets,  or  tlie  rescue  or  reclamation  of  women, 
have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  say  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  statutory  provision  in 
these  Acts  upon  those  subjects  ? — I  have  already 
given  a  list  of  the  only  Acts  of  Parliament  under 
which  brothels  are  ever  suppressed  as  trothels. 
I  suppose  it  is  not  worth  while  repeating  those. 
There  is  no  clause  in  the  Acts  which  gives  any 
power  whatever  tn  suppress  brothels.  The  only 
clause  is  the  one  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  which  inflicts  a  penalty  for  a  man  harbouring 
a  diseased  prostitute  for  the  purposes  of  prostitu- 
tion. "When  it  is  desired  to  suppress  a  brothel, 
the  proceedings  are  taken  under  the  Acts,  a  list 
of  which  I  gave  when  I  was  last  examined.  lu 
fact,  to  add  to  the  Acts  clauses  to  suppress 
brothels  would  be  fatal  to  the  system ;  it  would 
put  upon  a  man  in  the  position  of  Inspector 
Anniss  the  duty  of  supressing  instead  of  regulating 
brothels.  Inspector  Anniss  stated  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  at  the  present  moment  he  has  under 
his  supervision  in  his  district  70  brothels ;  and 
that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  system  is  worked. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  clearing  of  the  streets, 
that  is  done  wherever  the  police  have  instructions 
to  put  in  force  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act, 
10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  35.  It  is  also  done  in 
various  country  boroughs  under  local  bye-laws, 
and  the  proceedings  at  Plymouth  were  exi>lained 
before  the  Royal  Commission  by  a  constable  to 
have  taken  place  under  a  local  bye-law. 

68/7.  A  bye-law  authorised  by  what  statute? 
— By  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act,  the  one 
that  I  have  just  referred  to,  or  by  a  local  Act. 

Mr.  Fiiicler. 

6878.  As  I  understand,  so  far  as  relates  to  these 
Acts,  a  policeman  vi'ould  be  going  beyond  his 
duty  if  he  interfered  with  a  prostitute  entering  a 
brothel  unless  she  was  diseased? — Quite  so;  his 
duty,  that  is,  as  a  constable  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  His  duty  as  a  citizen  would  be 
wherever  he  knew  of  a  brothel,  to  prosecute  it. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  Act  stops  that  duty  ;  it 
interferes  therefore  with  the  prosecution  of  a 
brothel  as  long  as  the  brothel  keeper  submits  to 
the  regulations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  police. 

6879.  So  far  as  the  policeman  is  acting  under 
these  Acts,  it  is  not  his  duty  to  put  down  brothels, 
except  so  far  as  a  prostitute  is  diseased? — 
Exactly  so.  These  reports  seem  to  me  to  be 
striking  evidences  of  the  mischievous  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  police  officers.  Inspector 
Anniss,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  shows 
that  he  has  practically  ceased  to  be  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  law,  and  instead  administers  a  very 
arbitrary  discretion,  which  he  dignifies  by  the 
name  of  "  discipline."     In  itself   this  is  a  most 

0.44. 


Mr.  Fowler  —continued, 
demoralising  spectacle  of  the  community  gene- 
rally. Here  are  officers  of  the  law  systematically 
and  habitually  breaking  the  law  and  acting  in 
accordance  with  their  arbitrary  discretion.  "  Of 
course  it  may  be  moderate  or  not,  hut  it  is  dis- 
cretion ;  it  is  not  law. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6880.  What  do  you  mean  by  breaking  the 
law  ? — I  refer  specially  to  what  Insjiector  Anniss 
calls  domiciliary  visits.  He  assumes  a  right  of 
going  into  any  brothel  that  he  likes  and  asking 
questions  about  the  women  who  may  or  may  not 
be  there.  He  is,  in  so  doing,  a  trespasser,  and 
the  brothel-keeper  has  a  right  to  eject  him,  using 
any  necessary  force.  The  domiciliary  visits  are 
also  extended  very  much  beyond  the  brothels. 
We  have  found  many  instances  in  which  forcible 
entry  has  been  made  by  Inspector  .Anniss  s  meii 
into  houses  which  were  not  brothels. 

6881.  Into  the  house  only,  or  into  room  after 
room  ?  —  Into  room  after  room. 

6882.  In  Captain  Harris's  annual  Return  there 
have  been  of  late  years  a  series  of  descriptive 
paragraphs,  intended  to  illustrate  the  beneficial 
moral  operations .  of  the  Acts  ;  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  upon  those  anecdotes  ? — I  would  say 
with  regard  to  these  returns  of  Captain  Harris's, 
that  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  it  was  not 
until  1873,  when  there  was  to  be  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  William  Fowler's 
Repeal  Bill,  and  public  opinion  was  excited  on  the 
subject,  that  the  police  returns  began  to  contain 
those  anecdotes  of  the  moral  results  of  the  system. 
I  have  carefully  read  those  cases,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  them  have  no  bearing  at  all  upon  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  rhe  Acts,  because  the 
Acts  might  be  repealed  at  once,  and  the  same 
moral  agencies  be  kept  going  as  successfully 
through  the  instrumentality  of  any  judicious  and 
kind-hearted  men  and  women,  whether  police  or 
not. 

6883.  Will  you  refer  to  Captain  Harris's  Re- 
ports, the  last  paragraph  of  508,  and  the  first 
paragraph  of  535  ? — That  is  the  Report  presented 
on  the  19th  of  February  1875.  On  the  bottom 
of  page  4  of  that  Report,  there  is  this  statement  : 

"On    the    17th  of  September,  Ellen  ,  aged 

18,  of  Chatham,  was  found  at  midnight  in  a  field 
on  the  Maidstone-road,  with  an  officer  of  the 
Navy. .  Had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the 
constables  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
young  woman  would  have  been  ruined.  The 
constable  spoke  to  her,  and  advised  her  to  return 
home.  This  she  did.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Inspector  Capon  called  upon  her  parents  and 
informed  them  in  her  presence  of  what  had 
occurred.  The  girl  did  not  deny  it,  and  said  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
constables  this  officer  would  have  seduced  her. 
The  parents  expressed  their  grateful  thanks  to 
the  police  for  having  saved  their  child." 

6884.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  presume,  to  have 
a  system  of  periodical  compulsory  examination  of 
prostitutes  in  order  to  save  lhe  child  of  those 
parents  from  an  officer  attempting  to  seduce  her  ? 
— Of  course  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Act,  but  I  gather  from  that  as 
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Mr.  57ans/e/rf— continued, 
that  which  was  going  on  seemed  to  the  constables 
to  call  for  their'interference,  and  as  the  man  was 
an  officer,  there  must  have  been  actually  a  cri- 
minal assault  going  on,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  whole  story  relates  only_  to 
the  girl  being  advised  to  go  away,  and  nothing 
whatever  being  done  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6885.  What  evidence  is  there  of  any  criminal 
assault? — I  gave  my  grounds  for  believing  it. 
At  all  events  there  is  nothing  whatever  said  as 
to  anything  being  done  to  procure  the  punish- 
ment of  the  apparent  offender. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6886.  Captain  Harris  makes  this  statement: 
"  That  on  the  17th  of  September,  Ellen  — — , 
aged  18,  of  Chatham,  was  found  at  midnight  in  a 
field  on  the  Maidstone-road,  with  an  officer  of 
the  Navy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
the  constables,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  young  woman  would  have  been  ruined." 
"What  interpretation  do  you  put  upon  that,  as  far 
as  the  opinion  of  Captain  Harris  is  concerned? — 
I  gather  from  that  that  Captain  Harris^  believed 
that  a  criminal  assault  was  imminent,  if  not  in 
actual  operation. 

6887.  I  presume  that  any  other  policeman 
would  have  done  the  same  thing? — At  least,  and 
probably  more.  He  probably  would  have  been 
the  means  of  having  the  officer  punished. 

6888.  What  is  the  other  case  ?— Page  535. 
688!).   This  is  in  the  Eeport  dated  June  1876  ; 

it  is  the  Eeport  for  1875-76:  "On  the  22nd  of 
July  at  8.20  p.m..  Police  Constable  Crux,  while 
patrolling  on  the  North  Foreland  Meadow,  a 
lonely  suburb  of  Dover,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
corporal  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  and  a  girl  named 

Mary  Ann  ,  aged   19,  in  service   at   — -. 

The  soldier's  dress  was  disarranged,  and  the  girl 
on  the  ground  struggling  stoutly  to  free  herself, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  but 
for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  police  constable 
her  ruin  would  have  been  effected.  She  was  very 
thankful  to  the  police  constable  for  her  narrow 
escape,  and  she  has  not  since  been  known  to 
compromise  herself;  "  have  you  read  that  para- 
graph ? — Yes,  and  I  think  there  is  something 
shocking  in  it.  It  shows  that  this  contagious 
diseases  constable  coming  upon  an  actual  at- 
tempted rape  thinks  it  a  proper  mode  of  com- 
menting upon  it  to  say  that  the  girl  has  not  since 
committed  herself,  while  he  apparentlj-,  from 
Captain  Harris's  report,  takes  no  step  whatever 
for  the  vindication  of  the  criminal  law. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6890.  You  accuse  a  policeman  of  not  having 
dischaged  his  duty  in  preventing  a  rape;  he 
happens  to  be  a  contagious  diseases  policeman, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts?— No. 

Colonel  Dighy. 

6891.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 


Colonel  lyighy — continued, 
civil  or  military  authorities  took  no  notice  of  it  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  what  I  have  read.  I  can 
say  that  I  meet  the  effect  of  these  reports  at 
every  turn,  in  the  discussion  that  is  going  on 
before  the  public.  They  are  referred  to  con- 
stantly. I  agree  that  they  are  stupid  in  that 
sense ;  but  they  are  very  clever.  They  are  mis- 
leading reports,  and  they  have  produced  their 
effect  upon  several  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  examined  before  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6892.  All  the  witnesses  I  called  speak  only  as 
to  their  own  knowledge  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  I  say 
they  refer  constantly  to  what  they  know  of  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the  town,  and  they 
refer  to  them  as  effected  by  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts.  That  reference  is  a  fallacious  one 
entirely,  and  it  is  very  greatly  supported  by 
these  reports  of  Captain  Harris. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6893.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to 
say  about  this? — There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Official  Report  of  1873  that  I  think  is  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  that  "  the  presence  of  the  officers 
employed  is  well  known  to  the  class  of  girls  most 
likely  to  go  astray.  Young  women,  domestic 
servants,  and  others,  after  nightfall  leave  their 
male  acquaintances  when  the  police  appear  in 
sight." 

6894.  Are  you  reading  from  the  Eeport  of 
1873  ? — Yes,  page  6.  Now,  the  police  Avear 
plain  clothes.  The  girls  who  are  only  likely  to 
go  astray  are,  therefore,  innocent  girls,  not  com- 
mon prostitutes.  They  appear  in  the  streets  at 
night  chiefly,  and  yet  by  some  curious  means 
these  plain-clothes  men  who,  if  they  never  notice 
or  accost  innocent  girls,  ought  not  to  be  known 
from  other  civilians  in  the  darkness,  can  by  their 
mere  appearance  frighten  girls  to  desert  their 
male  friends.  That  seems  to  show  some  curious 
unexplained  action  on  the  part  of  the  police  with 
regard  to  these  girls. 

6895.  Now  we  will  pass  to  the  work  of  rescue  ' 
— Yes ;  with  regard  to  the  work  of  rescue,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Eevcrend  Prebendary  Wilkinson.  He  referred 
to  the  rescue  work  of  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  of 
Plymouth,  and  Inspector  Anniss  takes  credit  for 
the  cases  of  reclamation  and  reformation  in  which 
Miss  Hopkins  was  presumable  concerned.  I 
know,  as  a  fact,  that  Miss  Hopkins  is  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Acts.  I  should  like,  also,  to 
state,  that  our  own  association  has  had  a  small 
house  or  refuge  in  Plymouth  for  about  10  years, 
from  1870  to  1880  ;  that  was  managed  by  our  own 
agent,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  his  wife.  The  work  of 
the  Eescue  was  also  helped  very  much  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper,  of  the  Eescue 
Society,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside.  In  no 
case  was  the  help  of  the  police  required. 

6896.  Do  you  mean  literally  that,  for  no  pur- 
pose ? — The  help  of  the  police  was  not  required 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

6897.  Do  you  mean  not  even  information  from 
the  police  ? — No,  not  information.     In  fact  the 

only 
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Mr.  StansfeUl — continued, 
only  thing  that  we  have  ever  met  with  from  the  po- 
lice has  been  obstruction.  In  the  course  of  those 
10  years  3^'>9  women  and  girls  were  admitted,  and 
of  that  number,  171  were  on  Inspector  Anniss's 
register;  of  the  remainder,  173  were  clandestine 
or  unregistered  prostitutes,  and  15  were  cases  of 
women  and  girls  in  such  distress  from  want  of 
food  and  money,  that  there  was  a  great  risk  of 
their  finding  their  way  into  low  houses,  and 
from  thence  on  to  the  roll  of  registered  women. 
Some  of  these  were  cases  of  great  hardship  ;  all 
the  ages  and  names  of  the  cases  have  been  kept, 
and  a  record  of  their  disposal,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  record  of  their  subsequent  history. 

6898.  Of  course  those  returns  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee? — I  have  had  them 
specially  copied,  and  I  should  like  to  hand  them 
in.  Here  is  a  complete  account  for  every  year. 
They  give  the  number  in  every  year  of  every  age, 
from  16  up  to  36,  of  those  that  were  registered. 

6899.  They  contain  some  juvenile  prostitutes  ? 
— They  contain  four  of  16. 

6900.  Does  that  mean  four  under  16  ?  — I 
think  it  is  of  16. 

6901.  Sixteen  and  under  17  ? — All  under  17. 
They  contain  12  one  year  older ;  they  are  on  the 
register.  They  contain  also  one  of  14  unregis- 
tered ;  14  of  15  years  of  age,  and  24  of  16  years 
of  age. 

6902.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  experience  of 
your  rescue  society  or  committee  at  Devonport 
is  concerned,  the  juvenile  prostitutes  whom  you 
have  rescued  have  been  mainly  not  registered  ? 
— Mainly  not  registered.  Then  this  second  re- 
turn shows  what  has  become  of  them,  divided  in 
the  same  way.  There  are  a  certain  number 
entered  homes,  and  a  certain  number  entered 
service ;  others  who  have  returned  to  their 
friends,  and  others  married. 

6903.  Will  you  hand  those  in  ?  —  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  put  them  in.  ( The  Retuvjis 
were  handed  in. )  Then,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  number  of  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes in  Plymouth,  the  Society  for  the  Rescue 
of  Women  and  Children,  with  whom  we  were  in 
friendly  co-operation,  state  that  upwards  of  600 
cases  of  unregistered  women  from  the  subjected 
districts,  not  from  Plymouth,  but  from  the  sub- 
jected districts,  have  been  dealt  with  by  that 
society  during  the  last  10  years,  and  of  those  a 
considerable  proportion  were  diseased. 


Mr.  Sfansfeld — continued, 
further  ;  it  would  not  mean  more  than  that  ?— 
No,  we  do  not  know. 

G907.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  be  certain  ?— Yes. 

Colonel  Digby. 
6908.  When  was  this  home  started  ? — In  1870. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6904.  You  seem  to  be  very  fortunate,  because 
not  a  single  case  of  relapse  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  all  these  cases  ? — -No,  I  do  not  think  there  was 
one.  There  may  have  been  some  since.  When 
we  say  "  Returned  to  Friends,"  we  do  not  know 
what  happens  afterwards,  and  there  may  also 
have  been  cases  of  relapse  amongst  those  v.'ho 
entered  homes.  We  can  never  be  certain  about 
those  who  enter  homes. 

6905.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  give  a  single 
case  of  rela])se  ? — No. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6906.  I  presume  that,  as  with  the  police  re- 
turns, that  would  mean  you  have  not  traced  them 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6909.  What  I  may  assume  is  that,  as  far  as 
practicable,  some  observation  has  been  maintained 
on  the  subsequent  career  of  those  girls  who  have 
been  saved  ?— As  far  as  practicable,  but  that  is 
not  a  great  deal. 

6910.  And  all  known  cases  of  relapse  have 
been  eliminated  from  this  return  ? — No  ;  these 
are  all  girls  who  have  fled,  in  fact,  from  the 
streets  to  our  refuge,  and  we  have  passed  them 
on. 

Mi\  Osborne  Morgan. 

6911.  You  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  them 
after  leaving  ? — We  know  what  becomes  of  them 
to  the  extent  that  is  reported :  either  that  they 
have  entered  homes  or  have  been  returned  to 
their  friends,  or  that  they  have  been  married. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6912.  Now,  is  not  this  the  fact ;  I  see  a  note 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  returns,  "  No  case  of 
relapse  and  re-rescue  is  included  in  this  number, 
each  number  representing  only  a  single  case  and 
a  single  individual ;"  I  understand^  therefore, 
that  what  I  have  just  asked  you  is  a  right  ques- 
tion, that  the  cases  of  relapse  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  this  return,  and  that  the  table  would 
have  contained  a  greater  number  if  those  cases 
had  been  inserted  ?— Yes ;  where  girls  have  re- 
lapsed and  come  back  to  us,  they  would  have 
appeared  as  two,  but  they  appear  only  as  one. 

6913.  Exactly,  and  therefore  in  those  cases  it 
would  have  necessarily  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  your  agent  that  there  had  been  a  relapse  ? — 
Yes. 

6914.  The  cases  of  re-rescue  are  all  eliminated  ? 
— Not  eliminated ;  that  is  to  say,  they  appear 
there  as  single  cases. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6915.  May  I  ask  the  total  number  you  have 
got  there  ? — Three  hundred  and  fifty -nine,  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 
6916-  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
would  have  been  a  greater  number  than  359  if 
you  had  included  the  cases  of  relapse  and  re- 
rescue  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so ;  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

6917.  You  had  not  borne  that  in  mind  ;  you 
cannot  undertake  to  say,  and  your  agent  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  that  there  is  no  relapse  in  any 
of  those  cases  ;  in  fact,  you  would  agree  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  that  there  must  be  a  per-centage 
of  relapses? — Without  any  doubt. 

6918.  But  all  that  he  can  say  or  show  to  you 
is  that  no  relapse  has  come  to  his  knowledge  ? — 
Yes. 

t't  6919.  Now 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

6919.  Now  Clause  23  of  the  Keport  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  of  which  the  chairman  of  this 
Committee,  as  you  know,  was  the  chairman,  was 
to  the  effect  that  inquiry  had  been  made  into 
every  case  of  alleged  abuses  of  the  Acts,  in  which 
names  and  details  were  given,  and  with  a  certain 
result ;  do  you  wish  to  offer  any  explanation  on 
that  subject?— I  read  rhut  passage  with  very 
great  surprise,  because  I  handed  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  with  names  and  details,  and  I 
was  not  offered  any  opportunity  of  substantiating 
any  of  them  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  nothing  was  done  beyond,  probably,  a 
request  to  the  police  to  make  an  explanatory 
statement. 

6920.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  made 
some  special  statement  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  produced  notes  of  evidence  in  relation  to 
upwards  of  30  cases  of  alleged  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  police? — 1  did. 

6921.  Those  notes  were  not  put  in,  were  they  ? 
—  They  were  not.  A  certain  number  of  them 
were  read,  and  then  I  was  told  1  had  said  enough. 

6922.  And  therefore  the  misunderstanding  in 
your  mind  was  this,  if  I  judge  rightly,  that  you 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  you  to 
wait  until  yon  were  informed  by  the  Commission 
that  they  desired  particulars  and  evidence  of  all 
those  cases,  and  not  having  received^  any  such 
intimation,  you  did  not  put  in  the  evidence? — 
Exactly. 

6923.  But  you  say  now  that  you  had  evidence, 
and  you  wish  that  to  be  understood  ?— Yes.  I 
held  in  my  hand  notes  at  the  time,  which  I  can 
repi-oduce  now.  They  are  10  years  old,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  hardly  practicable  now,  if  it  was 
worth  while  to  investigate  cases  of  that  kind; 
but  I  tendered  them  to  the  Committee,  and  I 
imderstood  that  if  they  were  thought  important 
I  should  have  been  asked  for  further  evidence, 
and  1  have  had  no  further  communication.  Also 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  one  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Rescue  Society,  handed  in  to  the 
Commissioners  two  statutory  declarations,  and  it 
was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  received  as 
evidence,  but  they  were  not  printed. 

6924.  You  mean  you  understood  it ;  you  were 
under  that  impression? — Mr.  Williams  came  out 
saying  that  they  had  been  accepted.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, seeing  that  they  were  not  printed,  wrote 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  received 
from  him  a  letter,  dated  9th  June  1871,  promising 
that  they  should  be  printed.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Armstrong  wrote  to  explain  that  the  documents 
had  been  lost ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
cases  were  not  inquired  into  and  investigated. 

6925.  Do  you  wish  to  state  any  offences 
chargeable  against  the  police  Avhich  have  actu- 
ally occurred  in  their  administration  of  the 
Acts  ? — There  are  features  in  the  administration 
of  this  system  by  the  police  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  objectionable,  and  I  would  name  them  as 
follows  : — First,  applying  for  summonses  against 
women  returnable  at  an  unreasonably  short 
notice,  frequently  serving  summonses  on  Satur- 
day returnable  on  Monday  morning,  thus  de- 
priving the  women  concerned  of  all  opportunity 
of  preparing  their  defence. 

6926.  Do  you  mean  that  kind  of  practice  has 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
come   before  you  iDrofessionally  ? — It   has  come 
before  me  professionally. 

6927.  And  do  you  call  it  a  practice,  or  have 
you  only  met  with  it  in  isolated  instances  ? — -I 
say  they  are  features  in  the  administration  which 
have  come  before  me. 

6928.  Have  you  met  with  a  certain  number  of 
cases? — I  have  met  with  a  certain  number  of 
cases,  and  it  seemed  to  me  objectionable.  Then, 
secondly :  aj^plying  for  orders  from  magistrates 
upon  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  evidence, 
which  a  proper  investigation  would  have  shown 
to  be  worthless.  I  have  referred  to  one  or  two 
cases  where  when  the  women  have  been  defended 
the  application  has  been  dismissed,  and  I  think 
that  in  itself  shows  that  the  evidence  produced 
was  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable.  In  one  or  two 
cases  I  named  the  other  day,  even  where  the 
orders  were  made,  I  ventured  to  qualify  the  evi- 
dence as  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Then  there 
used  to  be  this  entirely  illegal  practice  which 
has  been  given  up.  It  used  to  be  the  practice 
in,  I  believe,  all  the  districts  illegally  to  imprison 
the  women  in  hospital,  without  first  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  going  home  or  to  their 
lodgings  to  settle  their  affiairs,  or  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  their  property.  Section  21  of  the 
Act  of  1876  ordains  that  "any"  woman  ordered 
to  the  hospital  may,  if  she  think  fit,  proceed  to 
the  hospital  and  place  herself  there  for  treatment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  This  has  been  set 
aside,  and  women  have  been  taken  straight 
away  to  hospital  in  charge  of  the  police  in  cus- 
tody. 

6929.  Do  you  mean  absolutely  in  custody  ? — 
Yes,  absolutely  in  custody. 

6930.  Have  you  evidence  of  that;  what  is 
your  source  of  knowledge  ? — The  police  them- 
selves say  they  have  given  it  up  because  they 
were  told  it  was  illegal ;  and  Inspector  Anniss, 
in  his  evidence  before  this  Committee,  complained 
of  that,  and  said  the  Act  ought  to  be  amended 
to  give  them  the  power  of  taking  them  into  cus- 
tody. 

6931.  Ins2)ector  Anniss  did  not  admit  that  his 
constables  had  gone  beyond  the  law  ? — It  has 
been  admitted,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  that  section  is 
at  the  present  time  observed. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6932.  The  practice  you  complain  of  has  been 
given  up  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been 
given  up.  Then  I  have  met  over  and  over  again 
with  allegations  by  the  women  that  the  police 
held  out  threats  to  them  to  induce  them  to  sign 
the  voluntary  submission,  such  us  public  exposure 
before  the  magistrates,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. The  Admiralty  at  one  time  actually,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  issued 
printed  instructions  to  the  police,  telling  them 
they  were  to  bring  before  the  women  the  penal 
consequences  of  refusing  to  sign  the  voluntary 
submission. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6933.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  strikes  you 
that  a  submission  could  be  hardly  voluntary,  if 
on  refusal  to  sign  it  they  were  threatened  with 
penal  consequences? — It  looks  like  a  contradio-  ' 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
tiou  in  terms.      That  actual  instruction  has  also 
been  withdrawn,  but  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given    by    women   is   that    the    practice     conti- 
nues. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6934.  Evidence  given  before  a  magistrate  ? — 
Evidence  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  myself 
received. 

6935.  You  said  evidence;  I  thought  you  meant 
what  lawyers  call  evidence  ? — I  will  use  the  word 
"  allegation  "  rather  than  evidence.  Then,  with- 
holding from  the  women  the  fact  that,  as  by  the 
17  th  section  of  the  Act  of  1866,  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion may  be  signed  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
one  year,  the  Act  leaves  the  form  blank  (blank), 
calendar  months,  and  it  is  the  frequent  habit  of 
the  police  to  fill  up  the  form  for  the  longest 
period  without  consulting  the  women.  Inspector 
Anuiss  said  that  on  re-registration  he  habitually 
did  it. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6936.  Did  you  tell  us  the  other  day  that  you 
had  seen  a  form  with  the  12  calendar  mouths' 
printed  on  it  ? — I  did  not  see  it,  but  it  was  men- 
tioned by  a  magistrate.  This  is  the  report  of  a 
case  at  Southampton,  in  the  "  Hampshire  Inde- 
pendent," early  in  1871. 

6937.  Is  that  the  case  of  Annie  Clarke  ? — Yes. 
She  was  summoned  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
Acts  after  signing  a  voluntary  submission.  She 
had  already  suffered  imprisonment  for  non-sub- 
mission. Then  Major  General  Tryon,  one  of 
the  magistrates,  called  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  submission  used  was 
the  one  in  use  at  Portsmouth,  and  that  the  words 
"  twelve  months  "  were  printed  in  the  form.  In- 
spector Dance,  iu  answer  to  Major  General 
Tryon,  said,  "  He  had  no  instructions  but  the 
Act  itself,  and  he  filled  in  the  12  months  because 
the  women  could  relieve  themselves  from  the 
examination."  The  Act,  of  course,  gives  no  in- 
struction to  the  police  to  fill  in  the  form  for  12 
months.  Both  Section  17  and  the  form  in  the 
schedule  shows  that  the  period  is  voluntary. 

Sir  Henry  ^Volff. 

6938.  Do  they  do  so  now,  or  is  that  a  solitary 
instance? —  Inspector  Anniss  said  now  he 
habitually  filled  up  12  months  in  all  cases  of  re- 
registration. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6939.  That  is  to  say  in  manuscript  ? —  In 
manusci-ipt  no  doubt.  He  did  it  himself,  and 
other  inspectors  before  the  Royal  Commission 
have  stated  that  that  was  their  ordinar^^  custom. 
Then  another  objectionable  practice  is  with- 
holding from  the  women  a  knowledge  of  the  2:>i'o- 
visions  of  the  Act  which  enables  them  to  apply 
to  have  their  names  removed  from  the  register 
or  hospital,  and  even  putting  impediments  in  the 
way  of  their  escape  from  the  Acts.  This  has 
been  proved  by  several  cases  tried  before  magis- 
trates and  reported  in  local  newspapers.  I  have 
a  paper  as  to  that. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

6940.  Your  first  complaint  is  that  they  with- 
hold from  the  women  the  knowledge  that  they 
can  relieve  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
the  Act? — Tliere  are  certain  provisioi.s  which 
enable  them  to  apply  to  have  their  names  re- 
moved. 

6941.  You  have  a  case  upon  that? — Yes,  it 
is  a  case  of  Harriett  Hicks.  That  was  a  case 
heard  at  the  Devonport  sessions  on  13th  July 
1870.  "  Harriett  Hicks  applied  for  release  from 
hospital.  The  case  lasted  two  days,  and  on  the 
second  day  Mr.  Woollcombe  appeared  to  oppose 
the  application.  Hicks  was  kept  by  a  man 
named  Simmonds  and  had  children  by  him.  Had 
lived  with  him  six  or  seven  years.  Hicks  de- 
clared she  had  been  detained  nine  weeks  in 
hospital  and  was  not  diseased.  She  swore  that 
she  never  signed  any  paper  until  after  she  had 
been  examined  several  times.  She  also  swore 
that  Inspector  Anniss  knew  she  was  a  kept 
woman  ;  that  she  had  told  him  so  several  times  ; 
that  on  going  into  hospital  he  made  her  put  an  X 
in  a  book,  but  did  not  explain  what  for  ;  and 
that  although  believing  herself  illegally  detained, 
she  had  no  knowledge  from  the  authorities  that 
she  could  apply  for  relief.  After  evidence  Mr. 
Ryder,  J. p.,  declared  his  belief  that  the  whole 
thing  was  illegal,  as  the  woman  had  never 
submitted.  The  house  surgeon,  Mr.  Moore,  on 
being  sworn  said,  "  He  did  not  believe  the  case 
to  be  syphilis,  but  he  had  classed  it  as  syphilis  by 
the  Admiralty  orders ;  that  it  was  neither 
primary  nor  secondary,  nor  gonorrhoea,  but  an 
old  sore  that  might  often  reappear,  but  that  it 
did  not  result  from  contagion.  The  magistrates 
decided  that  the  woman  was  entitled  to  her  dis- 
charge." That  was  a  case  heard  in  open  court, 
and  so  far  seems  to  show  that  the  police  withheld 
from  her  any  knowledge  that  she  could  apply. 
Then,  on  13th  July  1870,  also  at  Devonport,  Ann 
Salter  applied  to  the  Devonport  magistrates  for 
release  from  hospital.  Mr.  Eastlake  opposing, 
the  case  was  adjourned  for  two  days.  On  the 
second  day,  "  In  answer  to  the  Bench,  Mr. 
Adams,"  who  appeared  for  the  applicant,  "  said 
that  since  the  adjournment  on  Friday  the  woman 
had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  so  that 
he  supposed  the  application  must  fall  to  the 
ground."  It  was  fought  and  then  adjourned, 
and  then  before  the  adjournment,  without  any 
af»parent  explanation,  the  woman  was  told  she 
might  go. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6942.  In  that  case  they  do  not  say  the  in- 
formation was  withheld  fi-om  her? — No. 

6943.  You  give  us  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
knowledge  being  withheld  ? — No.  1  have  got  a 
collection  of  these  cases,  some  to  show  one  thing 
and  some  to  show  another.  They  all  seem  to 
me  to  be  cases  of  women  illegally  or  hardly, 
or  harshly,  dealt  with  by  the  police. 

6944.  The  point  at  issue  is,  cases  in  which  the 
information  has  been  withheld  ;  you  have  given 
us  the  case  of  Harriett  Hicks,  and  now  here  is 
another  case  which  does  not  bear  on  that  point ; 
can  you  give  us  another  case  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Harriett  Hicks'  case  ? — Yes. 

T  T  2  6945.  Or 
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Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

6945.  Or  could  you  give  us  a  more  recent  case, 
if  you  have  got  one  ? — Most  of  the  cases  I  have 
got  are  in  1870.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
has  been  very  much  less  resistance  to  the  Acts  of 
late  years,  because,  as  1  say,  the  police  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  "  reign  of  terror  "  there  ; 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  power,  and 
the  women  feel  that  they  had  better  submit. 

6946.  This  is  a  distinct  challenge  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Inspector  Anniss  ? — I  give  that 
case,  but,  without  re-reading  all  these  others,  I 
am  unable  to  say  beforehand  what  each  case 
goes  to. 

6947.  Can  you  tell  us  any  more  recent  oase  of 
the  police  withholding  from  the  women  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  they  might  relieve  them- 
selves ;  you  stated  it  was  a  practice  ? — I  say 
these  are  features  that  I  have  met  Avith,  and  I 
give  a  case  in  which  it  has  been  met  with. 

Sir  Henry  Woljf. 

6948.  You  give  us  one  case  11  years  old; 
have  you  any  more  cases  ? — As  to  that  particu- 
lar point  I  am  unable  to  say,  without  re-examin- 
ing all  my  cases. 

6949.  Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  you 
will  give  us  those  ? — In  that  particular  case  of 
Ann  !f  alter,  which  I  was  referring  to,  the  pecu- 
liar hardship  was,  that  she  was  dismissed  in  that 
way  when  there  was  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6950.  That  was  the  case  in  which  she  alleged 
that  she  had  been  only  living  with  one  man  ? — 
No,  that  was  the  first  case. 

6951.  What  was  Ann  Salter;  a  prostitute? — 
She  alleged  she  was  not  diseased  at  all. 

6952.  She  Avas  a  prostitute  ? — There  was  an 
application  for  her  release  from  the  hosjjital. 

6953.  But  I  ask  you  what  was  Ann  Salter;  a 
registered  prostitute  ? — In  all  probability. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6954.  If  you  have  not  recently  read  those 
cases,  had  you  not  better  acce  pt  the  suggestion 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  and  classify  them  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairjnaii. 

6955.  Can  you  add  anything,  from  personal 
knowledge,  to  these  cases  you  have  cited? — 
Most  of  these  are  taken  from  local  reports  in 
local  newspapers. 

6956.  If  that  is  the  case,  would  not  it  save 
time  if  they  were  put  in? — Yes;  then  I  will 
simply  put  these  cases  in.  {^Tlie  same  u-ere 
handed  in.)  Then  I  have  some  special  cases  on 
the  interference  of  the  police  with  women  who 
clearly  were  not  common  prostitutes.  There 
was  a  case  in  Southampton,  in  1871,  where 
Emily  Williams  was  living  with  one  man,  who 
was  about  to  marry  her.  She  was  summoned  by 
the  police  for  examination,  and  committed  by  the 
magistrate  for  14  days'  imprisonment.  I  am  just 
giving  you  the  outline  of  the  case.  We  inter- 
fered, and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary  showing  she  was  not  a  woman  who 
ought  to  have  been  brought  under  the  Acts  at 


Chairman — continued, 
all,  and  the  result  was  that  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  eight  days,  was  remitted,  and  the  case 
is  given  in  a  statutory  declaration  which  was 
made  by  the  solicitor  we  employed  in  the  case, 
Mr.  Robert  Harfield.  The  declaration  says  :  "  I, 
Robert  Harfield,  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
solicitor,  and  Charles  Gildersleeves,  of  the  same 
town,  mariner,  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare, 
and  first,  I,  the  said  Robert  Harfield,  do  say,  on 
or  about  the  9th  day  of  August  instant,  an  order 
was  made  by  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions 
assembled,  at  Southampton  aforesaid,  for  Emily 
Williams  to  submit  herself  to  examination 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866  to 
1869.  That  I  appeared  on  her  behalf,  as 
her  attorney,  when  the  said  order  was  made, 
and  informed  the  magistrates  that  although  she 
had  young  women  living  in  her  house  as  lodgers, 
whom  I  admitted  to  be  prostitutes,  she  herself 
was  not  a  prostitute,  but  lived  under  the  protection 
of  a  man  who  was  then  at  sea,  who  resided  with 
her  when  at  home,  and  who  would  marry  her  on 
his  return.  I  declare  that  I  was  also  present 
before  the  magistrate  yesterday,  the  24th  instant, 
when  the  said  E.  Williams  appeared  to  a  sum- 
mons for  non-compliance  with  their  order,  when 
she  was  sentenced  to  14  days'  imprisonment,  and 
she  is  now  in  prison.  That  the  said  C.  Gilder- 
sleeves was  also  present.  I  repeated  in  effect 
what  I  had  said  on  the  previous  occasion,  and 
told  the  magistrates  that  the  said  C.  Gildersleeves 
would  make  a  statement  to  them  if  they  would 
hear  it,  but  they  declined  doing  so,  saying  the 
case  had  been  heard  and  adjudicated  upon,  and 
that  they  could  net  do  otherwise  than  commit 
the  said  E.  AVilliams  for  disobeying  the  order 
made.  I  requested  them  to  sentence  her  to  one 
day's  imprisonment,  but  they  declined.  I  asked 
one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
said  C.  Gildersleeves  at  the  house  of  the  said  E. 
Williams  on  11th  March  last,  when  she  intro- 
duced him  as  a  person  living  with  her,  and  who 
would  at  some  time  marry  her,  and  he  admitted 
the  introduction  and  conversation  took  place, 
though  he  was  unable  to  say  on  what  day.  And 
I,  the  said  C.  Gildersleeve,  say  that  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  declaration  of  R.  Har- 
field, so  far  as  regards  myself,  is  true,  and 
that  when  I  am  in  Southampton  I  live  with  the 
said  E.  Williams  as  my  wife.  I  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  and  returned  fi-om  sea  on  the 
11th  day  of  August  instant.  That  I  went  to 
the  house  of  the  said  E.  Williams,  where  I  have 
since  remained.  I  intend  to  marry  her,  and  have 
given  directions  for  the  banns  of  marriage  be- 
tween us  to  be  published  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Southampton,  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday 
next."  Then  there  is  the  formal  part.  'Ihat 
case  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  thrust- 
ing a  woman  down  into  the  ranks  of  the  common 
prostitutes  when  she  is  struggling  up,  and  where, 
as  it  happened,  through  our  interference,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Acts,  she  was  rescued  from  that  life 
and  became  a  married  woman. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 
6957.  Was  she  married   afterwards   to    your 
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knowledge  ? — She   was    afterwards  married.      I 
rather    think  we  paid   for  the    expense    of    the 
license. 

6958.  In  that  case  she  did  not  appear  on  the 
summons  ? — Yes,  she  appeared,  and  was  defended 
by  ]\Ir.  Harfield;  but  the  order  was  made  not- 
withstanding. That  also  seems  to  me  to  illus- 
trate the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  these  orders  are  made.  Then 
the  case  of  Anno  Hopkins  was  also  at  South- 
ampton, in  1871.  She  was  a  woman  living  with 
one  man,  and  was  summoned  as  a  prostitute, 
but  the  case  was  dismissed.  That  illustrates 
the  attempts  of  the  police  to  bring  witliin 
the  operations  of  the  Acts  women  who  are 
not  common  prostitutes.  I  have  the  report 
in  the  local  paper.  It  would  save  time  if,  instead 
of  reading  it,  I  just  handed  it  in.  {Same  handed 
in.)  Then  Mary  Howard's  case  was  the  case  of 
a  married  woman,  also  at  Southampton,  in  1871. 
She  was  summoned  by  the  police  for  examination. 
I  may  state  that  the  reason  why  we  get  these 
cases  in  a  batch  in  this  way  is  that,  for  some  time 
we  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  authorising 
Mr.  Harfield,  a  local  solicitor,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  tliese  women,  and  to  appear  for  them 
whenever  he  thought  there  was  a  good  case. 
That  is  an  expensive  thing  to  do,  and  we  have 
since  ceased  to  do  it.  During  the  short  time 
that  we  did  it,  the  cases  were  constantly  cropf)ing 
up  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6959.  What  are  the  particulars  of  that  case  ? — 
She  was  a  married  woman.  She  was  summoned 
by  the  police  for  examination.  The  husband 
himself  appeared,  and  then  the  magistrates  dis- 
missed the  case.  The  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Pearce,  the  town  clerk,  and  Mr. 
Harfield  defended.  "  Mr.  Harfield  said  that 
when  the  summons  was  served  the  officer  was 
told  she  was  a  married  woman,  and  he  thought 
some  inquiry  should  have  been  made  into  the  truth 
of  the  statement  rather  than  the  circumstances 
should  have  been  made  public'  This  was  a  case 
of  a  married  woman  brought  into  a  public  court 
and  accused  of  being  a  public  prostitute.  The 
magistrates  consulted  together  with  closed  doors 
for  some  time,  and  on  the  admission  of  the  public 
the  chairman  stated  that  the  bench  was  equally 
divided  in  their  opinions,  and  the  information 
had  consequently  fallen  through." 

Dr.  Farqiiharson. 

6960.  The  doors  are  always  closed  ? — They 
are  closed  unless  the  women  desire  them  to  be 
open. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Moryan. 

6961.  But  on  the  deliberation  of  the  magis- 
trates the  doors  would  be  closed  ? — Yes,  but  the 
argument  was  in  open  court  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Slansfeld. 

6962.  With  regard  to  that  question  of  the 
shortness  of  notice,  do  you  remember  the  case  of 
Sarah  .Jane  Edwards  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  case,  on 
the  12th  June  1874,  at  Soiithampton  also.    Sarah 
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Jane  Andrews  was  summoned  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  examination.  The  summons  was 
served  upon  her  the  day  previous,  and  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  hearing  the  case  she  went 
to  Mr.  Harfield's  office  to  secure  his  services. 
Whilst  there,  her  case  was  called  on  and  decided 
in  her  absence,  the  bench  finding  the  charge 
proved  by  the  police,  and  sentencing  her  to  seven 
days'  imprisonment.  On  arriving  at  the  court, 
Mr.  Harfield  asked  Mr.  Cuoksey,  the  chairman, 
to  hear  the  good  defence  he  had  to  ofl^er  on 
the  woman's  behalf.  The  court  refused,  and 
declared  the  case  decided.  I  referred  yester- 
day to  the  case  of  Jane  Featherstone,  or  Jane 
Boodle.  She  subsequently  married,  and  became 
Jane  Boodle.  The  order  there  was  made  upon 
evidence  which,  upon  cross-examination  upon 
any  ordinary  question  of  a  criminal  nature,  would 
have  been  repudiated.  The  police  had  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  never  seen  any  act  of  im- 
propriety ;  that  they  had  never  seen  the  woman 
go  into  a  brothel ;  that  they  had  never  seen  her 
take  anyone  home  to  lier  own  house  ;  and  Iheyhad 
nothing  to  say  against  her,  except  that  in  common 
with  a  lot  of  other  people  she  had  attended  at  a 
saloon  where  there  were  amongst  the  audience 
soldiers  and  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Moryaii. 

6963.  What  is  the  date  of  that  case  ? — Can- 
terbury, 1871.  Then  the  case  of  Mrs.  Percy  is 
the  next  case  I  have  at  Aldershot  in  1875.  The 
case  of  Mrs.  Percy  was  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  our  association  by  the  newspaper 
reports  of  her  death,  and  the  finding  of  her  body 
in  the  canal  at  Aldershot  on  the  28th  March 
1875.  The  Association  then  instituted  inquiry 
into  the  case,  and  a  local  solicitor  (Mr.  Richard 
Eve,  of  Aldershot)  attended  the  inquest  on  their 
behalf.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  de- 
ceased was  a  married  woman,  and  had  been  a 
public  singer  at  music  halls  in  Aldershot  for 
about  10  years.  Her  husband  died  about  a  year 
before  the  woman's  death.  She  continued  her 
profession  after  her  husband's  death,  for  the 
maintenance  of  herself  and  three  children,  one  of 
whom  was  a  girl  of  16  years  of  age,  who  was 
being  brought  up  to  her  mother's  profession,  and 
was  then  associated  with  her  in  her  engagements. 
It  was  also  found  that  a  few  weeks  before  her 
death  Mrs.  Percy,  together  with  her  daughter, 
were  under  an  engagement  at  the  '  Ked,  White, 
and  Blue"  Music  Hall,  where  she  had  been  en- 
gaged almost  continuously  for  several  years 
previously.  Her  engagement  was  then  termi- 
nated by  the  proprietor,  in  consequence,  as  is 
believed,  of  some  intimation  given  to  him  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  who  administer  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  at  Aldershot.  This  was 
stated  as  a  fact  in  evidence  at  the  inquest,  and 
was  not  denied  on  the  part  of  the  police.  It  is 
in  any  case  certain,  that  both  Mrs.  Percy  and  her 
daughter  received  notice  to  attend  at  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Station,  that  is  the  examining- 
station,  and  did  accordingly,  where  they  saw  a 
Serjeant  Godfrey,  who  tried  to  induce  them 
generally  to  si;jn  the  voluntary  submission  form, 
which  they  both  refused  to  do.  He  then  told 
them  they  would  be  summoned. 

T  T  3  6964.  What 
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6964.  What  are  you  reading  from,  an  official 
report  ? — This  is  my  own  I'eport,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  inquest  and  further  investigations : 
we  employed  Mr.  Eve  professionally  to  in- 
vestigate the  case. 

6965.  Not  any  official  record? — No,  it  is  not. 
On  going  to  the  music  hall  that  night  with  her 
daughter,  they  were  told  by  the  proprietor  (a 
Mr.  Salterj  that  the}  must  not  go  there  to  per- 
form again.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  consequence 
of  these  proceedings  Mrs.  Pei-cy  determined  to 
leave  Aldershot,  and,  accordingly,  she  went  away 
to  Windsor  the  next  day.  She  remained  at 
Windsor  about  a  fortnight.  It  must  have  been 
about  this  time  that  the  letter  signed  "  Pro- 
fessional "  (evidently  written  by  herself,  I  may 
say),  and  dated  March  12th,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  of  15th  March,  must 
have  been  written.  I  can  produce  that  letter; 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  worth  while.  It  is  her 
own  statement  evidently.  I  should  like  to  put  it 
in. 

6966.  How  do  you  know  it  is  her  letter  ? — I 
may  say  that  it  is  transparently,  I  think,  her 
letter ;  it  is  signed  "  Professional." 

Cliairman. 

6967.  You  assume  that  u  letter  signed  "Pro- 
fessional" appearing  in  a  daily  newspaper  is 
written  by  a  certain  person,  and  you  have  no 
further  information  in  the  matter  ? — The  writer 
says  that  she  is  "a  professional  singer  and  actress, 
who  have  lived  in  a  large  garrison  town  where 
the  said  Act  is  in  force  for  the  last  20  years. 
My  husband,  who  was  also  a  professional,  and 
well  known  as  a  talented  writer  of  pantomime, 
burlesque,  &c.,  died  12  months  ago,  leaving  me 
with  three  children,  the  oldest  a  girl  of  16." 
These  details  identify  her  as  the  wi'iter. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6968.  With  regard  to  the  Chairman's  question, 
it  it  not  true  that  it  appeared  in  the  evidence  at 
the  inquest  that  this  letter  signed  "Professional" 
was  written  by  her  ?  —I  think  so. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan^ 

0969.  Can  you  put  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
inquest ;  that  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  having  this  kind  of  ex  parte  account?  — I 
can  put  in  the  report  of  tlie  proceedings  at  the 
inquest,  but  they  do  not  at  all  cover  the  case. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  after  she  had 
been  at  Windsor  about  a  fortnight  a  man  named 
Kitson,  who  was  a  professional  singer  at  Aider- 
shot,  went  over  to  Windsor,  and  persuaded  her 
to  return  to  Aldershot  and  live  with  him  as  his 
wife ;  that  is  to  say,  she  expected  that  the  police 
would  not  mterfere  with  her ;  and  she  did  so 
return,  and  they  obtained  an  engagement  together 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritson  at  another  music  hall 
(TNIr.  Child's).  Ritson  was  unable  to  marry  her 
because  he  had  a  living  wife,  from  whom  he  had 
been  separated  for  many  years.  It  was  further 
stated  in  evidence  by  Ritson  that  after  this  en- 
gagement had  continued  for  about  a  week,  Mr. 
Child    dismissed    both    Mrs.    Percy  and    Ritson 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
from  their  engagement,  in  consequence  (as  he 
said)  of  the  superintendent  of  police  having 
cautioned  Child  that  he  would  oppose  his  license 
if  he  did  not  discharge  them.  The  superintendent 
of  police  denied  this  at  the  inquest,  but  it  was  not 
proved  that  some  other  police  officer  (not  the 
superintendent)  had  not,  in  fact,  threatened 
Child,  and  it  was  proved  by  another  witness  that 
Child  had  told  him  also  that  he  was  obliged  to 
discharge  her,  although  he  did  not  tell  him  for 
what  reason.  The  secretaiy  of  the  National 
Association  subsequently  made  further  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  and  he  was  told  by  the  proprietor 
(Child)  that  the  police  had  told  him  that  he  must 
send  Mrs.  Percy  away,  and  that  he  dismissed  her 
for  that  reason,  although  their  engagement  was 
not  up,  and  that  he  paid  her  a  little  more  than 
was  actually  due.  Interference  on  the  part  of 
the  police  to  this  extent  may,  therefore,  he  con- 
sidered, proved ;  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  they  further  souglit  to  bring  the  woman 
under  the  Acts.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she 
saw  herself  thus  deprived  of  all  means  of 
subsistence  except  prostitution.  On  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  she  was  seen  by  several  persons  in 
Aldershot,  to  one  of  whom  she  represented 
that  she  was  in  a  destitute  condition,  that 
she  had  been  warned  by  a  policeman  to 
attend  at  the  Lock  Hospital ;  that  befoi'e  she 
would  go  there  she  would  drown  herself,"  and 
that  "  she  would  drown  herself  if  they  would 
not  allow  her  to  get  an  honest  living  in  Aider- 
shot."  She  was  accompanied  part  of  the  way 
home  that  night  by  a  soldier  who  left  her  on  the 
road,  and  the  next  day  (Sunday)  her  body  was 
found  in  the  canal.  At  the  inquest  the  facts  as 
to  the  action  of  the  police  were  excluded  by  the 
ruling  of  the  coroner,  and  the  jury  returned  an 
oj)eu  verdict.  Subsequently  the  National  Asso- 
ciation took  steps  to  investigate  certain  allega- 
tions made  by  the  police  with  reference  to  the 
life  and  conduct  of  the  deceased,  and  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel 
Alexander,  and  they  were  unable  to  discover 
any  evidence  of  immorality  on  her  part,  except 
the  fact  of  her  living  with  Ritson  as  his  wife  on 
her  return  to  Aldershot.  They  did,  indeed,  find 
that  she  had  been  associated  with  soldiers  in  this 
way  ;  that  after  the  nightly  performances  at  the 
Music  Hall  in  the  South  Camp,  which  ceased  at 
about  11  o'clock,  she  and  her  daughter  were 
generally  escorted  home  through  the  camp  to 
their  home,  which  was  more  than  a  mile  distant 
by  some  of  their  soldier  friends  who  admired  their 
performances.  On  these  occasions  the  men  were 
sometimes  asked  by  her  to  come  into  the  house 
and  take  a  glass  of  beer  before  returning.  They 
had  to  be  back  in  camp  by  12  o'clock.  The  alle- 
gation which,  according  to  the  letter  in  the 
"  Telegraph,"  seems  to  have  been  made  against 
her  by  the  police  as  a  reason  for  their  action  is 
that  she  and  her  daughter,  "  had  been  seen  in  the 
company  of  different  soldiers  for  some  time,  and 
that  two  of  them  had  stayed  in  her  house  till 
12  o'clock  one  night."  She  does  not  deny  in  the 
letter  that  this  was  true,  but  certainly  it  was  not 
the  whole  truth.  The  circumstances  prove  that 
these  facts  were  quite  consistent  with  a  perfectly 
moral  life,  and  that  when  all  the  facts  are  stated, 
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Mr.  Osborne  More/an — continued, 
the  case  assumes  a  very  different  aspect."  Other 
allegations  were  subsequently  made  against  her 
by  the  police,  including  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  turned  out  of  two  lodgings  one  after  another 
for  immorality.  These  allegations  were  fortu- 
nately able  to  be  tested.  Of  course  the  state- 
ment of  the  police  as  to  what  they  saw  or  what 
they  had  done  one  could  not  test,  but  here  they 
reier  to  facts  which  we  were  able  to  test  that  this 
woman  had  been  turned  out  of  two  lodgings  for 
immorality,  and  both  of  those  allegations  we  have 
carefully  investigated  and  found  them  entirely 
false. 

6970.  When  you  say  "  we  have  carefully  in- 
vestigated," you  mean  your  officers  have  done 
so,  and  they  have  told  you,  and  you  now  tell  us 
the  result  of  those  inquiries? — I  wish  to  produce 
the  evidence  of  that ;  oue  of  the  women  who 
was  referred  to  was  a  Mrs  Austin,  who  had 
been  ]\trs.  Percy's  landlady  ;  we  were  unable 
to  see  Mrs.  Austin,  and  therefore  wrote  to  ask 
her  what  the  facts  were,  and  we  received  this 
letter  in  reply:  "Sir, —  In  answer  to  yours  of 
30th  July,  i  beg  to  state  I  knew  Mrs.  Percy 
nearly  15  years,  and  never  saw  anything  that 
led  me  to  suspect  she  led  an  immoral  life." 
This  is  the  woman  who  was  said  by  the  police 
to  have  turned  her  out  for  immorality.  "  She 
was  naturally  of  an  amiable,  pleasing,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  this,  together  with  her 
professional  calling,  caused  her  to  have  many 
friends.  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughter  lodged 
with  me  for  nearly  two  years,  and  they  never 
had  notice  to  quit,  but  left  in  consequence  of 
part  of  the  house  being  taken  away,  there  being 
no  accommodation  for  them.  I  believe  had  cir- 
cumstances not  caused  us  to  leave  Aldershot, 
Mrs.  Percy  would  still  have  been  alive."  Then 
the  other  landlady  who  was  referred  to  as  having 
turned  them  out  was  Mary  Ann  Davis,  and  she 
wrote  this,  and  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  our 
secretary. 

"  2,  Shorwell  Cottages,  West  End, 

"  Aldershot,  Monday,  19  July  1875. 

''•  I,  Mary  Ann  Davis,  of  the  above  address, 
having  had  read  to  me  the  statement  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Alexander  on  23rd 
June  1875,  to  the  effect  that  '  I  gave  Mrs.  Percy 
notice  to  quit  because  two  soldiers  remained  in 
the  house  with  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughter  all 
night,  do  solemnly  declare  the  statement  to  be 
untrue :  that  I  never  said  anything  to  the  police 
to  give  ground  for  any  such  assertion  ;  that  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  chai-acter  of  -Mrs. 
Percy  and  her  daughter  as  my  lodgers,  and  that 
I  was  sorry  to  lose  them  ;  and  that  the  sole  cause 
of  their  leaving  me  was  because  Mrs.  Percy 
desired,  for  her  dautihter's  sake,  to  have  a  little 
home  of  her  own,  which  she  had  on  leaving  me 
in  the  cottage  near  the  metropolitan  policeman's 
house." 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6971.  The  mother  is  dead  but  the  daughter  is 
still  living,  is  she  not  ? — The  daughter  is  still 
living.  The  result  of  the  investigations  that 
were  made  was  that  we  appealed  to  the  public 
for  a  special  fund  for  the  help  of  the  remnant  of 
the  family.     There  were  two  little  boys  and  this 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
girl.  We  have  had  them  under  our  eye  ever 
since.  This  is  now  six  years  ago.  They  have 
all  conducted  themselves  with  perfect  propriety. 
Captain  Harris  in  referring  to  this  case  says  that 
the  only  mistake  which  was  made  was  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  brought  under  the  Acts 
before.  Jane  Percy  after  we  took  her  in  charge 
went  into  the  private  home  of  a  lady,  who  watched 
over  her  very  carefully,  and  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her.  She  seemed  a  perfectly  modest 
intelliiient  girl.  We  then  got  her  a  position  in  a 
refreshment  house  in  Liverpool,  and  she  after- 
wards went  to  another.  She  is  now  in  Dublin. 
We  have  followed  her  course  the  whole  way 
through,  and  she  is  just  engaged  to  be  now 
respectably  married.  With  regard  to  the  two 
little  boys,  we  spent  the  remnant  of  the  money 
upon  keeping  thera  at  school. 

6972.  Will  you  read  the  second  paragraph  of 
Captain  Harris's  report,  dated  26th  March  1876, 
on  the  subject  of  this  case  ? — The  second  para- 
graph is  as  follows  :  "  The  police  specially  em- 
ployed under  the  Acts  have  discharged  their 
duties  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  can  again 
report  that  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the 
woman  Percy,  not  a  single  charge  of  excess  or 
violation  of  duty  has  been  brought  to  my  notice. 
Her  ca>e  was  fully  investigated  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  no  improper 
or  unnecessary  interference  occurred.  She  and 
her  daughter  were  simply  found  conducting  them- 
selves as  common  prostitutes,  and  were  told  that 
if  they  did  not  alter  their  course  of  life  they  must 
attend  for  medical  examination.  She  was  a  fort- 
night afterwards  found  drowned,  having  been  seen 
walkinsi  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  only 
mistake  that  appears  to  have  been  made  was  an 
error  on  the  side  of  caution ;  both  mother  and 
daughter  should  have  been  placed  on  the  re- 
gister." 

6973.  Now,  from  what  you  have  known  of  the 
girl's  subsequent  conduct,  and  from  what  you 
have  known  from  those  who  have  known  her  very 
intimately,  is  it  your  conviction  that  that  state- 
ment of  her  character  is  untrue  ? — I  have  the 
strongest  conviction  that  that  statement  as  to  her 
character  is  absolutely  untrue. 

6974.  Now,  under  those  circumstances,  is  it 
proposed  to  call  her  as  a  witness  ? — Of  course  it 
could  be  done.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  bring 
a  girl  who  is  just  engaged  to  be  respectably 
married  to  undergo  an  examination  of  this  kind 
before  the  public,  but  it  could  be  done.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  a  civil  action  for  libel.  I  should  have 
advised  her  at  once  to  do  it,  but  the  statements, 
which  are  undoubted  libels  on  her  character, 
have  always  appeared  in  some  shape  so  that  they 
were  protected,  so  that  she  has  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  libelled  before  the  public  without 
the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  law  for 
protection. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6975.  Is  this  report  of  Captain  Harris's  privi- 
leged ? — Yes,  it  is  published  by  Order  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  all  Blue  Books  are  absolutely  privi- 
leged. 

X  T  4  6976.  I  see 
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Mr.  Staiisfeld. 

6976.  I  see  you  refer  to  some  letters  of  Mr. 
Barr  ;  do  you  propose  to  put  them  in  ? — I  think  I 
have  done  enough.  I  will  now  pass  to  Ellen 
Yokes'  case.  That  is  a  recent  case  at  Alder- 
shot,  in  December  1880,  in  which  the  police 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  registration  of  a 
girl  suspected  by  them  of  prostitution,  by  the 
same  kind  of  endeavours  which  I  have  given 
prima  facie  evidence  of  in  Mrs.  Percy's  case,  that 
is  to  say,  cutting  her  off  from  honest  livelihood. 
This  fortunately  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  again  wc  instructed  Mr.  Eve  to 
appear  for  her,  and  ultimately  the  magistrates 
dismissed  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6977.  She  was  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
I  suppose  ? — She  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates. Then  we  asked  Mr.  Eve,  as  a  professional 
man,  to  have  the  girl  at  his  office  and  take  down 
her  evidence  formally  ;  to  give  her  history  of  the 
case ;  and  he  has  done  that,  and  I.  hold  that  state- 
ment in  my  hands.  It  would  take  some  little 
time  to  read,  and  I  should  like  to  hand  it  in.  I 
think  it  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of  an 
attempt  by  the  police  to  get  a  girl  upon  the 
register,  by  cutting  her  off  from  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6978.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  effect  of  that 
document  wliicli  you  have? — Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6979.  I  suppose  this  is  your  own  ex  parte  state- 
ment?— This  is  the  statement  of  Ellen  Yokes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6980.  You  could  call  her?— I  do  not  know 
where  she  is  now. 

6981.  But  you  could  find  her? — I  daresay  we 
could  find  her. 

6982.  Then  let  us  hear  what  she  said  ? — "  She 
had  been  in  domestic  service  for  four  years  at  the 
house  of  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheeschill, 
Winchester,  and  had  afterwards  served  in  the 
families  of  different  officers  at  Aldershot ;  had 
had  an  excellent  character  from  every  jolace ; 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  finding  some  difficvilty 
in  obtaining  a  situation,  as  many  orticers  were  then 
on  leave,  she  went  to  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  her  mother's,  a  Mrs.  Birchal,  in  Pea- 
body-road,  Farnborough,  to  assist  her  in  her 
laundry.  Mrs.  Birclial's  husband  is  a  soldier  in 
the  Koyal  Engineers.  Ellen  Yokes  was  keeping- 
company  with  a  young  man  named  Charles 
Eichai-ds,  of  the  60th  Kifles,  and  when  her  work 
was  done  she  occasionally  went  with  him  to  a 
music-hall.  She  did  so  on  the  3rd  December,  and 
on  returning  to  Mrs.  Birclial's  at  half-past  nine, 
found  the  door  inexorably  closed  to  her. 
After  vainly  seeking  admittance,  she  went  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  who  took 
her  in,  her  husband  kindly  sleejaing  on  a  chair, 
that  she  might  accommodate  the  girl.  Xext  day 
she  learned  that  she  had  been  locked  out,  be- 
cause the  police  had  threatened  Birchal  that  if  he 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
did  not  get  rid  of  her  they  would  report  him 
for  punishment  to  his  commanding  othcer  as 
having  harboured  a  prostitute.  She  heard  this 
from  a  Mrs.  Sadler,  another  laundress,  mIio 
worked  for  Mrs.  Birchal.  Ellen  Yokes  then  en- 
tered the  laundry  of  a  Mrs.  Mills,  but  lived  with 
Mrs.  Sadler.  One  day,  on  leaving  the  house,  she 
was  accosted  by  one  of  the  contagious  disease 
spies,  they  are  called  here,  as  I  think,  properly. 

Sir  Henry  Tfoolf. 

6983.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? — A  precis 
of  the  case  which  was  jjublished  in  a  periodical  that 
our  association  publishes,  called  the  "  Shield," 
who  told  her  she  was  the  girl  he  was  looking  for, 
that  he  was  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes,  and  de- 
sired her  to  be  at  the  Metropolitan  Station  at 
10  a.m.  next  day.  She  replied  that  she  would 
not  go,  as  she  had  done  nothing,  and  he  then 
said  he  would  "  fetch  her  in  his  uniform,  "  whicli 
would  "  nicely  show  her  up,  going  through  the 
camp."  She  again  refused  to  go,  but  was  subse- 
quently j^ersuaded  by  Mrs.  Sadler  to  go  in  her 
company  "to  see  what  it  was  all  about."  The 
policeman  again  passed,  and  in  Mrs.  Sadler's 
presence  said  to  her  that  brighter  girls  than  her- 
self had  talked  as  she  did,  adding,  "  I  have  known 
them  drown  themselves  rather  than  come  to  our 
rules,  and  you  can  do  the  same  if  you  like  ;  it 
won't  woi'ry  me." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6984.  Who  is  the  man  who  said  this  ? — This 
is  said  to  be  said  by  the  policeman  Banks : 
"  Ellen  Yokes  went  with  Mrs.  Sadler  to  the 
police  station,  where  the  inspector,  after  learning 
from  her  her  name,  and  the  various  situations 
she  liad  filled,  put  before  her  two  pieces  of 
f)a]jer,  desiring  her  to  sign  them.  She  refused, 
and  demanded  to  know  what  she  was  ordered 
there  for.  They  replied  that  it  was  not  a  place 
for  talking,  and  insisted  on  her  signing  the 
papers,  and,  as  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  they 
told  her  they  would  summon  her.  After  this  she 
was  dogged  by  the  spies,  until  one  night  the 
policeman  Banks  forced  himself  into  Mr.  Sadler's 
room,  where  she  and  Mrs.  Sadler  then  were,  and 
rudely  thrust  the  siunmons  ujjon  her.  Mrs. 
Sadler  told  the  man  it  was  lucky  for  him  that 
he  (Mr.  Sadler)  was  ill  in  bed,  or  he  would  have 
kicked  him  out.  Banks  said  to  him,  '  Mind,  I 
done  for  this  gii-1,  and  I'll  do  for  you,  and  get 
your  pension  taken  away.'  Ellen  Yokes  wisely 
placed  the  svnnmons  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eve, 
solicitor,  of  Aldershot,  and  instructed  him  to 
defend  her.  Mr.  Ody  Wenham,  superintendent 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Police  for 
Aldershot,  declared  that  he  had  good  cause  to 
believe  her  to  be  a  common  prostitute.  The 
policeman  swore  to  having  seen  the  girl  a  great 
many  times  go  in  and  out  of  houses  with  soldiers, 
and  at  the  music-hall  with  the  rifleman  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  ;  but  had  to  admit  under  cross- 
examination  that  '  he  could  not  say  whether  the 
rifleman  was  not  the  same  soldier  he  had  seen 
with  her  on  other  occasions.'  Ellen  Yokes' 
evidence  having  been  fully  confirmed  by  most 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
respectable  witnesses  who  appeared  for  her  m 
court,  the  magistrates  (two  of  whom  were  military, 
and  two  of  whom  were  civilians  >  being  divided  in 
opinion,  gave  this  hard-working,  honest,  and 
brave  girl  what  they  call  '  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,'  and  dismissed  the  case."  The  case  was 
heard  in  private,  no  reporters  being  present,  and, 
therefore,  we  instructed  Mr.  Eve  to  give  us  the 
full  statement  of  the  girl ;  her  whole  history  in 
this  shape,  and  here  it  is.  I  will  hand  in  the 
statement.      (Same  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6985.  Are  you  prepared  to  call  Ellen  Yokes .' 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  doing  it, 
if  I  can  find  her. 

6986.  You  have  not  the  same  difficulty  there 
as  you  had  in  the  case  of  Jane  Percy  ? — Not  the 
least.  I  think  that  is  the  last  I  have  got  of  those 
cases. 

6987.  Have  you  referred  to  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Burley  ;  the  Dover  case  ?  —  No, 
Elizabeth  Burley's  case  was  in  March  1881 ;  she 
was  a  servant  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
workhouse,  and  was  at  the  time  out  of  place  ; 
she  was  accosted  in  the  street  and  followed  by  the 
contagious  diseases  police,  and  ordered  to  attend 
for  examination;  she  was  frightened  by  them,  and 
ran  away,  and  they  pursued  her ;  she  then  sud- 
denly turned  down  a  side  street  to  avoid  them, 
which  led  on  to  the  side  of  the  docks,  and  in  her 
terror  she  lifted  up  the  chain  which  runs  along 
the  shore,  and  jumped  into  the  water;  whereupon 
the  police  turned  away,  leaving  her  to  drown. 
There  were  20  feet  of  water,  but  fortunately 
there  were  other  people  present,  one  of  whom 
threw  her  a  rope,  and  another  got  a  boat  and 
rescued  her. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6988.  She  fell  into  the  water  accidentally  ?  — 
She  threw  herself  in.     She  did  not  fall  in. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6989.  What  policeman  was  it  ? — The  con- 
tagious diseases  jDolice. 

6990.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? — I  think  I 
have  got  the  names.  I  afterwards  saw  this  girl 
myself,  and  I  took  down  her  statement  in  the 
shape  of  a  statutory  declaration  which  she 
made. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

6991.  Does  it  give  the  names  of  the  men  in 
the  declaration  ? — I  do  not  think  that  she  does, 
"I  shall  be  18  years  of  age,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  on  the  1st  of  May  next. 
On  Tuesday,  the  loth  of  March,  I  was  living  at 
38  York-street,  Dover  ;  I  was  then  out  of  a 
situation  about  three  weeks.  On  that  day  I  was 
in  Snargate-street,  about  a  quarter-past  twelve 
at  noon  ;  I  saw  two  constables  ;  they  stopped  me 
and  asked  me  my  name  ;  I  asked  them  why  they 
wanted  to  know;  they  would  not  tell  me,  but  said 
I  must  give  them  my  name  and  address  or  go 
down  to  the  inspection  place ;  I  said  I  would  not 
go.     One  of  them  said  he  would  see  that  I  did 
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go  ;  I  turned  away  and  walked  back.  They  fol- 
lowed me,  about  20  yards  behind  me.  When  I 
saw  they  were  following  me  I  began  to  run,  and 
then  a  mob  of  boys  began  to  collect.  One  of  the 
constables  stopped  to  keep  them  back,  and  the 
other  one  ran  after  me.  I  turned  down  another  street 
and  saw  he  still  followed  me.  Then  I  turned  up 
a  sort  of  court  and  got  out  of  breath  with  running  ; 
once  he  overtook  me,  and  nsked  if  I  meant  to  go 
to  the  examination  place.  I  said  no,  I  would  not 
go.  The  other  constable  was  then  coming  towards 
me ;  I  saw  that  I  could  not  get  away,  and  I  then 
ran  across  the  road  to  the  Granville  Dock.  I 
got  under  the  chain  fence  and  jumped  into  tlie 
water.  1  sank  at  first,  but  came  to  the  surface 
again,  and  then  a  rojDC  was  thrown  to  me,  and  I 
caught  hold  of  it,  and  somebody  dragged  me  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  then  a  young  man 
jumped  into  the  water  and  held  me  up  till  a  boat 
came.  I  was  got  into  the  boat  and  taken  to  the 
Sailors'  Home.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  the  con- 
stables. I  lost  my  parents  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  was  brought  up  at  the  Dover  Union  (Mr.  H, 
C.  Wellard,  master).  I  left  there  about  four 
years  ago  and  went  to  service  with  .Mrs.  Whiles, 
at  Primrose-cottage,  Union-road,  Dover.  I  stayed 
there  12  months.  I  left  on  my  own  accord  to  get 
a  better  place,  and  went  straight  from  there  to 
another  situation  with  Mrs.  Ackhurst,  at  18, 
Clarendon-street,  Dover.  I  was  there  nine 
months."  Then  she  <;oes  on  showing  the  different 
situations  she  was  at.  Then  she  says  she  "  took 
a  lodging  at  the  Salisbury  Cafe  and  Temperance 
Hotel,  in  Snargate-street.  I  was  there  nearly  a 
fortnight.  I  had  two  mouths'  wages  when  I  went 
there,  and  it  was  gone  by  the  time  I  got  my  last 
place  with  Mrs.  Gibson,  at  Aubrey  Villa,  Pen- 
cester-street,  Dover.  I  only  went  a  month  on 
trial,  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  tlien 
took  a  furnished  I'oom  at  a  private  house,  38  York- 
street,  for  4  5.  a  week.  I  had  16  s.  8  d.  when  I 
went  there.  I  had  my  meals  with  a  friend,  Mrs. 
Barley,  at  16,  Tower  Hamlets'-street.  I  did  not 
pay  for  them.  I  had  no  money  left  when  I 
jumped  Into  the  water.  I  had  put  my  name  down 
at  Mr.  Bone's  register  office,  in  Market-square, 
and  went  after  several  situations.  The  morning 
the  constables  spoke  to  me  I  was  going  to  a  young 
woman  who  does  needlework,  and  was  making  up 
some  linen  for  me.  The  constables  never  spoke 
to  me  before,  but  they  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  by  girls  I  know  in  Dover.  I  knew  about  the 
examination  house,  I  think  nearly  every  one  in 
Dover  knows  all  about  it.  I  kept  company  with 
a  young  man,  a  soldier,  Fred  Barefoot,  about  12 
months.  I  used  to  walk  out  with  him.  He  went 
to  India  on  the  6th  of  December.  No  im- 
proper intimacy  ever  took  place  between  him  and 
me,  or  between  me  and  any  other  man.  I  re- 
mained at  the  Sailors'  Home  till  the  next  morning 
after  being  in  the  water,  and  the  next  morning  I 
was  taken  before  the  magistrate,  and  discharged. 
I  had  no  thought  of  committing  suicide  when  I 
jumped  into  the  water.  I  did  it  to  get  away  from 
the  constables,  without  thinking  what  I  was  doing. 
I  had  lost  my  voice  and  suffered  from  severe  cold 
and  cough  since  being  in  the  water.  When  I  was 
discharged  by  the  magistrate,  I  went  straight 
back  to  the  union." 

6992.  What 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

6992.  What  object  had  the  constables  in  pur- 
suing her  ? — As  she  says,  to  frighten  her  to  go 
down  to  the  examination  room. 

6993.  They  could  not  arrest  her? — No,  they 
could  not  arrest  her.  That  is  an  illustration  of 
what  I  have  called  the  "  Reign  of  Terror." 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

6994.  Have  we  any  means  of  getting  the  state- 
ments of  the  constables  in  the  case? — The  Com- 
mittee can,  of  course,  I  presume,  have  any 
constable  up  that  they  like. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6995.  In  that  case  she  was  charged  with 
attempted  suicide.  Did  the  police  attend  to  give 
evidence  on  that  charge  ?— I  think  there  was 
some  examination. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

6996.  Have  you  got  any  authentic  report  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates,  because 
that  is  a  thing  one  would  like  to  see  rather  than 
your  ex  parte  statement? — There  was  a  report  in 
the  local  newspaper  of  the  inquiry  before  the 
magistrates. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

6997.  Was  not  the  case  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry? — It  was  mentioned  in  Parlia- 
ment, 

6998.  Of  course,  as  far  as  your  evidence  has 
gone,  it  is  simply  ex  parte  about  the  character  of 
the  girl.  It  is  simply  her  own  statement,  but 
there  is  no  doubt,  I  take  it  ;  you  cm  state  this 
yourself  positively,  cannot  you  ;  the  fact  that 
this  girl  was  jjursued  by  the  police,  and  did  thi-ow 
lierself  into  the  dock  ? — It  was  admitted  that  she 
had  been  pursued  by  the  police,  and  that  she  throw 
herself  into  the  dock,  and  that  the  police  instead 
of  rescuing  her,  went  away,  leaving  her  to  be 
saved  or  not  saved. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 

6999.  Do  you  say  that  they  left  her  to  be 
drowned  ? — Yes. 

Sir  He7iry  Wolff. 

7000.  Why  did  not  your  society  bring  the 
conduct  of  the  police  before  the  authorities? — 
I  am  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7001.  I  believe  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Secretary  has  been  drawn  to  it  ? — Yes ;  and  I 
may  say  that  an  attempted  investigation  into  police 
conduct  through  the  Home  Secretary  is  to  my 
mind  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  mode  in 
which  it  is  investigated  is  always  by  a  reference 
to  the  police  themselves,  the  superior  officers  ; 
to  make  an  inquiry  and  to  make  a  report.  There 
is  no  o])portunity  of  bi-inging  witnesses  face  to 
face,  and  cross-examining  them.  The  whole 
thing  is  done  officially  and  privately,  and  for  my 
part  I  can  place  no  value  upon  the  result  of  such 
an  examination. 


Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7002.  Your  society  has  not  brouglit  it  oflficially 
before  the  Home  Secretary  ? — I  believe  we  did 
send  a  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Oslorne  Morgan. 

7003.  A  report  by  Superintendent  Hind  upon 
this  case  has  been  handed  to  me.  It  relates  to 
"  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Burlsy, 
who  attempted  to  commit  suicide  in  the  above 
district  "  ? — Allow  mc  to  say  that  that  illustrates 
what  I  was  just  now  saying.  It  is  a  pi'ivate 
report.  We  asked  that  the  thing  should  be  in- 
vestigated. It  is  investigated  privately,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  whatever  of  producing 
evidence,  or  cross-examining  the  witnesses,  who 
were  examined  by  that  superintendent. 

Sir  Henry  W(jlff. 

7004.  It  is  the  same  with  your  declaration  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7005.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
people  of  Dover  memorialised  the  Home  Secre- 
tary ? — Yes,  there  «  as  a  Dover  memorial  adopted 
at  a  public  meeting. 

7006.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Acts 
have  afforded  facilities  to  malicious  or  disaj^pointed 
persons  to  denounce  innocent  persons  to  the 
police  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  found  it  upon 
the  following  evidence.  I  found  that  Mr. 
Sloggett,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Commons 
Committee,  that  is  the  Committee  of  1869  (at 
Questions  No.  123  and  126),  mentions  a  girl  who 
was  brought  from  the  country  to  bo  examined  at 
the  request  of  her  own  stepfather,  who  accused 
her  of  prostitution,  and  who  brought  her  to  the 
police.  Mr.  Sloggett  declined  to  examine  her, 
but,  subsequent!}',  she  was  examined  at  her  own 
request  to  clear  her  character,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  a  case  for  the  speculum  ; 
she  was  a  virgin.  That  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Sloggett  before  the  Commons  Committee  in  1869, 

7007.  That  is  since  the  Act  of  1866  ;  what 
other  case  do  you  wish  to  refer  to? — In  Superin- 
tendent Mallalieu's  evidence,  given  before  the 
House  of  Ivords'  Committee,  at  Question  148,  he 
says :  "  We  get  information  frequently  from 
private  sources.  Gentlemen,  for  instance,  or 
persons  of  a  superior  class,  who  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  become  tainted,  will  denounce  the 
women  in  writing,  and  send  their  address,  and 
the  police  look  out  for  them."  Then  there  is 
Insjjcctor  Anniss,  before  the  Koyal  Commission, 
Questinn  92G8.  That  is  the  case  which  I  have 
already  referred  to,  where  he  inquired  into  the 
conduct  of  a  girl  on  the  ground  oi'  two  or  three 
anonymous  letters.  Then,  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  at  Questions  236,  238,  and  239, 
Superintendent  Wakeford  said  that  the  police 
"  were  open  to  receive  inlbrmation  from  anyone,'' 
and  that  it  had  been  given  by  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians,  "anonymously  and  otherwise." 
That  expression  I  was  not  able  to  refer  to  at  the 
moment,  but  he  uses  that  expression.  1  hen  In- 
spector Westbrook,  of  Portsmouth,  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  at  Question  11121,  admits 
that  he  received  information   about  women  who 
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Mr.  IStansfeld — continued, 
were  not  prostitutes  at  all,  and  police  constable 
Phillips  testifies  that  he  had  received  both  false 
and  spiteful  information  from  civilians.  That  is 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commissiouj 
Questions  19,706  to  19,711.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  also  the  risk  of  women  being  denounced 
by  registered  women  from  jealousy,  and  there 
was  the  case  of  Eliza  Kemp,  one  of  my  cases,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  the  woman  had  said : 
"  We  are  on  the  register,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be." 

7008.  Would  you  classify  that  evidence  as  not 
being  very  reliable  evidence  ? — Most  decidedly. 
Then  Superintendent  Wakeford,  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  at  Question  365  says  :  "  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  woman  to  practice 
clandestine  prostitution  without  its  being  known 
to  some  one,  and  the  persons  who  would  most 
certainly  become  informed  of  it  are  the  prostitutes 
themselves.  Now,  there  is  a  jealousy  on  their 
part ;  "  this  is  one  of  the  other  things  I  was  re- 
ferring to  ;  '■'  of  any  persons  in  the  same  position 
as  themselves,  or  who  act  immorally,  being 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  they  are 
brought  under,  and  they  are,  consequently,  so 
many  policemen  themselves  with  regard  to 
making  known  parties  who  are  practising  clandes- 
tine prostitution.''  Then,  Inspector  Anniss  told 
the  Royal  Commission,  at  Questions  657  and  658. 
"  I  never  encourage  it,  although  it  does  assist  the 
police  in  ascertaining  the  facts  for  themselves.'' 
In  further  corroboration  of  this,  and  subsequent 
to  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commisson,  the  late 
Mr.  Acton,  well  known  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Acts,  stated  in  a  paper  i-ead  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  in  Plymouth  in  1872, 
as  one  of  the  deterrent  effects  of  the  Acts,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  evident  improvement  in  the  morals 
of  the  female  population  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  jealousy  shown  by  the  regular  street 
walker,  who  acts  the  part  of  an  unpaid  detective, 
informing  against  the  girl  who  may  attempt  to 
supplement  her  wages  by  prostitution." 

7009.  You  have  been  quoting  Inspector 
Anniss.  Would  you  refer  to  his  answers  before 
this  Committee  'i — He  is  ;isked  about  what  I 
have  called  the  fringe,  or  what  he  called  the 
border-line.  This  is  Question  3277  in  the  evi- 
dence befoi'e  the  preseut  Committee  :  "  There 
are  girls,  I  suppose,  on  the  border-line  between 
levity  and  immorality,  and  you  get  them  at  that 
particular  state  when  they  are  not  hardened,  and 
you  are  enabled,  partly  by  exhortation  and 
partly  by  fear,  to  pi-event  their  becoming  pro- 
stitutes 1 "  This  is  Inspector  Anniss,  and  he 
answers  :  "  A  very  large  number  ;  I  think  at  the 
present  time  that  the  number  of  clandestine 
prostitutes  in  Plymouth  would  be  about  40,  and 
I  think  1  know  them  pretty  well."  I  say  he  can 
only  know  them  by  tainted  and  immoral  evidence. 
He  also  gave  another  very  significant  answer  to 
another  question  by  the  Judge  Advocate.  It  is 
Question  3230,  and  he  says  that  clandestine 
prostitution  must  come  before  him.  "  Why 
would  it  not  escape  you?"  {A.)  "  The  men  are 
continually  about ;  every  brothel  is  visited  once 
a  day,  and  once  a  night,  at  various  times,  and 
other  houses  were  they  are  likely  to  go  ;  houses 
of  accommodation.     Then  there  are  a  large  num- 
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her  of  common  women  all  over  the  district,  and 
they  have  their  eyes  open,  and  although  the 
police  are  told  not  to  act  ui)on  anything  they 
say,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a  woman  going 
on  very  long,  uidess  she  is  very  subtle." 

7010.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about 
Turner's  case? — Yes. 

Sir  Henry  JJ'o/ff. 

7011.  Will  you  tell  us  in  support  of  what 
statement  you  cite  Turner's  case  ? — I  have  got 
it  under  the  head  of,  what  I  call,  abuses  by  the 
police. 

7012.  I  forget  what  it  was  you  said  the  police 
did  ? — -One  thinu,  I  bring  it  forward  to  illustrate, 
is  their  illegally  paying  what  Inspector  Anniss 
called  domicilliary  visits. 

7013.  Then  there  was  another  thing  I  think 
you  said  that  they  were  liable  to  trespass  for  ? — I 
recollect  there  was  something,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect exactly  what  you  are  referring  to.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  carefully  called  to  the  evidence  of 
Inspector  Anniss,  to  the  effect  that  a  beerhouse 
had  been  recently  closed  by  his  efforts  after  the 
landlord  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I 
think  he  said  for  some  mcmths  or  years.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  beerhouse  referred  to  was  the 
"  White  Lion,"  at  Stonehouse,  kept  by  a  man 
named  Turner,  and  I  think  the  whole  history  of 
this  case,  whether  the  house  were  a  brothel  or  not, 
shows  how  dangerous  and  costly  a  thing  it  is  for 
any  man  in  the  subjected  towns  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  law  of  the  land  against 
illegal  and  impertinent  trespass  on  the  part  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Police.  In  De- 
cember 1876,  one  of  Anniss's  men,  named  Ford, 
tried  to  force  his  way  illegally  into  Turner's 
house;  Turner  off'ered  reasonable  resistance, 
saying  that  "  only  the  town  police  could  enter  his 
house  without  a  warrant,"  which  was  accurate. 
"  For  this  he  was  summoned  by  Anniss,  who 
with  two  other  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Police, 
gave  evidence  on  the  charge  that  Turner  had 
resisted  the  police  "  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty."  After  discussion  the  magistrates  con- 
victed Turner,  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  11.;  but 
granted  a  case  for  appeal  to  a  superior  court. 
The  case  came  before  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  the  7th  November 
1877,  when  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was 
reversed,  the  conviction  quashed,  and  the  action 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  Police  declared  to 
be  illegal.  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  said 
this  :— 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7014.  What  are  you  about  to  quote  from? — 
The  authorised  report  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice's Judgment. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7015.  From  what  report? — From  the  "  Law 
Times."  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said:  "  I 
think  this  conviction  cannot  be  upheld.  The 
Act  which  gives  powers  and  privileges  usually 
belonging  to  the  local  police,  to  be  exercised  and 
enjoyed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  confines 
their  plenary   use  to  the  dockyards  and  stations; 
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Mr.  Osborne  Blorgan — continued, 
as  regards  other  places  within  the  15  miles,  those 
powers  and  privileges  are  in  respect  only  ot 
Crown  property,  and  persons  subject  to  military 
and  naval  discipline.  No  power  is  given  to  a 
metropolitan  constable  to  force  his  way  into  a 
house  against  the  will  of  the  occupier,  even  to 
search  for  such  property  or  persons.  The  Metro- 
politan Police  have  but  a  limited  authority  in  the 
districts  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  they 
are  not  empowered  to  act  in  all  matters  as  if  they 
were  the  local  police.  Here  the  appellant  was 
justified  in  resisting  the  respondem's  entrance, 
and  the  justices  have  made  a  mistake  in  con- 
yicting." 

7016.  That  is  a  very  valuable  judgment? — 
Yes  ;  we  placarded  it  all  over  Plymouth  in  con- 
sequence. Then  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  said  :  "  I 
think  Mr.  Hopwood  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  in 
these  districts  does  not  include  all  the  powers  of 
the  local  police,  and  I  think  the  justices  have 
proceeded  in  this  case  under  a  mistaken  view  ;  I 
regret  it  if  we  have  overlooked  any  statutory 
provisions  which  might  have  altered  our  opinion  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  respondents  not  appearing,  we  have  taken 
more  than  usual  care  in  searching  for  such  pro- 
vision. The  sections  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called  by  the  case  itself  are  clearly  inappli- 
cable, and  we  find  no  justification  for  the  respon- 
dents forcing  an  entry  into  the  appellant's  house 
on  the  grounds  stated  ;  the  conviction,  therefore, 
cannot  be  sustained."  The  reference  is  to  the 
"  Law  Times  "  Reports,  vol.  37,  page  354. 

7017.  It  is  in  the  authorised  law  reports,  loo 
— Probably  it  would  be.  Now,  Turner's  resistance 
to  the  illegal  act  of  the  police  was  followed  by 
immediate  persecution.  He  was  at  once  reported 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  charged  with  keeping  a 
brothel.  Apparently  no  trouble  was  taken  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  police  report,  as  Turner's 
pension  of  about  40  /.  per  annum,  earned  by  over 
20  years'  good  conduct  in  the  Navy,  was  suddenly 
stopped ;  his  house  was  constantly  watched  by 
Anniss,  or  his  men,  and  Turner  was  threatened 
and  insulted  by  the  spies  who  watched  his 
premises.  That  his  premises  could  not  have 
been  notorious  is  shown,  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
never  indicted  by  Anniss,  or  by  the  town's 
police,  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  and  for 
two  years  after  the  stoppage  of  his  pension  his 
license  was  renewed.  The  first  attempt  to  pi'ove 
by  roundabout  means  that  Turner  Ivept  a  bad 
house,  was  the  attempt  to  bring  Jane  Skibbons 
under  the  Acts  on  a  charge  of  prostitution  in 
Turner's  house.  I  liad  intended  to  have  referred 
to  Jane  Skibbons'  case  before,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  did.  It  is  reported  in  the  "  Western  Daily 
Mercury,"  of  Saturday,  April  28th,  1877.  It 
was  upon  that  occasion  that  there  was  a  long 
argument  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  time  and 
place  stated  in  proving  the  acts  of  prostitution, 
a  claim  which,  as  I  mentioned,  was  properly  over- 
ruled by  the  beuch  ;  Mr.  Eastlake  appeared  for 
the  Crown,  and  evidence  was  given  by  the  police, 
including  Serjeant  Ford  and  Inspector  Anniss. 
Then  there  was  a  considerable  argument,  and 
witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence,  and  the 
Bench,   after   some    deliberation,  dismissed    the 


Mr.  Oslwrne  Morgan — continued, 
summons,  and  declined  to  grant  an  order  ;  so  that 
that  attempt  failed.  Then  Inspector  Anniss,  as 
he  said  to  the  Committee,  continued  to  watch 
the  house  for  some  months,  and,  in  August  1878, 
he  again  summoned  Turner  on  a  charge  of 
allowing  a  diseased  jDrostitute  to  be  on  his  pre- 
mises. 

7018.  That  is  clearly  within  the  Act?— That 
is  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  He 
failed  in  proving  that  the  man  kept  a  brothel 
directly,  and  then  this  summons  was  taken  out 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  The  evi- 
dence he  brought  forward  was  extremely  weak  ; 
and  of  course  the  essence  of  the  offence  is  know- 
ingly to  harbour  a  diseased  prostitue,  and,  there- 
fore the  magistrates  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
that  it  was  done  knowingly ;  but  not  only  did 
Turner  declare  his  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
woman  being  diseased,  or  being  a  prostitute,  but 
the  woman  herself  swore  that  she  was  not  dis- 
eased, or  if  she  was  she  did  not  know  it,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  upon  the  evidence  as 
reported  in  any  ordinary  case,  the  summons 
would  have  been  dismissed  at  once,  but  ihe 
Bench  decided  against  Turner,  and  he  was  fined. 
This  was  the  successful  crowning  stroke,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  police. 

7019.  You  cannot  expect  us  to  be  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  police  magistrates  ? 
— It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  take  it  to  a  court  of 
appeal. 

Mr.  IS  tan  sj  eld. 

7020.  That  is  not  your  object? — No. 

7021.  As  I  understand,  your  object  is  rather  to 
show  that,  on  the  whole,  taking  the  case  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  here  was  a  man  who 
was  repeatedly  assailed  without  success,  but,  at 
last,  was  practically  ruined  ? — Yes,  and  that  the 
origin  of  the  whole  controversy  between  Turner 
and  Anniss  was  Anniss's  endeavouring  to  put  the 
house  on  to  the  list  of  regulated  brothels, 
and  allow  his  men  to  go  in,  and  then  he  would 
not  have  been  interfered  with.  Turner  declared 
that  his  house  was  not  a  brothel,  and  would  not 
have  the  men  there. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 

7022.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  this  matter 
was  judicially  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
and  they  decided,  you  say  wr(>ngly,  but  still  they 
did  decide  judicially,  and  their  decision  of  course 
stands  unchallenged,  that  the  man  knowingly 
harboured  a  diseased  prostitute.  Is  that  not  so  ? 
— Quite  so. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7023.  The  Admiralty  would  inquire,  I  pre- 
sume, before  they  stopped  his  pension  ? — I  can 
say  this,  that  there  was  no  summoning  of  Turner 
to  show  cause.  He  was  given  no  opportunity  of 
defence.     We    took   the    case    to    the    Queen's 

,  Bench  for  him,  and  continued  in  communication 
with  him,  and  we  know  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity given  him  of  defence. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7024.  We  had  better  leave  it  here.  You 
wanted  to   explain    the  history    of  this   case    to 

which 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
which  you  believe  Anniss  to  have  alluded  in  his 
evidence.  You  have  put  on  one  side  any  opi- 
nions you  have  expressed,  and  collected  the  facts 
of  the  case  from  authentic  information,  have  you 
not? — I  have. 

7025.  I  mean  your  recital  of  proceedings  ? — It 
is  from  published  reports.  I  remark  upon  the 
case  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  injure  the 
keep(^r  of  this  alleged  bad  house  until  he  had 
resisted  illegal  intrusion,  and  had  appealed 
agaiuit  the  decision  of  the  local  magistrates ; 
secondly,  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
Police  were  powerless  to  close  his  house  under 
the  Acts,  which  illustrates  that  the  brothels  are 
not  closed  under  the  Acts ;  thirdly,  that  the  con- 
stant system  of  espionage  adopted  was  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  a  well- 
conducted  house  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  Turner  sufficiently  explains 
why  so  little  is  heard  of  police  abuses,  for  if  a 
man  with  some  means  at  his  command  is  bold 
enough  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  law,  and  can  be 
subsequently  persecuted  and  ruined,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  women  will  venture  to  act  or 
remonstrate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  a  policeman's  enmity. 

7026.  Have  you  any  further  evidence  that  you 
wish  to  offer  upon  the  subject  of  t!ie  conduct  of 
the  police  ? — I  stated  that  the  domiciliary  visits 
were  paid  not  only  to  brothels,  but  to  private 
abodes  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  had  been  in- 
vaded in  the  same  illegal  manner.  I  attribute 
the  absence  of  legal  proceedings  to  the  fact  that 
the  sufferers  in  these  cases  are  afraid  of  appealing 
to  the  law,  and  Turner's  case  is  a  sort  of  warning 
to  them. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7027.  Turner's  case  in  your  opinion? — Yes,  of 
course  in  my  opinion. 

Colonel  Buriiahy. 

7028.  Has  Turner  got  his  pension  from  the 
Admiralty  now  ? — No. 

Air.  Stansfeld. 

7029.  His  pension  was  stojjped,  and  his  license 
was  ultimately  withdrawn  ? — That  was  the  way 
in  which  his  ruin  was  effected,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  his  license  after  this  conviction.  Now  Inspec- 
tor Anniss  has  declared  that  he  is  not  responsible 
to  any  local  authority.  I  mentioned  some  time 
ago  that  the  association  had  a  small  refuge  in 
Plymouth,  and  it  was  looked  after  by  the  agent 
of  the  association,  John  Marshall,  and  his  wife. 
On  the  25th  of  January  1872  j\lr.  Marshall  ap- 
plied to  the  local  magistrates  for  protection 
against  the  illegal  intrusion  of  Anniss's  men. 
They  had  upon  former  occasions  thrust  them- 
selves into  his  house.  He  was  then  going  to 
leave,  and  his  wife  was  afraid,  and  asked  him  to 
see  if  he  could  not  get  her  some  protection.  Mr. 
Marshall  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
magistrates'  clerk ;  and  the  clerk  replied  that 
the  magistrates  could  not  interfere  ;  that  if  he 
had  any  complaint  to  make  it  must  be  made  to 
Scotland  Yard. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld  —continued. 

7030.  Was  that  a  case  of  forcible  entry  ? — ■ 
A  case  of  forcible  entry  into  a  private  house. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

7031.  Was  this  tried  before  anybody  ?— No. 
Upon  two  occasions  these  men  had  forced  their 
way  into  the  house,  and  had  seen  what  they 
wanted  to  see  and  gone  away.  Then  upon  this 
occasion  Mr.  Marshall  himself  was  going  to  leave 
Plymouth  on  a  visit.  His  wife  said,  "  I  "am  afraid 
if  you  go  we  shall  have  those  men  here  again." 
And  Mr.  Marshall,  therefore,  applied  to  the  clerk 
to  the  local  magistrates  for  protection  against  this 
illegal  intrusion  ;  and  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates 
said,  "It  is  no  use  your  coming  here  ;  if  you 
have  any  complaint  to  make  against  Anniss  you 
must  go  to  Scotland  Yard." 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7032.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  forcible  tress- 
pass ;  I  suppose  they  walked  in  without  leave  ? 
— Not  only  without  leave  but  against  protest. 

7033.  But  it  was  not  forcible  l — I  have  heard 
of  cases. 

7034.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  magis- 
trates' clerks  would  have  given  that  opinion  if 
they  had  literally  forced  their  way  in? — If  a 
summons  had  been  applied  for  for  a  forcible  entry 
the  magistiates'  clerk  could  not  have  given  that 
opinion,  but  here  was  a  man  coming  to  say,  I 
want  protection,  'I'his  has  been  done,  and  I  want 
to  see  from  the  local  magistrates  that  it  shall  not 
be  repeated. 

7035.  And  then  the  answer  of  the  magistrates' 
clerk  was  that  they  are  not  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion ? — That  they  are  not  under  our  jurisdiction, 
I  must  refer  you  to  Scotland  Yard. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7036.  Did  the  magistrates'  clerk  tell  you  so  ? 
— He  told  Mr.  Marshall,  our  agent,  so. 

7037.  And  Mr.  Marshall  told  you  ?— Yes. 
Now  1  have  notes  here,  made  also  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  various  cases  in  which  these  constables  have 
forced  their  way  into  private  houses,  as  they  say, 
to  search  for  women.  On  24th  May  Mrs. 
Benson 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7038.  Are  those  statements  made  by  somebody 
to  your  agent,  who  has  made  the  statement  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  these  are  statements  made  by  the  women 
who  have  themselves  complained  of  it,  and  notes 
of  the  complaints  were  taken  down  at  the 
time. 

Ml'.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7039.  In  1875  ?— This  first  one  is  1875. 

7040.  Were  these  taken  down  by  the  society  ? 
— Taken  down  by  our  agent,  the  same  man,  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  our 
Rescue  and  Refuge. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff, 

7041.  And  a  man  whom  you  sent  about  the 
country  sometimes  ? — He  has  been  about  the 
country. 

u  u  3  7042.  Where 
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\_Contliined. 


Mr.  Cavendish  BentincJt. 

7042.  Where  is  he  now  ? — He  is  in  London 
now. 

Chairman. 

70-43.  This  amounted  to  no  more  than  com- 
plaints, which  have  not  undergone  investigation  ? 
—Yes. 

7044.  Mr.  Marshall's  cases  are  cases  of  com- 
plaints made  to  him  and  reported  by  him  to  you, 
but  have  not  undergone  investigation  ? — No ;  they 
are  merely  his  notes. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7043.  They  are  purely  ex  parte  statements,  not 
sifted  in  anyway;  is  not  that  so? — Certainly, 
they  are  all  allegations,  and  if  the  Committee 
think  it  is  an  important  question,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  investigating  them  without  going  to 
great  expense,  but  the  Committee  may  have 
them  investigated.  They  are  complaints  against 
the  police,  by  poor  people,  of  illegal  conduct. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7046.  They  have  only  been  made  to  your 
agent,  and  not  to  any  authorities  ?  —No. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7047.  They  have  not  been  subject  to  any  kind 
of  judicial  investigation  ? — No,  I  say  that  I  have 
got  a  number  of  cases,  but  I  need  not  trouble  the 
Committee  with  the  details.  There  they  are. 
Then  there  is  one  question  as  to  the  police  being 
in  uniform. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7048.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  upon  that 
subject  ? — In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
abuse  of  administration,  it  is  very  important  to 
observe  that  all  the  action  of  the  police  is  taken 
out  of  uniform. 

Mr.  Osboi-ne  Morgan. 

7049.  Not  in  Aldershot? — Except  Aldershot 
then ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  The  absence  of 
such  uniform  leads  to  important  consequences. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
some  of  which  are  of  very  serious  practical  im- 
portance. The  most  important  effect  is,  that  it 
facilitates  personation,  of  which  there  have  been 
several  cases.  The  charge  against  Inspector 
Annis  himself,  made  by  Miss  Murton  in  October 
1876,  which  he  referred  to,  and  which  was  dis- 
missed upon  examination,  was  dismissed  upon  the 
ground  that  the  man  who  had  insulted  Miss 
Murton  was  not  Inspector  Annis,  and  therefore 
it  must  have  been  a  case  of  personation  ;  that,  in 
fact,  formed  the  defence.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
another  case  occurred  in  Stonehouse,  which  was 
investigated  by  Annis  himself,  after  he  had  been 
informed  who  the  oftender  was,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  to  punish  him  ;  I  have  a  separate  paper  as 
to  that.  One  case  has  been  sent  to  Sir  Kichard 
Cross  when  he  was  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment ;  it  was  reported  to  him  in  December 
1876 ;  that  was  the  case  of  an  unknown  person 
accosting  someone  in  the  street,  professing  to  be 
a  Contagious  Diseases  policeman,  but  it  ulti- 
mately came  out  that  he  was  not.  Then  there 
was  another  case  upon  the  following  September, 
September  22nd,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
also  contained  in  the  same  memorial  to  Sir 
Kichard  Cross,  and  I  have  the  full  details  here  of 
what  happened.  I  had  better  put  them  in  {same 
handed  in.) 

7050.  What  was  Sir  Richard  Cross's  answer? 
— Of  course  there  was  the  usual  answer  that  it 
should  be  investigated,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing was  done.  Then  in  1877  a  very  remark- 
able case  of  personation  occuiTcd  at  Portsmouth  ; 
a  man  named  Salter  entered  a  house  in  which 
a  girl  lived,  and  stated  that  he  was  an  officer 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  must 
examine  her ;  he  then  took  her  into  another 
room,  made  her  strip,  and  indecently  examined 
her  ;  and  further  obtained  half-a- crown  from  her. 
He  was  tried  for  obtaining  the  money  by  false 
pretences,  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude,  and  a  like  term  of  sub- 
sequent police  supervision.  So  that  I  have 
shown  four  or  five  cases  actually  occuri-ing  of  per- 
sonation, which  would  be  impossible  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  men  were  required  to  wear 
their  uniform  in  all  cases. 
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Dr.  Farquharson. 


Mr.  William  Fowler. 

Mr.  Massey. 

]\Ir.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Sir  Henry  WoliF. 


The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Shaen,  m.a.,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr,  Osborne  Morgan. 

7051.  I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  wish  to  correct 
one  or  two  of  your  answers  ? — I  should  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  correction  with  regard  to  the 
last  answer  that  I  gave  on  the  second  day  of  my 
examination.  I  was  speaking  of  cases  of  per- 
sonation which  had  taken  place,  and  I  mentioned 
that  a  memorial  upon  this  head  was  sent  to  the 
Home  Office  requesting  an  investigation,  I  find 
that  I  was  in  error  in  that.  The  materials  for 
that  memorial  were  sent  to  me  for  preparation, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  business  I  overlooked  them, 
entire!}'  by  my  own  fault,  and,  therefore,  the 
memorial  was  never  sent,  so  that  I  may  say,  so 
far  as  the  ojjponents  to  the  Acts  are  concerned, 
no  official  request  for  an  inquiry  has  been  made, 

7052,  I  suj)pose  you  are  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjected  districts;  you  have 
never  lived  in  them  ? — No,  never.  There  is  one 
other  point  which  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
correct  also.  Mj^  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  answers  v/hich  I  gave  with  regard  to  the 
special  power  given  to  the  examining  surgeon  by 
his  having  been  made  a  magistrate.  In  Question 
No.  6799, 1  was  asked  whether  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment enables  a  surgeon,  who  is  a  magistrate,  to 
appoint  a  place,  and  therefore  whether  that  place 
might  be  his  own  library,  and  I  simply  replied, 
"  Yes,  and  there  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  fate 
of  the  woman."  I  see  that  that  answer  to  be 
intelligible  wants  a  reference  to  Section  25 
of  the  Act  of  1866,  which  is  as  follows: 
"  If  any  woman  detained  in  any  hospital  con- 
siders herself  entitled  to  be  discharged  there- 
from, and  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital 
refuses  to  discharge  her,  such  woman  shall,  on 
her  request,  be  conveyed  before  a  justice,  who,  if 
he  is  satisfied  upon  reasonable  evidence  that  she 
is  free  from  a  contagious  disease,  shall  discharge 
her  from  such  hospital,  and  such  order  of  discharge 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  discharge  of 
the  chief  medical  officer."  Under  that  the 
woman  claiming  to  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital  might  he  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
the  examining  surgeon,  who  would  be  the  very 
man  that  she  was  appealing  against  in  the  first 
instance  as  having  sent  her  there.  Section  33 
deals  with  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  not  detained 
in  a  hospital :  "  If  any  woman  subjected  to  a  peri- 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  —  continued. 

odical  medical  examination  under  this  Act  (eithei 
on  her  own  submission  or  under  the  order  of 
a  justice),  desiring  to  be  relieved  therefrom,  and 
not  being  under  detention  in  a  certified  hospital, 
makes  application  in  writing  in  that  behalf  to  a 
justice,  the  justice  shall  appoint  by  notice  in 
writing  a  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of  the 
application,  and  shall  cause  the  notice  to  be 
delivered  to  the  applicant,  and  a  copy  cf  the 
application  and  of  the  notice  to  be  delivered  to 
the  superintendent  of  police."  In  that  case  also 
the  appeal  might  be  by  a  woman  detained  in 
the  hospital  to  the  examining  surgeon  who  had 
sent  her  there,  if  he  has  the  power  of  acting  as  a 
magistrate.  I  was  asked  whether  I  knew  of  any 
such  case,  and  I  said  I  did  not.  I  am  aware  that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  short  time  ago  the 
Home  Secretary  said,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  been  ajiipointed 
as  magistrates  had  all  said  that  they  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  refuse  to  act  in  any  case  of  their 
own ;  but  I  was  pointing  out  what  might  be,  and 
I  felt  it  to  be  of  the  more  importance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  evidence  that  was  given  by 
Sir.  Parsons,  one  of  those  three  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  appointing  examining  surgeons 
magistrates  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  act  in  their  own  cases. 

7053.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three 
cases  in  which  examining  surgeons  have  been 
appointed  magistrates  ? — I  believe  so. 

7054.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  are  not 
aware,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been 
any  case  in  which  the  examining  surgeon,  being 
also  a  magistrate,  has  acted  magisterially  ?  —1  am 
not  at  all  aware  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

7055.  You  do  not  know  that  such  a  case  has 
ever  occurred  ? — I  do  not  know  of  such  a  case 
having  occurred. 

7056.  It  would  be  obviously  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  a  man  should  take  upon 
himself  to  fill  both  positions.  No  man  acting 
judicially  in  this  country,  I  hope,  would  ever  do 
so  ? — In  that  particular  case,  but  after  the  strong 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  the  necessity 
of  their  being  appointed  magistrates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  exercise  magisterial  as  well 
as    professional    jurisdiction    in    those    cases,   I 
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Mr.  Osburne  Morgan — continued, 
should  shrink  from   saying  that  it  would  be  im- 
probable. 

7057.  Do  you  as  a  lawyer  s-uppose  that  any 
man  in  his  senses,  occupying  the  position  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  would  actually  hear  an 
appeal  as  a  magistrate  from  an  order  made 
by  himself  as  a  surgeon  ? — In  that  particular 
case  of  an  appeal  I  should  hope  and  believe 
that  no  one  would ;  but  I  would  refer  to  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Parsons 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

7058.  How  long  ago  was  that  evidence  given? 
—  It  was  the  House  of  Commons  Committee, 
the  first  Commons  Committee  on  the  subject,  the 
1869  Committee. 

7059.  That  was  12  years  ago,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Parsons  has  got  wiser  by  this  time,  but  surely 
the  danger  which  you  apprehend  is  a  very  slight 
one  ? — I  cannot  say  so. 

7060.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
statement  made  by  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt,  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  probably  you  are  aware 
that  his  attention  was  called  to  this  on  the  SOtli 
of  June,  and  this  is  the  report  of  whac  he  said, 
that  he  had  inquired  into  the  matier,  and  found 
that  the  three  gentlemen  in  question  were 
justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  assured  him  in  the 
most  explicit  uay  that  they  did  not  act  in  any 
case  conned  ed  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
and  that  they  would  think  it  highly  improper  to 
do  so.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  that 
statement  ?■— 1  am  very  glad  to  find  from  that 
statement  that  Mr.  Parsons,  at  all  events,  has 
changed  his  opinion.     I  only  refer  to  Mr.  Parson. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7061.  That  statement  was  given  on  the  15th 
•of  June,  Avas  it  not  ?— I  believe  so. 

7062.  Were  you  aware  of  that  statement  when 
you  made  the  statement  here  the  other  day  ? — 
Yes,  I  referred  to  it,  I  think  ;  I  did  just  this 
moment,  at  all  events. 

7063.  You  made  a  very  strong  statement  the 
other  day  ? — I  believe  all  I  said  is  completely 
justified. 

7064.  You  referred  to  those  three  gentlemen 
specially,  and  you  said  at  that  time  referring 
to  them:  "  I  think  the  question  of  ihree  surgeons 
having  been  made  magistrates  is  rather  important. 
The  whole  question  of  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  the  Acts  has  tended  to  concentration  into 
single  hands,  and  lately  three  of  the  examining 
surgeons  have  been  made  magistrates  (Mr. 
Parsons,  of  Portsmouth ;  Mr.  Pearl,  of  Windsor  ; 
and  Mr.  Aldridge,  of  Southampton).  Q.  Every 
one  of  whom  could  act  alone?  A.  Yes.  a  single 
justice  is  specially  allowed  to  adjudicate  in  all 
these  questions.  Q.  And  he  may  close  the 
ctiurt?  A.  And  he  may  close  the  court,  tie  is 
to  appoint  a  place,  and  he  might  appoint  that 
place  to  be  his  own  examinlng-room ;"  and  this 
statement  you  made  after  you  know  what  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  said? — Will  you  kindly 
read  the  following  quesiion  and  answer. 

7065.  Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
that  is  ever  done.  A.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is, 
but  I  say  it  is  quite  within  ihe  Act.  Q.  So  far 
as  the  Act  of  Parliament  goes,  a  single  justice 


.Sir  Henry  Wolff — continued, 
may  appoint  a  place,  and  that  place  may  be  his 
his  own  library  ?  A.  Y''es,  and  there  he  is  sole 
judge  of  I  he  fate  of  the  woman,  and  he  may 
decide  that  that  shall  be  a  closed  courtj  unless 
the  woman  specifically  objects."  AVhat  it  comes 
to  is  this ;  that  you  having  mentioned  the  name  of 
this  magistrate,  you  say  he  has  to  apjsoint  a 
place,  and  he  might  appoint  that  place  to  be  his 
own  examining  room,  notwithstanding  that  at 
that  time  you  knew  of  this  answer  which  was 
given  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  that  those  magis- 
trates had  positively  declared  in  the  most  explicit 
way,  that  they  did  not  act  in  any  case  connected 
with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  they 
would  think  it  highly  improper  to  do  so  ?  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

7066.  Then  you  know  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  answer? — I  had  seen  a  report  in  the  paper, 
certainly. 

7067.  Not  only  did  you  assume  in  your  answer 
that  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  would  act  in 
this  way,  but  you  omitted  to  say  that  they  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  would  not  in  any  case 
act  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — I  was 
merely  explaining  what  was  within  their  jjowers 
under  the  Acts. 

7068.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  say  nothing 
about  the  probability  of  those  gentlemen  acting; 
indeed,  from  your  answer,  1  should  rather  gather 
you  thought  it  was  probable  that  they  would  act, 
for  you  say  in  answer  to  the  question,"  Every  one 
of  whom  could  act  alone  ?  "  "  Yes,  a  single  justice 
is  specially  allowed  to  adjudicate  in  all  these 
questions.  (Q.)  And  he  may  close  the  court? 
— (^.)  Y^es,  and  he  may  close  the  court.  He  is  to 
appoint  a  place,  and  he  might  appoint  that  place 
to  be  his  own  examining  room."  You  see  the 
whole  point  of  the  answer  is  this,  that  these 
gentlemen  were  at  once  magistrates  and  examin- 
ing surgeons  ?■ — If  you  take  the  two  following 
questions  and  the  answers  as  well,  I  think  you 
will  see  that  the  whole  point  is  simply,  there  are 
gentlemen  put  in  a  position  under  the  Act  in 
which  abuse  is  possible  ;  and  my  argument  is 
that  in  England  we  ought  to  put  men  in  a  position 
in  which  abuse  of  any  kind  is  impossible,  or  as 
nearly  impossible  as  can  be. 

7069.  You  observe  that  you  speak  of  three 
particular  men  who  have  made  certain  statements 
which  you  have  now  heard  explained,  and  you 
suppose  that  men  are  capable  of  doing  things  which 
they  distinctly  and  in  the  most  explicit  manner 
declare  they  never  would  do  ? — I  must  very 
resjjectfully  deny  having  said  that  they  are 
capable  of  it ;  nothing  was  said  at  all  about  their 
being  capable  of  it. 

7070.  Y^ou  are  speaking  of  those  three  gentle- 
men, and  you  say  :  "  1  think  the  question  of  three 
surgeons  having  been  made  magistrates  is  rather 
important ;  the  whole  question  of  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  Acts  has  tended  to  concen- 
tration into  single  hands,  and  lately  three  of  the 
examining  surgeons  have  been  made  magis- 
trates," and  you  name  them,  and  say  that  every 
one  of  them  could  act  alone ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  one  of  those  three  men  could  act  by  him- 
self; then   your  answer,  which  I  have  no  fault 

to 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
to  find  with,  is,  "  Yes,  a  single  justice  is  specially 
allowed  to  adjudicate  in  all  these  questions ;  " 
and  then  my  question  is,  "  And  he  may  close  the 
court?"  and  your  answer  is,  "  And  he  may  close 
the  court.  He  is  to  appoint  a  place,  and  he  might, 
appoint  that  place  to  be  is  own  examining  room,'' 
that,  of  course,  refers  to  the  question  referred  to 
him,  because  nobody  but  a  surgeon  has  an  ex- 
amining room.  Then  you  say  that  this  single 
justice  might  himself  appoint  a  place ;  you  do 
not  suggest  that  he  has  ever  done  so,  but  it  is 
quite  within  the  Act.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  me  if  you  had  stated,  with  regard 
to  those  three  gentlemen  who  were  dragged  into 
the  controversy,  that  you  knew  that  those 
gentlemen  explicitly  declared  that  they  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  act  as  magistrates 
under  the  Acts ;  have  you  any  remark  to  make 
upon  that? — I  am  Cjuite  content  to  leave  the 
evidence  as  it  stands  if  the  whole  of  it  is  taken 
together. 

7071.  Of  course  this  is  a  material  fact  that,  at 
tlie  time  that  you  made  that  statement,  you  knew 
the  answer  of  Sir  "William  Harcourt ;  that  I 
take  you  to  admit.  Your  society  is  a  very  widely 
extended  one,  is  it  not,  judging  from  the  pros- 
pectus that  you  gave  me  the  other  day  as  regards 
your  branches  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7072.  I  presume  you  have  a  large  income,  have 
you  not? — Our  income  varies  from  year  to  year, 
consisting  of  voluntary  subscriptions  from  our 
members. 

7073.  You  have  a  very  perfect  organisation, 
and  j'ou  have  a  large  income,  because  you  seem 
to  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  many  of  the 
meetings  ;  have  all  the  meetings  that  have  been 
held  been  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  your 
society  ? — No.  I  said  that  the  meetings  were 
generally  partly  paid  for  locally  and  partly  with 
our  assistance,  but  that,  of  course,  the  funds 
themselves  coming  from  the  localities  in  many 
cases,  it  is  simply  a  sending  back  to  the  locality 
of  the  money  that  we  have  received  from  it. 

7074.  May  I  ask  what  the  income  of  your 
society  is  ? — Our  accounts  are  published  every 
3'ear,  and,  speaking  from  memory,  I  think  that 
it  vai'ies  I'rom  a  little  over  to  a  little  under  3,000 1. 
a  year. 

7075.  You  have  given  me  several  detailed 
cases  of  what  you  consider  to  be,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  You  have  also  given  the  Committee 
cases  of  gross  negligence ;  I  almost  call  it  of 
mala  fides  on  the  part  of  the  police  ;  but,  how- 
ever, you  know,  of  course,  as  a  lawyei",  that  gross 
negligence  is  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  mala 

fides;  but  I  will  not  say  cases  of  tiuda  fides,  but 
of  gross  negligence,  and  distinctly  illegal  acts  in 
the  shape  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  so  forth;  you 
having  this  large  income  at  your  disposal,  has  it 
never  struck  you  that  if  you  wish  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  these  Acts  you  might  select  some  of 
the  gross  cases  to  which  you  have  referred,  and 
bring  an  action  against  the  police  for  false  im- 
prisonment under  the  Act ;  would  not  such  a 
case,  if  you  could  bring  one  successful  case,  I  was 
almost  going  to  say  one  unsuccessful  case,  do  more 
to  shake  the  public-  confidence  in  the  Acts  than 
0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
all  the  petitions  and  all  the  public  meetings  that 
have  been  held  since  the  first  Act  was  passed. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  take  that  course? 
■ — Of  course  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  and  attention. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  a  public  meeting  does 
more  than  one  of  those  magistrate's  cases. 

7076.  Why  could  not  you  bring  the  matter 
before  a  British  jury  ;  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  would  have  had  everything  in  your 
favour,  and  that  you  could  have  got  a  verdict  if 
you  could  have  shown  up  one  of  those  cases,  and 
that  would  have  brought  an  amount  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  against  those  Acts,  the  weight  of 
which  nobody  could  possibly  withstand.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  speaking  for  myself, 
that  is  the  case,  and  assuming  that  one 
respectable  woman  were  proved  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  police  under  these  Acts,  it  would 
have  weighed  more  with  me  than  petitions  signed 
by  every  person  in  the  country,  or  all  the  meet- 
ings that  you  have  held.  Speaking  to  you  as  a 
lawyer,  you  are  aware  that  the  evidence  which 
you  have  produced  is  ex  parte  evidence,  and 
second-hand,  and  third-hand  evidence,  which  has 
never  been  subject  to  the  test  of  cross-examina- 
tion ;  surely  it  W'Ould  have  been  better  to 
have  had  one  single  witness  brought  into  open 
court  where  he  could  have  been  subjected  to 
what  you  and  I,  as  lawyers,  are  wont  to  consider 
as  the  only  fair  test  of  truth,  namely,  cross- 
examination  in  open  court.  Why  was  not  that 
done  ? — We  have  taken  many  opportunities  of 
bringing  the  question  before  maiiistrates,  which 
is  the  first  thing  that  we  can  do,  and  we  have 
succeeded  in  many  of  those  cases,  and  I  have 
handed  in  reports  of  our  success.  I  have  handed 
in  reports  of  several  cases  in  which  accusations 
have  been  brought  by  the  police,  and  have  been 
dismissed,  and  girls  have  been  relieved.  And 
with  regard  to  bringing  an  action  I  gave,  as  care- 
fully as  I  could,  my  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  42nd  clause  of  the  Act,  I  think  it  is,  practi- 
cally secures  immunity  for  those  men  from  an 
action  for  any  conduct,  however  illegal  it  is, 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  show  actual  mala 
fides. 

ion.  Let  me  read  the  section  to  you  :  "  In  any 
action  "  brought  against  the  police  for  false 
imprisonment,  '•  the  defendant  may  plead  gene- 
rally that  the  act  ccmiplained  of  was  done  in  pursu- 
ance or  execution,  or  intended  execution  of  this 
Act,  and  give  this  Act  and  the  special  matter  in 
evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon."  I  will 
put  this  case  to  you  :  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  some  of  the  charges  which  you  have  brought 
against  the  police  almost  amount  to  such  a  case. 
Take  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  who,  upon 
no  ground  at  all,  or  upon  the  most  flimsy  and 
unsubstantial  grounds,  is  stopped  by  a  police- 
man and  brought  before  the  magistrate,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  if  that  policeman  were,  in  an 
action  brought  against  him,  to  plead  generally 
that  he  took  up  an  innocent  and  respectable 
woman  without  inquiring  into  her  case,  "  in  pur- 
suance, or  execution,  or  intended  execution  of 
this  Act,"  that  would  be  a  good  plea  ? — Of  course 
no  policeman  would  ever  be  such  a  fool  as  to  put 
a  T)lea  in  that  shape. 

X  X  7078.  The 
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7078.  The  Act  of  Parliament  allows  such  a 
plea  ? — Then,  of  course,  the  policeman  would 
plead  that  he  did  make  careful  inquiry,  and  that 
in  good  faith  he  believed  himself  to  have  cause 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  had  done  it 
bond  fide,  in  the  intended  execution  of  his  duty, 
and  that  plea,  unless  it  was  disbelieved  by  the 
jury,  would  entitle  him  to  a  verdict. 

7079.  He  would  plead  that  he  had  made  care- 
ful inquiry,  and  of  course  the  issue  would  at 
once  be  raised  whether  the  inquiry  was  careful 
or  not.  AVe  all  know  what  careful  inquiries 
mean,  and,  of  course  the  jury  would  take  their  own 
•view  of  them,  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
no  jury  in  the  world,  unless  the  policeman 
was  prepared  to  prove,  by  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  he  had  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  "the  woman  was  not  of  respectable 
character,  would  hold  his  conduct  to  be  justi- 
fied?—There  are  various  other  circumstances 
which  render  an  action  almost  impossible.  In 
proportion  to  the  respectability  of  the  woman,  so 
is  her  anxiety,  if  ariy  question  arises,  not  to 
bring  it  into  court,  but  to  sink  into  the  privacy 
from" which  she  has  been  dragged;  and  to  find 
a  good  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  person  will- 
ing to  submit  herself  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  odium  of  such  an  action,  is  a  very  difficult 
thing. 

7080.  The  cases  which  you  have  referred  to 
have  been  cases  of  respectable  women,  or  at  least 
of  women  who  do  not  properly  come  within  the 
Acts,  but  who  have  been  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates with  the  view  to  being  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  ;  those  are  the  cases 
which  you  have  mentioned  ? — The  cases  of  many 
women  who  were  not  prostitutes,  but  who  would 
not  have  that  sort  of  sympathy  from  the  public 
that  they  have  in  regard  to  a  woman  who  is  a 
perfectly  respectable  woman,  and  who  has  been 
improperly  dealt  with  by  the  police.  The  great 
object  of  those  cases  was  to  show  the  necessity 
of  a  definition  of  the  term  "  common  prostitute," 
and  that  the  absence  of  that  definition  tends  to 
make  prostitutes  of  all  women  who  are  on  the 
border  line,  as  Inspector  Anniss  called  it. 

7081.  Do  I  gather  from  your  statement  that 
you  believe  there  are  cases  of  respectable  women 
who  might  have  brought  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment against  a  police  constable  under  these 
Acts,  but  who  may  have  been  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy  or  modesty? — I  have 
not  sufficient  details  of  any  case  to  answer  that 
question  positively,  and  I  would  rather  not  do 
so  without  being  able  to  verify  the  facts ;  but  I 
should  think  it  very  odd  if  such  cases  had  not 
happened  from  the  cases  that  I  do  know  of. 

7082.  I  am  not  speaking  of  cases  where  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a  woman  to  take  the  first  step ; 
in  these  cases  it  is  the  police  constable  who  takes 
the  first  step,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  who  was  desii'ous  of  keeping  her  character, 
would,  if  she  had  been  subjected  to  this  degrad- 
ing treatment,  have  induced  her  to  carry  the 
thing  further,  and  to  clear  her  character  by 
bringing  the  matter  before  a  jury  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  one's  common  experience. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

7083.  Of  course  the  difficulty  which  I  have 
felt  in  dealing  with  all  the  cases  which  you  have 
mentioned  is,  as  you  will  admit  yourself,  that  the 
statements  are  entirely  ex  parte  and  we  must 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth? — I  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  \>j  ex  parte  when  com- 
pared with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  for 
the  Acts.  My  most  ex  parte  statements  have  been 
exactly  on  a  par  with  tlie  majority  of  the  evidence 
given  on  the  other  side ;  but  a  large  number  of 
my  cases  have  been  reported  cases,  heard  in  court, 
where  the  witnesses  have  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  cross-examination,  and  where  the  result  has 
been  rhe  failure  of  the  police  in  their  contention. 

7084.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  state- 
ments on  both  sides  are  not  ei  parte ;  indeed  that  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  thatwe  have  to  deal  with; 
but  with  regard  to  the  cases  before  the  magis- 
trates, the  only  thing  that  you  have  proved  is 
that,  in  some  cases,  and  of  course  you  have 
picked  out  the  best  ca?es  that  you  could  find, 
charges  have  been  make  against  those  women 
which  have  not  been  sustained;  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  you  might  have  gone  further  than 
that,  and  if,  as  you  say,  the  conduct  of  the  police 
had  been  absolutely  illegal  from  beginning  to  end, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  ob- 
tained the  verdict  of  a  jurj^,  or  as  to  the  question  of 
law,  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  BenchDi vision  upon 
the  subject  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  anxi- 
ously looked  for  an  opportunity,  and  we  have 
found  it  to  be  extremely  difficult,in  fact  impossible; 
but  I  should  like  also  to  be  allowed  to  add  that,  to 
my  mind,  those  abuses  are  matters  of  comparative 
Indiffi'rence,  because,  in  England,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  irresponsible  discretion  will  be 
abused,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  law  to 
provide  guarantees  against  such  abuse  ;  and  when 
I  have  once  shown  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
Acts  is  open  to  the  possibility  of  these  grave 
abuses,  I  have  said  enough  to  destroy  it  before 
an  audience  of  English  lawyers,  especially,  or  of 
any  Englishmen. 

7085.  Without  any  evidence  at  all  that  the 
Acts  have  been  abused  ? — I  should  say  without 
any  evidence  of  actual  abuse. 

7086.  These  Acts  have  been  in  operation  for 
15  years ;  are  you  able  to  point  to  any  case, 
except  the  cases  which  j'ou  have  mentioned,  in 
which  the  Acts  have  been  abused  '. — I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  could  have  found  others,  but  I 
thought  that  I  had  produced  sufficient,  and  as  I 
say,  I  myself  place  comparatively  little  import- 
ance upon  that  branch  of  the  investigation. 

7087.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  those 
cases  which  you  have  quoted  are  strongly  denied 
by  the  jwlice  force  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  that  thev 
are. 

7088.  You  stated  that  the  action  of  the  police 
under  these  Acts  was  altogether  unconstitutional 
and  illegal,  and  I  think  you  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  an  argument  from  your 
counsel,  they  would  have  decided  in  your  favour? 
— I  stated  that  I  believed  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  would  decide  that  the  examination  of 
the  person  of  a  woman  against  her  will,  even 
under  a  magistrate's  order,  amounts  to  an  in- 
decent assault. 

7089.   Surely 
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7089.  Surely  that  is  a  question  of  law  which 
might,  without  any  difficulty,  be  tried  at  once,  not 
before  a  jury,  but  before  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion; and  if  the  thing  were  illegal,  you  could 
bring  it  to  a  point  immediately  and  get  a  decision 
upon  it  ? — We  have  not  found  it  easy  to  get  a 
case  even  of  that  kind ;  but  I  have  stated  what 
is  my  own  individual  opinion. 

7090.  What  strikes  me  as  a  little  strange  is, 
that  you  should  entertain  those  strong  convictions 
as  to  the  absolute  illegality  of  what  I  suj)pose  is 
done  every  day  by  the  metropolitan  police,  and 
yet  you  should  never  have  thought  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  an  issue  by  having  it  tried  in  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  possible  before  a  court 
of  justice? — An  action  against  any  public  official 
in  England  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  an 
extremely  expensive  matter.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  such  actions,  and  I  can  say  that  in 
the  very  strongest  way  1  should  be  very  sorry 
to  commence  an  action  in  which  I  did  not  feel  per- 
fectly certain  of  being  able  to  get  a  verdict  by 
reliable  evidence,  especiallj'  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
depending,  as  it  must  do,  upon  a  rather  low  class 
of  witnesses;  that  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing. 

7091.  Excuse  me,  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  quite 
understand  me.  I  think  that  the  issue  which  1 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  raise  is  not  an 
issue  of  fact  at  all,  but  an  issue  of  law.  I 
believe  that  you  laid  it  down  that  every  act  done 
by  the  police  against  a  woman  in  invitam  was 
illegal,  and  if  that  was  so,  of  course  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  prove  that  the 
woman  had  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  if  your  view  be  right,  the 
whole  action  of  the  police  would  be  illegal,  and 
therefore  judgment  would  necessarily  be  given  for 
you? — But  I  should  have  to  prove  something  that 
takes  place  in  the  examining-room  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  were  accused.  There  would 
be  three  or  four  people,  certainly  three,  the  ex- 
amining surgeon,  the  inspector  of  police,  and  a 
matron  of  some  kind ;  and  the  only  witness  on 
the  other  side  would  be  the  accused  woman,  who 
probably  Avould  not  be  a  woman  of  good  cha- 
racter, That  alone  would  make  it  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing.  But  I  must  admit  that  this  strong 
view  of  the  illegality  of  these  examinations  is  one 
which  I  have  only  arrived  at  quite  recently,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  far  my  view  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  other  lawyers  with  whom  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  and  acting  in  these 
matters. 

7092.  At  any  rate,  I  must  take  it  that  you, 
having  this  strong  view  as  to  the  illegality  of  all 
the  proceedings  under  the  Acts,  have  not  thought 
projDer  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  a  judi- 
cial decision  ? — First  of  all,  I  did  not  say  that  all 
the  proceedings  under  the  Acts  are  illegal ;  I 
say  that  a  particular  class  of  examinations  is. 

7093.  What  class  of  examinations  do  you 
mean  ? — The  examination  of  an  unwilling  wo- 
man. 

7094.  Supposing  the  case  that  you  put  of  the 
examination  of  a  woman  not  willing  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  if  that  woman  simply  stated  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  be  examined,  I  should  have 
thought  that  no  evidence  the  other  way  would 
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have  been  of  any  use  ? — But  I  apprehend  that 
it  would  be  evidence  on  the  other  side  for  the 
surgeon  to  say  that  she  never  said  at  the  time 
that  she  was  unwilling,  or  for  tlie  policeman  or 
for  the  matron  to  say  so. 

7095.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  woman  brought 
by  force  and  struggling  before  the  magistrate  ; 
in  that  case  there  would  be  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  involuntariness  of  the  submission  ?— I  am 
not  aware  of  cases  of  women  being  brought  by 
force  before  the  magistrates. 

7096.  The  mere  fact  of  a  woman  saying  "  I 
will  not  go,"  and  saying  that  before  two  or  three 
witnesses  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  raise  this 
great  constitutional  question  on  which  you  seem 
to  have  so  strong  an  opinion  ? — After  what  has 
now  occurred,  if  I  find  that  my  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  others  whom  T  respect,  I  shall  be  all 
the  more  anxious  to  find  a  test  case  and  take  it 
before  the  court. 

7097.  However,  I  am  to  take  it  that,  although 
these  Acts  have  been  15  years  in  operation,  the' 
only  cases  of  their  abuse  that  you  can  cite  to  us 
are  the  cases  which  you  have  quoted,  and  whicli 
you  admit  are  denied  substantially  by  the  police 
on  the  other  side  ? — No,  they  are  cases  in  which 
the  police  have  been  defeated  in  the  courts. 
You  say  that  they  have  denied  them,  but  I  say 
that  some  of  the  most  important  cases  that  I  have 
brought  forward  are  cases  where  the  police  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  before  the  court  and 
has  been  sifted,  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
wanting. 

7098.  But  they  are  cases  where  there  has  been 
from  the  statements  that  you  have  produced  at 
any  rate,  some  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  police  ? 
— Yes. 

7099.  And  those  which  you  have  cited  are  all 
the  cases  which  you  can  produce  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  they  are  all  that  I  could  produce ;  of 
course  I  selected  what  I  considered  to  be  some  of 
the  most  striking  cases. 

7100.  You  have  either  heard  or  read  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  you  probably  know  that  in 
every  single  case  of  the  witnesses  whom  I  ex- 
amined, one  of  the  first  questions  1  asked  them 
was,  whether  they  were  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  a  respectable  woman  had  been  brought 
under,  or,  sought  to  be  brought  under  the  Act, 
and  one  and  all  of  them  stated  that  they  knew  of 
no  such  case  ;  and  they  added  that  if  any  such 
case  had  occurred  they  must  have  known  of  it ; 
are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I  believe  so ;  but  that 
does  not  in  the  least  answer  my  great  objection 
to  the  system,  which  is  that  it  treats  illegally 
and  degradingly  people  who  are  not  respect- 
able. 

7101.  That  of  course  is  an  argument  against 
the  Acts,  which  requires  no  evidence,  and  is 
founded  simply  upon  the  nature  of  the  Acts  them- 
selves ? — I  argue  that  it  is  very  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  experience,  especially,  of  the 
Rescue  Society,  which  is  that  the  women  who 
have  been  subjected  to  the  Acts  are  so  very  much 
more  difficult  to  reclaim,  that  they  are  so  de- 
graded, that  the  remnants  of  womanhood  seem  to 
have  been  stamjDed  out  of  them. 

7102.  You  said,  did  you  not,   that  the  term 
X  X  2  "  common 
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"  common  prostitute  "  was  a  term  unknown  to 
the  English   Law? — No,  I  said  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  ever  having  been  defined. 

7103.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  is  one 
■which  constantly  occures  in  Acts  of  Parliament  ? 
— No,  I  think  that  the  term  "  common  prostitute  " 
is  not  found  in  many  Acts. 

7104.  I  have  found  it  in  three  or  four  ;  first  of 
all  it  occurs  in  the  Vagrant  Act  of  1824,  the  5 
Geo.  4,  cap.  83? — Yes,  it  does  in  Section  3  ;  I 
have  a  note  of  it  here  ;  it  says,  "  Every  common 
prostitute  wandering  in  the  public  streets  or 
public  highways  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort, 
and  behaving  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner," 
shall,  on  conviction  before  a  justice,  be  sentenced 
to  one  month's  hard  labour. 

7105.  That  is  56  years  ago,  and  of  course  it  must 
have  been  necessary  very  often  for  the  magis- 
trates, acting  upon  that  section,  to  nscertain  wiiat 
is  the  meaning  of  "common  prostitute"? — The 
coupling  of  the  term  "  common  prostitute  "  with 
behaving  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner  is  of 
very  great  assistance  to  the  magistrate. 

7106.  In  order  to  a  conviction,  not  only  must 
the  person  behave  in  a  riotous  and  indecent 
manner,  but  she  must  also  be  a  common  pros- 
titute ? — Yes. 

7107.  Nobody  could  ever  be  committed  or 
dealt  W'ith  under  that  section  unless  she  wiis  a 
"  common  prostitute  "  ? — Not  under  that  section, 
certainly. 

7108.  Therefore,fornearly 57  yearsithas  been 
the  duty  of  English  magistrates  to  find  out  and 
determine  what  a  "  common  prostituie  "  is?— Cer- 
tainly; I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  "  common  prostitutes  "  were  defined,  under 
that  section,  in  avery  much  more  restricted  manner 
than  has  been  the  case  under  the  Contagious 
Disenses  Acts.  The  evidence  teems  with  proofs 
of  that.  The  question  whether  a  woman  living 
with  one  man  to  whom  she  is  not  married,  is  or  is 
not  a  conamon  prostitute,  is  one  which  has  been 
discussed  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
varying  definitions  which  I  quoted  from  the 
officers  under  the  Acts,  show  that  there  is  great 
doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

7109.  I  thought  that  their  evidence  rather 
went  to  show  that,  although  there  was  no  defini- 
tion, there  would  be  only  one  conception  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  as  to  what  a  "  common  prosti- 
tute "  was  ;  and  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  this  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  57  years  ago,  in  which  the 
term  occurred,  and  which  must  have  been  acted 
upon,  probably,  thousands  of  times ;  I  pre- 
sume you  will  admit  that  the  magistrates  acting 
under  that  section  must  have  had  some  clear 
idea  in  their  own  minds  as  to  what  a  "  common 
prostitute  "  was  ?— No  doubt  everyone  has  an 
idea  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  it  means. 

7110.  When  a  particular  term  has  been  used 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  been  con- 
stantly acted  upon,  you  would  presume,  would 
yon  not,  that  there  is  some  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  thnt  term  ? — 1  should  have  said 
that  what  had  been  hitherto  understood  by  the 
term  is  not  accepted  by  any  means  universally  by 
those  administering  this  Act. 

7111.  Should  you  not  have  thought  that  In- 
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spector  Anniss's  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
"  common  prostitute,"  that  is  to  say,  a  woman 
who  resorted  to  brothels,  and  who  solicited  men, 
was  a  very  f  lir  definition  of  the  term  "  com- 
mon prostitute  "  ? — I  would  rather  not,  off-hand 
in  this  way,  give  what  1  should  consider  to  be 
a  satisffictory  definition  of  such  a  term  as  that, 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  enormous  import- 
ance of  the  definition  under  this  system.  The 
whole  future  and  character  of  a  woman  depends 
upon  it.  It  is  an  entirely  different  thing  fi-om 
the  punishment  of  indecent  behaviour  by  a 
"  common  prostitute  "  in  the  streets. 

7112.  Without  requiring  a  definition,  surely 
there  are  certain  tests  which  the  magistrates  are 
in  the  habit  of  applying  under  these  Acts  to 
women  brought  before  them,  as  to  whether  they 
are  "common  prostitutes"  or  not? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  magistrates  tave  such  tests. 

7113.  Of  course,  this  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  must  be  acted  upon,  and  as  you  are  aware 
books  have  been  written  upon  it  ;  Avould  you 
not  agree  that  the  term  "common  prostitute,"  is 
one  which  would  convey  a  very  clear  idea,  and 
the  same  idea,  to  most  people? — My  impression 
is  that  magistrates  in  their  summary  jurisdiction 
rely  upon  the  testimony  of  policemen.  They  ask 
the  policeman,  "  Is  this  woman  a  common  ])rosti- 
tute  ?"  and  if  the  policeman  says,  "  Yes,  she  is," 
my  belief  is  that  the  magistrates  as  a  rule  accept 
that  as  conclusive. 

7114.  Then  in  fact  you  are  bi'ingiug  a  much 
stronger  allegation  against  the  Vagrant  Act  than 
against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  because 
you  seem  to  assume  in  the  case  of  the  Vagrant 
Act  that  the  magistrate  merely  says  to  the 
policeman,  "  Is  this  woman  a  common  pi-osti- 
tute?"  They  would  hardly  say  to  the  police 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  "  Is  she  a 
common  prostitute  ?''— I  should  be  rather  sur-' 
prised  if  hundreds  of  orders  have  not  been  given 
upon  the  simple  evidence  that  she  was  known  to 
be  a  common  prostitute,  and  not  upon  any  positive 
evidence  of  her  calling. 

7115.  I  thought  you  implied  that  the  looseness 
of  language  belonged  not  to  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  but  to  the  Vagrant  Act  ? — I  began  with 
the  practice  of  the  magistrates  in  their  summary 
jurisdiction  relating  to  the  common  prostitutes, 
and  what  I  was  thinking  of  at  that  moment  was 
cases  which  I  happen  to  have  heard  myself  in  the 
police  courts  in  London,  when  waiting  for  a  case 
to  come  on.  Questions  as  to  the  character  of  a 
woman  have  been  raised  not  unfrequently,  and 
that  has  often  been  the  question  put  to  the  police- 
man, and  it  is  the  answer  from  the  policeman 
which  is  accepted. 

7116.  There  is  another  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  10  &  11  Vict, 
c.  89,  and  Section  28  of  which  imposes  i:)enalties  on 
jiersons  harbouring  prostitutes.  You  will  agree, 
I  suppose,  that  as  that  is  an  Act  of  I'arliament 
which  would  bear  very  hardly  upon  wonien  by  de- 
j)riving  them  of  the  chance  of  getting  refreshment, 
it  would  be  necessary  I'or  the  magistrates  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  to  ascertain  whether  the  woman  to 
whom  refreshment  w.assupijlied  was  a  common  pros- 
titute or  not? — ^Yes,  but  there  again  there  is  another 
clause  which  has  a  very  great  and  modifying  effect, 

because 
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because  it  is  "  every  common  prostitute  or  night 
w.ilker  loitering  and  importuning  passengei-s 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution ;"  I  am  quoting 
the  section  of  this  very  Act  that  you  are  refer- 
ring to.  _ 

7117.  Section  35,  I  think,  imposes  a  penalty 
upon  those  harbouring  prostitutes ;  however,  I 
will  refer  you  to  the  later  Act,  the  Licensing 
Act  of  1872,  the  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  94?— Yes, 
that  was  Lord  Aberdare's  Act. 

7118.  Section  14  imposes  severe  penalties, 
does  it  not,  upon  persons  supplying  drink  to 
reputed  prostitutes  ? — It  is  not  merely  for  sup- 
plying drink ;  there  again  the  nature  of  the 
offence  renders  it  very  much  more  easy  to  define. 
It  says,  "  If  any  licensed  person  knowingly  per- 
mits his  premises  to  be  the  habitual  resort  of  or 
place  of  meeting  of  reputed  prostitutes,  whether 
the  object  of  their  so  resorting  or  meeting  is  or 
is  not  prostitution."  So  that  all  that  is  to  be 
proved,  is  not  that  the  women  are  prostitutes, 
but  that  they  are  reputed  prostitutes ;  and  you 
need  not  even  prove  that  they  go  to  the  plkce 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 

711!}.  One  would  have  thought  that  "  reputed 
prostitute  "  was  a  much  vaguer  term  than  "com- 
mon prostitute  "  ? — I  am  not  defending  the  Act ; 
I  am  pointing  out  the  distinction. 

7120.  But  you  would  agree  that  those  three 
Acts  of  Parliament  show  that  from  time  to  time 
the  word  "  common  prostitute  "  or  "  reputed 
prostitute ''  has  been  introduced  into  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  has  been  assumed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  mean  a  well-defined  class  of  persons 
about  whose  existence  or  characteristics  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  determining? — -Precisely 
so.  I  had  myself  made  a  note  of  all  these  Acts,  in 
order  to  point  out  how  completely  it  was  under 
other  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  not  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  that  the  ordering  of 
our  streets,  and  the  regulation  of  public-houses, 
is  secured  by  the  police. 

7121.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  under  any  of 
those  Acts  to  bring  proof  to  show  that  she  was  a 
prostitute? — Of  couxse  the  magistrate's  mind 
must  be  satisfied. 

7122.  And  that  would  involve  an  inquiry  as 
to  what  was  meant  by  a  "  common  prostitute  "? 
— An  inquiry  in  the  magistrate's  mind ;  he  must 
be' satisfied,  of  course. 

7123.  Therefore,  in  other  words,  for  57  years 
the  magistrates  of  England  must  have  had 
brought  before  their  minds  the  question  of  what 
is  the  meaning  of  "  common  prostitute"  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  the  magistrates  of  England  are 
in  the  habit  of  carefully  considering  the  definition 
of  all  the  terms  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

7X24.  The  reason  why  I  ask  you  this  question 
is,  that  I  rather  gathered  from  your  evidence  that 
the  present  was  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  in 
which  the  magistrate  was  called  upon  in  this 
summary,  way  to  decide  what  a  "  common  prosti- 
tute "  was  ? — No,  I  never  intended  to  intimate 
that  at  all.  I  merely  say  that  in  order  to  prevent 
this  Act  working  injustice,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  this  Act  the  term  defined. 

7125.  "Why  should  it  be  more  necessary  to 
have  it  defined  in  tiiis  Act  than  in  the  Vagrant 
Act  ?— I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Vagrant 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
Act  would  be  very  much   improved  by  a  defini- 
tion also  of  the  term. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler. 

7126.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  all  these  Acts 
something  over  and  above  the  fact  of  prostitution 
has  to  be  proved? — In  all  the  cases  that  we  have 
now  been  considering,  something  in  addition  ha.s 
to  be  proved. 

7127.  And  that  being  once  proved  goes  a  long 
way  to  help  the  magistrates  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  law? — Yes,  of  course  it  does  help 
the  mgaistrates;  and  it  is  also  important  to  observe 
that  it  is  an  act  which  has  to  be  proved  under 
all  these  Acts,  while  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  it  is  the  status  of  the  woman  that  has 
to  be  proved,  and  no  act  need  be  proved  except 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  coming  from  outside 
into  a  subjected  district. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7128.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Fowler  says,  that 
some  further  act  must  be  proved,  but  in  addition 
to  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  that  a 
woman  is  a  prostitute.  The  Chairman  suggests 
that  a  woman  might  be  a  virago,  behaving  in  a 
noisy  and  improper  way  in  the  street.  In  such  a 
case  you  would  have  plus  that,  to  prove  her  a  pros- 
titute ? — I  think  that  a  virago  acting  indecently 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  considered  and  dealt 
with  as  if  she  was  a  prostitute. 

7129.  Even  if  she  was  quite  a  virtuous 
woman?  — I  say  a  virago  acting  indecently. 

7130.  You  admit  that  in  the  case  of  other  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  which  this  term  "  common 
prostitute"  occurs,  the  magistrates  must  have 
before  them  the  question  whether  a  particular 
woman  comes  within  M'hatever  definition  they 
have  in  their  own  minds?- — They  are  the  Acts 
which  we  have  quoted. 

7131.  You  speak  of  this  as  a  case]of  exceptional 
legislation  ;  are  you  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge 
man  ? — No,  I  am  a  London  man. 

7132.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  have  very  ex- 
ceptional legislation  for  prostitutes,  and  that  the 
proctors  and  pro-proctors  have  exceedingly  ex- 
tensive powers  over  the  women  of  the  town  ? — I 
know  that  they  have. 

7133.  Very  much  larger  ]iowers  than  these 
Acts  give  over  women  brought  within  their  opera- 
tion, excepting  that  they  cannot  be  detained  in 
hospital  ?  —  Those  powers  are  in  themselves 
strictly  special  and  exceptional  powers,  and  I  might 
say  that  they  come  down  from  the  olden  days, 
when  in  fact  the  universities  were  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  ihej^  are  remnants  of  tlie  old 
ecclesiastical  law  applied  to  morals. 

7134.  Very  likely  the  Acts  which  we  are 
talking  of  were  then  confined  to  what  are  called 
women  of  the  town  or  prostitutes ''. — I  have  not 
seen  the  Acts ;  I  have  only  a  very  general  know- 
ledge of  them. 

7135.  PerhajDS  you  are  not  aware  that  if  a 
proctor  took  up  a  woman  of  the  town,  a  respect- 
able woman  or  a  woman  who  could  not  be 
proved  to  be  a  common  prostitute,  he  would  be 
liable  to  that  proceeding  which  1  was  recommend- 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
ing  to  you  just  now,  that  is  to  say,  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  how  he 
could  be  protected. 

7136.  He  would  not  be  protected  at  all;  surely 
you  know  as  a  lawyer,  or  at  least  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  cases  at  Cambridge,  where  quite  respect- 
able girls  have  been  taken  by  the  proctor  for 
prostitutes,  and  the  very  moment  the  mistake 
has  been  discovered  the  proctor  has  attempted  to 
make  amends,  but  an  action  has  been  brought,  and 
the  parties  have  got  substantial  damages?  — I  do 
not  know  of  such  a  case;  I  think  a  few  years  ago 
I  recollect  hearing  of  one. 

7137.  In  the  case  of  that  power,  as  in  the  case 
given  to  the  polic?,  by  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  the  whole  hinge  of  the  process  is  that  the 
woman  is  of  loose  character  or  a  prostitute,  and 
of  course  the  very  moment  that  the  proctors  or 
the  police  exceed  their  powers,  either  in  the  one 
case  or  the  other,  they  are  outside  the  protection 
of  the  Acts  ? — No,  I  think  not,  under  the  special 
protecting  clause  42. 

7138.  I  cannot  accept  that  for  a  moment; 
surely  you  cannot  mean  that  section  42  would 
exempt  them ;  you  do  not  mean  to  carry  it  to 
this  extent,  if  you  read  the  section  again? — Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  if  a  policeman  com- 
mitted an  outrage  against  all  common  sense  and 
common  honesty,  an  action  might  not  be  main- 
tained against  hiin,  but  these  are  picked  police, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  eminently  moderate 
and  cautious  men. 

7139.  And  so  are  proctors,  and  yet  they  make 
mistakes,  and  when  they  make  a  mistake  they 
pay  for  it'/ — I  have  no  knowledge  whether  ?i 
a  proctor  has  greater  protection  than  a  policeman 
or  less. 

7140.  Let  us  look  at  the  protection  afforded 
by  this  42nd  section  of  this  Act :  "  In  any  such 
action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally  that 
the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  pursuance,  or 
execution,  or  Intended  execution  of  this  Act,  and 
give  this  Act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence 
at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon."  If  a  policeman 
saw  a  respectable  woman  one  night  walking  in 
company  with  her  brother,  and  the  next  night  in 
company  with  her  lover,  the  person  to  whom  she 
was  engaged,  and  he  went  up  to  her  and 
brought  her  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
and  she  was  subjected  to  a  gross  insult  in  con- 
sequence, do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
if  the  woman  brought  an  action  against  the 
policeman,  that  policeman  could  plead  simply  that 
he  had  taken  up  that  woman  in  pursuance,  or 
execution,  or  intended  execution  of  the  Act. 
Supposing  he  put  that  plea  upon  the  paper,  and 
he  simply  said,  "  I  took  up  this  young  lady  in 
execution,  or  in  intended  execution,  of  tjie  Con- 
tawious  Diseases  Act,  and  that  plea  was  put 
down  for  argument  before  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  would  the  court  hold  that  to  be  a 
good  plea? — I  think  you  have  begun  by  supposing 
an  impossible  case,  because  a  policeman  under 
these  Acts  has  no  power  to  take  up  at  all. 

7141.  I  beg  your  pardon;  he  may  summon? 
— But  that  makes  all  the  difference,  because  he 
must    summon   her,  and    then    the    respectable 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 

woman  goes  before  the  magistrate,  and  if  the 
magistrate  makes  an  order  there  is  protection  for 
the  policeman ;  and  if  the  magistrate  dismisses 
the  order,  the  probability  is  that  upon  that  the 
policeman  would  be  able  to  say  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Parson  specially  said  that  the 
great  object  of  having  the  examining  surgeon  a 
magistrate  was,  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  to 
the  policeman,  "  You  have  made  a  little  mistake 
here." 

7142.  Of  course  I  am  putting  an  extreme 
case ;  take  the  case  I  have  supposed  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  one  day  walking  with  her  brother, 
and  the  next  day  with  another  brother,  and  the 
third  day  with  hex  fiance;  a  policeman  seeing 
that  woman  in  the  company  of  three  different 
men  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
woman  is  walking  with  different  men  ;  he 
summons  her  before  the  magistrates  ;  she  re- 
fuses to  attend  ;  the  magistrate  makes  a  com- 
pulsory order  for  her  attendance,  and  she  is 
brought  by  force  before  the  magistrate  and 
locked  up,  as  of  course  might  happen,  or  sup- 
posing she  refuses  to  attend,  as  she  would  be 
justified  in  doing,  and  the  magistrate  makes  an 
order  for  her  committal,  what  would  happen? — 
The  magistrate  would  make  an  order  for  her 
attendance,  and  in  her  absence  the  magistrate 
could  make  an  order  for  her  compulsory  ex- 
amination. 

7143.  But  supposing  she  refuses  to  attend 
that  examination,  what  then? — The  next  stage 
of  the  procedure  is  a  summons  for  refusing  to 
attend. 

7144.  The  woman  whose  case  I  have  taken  as 
an  illustration  simply  says,  when  she  is  served 
with  a  summons,  "  I  shall  not  obey  it."  That 
process  is  gone  through,  she  is  summoned,  and 
she  does  not  appear;  and  the  magistrate  makes  a 
compulsory  order  for  her  examination.  Of  course, 
confident  in  her  own  virtue,  she  does  not  appear; 
and  he  then  makes  an  order  for  her  committal, 
and  we  will  say  that  the  woman  brings  her  action 
for  false  imj^risonment  probably,  against  the 
police  o  r  against  the  magistrate ;  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  in  that  case  the  magistrate  or  the 
policeman  could  put  upon  the  record  this  plea, 
that  the  act  complained  of,  that  is  to  say,  taking 
up  a  perfectly  virtuous  woman,  was  done  in  pur- 
suance or  intended  execution  of  ihis  Act,  and 
that  any  court  in  England  would  hold  that  to  be 
a  good  plea? — I  think  it  would  be  held  that  the 
woman  had  brought  it  upon  herself,  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  in  the  first  instance  of  appearing 
before  the  magistrate  ;  that  that  was  her  proper 
course  to  have  taken  ;  that  she  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  proper  course;  and  therefore  had 
brought  it  upon  herself. 

7145.  Supposing  she  did  attend  before  the 
magistrate,  and  supposing  that  the  policeman  had 
given  evidence  that  he  had  seen  this  woman 
walking  with  three  different  men,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  the  magistrate  therefore  made 
an  order  for  her  examination,  and  she  re- 
fused to  comply  with  that  order,  and  he  com- 
mitted her  to  prison,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
lady  was  the  sister,  say,  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  court  in 
England  would  listen  to  such  a  plea  as  that  for 
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Ml-.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
a  moment  ? — I  do  not  know  what  might  be  the 
case  of  a  relative  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  but 
I  think  that  an  ordinary  shop-girl  under  those 
circumstances  would  have  very  little  chance  of 
getting  a  verdict. 

7146.  Do  youreally  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  vir- 
tuous shop-girl  would  have  no  chance  whatsoever, 
but  that  her  action  would  break  down  upon  this 
plea  ? — You  are  supposing  a  case  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  formal  hearing  before  a  magistrate, 
and  the  magistrate  having  called  for  such  evi- 
dence as  he  thought  necessary,  made  an  order. 
I  think  that  to  bring  an  action  after  that  would 
be  a  very  hopeless  case. 

7147.  You  mean  that  if  the  magistrate,  merely 
upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  police  constable,  made  an 
order  for  that  shop-girl's  committal,  first  of  all 
the  courts  of  law  which  have  shown  a  strong  dis- 
position, as  you  have  told  us  yourself,  to  construe 
these  Acts  most  strictly,  would  hold  that  plea  to 
be  sufficient,  and  further,  that  if  the  plea  was  dis- 
allowed, a  British  jury  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  ? — Of 
course  if  you  collect  into  one  case  a  large  number 
of  extraordinary  and  improbable  constituents,  it 
is  possible  that  there  might  be  a  successful  action, 
but  that  is  all. 

7148.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  which 
affects  me  more  than  all  the  petitions  and  all  the 
meetings  and  all  the  evidence  that  you  can  give 
us;  1  want  to  get  at  one  case  in  which  a  respectable 
woman  or  a  quasi-respectable  woman  living  with 
one  man,  has  got  into  trouble  under  these  Acts  ? 
— I  regret  exceedingly  to  find  that  very  much 
weight  is  always  put  upon  that  part  of  the  case, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  misleading  part. 

7149.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion;  can  you  give  me  one  case  or  not;  after 
the  great  experience  that  you  have  had,  do  you 
believe  that  there  is  any  case  in  which  any 
respectable  woman,  or,  I  will  use  the  word  quasi- 
respectable  woii'an,  who  lives  with  one  man  with- 
out being  married  to  him,  has  got  into  any 
trouble  under  these  Acts?  —  There  have  been 
more  than  one  case  in  which  girls  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  virgins;  cases  reported 
on  by  Mr.  Parsons  himself;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
refer  to  cases  from  memory.  I  rather  think  that 
I  myself  have  referred  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons' evidence. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7150.  That  was  six  years  ago,  was  it  not? — 
Yes. 

7151.  Could  you  tell  us  of  anything  of  the  sort 
within  the  last  two  years?  — Cases  of  this  kind  do 
not  come  up  like  mushrooms,  of  course. 

7152.  Then  it  is  all  the  more  in  favour  of 
the  Acts? — It  is  in  favour  of  the  extreme 
caution  of  ihe  police  in  exercising  their  arbitrary 
power. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7153.  With  reference  to  this  question,  is  there 
not  the  case  of  Caroline  Wybrow  which  will  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  by  another 
witness  ? — There  is  that  case. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7154.  What  is  the  case  about  the  virgin? — In 
the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
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Sir  Henry  Wolff — continued, 
mittee  in  1869,  by  Mr.  Parsons,  at  Question  336, 
Dr.  Brewer  asked,  "  Q.  Has  any  woman  been 
brought  to  you  not  diseased.  A.  Yes.  Q.  Has 
she  been  been  brought  to  you  by  false  accusa- 
tions. A.  Yes.  Q.  Has  any  injury  to  person  or 
to  feeling  been  done  to  that  individual  to  your 
knowledge.  A.  No  injury  to  person,  but  a  con- 
siderable injury  to  feeling."  1  think  that  shows 
what  Mr.  Parsons  says. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

7155.  He  does  not  say  a  virgin,  but  a  woman- 
not  diseased  ;  of  course  there  must  be  many 
women  brought  who  are  not  diseased ;  but  I 
want  to  know  whether  any  woman  of  good 
character  has  been  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates under  the  Acts? — The  examination  pro- 
ceeds :  Q.  345.  "  Dr.  Breiver.]  How  do  you  ob- 
tain the  information  of  a  woman,  not  being  guilty 
of  prostitution,  being  brought  before  you  as  a 
public  prostitute? — A.  I  know  one  instance 
of  my  own  knowledge,  by  my  haijpening  to  know 
the  woman  as  a  res])ectable  married  woman.  She 
had  been  guilty  of  a  little  indiscretion  ;  she  had, 
I  believe,  even  accosted  one  of  the  police  officers 
themselves,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prostiiution, 
as  he  admitted,  but  she  was,  to  use  his  own  term, 
'  larking  about  the  streets,'  and  he  concluded  that 
she  was  a  prostitute. 

7156.  I  thought  you  alluded  to  the  case  of  a 
virgin.  You  stated  that  it  was  desirable,  and  of 
course  we  shall  all  agree  mth  you,  to  make  the 
entrance  into  the  ranks  of  prostitution  as  difficult 
of  access,  and  the  exit  as  easy  as  possible  ;  are  you 
aware  that  a  woman  can  at  any  time  withdraw 
herself  from  the  operation  of  these  Acts  ? — No  ; 
there  <ire  great  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of 
her  withdrawal.  It  is  necessary  that  she  should 
convince  the  examining  surgeon  and  the  police- 
man that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  prostitute. 

7157.  Indeed  that  is  not  correct? — I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7158.  Do  you  still  make  that  statement  when 
you  know  that  it  is  not  correct  ? — I  made  that 
statement  the  other  day,  and  I  substantiated  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Act. 

7159.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  she  is 
obliged  to  satisfy  them  before  she  has  the  power 
of  dismissal  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it 
read  again. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7160.  Any  woman  subjected,  either  on  her 
own  submission  or  under  the  order  of  a  justice, 
to  a  periodical  medical  examination  under  the 
said  Acts,  who  desires  to  be  relieved  therefrom, 
and  is  not  under  detention  in  a  certified  hospital, 
may  make  application,  in  writing,  in  that  behalf, 
to  the  visiting  surgeon.  The  visiting  surgeon 
will  cause  a  copy  of  such  application  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  sui^erintendent  of  police,  and  if, 
after  report  from  such  superintendent,  he  is  satis- 
fied by  such  report  or  other  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  ceased  to  be  a  common  prostitute, 
he  may,  by  order  under  his  hand,  direct  that  she 
be  relieved,  and  she  shall  thereupon   be  relieved, 
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from  periodical  medical  examination "  ;  so  that 
really,  imless  I  assume  that  these  policemen  had 
some  object  in  bringing;  women  up  who  ought  not 
to  be  under  the  Act,  I  cannot  conceive  why  they 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  a  surgeon  from  act- 
ing under  this  section  ?— I  do  not  say  they  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  surgeon,  but  I  say  a 
woman  is  called  upon  to  show  that  she  has  ceased 
to  be  a  common  prostitute,  and  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  woman,  while  she  is  registered 
as  a  common  prostitute,  lo  obtain  an  honest 
living,  and  that  the  only  mode  of  her  getting  out 
of  itis  to  be  able  to  disappear  wiihout  first  of 
all  showing  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  prosti- 
tute. She  must,  under  that,  find  some  other 
mode  of  living  than  that  which  she  had  hitherto 
pursued. 

7161.  The  Kev.  Father  Read  and  Inspector 
Anniss  himself  and  all  our  witnesses  have 
assured  us  that  every  opportunity  is  given  to 
those  women  who  are  brought  under  the  Acts  to 
reform,  that  they  are  invited  to  do  so,  and  so  far 
frm  its  being  difficult  to  get  out  of  this  class,  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world;  there  a,re  homes 
established  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  ;  and 
there  are  ladies  who  attend  those  homes  and  give 
every  possible  facility  ;  surely  this  evidence  of 
yours  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  gentle- 
men who  have  had  experience  of  the  Act  ? — I  do 
not  think  so  at  all ;  1  know  that  in  many  cases 
voluntary  societies  have  established  homes  and 
have  done  what  they  could  to  surmount  the 
great  difficulties  which  the  Acts  place  in  the  way 
of  women,  and  that  not  under  the  Acts,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Acts,  a  consider- 
able number  of  women  are  rescued  I  gave  the 
evidence  of  our  own  Rescue  Society  at  Devon- 
port,  and  I  say  that  there  we  never  had  any  co- 
operation from  the  police  ;  we  had  nothing  but 
obstruction  from  them. 

7162.  You  have  been  exceedingly  successful, 
for  I  observed  that,  of  359  women  and  girls  ad- 
mitted, 171  were  on  Inspector  Anniss's  register. 
In  addition  to  your  own  society  there  are  a 
number  of  societies  and  homes  in  connection  with 
hospitals,  established  under  these  Acts ;  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of 
Inspector  Anniss,  the  greatest  possible  goodresults; 
in  fact  every  witness  who  has  been  examined  by 
us  states  that  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Acts  is  that  very  great  facilities 
are  given  to  women  to  relieve  themselves  i'rom 
the  "degradation  brought  on  by  their  con- 
(Juct  ?— ^I  was  very  much  struck  by  that,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which 
the  system  of  the  Acts  misleads  benevolent  people; 
because  the  experience  of  all  those  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  rescue  of  women  is  that 
you  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  poHceman,  you  do  not 
want  to  go  to  those  hospitals  for  that  purpose.  There 
is  not  a  home  opened  in  any  part  of  England  for 
the  rescue  of  those  women  that  is  not  at  once 
filled.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  by  mere 
voluntary  effort,  in  getting  as  many  women  off 
the  streets  as  you  have  room  for  in  the  homes, 
and  that  was  illustraded  l)y  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Wilkinson  himself,  who  pointed  out  that  in  a 
recent  case  in  which  he  had  interested  himself  in 
the  rescue  of  a  Avoman,  he  was  obliged  to  send 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
her  to  a  home  at  some  distance,  because  the  one 
open  in  the  neighbourhood  was  already  full. 

7163.  As  a  matter  of  fact  surely  there  are 
homes,  are  there  not,  attached  to  these  hospitals  ? 
— To  some  of  them,  there  may  be  to  all,  but  I 
am  not  aware ;  but  they  are  not  under  the  Acts, 
The  homes  that  are  established  at  those  places 
pointed  out  by  Inspector  Annis,  are  sujjported  not 
out  of  tlie  Government  funds,  they  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  Acts,  they  are  volun- 
tary homes  established  by  voluntary  contribui;ions 
and  they  are  open  to  receive  women  whenever 
they  come,  whether  direct  from  the  streets  or 
through  the  hospitals. 

7164.  Still  I  say  those  homes  are  fed  from  the 
hospitals.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
women  who  have  been  in  the  hospitals  and  who 
are  tired  of  their  mode  of  life  do  go  into  those 
homes? — The  evidence  is  that  a  considerable 
number  of  women  go  into  them  from  the  hos- 
pitals. 

7165.  We  have  had  it  from  the  evidence  of 
chaplains  who  are  visitors  at  those  hospitals,  that 
in  every  case  the  greatest  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  induce  those  women  to  leave  their  evil 
mode  of  life  and  take  refuge  ia  the  homes  ;  is  not 
that  so? — I  have  read  that  evidence. 

7166.  You  spoke  of  the  Acts  as  an  interference 
to  a  great  extent  with  personal  liberty,  which  no 
doubt  is  the  case,  but  of  course  you  are  aware 
that  they  only  interfere  with  personal  liberty  in 
cases  of  disease? — Quite  the  contrary.  The  im- 
portant test  of  the  effect  of  the  Acts  upon  the 
women  seems  to  me  to  be  the  condition  in  which 
they  leave  the  examining  room,  when  they  are 
not  found  diseased.  A  great  point  was  made  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  in  showing  that  when  a 
woman  leaves  a  hospital  cured,  she  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  then  going  into  honest  life. 

7167.  She  is  a  free  woman,  is  she  not,  when 
she  leaves  the  hosjjital? — Theoretically  she  is, 
but  practically  it  has  been  found  that  they  are 
frequently,  at  all  events,  met  by  the  police  aa 
they  leave  the- hospital,  and  again  asked  to  sign 
this  voluntary  submission. 

7168.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — It  came  out  in  a  case  before  the  magis- 
trate, I  think,  at  Dover,  where  a  girl  under 
those  circumstances  refused  to  be  examined,  and 
the  inspector  produced  a  submission  with  her 
signature  to  it  dated  the  very  day  that  she  had 
come  out  of  the  hospital. 

7169.  What  is  the  date  of -that  case  ? — I  say 
that  the  real  test  is  the  condition  of  the  woman 
when  she  leaves  the  examination- room  having 
already  come  under  contract,  as  I  expressed  it, 
to  be  a  pi-ostitute  for  12  months,  when  she  is 
examined  and  found  healthy,  she  is  turned  out, 
not  to  be  an  honest  woman,  but  to  go  on  and 
complete  her  contract;  and  that  happens  10 
times,  upon  the  average,  for  every  once  that  a 
woman  goes  into  hospital. 

7170.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  moment 
a  woman  is  turned  out  of  hospital  she  is  made 
to  sign  a  voluntary  submission,  and  is  put 
upon  the  register  again  ?— This  is  the  system 
which  I  think  is  usual.  I  should  like  the  Com- 
mittee to  ascertain  if  it  is  so.  I  gave  a  par- 
ticular case  in  which  that  appeared  to  be  so.     I 
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Ml".   Osborne  Moryan — continued. 
should  be  very  much  surprised,  for  it  is  evidently 
a  rtatural  thing,  if  it  was  not  usual. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

7171.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  woman  is  found  not  diseased 
when  she  leaves? — She  is  sent  back  to  the  street 
on  the  average  ten  times  more  often  than  she  is 
Sent  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7172.  Of  course  if  she  chooses  to  carry  on  her 
trade  she  may  do  so,  so  far  as  tlie  Acts  are  con- 
cerned, at  her  own  peril  ;  but  I  want  to  bring 
your  mind  to  this,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the 
propagation  of  disease.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  law  does  hold  that  in  order  to  jirevent 
the  spread  of  other  contagious  diseases,  a  small- 
pox patient,  for  instance,  exposing  himself  or  her- 
self is  liable  to  penalties  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  case  in  which  the  law  steps  in  where 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  is  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers,  and  not  only  a 
voluntary  act,  but  an  act  of  voluntaiy  vice  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferers. 

7173.  Now  you  are  going  into  the  religious 
view  of  the  question,  arc  you  not.  Do  you  think 
that  this  disease  ought  to  exist  as  a  punishment 
for  vice  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  said  from  the 
first  that  I  am  for  curing  all  disease. 

7174.  In  the  case  of  contagious  disease;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  whether  it  is  contracted  by  vicious 
habits  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  surely,  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
stop  the  spread  of  disease  ? — So  far  afi  it  can  be 
done  without  producing  worse  evils. 

7175.  You  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  prevect  the  spread  of  small-pox,  aud  the 
State  does  do  so  by  imposing  a  severe  penalty 
upon  |>ersons  who  willingly  place  themselves  in 
a  position  to  spread  small-pox  ;  that  is  so,  is  it 
not  1 — Yes,  that  is  so  at  present. 

7176.  Will  you  just  go  one  step  further.  You 
draw  a  distinction  between  syphilis  and  small- 
pox, as  I  understand,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
one  is  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  a  vice  ? — 
Not  only  that,  but  a  small-pox  patient  going 
through  the  street  is  a  danger  to  everybody  that 
surrounds  him,  and  to  all  the  innocent  other  pas- 
sengers in  the  street,  but  a  syphilitic  woman  is  a 
danger  to  nobody  except  to  the  vicious  man  who 
chooses  wantonly  to  subject  himself  to  the  risk. 

7177.  With  one  very  important  qualification; 
you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  innocent  off- 
spring of  the  woman  suffer  most  severely  ;  that 
children  may  be  the  result  of  intercourse  between 
the  man  and  the  woman,  and  thus  in  many  cases, 
probably  in  many  more  cases  than  one  knows  of, 
they  suffer  from  disease  ?  — May  I  ask  whether 
you  are  speaking  of  the  innocent  offspring  of  the 
vicious  woman  or  of  the  vicious  man  only,  or  of 
both  ? 

7178.  Of  both?— With  regard  to  the  vicious 
woman,  I  say  that  whenever  you  get  disease  let 
us  cure  it;  there  is  no  difference  as  to  that;  but 
with  regard  to  the  innocent  offspring  of  vicious 
men  you  are  going  into  an  entirely  different 
province. 

7179.  Then  you  would  not  interfere  to  pre- 
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vent  the  communication  of  this  terrible  disease  to 
the  innocent  offspring  of  the  man  ;  is  tliat  so? — 
I  would  never  attempt  to   do  that   by  providing 
healthy  prostitutes  for  vicious  men. 

7180.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? 
— But  that  is  my  answer. 

7181.  Then,  in  point  of  f^ict,  you  would  allow 
this  disease  to  run  rampant? — Certainly  not. 

7182.  If  that  was  the  only  way  of  stopping  it, 
you  would  in  preference  to  allowing  these  Acts 
to  remain  in  operation,  allow  syphilis  to  con- 
taminate every  single  man  or  woman  who  ever 
indulges  in  fornication? — I  would  cure  syphilis 
wherever  it  could  be  found  and  cured. 

7183.  You  would  cure  syphilis,  I  presume,  by 
providing  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  would. 

7184.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  you  not  aware 
that  attempts  to  get  up  voluntary  Lock  hospitals 
have  been  a  complete  failure  ? — No  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  prepared  to  show  that  they  have  not 
been  a  failure.  The  first  treasurer  of  the 
National  Association,  of  which  I  am  now  chair- 
man, the  late  Kobert  Charlton,  a  very  eminent 
Quaker  in  Bristol,  with  some  other  people,  esta- 
blished a  Lock  hospital  as  soon  as  these  Acts 
were  passed,  and  that  hospital  exists  to  the  pre- 
sent daj-,  and  has  been  a  complete  success.  The 
Rescue  Society  have  of  late  years  established  a 
Lock  hospital  in  connection  with  their  homes, 
and  their  reports  show  that  it  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess. You  will  have  tendered  to  you  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Voluntary  Lock  Hospital  in 
Glasgow,  which  has  done  a  great  work  in  Glas- 
gow, has  been  a  great  success.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  failure  of  a  voluntary  hospital  fiiirly  tried, 
although  I  am  aware  that  that  has  very  frequently 
been  said. 

7185.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  in  Dublin  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  get 
up  a  voluntary  Lock  hospitnl,  but  it  failed  com- 
pletely, and  that  only  one  guinea  was  given  to 
it? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  I  have  referred 
to  three  cases  that  came  into  my  head,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  voluntary  Lock  hospitals, 
where  once  they  have  been  established,  are  sup- 
jiorted,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  going  on 
wdth  great  success ;  I  see  a  certain  difficulty  in 
establishing  voluntary  Lock  hospitals,  joartly 
through  the  great  objection  felt  to  the  disease,  as 
being  mixed  up  with  so  much  vice,  on  the  part 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  ordinary  hospitals  ;  and 
that  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
only  three  Lock  wards  in  connection  with  our 
great  London  general  hospitals. 

7186.  Would  you  give  the  names  of  those 
three  Lock  hospitals  that  have  succeeded?— In 
Bristol  one,  in  Glasgow  one,  and  the  Lock 
Hospital  and  Rescue  Society  another ;  I  have 
just  got  a  reference  to  the  case  at  Dover  to  which 
I  was  referring ;  it  is  a  case  which  was  heard  on 
the  22nd  of  July  1872  before  the  mayor  and  the 
other  magistrates,  the  case  of  Caroline  Wood. 
Inspector  Capon  said  "  The  submisson  I  produce 
is  dated  on  the  day  she  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital." 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7187.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  police  induced 
her  to  sign  it,  is  there  ? — I  gather  that,  as  she 
was  summoned   for  refusing  to  attend,  it  is  un- 
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Sir  Henry  ^oZ/f— continued, 
likely  that  she  signed  voluntarily.  I  should  doubt 
that  she  went  up  and  signed  of  her  own  accord, 
but  that  is  a  surmise.  I  am  not  complaining  of 
that;  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  feature 
<if  the  system  which  comes  out  in  that  way ;  of 
course  the  Committee  can  have  all  these  inspec- 
tors before  them,  and  ask  v\'hat  their  practice  is, 
and  indeed  I  wish  they  would. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7188.  Putting  aside  the  moral  question  for  the 
moment,  there  is  surely  a  perfect  analogy  between 
the  laws  which  prohibit  the  spread,  we  will  say, 
of  small- pox,  and  the  spread  of  syphilis,  excepting 
this,  of  course,  that  the  laws  which  prohibit  the 
spread  of  syphilis  involve  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  woman  and  the  detention  in  hospital  ? 
• — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  much  more 
fundamental  difference,  in  that  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  small-pox  are  for  the 
protection  of  innocent  sufferers,  but  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  sufferers  from  syphilis  are 
necessarily  a  precaution  taken  beforehand  to 
secure  the  innocuous  indulgence  in  vice. 

7189.  I  ask  you  for  the  moment  to  put  aside 
the  moral  question,  but  probably  you  would 
rather  not  do  so  ? — I  feel  it  really  impossible  to 
do  so.  I  cannot  separate  the  view  of  the  moral 
question.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler. 

7190.  Have  you  a  reference  to  the  virgin 
case? — Yes,  I  see  it  is  a  case  of  Mr.  Sloggett's, 
and  Mr.  Sloggett  has  told  me  that  that  case, 
although  it  does  not  appear  here,  was  not  brought 
to  him  by  the  police.  That  is  the  explanation 
which  Mr.  Sloggett  gave  to  me  privately  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7191.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  ill-treatment 
any  of  any  of  these  women  whilst  in  hospital  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  had  up  before  the  magistrates 
and  punished  for  resistance  to  the  hospital  rules, 
and  upon  those  occasions  frequently  they  complain 
of  ill-treatment;  of  course  they  complain,  in  order 
to  justify  the  resistance  that  they  have  made  ;  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  Committee  would  think 
it  worth  while  to  call  for  a  special  return  of  the 
women  who  have  been  committed  to  prison  from 
the  hospitals,  with  particulars  as  to  when  it 
happened,  and  what  was  the  accusation,  and  who 
was  the  magistrate  who  signed  the  order.  I  think 
that  would  be  an  exceedingly  instructive  return. 

7192.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  volun- 
tary hospitals.  Dr.  jMacnamara,  whose  evidence 
no  doubt  you  have  read,  brought  forward  another 
objection  to  voluntary  hospitals.  He  said,  and  so 
did  several  other  medical  witnesses,  that  no  woman 
would  enter  those  voluntary  hospitals  in  time  ? — 
But  the  answer  is  that  they  do  enter  them. 

7193.  They  do  not  enter  them  unless  they 
have  got  into  such  a  state  of  disease  that  their 
cure  is  exceedingly  difficult? — The  answer  to 
that  is  this.  Of  course  I  now  speak  only  from 
having  examined  into  what  is  said  upon  the  sub- 
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.lect  by  experts,    and  the   answer   that    I    have 
derived  is  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  manage- 
ment by  the   hospital   authorities,  both  lay  and 
professional. 

7194.  It  is  quire  true  that  one  objection  to  the 
system  of  voluntary  treatment  is  that  the  women 
leave  hospital  too  soon.  No  doubt  the  answer 
you  were  just  now  giving  would  be  applicable  to 
that  case ;  but  the  question  I  put  to  you  was 
not  with  reference  to  their  leaving  too  soon,  but 
with  refei  ence  to  their  coming  in  too  late.  It 
was  said  by  every  medical  witness  who  gave 
evidence  upon  the  subject  that  these  women  will 
not  go  to  the  hospital  voluntarily  until  they  find 
themselves  in  such  a  state  of  disease  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to 
pursue  their  calling,  and  therefore  that  the  cases 
are  very  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  ? — I 
think  that  is  very  much  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  Lock  hospitals,  as  a  rule,  are  objects  of 
dislike  and  terror.  If  the  hospitals  are  made 
attractive  to  the  women  they  are  more  willing  to 
come  in  earlier,  and  much  more  willing  to  remain 
till  they  are  cured.  The  same  kind  treatment 
that  keeps  them  where  they  are  soon  gets  known 
amongst  them,  and  attracts  them  befoi-ehand. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Hentinck. 

7195.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not 
kind  and  proper  treatment  in  the  Lock  hos- 
pital of  London  ? — I  bring  no  accusation  against 
any  individual.  I  say  that  the  opinion  which  I 
have  arrived  at  from  what  I  have  heard  people 
who  know  the  working  of  hospitals  is,  that  the 
coming  early,  and  the  remaining  adequately 
long,  depends  very  much  more  upon  the  kind  of 
treatment,  upon  the  women  being  treated  with 
sympathy,  than  upon  anything  else. 

7196.  Are  they  not  treated  with  sympathy  in 
the  hospital  I  have  mentioned  just  now ;  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  in  the  Lock  hospital  in  Lon- 
don, to  which  I  have  been  myself  a  subscriber 
as  long  as  I  have  subscribed  to  anything,  they 
do  not  treat  all  their  patients  with  kindness  and 
sympathy  ? — I  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  bring 
no  accusation  against  any  hospital. 

7197.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  consider 
what  you  said  just  now,  which  is  this  :  that  if 
women  were  treated  with  sympathy  and  kindness 
they  would  come  to  the  Imspital ;  then  I  say  it 
is  not  the  case  that  at  the  Lock  hospital  of 
London,  to  which  I  myself  am  a  subscriber,  that 
class  of  women,  according  to  your  view,  cannot 
be  treated  there  with  kindness  and  sympathy? — 
I  think,  6rst  of  all,  you  have  misquoted  what  I 
said  ;  and,  secondly,  I  think  you  are  inaccurate 
as  to  the  experience  of  the  London  Lock  hos- 
pital. I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  filling  the  beds  there ;  I  say  that  they  do 
come. 

7198.  You  will  not  stick  to  the  point  which 
my  right  honourable  friend  put  to  you  ? — I  am 
attempting  to  stick  to  the  point  which  you  have 
put  to  me,  that  women  will  not  come  to  the  Lock 
hospital,  and  yet  they  are  treated  with  S3'mpathy. 
I  say  I  believe  that  that  is  not  the  experience  of 
the  Lock  hospital.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
difficulty   in  filling  its  beds.     The   evidence  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cavendish  ^e/iimcA.  -continued. 
Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Lock  hospital,  has  been,  that 
the  cases  there  treated  are  peculiarly  bad  cases, 
and  the  explanation  of  that  is,  that  they  have  so 
few  beds  that  they  are  always  full,  and  that  they 
are  rather  kept  for  very  bad  cases.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  experience  of  the  Lock  hospitals 
is  at  all  to  the  effect  that  the  women  will  not 
come  to  them. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7199.  You  have  certainly  brought  an  allega- 
tion against  the  management  of  those  Lock  hos- 
pitals ;  have  you  ever  been  inside  them  in  j-our 
life  ? — I  have  not ;  but  I  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  say  that  I  have  made  no  imputation.  I  have 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  my  belief  is  that  the 
experience  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital  is  that 
the  women  are  willing  to  come  there.  The  argu- 
ment is,  therefore,  that  they  are  kindly  treated. 

7200.  This  is  what  Mr.  Macnamara  says  in 
answer  to  Question  No.  6455.  "  With  regard  to 
those  women  who  are  admitted  into  your  hospital, 
in  what  condition  are  most  of  them  ?  {A.)  Well, 
the  practice  which  we  know  to  be  in  existence  is, 
that  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  keep  out  of  the 
hospital  they  do,  and  they  are  only  driven  in 
by  very  severe  and  urgent  symptoms.  They 
won't  come  in  for  trifling  cases,  though  capable 
of  communicating  disease,  and  whilst  able  to 
stay  out  and  pursue  their  trade  they  will,, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  the  state  of  that  woman 
I  alluded  to,  that  I  said,  "  My  God!  what  kept 
you  out  so  long  ?"  Q.  Are  they  most  of  them  in 
an  actively  contagious  state  of  disease?  A.  That 
is  what  I  tried  to  convey  ;  that  though  pei-fectly 
capable  of  conveying  disease,  so  long  as  they  are 
able  to  stay  out  they  will  stay  out,  until  really  I 
am  surjirised  how  they  could  have  stayed  out. 
That  one  case  I  have  mentioned  is  typical.  Q.  Of 
course  iu  these  cases  the  woman  would  know  tliat 
she  was  suffering  from  disease.  A.  In  extreme 
cases  they  at  last  are  forced  in.  Q.  Let  me  ask 
you  another  question ;  does  it  not  sometimes 
happen  that  a  women  may  be  in  an  actively  con- 
tagious state  of  disease  without  knowing  it? 
A.  It  is  not  only  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  in 
that  condition,  but  1  have  known  men  to  be  in 
that  condition."  Then  he  speaks  about  there 
being  no  means  of  compulsorily  detaining  women 
in  hospital,  and  then  at  Question  No.  6469,  I 
ask,  "  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  except 
by  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  measure,  you 
cannot  give  the  poor  woman  the  same  chance  of 
being  effectually  cured  ?  4 .  I  go  so  far  as  tliat 
for  the  woman's  sake.  Q.  You  think,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  these  poor  women  themselves  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  compulsory  periodical 
examination;  would  you  say  that?  A.  I  think, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  she  may 
have  the  disease  and  not  know  it,  that  the  disease 
may  get  such  a  hold  of  her  constitution  as  to 
undermine  it,  and  bring  on  a  life  of  absolute 
misery;  for  instance,  I  had  to  cut  a  woman's  leg  off" 
last  week  in  the  Lock  hospital;  taking  all  that 
into  consideration,  I  think  the  sooner  she  is  in- 
formed of  her  condition  and  compelled  to  submit  to 
medical  treatment  the  better.    It  is  for  the  benefit 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
of  the  woman  both  here  and  probably  hereafter. 
Q.  At  any  rate  you  are  prepared  to  say  this : 
that  what  I  may  call  the  voluntary  system  (which 
he  had  tried),  has  been,  for  the  reasons  you  have 
stated,  a  failure?  A.  The  voluntary  system  has 
been  a  failure  so  far  as  mild  cases  are  concerned  "  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  answer- 
ing the  question  whether  he  thought  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  compulsory 
periodical  examination,  Mr.  Macnamara  carefully 
avoids  saying  that  he  would ;  but,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him,  he  declines  to  say  that  he  will 
accept  that  result. 

7201.  I  will  read,  shortly,  what  Mr.  Lane 
says  at  Question  2573  :  "  When  you  reject  a 
case"  (that  is  the  case  of  a  woman  voluntarily 
coming),  "  do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  exact 
particulars  of  that  case  ?  ^.  I  used  for  many 
years  to  have  the  admission  of  patients  applying 
voluntarily  ;  they  were  admitted  once  a  week, 
and  the  most  serious  ones  were  admitted,  and  the 
less  serious  ones  were  sent  away.  From  that 
knowledge  I  say  that  they  very  rarely  applied 
until  they  were  serious.  Even  those  that  were 
sent  away  were  serious  cases.  Q.  When  you  say 
that  they  were  serious  cases,  you  do  not  mean 
that  they  were  in  u  larger  proportion  really 
syphilitic,  but  that  whatever  the  class  to  which 
the  disease  belonged,  it  was  more  advanced  ? 
A.  Yes.  Q.  And  that  is  your  general  impression ; 
but  of  course  you  kept  no  record  of  those  cases 
which  you  did  not  take?  A.  No.  Q.  And  it 
remains  true  that  the  less  serious  cases  and  less 
advanced  cases  than  those  which  you  received 
offered  themselves?  A.  Yes,  but  I  say  that 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  serious  before  they 
came  for  admission  "? — Certainly.  Surely  that 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lane's  very  strongly  confirms 
what  I  have  said.  He  points  out  that  at  his 
hospital  it  is  the  regular  practice  only  to  take  in 
the  more  serious  cases,  and  that  even  when  they 
are  serious,  the  less  serious  cases  are  refused  ad- 
mission. 

7202.  But  there  was  evidence  given  to  show, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  those  women  do  not 
apply  for  relief  at  the  voluntary  hospitals,  until 
they  are  so  diseased  that  it  is  almost  too  late  to 
do  them  any  good  ? — Of  course  it  would  be  very 
rapidly  known  amongst  that  class  of  women  that 
it  was  of  no  use  applyiiig  there  unless  they  were 
very,  very  ill.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  hospital 
to  refuse  admission,  even  to  serious  cases,  unless 
they  are  very  serious.  That  is  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Lane. 

7203.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  Question  2621.  "What  I  want  you  to  address 
your  mind  to  is  this,  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage 
to  get  the  women  in  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  you  doubt  whether  she  would  avail 
herself  of  the  hospital  except  under  compulsion  ? 
A.  Yes.  Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion; 
but  is  it  not  clear,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  by 
another  system  you  got  a  greater  proportion  of 
women  into  the  hospital,  you  would  have  an 
advantage  which  might  counterbalance  the  dis- 
advantages of  which  you  speak  ?  A.  The 
answer  which  I  just  gave  is  the  one  that  I  should 
repeat,  that  they  will  not  come  voluntarily,  until 
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Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan  — coniuxMedi. 

they  have  clone  nearly  all  the  mischief  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing ;  these  women  are  too  reck- 
less to  apply  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  are 
reluctant  to  seclude  themselves  in  hospitals, 
especially  if  they  know  they  are  to  be  compul- 
sorily  detained."  Then  Mr.  Stansfeld  asked, 
"  Are  you  aware  that  your  opinion  is  not  the 
opinion  of  every  person  connected  with  institu- 
tions of  this  kind?  {A.)  Possibly  it  may  not  be, 
but  it  is  an  opinion  whicli  I  have  formed  from  a 
great  many  years'  experience  of  the  two  classes 
of  women.  I  have  had  30  years'  experience  of 
the  voluntary  class,  and  my  firm  conviction,  as 
regards  the  voluntary  class  of  prostitutes  is,  that 
they  will  not  apply  at  a  sufficiently  early  period 
to  do  much  good  in  suppressing  disease."  And 
then  was  asked,  (Q.)  "  They  come  too  late,  and 
they  go  away  too  soon  ?"  and  he  replied,  "  They 
will  not  come  soon  enough,  and  they  will  not 
stay  long  enough"  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  opinion  which  is  con- 
ti-adicted  by  the  positive  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  previously  given,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  the  experience  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7204.  What  evidence  of  fact  do  you  allude  to  ? 
— The  evidence  that  was  read  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate was  that  they  refused  even  serious  cases, 
unless  they  were  very  serious. 

7205.  Not  if  they  had  room  ? — Because  they 
never  have  room,  they  are  always  full. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7206.  You  cannot  do  away  with  Mi-.  Lane's 
evidence  in  that  way,  because  he  has  stated  most 
distinctly,  after  an  experience  of  30  years,  that 
these  women  do  not  come  soon  enough?— He 
has  arrived  at  a  certain  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
is  not  shared  by  others ;  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
to  be  based  upon  the  facts  which  he  gave. 

7207.  Excuse  my  saying  that  your  opinion  is 
based  upon  nothing  but  the  opinions  of  others; 
whereas  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Macnaniara  both 
speak  from  their  own  experience  as  siu-geons  to 
hospitals? — Quite  so  ;  I  am  not  a  specialist. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7208.  Will  you  refer  to  questions  Nos.  6593 
and  6597  of  Mr.  Macnamara's  evidence? — I 
notice  that  in  No.  6593  Mr.  Macnamara  was 
asked,  "  Without  having  so  peculiar  a  system 
as  this  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  so  dubious 
a  system,  is  there  any  other  plan  you  can 
suggest  of  relieving  and  helping  these  poor 
Avonien  without  involving  other  consequences 
which  to  many  people  are  very  objectionable?" 
And  liis  answer  was,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged 
for  being  asked  that  question,  for  I  have  thought 
it  over  most  earnestly,  and  my  idea  is,  that  Lock 
hosfjitals  and  hospitals  for  treatment  of  this  class 
of  cases  sliould  be  liberally  endowed  and  sup- 
ported by  Government;  that  the  treatment 
should  be  made  of  the  most  attractive  character. 
The  trap  should  be  baited  well  to  induce  them 
to  ccme  in,  and  once  tliey  come  in,  the  only  con- 
dition that  should  be  exacted  from  these  poor 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
women  is  this,  tliat  they  should  not  leave  until 
they  are  well,  and  that  should  be  a  compulsory 
thing."  Then  Mr.  Stansfeld  asked,  in  No.  t597, 
"  You  would  prefer  to  such  legislation  as  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  a  sufiiciency  of  well- 
appointed  Lock  hospitals,  capable  of  classifying 
the  patients;  the  tr:ip,  as  you  have  said,  well 
baited,  with  every  comfort  and  necessary  appli- 
ance, and  by  kindness  of  treatment,  and  the  sole 
power  you  would  ask  for  would  be  to  retain  them 
till  cured?"  And  his  rejily  was,  "I  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that." 


Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7209.  Will  you  read  No.  6594  ?— The  question 
is  by  Mr.  Fowler,  "  Then  you  would  not  have 
the  policemen  going  about  and  taking  them  up, 
I  su{)pose  ? — I  think,  if  my  plan  could  be  car- 
ried out,  we  get  rid  of  a  very  obnoxious  thing, 
and  which  is  cerlainly  liable  to  abuse,  that  is, 
police  surveillance.  But  I  would  rather  have 
the  police  surveillance,  and  have  the  patients 
brought  in,  for  their  own  sake,  to  be  cured.  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  as  we  are  in  the  Luck  hos- 
pital at  present,  we  are  labouring  under  very 
great  difficulty,  that  we  cannot  classify  patients  ; 
I  have  known  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  a 
governess,  a  most  charming,  lovely  girl,  brought 
in  there,  and  she  is  mixed  up  with  trollops  from 
the  quays;  I  believe  that  her  mind  was  polluted 
by  being  mixed  up  with  this  lower  class  of  trol- 
lops. 1  think  there  should  be  an  effort  at  classi- 
fication ;  for  many  of  these  wretched  girls  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  censured." 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7210.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  Mr.  Macnamara 
in  the  one  case,  states  as  matters  of  fact,  that 
those  women  do  not  come  till  they  are  in  the 
very  last  stage  of  syphilis ;  and  then  he  gave  his 
opinion,  which  I  suppose  is  more  a  matter  of 
speculation  than  anything  else,  that  the  attractiona 
of  the  Ijock  hospital  if  made  comfortable  enough 
would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  so. 

7211.  In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Macnamara's 
evidence,  he  is  stating  facts,  and  then  it  is  quite 
true  he  gives  an  opinion,  but  for  my  jiart,  I 
prefer  facts  to  opinions.  He  is  speaking  as  the 
result  of  his  large  experience  for  a  great  many 
years  as  surgeon  at  the  Lock  hosj-ital,  and  he 
states  as  matter  of  fact  that  these  women  do  not 
come  to  that  hospital  till  they  are  in  the  very 
hist  stage  of  the  disease.  Haying  heard  that 
statement  of  fact,  do  you  still  adhere  to  the  state- 
ment that  women  witliout  this  compulsory  system 
which  has  been  established  by  the  vVcts,  would 
come  of  their  own  accord  to  those  Lock  hos- 
pitals to  be  treated  ? — I  do.  I  think  that  all  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  sliows  that  Mr. 
Whitbrcad  was  riglit  in  the  statement  he  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  as  between  the 
■\oluntarj'  system  and  a  system  of  coercion,  the 
voluntary  system  has  never  had  a  fair  chance. 
I  believe  that  if  it  had  a  fair  chance  it  woidd  be 
successful. 

7212.  You  have  no  facts  to  oppose  to  those 

facts  ? 
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Mr.  Oshorne  JSlurgan — continued, 
facts? — I  have  the  facts  of  the  experience  of  the 
other  hospitals  that  I  have  named. 

7213.  AYhen  I  spoke  of  facts,  I  meant  what 
you  as  a  lawyer  will  call  facts,  that  is  to  say  .facts 
within  your  own  knowledge  ? — The  experience 
of  the  hospitals  I  have  named  consists  of  facts. 

Chairman. 

7214.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Shaen  is 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  women  who  are  the 
subjects  of  this  inquiry;  and  I  really  do  not  see 
the  object  of  asking  a  gentleman  who  is  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  for  his  comments  upon  the 
medical  evidence  which  has  been  given  ? — Of 
course  I  can  only  speak  from  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  reported  to  me  from  the 
different  hospitals. 

Mr.  Osborne  31organ. 

7215.  You  were  kind  enough  to  supply  me 
with  a  list  of  the  vice-presidents  and  other  gentle- 
men who  are  supporting  your  institution,  and  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  one  fact,  ihat  you 
have  not  got  a  single  Member  of  Parliament  for 
any  of  the  subjected  districts  amongst  your  sup- 
porters; that  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have  not,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it ;  there  are  various  reasons  which 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  have  an  impartial 
public  opinion  in  the  subjected  districts;  in  the 
first  place,  they  are  all  places  which  are  very 
much  dependant  upon  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment money  thi-ough  the  army  or  the  navy,  and 
that  leads  to  a  very  wide  inclination  to  side  with 
anything  that  is  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Government  who  have  the  spending  of  that 
money  for  the  time  being.  In  the  next  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  subjected  districts  by  the 
establishment  of  those  Lock  hospitals  save  a 
great  deal  upon  their  rates.  The  expense  of 
venereal  patients  which  used  to  be  treated  in  the 
workhouse  infirmaries,  and  to  be  charged  to  the 
rates,  and  is  now  thrown  upon  the  general  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  by  those  patients  going  not 
to  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  but  to  the  Govern- 
ment Lock  hospitals;  and  then  I  also  consider 
that  those  reports  of  Cajjtain  Harris  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  mislead  public  opinion  ;  they  were 
called  in  this  room  stupid  reports,  but  I  remarked 
that  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  clever  for  their 
end ;  they  have  been  put  forward  as  showing  the 
great  reformatory  result  of  the  system,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  have  had  this  effect.  I  think 
it  has  been  pretty  well  shown  that  that  effect  is 
not  in  any  way  to  be  attributed  to  this  system 
which  it  is  believed  to  be  attributable  to,  in  the 
subjected  districts  especially. 

7216.  Do  not  you  think  that  persons  living  at 
Plymouth  or  Colchester,  would  be  more  capable 
of  judging  of  the  operation  of  those  Acts  than  a 
person  living  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — I  think 
that  depends  entirely  upon  who  the  person  is. 
"\A' e  have  had  plenty  of  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  that  the  people  in  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts are,  many  of  them,  entirely  inca23able  of 
tracing  that  which  they  see  is  going  on  to  the 
operation  of  the  particular  Act  on  which  it  really 
depends  ;  they  attribute  constantly  to  the  Con- 
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tagious     Diseases    Acts     results,     which    have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Acts. 

7217.  You  told  us  that  in  the  year  1870,  a 
number  of  meetings  were  held,  which  according 
to  your  evidence,  were  largely  attended  meet- 
ings, at  which  the  Acts  were  denounced  at  Ply- 
mouth and  at  Devonport,  and  I  think  you  gave 
us  several  instances  which  happened  some  10 
years  ago  ? — Yes,  and  also  since,  with,  I  think, 
but  one  exception,  we  have  never  had  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Devonport  district  at  which  the 
Acts  have  not  been  denounced,  and  that  I  showed 
was  a  meeting  which  was' broken,  up  by  organized 
rowdyism. 

7218.  About  what  date  was  this  ?— 1877.  We 
have  also  had  meetings  in  other  districts.  The 
last  was  in  Dover  this  year,  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Burley. 

7219.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this  a  Member  of  Parliament  would 
naturally  have  given  expression  to  the  views  of 
his  constituents  ;  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire a  good  deal  upon  this  subject,  and  is  it  not 
a  little  singular  that  nearly  all  the  members  who 
represent  those  constituencies  should  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  working  of  the  Acts  from 
what  you  do? — I  am  not  sure  whether,  with  refer- 
ence to  every  Member,  it  is  the  case  that  they  have 
taken  a  favourable  view  of  the  Acts,  but,  at  all 
events,  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  doubting  the 
impartiality  of  the  public  opinion  in  those  places. 

7220.  Is  not  that  a  little  inconsistent  with 
what  you  stated  just  now,  that  meetings  had  been 
held  at  which  the  Acts  had  been  unanimously 
denounced  even  in  those  places? — Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  difficulties,  when  we  have  been  able 
to  make  a  fair  appeal  to  a  public  meeting,  in 
almost  every  case  we  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
our  resolution,  and  I  know  that  memorials  have 
been  sent  up  to  Members,  and,  I  fancy,  to  the 
Members  of  all  the  subjected  districts,  very  in- 
fluentially  signed,  against  the  Acts. 

7221.  Still  you  would  say  that  a  Member  of 
Parliament  would  in  every  case  of  that  kind  take 
his  opinions  from  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
his  constituents,  would  you  not? — So  fixr  as  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  is  brought  before  him,  no 
doubt. 

7222.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  month 
of  January  1875;  at  that  time,  I  am  told,  that 
there  were  agents  for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts 
who  held  two  meetings  in  Dartmouth ;  can  you 
call  them  to  mind? — Yes;  very  likely  that  was  so. 

7223.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  both  those  meet- 
ings the  opponents  of  the  Acts  were  thoroughly 
beaten  ? — I  cannot  say  without  special  reference. 

7224.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  could  not  put  the  resolutions  on  those  occa- 
sions?— No;  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
referring'  to  the  reports  of  those  meetings  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  from  memory. 

7225.  Miiy  I  call  your  attention  to  a  public 
meeting  held  at  Plymouth  in  1877,  by  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  Acts  ;  do  you  recollect  that  meeting  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  it  at  this  moment ;  of  course, 
if  I  had  any  notion  that  I  was  e;oing  to  be  asked 
about  this,  1  would  have  looked  up  the  notes  on 
the  subject.  We  have  had  meetings  all  over  the 
country  constantly,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  bear  all  the  details  in  mind. 
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722fi.  Meetings  all  over  the  country  would 
produce  very  little  effect  upon  my  mind  when 
they  were  meetings  held  at  places  that  could 
know  nothing  about  the  Acts? — I  may  say  that 
meetings  that  have  gone  against  us  leave  a  very 
much  greater  impx-ession  upon  my  mind  than 
others. 

7227.  I  want  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  people 
in  the  subjected  districts ;  do  you  remember  a 
meeting  in  February  1877  in  Plymouth  ? — I  do 
not. 

7228.  Do  you  not  remember  a  meeting  about 
that  time,  when  a  magistrate  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  a  resolution  opposing  the  Acts,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Acts  were  beaten  by  two  to 
one  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  got  a  report 
of  it.  I  have  the  notes  of  a  meeting  which 
Avas  held  on  the  20th  February  1877  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

7229.  What  was  .the  result  of  that  meeting? — 
It  was  followed  by  another  meeting. 

7230.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  resolution  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts  was  proposed,  and  that  a 
mugistrate,  I  forget  his  name,  moved  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  opponents  of  the  Acts  were  beaten 
by  two  to  one  ? — I  have  here  a  note  of  a  meeting 
at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  of  February  1877,  at 
which  I  find  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Gumming  moved, 
"  That  this  meeting  regards  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  18G6-69,  as  unjust  and  tyrannical  in 
application,  and  as  calculated  obviously  to  in- 
crease immorality  by  the  supposed  impunity 
from  danger  which  they  offer  to  vicious  men." 
That  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  and  sup- 
ported by  other  peoj^le,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried,  at  least  so  I  have  it  here.  There  was  a 
subsequent  meeting  at  Devouport  which  was 
broken  up.  I  gave  the  details  about  that  meeting 
upon  a  former  occasion  ;  that  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  organised  rowdyism. 

7231.  Was  any  resolution  put  to  the  vote 
there? — I  think  in  the  second  meeting  there  was  no 
vote.     The  meeting  was  broken  up  in  disorder. 

7232.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  o])pouents  of 
the  Acts  were  beaten  by  five  to  one  at  the 
second  meeting  at  Plymouth? — My  impression 
is  that  the  meeting  was  about  equally  divided. 
With  regard  to  the  meeting  at  Plymouth,  I  see 
in  a  report  of  it  which  I  have  now  before  me  it  states 
that  the  resolution  which  I  have  read  was  carried, 
and  then  there  was  a  subsequent  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Arden,  and 
seconded  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dent,  who  rose  from 
the  body  of  the  hall. 

7233.  Now  I  come  to  the  meeting  at  Devon- 
port  on  the  27th,  in  the  Temperance  Hall;  do  you 
recollect  it? — The  meeting  in  Devonport  was  cha- 
racterised by  the  "  Devonport  Indejjendent  "  as 
"  One  of  the  most  noisy  and  disreputable  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  the  borough."  That  was  the 
meeting  of  which  I  gave  a  description  as  having 
been  broken  up  by  organised  rowdyism ;  by 
educated  young  roughs  was  the  expression  used 
by  the  reporter.  At  the  meeting  at  Plymouth, 
the  resolution  was  carried. 

7234.  You  will  find  that  there  were  two  meet- 
ings at  Plymouth  ? — There  may  have  been  an- 
other, but  I  do  not  see  any  note  of  it. 

7235.  Was    not    an  amendment  carried  by  a 
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majority  of  10  to  one  at  the  meeting ?^ — Certainly 
not  at  that  meeting  at  Devonport.     I  say  it  was 
broken  up  in  confusion.    There  was  no  possibility 
of  taking  the  votes. 

7236.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  to 
you  a  newspaper  account  of  this  meeting  at 
Devonport,  from  the  "  West  of  England  News  ;" 
do  you  know  the  "  West  of  England  News"? — 
No,  I  do  not.  The  "  Western  Morning  News  " 
is  a  paper  of  very  large  circulation  there,  and  it 
is  a  very  well-known  pro- Acts  paper. 

7237.  This  is  a  report  in  the  "  Western  Morn- 
ing News,"  of  the  20th  February  1877,  the  next 
day  :  "  Perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  gradual 
development  of  public  opinion  in  Plymouth  and 
Devouport,  was  the  vote  of  last  night's  meeting, 
in  reference  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
The  meeting  was  in  continuation  of  one  held  last 
week,  when  the  opponents  of  the  Act  sustained 
an  unsuspected  defeat.  This  time  means,  which 
it  was  thought  could  not  fail,  were  taken  to 
secure  success.  The  meeting  was  not  advertised 
in  the  local  papers,  and  was  announced  only  in  a 
few  placards  obscurely  posted,  and  by  handbills 
distributed  among  persons  known  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  Acts.  But  we  advertised  the  meeting 
gratuitously,  and  thus  it  happened  that  instead  of 
being  a  successfully  packed  meeting,  it  fairly- 
represented  the  men  of  Pljanouth.  Gentlemen 
of  position  in  the  town,  a  magistrate,  an  alder- 
man and  ex-mayor,  and  a  medical  gentleman  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  Acts  and  their  work, 
distinguished  by  his  efforts  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  fallen,  &c.,  came  forward  and  ai-gued  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience. 
Against  these  were  speeches  by  an  enthusiastic 
orator,  a  paid  agent  from  a  distance,  who  pro- 
duced some  novel  statistics.  But  the  weight  of 
argument,  backed  by  the  personal  information 
which  the  audience  possessed,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  an  amendment, 
depreciating  the  continuation  of  agitation  against 
them,  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  at  least  five  to 
one.  Such  an  expression  of  opinion  in  a  place 
where  the  working  of  the  Acts  is  intimately 
known,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  well-meaning 
opponents  at  a  distance  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  deluded."  I  think  you  said  you 
had  no  report  of  that  meeting  ? — Yes.  I  have 
just  found  a  full  report  of  that  meeting.  It  was 
an  adjourned  meeting,  said  to  be  held  on  the 
20th,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 

7238.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — The  end 
of  it  in  this  report  is,  "  Amidst  great  confusion 
and  cries  of  '  vote,'  INIr.  Balkwell  endeavoured 
to  reply,  but  the  meeting  would  not  hear  him, 
and  the  chairman  ultimately  put  the  amendment 
and  resolution  to  the  meeting,  when  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  large  majority  and  amidst 
much  excitement  and  confusion,"  so  that  sub- 
stantially there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

7239.  Now  I  come  to  the  meeting  at  Devon- 
port  on  the  27th  February ;  this  is  the  account 
given  by  the  "  West  of  England  News  "  on  the 
following  day,  the  28th  February  :  "  The  oj)po- 
nents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  having 
been  so  emjihatically  defeated  at  Plymouth,  took 
refuge   at   Devonport,   and  held  a   meeting  last 
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night  in  the  Temperance  Hall  of  that  town. 
The  smalluess  of  the  building,  and  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  had  not  been  announced  in  the  local 
papers,  encouraged  the  j)romoter3  to  hope  that 
they  would  carry  their  resolutions  ;  but  Mr. 
May,  surgeon,  thrice  mayor  ofDevonport;  Mr. 
Swain,  surgeon ;  Mr.  Venning,  town  clerk  (of 
Devonport)  and  others  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
Acts,  and  so  completely  turned  the  current  of 
feeling,  that  the  chairman  dissolved  the  meeting 
without  ventui'ing  to  put  the  motion  ;  and  the 
amendment  having  been  put  by  Mr.  May,  the 
mayor,  was  carried  almost  unanimously ;  at  all 
these  meetings  there  was  a  representative  of  the 
opponents  from  head-quartei's ;  "  having  heard 
that  report,  is  it  correct  ? — I  thmk  it  is,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  a  one-sided  report.  There  is  a 
very  different  account  given  of  the  same  meeting 
in  the  "  Devonport  Independent,"  which  F  have 
before  me,  and  which  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
most  noisy  and  disreputable  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  borough.  This  also  catches  my  eye  :  "  It 
is  an  absolute  fact  that  nearly  all  the  confusion 
and  uproar  came  from  a  number  of  youths  from 
18  to  20  years  of  age."  I  referred  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  meeting  given  by  the  reporter  of  the 
paper  to  which  you  have  referred  ;  and  he  states 
that  it  was  broken  up  by  organized  well-educated 
young  roughs. 

7240.  May  I  ask  whether  the  "  Devonport 
Independent"  was  subsidised  by  your  associa- 
tion ? — Never. 

7241.  You  will  understand  that  I  withdraw 
the  suggestion,  but  from  that  time,  1877  to  1880, 
were  any  further  public  meetings  held  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  subject  of  the  Acts  ? — I  believe 
not. 

7242.  There  was  a  public  meeting,  I  think, 
in  August  1880,  in  Plymouth,  was  there  not? — 
I  gave  on  the  first  day  that  I  was  examined  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  public  meetings  at  Ply- 
mouth. I  have  not  got  it  before  me  now,  and 
I  cannot  therefore  remember. 

7243.  It  was  a  very  small  meeting,  that  in 
August  1880,  was  it  not? — I  can  say  nothing 
about  that  without  my  notes. 

7244.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  attribute 
the  circumstance  that  the  Members  for  those 
subjected  districts  are,  I  may  almost  say,  unani- 
mously ill  favour  of  the  support  of  the  Acts,  to 
the  fact  that  the  towns  have  got  corrupted  more 
or  less  by  the  expenditure  of  Government  money, 
or  that  they  look  to  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment money  as  a  mode  of  bringing  prosperity  to 
the  place? — I  do  not  think  that  1  ought  to  be 
asked  to  account  for  the  opinions  of  honourable 
Members  of  Parliament ;  1  have  no  doubt  their 
opinions  are  |)erfectly  honest. 

7245.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  your- 
self gave  us  as  a  reason  for  the  subjected  dis- 
tricts being  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Act,  the  expenditure  of  Government  money  ? — 
I  gave  reasons  for  saying  that  the  opinions 
of  persons  in  the  subjected  districts  are  the 
opinions  of  interested  persons,  and  are  not  im- 
partial. 

7246.  Do  you  say  that  the  MemJbers  for  those 
districts  do  not  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents? — ISo,  I  do  not  say  that 
at  all. 
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7247.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  opinion 
of  a  gentleman  who  re|)resents  the  borough,  and 
who  was  presumably  well  acquainted  with  it, 
was  preferable  to  the  opinion  of  people  who  had 
never  been  inside  the  subjected  districts,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  them  ? — It  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me  whenever  I  find  a  man  that 
I  respect  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ;  I  cannot  account 
for  it. 

7248.  I  think,  in  speaking  of  those  Acts, 
you  used  the  expression  that  they  stimu- 
lated fornication.  Surely  you  do  not  suppose 
that  the  people  who  commit  that  vice  calculate 
the  chances  whether  they  will  be  diseased  or 
not  before  they  indulge  in  their  practices  ? — I 
think  that  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  calculation 
in  it.  I  think  that  the  vice  of  fornication  has 
very  little  to  do  with  natural  passion.  I  think 
that  it  becomes  a  coarse,  degraded  appetite,  and 
that  men  who  indulge  in  it  very  carefully  and 
constantly  make  selections  and  calculations  as 
to  how  and  when  they  will  indulge.  Of  course, 
as  I  said  the  other  day,  it  seems  to  me  a  matter 
of  common  sense  that  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  eflScacy  of  the  system  is  believed  in,  in  that 
proportion  it  will  stimulate  fornication  amongst 
that  class  of  people. 

7249.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  this  disease. 
In  your  opinion  is  a  deterrent  of  vice,  and  that 
you  have  no  right  by  making  a  woman  safe  to 
take  away  that  deterrent ;  is  not  that  a  fair  way 
of  putting  it? — I  think  that  you  have  no  right 
by  making  a  woman  safe  before  hand,  to  provide 
for  the  innocuous  commission  of  the  vice. 

7l'50.  Is  not  that  a  fair  way  of  putting  it? — I 
think  that  my  answer  is  fairer  than  your  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

7251.  You  have  seen,  have  you  not,  the  con- 
fidential instructions  which  have  been  issued  to 
the  examining  surgeons  ? — Yes,  they  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in 
1879. 

7252.  I  think  aftet  reading  them  you  will  mo- 
dify some  of  the  evidence  you  gave  ;  the  first 
article  is  this  :  "  The  successful  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  will  materially  depend 
on  the  care,  tact,  and  judgment  with  which  the 
duties  of  the  visiting  surgeon  are  performed,  and 
the  extent  to  which  he  may  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  women  coming 
before  him  for  examination ;  he  will  impress  on 
them  all  that  his  sole  desire  is  to  benefit  them, 
and  his  firm  determination  to  protect  them  from 
oppression,  and  aid  them,  if  desirous,  to  reform  ; 
and  he  will,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  specially 
call  their  attention  to  the  9th  section  of  the  Act 
of  1869,  which  enables  him  to  relieve  them  from 
periodical  examination  on  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  having  ceased  to  be  prostitutes  ;  "  does 
not  it  strike  you  that  if  the  examining  surgeons 
act  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  suggested,  they 
would  be  grossly  and  wilfully  disregarding  their 
instructions.  I  refer  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
surgeons  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  women 
to  make  their  exit  from  prostitution  ?  —  No. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  I  never  said  that  surgeons 
do  so.  I  said  that  the  system  prescribes  that 
before  a  woman  can  reform  she  must  satisfy  the 
surgeon  and  the  policeman  that  she  has  ceased  to 
be  a  prostitute ;  and  I  say  that  in  the  case  of  a 
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woman  on  the  register  as  a  common  prostitute,  if 
you  say  to  her,  "  You  shall  not  reform  until  you 
have  got  legal  evidence  that  you  have  ceased  to 
be  a  prostitute,"  it  is  practically  to  say  you  shall 
not  reform  at  all,  and  that  is  the  result  of  the 
system  and  not  at  all  of  the  harshness  of  the 
officers. 

7253.  But  you  see  tlie  instructions ;  they  spe- 
cially direct  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  to  this, 
that  there  is  this  9  th  section,  ami  that  the  women 
may  be  relieved  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  tiieir 
having  ceased  to  be  common  prostitutes  ? — That 
is  exactly  my  point,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  produce  before  their  leform  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  h:iving  already  ceased  to  be  com- 
mon prostitutes,  and  I  say  that  is  practically  im- 
possible for  a  woman  when  once  she  is  on  the 
register. 

7254.  Surely  those  instructions  suggest  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  woman 
availing  herself  of  this  liberty  ;  but  if  you  still 
adhere  to  your  opinion  after  having  seen  those 
instructions,  of  course  I  have  nothing  moi'e  to 
say  ;  here  is  one  question  which  I  wish  to  ask 
you:  you  would,  as  a  lawyer,  assume,  of 
course,  that  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  re- 
quired a  policeman  to  proceed  on  substantial  in- 
formation, would  also  require  a  magistrate  not 
to  act  until  tlie  substance  of  that  information 
was  before  him  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that  at  all ; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  very  striking  difference 
in  the  form  of  information  in  the  two  cases, 
Ni^here  the  woman  is  in  the  district,  and  where 
she  is  out  of  the  district,  and  comes  into  it,  and 
that  gives  great  encouragement  to  a  very  loose 
interjjretation  of  the  magistrate's  duties. 

7255.  I  want  you  to  distinguish  between  the 
charges  which  you  bring  against  the  Acts  and 
the  chai-ges  you  bring  against  the  magistrates ; 
surely  if  the  magistrates  were  to  decide  cases 
upon  the  simple  ifse  dixit  of  a  police  constable, 
and  the  police  constable  said  1  have  reason  to 
believe  that  A.  B.  is  a  common  prostitute,  you 
would  say  tliat  the  magistrate  who  under  those 
circumstances  would  say,  "  There  is  an  end  of 
the  case;  stand  down,  let  them  go,"  would 
be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  duty  ? — Yes,  I 
think  he  would. 

7256.  That  then  wouk]  not  be  the  fsiiilt  of  the 
Act,  but  of  the  magistrate,  would  it  not?  —  I  say  that 
the  form  of  the  information  encourages  the  magis- 
trate to  a  loose  interpretation  of  his  duty  within 
the  law.  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  form  of  information,  according  to  the  fact 
whether  a  woman  is  resident  in  the  district,  or 
whether  she  comes  into  the  district ;  if  she  has 
come  into  the  district,  the  form  of  information 
must  give  an  allegation  of  time  and  place,  which 
has  to  be  proved  ;  if  she  is  a  resident  in  the 
district,  that  also  ought  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  form. 

7257.  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  16th  section:  "The 
justice  present,  on  oath  being  made  before  him, 
substantiating  the  matter  of  information  to 
his  satisfaction;"  the  information  is  that  the 
woman  is  a  common  prostitute  ;  the  Act  I'equires 
that  the  matter  of  fact  of  the  woman  being  a 
common  prostitute    should  be    substantiated   to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  ;  I  can  under- 
stand a  case,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, of  a  policeman  coming  forward  and  saying 
I  believe  that  woman  to  be  a  commoa  prostitute, 
and  the  magistrate  saying  I  believe  it  too,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  so  ;  but  surely  you  would 
admit  that  a  magistrate  acting  in  that  way  would 
be  guilty  of  the  grossest  bi-each  of  duty  ? — I 
have  already  said  that,  and  I  have  had  to  contest 
the  question  over  and  over  again,  and  wherever 
I  have  contested  it,  it  has  been  always 
allowed.  And  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  con- 
test it,  proves  that  it  is  a  real  difficulty.  At  all 
events,  the  other  view  lias  been  pressed  upon 
the  magistrates,  but  I  should  be  surprised  if  in 
a  hundred  cases  that  have  not  been  contested  that 
view  has  not  been  accepted. 

7258.  Still  a  magistrate  acting  in  that  way 
would  be  acting  illegally,  and  therefore  would 
render  himself  liable  to  the  consequences  of 
acting  illegally,  would  he  not  ? — The  liability  of 
a  magistrate  who  had  made  a  bond  fide  mistake 
as  to  his  duty  is  a  very  shadowy  one  in  Eng- 
land. 

7259.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  magistrate  has 
ever  done  such  a  thing  to  your  knowledge,  has 
he  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  told  that 
it  has  been  done  at  Dover. 

7260.  With  regard  to  anonymous  letters,  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  the  police  acted  upon 
anonymous  letters  in  some  cases  Y — I  referred 
only  to  passages  in  the  police  evidence  which  I 
quoted. 

7261.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  practice  with 
policemen  ;  of  course  anonymous  letters  are  not 
evidence,  but  still  they  put  them  upon  the  sceut 
in  many  cases ;  the  Courvoisier  murder  was 
detected  through  an  anonymous  letter? — I  do 
not  remember  that  fact. 

7262.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  police 
constable  acting  upon  anonymous  letters,  pro- 
vided that  he  does  not  take  them  as  evidence  ? — If 
I  am  asked  my  opinion,  it  depends  entirely  upon 
what  matter  is  in  hand.  When  the  matter  in 
hand  is  the  character  and  position  of  a  woman,  I 
say  that  for  those  spy  police  to  act  upon  anony- 
mous letters  is  a  Texy  dangerous  thing. 

7263.  You  spoke  of  the  examination  of  men, 
but  j'our  evidence  refers  chiefly  to  women,  and 
not  to  men;  does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  the 
fallacy  that  runs  all  through  this  is,  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  woman  as  a  sex,  but  with  one 
class  of  women  who  make  prostitution  their  pro- 
fession, whereas  amongst  men  we  have  got  no 
class  of  that  kind  ? — I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  that  that  question  is  founded  on  a 
fallacy  ;  the  system  is  not  intended  to  deal  with 
a  class  of  prostitutes  as  a  class ;  it  is  intended  to 
deal  with  a  disease,  which  disease  is  the  result  of 
a  common  act,  and  it  is  a  common  act  producing 
that  disease,  and  it  ought  to  be  therefore  equally 
treated  with  regard  to  the  two  agents  to  that 
act. 

7264.  We  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  the  Acts,  that  you  might 
assume,  in  the  case  of  prostitutes,  that  almost  all  of 
them  have  been  diseased  at  some  time  or  other? — 
They  have  been  probably  diseased  at  some  time 

or 
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or  other,  and   I  have  frequently  heard  the  same 
thing  said  of  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 

72S5.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  men 
are  examined  in  some  regiments? — They  have 
been  at  times,  and  at  other  times  not,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  commandei-. 

7266.  But  apparently  ^yith  very  little  results  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — It  has  proved  very  repulsive  to 
the  men,  and  to  the  examining  surgeons,  and 
therefore,  I  think,  it  has  been  stopped  gene- 
rally. 

7267.  As  regards  the  sanatory  results,  they 
have  been  little  or  nothing,  I  believe  ? — I  am  not 
at  all  aware. 

7268.  You  spoke  to  me  about  clandestine 
prostitutes  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  clandestine 
prostitutes  ? — It  is  a  phrase  which  has  slipped 
into  this  subject  from  the  Government  witnesses, 
and  I  have  always  thought  that  it  hid  a  great 
deal  of  confusion.  Inspector  Anniss  says  that  he 
knows  the  number  exactly  of  the  clandestine 
prostitutes  in  his  district.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  fact  that  they  are  clandestine  would 
have  prevented  his  knowing  them. 

7269.  May  I  ask  how  you  know  them,  as  you 
have  used  the  term  the  clandestine  prostitutes? — 
If  you  will  refer  me  to  any  question  in  which  I 
have  said  it,  I  may  have  slipped  into  it,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  very!vaguc  phrase, 
and,  as  I  say,  covers  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
I  suppose  it  is  adopted  by  the  Govei'ument  wit- 
nesses to  mean  all  prostitutes  who  are  not  on  the 
register,  or  it  may  be  those  who  were  considered 
to  be  only  occasional  prostitutes,  and,  therefore, 
not  common  prostitutes ;  but  there  again  we 
have  never  had  a  satisfactory  definition,  either 
offered  or  accepted. 

7270.  I  Avas  under  the  impression  that  one  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Acts  is,  that  they 
had  increased  what  is  called  clandestinee  pros- 
titution; is  not  that  so? — Yes,  in  that  sense  it  has 
been  frequently  alleged  by  experts  tliat  the  effect 
of  the  attempted  compulsory  registration  of  pros- 
titutes is  to  increase  the  number  of  prostitutes 
who  are  hidden  amongst  the  general  population. 

7271.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
woman  to  remain  hidden  in  that  way  for  any 
length  of  time  with  the  surveillance  which  the 
police  exercise;  I  shoidd  have  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  any 
woman  to  practice  clandestine  prostitution  in  those 
subjected  district  ? — It  is  so  far  from  being  im- 
possible that  when  the  system  is  fully  carried  out 
in  large  cities  the  number  of  women  who  are 
called  clandestine  is  generally  five  to  ten  times 
the  number  of  those  on  the  register. 

7272.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  a 
place  like  Plymouth,  the  clandestine  prostitutes 
are  10  times  as  numerous  as  others  ? — IS  o,  I  have 
no  statistics  at  Plymouth,  but  I  know  that  they 
must  be  veiy  numerous,  because  in  taking 
the  case  of  our  own  rescue  home  the  number 
of  one  was  171,  and  of  the  other  173.  I  think  it 
was  the  larger  number  that  were  what  you  have 
called  clandestine  prostitutes;  it  means  prosti- 
tutes not  on  the  register. 

7273.  AYhat  definition  would  you  yourself 
give  ? — In  that"  case  it  means  prostitutes  who 
were  not  on  Inspector  Anniss'  register. 
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7274.  Do  you  mean  women  who  were  going 
about  soliciting  men  publicly  ? — Yes,  women 
who  confessed  themselves,  when  they  came  to 
our  home,  that  they  were  prostitutes. 

7275.  Surely  the  Acts  could  not  have  been 
very  strictly  carried  out,  if  there  were  so  many 
■women  as  that  who,  notwithstanding  the  harsh 
conduct  of  the  police,  their  surveillance  and  their 
espionage,  managed  to  carry  on  prostitution  ? — 
The  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  that 
that  is  so  everywhere,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  police,  however  active  they  are,  to  brino- 
upon  the  register  anythinp;  more  than  a  propor- 
tion of  the  actual  prostitutes.  The  system  is  so 
much  disliked  by  the  women,  as  a  rule,  that  they 
evade  it  in  every  possible  way. 

7276.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  an  argu- 
ment against  relaxing  the  espionage  ;  it  at  least 
shows  that  the  espionage  is  not  very  successful, 
and  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  charges 
which  are  made,  tliat  the  police  constables  harass 
every  woman  of  this  class  ? —  Exactly  ;  the 
whole  system  is  unsuccessful ;  there  is  not  a 
single  point  upon  which  it  does  succeed.  If  the 
object  is  to  bring  upon  the  register  all  prosti- 
tutes, it  is  quite  a  failure  from  that  point  of 
view. 

7277.  I  think  you  said  that  there  were  173 
clandestine  prostitutes,  and  by  that  you  meant 
women  not  upon  the  register ;  will  you  tell  me 
how  you  know  they  are  not  upon  the  register  ? 
— I  suppose  their  own  statement  has  always  been 
taken,  but  if  they  were  upon  the  register,  unless 
they  were  immediately  removed,  Anniss'  men 
would  be  after  them. 

7278.  You  have  no  other  evidence ;  you  never 
see  the  register,  or  do  you,  or  your  assistants  ever 
see  the  register  ? — No. 

7279.  Tlien  it  is  merely  the  statement  of  those 
women,  that  they  are  not  on  the  register,  that 
you  rely  upon  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  rests  upon 
their  own  statements,  but  it  is  a  question  that 
could  be  very  easily  examined,  because  we  have 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all,  and  if  Inspector 
Anniss'  register  -was  brought  up,  they  could  be 
examined  one  against  the  other. 

7280.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  your 
only  ground  for  believing  that  those  173  women 
were  not  on  the  register  is  the  women's  own 
statement  ? — Yes,  ir  is  on  their  own  statement. 

7281.  Their  own  statements,  made,  not  to 
yourself,  but  to  somebody  who  has  told  you  ? — 
To  the  superintendent  of  the  home. 

l\Ir.  W.  Folder. 

7282.  May  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the 
fact,  that  the  non-registration  of  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  prostitutes  has  been  one  great  cause  of 
complaint  by  the  medical  police  of  Paris  ? — It  is 
the  complaint  of  the  advocates  of  the  system 
everywhere,  the  extreme  difficulty  they  find, 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  bringing  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  women  on  to  the  register. 

Mr.  Osborne  Monjan. 

7283.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Charles 
Turner,  a  pensioner  ;  is  not  that  the  case  of  the 
man  which  you  investigated  ? — Yes.  I  forget 
whether  his  name  was  Charles  or  Henry. 

Z  z  7284.  Do 
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7284.  Do  you  remember  that  you  told  us  that, 
in  January  1877,  his  pension  was  stopped  for 
keeping  a  brothel  ?  — No.  The  information  which 
we  got  from  him  was,  that  his "  pension  was 
stopped  without  any  reason  being  given.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  reason  was. 

7285.  If  I  tell  you  that  it  was  stopped  for 
keeping  a  brothel,  that  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  your  information  ? — It  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  it.  I  can  imagine  that  it  was 
his  being  reported  as  keeping  a  brothel,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  case  that  he  had  never,  at  that  time, 
been  convicted  or  prosecuted  for  keeping  a 
brothel. 

7286.  He  had  been  summoned,  you  are  aware, 
for  not  admitting  the  police  constable  ? — He  was 
summoned  for  not  admitting  the  police  con- 
stable ;  he  was  convicted  by  the  magistrate,  ■  but 
on  appeal  that  conviction  was  held  to  be  illegal, 
and  it  was  quashed. 

7287.  That  was  in  the  year  1876,  was  it  not? 
—Yes. 

7288.  On  the  13th  of  August  1878  was  not  he 
summoned  before  the  magisti'ates  and  fined  15  /. 
or  two  mouths'  imprisonment,  for  harbouring 
diseased  prostitutes? — I  gave  the  p.irticuiars  of 
that  case.  He  had  previously  been  summoned, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed,  and  then  after 
further  watching,  upon  the  evidence  to  a  large 
extent  of  a  spy  woman  emjjloyed  by  Inspector 
Anniss,  he  was  convicted  iipon  the  last  occa- 
sion. 

7289.  Did  you  state  that  in  your  evidence? — 
Yes,  I  did  ;  I  said  it  was  the  final  stroke  that 
ruined  him. 

7290.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  had  his  pension 
restored  to  him  ? — I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear 
it. 

7291.  Is  it  the  fact  that  on  its  being  reported 
to  the  Admiral  that  Turner  and  his  wife,  on  the 
24th  January,  had  discontinued  keeping  a  brothel, 
and  had  been  residing  in  a  private  house  since 
the  24th  of  October  1878,  the  date  of  his  last 
conviction,  his  pension  was  restored  to  him  in 
May  1880? — I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it. 

7292.  On  the  14th  October  1878  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  county  police  for  allowing  his 
house  to  be  used  as  a  brothel,  fined  5  /.,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  his  license ;  you  have  told  us  that, 
I  think  ? — The  last  that  I  know  was  his  being 
summoned  for  harbouring  a  diseased  prostitute, 
and  I  quoted  that  to  show  the  very  loose 
evidence  upon  which  he  was  convicted. 

7293.  Since  then,  on  the  14th  of  October  1878, 
he  was  summoned  by  the  county  police  for  allow- 
ing his  house  to  be  used  as  a  brothel,  and  was 
fined  5 1.,  and  forfeited  his  license  ;  were  you 
aware  of  that  ? — No,  I  was  not,  but  I  presume 
the  evidence  was  the  previous  conviction,  and 
they  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  give  the  previous 
conviction  in  evidence. 

7294.  This  was  two  months  afterwards,  was  it 
not  ? — Probably  it  was,  but  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  Acts. 

7295.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  fact,  was  it  not, 
that  he  was  summoned  before  the  county  police 
for  keeping  a  brothel  ? — There  could  be  no  sum- 
mons for  keeping  a  brothel  under  the  Contagious 
X)iseases  Acts. 
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72  96.  He  was  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, I  suppose,  under  the  Licensing  Act,  on 
the  14th  October  1878,  by  the  county  police  for 
allowing  his  house  to  be  used  as  a  brothel,  and 
he  was  fined  5  /.,  and  forfeited  his  license  ?— He 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ;  iis  I  say,  it  was  the  evidence  of  his 
]irevious  conviction.  There  may  have  been 
additional  evidence  or  there  may  not. 

7297.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  man 
was  a  brothel-keeper  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7298.  If  the  man  was  convicted  of  kee])ing  a 
brothel,  and  the  magistrates  having  heard  the 
case  convicted  him,  that  would  be  evidence  upon 
which  we  must  assume  that  he  was  a  brothel- 
keejjer  ? — No  doubt  that  was  evidence,  but 
whether  it  was  satisfactory  evidence  I  ques- 
tion. 

7299.  Could  anything  be  more  satisfactory 
upon  the  point  than  the  decision  of  the  magis- 
trates?— The  decision  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
previous  case  seemed  to  me  eminently  unsatis- 
factory, and  I  gave  my  reasons  for  it  ;  I  mean 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  produced,  of  which 
we  have  a  full  rei^ort. 

7300.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  October  1878, 
was  not  this  man.  Turner,  convicted  upon  a  sum- 
mons of  the  county  police  for  keeping  a  brothel, 
and  fined  5  I.,  and  ordered  to  forfeit  his  license  ? 
That  is  news  to  me  ;  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time. 

7301.  And  also  that  his  pension  is  at  present 
restored  to  him  ? — 1  hear  that  also  for  the  first 
time,  and  as  I  said,  with  very  great  pleasure. 

7302.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  length 
you  carry  your  own  views  upon  the  subject  ;  you 
would  say,  I  suppiose,  that  a  woman  who  is  a 
prostitute  should  be  subjected  to  no  special  con- 
trol with  reference  to  any  disease,  and  that  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  this  disease  wherever 
she  likes,  and  to  whom  she  likes ;  would  you  go 
so  far  as  that? — Certainly  not  in  that  shape.  I 
say  that  the  law  ought  to  provide  for  decent  con- 
duct in  the  streets,  and  the  law  also  ought  to 
suppress  all  brothels  ;  but  1  think  the  law  ought 
not  to  interfere,  because  it  cannot  do  so  success- 
fully and  justly  with  the  private  moral  character 
of  individuals,  except  where  it  either  becomes  an 
injury  which  is  comjilained  of  by  an  individual 
or  a  public  nuisance. 

7303.  You  would  as  regards  this  disease, 
or  you  would  provide  a  hospital  to  which 
the  diseased  women  could  repair  voluntarily  ; 
but  assuming  that  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
those  hospitals,  you  would  allow  her  to  com- 
municate this  disease  to  any  one  that  she  pleased; 
would  not  that  be  the  result  of  what  you  have 
said  ? — I  would  not  interfere,  except  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  named,  with  the  conduct  of 
a  vicious  woman  and  a  vicious  man  who  agreed 
to  consort  together. 

7304.  That  is  to  sajs  knowing  that  A.  B.  was 
sufi^ering  from  the  most  virulent  contagious 
disease,  you  would  not  interfere  by  the  action 
of  the  law  to  prevent  her  from  communicating 
that  disease  to  any  one  she  pleased  ? — Of  coui-se, 
whatever  is  done  in  that  wuy,  must  be  done  to 
both  the  man  and  the  woman,  most  decidedly  ; 
and  any  interference  with  the '  freedom  of  the 
diseased  woman  cannot  be  justified  unless  exactly 

the 
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the    same    interfereuce    is    attempted    with    the 
diseased  man.     Then  I  say  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  law  in  going  into  these  questions  seems  to 
me  to  be  insu]3erable.     I  do  not  see  how  to  do  it, 

7305.  Would  you  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  a 
very  plain  question  :  do  you  hold  that  even  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  sufferino-  from  the  most 
actively  contagious  syphilis  or  other  venereal 
disease,  that  woman  ought  not  to  be  prevented 
by  the  action  of  the  law  from  communicating 
that  disease  to  any  one  slie  pleased  ;  that  is  what 
it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? — Before  I  can  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the  law  I  must  be 
exactly  informed  what  action  is  proposed  to  be 
taken. 

7306.  I  put  the  case  of  a  woman  known  to  be 
suffering  from  disease  ? — But  the  question  is, 
known  by  whom,  and  how  ;  who  is  to  know  it, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  found  out. 

7307.  From  the  report  of  the  surgeon  who 
has  examined  the  man  to  whom  she  has  com- 
municated the  disease,  or  wbo  has  examined  the 
woman  herself  if  you  like  ;  I  will  take  the  case  of 
Jane  Jones  who  has  gone  into  the  hospital  with 
the  disease,  but  she  has  left  the  hospital,  and  has 
gone  about  in  a  state  which  the  doctor  who  treated 
her  can  swear  is  actively  contagious ;  she  goes 
about,  and  presumably  communicates  her  disease 
to,  we  will  say,  probably  100  men,  military  men 
and  civilians ;  you  would  hold  that  that  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  her  career  un- 
checked ?  —I  should  like  to  know  how  you  would 
propose  to  stop  it,  and  whether  you  would  jwo- 
pose  to  apply  whatever  means  you  adopted  to  a 
man  who  leaves  the  hospital  in  a  condition  to 
convey  contagion  to  the  first  woman  he  meets, 
and  what  strikes  my  mind  as  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  question  is,  the  utter  impossibility 
either  of  preventing  it  or  dealing  with  it  without 
recognising  healthy  fornication  as  sanctioned  by 
law. 

7308.  Do  you  decline  to  give  an  answer  to 
that,  or  do  you  answer  it  in  the  affirmative  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  suggest  the  means  of  the  law 
dealing  with  it,  but  if  anything  is  suggested,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  try  and  form  and  express 
an  opinion  upon  it. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7309.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  Members 
for  the  protected  districts  were  actuated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  their  constituents  in  supporting 
these  Acts,  because,  you  said,  the  Acts  were 
popular,  inasmuch  as  they  lowered  the  rates  in 
those  districts  ? — That  is  one  of  the  grounds. 

7310.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  have  relieved 
the  rates  of  Portsmouth  ? — 1  have  not  got  any 
statistics  before  me,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it,  because  the  venereal  cases 
that  used  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  \\  orkhouse  infir- 
maries at  the  expense  of  the  rates  are  now  dealt 
with  in  the  Government  Lock  Hospitals  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxes. 

7311.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  con- 
ceive that  the  ratepayers  of  Portsmouth  would 
be  at  all  actuated  by  any  reference  to  the  rates, 
but  we  had  the  Vicar  of  Portsmouth  before  us 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  at  Question  5194  he 
was  asked,  "  May  I  ask  what  opinion  you  have 
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formed  as  to  the  working  of  them  ?"  (that  is,  of 
the  Acts,)  and  he  said,  "  I  think  they  are  of  ihe 
greatest  benefit  to  the  town.  In  what  respects? 
— In,  I  should  say,  diminishing  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  in  diminishing  the  number  of  brothels 
and  other  such  houses,  in  seeing  that  there  is 
less  misbehaviour  and  degradation  generally 
amongst  the  women  themselves,  and  in  freeing 
the  place  from  a  great  amount  of  disease.  And, 
of  course,  another  very  great  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  has  been  the  affording  of  gi  eater 
opportunities  for  the  reclamation  of  women."  I 
do  not  suppose  that  you  would  think  that  Mr. 
Grant,  the  Vicar  of  Portsmouth,  could  have  any 
reason  for  giving  that  evidence,  except  a  hoyid 
fide  desire  to  give  fair  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  think  that  evidence  is  evidently  a 
bond  fide  blunder,  because,  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
was,  we  know,  attributing  to  the  Acts  themselves 
results  which  had  nothing-  to  do  with  the  Acts ; 
I  mean  they  had  no  legal  connection  with  the 
Acts.  He  attributes  to  the  Acts  the  effects  of 
the  working  of  other  Acts  of  Parliament.  Of 
course  he  is  not  aware  of  it.  He.  is  a  clei'gy- 
mau,  .and  he  does  not  know  that  he  has  been 
misinformed,  and  he  repeats  his  misinformation 
before  this  Committee  as  the  ground  of  bis 
opinion. 

7312.  Do  not  you  think  that  he  has  got  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  ;  he  was 
asked :  "  Are  you  connected  with  the  hospital  ?  " 
and  he  says,  "  I  speak  not  only  as  Vicar  of 
Portsmouth,  but  as  chairman  of  the  hospital 
committee  ;  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  hospital 
committee,  I  think,  since  1873."  Then  he  goes 
on  later,  and  he  says,  at  Question  5201  ;  "  iN'o 
doubt ;  in  addition  to  being  Vicar  of  Portsmouth, 
and  chairman  of  the  hospital  committee,  I  am 
chairman  of  a  local  committee  woi'king  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  Penitentiary  of  St. 
Thomas,  Basingstoke,  of  the  council  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  a  great  many  of  my  personal 
friends  are  working  on  that  committee,  and 
taking  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  my  wife  and 
my  sisters  are  members  of  it  ;"  do  not  you  think 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  the 
result  of  these  Acts  is  ? — He  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  facts  that  occur  before  his  eyes, 
but  he  shows  by  his  evidence  that  he  does  not 
know  to  what  Acts  of  Parliament  those  results 
are  to  be  attributed,  because  he  makes  the  mis- 
take, as  I  say,  no  doubt  the  bond  fide  mistake,  of 
attributing  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  what 
cannot  be  the  result  of  them. 

7313.  He  tells  us,  in  another  part  of  his  evi- 
dence, where  he  is  asked  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  at 
Question  5348,  "You  have  attributed  certain 
great  moral  advantages  to  what  you  call  the 
machinery  of  the  Acts;  what  is  the  machinery 
to  which  you  attribute  those  advantages  ? — 
(^.)  I  think  that  I  have,  all  through,  attributed 
them  to  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  us  of 
visiting  and  seeing  those  girls  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
pitals." Then  Mr.  Stansfeld  says,  '•'  That  is  not 
the  machinery  of  the  Acts " ;  to  which  the  Vicar 
replies,  "  It  is  the  result  of  the  Acts.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Acts  is  simply  getting  the  girls 
up  into  the  Lock  Hospitals."  Do  not  you  agree 
in  that,  that  the  girls  are   brought  to  the  Lock 
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Hospitals  compulsorily,  by  means  of  these  Acts, 
and  therefore  that  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
clergyman  to  find  them  there,  whereas  they 
might  not  do  so  if  it  ',vere  voluntary  ?  — It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  thingfor  a  clergyman  to  say 
that  he  is  dependent  upon  the  machinery  of  those 
Acts  for  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  those 
women.  Other  clergymen  who  have  had  no  ma- 
chinery of  the  Acts  to  help  them  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  such  women  to  any  extent 
that  they  are  inclined  to  do. 

7314.  Where  do  they  find  them  ?— They  find 
them  in  the  streets,  and  they  find  them  in  the 
houses.  All  those  in  the  penitentiaries  that  he 
refers  to  must  have  been  drawn  very  largely 
from  other  districts  that  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  Acts.  The  machinery  of  the 
Acts  may  be  used  to  give  them  an  opportunity, 
but  the  opportunity  is  equally  to  be  found  where 
the  Acts  do  not  exist,  by  any  one  who  is  inclined 
to  seek  it. 

7315.  They  are  more  concentrated  in  one 
place,  when  they  are  brought  under  these  Acts 
into  Lock  hospitals  when  they  are  ill ;  but  they 
are  not  obliged  to  come  there? — I  doubt  whe- 
therin  the  concentration  of  characters  of  this  kind 
it  is  a  moral  help  dealing  with  them. 

7316.  At  any  rate  they  are  concentrated  there? 
— I  think  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Acts. 

7317.  Where  they  are  concentrated,  are  they 
not  more  easily  found  by  the  clergy  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are.  I  think  that  a  cler- 
gyman who  knows  his  duty,  and  does  his  pastoral 
work,  will  never  have  any  difficulty  in  coming 
aci'oss  penitent  women. 

7318.  Mr.  Grant  is  asked,  at  Question  5395: 
"  If  there  were  voluntary  hospitals,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  there  would  be  an  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  girls  to  go  to  them  unless  they  were 
obliged,"  and  he  answers  "Yes."  Then  I  go  on 
to  ask  him  :  "  Therefore,  one  of  the  benefits  of 
these  enforced  examinations  is  that  they  must  go 
even  if  they  are  disinclined  so  long  as  they  lead 
a  life  of  prostitution  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ?  " 
And  he  says,  "  Most  certainly,"  Therefore  you 
see  Mr.  Grant  gives  his  opinion,  as  Vicar  of 
Portsmouth  and  as  a  member  of  the  Hospital 
Committee  there,  and  in  another  place,  namely, 
the  Basingstoke  Penitentiary,  that  these  Acts 
are  beneficial  to  Portsmouth.  But  so  far  as  I 
understand  your  answer,  you  think  that  he  does 
so  under  a  misapprehension  or  as  a  blunder  ? — I 
do ;  he  shares  the  opinion  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  people,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  asked  him  whether  he  has  ever  seen  the 
voluntary  systein  fairly  tried.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
that  the  voluntary  system  as  compared  with  the 
coercive  system,  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried. 

7319.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Reed,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was 
attached  from  the  year  1872  to  within  three 
months  ago  to  the  Lock  hospital  at  Cork.  He 
is  asked,  at  Question  6181 :  "  May  I  ask  what  is 
your  general  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  these 
Acts.  I  think  you  said  that  you  regard  it  as 
beneficial;"  to  which  he  replies,  "  Substantially." 


Sir  Henry  Wolff — continued. 
He.  is  then  asked,  "  Will  you  state  what  your 
opinion  is?"  and  he  says  :  "  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  a  priest  has  a  great  deal  of  moral  influence 
on  the  women  in  those  hospitals  when  they  are 
brought  there  ;  he  can  speak  to  them  every  day, 
as  I  said,  when  he  wishes."  That  is  the  drift  of 
his  answer.  Then  he  is  asked,  at  Question 
6184  :  "  Could  you  express  any  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other,  do  you  believe  that  they 
would  come  of  themselves ; "  and  he  replies, 
"  I  think  from  my  own  experience  of  their 
coming  that  some  compulsion  is  necessary." 
Then  in  the  next  question  he  was  asked, 
"  otherwise  they  would  not  give  up  their  calling 
in  order  to  subject  themselves  voluntarily  to 
medical  treatment  for  a  long  time,"  and  his 
answer  is,  "  if  it  was  left  to  them  voluntarily, 
they  know  that  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
hospital  the  priest  will  immediatelj'  ask  them  to 
give  up  their  bad  lives  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  of 
good  dispositions,  they  vvill  probably  keep  away, 
and  not  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  that 
influence."  Then  another  question  was  put  to 
him,  "  you  think  they  would  not  come,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  hospital,  if  it  was  left  to  their 
own  free  will ;  and,  in  the  pext  place,  they 
would  soon  leave  the  hospital  before  proper  in- 
fluences could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so ;  "  and  he  replies, 
"  I  think  that  many  would  absent  themselves ; 
they  would  leave  for  a  veiy  little  cause.  (Q.) 
My  question  first  is,  whether  they  would  come 
of  themselves  to  the  hospital  if  they  were  not 
compelled,  and  I  think  you  say  that  they  would 
not.  {A.)  Very  many  of  them  would  not  come, 
they  would  absent  themselves."  Therefore  you 
see  here  from  two  intelligent  sources,  the  one  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Vicar  of  Portsmouth, 
and  the  other  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Cork, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Lock  hospital, 
their  opinions  are  that  the  Acts  are  beneficial ; 
that  girls  would  not  come,  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Have  you  any  observation  to 
make  upon  their  evidence? — Yes;  I  think  that  the 
whole  value  of  that  evidence  depends  entirely 
upon  the  experience  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
The  Reverend  gentleman  from  Cork  says  that  he 
values  the  Act,  because  it  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  priests  of  coming  into  contact  with 
the  women  at  the  hospital.  I  should  say  that  the 
experience  of  every  Lock  hospital  all  over  the 
world,  is  that  the  beds  are  always  full ;  that  it 
does  not  require  these  Acts  to  compel  women 
either  to  go  there,  or  to  stay  there,  so  as  to 
enable  the  chaplain  or  the  priest  to  have  in- 
fluence over  them.  He  tells  us  his  opinion  that 
they  would  do  this  and  that,  but  he  nowhere 
says  that  the  voluntary  system  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  failure.  He  speaks 
according  to  his  opinion  of  their  character,  but  no 
evidence  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  ever  shown 
that  the  voluntary  system,  where  it  has  been  tried 
fairly,  has  failed  in  that  respect. 

7320.  What  he  says  here  on  that  point  is  this : 
The  Judge  Advocate  goes  into  it  further,  and 
he  says,  "  Your  opinion  is  that  but  for  the-ojiera- 
tion  of  these  Acts,  and  the  agencies  which  they 
have   introduced,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
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to  have  brought  these  good  influences  to  bear 
upon  these  women  ;  "  and  he  says,  "  There  is  a 
fact,  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Cork,  ^vhich  may, 
in  a  measure,  answer  that.  The  year  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Acts  there  was  only  one 
Magdalen  Hospital  Asylum  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Chai'ity,  in  which  there  were  80  women ; 
when  the  Government  Acts  were  being  introduced 
it  struck  the  superioress  that  there  was  a  large 
number  of  conversions  made  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Acts.  The  bishops  then 
invited  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  open 
another  Magdalen  asylum,  and  the  result  at 
present  is  that  the  number  in  Peacock-lane,  under 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  SO,  and  the  number  in 
the  New  Magdalen  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  150  or  160."  So  that  since  the 
operation  of  these  Acts  it  appears  that  the  con- 
versions have  increased,  and  the  number  of 
women  who  receive  shelter  has  very  largely  in- 
creased?— It,  no  doubt,  shows  that  within  these 
last  few  years  voluntary  operations  have  very 
greatly  extended  for  the  benefit  of  those  women ; 
and  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  inmates  may  have  been  brought  in 
there  by  the  police,  but  that  is  not  done  under 
the  Acts,  for,  of  course,  if  similar  instructions 
had  been  given  to  any  of  the  local  police,  and 
they  had  the  opportunity,  the  asylums  would 
have  been  equally  full. 

7321.  "With  regard  to  your  evidence  the  other 
day,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to 
what  you  stated  with  regard  to  those  three  ma- 
gistrates; you  said  that  you  were  content  to  leave 
what  you  said  of  them  to  the  questions  which 
wei'e  brought  before  your  notice  and  to  the  con- 
text. I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  context  which 
at  all  limits  what  you  stated  about  them,  which  was, 
that  you  mentioned  the  three  names,  and  then 
you  insinuated  (I  do  not  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
phrase  offensively)  but  you  gave  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  the  magistrate  may  close  the 
court,  and  he  is  to  appoint  a  place,  and  he  might 
appoint  that  place  to  be  his  own  examining  room. 
That  would  only  refer  to  those  three  magistrates 
who  were  really  three  visiting  surgeons ;  who  are 
megistrates,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  answer  of  yours,  notwithstanding  your  other 
answers,  do  not  at  all  modify  it,  and  is  really  an 
insinuation  against  those  magistrates  that  they 
can  appoint  their  own  examining  room,  ^ud  that 
after  the  very  explicit  declaration  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  the  breach  of  which,  I  should  think, 
would  be  visited  with  the  greatest  possible 
severity,  notwithstanding  that  explanation  you 
still  give  it  to  be  understood  that  they  might 
employ  their  examining  rooms  for  examining 
■women  ;  do  you  wish  to  modify  that  at  all  ? — If 
anything  that  1  have  said  fairly  implied  a  personal 
insinuation,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disclaiming  any  such  intention.  As  I 
thought,  it  was  sufficiently  disclaimed  in  my 
answers  6798  and  6799.  Mr.  Stansfeld  asks  me, 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  that  is  ever 
done."  I  reply,  "  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  but 
I  say  it  is  quite  within  the  Act."  The  next 
question  is,  "  So  far  us  the  Act  of  Parliament 
goes,  a  single  justice  may  appoint  a  place,   and 
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that  i^lace  may  be  his  own  library  ?"  and  my 
reply  is,  that  the  justice  may  do  so-and-so. 
The  whole  of  my  evidence  was  intended  to 
point  to  this,  that  here  are  three  English 
magistrates  in  a  position  in  which,  under  the 
powers  vested  in  them  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  perfectly  competent  for  them  acting  within 
the  limits  of  the  Act  to  do  what  I  pointed  out ; 
and  I  ventured  to  submit  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  established  principle  and 
practice  of  English  judicial  avranuements.  As 
magistrates  who  are  brewers  are  not  allowed  to 
be  on  the  bench  which  has  to  deal  with  licensing 
questions,  members  of  my  own  profession,  solici- 
tors, are  not  allowed  to  be  upon  the  bench  in  the 
counties  in  which  they  carry  on  their  practice ; 
not  because  they  necessarily  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  ijosition,  but  because  the  law 
says  that  a  man  in  the  position  of  a  magistrate 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  do  so-and-so.  My  whole 
argument  was  to  show  that  those  three  gentlemen 
have  been  put  in  a  position  in  which  they  are 
legally  able  to  do  what  evei'ybody  admits  would 
be  highly  improper.  I  mean,  while  repeating 
what  I  then  said,  to  disclaim  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  making  any  personal  imputation.  It  is 
the  system  that  I  criticise. 

7322.  I  mtist  ask  you  to  go  to  the  case  of 
Emily  Hayes,  of  Southampton,  where  she  had 
been  refused  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  letter 
until  three  days  before  she  left  the  hospital ;  was 
there  no  complaint  made  about  it  to  any  of  the 
local  authorities  as  to  her  having  been  treated  in 
this  way.  There  seem  to  have  been  solicitors 
employed,  Mr.  Blake,  of  Portsea,  and  Mr.  Har- 
field,  of  Southampton,  who,  I  assume,  is  a 
solicitor? — I  do  not  recall  whether  any  further 
steps  were  taken.  By  the  time  it  came  to  our 
knowledge  the  girl  was  already  out ;  and  I  think 
we  were  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

7323.  Mr.  Stansfield  asked  you  who  was  the 
surgeon,  and  you  say  :  "  The  surgeon  there  must 
have  been  Mr.  Parsons."  It  could  not  have  been 
Mr.  Parsons,  because,  by  the  Act,  the  visiting 
surgeon  only  examines  women  immediately  on 
admission  into  the  hospital ;  if  diseased  when  ad- 
mitted as  patients  they  are  under  the  sole  care  of 
the  resident  medical  officer  in  chai'ge  of  the  lock 
ward,  who,  alone,  has  the  power  of  discharge, 
and  therefore,  when  you  say  that  the  surgeon 
must  have  been  Mr.  Parsons,  I  think  you  are 
assuming  what  was  utterly  impossible  ? — I  see 
that  the  question  was  open  to  a  double  interpre- 
tation: "Who  v/as  the  surgeon?"  I  iTuderstood 
to  mean  who  was  the  examining  surgeon.  I 
presume  now  it  was  intended  to  ask,  who  was  the 
iiospital  surgeon,  which  was  a  different  thing.  I 
rcpieat  it  must  have  been  Mr.  Parsons  who  was 
the  examining  surgeon,  but  he  would,  no  doubt, 
not  be  the  hosjjital  surgeon. 

7324.  And  he  v/ould,  therefore,  not  be  the 
surgeon  who  had  auj^  competency  to  dischai-ge 
her? — No ;  not  from  the  hospital  certainly. 

7325.  Because  the  form  says  here,  "Discharged 
from  the  hospital  in  pursuance  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  1866.  I  hereby  discharge  A.  B.  of 
so-and-so  from  tnis  hospital,  and  I  hereby  certify 
that  she  is  now   free  from  a  contagious  disease  ;" 

z  z  3  signed 
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Sir  Henry  TFoZ^f-^continued. 
signed  by  tlie  chief  medical  officer ;  in  fact,  all 
those  discharges  are  signed  by  the  chief  medical 
officer ;  therefore,  Mr.  Parsons,  who  may  have 
sent  her  to  the  hospital,  wonld  have  been  quite 
innocent  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  her 
detention  ? — Yes ;  I  see  that  I  did  not  observe 
the  bearing  of  that  question,  and  that  the  surgeon 
asked  for  must  have  meant  the  hospital  sur- 
geon :  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 

7326.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Fowler's  Ques- 
tion 6879,  you  say,  "  Here  are  officers  of  the 
Jaw  systematically  and  habitually  breaking  the 
law,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  their  arbi- 
trary discretion.  Of  course  it  may  be  moderate 
or  not,  but  it  is  discretion,  it  is  not  law."  If  they 
are  breaking  the  law  is  there  no  means  of  punish- 
ing them  for  that  ? — I  have  already  said  that  to 
bring  the  arm  of  the  law  upon  an  officer  of  the 
law  in  this  country  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing,  unless  he  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  un- 
satisfactory  to  his  own  superiors. 

7327.  You  say  in  the  next  answer,  "  We  have 
found  many  instances  in  which  forcible  entry  has 
been  made  by  Inspector  Anniss's  men  into  houses 
which  were  not  brothels  ;"  have  you  any  special 
instances  of  that  ? — Those,  of  course,  are  not 
cases  that  have  been  submitted  to  judicial  inves- 
tigation, but  I  showed  to  the  Committee  notes  of 
a  variety  of  complaints,  and  it  was  replied  that 
they  were  ex  parte  statements  ;  of  course  they 
are  ;  they  are  the  complaints  of  the  women. 

7328.  Are  the  complaints  of  the  women  made 
to  your  assistants,  and  therefore  really  come  to 
you  second-hand  ? — Quite  so  ;  they  were  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  I  produced  notes  of  com- 
plaints that  were  made  at  the  time. 

7329.  They  were  not  at  all  subject  to  cross- 
examination  ;  in  fact  the  whole  thing  may  be  a 
fallacy,  for  anythiiag  you  know ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  bona  fides  of  the 
person  who  makes  the  report  to  you  ;  but  a  re- 
port brought  to  you  in  that  kind  of  way  might 
turn  out  to  be  very  different  if  it  was  subjected 
to  cross-examination  ? — It  might,  of  com-se. 

Colonel  Dighy. 

7330.  Who  signs  the  complaint? — The  girl 
makes  the  complaint ;  but  most  of  those  women 
cannot  sign  their  names. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

7331.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  cases  of 
women  who  have  had  information  withheld  from 
them,  which  might  have  relieved  their  minds, 
but  you  only  brought  forward  one  case,  the  case 
of  Harriett  Hicks,  but  that  ycu  would  bring 
other  cases  forward.  But  before  you  give  those, 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  says,  "  This  is  a  distinct 
challenge  of  the  evidence  given  by  Inspector 
Anniss,  and  your  answer  is,  •'  I  give  that  case, 
but  without  re-reading  all  these  others,  I  am 
unable  to  say  beforehand  what  each  case  goes 
to.''  But  there  was  an  understanding  you  were 
to  look  through  those  cases  generally  as  they 
come  in  ? — It  was  first  suggested  that  I  should 
analyse  them,  and  it  was  afterwards  suggested 
that  I  should  hand  them  in,  and  that  is  what  I 
did. 


Sir  Henry  Wolff — continued. 

7332.  You  have  no  case  similar  to  Turner's 
case,  except  Turner's  case  itself,  have  you  '. — 
No ;   I  do  not  think  I  have  any  similar  case. 

7333.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr. 
Marshall  is  your  agent,  I  suppose  .' — Y'es. 

7334.  He  is  your  agent  at  Plymouth  ;  where 
is  your  agent? — He  was  a  missionary  engaged  at 
Plymouth  for  j-ears  ;  we  engaged  him,  and  for 
many  years  he  and  his  wife  remained  our  local 
agent  at  Plymouth.  Latterly,  we  have  also  sent 
him  to  other  towns. 

7335.  I  see  you  have  just  allluded  to  some  rer 
port  which  you  got  from  Dover  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  of  a  woman  being  obliged 
to  siun  the  voluntary  submission.  Generally 
speaking,  are  the  reports  that  you  get  of  abuses 
from  him  generally  from  the  different  places,  or  do 
you  get  them  from  other  people  ? — N  o  ;  we  have 
had  them  from  almost  all  the  principal  subjected 
districts.  I  have  produced  cases  from  Portsmouth, 
Southami^ton,  Dover,  and  Canterbury,  besides 
Plymouth,,  Devonport,  and  Aldershot.  The 
cases  that  I  have  produced  have  come  from  those 
places. 

7336.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  you  say  that 
the  association  have  "  a  small  refuge  in  Ply- 
mouth looked  after  by  the  agents  of  the  associa- 
tion, John  Marshall  and  his  wife.  On  the  25th 
of  January  1872,  Mr.  Marshall  applied  to  the 
local  magistrates  for  protection  against  the  illegal 
intrusion  of  Anniss's  men.  They  had  upon 
former  occasions  thrust  themselves  into  his  house  ; 
he  was  then  going  to  leave,  and  his  wife  was  afraid, 
and  asked  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  her  some 
protection.  Mr.  Marshall  accordingly  applied  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  magistrate's  clerk  ;  and  the  clerk 
replied  that  the  magistrates  could  not  interfere ; 
that  if  he  had  any  com])laint  to  make,  it  must 
be  made  to  Scotland-yard  ;"  did  he  make  a  com- 
plaint to  Scotland-yard? — Ps'o. 

7337.  Then  Mr.  Stansfeld  asks,  "  Was  that  a 
case  of  forcible  entry  ?  "  and  you  say  "  Yes." 
Then  Mr.  Bentinck  asks,  "  Was  this  tried  before 
anybody?  {A.)  No  ;  upon  two  occasions  these  men 
had  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  and  had 
seen  what  they  wanted  to  see.  Then,  upon  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Marshall  himself  was  going  to 
leave  Plymouth  on  a  visit.  His  wife  said,  "  I 
am  afraid  if  you  go  we  shall  have  those  men 
here  again,"  and  Mr.  Marshall  therefore  applied 
to  the  clerk  to  the  local  magistrates  for  pro- 
tection against  this  illegal  intrusion ;  and  the 
clerk  to  the  magistrates  said,  "  It  is  no  use  your 
coming  here  ;  if  you  have  any  comjjlaint  to  make 
against  Anniss  you  must  go  to  Scotland-yard." 
You  say  you  did  not  apply  to  Scotland-yard,  but 
has  this  forcible  entry  ever  occurred  again  ? — 
Not  verjr  long  after  that,  I  think,  we  gave  up  the 
home  there. 

7338.  Therefore  it  could  not  have  been  re- 
peated ?— -No. 

7339.  You  do  not  know  how  long  after  this 
event,  which  was  in  1872,  you  gave  up  the 
home  ? — It  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time 
after  that.  I  do  not  recall  any  further  com- 
plaint, and,  therefore,  I  assume  that  no  further 
forcible  entry  took  place. 

7340.  Here  you  state   that  Mr.  Marshall  had 

given 
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given  you  notes  of  dilierent  cases  of  forcible 
entry  into  private  houses.  «•  On  24th  May,  Mrs. 
Benson,"  and  for  some  reason  or  other  I  "do  not 
know  why  you  were  interrupted  ?— I  think  the 
interruption  was  the  suggestion  that  mine  was 
only  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  therefore  of  no 
value. 

7341.  Have  practically  other  cases  of  what 
you  have  notes,  and  which  Mr.  Marshall  has 
given  you,  and  which  have  been  used  by  you 
here,  been  verified  in  any  way  before  a  magis- 
trate ? — Xo ;  [  may  say  that  in  the  case  of  other 
complaints  quite  in  the  early  days  I  sent  down 
on  purpose  one  of  my  own  mauagino-  clerks,  who 
is  accustomed  to  criminal  cases,  andl  told  him  to 
take  the  evidence  as  he  would  do  for  a  trial,  and 
to  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  working  of  the 
Acts;  he  saw  a  considerable  number  of  the 
women,  and  took  down  from  their  lips  their  state- 
ments; and  several  of  them  complained  of  just 
the  same  thing.  They  said  that  their  houses  had 
been  forcibly  entered  into;  and  iu  one  case  I 
recollect  a  door  was  broken  down  by  one  of 
Anniss's  men. 

-7342.  These  are  statements  subject  to  verifica- 
tion, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

•7343.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  evidence, 
but  merely  as  showing  that  the  women  do  not 
like  the  police,  which  is  not  perhaps  to  be  won- 
dered at?— They  must  be  taken  simply  as  allega- 
tion<,  or  accusations,  of  course,  and  not  as  proved 
cases. 

Dr.  Faiquharson. 

7344.  With  regard  to  the  lock  hospitals  which 
have  been  so  successful  in  Bristol  and  Glagow, 
will  you  tell  me  how  manv  beds  they  have  ?— 
The  lock  hospital  of  the  "Rescue  Society  will 
be  best  spoken  to  by  a  subsequent  -n-itness, 
Mr.  Daniel  Cooper,  the  secretary  of  the  society ; 
the  lock  hospital,  in  Glasgow, "  will  be  spoken 
to  by  the  chief  of  the  Glasgow  police,  who 
will  bring  up  full  statistics  about  it.  The 
third  lock  hospital  at  Bristol  I  have  not  o-ot 
statistics  about,  but  1  should  be  very  glad^to 
obtain  them.  I  only  know  that,  geuerall/speak- 
mg,  its  supporters  have  been  satisfied  with  its 
working. 

734.5.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  medical 
men  think  that  the  cases  come  in  sufficiently 
early  for  effective  treatment,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  ?— No  doubt  that  is  of  o-reat 
importance.  I  had  better  not  venture^ any 
opinion  at  any  rate  at  present,  upon  that  subject. 
i  should  have  to  get  instructions  about  it. 

7346.  I  suppose  the  term  "successfuP'  would 
include  ali  that  .'—How  far  the  word  "success- 
ful' g-oes  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  can  onlv  speak 
to  Its  having  given  satisfaction  to  its  supporters. 

'^t'"  ^?"  ^^  ^°^  ^"'^^^  whether  the  medical 
men  have  felt  any  inconvenience  from  not  havino- 
the  power  of  detention  of  the  patients?— I  have 
a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  medical  men  in 
all  those  cases  say  that  they  do  not  want  any 
power  of  detention :  but  there,  again,  I  am 
speaking  from  only  general  recollection. 

7348.  As  regards  the  voluntary  system  of  the 
admission  of  patients  in  the  original  operation  of 


Dr.  Farquharsoii — continued, 
these  Acts,  that,  I  presume,  is  admitted  to  be  a 
failure,  IS  it  not?— Not  by  myself  certainly.  I 
should  like  ag-am  to  refer  to  the  testimony  given 
by  Mr.  Whitbread  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  distinctly  said  it  was  not  a  failure,  and  that 
It  had  never  had  a  fair  trial. 

7349.  What  are  the  weak  points  to  which  you 
refer  m  the  voluntary  system?— I  was  not  aware 
that  1  used  that  phrase  at  all. 

7350.  At  Question  6647  you  say,  "  The  fact 
was  that  it  was  starved  in  point  of  accommodation, 
and  It  was  voted  a  failure  upon  the  very  smallest 
evidence  that  could  be  brought  aaaiustit,  without 
an  attempt  to  find  a  remedy  for  die  weak  points 
discovered  m  it  "  ?-Thatis  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Whitbread's  speech. 

7351.  Was  it  not  found  at  that  time  the  medi- 
cal officers  experienced  great  difficulty  in  gettino- 
cases  early  enough;  was  not  that  started  in 
evidence  ?—i  hat  has  been  a  complaint  made,  I 
have  heard,  more  than  once  certainly. 

7352.  And  also  the  difficulty  of  detention,  and 
^eir  not  keepinu  them  in  sufficiently  long?— 
Yes,  the  two  acknowledged  difficulties  are  gettino- 
them  early  enough  and  keeping  them  Ion? 
enough ;  and  those  difficulties,  I  say,  some  of  the 
nianagers  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  say  that 
they  find  they  can  overcome,  by  making  the  hos- 
pitals themselves  more  attractive. 

7353.  With  regard  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "  common  prostitutes,"  I  do  not  want  to 
niake  any  legal  remark  ;  but  is  it  not  possible 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  women  themselves,  it 
IS  safer  not  to  have  any  rigid  definition  of  that 
term  ?— I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  danger  to  all 
women  who  are  not  of  the  most  degraded  class. 
It  IS  just  those  who  are  not  the  most  degraded 
class  who  feel  the  danger  of  the  want  of  defini- 
tion, because  the  effect  of  it  is  to  bring  within  the 
most  degraded  class  those  that  I  have  called  the 
fringe,  aud  that  Inspector  Annis  called  "  those  on 
the  border  land." 

7354.  You  think,  do  you,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  and  discretion 
ol  tl^e  magistrates  ?— I  think  the  great  glory  of 
the  English  law  is  that  we  rest  upon  law  and'not 
upon  discretion. 

7355.  Under  a  rigid  definition  might  not  the 
women  set  themselves  to  evade  the  definition, 
and  would  not  what  has  been  called  "  clandestine 
prostitution  "  have  a  tendency  to  increase  by  the 
women  getting  outside  or  behind  the  definition?— 
That  question  seems  to  assume  that  the  system 
itself  is  desirable ;  in  my  opinion  the  system  is  in 
the  highest  degree  objectionable,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  say  that  such-and-such  a  thing  would  be 
a  good  thing,  because  it  would  facilitate  the 
operation  of  a  system  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
most  objectionable,  if  you  want  to  work  this 
system  you  must  do  away  with  the  law  and  sub- 
stittite  arbitrary  discretion  and  trust  to  that  dis- 
cretion, and  that  seems  tome  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous,  and  upon  the  experience  of  all 
nations  to  be  perfectly  certain  to  lead  sooner  or 
later  to  the  very  gravest  abuse, 

_  7356.  I  think  you  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary 
m  your  reading  of  the  law  that  the  voluntary 
consent  must  be  repeated  before  each  examina- 
tion, but  I  think  you  qualified  that  by  saying 
^  2  "^  that 
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that  it  was  only  your  interpretation  of  the  laiv ;  it 
is  not  the  acknowledged  interpretation,  is  it? — 
That  is  a  point  which  never  yet  has  received  a 
judicial  decision. 

7357.  You  think  that  the  submission  cannot 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  time  ? — If  my  view 
is  correct  a  woman  at  any  moment  has  a  right  to 
retract  her  submission  or  consent. 

7558.  Does  she  need  to  object  foi-mally  to  the 
operation  on  each  occasion,  or  may  she,  after  the 
operation  is  over,  say  that  she  has  not  consented  ? 
— The  question  of  consent  is  a  question  of  fact. 
If  the  examination  is  performed  against  her  will, 
in  my  view  of  it,  it  is  illegal.  The  question 
Avhether  or  not  it  is  against  her  will  is  a  question 
of  evidence. 

7359.  Have  any  cases  been  brought  forward 
by  women  who  have  been  examined  in  that 
forcible  way  ? — Not  for  investigation.  There 
are  cases  in  which  women  have  greatly  com- 
plained of  being  "  pulled  about  like  a  beast."  I 
recollect  that  phrase  being  used  by  one  woman. 

7360.  But  are  there  cases  in  which  Avomen 
have  complained  of  being  examined  forcibly 
against  their  will  ? — That  of  course  is  implied  if 
a  woman  complains  that  she  has  been  pulled 
about  like  a  beast. 

7361.  That  might  only  apply  to  examinations 
conducted  with  unnecessary  roughness ;  but  it 
does  not  imply  to  my  mind  that  the  examination 
is  conducted  against  her  will ;  the  surgeon  might 
be  unskilful,  and  she  might  think  it  an  unneces- 
sary pulling  about  ?— But  cases  have  occurred  of 
women  coming  out  of  the  examination  room  using 
the  foulest  language,  in  resentment  for  what 
they  say  they  have  undergone  in  the  room. 

7362.  But  are  there  any  actual  definite  cases 
of  women  being  forcibly  examined  by  a  surgeon 
against  their  protest,  and  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
test ? — I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  taking 
evidence  and  investigating  those  cases ;  and  I 
know  of  none  in  which  a  case  has  been  submitted 
to  the  court. 

7363.  Therefore  the  objection  at  present  is 
theoretical? — My  criticism  is  a  criticism  upon 
the  law. 

7364.  This  examination  which  you  refer  to  is 
an  examination  for  the  purposes  of  the  detection 
of  disease  ;  it  does  not  refer,  I  presume,  to  the 
examination  which  may  be  carried  on  while  the 
woman  is  in  the  hospitni  for  the  purposes  of 
treatment  ?—  No  ;  I  am  referring  to  an  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she 
is  what  has  been  called  "  fit "  to  carry  on  her  pro- 
fession. 

7365.  Would  not  the  penalties  in  case  of  a 
conviction  for  what  is  called  a  criminal  assault 
fall  ujion  the  medical  man  who  had  performed 
the  operation? — I  should  think  no  doubt  they 
Avould  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
anyone  present  might  be  found  guilty  as  an 
accessory. 

7366.  What  would  the  penalty  be  ?— Without 
referring  to  the  books  T  can  hardly  tell. 

7367.  Referring  to  the  term  "examination," 
that  does  not  include  the  surgical  introsiiectiou  of 
the  Avomen ;  should  it  not  be  held  that  the 
examination  of  a  woman  under  those  circum- 
stances must  include  whatever  the  medical  man 
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thinks  necessary  for  the  proper  examination  of 
the  case,  with  instruments  if  required? — I  think 
not.  I  think  it  would  be  held  to  include  every- 
thing that  was  in  itself  lawful,  but  the  surgical 
introspection  of  a  woman  against  her  will  is 
under  the  English  law  an  indecent  assault,  and 
as  that  particular  thing  has  never  been  expressly 
authorised,  I  think  that  the  mere  term  "examina- 
tion "  would  not  be  held  to  authorise  it. 

7368.  In  medical  language  of  course  it  would 
be  held  that  an  examination  would  include  the 
use  of  any  instrument  necessary  to  facilitate  that 
examaination  ? — Yes ;  but  we  are  discussing  the 
meaning  of  a  penal  law  of  Parliament,  which  has 
greatly  restricted  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
such  Acts  of  Parliament  are  always  interj^reted 
by  the  courts  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and 
always  in  favour  of  liberty. 

7369.  Have  you  heard  that  the  women  object 
very  much  to  those  examinations  ? — I  have  very 
frequently  heard  that.  That  again,  I  think, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  become  degraded.  In  the  first  instance,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  rule  is 
that  the  women  greatly  object,  but  their  feeling 
of  womanhood  and  any  remnant  of  modesty  is 
gradually  broken  down,  and  they  sink  into  a 
condition  in  which  they  accept  their  place  as 
Government  prostitutes. 

7370.  But  they  do  not  object  because  the 
operation  is  painful  ? — In  many  cases  I  have 
heard  great  complaints  in  consequence  of  its 
being  piainful,  and  in  some  cases  causing  bleed- 
ing. 

7371.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  many 
women  who  are  quite  pure  and  virtuous  have  to 
undergo  these  examinations  in  hospitals  very 
frequently? — No  doubt.  When  a  woman  knows 
herself  to  be  diseased,  and  is  told  that  a  surgeon 
will  examine  her,  with  all  the  precautions  and 
the  kindness  that  would  be  manifested  either  in 
private  practice  or  in  our  great  hospitals,  the 
woman  makes  ujd  her  mind  to  submit,  but  the 
distinction  is  enormous  between  that  and  the 
habitual  regular  examination  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight  of  women  as  to  whom  we  cannot  know 
that  they  are  or  are  not  diseased,  and  who  sub- 
mit to  it,  certainly  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
disgusting  thing  that  they  have  to  go  through 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  go  on  with 
their  infamous  trade.  But  even  in  private 
practice  I  have  been  told  by  physicians  of 
the  very  highest  class  that,  with  all  the  f>re- 
eautions  which  are  taken,  such  an  examination 
is  in  itself  likely  to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  whole  nervous  system  of  a  woman,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  by  medical  men,  and  only  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  symptoms  that 
come  before  them. 

7372.  That  is  to  say,  that  might  be  so  on  the 
first  or  second  occasion,  but  after  a  woman  has 
been  examined  once  a  fortnight  for  a  few  months 
the  deleterious  effect  upon  her  nervous  system 
must  certainly  be  entirely  done  away  with  ? — I  say 
that  by  degrees  they  seem  to  be  broken  down  into 
the  condition  of  a  degraded  animal;  and  they 
cease  to  have  a  remnant  of  womanly  feeling  and 
modesty,  which  even  prostitutes  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable 
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siderable  time,  and  which  forms  the  only  ground 
of  hope  of  their  reclamation ;  and  that  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  system, 
that  if  you  break  down  that  feeling  you  have  no 
longer  anything  like  a  good  chance  of  their  re- 
clamation. 

7373.  One  word  about  examination  as  between 
men  and  women  ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  of  the 
women  who  are  brought  up  for  examination  after 
plying  a  particular  trade,  which  renders  disease 
probable,  only  that  you  cannot  deal  with  the  in- 
dividual women  that  the  surgeon  has  found 
diseased ;  there  are  very  few  found  diseased ; 
and  therefore  is  it  not  probable  that  when  an  in- 
dividual woman  is  found  and  examined  for 
disease,  she  is  following  her  trade  or  occujDation  ? 
— I  think  using  the  v>'ord  "  trade  "  is  a  mislead- 
ing term,  I  think  they  are  given  to  vicious  practices 
whicli  render  disease  liable,  exactly  as  men  are. 

7374.  Is  it  not  rather  an  act  of  injustice  to  ex- 
amine a  number  of  soldiers  with  the  possibility  of 
finding  one  or  two  diseased,  whilst,  perhaps,  the 
greater  number  of  the  men  may  be  perfectly 
pure  and  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  women. 
— I  repeat  that  I  object  to  the  compulsory  ex- 
amination of  any  human  being,  man  or  woman. 

7374*.  You  spoke  of  the  soldiers  being 
brothellers? — I  meant  the  men  v/lio  consurted 
with  prostitutes. 

7375  How  are  you  to  find  out  the  individual 
men  who  go  uith  those  women? — The  police  in 
London  know  hundreds  of  men  who  habitually 
loiter  iu  the  street  for  purposes  of  prostitution, 
and  they  could  put  their  fingers  upon  hundreds 
of  those  men  as  certainly  as  they  do  upon  the 
Tvomen,  who  do  exactly  the  same  thing;  they 
are  strictly  speaking  street  walkers,  loitering  in 
the  >=!treets  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  and  they 
solicit  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  You  cannot 
find  any  offence  which  is  not  applicable  to  men  as 
much  as  to  women. 

7376.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  system  of 
e.xamining  a  regiment  in  order  to  find  out  a  few 
diseased  men,  is  rather  unfair,  considering  that 
a  great  many  of  them  are  men  wlio  have  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  such  women,  and  that  many  of 
them  may  be  married  men,  married  without 
leave  ? — 1  have  said  that  I  think  that  the  system 
of  compulsory  examination  either  of  men  or 
women  is  wholly  unjustifiable. 

7377.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  examination  of 
men  would  be  extremely  unfair  ? — It  is  not  more 
unfair  than  the  examination  of  women ;  I  say 
that  the  fact  that  this  law  attacks  women  only  is 
a  gross  injustice,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  one-sided 
law ;  but  if  you  were  to  make  it  equal  in  that 
respect  it  would  only  be  by  making  it  equally 
objectionable. 

7378.  Of  course  we  agree  that  the  disease 
cannot  ly.  stamped  out  by  one-sided  inspection, 
but  it  may  be  greatly  lessened,  may  it  not,  by 
inspecting  women? — I  think  that  the  medical 
statistics  show  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has 
increased.  Of  course,  by  the  application  of 
medicine  to  any  disease,  you  necessarily  produce 
for  a  time  a  certain  amelioration ;  but  in  treating 
a  subject  of  this  kind  you  must  see  not  only  what 
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are  the  immediate  results,  but  what  are  the  ulti- 
mate results;  and  considering  the  extent  to  which 
the  statistics  show  that  what  is  called  clandestine 
prostitution  has  increased,  and  also  the  false  sense 
of  security  that  has  spread  among  men,  I  should 
be  prepared  beforehand  to  expect  that  on  the 
whole  the  disease  would  increase,  and  certainly 
the  statistics  of  disease  of  those  cities  where  the 
system  has  been  longest  and  most  completely 
carried  out,  show  that  the  disease  is  as  rampant 
(I  refer  especially  to  Brussels  and  Paris)  as  it  is 
in  the  worst  parts  of  London. 

7379.  We  have  been  told  that  one  woman  at 
Aldershot  had  connection  with  15  or  23  men  in 
one  day  ;  and  if  she  had  disease  she  would  com- 
municate it  to  all  those  men,  but  if  she  were  shut 
up  for  two  months  that  would  prevent  her  com- 
municating that  disease?  —  Mr.  Barr  used  the 
term  that  there  was  a  paucity  of  women  ;  but  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  prej^ared  to  accept  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  meet  that  danger  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  healthy  prostitutes. 

7380.  You  must  admit  that  a  woman  so 
diseased  if  she  consorts  with  20  men  in  a  day, 
must  give  it  to  those  20  men  ;  whereas  if  she  is 
shut  off  from  communication  with  those  men,  that 
source  of  disease  is  withdrawn? — Certai]dy  ;  you 
take  there  an  individual  instance,  and  you  fix 
your  eye  upon  it ;  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
dangerous  course  to  pursue.  I  think  that  a 
system  of  this  kind  must  be  judged  from  its  whole 
effects,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  aud  the 
future  as  well  as  the  immediate. 

7381.  But  I  think  you  yourself  have  given 
high  testimony  to  the  effect  uf  the  Acts  upon 
the  women,  because  you  say  that  they  are  sent 
out  from  the  hospitals  warranted  safe  for  the  use 
of  the  public  ? — That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
bad  feature  in  the  Acts ;  I  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  a  high  testimony ;  all  that  I  intended  it  to 
express  was,  that  they  were  sent  out  warranted 
safe ;  not  that  they  were  really  safe,  because  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  not  so. 

7382.  Your  words  were,  "  warranted  safe  for 
the  use  of  the  public  "  ? — That  is  what  I  say  is 
the  pretence  of  tiie  Acts,  but  it  is  entirely  fal- 
lacious. 

7383.  You  say  that  every  girl  that  is  added  to 
the  register  is,  in  fact,  by  the  Government,  re- 
gistered and  sent  out  warranted  safe  for  the  use 
of  the  public? — i  consider  it  an  absolutely  fal- 
lacious warranty. 

7384.  But  you  made  no  such  explanation  at 
the  time  ? — 1  was  not  "then  discussing  the  hy- 
gienic question.  I  was  then  discussing  the  ques- 
tion simply  from  a  legal  point  of  view  ;  that  it 
impliesa  contract,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  system, 
between  the  prostitute  and  the  Government  I 
say  that  that  is  the  meaning  of  that  contract, 
but  I  am  glad  to  add  that  I  have  the  strongest 
conviction  that  the  warranty  is  entirely  falla- 
cious. 

7385.  That  expression  of  yours  would  give 
the  very  highest  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  high  or  any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 
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MEMBERS    PRESENT ; 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Digby. 
Dr.  Farquharson. 
Mr.  W.  Fowler. 


Mr.  Massey. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Sir  Henry  WolfF. 


The  Eight  Hon.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  MASSEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Alexander  M'Call,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7386.  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow, 
are  you  not? — I  am. 

7387.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  1 
—  Since  June  1870. 

7388.  Were  you  previously  connected  with 
the  police  force  at  Glasgow? — I  was;  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  police  force  of  Glasgow 
since  the  year  1850,  first  for  eight  years^  as 
inspector  of  the  detective  department,  and  for  12 
years  thereafter  as  superintendent  of  the  A 
division. 

7389.  That  brings  you  down  to  1870;  in  1870 
you  were  made  chief  constable  ? — I  was  promoted 
to  chief  constable  in  1870. 

7390.  What  is  the  jjopulation  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  ? — The  population  of  the  city  by  the 
late  Census  was  510,816. 

7391.  That  is  the  population  under  your  care? 
— That  is  the  population  under  my  charge. 

7392.  What  is  the  police  force  ? — 'i'he  police 
force  is  1,069  in  strength. 

7393.  Is  there  a  considerable  outlyiug  urban 
population  not  under  your  supervision  ? —There 
are  a  number  of  small  police  burghs  or  populous 
l^laces  surrounding  the  city,  with  a  population  of 
193,620. 

7394.  And  they  are  governed  under,  what? — 
They  are- under  different  jurisdictions;  they  have 
magistrates  each  of  them  for  themselves,  and  the 
Glasgow  police  authority  has  no  power  over  those 
places  whatever. 

7395.  Will  you  hindlj^,  in  your  own  method  and 
in  your  own  order,  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
law  which  is  in  operation  in  Glasgow  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prostitution?— The  Glasgow  Police  Act 
of  1843,  Section  171,  enacts  as  follows:  "If 
any  person  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  whether 
dealing  in  exciseable  liquors  or  not,  shall  permit 
any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  riotous  or  disorderly 
conduct  within  any  shop,  cellar,  room,  place,  or 
public  resort,  house,  office,  or  premises  occupied 
or  rented  by  him ;  or  shall  knowingly  harbour 
prostitutes,  or  permit  or  suffer  men  and  women  of 
notoriously  bad  fame,  or  dissolute  boys  or  girls  to 
meet  or  assemble  therein,  or  shall  knowinolv 
lodge,  entertain,  or  harbour  any  idler,  rogue,  ov 
vagabond,  such  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
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for  each  such  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  10/., 
to  be  recovered  in  the  summary  manner  author- 
ised by  the  Act,  and  so  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
the  said  magistrates  may  further  ordain  such 
offenders  to  find  caution  for  good  behaviour  for 
12  months,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20  Z. ; 
and  in  the  event  of  such  sccuritj'  not  being  found, 
to  adjudge  the  person  offending  to  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  60  days  ;  provided 
always,  that  if  any  person  shall  be  found  guilty 
of  any  such  offence  a  second  time,  it  shall  be  laAV- 
ful  to  the  said  magistrates,  or  any  of  them,  or 
other  judge  so  competent,  on  the  application  of 
three  householders,  or  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  to 
eject  and  remove  such  person  summarily  from  the 
premises  jjossessed  by  him,  and  to  impose  such 
further  jJenalty  on  such  offender,  not  exceeding 
20  /.  with  costs,  as  to  the  judge  may  seem  fit." 
That  was  the  Act  of  1843,  and  it  continued  in 
force  till  1862,  when  a  new  Act  was  obtained,  a 
continuing  Act. 

7396.  Not  only  a  continuing  Act,  but  it  was 
an  amending  Act,  was  it  not? — It  was  a  con- 
tinuing and  an  amending  Act, 

Mr.  Osborne  Morga7i. 

7397.  Does  this  continuing  Act  apply  only  to 
the  borough  of  Glasgow,  which  is  under  your 
charge,  or  to  the  outlying  boroughs  also  ? — Only 
to  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.   Stansfeld. 

7398.  Will  you  explain  the  Act  of  1 862  ?—  By 
the  Act  of  1862  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  ob- 
tained more  extensive  powers  with  regard  to  such 
places,  and  this  continued  in  force  from  1862  to 
1866,  when  another  Act,  an  amending  Act,  was 
obtained,  but  the  same  powers  as  to  brothels  and 
street  solicitation  that  were  in  the  1862  Act, 
were  continued  in  the  1866  Act,  I  have  here 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866,  which  is  the 
Act  now  in  force.  By  the  136th  section  of  the 
Police  Act,  1866,  the  one  in  existence  now,  and 
the  clauses  I  am  going  to  read,  have  been  in  force 
since  1862,  "  The  magistrate  may,  on  a  complaint 
by  the  Procurator  Fiscal^  grant  warrant  to  enter 
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into  and  search  from  time  to  time,  during  any 
period  not  exceeding  30  days  from  the  date  of 
sucli  warrant,  any  building  or  part  of  a  buikling, 
or  other  place,  which  upon  personally  examining, 
the  chief  constable,  or  a  superintendent  or  lieu- 
tenant, and  at  least  one  other  person  not  holding 
any  office  or  situation  under  this  Act,  the  magis- 
trate is  satisfied  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  to  be  kept  or  managed,  or  to  be  ordi- 
narily used  or  suffered  to  be  used  for  any  of  the 
jjurposes  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  constable  to  take  into  custody  and 
convey  to  the  police  office,  in  order  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  all  persons  found  in  such 
building,  or  part  of  a  building  or  place,  and  to 
seize,  impound,  and  convey  to  the  police  office 
any  article  or  thing  therein  calculated  to  prove 
that  the  said  building,  or  part  of  a  building  or 
other  place,  has  been  ordinarily,  or  was  at  or 
shortly  before  the  date  of  such  entry,  used  for 
any  such  purposes  ;  namely,  for  the  purpose  of 
stage  plays  or  dramatic  entertainments,  into  which 
admission  may  ordinarily  be  obtained  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  which  is  not  a  licensed 
theatre,  or  place  authorised  in  terms  of  law  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose ;  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  baiting,  or  worrying  any  animal  ; 
for  the  purjjose  of  playing  at  any  unlawful 
game  ;  lor  the  purpose  of  retailing,  or  selling, 
or  of  keeping  for  sale  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
cider,  or  other  ff;rmented  or  distilled  liquors 
without  a  licence."  Then  by  the  142nd  clause 
it  provides:  "The  provisions  hereinbefore  con- 
tained wirh  respect  to  entering  unlicensed  or 
improper  places  of  resort  under  a  warrant  of 
the  magistrates,  shall  apply  to  any  building,  or 
part  of  a  building,  ordinarily  or  shortly  before 
the  date  of  entry  under  such  warrant  used  for 
the  purpose  of  harbouring  prostitutes  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution ;  and  by  virtue  of  such 
warrant  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  to 
take  into  custody,  and  convey  to  the  police  office, 
in  order  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  the 
occupier  of  such  building,  or  part  of  a  building, 
or  any  person  found  therein,  who,  either  tempo- 
rai'ily  or  permanently,  manages,  or  assists  in  the 
management  of  the  business  conducted  therein  ; 
and  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  such  building, 
or  part  of  a  building,  and  every  person  found 
therein  who  manages,  or  assists  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  business,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  and  provisions  as  are  hereinbefore 
enacted  with  res])ect  to  the  proprietor  and  occu- 
pier of,  or  any  person  who  manages,  or  assists  in 
the  management  of  the  business  conducted  in  any 
other  unlicensed  or  improper  place  of  resort."  It 
gives  the  police  power,  after  having  obtained  this 
warrant,  which  lasted  for  30  days,  to  enter  those 
brothels  at  any  time,  and  if  they  found  men  and 
women  there  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  to 
take  the  managers  of  the  house  into  custody 
and  bring  them  before  the  magistrate ;  and  he 
has  the  power,  if  he  found  the  charge  proven 
against  them,  to  sentence  them  to  60  days  im- 
prisonment, or  a  10  I.  penalty. 

7399.  "What  power  was  there  to  close  the 
brothel  itself? — There  is  power,  after  a  second 
conviction,  to  shut  up  such  place. 

7400.  If  I   have    rightly    followed  what   you 
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have  read,  first  of  all,  I  understand  it  is  under 
that  clause  that  you   have    succeeded  in  largely 
diminishing  the  number  of  brothels  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  ?  —  That  is  so. 

7401.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  the  form  of 
procedure  is  this  :  that  you  go  to  the  magistrate 
for  a  warrant  to  enter  such  house,  fortifying 
yourself  under  the  136th  clause  by  the  evidence 
and  complaint  of  some  citizen  ? — The  complaint 
by  a  citizen  must  be  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

7402.  In  fact,  the  police  complaint  must  be 
supported  by  the  complaint  and  by  the  evidence 
of  another  person?  —  By  the  evidence  of  the 
complainant.  I  think  the  magistrate  usually 
puts  the  party  complaining  upon  oath. 

7403.  'Ihereupon  you  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  place  by  entering,  and  you  use  the  power 
which  you  thus  obtain  to  suppress  it? — Yes,  we 
use  that  power  to  suppress  it. 

7404.  What  powers  are  there  in  that  Act  of 
1866  regarding  the  conduct  of  streetwalkers  and 
the  keeping  of  order  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow? 
— By  the  149th  section  of  the  Police  Act,  Sub- 
section 30.  it  enacted  that  "  every  prostitute  or 
nightwalker  loitering  in  any  road,  street,  court, 
or  common  stair,  or  importuning  passengers  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,"  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  40  s.,  or  14  days  imprisonment." 

7405.  And  those  powers  you  have  used  in 
order  to  maintain  order  and  decency  in  the 
streets  ? — I  have.  They  have  been  vigorously 
used,  I  might  say,  since  1870,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7406.  Are  they  the  same  powers  as  are  given 
by  the  Vagrant  Act? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  the  jjrovisions  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 

Mr.   Stansfeld. 

7407.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1862, 
which  was  amended  by  the  Act  of  1866,  has  a 
considerable  effect  been  produced  upon  the 
number  and  conduct  of  brothels  and  prostitutes  ? 
— The  number  of  brothels  has  been  greatly 
reduced  ;  and,  so  far  as  street  solicitation  is  con- 
cerned by  women  upon  the  streets,  there  has 
been  an  end  put  to  that,  comparatively  speaking. 
You  may  now  go  along  the  streets  without  any 
interrujDtion  from  women  of  that  sort.  Before 
such  measures  were  adopted  you  could  scarcely 
walk  any  distance  without  some  woman  putting 
herself  in  your  way,  or  getting  hold  of  you. 

7408.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  outward 
appearance  and  conduct  of  the  brothels? — As  far 
as  the  appearance  is  concerned  they  are  not 
known  at  all  from  any  external  appearance. 
From  about  20  to  30  years  ago,  they  were  large 
places,  occupying  some  three  or  four  flats  of  tene- 
ments with  a  large  number  of  windows,  and  in 
the  evenings  they  would  have  been  all  lighted  up, 
the  window  blinds  drawn  up,  so  as  to  attract  out- 
ward attention ;  and  very  f  re  quently  y  ou  would  have 
seen  the  inmates,  the  women  in  those  houses,  lyino- 
over  the  window  in  a  kind  of  semi-nude  state, 
just  to  draw  the  atteniion  of  men  passing  alono- 
the  streets.  Such  a  thing  is  not  seen  at  all  in  the 
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Mr.  Stansfe.ld — continued, 
city  now.     There  is  no  house  of  that  description 
in  fact,  in  the  city  at  present. 

74(19.  I  presume  that  the  extent  to  which  a 
man  in  your  position  can  avail  himself  of  those 
powers  depends  somewhat  upon  the  condition  of 
public  opinion  ? — It  does,  no  doubt.  At  the 
earlier  time  I  speak  of,  so  far  as  street  solicitation 
■was  concerned,  it  used  to  be  quite  a  common 
thing  on  fine  summer  afternoons  for  the  keepers 
of  such  houses  to  bring  out  a  squad,  as  it  were, 
of  women  wlio  were  living  in  the  house  with 
them  and  parade  the  principal  streets  dressed 
up  in  their  best  clothes,  and  make  a  circuit  round 
and  back  to  their  houses,  so  as  to  let  it  be 
known  where  they  were  to  be  had;  but 
such  a  thing  as  that  is  not  to  be  seen  now  at. 

7410.  But  am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
the  conditions  of  opinion  in  Glasgow  were 
such  in  the  year  1870,  at  the  time  you 
took  the  office  of  chief  constable,  as  to 
enable  you  at  once  vigorously  to  apply  your- 
self to  the  enforcement  of  those  clauses  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  public  order,  and  for 
the  reduction  of  vice? — Undoubtedly,  that  was 
so.  Previously  to  the  Act  of  1862  the  people 
of  Glasgow  just  thought  it  was  a  nuisance  that 
they  Iiad  to  submit  to,  and  which  there  was  no 
remedy  for.  But,  after  the  provisions  of  the  1862 
Act  were  more  or  less  exercised,  public  opinion 
began  to  grow,  and  it  increased  to  some  extent, 
so  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  nuisance  that 
was  to  he  submitted  to  altogether  without  some- 
thing being  done  to  repress  it,  and  I  daresay 
that  by  1870  that  opinion  had  matured  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  expected  that  the  authori- 
ties would  do  their  utmost  to  repress  every  place 
of  that  sort,  and  every  manifestation  of  prosti- 
tution that  was  possilile  under  the  powers  that 
had  been  obtained  in  the  Police  Act. 

7411.  Then  I  understand  that,  dating  from  the 
year  1870,  you  were  in  a  position  to  carry  out, 
and  yott  have  since  carried  out,  the  policy 
of  suppressing  brothels  as  far  as  possible,  and 
preventing  solicitation  and  public  nuisance? — I 
have  held  out  every  facility  that  the  Act  affords 
to  the  citizens  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  magis- 
trate under  this  provision  of  the  Act  so  as  to 
obtain  a  warrant  to  suppress  those  places ;  and 
so  far  as  the  police  agtiin  are  concerned  they  have 
received  very  strict  instructions  from  myself  that 
they  were  to  do  their  utmost  to  repress  this 
street  prostitution,  and  both  those  branches  have 
been  carried  out  vigorously. 

7412.  I  presume  that  each  year  you,  as  head  of 
the  police  of  Glasgow,  have  presented  a  report  to 
the  municipality  ?  —  Every  year  I  present  a 
report  to  the  Lord  Provost,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  town  council  of  the  city. 

7413.  Will  you,  taking  those  reports  in  your 
hand,  read  to  the  Committee  what  passages  you 
think  necessary  to  show  the  piogress  of  your 
policy? — I  have  here  the  Criminal  Eeturus  for 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  preceding  each  tabular 
report  there  are  a  few  remarks  made  by  myself 
Avith  reference  to  the  tables;  1  uould  quote  from 
thereport  of  187 1 ,  my  fiist  report,  £s  chief  constable, 
or  rather  it  was  the  second,  for  I  was  appointed  in 
1870.    This  report  of  1871,  of  course,  is  down  to 


Mr.  Stinsfeld — continued. 
December  1871,  but  it  is  really  issued  in  1872. 
On  page  2  I  state,  "  In  the  city,  during  the  year, 
vigorous  action  was  taken  for  the  s^ippression  of 
open  female  prostitution.  A  large  majority  of 
the  unhappy  women  of  the  streets  are  thieves  as 
well  as  prostitutes,  and  practise  tlieir  blandish- 
ments merely  as  a  decoy  and  cloak  for  purposes 
of  robbery.  This  moral  clearance  of  the  streets 
has  considerably  diminished  the  number  of  thefts 
from  the  person;  but  more  important  even  than 
the  preservation  of  property,  it  has  also,  I  trust, 
by  removing  seductive  temptations,  saved  the 
youthful  and  thoughtless  of  both  sexes  from 
straying  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  been  a. 
means  towards  the  preservation  of  the  happiness 
and  joy  of  many  a  home.  The  genertJ  amenities  of 
the  streets,  moreover,  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  comparative  absence  of  loose  females. 
Brothels  also  have  been  subjected  to  strict  sur- 
veillance. Wherever  private  complainers  appeared 
before  the  magistrates  with  a  complaint  against 
such  houses,  warrants  have  been  issued,  and 
the  keepers  of  them  prosecuted,  if  men  and 
women  were  found  in  thein  for  improper  pur- 
poses. From  my  report  of  1870,  it  apj^eared 
that,  upon  20th  December  of  that  year,  there 
were  204  brothels  in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate 
rental  of  1,965  I.  8  .?.,  and  an  average  rental  of 
9  /.  12  s.9d.;  whereas  by  Table  No.  10  of  the 
present  statistics,  there  appeared  to  have  been, 
upon  20th  December  last,  only  79  brothels  in  the 
city,  with  an  aggregate  rental  of  692  /.  11  s.,  and 
an  average  rental  of  8/.  15s.  Ad.,  being  a 
decrease  of  125  in  the  number  of  brothels,  and 
1,272  7.  17  s.  in  the  aggregate  rental.  The 
number  of  women  of  bad  fame  living  in  open  or 
notorious  prostitution  in  the  city  has,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  declined  much  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  houses  they  were  accustomed 
to  frequent.  Many  of  them  have  left  the  city, 
and  are  possibly  following  their  vicious  calling 
elsewhere.  Some  have  gone  back  to  their  rela- 
tives, and  not  a  few  to  lawful  occupations.  In 
these  observations  I  am  glad  to  find  myself 
corroborated,  although  not  anticipated,  by  the 
directors  and  officials  of  the  Glasgow  Magdalene 
Institution,  in  their  report,  dated  the  4th 
December  List.  The  report  referred  to  states, 
"  The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Magdalene  Insti- 
tution have  pleasure  in  submitting  a  brief 
summary  of  their  operations  during  the  year 
which  has  just  closed.  In  doing  so  they  desire  to 
acknowledge,  with  gratitude  to  God,  the  amount 
of  good  accomplished  through  the  instrtimentality 
of  the  '  Homes,'  which,  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  kept  full ;  a  state  of  matters  which  they 
believe  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  wholesome 
enforcement  of  the  Police  Act  against  street 
solicitation  and  improper  houses.  This  much- 
needed  repressive  action  on  the  part  of  our  civic 
authorities  has  had  the  effect  of  partially  protecting 
the  virtuous,  and  making  the  practice  of  vice  more 
difficult ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  experience 
of  the  past  year's  work  has  proved  that  it  has  led 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  be  delivered 
from  a  life  of  evil.'  In  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  I  add  the  following  instructive 
summary,  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, the  secretary  of  that  institution."  It  begins 
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with  tbe  year  I860,  when  the  number  of  inmates 
was  46,  and  in  the  year  1871  they  had  swelled  to 
114.  It  gives  the  number  for  each  year  for  10 
years,  which  are :  46,  44,  32,  38,  30,  75,  69,  93, 
94,  100,  and  1871  there  were  114.  "  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  action  of  the  police  within  the 
city  has  not  so  much  suppressed  the  evil  abso- 
lutely, as  merely  removed  it  to  the  suburbs.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  true  I  have  no  sufficient 
means  of  judging,  and  have  thought  my  official 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  that  respect  only 
co-extensive  with  tlie  city.  It  lias  also  been 
alleged  that  these  unfortunate  women  have  been 
scattered  indeed,  but  only  distributed  and  forced 
into  more  private  resorts  through  the  city  where 
they  still,  it  is  averred,  carry  on  their  evil 
practices.  All  my  inquiries  and  observations, 
however,  are  opposed  to  the  truth  of  such  a  state- 
ment." "In  Table  No.  10  will  be  found  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  number  of  brothels  in 
the  city  during  the  years  1870  and  1871,  showing 
the  number  of  apartments  in  each,  the  rental, 
and  the  number  of  females  living  in  each.  From 
the  number  of  apartments  and  the  rental  of  these 
houses,  it  may  be  gathered  that  they  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  very  poor  description  as  regards 
accommodation  ;  many  of  them  most  miserable 
hovels."  That  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Decem- 
ber of  1871. 

Mr.  OsOoi-ne  Morgan. 

7414.  In  your  report  you  give  statistics  of  the 
brothels,  but  you  do  not  give  statistics  of  the 
prostitutes  ? — No  ;  but  the  number  of  women 
living  in  each  brothel  it  is  given  in  each  year. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7415.  In  1871  the  reduced  number  was  the 
immediate  effect  of  your  administration,  but  I 
presume  you  had  been  preparing  for  it  two  or 
three  years  before  ? — Yes. 

7416.  You  had  been  preparing  for  the  blow 
which  you  then  struck,  and  the  immediate  effect 
of  it  was  that  whereas  in  1870  there  were  204 
brothels  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  by  the  end  of 
1871  you  had  reduced  their  number  to  79  ? — Yes. 

7417.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  whereas  in 
1870  the  number  of  prostitutes  was  559,  you  had 
reduced  that  number  at  the  end  of  1871  to  181  ? 
— Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  prostitutes  living  in  the 
houses. 

7418.  You  show  a  large  reduction  in  the 
brothels,  and  I  understand  you  also  show  a  large 
reduction  in  the  prostitutes.  What  is  your  proof 
of  that  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
the  year  J  871  as  compared  with  the  year  1870? 
— The  return  of  1870  was  made  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  return  of  1871,  namely,  by  the 
superintendent  of  each  police  division  getting  a 
return  in  the  district  over  which  he  had  charge, 
collected  by  the  inspectors  and  Serjeants  covering 
the  districts. 

7419.  Was  that  a  nominal  return  or  not;  that 
is  to  say,  would  each  of  those  inspectors  give  a 
return  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  those  dis- 
tricts, with  the  names  or  other  ^particulars,  or 
merely  the  number  ? — All  that  the  return  showed 
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was    the    number  of    prostitutes  living    in    the 
brothels;  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  ascertain 
the    number   of    women   prostitutes    who  might 
be  upon  the  streets. 

Mr.  Osborne  JSlorgan. 

7420.  What  is  your  test  of  a  prostitute  for 
the  present  purpose  ? — The  test  of  a  prostitute  is, 
that  the  woman  is  known  to  be  going  about  the 
streets  by  the  police,  following  no  other  occu- 
pation, and  earning  her  livelihood  in  that  way. 

7421.  It  is  according  to  that  test  that  you 
classify  those  women  as  jirostitutes  of  whom  you 
are  now  speaking  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7422.  You  have  shown  us  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  brothels,  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  ;  are  those  prostitutes  all  pros- 
titutes who  have  been  reported  by  your  officers 
as  plying  their  trade  in  Glasgow,  or  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  residing  in  those  brothels  whose 
numbers  have  been  reduced  ? — It  is  the  number 
of  prostitutes  living  in  those  brothels.  I  have 
continued  to  make  up  a  similar  return  about  the 
same  period  every  year  since. 

7423.  I  will  take  those  two  years,  and  I  will 
carry  you  on  afterwards ;  but,  taking  those  two 
years, canyon  give  us  any  additional  information 
as  to  the  prostitutes  not  residing  in  those 
brothels  ? — There  was  no  return,  or  any  attempt 
to  make  a  return,  of  such  women  from  the  year. 
1849  up  to  that  date,  nor  since  ;  in  fact,  the  only 
time  that  there  ever  has  been  a  single  attempt  to 
make  a  return  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
Glasgow  was  in  the  year  1849,  and  it  amounted 
to  this  :  it  was  on  the  23rd  of  March  1849,  and 
the  number  then  was  211  brothels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  found  in  the  brothels  was  538, 
and  the  number  found  walking  in  the  streets  509; 
the  total  number  of  prostitutes  being  1,047.  Ihe 
populadon  of  Glasgow  was  then  314,000,  and  it 
is  now  510,816;  but  there  has  never  been  an 
attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes in  Glasgow  since  1849. 

7424.  You  mean  there  has  been  no  exhaustive 
effort? — No,  there  has  not. 

7425.  In  the  year  1870  your  return  gives  539 
prostitutes  residing  in  204  brothels,  and  in  1871 
you  reduced  the  number  of  prostitutes  residino- 
in  the  brothels  to  181  ? — Yes. 

7426.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  or 
opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  how  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  brothels 
affected,  in  those  two  years,  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes not  residing  in  brothels  ? — Yes ;  I  would 
suppose  that  the  number  of  women  who  were 
prosecuting  their  calling  of  prostitution  in  1870 
was  reduced  very  much  in  the  same  ratio  as  was 
the  case  with  those  who  were  found  in  brothels 
in  1870,  compared  with  those  in  1871.  A  great 
many  left  the  city.  I  have  said  in  my  report  of 
1871  that  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  city  have  been  re- 
duced very  much  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number 
of  brothels. 
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7427.  By  that  statement  you  mean  not  only 
prostitutes  living  in  brothels,  but  those  living 
apart  ? — Yes. 

7428.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  opinion,  founded 
upon  your  experience  in  your  position,  that  the 
measures  which  you  have  brought  into  operation 
for  the  reduction  of  brothels,  have  also  tended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  prostitutes  who  do  not 
reside  in  so-called  brothels  ? — I  believe  the  num- 
ber has  been  greatly  reduced  thereby. 

7429.  I  think,  in  your  report  of  1871,  you 
read  these  words,  that  it  liad  been  ascertained 
that  the  action  of  the  police  within  the  city  had 
not  so  much  suppressed  the  evil  absolutely  as 
removed  it  to  the  suburbs,  and  you  add  in  that 
report  that  "to  what  extent  this  may  be  true 
you  iiave  no  sufficient  means  of  judging  ;"  have 
you  since  acquired  any  further  or  better  means 
of  judging  of  the  operation  of  your  administration 
in  that  regard? — 1  hnve  been  coming  in  contact 
with  the  chief  constables  and  the  superintendents 
of  police  who  have  had  charge  of  those  places, 
and  they  have  been  exerting  themselves  to  sup- 
press prostitution  in  the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the 
city,  and  they  have  almost  as  extensive  powers 
outside  the  city  as  we  have  inside ;  they  found 
in  a  short  time  those  who  had  located  themselves 
after  being  pressed  out  of  the  city,  and  those 
officers  have  taken  steps  to  get  the  new  places 
also  shut  up,  and  I  do  not  tliink  the  increase 
has  been  very  great  in  the  suburbs  since. 

7430.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  result 
of  your  administration  in  Glasgow  has  been  not 
to  increase  the  number  of  brothels  or  prostitutes 
in  the  outlying  urban  i^opulation  ? — I  could  not 
say  that  altogether  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
to  some  extent ;  for  those  little  places  round 
about  the  city  are  not  policed  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  city  is ;  the  police  are  more  sjiarse,  and 
they  have  not  the  same  power,  as  it  were,  of 
repressing,  as  those  inside  the  city  have,  and, 
possibly,  there  may  be  a  slight  increase  on  that 
account. 

7431.  But  j'ou  do  not  believe  in  any  consi- 
derable increase? — No,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  anything  considerable. 

7432.  Of  late  years  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  the  police  authorities  in  these  country 
districts  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  exercised 
powers  more  or  less  similar  to  those  which  you 
possess,  and  with  similar  results  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  doing  that, 

7433.  Now  we  pass  on  to  your  Beport  of  1872  ; 
is  there  anything  in  that  Beport  which  you  wish 
to  quote? — In  1872,  the  following  year  to  the 
Beport  which  I  read  from  just  now,  I  stated  in 
page  J  of  the  remarks,  that  "  The  total  number 
of  crimes  reported  in  the  city,  during  1872,  is 
7,946,  being  an  increase  of  425,  as  compared 
with  1871.  and  2,953  below  the  year  1867,  already 
referred  to,  when  the  report  of  crimes  reached 
the  highest  maximum  of  any  of  the  years  for 
which  I  have  statistics  in  my  possession,  a  period 
extending  back  to  the  year  1858.  But  while  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reports,  it 
is  deserving  of  remark  that  the  value  of  property 
abstracted,  either  with  or  without  violence,  has 
decreased  by  317/.  14  s.  8  c?.  during  last  year 
And  while  upon  this  subject,  I  would  respectfully 
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direct  attention  to  the  summary  of  thefts  upon 
page  6,  as  instructive  of  the  expediency  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  good  that  has  flowed  from  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
police  to  check,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  mini- 
mize street  prostitution  and  brothel  keeping  in 
the  municipality.  In  the  year  1869  the  number 
of  thefts  by  prostitutes  was  463  ;  in  1870,  332  ; 
in  187i,  259;  and  last  year,  188.  In  the  year 
1869  the  number  of  thefts  in  brothels  was  683  ; 
in  1870,475  ;  in  1871,  199,  and  last  year  39.  The 
number  of  brothels  in  the  city,  in  the  year  1849, 
was  211;  in  1870,  204;  in  1871,  79,  and  last 
year,  upon  20th  December,  50.  In  the  13th 
Annual  Beport  by  the  Directors  of  the  Magda- 
lene Institution  for  1872,  issued  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  following  statement  occurs,  namely, 
"Both  theProbationary  and  the  Lochburn  Homes 
have  been  fully  occupied  during  the  year.  This 
fact,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  improved 
aspect  of  the  city's  thoroughfares  in  the  evening, 
seems  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  followed 
by  our  civic  authorities  in  steadily  preventing 
street  solicitation,  and  suppressing  houses  of  re- 
sort throughout  the  city."  In  the  66th  Annual 
Beport  by  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Lock 
Hospital,  issued  for  1871,  the  following  paragraph 
appears,  namely,  "  In  submitting  the  66th  An- 
nual Beport  of  the  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital,  the 
directors  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  record  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  patients,  the 
number  admitted  during  the  year  1871  having 
been  394,  as  against  534  in  1870,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  no  less  than  140.  This  the  directors 
regard  as  a  gratifying  feature,  believing,  as  they 
do,  that  it  arises  from  a  diminution  in  the  preva- 
lence of  the  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  the 
hospital  exists,  caused,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
praiseworthy  zeal  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city  in 
vigorously  applying  the  laws  for  the  repression 
and  suppression  of  the  particular  vice  from  which 
these  diseases  spring."  Again,  in  their  report 
issued  for  1872,  the  directors  of  that  institution 
state,  namely,  "'  The  directors  of  the  Glasgow 
Lock  Hospital,  in  this  their  67tli  Annual  Beport, 
have  again  to  record  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  patients,  the  total  admitted  this  year  being 
369,  as  against  394  in  the  previous  year,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  25  as  comjjared  with  1871, 
and  of  165  in  comparison  with  1870.  This 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  patients  during  the 
last  two  years,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  is 
attributable  to  an  abatement  in  the  disease  for 
which  the  hospital  has  been  established,  caused 
in  part  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  local  autho- 
lities  in  enforcing  the  laws  for  the  suj^pression 
of  vice.  The  report  of  the  Begistrar  General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  &c.,  issued  on  30th  April 
last,  shews  the  illegitimate  births  to  the  total 
number  of  births  in  Glasgow,  to  have  been  in 
1869,  9-7  ;  in  1870,  9-5,  and  in  1871,  9-4.  Not- 
withstanding the  frequently  expressed  opinion 
of  well-meaning  people,  who  take,  as  they  state, 
a  philosophical  view  of  prostitution  and  brothel- 
keeping,  and,  from  their  mode  of  reasoning, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  both  are  necessary 
evils,  and  incapable  of  being  either  eradicated  or 
greatly  diminished,  I  consider  myself  justified  in 
the  opinion  that  the  results  indicated  above,  and 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  a  steady  and 
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persistant  application  of  the  law  by  the  author- 
ities, have  been  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
community.  Viewed  from  no  higher  stand-point 
than  that  of  profit  and  loss  in  property,  the 
benefits  are  apparent  and  tangible  ;  but  when 
the  social  and  moral  advantages  are  taken  into 
account,  advantages  that  must  obviously  have 
followed  the  extinction  of  so  much  evil  and  vice, 
such  as  the  removal  of  seductive  temptations 
from  the  youthful  and  thoughtless,  and  not  in- 
frequently from  the  intoxicated  and  foolish 
adult  ;  the  results,  though  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  are  doubtless  far  more  pre- 
cious. While  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
brothels  has  been  so  considerable,  and  the  streets 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  cleared  of  the  loose 
and  abandoned  women  who  used  to  frequent 
them,  I  am  to  the  present  time  without  one 
single  complaint  from  a  respectable  citizen,  that 
prostitution  has  gone  into  more  secret  or  private 
channels,  or  that  the  repressive  measures  of  tlie 
authorities  have  inflicted  the  slightest  hardship 
upon  any  one." 

■/434.  That  was  the  report  of  1872.  Those- 
are  annual  reports  of  yours,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes ;  these  are  annual  reports  which  are  laid 
before  the  magistrates  and  town  council. 

7435.  Are  they  published  in  the  local  press? — 
They  are. 

7436.  Have  your  facts  and  figures,  or  such 
deductions  as  those  drawn  by  you  in  your  annual 
reports,  ever  been  contradicted  or  questioned  in 
Glasgow? — They  have  never  been  disputed  to 
my  knowledge. 

7437.  You  have  a  number  of  returns,  I  think, 
that  you  are  prepared  to  put  in  ? — -Yes,  I  have 
(producinr/  the  same). 

7438.  Will  you  take  them  one  by  one,  and 
explain  to  the  Committee  the  nature  of  each 
return? — The  first  return  is  a  return  showing 
the  number  and  rent  of  brothels  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  number  of  prostitutes  living  in  brothels 
during  the  10  years  from  1870  to  1879.  The 
number  of  brothels  each  year,  beginning  with 
1870,  was  204;  79;  50;  20;  24;  40;  38;  38; 
20  ;  and  22  in  1879. 

7438.*  In  the  year  1880  there  was  a  great 
spring  up,  was  there  not  ?- — This  return  does 
not  show  1880 ;  it  is  for  the  10  years  1870 
to  1879  ;  but  last  year,  which  is  not  given 
here,  there  was  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
number  of  brothels,  by  a  return  from  one  of 
the  divisions,  namely,  the  E.  Division,  or  the 
northern  division  of  the  city.  I  made  inquiries, 
and  I  ascertained  what  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7439.  Can  you  state  the  number  last  year  in 
the  whole  city  ? — Yes  ;  in  1879  you  will  observe 
there  were  22,  and  in  December  last,  1880,  they 
had  sprung  up  to  61.  As  I  said,  I  made  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  reason  of  this  increase, 
and  I  believe  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  tliere  has 
been  a  very  great  change  in  the  population  from 
some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  on  account 
of  the  city  improvement  operations,  and  the  rail- 
Avay  operations  pressing  the  people  out  of  those 
places,  and  they  have  taken  to  houses  in  those 
outer  districts ;  and  they  were  there  for  a  time 
without  perhaps  the  residents  knowing  that  they 
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were  people  of  that  sort ;  or,  if  they  were  known 
to  the  people,  they  had  not  had  time  to  come 
forward  to  complain  to  the  police,  so  that  a 
warrant  might  be  obtained  to  suppress  them. 
Then  another  reason  which,  no  doubt,  has  added 
to  the  number  of  houses  in  Glasgow  was  this  : 
that  about  18  months  ago  the  police  authorities 
in  Edinburgh,  who  had  obtained  a  new  Police 
Act,  with  powers  quite  as  stringent  as  those  in 
the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  and  fully  more  stringent 
even  than  those,  began  to  work  those  provisions, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tliat  was  the  cause  of 
sending  a  number  of  ])cople  of  that  sort  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  I  believe  that  is  the 
explanation  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
people  that  have  got  among  them,  they  will 
complain  to  the  police  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
warrant  will  be  got  to  suppress  them. 

Mr.  Stansftld. 

7440.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind 
that  this  sudden  increase  will  be  followed  by  a 
very  rapid  diminution  through  the  ordinary  ex- 
ercise of  your  powers? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will. 

7441.  Will  you  give  me  the  figures  of  the 
jDi-ostitutes  residing  in  brothels? — The  number 
of  prostitutes  liviniz;  in  brothels,  beginning  with 
the  year  1870,  was' 559;  in  1871,  f81 .  in  1872, 
103;  in  1873,32;  in  1874,30;  in  1875,57;  in 
1876,  71;  in  1877,  72;  in  1878,  39;  and  in 
1879,  37. 

7442.  Supposing  we  compare  the  two  years 
1878  and  1879  with  1876  and  1877  ;  we  see  the 
ojieration  of  tlie  causes  of  increase  or  reduction 
to  which  you  refer  ;  take  the  number  of  brothels 
in  187  6-7  as  38,  in  1878-9  they  were  reduced  to 
20  and  22  ?~Yes. 

7443.  And  you  expect  that  a  similar  effect 
will  be  produced  upon  the  increase  of  1880? — 
Yes. 

7444.  That  is  Return  No.  1 ;  what  is  your 
Return  No.  2  ? — I  have  a  return  here  showing 
the  number  of  persons  brought  before  the  police 
courts  at  Glasgow,  charged  with  harbouring 
prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  during 
each  year,  from  1861  to  1880. 

7445.  Would  this  return  be  identical  with  the 
number  of  warrants  issued,  or  not.  necessarily  so  ? 
— The  figures  would  follow  upon  the  warrants  ; 
at  all  events,  from  1862  they  would.  Previously 
to  1862,  from  1843  to  1862,  the  police,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  did  not  interfere  with  the  brothel 
keeper  if  there  was  not  some  breach  of  the  ijeace, 
or  some  crime  committed  amongst  the  inmates 
themselves ;  it  was  looked  ujDon  that  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  police  should  first  be 
proceeded  by  some  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  inmates.  From  1861  to  1870,  the 
number  of  persons  brought  before  the  police  was 
1,005  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  10  years  previous  to 
1870;  and  the  number  from  1871  to  1880,  was 
743. 

7446.  The  numbers  were  very  high,  were  they 
not,  in  the  years  1870  and  1871,  when  you  were 
making  your  great  attack  ? — In  1870  there  were 
293  such  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
and  in    1871,  337  ;  in  1872,  there  were  63;  in 
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1873,  35;  in  1874,  35;  in  1875,  41;  in  1876, 
33;  in  1877,50;  in  1878,  62;  in  1879,  41;  and 
in  1880,  46. 

7447.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  us  your  Re- 
turn No.  3? — No.  3  is  a  return  showing  the  num- 
ber of  informations  lodged  with  the  police  of 
thefts  committed  by  prostitutes  on  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  during  each  year  from  1860  to  1879, 
together  with  the  amount  of  money,  and  esti- 
mated value  of  property  stolen.  From  1860  to 
1869  the  total  number  of  informations  lodged 
was  5,067,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  pro- 
perty stolen  was  24,446  Z.  2  s.  M.  From  1870  to 
1879  the  number  of  informations  of  thefts  was 
2,887,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  property 
stolen  was  11,508/.  IQ.f.  4rf. ;  I  can  give  the 
number  for  each  year,  if  it  is  thought  necessary. 

7448.  What  is' your  Return  No.  4? — The  Re- 
turn No.  4  is  a  i-eturn  showing  the  number  of 
informations  lodged  with  the  police  of  thefts 
committed  in  brothels  in  Glasgow  dui-ing  each 
year  from  1860  to  1879,  together  with  the  amount 
of  money,  and  estimated  value  of  the  property 
stolen.  From  1860  to  1869  the  number  of  infor- 
mations of  thefts  was  3,804,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property  stolen  was  16,843 1.  12  s.  6  d. ; 
and  from  1870  to  1879  the  number  of  infor- 
mations of  thefts  in  brothels  was  808,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  stolen  was 
3,077 Z.  Is.  Ud. 

7449.  Taking  the  two  first  years  of  your  ad- 
ministration, the  figures  are  high,  are  they  not? 
— Yes,  the  figures  are  high.  In  1870  there  were 
475  informations,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property  stolen  was  1,647?.  9s.  8rf.,  and  in  1871 
there  were  199  informations,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen  was  777/.  8s. 

74'")0.  After  that  you  drop  down  in  a  very 
marked  way,  do  you  not? — In  1872  there  were 
39  informations,  and  the  property  stolen  was  of 
the  value  of  228  /.  19s.  Qd.  In  1873  there  were 
eight  informations,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
stolen  was  21  Z.  In  1874  there  were  12  informa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  was 
21/.  19s.  6fZ.  In  1875  tliere  were  nine  informa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  tlie  property  was  31 Z.  13  s. 
In  1876  there  were  11  informations,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  stolen  was  33Z.  4s.  9c?.  In  1877 
there  were  seven  informations,  and  55  Z.  12  s.  was 
the  value  of  the  property  stolen.  In  1878  there 
were  16  informations,  77  Z.  Os.  6c?.  being  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen;  and  in  1879  there  were 
32  informations,  and  182  Z.  15  s.  was  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen. 

7451.  You  ga^•e  us,  did  you  not,  figures  of 
illegitimate  births  in  the  early  part  of  your 
administration? — Can  you  give  the  figui-es  from 
1869  down  to  1879?— Yes;  I  have  a  return 
taken  from  the  Registrar  General's  Report  of 
Births,  Deaths,  &c.,  showing  the  per-centage  of 
illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in  Glasgow 
in  each  year  from  1869  to  1879;  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1869  the  illegitimate 
births  were  9'7  per  cent,  of  the  births  ;  in  1870, 
9-5;  in  1871,  9-1;  in  1872,  9-1;  in  18^3,  9-4; 
in  1874,  8-9;  in  1875,  8-4;  in  1876,  8-1;  in  1877, 
8-1;  in  1880,  8-1;  and  in  1879,  8-2.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  that  the  repressive  measures  that 
were  being  adopted  by  tiie  authorities  in  Glasgow 
would  lead  to  illegitimacy,  and  the  debauching  of 
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virtuous  women  of  the  community,  and  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  over  the  figures  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  good  ground  for  such  a  specula- 
tion. 

7452.  And  the  result  of  the  figures  which  you 
have  given  us  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  illegitimacy  during  the  period  of  your 
administration  ? — It  does. 

7453.  Have  you  not  another  Return,  No.  6  ? 
— Yes  ;  Return,  No.  6,  is  a  return  showing  the 
number  of  women  patients  admitted  into  the 
Glasgow  Lock  Hospital  from  the  year  1860  to 
the  year  1880,  both  inclusive. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Beiitinck. 

7454.  Is  there  only  one  Lock  Hospital  in 
Glasgow  ? — There  is  only  one  Lock  Hospital  in 
Glasgow.  It  is  an  old  institution,  which  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  in 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  StansfeUl. 

7455.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  in  Return, 
No.  6  ? — In  the  year  1860  the  number  of  women 
patients  admitted  to  the  Lock  Hospital  was  412  ; 
in  1861,  428;  in  1862,  389;  in  1863,  443;  in 
1864,494;  in  1865,519;  in  1866,613;  in  1867, 
624;  in  1868,  530;  in  1869,519;  makingatotal 
for  those  10  years  of  4,971.  In  1870  there  were 
558  admissions;  in  1871,  431  ;  in  1872,  393;  in. 
1873,  440  ;  in  1874,  468  ;  in  1875,  446  ;  in  1876, 
456  ;  in  1877,  421  ;  in  1878,  453  ;  in  1879,  364; 
and  in  1880,  414.  That  is  11  years,  giving  a 
total  for  the  21  years  of  9,815. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7456.  As  I  make  it,  it  is  4,971  for  the  10 
years,  beginning  in  I860  and  ending  in  1869; 
and  4,844  for  the  11  years,  beginning  in  1870  and 
endins;'  in  1880  ? — Yes.  Then  if  you  take  off 
414  for  the  11th  year,  that  makes  it  4,430  for 
the  10  years. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7457.  Have  you  another  return? — Yes;  I  have 
a  return  showing  the  number  of  females  admitted 
to  the  Glasgow  Magdalene  Institution  from  1871 
to  18S0,  inclusive ;  showing  also  the  number  of 
these  women  in  each  year  who  were  treated  in 
the  Lock  Hospital.  Before  a  woman  is  admitted 
to  the  Magdalene  Institution,  if  she  applies  for 
admission  to  it,  she  is  first  examined  by  a  medical 
officer  attached  to  the  institution,  and,  if  she  is 
found  to  be  in  a  diseased  condition,  she  is  then 
sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital  to  be  cured,  and  from 
the  Lock  Hospital  she  comes  back  to  the  institu- 
tion for  reformatory  purposes. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Beiitinck. 

7458.  When  she  first  goes  to  the  Institution, 
do  you  say  she  is  examined  ? — Yes ;  by  the 
medical  officer  attached  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7459.  The  authorities  at  the  Magdalene  Hos- 
pital say,  do  they  not,  that  the  first  thing  to 
do  with  such  a  woman  is  to  cure  her  ? — To  see 
that  physically  she  is  in  a  healty  condition. 

7460.  And 
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7460.  And  they  decline  to  admit  her  to  the 
Magdalen  Institution  unless  she  proceeds  to  that 
examination  ? — Yes. 

7461.  And  she  voluntarily  submits  to  it? — She 
does. 

7462.  In  fact  there  might  be  a  danger  of  con- 
tagion if  she  were  not  dealt  with  before  entering 
the  institution  ? — There  might  be. 

7463.  Will  you  mention  the  numbers  on  this 
return  ? — In  1871  the  number  of  women  admit- 
ted was  189;  in  1872,  147;  in  1873,  146;  in 
1874,  218;  in  1875,  173;  in  1876,242;  in  1877, 
251  ;  in  1878,  276  ;  in  1879,  221  ;  and  in  1880, 
244. 

7464.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  during  this 
period  the  number  of  women  admitted  into  this 
reformatory  institution  has  increased  ? — Yes. 

7465.  And  do  you  not  attribute  that  partly  to 
the  measures  you  have  taken  for  reducing  the 
number  of  prostitutes  ? — That  is  so  ;  they  find 
that  their  calling  is  so  hard  and  so  unprofitable 
now  tliat  they  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in  this 
institution. 

7466.  Can  you  give  us  the  per-centages  of 
those  women  who  are  thus  admitted  year  by  year 
into  the  Magdalen  Institution  who  are  found  dis- 
eased, and  have  to  go  into  the  Lock  Hospital  to 
be  cured? — 'I'his  return  is  made  up  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Magdalen 
Institution,  and  it  shows  how  many  women  each 
year  have  been  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital  out  of 
the  number  of  applicants  for  admission;  it 
also  shows  the  numbers  and  the  per-ceutage  of 
females  who  have  been  treated  in  the  Lock 
Hospital  during  those  10  years.  In  1871  there 
were  189  women  admitted  ;  55  of  those  were 
treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  being  a  per-cent- 
age  of  29*1.  In  1872,  out  of  147  women  admitted, 
there  were  51  treated;  that  is  34"7  per  cent.  In 
1873,  out  of  146  women,  there  were  51  treated 
in  the  Lock  Hospital ;  that  is  34*9  per  cent.  In 
1874  out  of  218  women  there  were  69  treated  ; 
which  is  31-65  per  cent.  In  1875  out  of  173 
women  there  were  54  treated,  which  is  31*22  per 
cent.  In  1876  out  of  240  women  there  were  70 
treated,  which  is  28'92.  In  1877  out  of  251 
women  there  were  59  treated,  which  is  23"5  per 
cent.  In  1878  out  of  276  women  there  were  74 
treated,  which  is  26'8  per  cent.  In  1879  out  of 
221  women  there  were  45  treated,  which  is  20'36 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1880  out  of  244  women  there 
were  44  treated,  which  is  18'03  per  cent. 

Mr.  IV.  Fowler. 

7467.  Were  those  women  taken  straight  off 
the  town  ? — They  applied  to  this  institution ; 
they  came  straight  from  the  town ;  they  might 
come  from  a  distance. 

7468.  I  mean  they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  active  exercise  of  their  occupation  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Cavendish  JBentinck. 

7469.  They  all  must  come  off  the  town,  must 
they  not,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  ad- 
mission into  that  institution ;  they  must  have 
been  prostitutes  ? — I  do  not  know  Jaut  that  they 
might  take  a  woman  who  was  penitent,  although 
she  might  not  really  have  obtained  the  character 
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of  a  prostitute.  They  might  take  women  in  who 
would  come  to  them,  regretting  their  past  life, 
and  wishing  to  have  the  means  of  reforming. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7470.  The  number  of  diseased  women  would 
be  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number;  have  you  calculated  the  average  per- 
centage ?—  The  per-centage,  I  think,  shows  that 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  has  been  decreasing, 
because  it  was  as  high  as  34  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
gone  down  to  18  per  cent,  last  year,  and  the  year 
before  it  was  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7471.  You  have  with  you  copies  of  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Magda- 
lene Institution  for  the  period  of  your  adminis- 
tion ;  will  you  read  out  what  you  think  is 
pertinent  in  those  reports  ? — I  have  here  from 
1871  to  1880  the  Annual  Reports  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Glasgow  and  Magdalene  Institution. 
I  might  perhaps  state  that  in  the  year  1880  there 
is  no  remark  made  whatever  about  the  re[)ressive 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  city , 
but  in  1879  I  see  I  have  some  passages  which  I 
may  read.  In  the  report  of  1879  it  is  stated 
that  the  repressive  committee  have  nothing  of 
special  importance  to  report  beyond  expressing 
their  satisfaction  that  the  continued  vigilance  of 
the  police  authorities  and  officials  in  maintaining 
public  decorum  in  the  streets,  and  in  suppressing 
improper  places  of  resort. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7472.  What  is  the  repressive  committee  ?-  - 
The  Magdalene  Institution  has  what  they  call 
a  repressive  committee,  whose  business  ap- 
pears to  be  to  see  that  the  authorities  are 
doing  their  duty,  as  I  conceive,  in  suppres- 
sing street  solicitation  and  brothels,  and 
rescuing  women  from  their  degraded  mode  of 
life.  In  1878,  it  is  stated,  ''  in  the  repressive 
section  the  directors  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  manner  in  which  oitr  civic 
authorities  have  continued  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  Parliament,  in  suppres- 
sing improper  places  of  resort,  and  in  maintaining 
decorum  in  the  public  streets.  Especially  do 
they  desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with 
which  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  and  town 
council  received  a  deputation  from  them  on  a 
recent  occasion,  when  they  presented  a  memorial 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  support  given  by 
his  Lordship  and  the  magistrates  to  the  chief 
constable  of  police  in  a  case  lately  described  in 
the  public  prints ;"  that  was  a  case  where  the 
police  entered  what  was  termed  a  Temperance 
Coffeehouse  or  Hotel.  The  police  had  reason  to 
believe  it  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  brothel, 
and  they  got  a  warrant  to  search  it,  and  ultimately 
they  found  a  case,  and  brought  it  before  the 
court.  The  magistrate,  however,  did  not  find  the 
keeper  of  the  place  guilty,  and  there  was  after- 
wards a  considerable  amount  of  agitation,  that 
this  respectable  man  should  have  been  brought 
up  in  this  particular  way,  and  there  was  an  in- 
quiry into  the  matter ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  for 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 

me  to  show  that  the  police  had  done  "n-hat  was 
riglitj  and  that  they  had  good  reason  for  what 
they  had  done.  There  was  one  of  the  town 
councillors  who  had  taken  the  partof  this  oppressed 
party,  as  he  alleged,  who  got  ujj  a  considerable 
agitation,  and  this  was  a  deputation  of  the  re- 
pressive committee  of  the  Magdalene  Institution 
to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  decision  at 
which  the  magistrates  had  arrived,  after  the 
inquiry  they  had  made  sustaining  the  action 
of  the  police.  In  1877,  the  directors  reported, 
"  The  work  of  repression  has  for  some  years  re- 
ceived careful  attention  from  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow,  and  to  them  your  directors  feel  that 
the  hearty  thanks  of  tlie  community  are  due  for 
the  firm  and  judicious  manner  in  which  they 
have  administered  the  Police  Act,  in  dealing  with 
public  manifestations  of  improjiriety,  and  in  the 
suppression  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  other  im- 
proper places  of  resort."  There  are  similar 
remarks  to  these  which  run  almost  through  the 
whole  of  these  reports. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7473.  Therefore,  in  all  these  annual  reports  of 
the  Magdalene  Institution,  there  are  passages  to 
be  found  ajoproving  and  endorsing  your  action  as 
chief  of  the  police,  and  the  action  of  the  magis- 
trates in  repressing  brothels  and  keeping  order 
in  the  streets  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7474.  In  your  Return,  No.  6,  you  gave  us  the 
number  of  women  patients  admitted  to  the  Lock 
hospital ;  can  you  produce  any  reports  of  the 
Lock  Hospital  ? — I  have  some  reports  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  here  for  the  year  1872,  and  the  last  is 
for  1880.  In  1872  it  is  stated  that,  "  the 
directors  of  the  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital  have 
again  to  record  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
patients,  the  total  admitted  in  the  year  being 
369,  against  394  in  the  previous  year." 

7475.  In  the  table  which  you  have  handed  in, 
I  see  that  in  the  year  1872  the  figures  are  393, 
and  in  1871,  431  ;  where  do  you  get  your  393 
from  ? — I  got  the  figures  of  this  return  which  I 
have  presented,  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Lock  hospital  ;  Mr.  Condea  supplied  me  with 
them.  That  is  the  annual  report  by  the 
directors. 

7476.  I  observed  by  the  report,  that  on  the 
1st  of  January  1872,  there  were  24  patients 
remaining,  and  admitted  since,  369  ;  total,  393  ; 
therefore,  the  figures  which  you  have  given  of 
the  number  admitted,  include  those  remaining 
on  the  1st  of  January;  that  appears  to  be  so, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7477.  In  fact,  the  return  is  rather  incorrectly 
headed ;  it  is  not  the  number  admitted,  it  is  the 
total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  including  those  who  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year? — I  did  not  compare 
this  return  uhich  I  received  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lock  Hospital  with  the  printed 
report,  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  uistitu- 
tion  that  I  would  be  obliged  if  he  would  furnish 
me  with  the  number  of  patients  that  had  been 
admitted. 

7478.  I  take   it  that  the  explanation  is  this, 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
that  at  the  closing  of  one  year's  accounts  they 
treat  those  remaining  as  fresh  admissions  ;  they 
begin  the  year  with  so  many  fresh  admissions, 
and  then  add  those  that  come  in  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  inconsistency,  it 
is  a  little  difference  in  the  heading  ;  but  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  this;  can  you  refer  us  to  any- 
thing in  the  reports  of  the  Lock  Hospital  or  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  bearing  upon 
this  question,  namely,  the  effect  of  your  adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  in  your  time  upon  the  chai-acter  or  amount 
of  disease  amongst  tlie  prostitutes  of  Glasgow  ? — 
In  the  report  for  1880,  that  is  last  year,  the 
medical  officer's  report  appended  to  *he  directors 
report,  states  as  follows  :  "  Since  the  year  1805 
the  objects  which  the  original  and  benevolent 
founders  of  the  institution  had  in  view  have  been 
zealously  carried  out,  and  the  results  are  that, 
at  the  present  day,  in  this  large  city,  with  its 
more  than  half  a  million  of  population,  the 
diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  the  hospital  was 
then  opened  have  become  milder  in  their  type, 
altogether  less  fatal,  and  more  amenable  to 
treatment  than  formerly,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  its  frequency  has  become  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  its  sad  effects,  formerly  to  be  seen 
upon  the  young  and  innocent,  even  among  the 
better  classes  of  the  people,  are  not  now  so  often 
made  the  subject  of  medical  observation.  Various 
causes  are  in  operation  which  help  to  bring  about 
these  results.  One  of  the  more  prominent  causes 
is  that  there  is  no  restriction  placed  upon  the 
admission  of  patients,  and  no  case  suitable  for 
treatment  is  now  ever  refused  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  accommodation.  Every  encouragement 
is  afforded ;  and  as  the  patients  are  seen  early  in 
the  disease  they  are  more  readily  cured,  and 
their  period  of  residence  in  hospital  shortened. 
It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  patients  are 
kindly  treated  and  spoken  to,  and  an)ple  facilities 
are  afforded  them  of  beginning  a  new  life ;  and 
many  of  them,  on  leaving  the  hospital,  have  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  kind  attention  shown 
them.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  that  from  time  to  time  patients  leaving 
the  hospital  cured  have  returned  to  domestic 
service,  or  have  been  returned  to  their  friends, 
and  become  respectable  membeis  of  the  family 
circle. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7479.  Is  any  record  kept  of  those  cases  in 
which  women  admitted  to  the  hospital  have  been 
reclaimed  and  sent  into  domestic  service? — I  do 
not  think,  so  far  as  the  Lock  Hospital  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  likely  that  there  is.  That  would  be 
more  in  connection  with  the  Magdalen  Institution. 
This  is  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Lock  Hospital  for  last  year. 


Di'.  Farquharson. 

7480.  Is  it  drawing  a  comj^arison  between  the 
years  1865  and  1880? — No;  it  merely  states 
that,  "  since  the  year  1805,  the  objects  which  the 
original  and  benevolent  founder  of  the  institution 
had  in  view  have  been  zealously  carried  out." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck 

7481.  I  suppose  you  have  no  connection  with 
the  Lock  hospital? — None  -whatever. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7482.  The  report  for  the  year  1880  is  signed 
by  the  director,  is  it  not  ? — The  medical  report 
is  signed  by  the  medical  officers. 

7483.  However,  the  directors  of  this  institu- 
tion are  a  responsible  body  of  men,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

7484.  Men  of  public  character  ? — Yes  ;  men 
of  public  character,  and  benevolent  gentlemen. 

748.5.  They  issue  their  report,  and  then  the 
medical  officers'  i-eport  is  signed  by  James 
Dunlop,  M.D.,  and  Alexander  Patterson,  m.d.  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  know  both  gentlemen  very  well. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

7486.  Dr.  Dunlop  is  surtreon  to  the  police,  is 
he  not  ? — Not  now  ;  he  was  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7486*.  The  medical  officers  begin  by  referring 
to  1805,  and  they  express  the  opinion  that  at  the 
present  day  "  the  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which 
the  hospital  was  originally  opened  have  become 
milder  in  their  type,  altogether  less  fatal,  and 
more  amenable  to  treatment  than  formerly,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  its  frequency  has  become 
greatly  diminished,  and  its  sad  effects,  formerly 
to  be  seen  upon  the  young  and  innocent,  even 
among  the  better  classes  of  the  people,  are  not 
now  so  often  made  the  subject  of  medical  obser- 
vation." Then  the  medical  officers  go  on  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  in  operation  which  have  brought 
about  these  results  ;  and  they  say,  "  one  of  the 
more  prominent  causes  is  that  there  is  no  restric- 
tion placed  upon  the  admission  of  patients,  and 
no  case  suitable  for  treatment  is  now  ever  re- 
fused on  the  ground  of  want  of  accommodation. 
Every  encouragement  is  afforded;  and  as  the 
patients  are  seen  early  in  the  disease  they  are 
more  readily  cured,  and  their  period  of  residence 
in  hospital  is  shortened."  This  is  a  voluntary 
institution,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  voluntary  hospital, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

7487.  And  the  directors  possess  no  power  of 
compelling  the  entry  of  women  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

7488.  Or  of  retaining  them  if  they  are  indis- 
posed to  stay  ? — None  whatever. 

7489.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  readiness  of  patients  who 
have  once  entered  to  stay  under  treatment? — 
I  only  know  that  from  conversation  that  I  have 
had  wilh  Dr.  Dunlop  lately ;  I  do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  anything  about  it. 

7490.  And  I  gather  from'this  report  of  1880 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  the  disease  is  much  reduced  in 
quantity  and  in  severity  ;  they  give  no  evidence 
of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  the 
institution  ;  and  there  is  no  suggestion,  is  there, 
in  any  one  of  their  reports,  of  the  want  of  power 
which  they  do  not  now  possess  ? — In  none  of 
these  reports  is  there  any  expression  given  to 
that  feeling. 
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7491.  Do  any  of  these  reports  express  any 
opinion,  as  the  reports  of  the  .Magdalene  Insti- 
tution which  you  have  shown  us  have  done,  as 
to  the  value  of  your  operations  in  repressing 
brothels  ? — In  the  report  of  1872  they  say,  "  The 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  patients  during  the 
last  two  years,  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  is 
attributable  to  an  abatement  in  the  disease  for 
the  cure  of  which  the  hospital  has  been  es- 
tablished, caused  in  part  by  the  energetic  action 
of  the  local  authorities  in  enforcing  the  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  vice."  That  is  in  1872,  and 
in  the  medical  officers'  report  of  that  year  they 
say  :  "  In  the  report  presented  to  the  directors 
for  the  preceding  year,  the  medical  officers  drew 
attention  to  the  diminished  number  of  patients 
availing  themselves  of  the  institution,  and  at- 
tributed their  decrease  to  the  repressive  measures 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  This  action  of  the 
authorities  is  still  in  operation,  and  its  effect  has 
been  still  farther  to  reduce  the  number  of 
patients  brought  under  treatment.  During  the 
year  just  terminated  these  have  been  369,  against 
394  in  the  previous  year.  While  the  numbers 
have  thus  diminished,  the  severity  of  the  cases 
under  treatment  has  increased,  several  of  the 
patients  having  required  an  unusually  prolonged 
course  of  treatment  before  they  could  be  dis- 
missed cured.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been 
to  increase  the  average  of  sojourn  of  patients  in 
the  house  to  30  days,  and  to  increase  the  cost  of 
treatment  per  individual." 

7492.  Even  in  that  report  there  were  some 
exceptionally  severe  cases,  which  increased  the 
average  period  of  residence  ? — Yes,  to  30  days. 

7493.  The  report  of  1580  of  the  medical 
officers  which  you  have  read  to  us  states,  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  dealing  effectively  with  those 
cases,  because  they  get  early  hold  of  them ;  would 
youjust  read  those  words  again  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  them? — This  is  part  of  the  report 
of  1880.  "  One  of  the  more  prominent  causes  is 
that  there  is  no  restriction  placed  upon  the 
admission  of  patients,  and  no  case  suitable  for 
treatment  is  now  ever  refused  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  accommodation.  Every  encouragement 
is  afforded,  and  as  the  patients  are  seen  early  in 
the  disease,  they  are  more  readily  cured,  and 
their  period  of  residence  in  hospital  is  short- 
ened." 

7494.  The  medical  officers  officiating  in  a 
voluntary  institution,  without  compulsory  powers, 
have  found  that  an  inducement  being  offered  to 
patients  voluntarily  to  come  in,  they  present 
themselves  at  an  early  period? — That  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

74  95.  I  presume  your  experience  is  confined 
to  the  City  of  Glasgow  ? — My  official  experience 
is. 

749i).  You  spoke  of  the  outlying  or  what  I 
might  call  the  extra  municipal  districts  of  Glas- 
gow, places  outside  the  municipal  area;  is  it  not  the 
fact  known  that  disreputable  persons  amenable  to 
the  Glasgow  Police  Act  do  leave  the  municipal 
area,  and  resort  to  the  burghs  where  the  Glasgow 
Police  Act  does  not  apply,  for  the  carrying  on  their 
calling  ? — At  the  beginning  of  the  repressive 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  the 
beginning  of  1870,  no  doubt  there  were  a  num- 
ber who  left  the  city  and  went  to  those  suburbs, 
but  as  soon  as  they  located  themselves  there,  the 
authorities  over  those  jurisdictions  began  to  work 
as  well  as  the  inside  authorities,  and  suppressed 
them. 

7497.  But  they  have  not  quite  the  same  powers, 
1  suppose ;  they  have  only  the  ordinary  police 
powers  that  other  districts  have? — They  have 
not  altogether  the  same  powers,  but  they  have 
very  extensive  powers  too. 

7498.  I  rather  gathered  from  you  that  in  1880 
this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  brothels  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  prostitutes  and  brothel 
keepers  were  driven  out  of  the  outlying  districts 
by  the  railways  and  in  other  ways,  and  in  that 
way  tiiey  have  come  into  the  city  ? — No,  it  was 
more  a  drifting  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  ano- 
ther, to  a  less  densely  populated  part  of  the  city. 

7499.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  muni 
cipality  of  Glasgow  has  for  some  time  past  been 
desirous  of  having  the  municipal  boundaries 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  outlying  suburbs  ? 
— That  is  so. 

7500.  I  suppose  that  is  because  those  outlying 
districts  to  a  certain  extent  constitute  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  those  who  are  driven  out  of  the  town 
by  your  severer  regulaiions  ? — To  some  extent 
that  is  an  argument  for  the  extension  of  the 
city  boundaries:  the  population  of  those  districts 
are  the  mere  overflow  of  the  city,  and  even  I 
myself  would  not  know  nhen  I  was  going  out  of 
the  city  into  one  of  them  in  some  quarters;  there 
is  no  apparent  distinction  whatever  between  them 
and  the  city. 

7501.  Those  outlying  districts  are  under  the 
county  police,  are  they  not  ? — Some  of  them  are 
imder  the  county  police,  and  some  of  them  have 
local  police  of  their  own.  For  instance,  a  popu- 
Jation  of  less  than  7,000  cannot  have  a  police  of 
their  own  ;  they  then  do  the  work  through  the 
county  police ;  but  a  population  above  7,000  can 
have  a  force  of  their  own. 

7502.  Have  you  any  special  local  powers  in 
any  of  those  extra  municipal  districts? — No; 
there  is  the  general  Police  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1862,  and  most  of  them  have 
adopted  that  Act,  or  large  portions  of  it. 

7503.  So  that  they  would  be  just  in  the  same 
jjosition  as  any  other  towns  in  Scotland  or  in 
England? — As  any  other  ton'ns  in  Scotland,  ex- 
cepting Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

7504.  You  said  that  these  local  Acts  were  put 
in  most  active  operation  in  1870;  had  that  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  into  England  ? — No ;  I  can 
scarcely  say  that  I  was  aware  in  1870  that  there 
were  such  Acts  at  all ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
had  seen  that  such  Acts  were  in  existence,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  it.  But  public 
opinion  in  Glasgow  had  matured  so  in  1870  that 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  would  go  even  beyond  the 
length  which  the  authorities  were  going  in  their 
endeavour  to  suppress  this  abomination  in  the 
city. 

7605.  Public  opinion  in  Glasgow  seems  to  be 
very  advanced  upon  these  subjects  ? — I  think 
it  is. 
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7506.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  work  your  Act 
unless  you  were  supported  by  public  opinion  ? — 
It  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  have  public 
opinion  on  your  side. 

7507.  From  your  experience  in  other  places, 
do  yim  think  that  your  Act  could  be  introduced 
into  other  towns  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land ? — I  think,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned, 
the  i^eople  generally  would  be  quite  willing  to 
be  under  such  a  jurisdiction. 

7508.  But  you  could  not  speak  as  to  England  ? 
— No,  I  could  not  say  so  much  for  England. 

7509.  Are  there  any  printed  instructions  given 
to  the  police  as  to  their  mode  of  working  your 
Act? — There  are  printed  instructions  for  the 
police,  but  those  instructions  are  moie  of  a 
general  nature  ;  not  with  regard  to  this  partii  ular 
clause  in  the  Police  Act  more  than  any  other. 

7510.  The  Acts  themselves  are  exceedingly 
stringent,  as  I  gather  from  you,  and  probably 
everything  would  depend  upon  the  discretion 
with  which  they  are  administered  by  the  police  ? 
— They  might  be  made  oppressive  if  they  were 
injudiciously  wrought ;  if  they  were  wrought  to 
the  letter  they  miglit  be  oppressive,  but  I  think 
as  far  as  possible  we  try  to  work  them  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Acts. 

7511.  I  think  that  your  statistics  of  prostitutes 
were  confined  to  prostitutes  residing  in  brothels 
or  carrying  on  their  occupation  in  brothels'; — Yes, 
living  in  brothels. 

7512.  Of  course  you  would  not  wish  it  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  as  your  opinion  that  there 
are  only  37  prostitutes  in  the  whole  city  of 
Glasgow  ?— No,  I  certainly  would  not. 

7513.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  very  large 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
who  would  not  come  within  your  classification  ? 
— There  are  a  number  who  would  not  come 
within  it  who  are  perhaps  living  singly  with  a 
charwoman  or  a  washerwoman  or  some  person  of 
that  sort,  or  living  by  themselves. 

7514.  With  regard  to  those,  you  can  give  no 
figures? — No,  1  have  no  figures. 

7515.  Theretbre  your  statement  would  be  a 
matter  more  or  less  of  surmise  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ? — It  would  be 
a  mere  conjecture,  although  I  might  form  a 
pretty  fair  conjecture  of  the  number. 

7516.  In  speaking  of  prostitutes,  we  can  under- 
stand as  applied  to  these  women  the  test  living 
in  brothels,  which  of  course  is  a  distinct  test ;  but  I 
ju-esume  you  have  some  other  test  that  you  would 
apply  to  women  outside  ;  how  should  j-ou  des- 
cribe a  woman  who  was  a  prostitute? — Bj- the 
provision  in  the  Police  Act  by  which  those 
women  are  taken  up  "  every  prostitute  or  night 
walker."  The  first  thing  the  public  prosecutor 
has  to  do  is,  to  pi'ove  to  the  magistrate,  when  a 
woman  is  brouglit  up  for  solicition,  that  she  has 
been  a  prostitute  before  she  was  taken  up. 

7517.  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  —  They 
examine  the  police  constable,,  who  has  brought 
here  there,  ana  has  known  her  for  months, 
and  it  may  be  for  years,  and  has  seen  her 
going  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  ap- 
parently doing  nothing  to  earn  a  livelihood.  You 
might  as  well  know  a  prostitute  as  you   would 

know 
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know  a  sweep  ;  a  man  with  a  black  fiice  may  not 
be  a  sweep,  but  at  the  same  time  you  would  say 
he  was  a  sweep. 

7518.  There  is  no  difficulty,  in  fact,  in  finding 
out  whether  a  woman  is  a  prostitute  or  not  ?— I 
think  not. 

7519.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  Glasgow 
in  which  respectable  women  have  been  accused 
of  being  prostitutes  ? — There  has  not ;  I  have 
not  had  a  single  case  of  complaint  on  that  score 
in  all  my  experience. 

7520.  Is  it  likely  that,  with  a  well-conducted 
police,  with  proper  supervision,  any  such  mistake 
should  occur? — I  do  not  think  so;  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  police  are,  tliat  it  is  much  better  to 
allow  a  great  number  of  such  women  to  pass  than 
to  interfere  with  any  woman  about  whose  cha- 
racter they  have  any  doubt  whatever. 

7521.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  becomes 
of  those  women  that  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Magdalene  Hospital  ? — Xo,  I  have  none. 

7522.  You  have  nothing  yourself  to  do,  as  I 
understand  you,  either  with  the  Magdalene 
Hospital  or  with  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — Nothing- 
whatever  ;  there  is  no  connection  whatever 
between  the  police  and  those  institutions ;  1  only 
refer  to  their  annual  reports  to  the  magistrates 
as  having  a  corroborative  bearing  upon  the  state- 
ments that  I  am  making  myself. 

7523.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Lock  Hospital 
was  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7524.  There  apparently  seems  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  getting  subscriptions  ? — No,  I  think 
from  what  I  have  heard  that  there  is  not. 

7525.  I  suppose  the  accounts  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  are  published ;  do  you  know  what  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  is  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  statement  in  the  last  report  of  1880,  which 
gives  the  list  of  annual  contributions,  and  it  gives 
charges  and  discharges,  and  so  on. 

7526.  But  it  makes  no  mention  as  to  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  women  '.' — No,  not  that  I 
am  aware  of;  they  may  have  some  record  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted.  In  the  Magdalene 
Institution  they  do  follow  the  women,  but  in  the 
Lock  Hospital  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  do  ; 
the  one  is  of  a  curative  character  for  disease, 
whereas  the  other  is  a  reformatory  institution. 

7527.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  professional  prostitutes  that  are 
admitted  to  the  Magdalene,  because  I  think  you 
said  they  were  not  all  professional  prostitutes  ? — 
No,  I  could  not  do  that. 

7528.  Would  they  take  in  a  woman  who  had 
committed  herself,  and  had,  perhaps,  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  or  a  servant,  for  instance,  who  had 
lost  her  character  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  take  in  such  a  case,  but  I  am  merely 
speaking  from  a  conversation  which  I  had  with 
the  secretary  of  that  institution,  in  which  he  told 
me  that  they  have  taken  in  what  they  call  a 
penitent  woman,  that  has  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  prostitution. 

7529.  It  is  not  confined  to  common  prostitutes, 
using  the  word  in  the  technical  sense,  if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression  ? — 1  think  myself  that 
there  would  be  very  few  that  were  not  of  that 
description. 

7530.  Did   I    rightly  understand  you   to    say 
0.44. 
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that  it  was  a  condition   precedent  to  a  woman 
being  admitted  that  she  should  submit  to  exami- 
nation ? — That  is  so. 

7531.  You  gave  the  Committee  the  numbersi 
of  women  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  in  different  years  in  two  decennial 
periods ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  means  of  classi- 
fying tlie  diseases  from  which  those  unfortunate 
women  were  suffering? — -No,  I  have  no  means  of 
doing  that ;  you  will  observe  from  the  return 
that  it  shows  the  number  of  women  who  have 
been  examined  each  year,  and  it  shows  how  often 
they  hav.e  been  in  the  Lock  Hospital  before ;  for 
instance,  take  the  189  that  were  admitted  to  the 
Magdalene  Institution  in  1871  ;  of  those  189 
there  were  55  who  had  been  in  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, 35  out  of  the  55  had  been  once  in  the  Lock 
Hospital,  12  twice,  six  three  times,  and  two  four 
times. 

Dr.  Farquhars'tn. 

7532.  Although  you  may  not  have  heard  your- 
self personally  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  ActSj 
do  you  think  it  possible  thiit  the  public  opinion 
of  (xlasgow  became  matured  in  any  way  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  other 
places? — I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Glasgow 
had  almost  any  idea  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  at  all ;  I  know  that  they  have  held  a  meet- 
ing once  against  their  extension,  but  not  against 
their  enactment. 

7533.  Is  it  the  case  that  on  the  complaint  of  a 
citizen  any  brothel  in  Glasgow  may  be  shut  up, 
although  that  brothel  may  be  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  quiet  manner  .' — It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  has  been  conducted  quietly  or  not. 
If  a  citizen  appearing  states  to  the  magistrate 
that  it  is  a  brothel,  and  the  police  can  corrobo- 
rate that  citizen  in  his  statement,  the  magistrate 
is  required  to  issue  a  warrant,  and  that  warrant 
extends  for  30  days,  and  if  the  police  at  any  time 
during  that  30  days  find  men  and  women  in 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  they 
take  into  custody  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
house,  the  woman,  who  may  be  the  proprietress 
of  the  brothel,  or  any  one  that  she  may  have 
managing  it  for  her. 

7534.  Have  there  been  any  wrongful  accusa- 
tions made  at  any  time  against  houses  which 
have  turned  out  not  to  be  brothels  ?— No,  I  have 
had  none. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler. 

7535.  What  is  the  process  of  suppression ; 
does  the  pro«ccution  lead  to  their  giving  up  the 
trade  ? — Yes,  it  forces  them  out  of  the  trade  ;  it 
becomes,  in  fact,  unprofitable.  On  a  second 
conviction  the  magistrates  may  close  up  such  a 
house,  but  such  a  thing  has  never  been  done. 
Practically  the  people  wind  it  up  themselves. 
The  magistrates,  instead  of  inflicting  a  fine  of 
10  /.,  may  send  them  for  60  days  to  prison,  and 
that  is  rather  a  frightening  thing  for  women  of 
that  sort. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

7536.  As  regards  checking  women  on  the 
street,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  combination  of 
loitering  and  solicitation,  or  can  you  stop  a 
woman  "being  on  the  street  simply   because  she 
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is  what  you  call  loitering  ?■ — The  magistrates 
have  not  coqvicted  in  a  case  where  it  has  been 
purely  loitering.  I  have  always  had  to  prove 
that  there  has  been  solicitation  in  conjunction 
with  loitering  in  the  streets. 

7537.  Then  you  think  that  by  taking  away 
the  temptation  in  the  streets  from  the  men  their 
desire  to  get  those  women  would  lessen  ? — I  am 
persuaded  that  it  would,  especially  as  regards 
young  men. 

7538.  You  do  not  think  that  they  go  astray 
deliberately? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
it  is  in  a  very  small  per-centage  that  ypung  men 
go  designedly  to  a  j>lace  for  that  purpose. 

7539.  You  think  it  is  more  impulse,  as  a  rule  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  from  their  being  brought  in 
contact  with  women  upon  the  streets,  and  being 
caressed  by  tiiem  in  a  kind  of  way,  and  seduced 
to  go  to  their  places. 

7540.  I  suppose  you  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  men  using  brothels  now 
in  comparison  with  former  times  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

75-il.  Then  there  is  no  poof  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  brothels  has  in  any  way  reduced  vice  in 
Glasgow  ? — There  is  no  statistical  proof  of  it ; 
but  from  close  observation  I  think  it  must  un- 
doubtedly have  followed,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  of  that  sort  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  that 
any  person  pretending  to  be  a  respectable  man, 
would  go  to.  You  will  observe  that  the  rent 
of  such  places  averages  9  /.  18.«.,  and  if  that  is 
the  average  rent  of  them,  they  must  be  miserable 
places. 

7542.  But  there  is  no  proof  to  show  that  these 
women  have  not  had  a  largely  increased  amount 
of  business,  and  if  the  smaller  number  of  women 
have  as  much  business  as  the  larger  number  of 
women  did,  the  proportion   of  vice   may  be  the 

■  same?  — There  is  no  statistical  evidence  in  that 
direction  to  show  whether  a  woman  may  have 
done  twice  the  trade  that  she  did  before,  or  not. 

7543.  It  is  more  likely  that  there  being  a 
smaller  number  of  women,  the  spread  of  disease 
would  be  increased  ;  therefore  if  there  is  as 
much  active  prostitution  and  vice  in  Glasgow 
as  before,  you  would  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that  the  danger  would  probably  be  greater  ? — 
I  would  expect  that  from  the  frequency  that 
■women  were  subjected  to  it,  they  would  be  more 
Jikely  to  become  diseased. 

7544.  And  the  risk  ot  spreading  disease  would 
Idc  greater  ? — Yes. 

7545.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  woman  ;  are  they  of  an  older  class 
than  they  used  to  be  ? — They  are  not  the  kind  of 
women  that  were  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  that 
those  brothels  were  in  full  operation  ;  they  were 
then  better  dressed,  what  you  might  call  respect- 
able women ;  now  they  are  most  miserable 
creatures,  going  about  the  streets  perhaps  bare- 
footed in  many  cases. 

7546.  Are  they  older  do  you  think  or  younger? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difi'erence  in 
that  respect. 

7547.  You  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  increase  of  what  has  been  called 
clandestine  prostitution  ? — The  only  information 
that  I  can  give  you  upon  that  is  the  Registrar 
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General's  Tables  as  to  illegitimacy.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  sup])ression  of  those  jjlaces 
would  lead  to  the  debauching  of  the  respectable 
and  virtuous  females  of  the  city,  and  that  it  would 
also  increase  illegitimacy.  Those  returns  show 
so  far  as  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  concerned,  that  it 
has  been  the  opposite  way.  If  (here  were  a  very 
large  number  debauched  in  Glasgow  would  there 
not  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  leave  Glasgow  to 
be  confined  elsewhere,  and  the  more  virtuous  a 
girl  was  the  more  anxious  she  would  be  to  be 
confined  away  from  their  friends  ? — They  would 
be  very  likely  to  hide  their  shame,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

7548.  There  the  statistics  that  you  have  given 
furnished  no  information  upon  that  subject?' — It 
is  impossible  to  get  them. 

7549.  I  understand  that  your  statistics  of 
illegitimacy  as  bearing  upon  the  amount  of 
seduction  in  Glasgow  would  be  open  to  a  fallacy, 
as  girls  would  most  likely  go  away  to  be  con- 
fined elsewhere  ? — I  think  it  would  have  influ- 
enced the  illegitimacy  returns  if  there  had  been 
any  such  extra  seduction. 

7550.  A  virtuous  girl  would  naturally  go 
away  from  the  place  where  she  was  living  to  be 
confined  elsewhere  ? — That  would  depend  very 
much  upon  what  position  in  life  she  was  in  ;  she 
might  not  be  in  a  position  in  life  to  go  away 
alone,  and  still  she  might  have  been  a  woman 
that  had  been  seduced. 

7551.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  number  of 
beds  in  the  Lock  Hospital?  —  That  I  do  not 
know. 

7552.  Do  you  know  if  these  have  always  been 
the  same  in  number  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years  ? — I  think  they  probably  have  increased 
their  accommodation  of  late  years. 

7553.  But  in  the  reports  is  there  anything  to 
show  as  to  that  ? — I  think  in  some  of  the  reports 
there  is  reference  miide  to  some  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  accommodation,  though  I 
cannot  find  it  just  at  the  moment. 

7654.  Is  there  any  statement  as  to  whether  the 
beds  are  always  full,  or  as  to  the  average  number 
of  beds  that  are  full  daily  or  yearly  at  the  Lock 
Hospital  ? — Perhaps  I  may  read  this  from  their 
report  for  1873.  "  The  poor  diseased  persons  it 
receives  and  cures  are  chiefly  young,  ignorant, 
almost  always  friendless,  and  wretched  ;  and 
until  brought  under  the  influence  and  affectionate 
counsels  of  the  matron,  have  scarcely  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  have  a  kind  word  spoken  to,  or  a 
kind  action  done  for  them.  The  peculiar  claims 
of  such  an  institution  cannot  well  be  publicly 
advocated,  but  the  directors  believe  their  motives 
will  not  be  misunderstood,  when  they  furnish,  for 
the  consideration  of  friends  and  subscribers,  the 
following  particulars,  which,  being  facts,  may  be 
found  useful  as  statistics,  and  arouse  the  sympathy 
of  the  public.  Of  the  whole  number,  405,  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  during  1873,  no  fewer  than 
240  were  for  the  first  time,  all  young  persons ; 
their  ages  ranging  from  15  to  18  years.  Then 
there  were  for  the  second  time,  101 ;  the  third 
time,  39;  the  fourth  time,  15;  the  fifth  time, six; 
the  sixth  time,  three ;  and  for  the  tenth  time, 
(an  unprecedented  occurrence)  only  one.  The 
average   agie  of  the  total  admitted  was  only  22 
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years.  "While  the  main  object  of  the  hospital  is 
physical  cure,  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  inmates  is  not  forgotten  ;  and  on  leaving, 
the  usual  average  this  year,  about  one  in  10, 
were  restored  to  their  relatives,  or  entered  refor- 
matory homes." 

7555.  But  it  does  not  state  what  number  of 
beds  were  always  full  ? — No,  I  cannot  find  that ; 
an  officer  of  the  institution  would  be  better  able 
to  speak  to  those  particulars  than  I  can  do. 

7556.  I  think  there  is  nothing  very  definite 
about  the  character  of  the  diseases,  beyond  a 
casual  returns  ? — No  ;  there  is  nothing  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  disease. 

7557.  Nor  I  think  is  the  actual  average  dura- 
tion of  the  cases  given,  beyond  the  reference  in 
the  report  of  1872  ? — There  are  references  else- 
where to  that. 

7558.  Of  course  if  the  cases  are  worse,  the 
burden  would  be  greater,  and  you  would  find  a 
smaller  number  under  treatment  in  the  year  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  makes  a  difficulty  about  the  statis- 
tics, from  a  medical  point  of  view  ? — I  see,  in 
the  report  of  January  1878,  the  medical  officer 
reports :  "  With  reference  to  the  period  during 
which  each  patient  remained  under  treatment, 
and  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  hospital 
had  upon  the  public  health,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  period  of  residence  has  been  gradually 
diminishing ;  and  this,  to  a  large  extent,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  of  late  years  the  disease 
for  the  cure  of  which  the  institution  has  been 
established,  is  decidedly  less  virulent  in  its 
character  than  formerly,  and  is  not  now  so  com- 
monly found  among  the  lower  and  working 
classes  of  the  population.  This  very  satisfactory 
change  is  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of 
the  facilities  which  the  directors  are  giving  to 
the  poor  for  receiving  treatment  in  the  early 
stages,  and  first  appearance  of  the  disease." 

7559.  Is  there  a  male  Lock  Hospital  in  Glas- 
gow also  ? — No. 

7560.  So  that  you  have  no  means  of  judging 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  disease  amongst 
males? — I  have  none  whatever.  There  is  a 
report  here  for  the  year  1875,  from  the  medical 
officers,  which  I  might  read  :  "  The  medical 
officers  have  much  pleasure  in  reiterating  the 
statement,  that  the  Lock  Hospital  continues  to 
fulfil  the  benevolent  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed  towards  the  unhappy  sufferers  who  seek 
admission  to  its  wards ;  and  they  would  draw 
attention  to  the  gratifying  results  obtained  during 
the  past  year  ;  of  446  patients  who  were  under 
treatment,  414  were  dismissed  as  cured.  From 
careful  observation  of  the  character  of  the  disease 
as  it  has  presented  itself  to  the  medical  officers, 
tbe  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  that  of  late 
years  its  virulence  has  been  pretty  much  dimi- 
nished ;  and  this,  they  consider,  may  be  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  patients  suffering  from  disease 
find  ready  access  to  the  institution,  the  doors  of 
which  are  alwajs  open  to  those  who  need  its 
aid." 

7561.  Of  course  "of.  late  years"  is  a  very 
vague  term;  it  does  not  say  since  1805? — 1805 
was  the  year  when  the  institution  was' founded. 

7562.  "  Of  late  years"  has  no  necessary  refer- 
ence  to    yotu-    operations? — -In  the  report   for 
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1880,  the  last  report  made,  the  medical  officers 
say,  "  Since  the  year  1805,  the  objects  which  the 
original  and  benevolent  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion had  in  view  have  been  zealously  carried  out, 
and  the  results  are  that,  at  the  present  day 
in  this  large  city,  with  its  more  than  half  a 
million  of  population,  the  diseases  for  the  cure  of 
which  the  hospital  was  then  opened  have  become 
milder  in  their  type,  altogether  less  fatal,  and 
more  amenable  to  treatment  than  formerly; 
while  at  the  same  time,  its  frequency  has  become 
greatly  diminished,  and  its  sad  effects,  formerly  to 
be  seen  upon  the  young  and  innocent,  even  among 
the  better  classes  of  the  people,  are  not  now  so 
often  made  the  subject  of  medical  observation." 

7563.  "  Formerly "  might  be  20  years  or  50 
years  ? — But  this  is  last  year's  report.  I  think  in 
1872  you  find  that  the  medical  officers  state  that 
the  disease  is  virulent,  it  is  of  a  bad  type;  and 
in  the  year  1880  you  have  those  same  medical 
officers  saying  it  was  much  milder.  So  that  I 
think  that  would  apply  to  the  period  between 
1872  and  1880. 

7564.  That  is  your  opinion  merely  ? — It  is  the 
only  construction  that  those  reports  will  bear ; 
for  in  1872  the  medical  officers  say  that  the 
disease  is  very  severe,  and  difficult  of  treatment. 
In  1880  they  say,  that  is  it  of  a  much  milder  type, 
and  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7565.  I  understand  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
prosecution  of  brothels  you  proceed  under  the 
Act  of  1862,  Sections  146  and  152.  We  proceed 
now  under  the  Act  of  1866,  which  was  an 
amending  Act. 

7566.  In  short,  somebody  has  to  lay  an  infor- 
mation before  a  magistrate  ? — i"es. 

7567.  And  then  the  magistrate  grants  a  war- 
rant ? — The  magistrate  grants  a  warrant  provided 
an  officer  of  the  police  of  the  rank  of  chief  con- 
stable, or  superintendent,  or  lieutenant  corro- 
borates the  complaint. 

7568.  First  of  all,  the  moving  power  are  the 
persons  who  apply  for  the  warrant? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

7569.  Those  persons  are  independent  of  the 
police  authorities  ? — They  must  be. 

7570.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  motive  power  ?— There  are  some  brothels 
that  may  exist  for  a  considerable  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  they  aie  placed 
before  anybody  will  come  forward  and  complain, 
but  if  a  brothel  settles  down  in  a  respectable 
locality  we  very  soon  have  some  person  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  who  is  interested  either 
in  the  value  of  property,  or  in  the  amenities  of 
the  district,  who  will  come  forward  and  complain; 
but  in  some  of  the  low  quarters  there  may  be  a 
room  occupied  as  a  brothel  upon  a  stair  where 
other  people  are  living  who  are  not  so  ready  to 
come  and  complain,  but  it  would  be  a  very  low 
and  poor  locality  where  that  would  be  the 
case. 

7571.  Is  it  you  who  go  the  inhabitants  to  ask 
them  to  complain  to  the  magistrates,  or  do  the 
inhabitants  come  and  complain  to  you  ;  are  you 
motive  power?  —  No,  tlie  motive  power  is  the 
citizen. 

■    3  B  4  7572.  Then 
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7572.  Then  if  the  citizen  does  not  come  to  you, 
what  then? — I  do  not  go  to  look  for  him. 

7573.  You  take  no  action  at  all  ? — No. 

7574.  Then  you  allow  the  brothel  to  be  carried 
on  without  interruption  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  power 
to  interfere,  unless  there  is  some  disorder,  or 
unless  a  warrant  is  obtained. 

7575.  It  appears  from  your  evidence  tliat  those 
brothels  have  been  reduced  down  to  79;  what 
are  those  79  brothels ;  are  they  brothels  of  the 
higher  class,  or  of  the  lower  class  ? — They  are  of 
the  very  lowest  class.  That  was  the  number  in 
1871,  but  the  number  in  1879  was  22. 

7576.  What  is  the  class  and  description  of 
brothel  which  still  remains  in  existence? — The 
very  lowest  class.  That  is  shown,  I  think,  by 
the  average  rent  paid,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is 
9  /.  9  s.  6  rf. 

7577.  You  do  not  consider  it  expedient  that 
that  class  of  brothel  should  be  done  away  with  ? — 
If  we  could  do  away  with  them  most  assuredly  I 
would  do  away  with  them,  but  of  course  without 
a  complaint  from  the  citizens  I  cannot  interfere. 
I  am  less  likely  to  get  complainers  in  a  low 
locality  where  the  people  are  not  much  better 
or  hisher  than  the  brothel-keepers  themselves, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  more  numerous  than 
the  high-class  brothels. 

7578.  I  understand  that  those  brothels  are  not 
suppressed  because  they  are  situated  in  a  low 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ? — That  would  be  a  reason  why  they  are  not 
suppressed. 

7579.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  brothels  ? — Most  assuredly  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  total  suppression  of  all  kinds  of  vice. 

7580.  What  is  to  become  of  the  prostitutes  ? — 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  some  honest  occu- 
pation. 

7581.  If  you  do  away  with  the  prostitutes, 
what  would  you  substitute  for  them,  considering 
the  enormous  number  and  the  conditions  of  life 
under  wliich  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  live  ;  do  you  not  consider  that  pros- 
titution of  one  sort  or  the  other  is  absolutely 
necessary  ?—  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7582.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  do  alto- 
gether without  prostitutes?- — I  think  so;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  necessity  by  any  means. 

7583.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  likely  if  prostitu- 
tion were  abolished,  and  if  every  prostitute  were 
prosecuted  for  having  committed  the  ofi'ence,  that 
much  worse  things  than  prostitution  might  hajj- 
pen  ? — Perhaps  there  would  be  fewer  bachelors 
and  more  married  men,  if  that  were  the  case, 

7584.  Could  you  shew  from  the  Registrar 
General's  statistics  that  marriages  have  very 
much  increased  since  you  commented  prosecuting 
brothels  ? — I  did  not  examine  the  statistics  of 
the  Registrar  General  in  that  way. 

7585.  Forgive  my  saying  that  it  is  a  very 
material  point  in  the  matter  ;  is  it  your  opinion, 
as  a  police  officer,  that  on  the  whole,  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  has 
been  reduced  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
upon  that  in  my  own  mind. 

7586.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  prosti- 
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tutfs  have  gone  out  of  the  city  and  established 
themselves  in  the  suburbs  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  now.  There  were  for  a  short  time 
when  the  repressive  measures  were  first  com- 
menced. There  were  a  number  of  women  who 
went  out  of  the  city  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  but 
the  authorities  there,  in  exercising  the  powers 
that  they  have  have  cured  that. 

7587.  Is  there  not  a  place  called  Hillside  near 
Glasgow  ? — There  is  a  place  called  Hill-head. 

7588.  Are  there  any  prostitutes  who  live 
there  ? — I  am  not  aware.  It  is  outside  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  there  are 
many  living  there. 

7589.  W^hen  a  brothel  is  suppressed,  and  the 
prostitute  element  of  that  brothel  is  set  free,  those 
women  must  go  somewhere  ?- — They  must  go 
somewhere. 

7590.  Where  do  you  think  they  go  to? — Some 
of  them,  I  understand,  from  the  Magdalene  re- 
ports, have  gone  back  to  their  parents ;  some 
to  employment  in  domestic  service,  and  some  to 
other  kinds  of  occupations. 

7591.  Have  you  any  grounds  to  give  for  your 
opinion  that  they  leave  prostitution  ? — 1  give  the 
opinion  expressed  in  those  reports  of  the  Mag- 
dalene Institution,  which  has  been  established 
in  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  those 
women.     'I  hey  make  that  statement. 

7592.  All  the  prostitutes  that  you  expel  from 
the  brothels  do  not  go  to  the  Magdalene  Institu- 
tion, do  they? — I  do  not  suppose  they  do, 

7593.  Only  a  small  portion  of  them,  I  pre- 
sume ? — There  are  400  and  some  odd  admissions, 
I  think,  in  the  year. 

7594.  The  largest  number  in  the  Magdalene 
Institution  admitted  in  one  year  was  276.  I  think, 
you  told  us,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  in- 
terposed, that  a  portion  of  the  persons  admitted 
into  the  Magdalene  Hospital  were  not  prostitutes? 
— I  did  not  say  a  portion  ;  I  said  that  I  under- 
stood from  the  secretary  that  if  a  penitent 
woman  came  to  them  and  asked  admission  to  the 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  her  cha- 
racter, and  to  do  her  good  they  would  not  refuse 
such  a  woman,  even  supposing  she  had  not  the 
character  of  being  a  public  prostitute. 

7595.  But  did  the  secretary  tell  you  that  the 
vast  majority  of  admissions  into  the  Magdalene 
Institution  were  pro.*titutes  ? — Yes;  the  other  is 
exceptional ;  there  is  a  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  Magdalene  Institution  for  1879,  which 
says  :  "  The  total  number  of  cases  dealt  with  has 
been  smaller,  but  the  proportion  of  those  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  of  the  three  preceding  yeai's.  Thus  :  the 
total  cases  in  1879,  371;  ""in  1878,444;  1877, 
400  ;   1876,  392." 

7596.  I  want  to  know  about  the  admissions; 
what  proportion  of  the  admissions  for  any  year 
were  not  prostitutes  ;  that  is  to  say,  were  women 
wlio  were  dischaged  prisoners,  or  were  taken 
into  the  institution  from  any  other  cause  ? — I  do 
not  know  that. 

7597.  Do  you  deliberately  say  that,  when  a 
brothel  is  suppressed,  in  j'our  opinion,  as  police 
officer,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  prostitute  in- 
mates of  that  brothel  at  once  give  up  the  practice 
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of  pi'ostitution  ? — I  tliink  it  is  probable  that  a 
number  of  them  may  go  to  the  same  occupation 
of  prostitution,  elsewhere  ;  some  of  them  may 
go  to  a  distance  out  of  the  city  altogether, 
and  follow  that  avocation  ;  others,  again,  may 
return  to  their  friends,  and  others  may  go  back 
to  work. 

7598.  But,  from  your  own  knowledge,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  only  able  to  say  that  a  lai-ge  pro- 
portion of  those  women  do  remain  in  the  practice 
of  prostitution  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  ;  I  have 
no  means  of  following  those  women  to  see  what 
becomes  of  them  after  they  leave  the  brothels. 

7599.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  prostitution  itself 
ought  to  be  an  offence ;  that  is  to  say,  whilst  a 
woman,  or  a  brothel-keeper,  male  or  female,  who 
keeps  a  house  for  the  reception  of  women  who 
cany  on  the  trade  of  prostitution,  are  liable  to 
be  punished  ;  if  those  women  carry  on  tlie  pro- 
fession simply  by  themselves,  and  being  therefore 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  disorderly  house  in  them- 
selves, do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  'i — It  is  not  an  offence  just  now  under 
the  Act. 

76C10,  Many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  sat  in 
that  chair  have  declared  it,  as  their  opinion,  that 
any  law  against  prostitution  should  be  made 
more  stringent,  not  against  brothels  only  ;  and  I 
■wish  to  know  from  you,  as  a  police  officer  of 
great  experience,  in  a  great  position,  whether  you 
think  that  the  law  ought  to  be  made  more 
stringent,  not  only  against  the  harbourers 
of  prostitutes,  but  against  the  prostitutes  them- 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  that  prostitution  should  be 
an  offence  ? — If  an  unvirtuous  man  and  an  un- 
■virtuous  woman  desiring  to  cohabit  together  in  a 
house  belonging  to  themselves  ;  that  is  to  say, 
conduct  themselves  C[uietly,  without  any  offence 
to  their  neighbours,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  that  an  offence. 

7601.  Supposing  that  A  and  B  are  prostitutes, 
and  are  harboured  in  the  house  of  a  biothel- 
keeper,  the  brothel-keeper  is  prosecuted,  and  A 
and  B  go  forth  to  the  world  again,  and  each  of 
them  takes  a  house  by  herself,  and  tries  to  carry 
on  prostitution  as  she  did  before  only  without  a 
brothel-keeper,  do  you  think  that  that  ought  to 
be  made  an  offence  ? — If  they  used  their  house 
for  trade  purposes,  as  it  were,  I  think  it  should 
be  made  an  offence. 

7602.  Supposing  that  the  prostitute  element 
of  a  brothel  goes  into  the  world  and  each  woman 
sets  up  for  herself,  do  you  think  that  the  law- 
ought  to  be  made  more  stringent,  or  amended  in 
such  a  way  that  those  persons  ought  if  necessary 
to  be  informed  against  by  the  constable,  and 
prosecuted  ? — .Yes,  I  think  that  if  they  make 
their  house  an  accommodation  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  derive  a  livelihood  from  the  profits  of 
it,  it  should  be  made  an  offence. 

7603.  If  a  women  sets  up  either  in  lodgings  or 
in  a  house  that  she  takes  by  herself  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pi'osecuting  the  trade  in  her  ov/n  person, 
do  you  think  that  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  in 
such  a  M'ay  that  she  should  be  made  punishable  ? 
— As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  see  that  it  vrould  be 
desirable  to  make  it  an  offence  if  an  unvirtuoxis 
man  and  an  unvirtuous  woman  were  desirous  to 
live  together. 
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7604.  I  am  speaking  now  of  women  who  are 
regular  professional  prostitutes;  if  they  set  up  for 
themselves  they  cannot  be  prosecuted.  When 
they  are  the  inmates  of  a  brothel  it  is  only  the 
brothel- keeper  tliat  can  be  prosecuted,  is  it  not  ? 
— If  a  woman  promiscuously  takes  in  men  and 
makes  a  trade  of  it,  I  should  say  that  the  law 
should  be  able  to  reach  her.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  it,  but  we  have  not  the  power  just 
now. 

7605.  You  would  go  further,  and  say  that  you 
desire  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended? — I 
■would  desire  it  to  be  amended  to  the  extent  of 
meeting  a  case  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  so  now ; 
we  have  not  the  power,  for  it  must  be  men  and 
women  before  we  can  interfere. 

7606.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would 
not  only  suppress  brothels,  but  you  would 
suppress,  prostitution  if  you  only  had  the  oppor- 
tunity?—If  I  could,  I  would. 

7607.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  en- 
courage illicit  prostitution  to  a  large  extent  ? — It 
might  encourage  earlier  marriages. 

7608.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  country  where 
prostitution  in  itself  was  made  illegal  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  I  think  at  common  law,  perhaps, 
prostitution  is  an  offence. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

7609.  As  I  understand,  you  have  given  it  in 
evidence,  th-at  in  Glasgo^n',  without  any  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  very  much  the  same  effects 
have  been  produced,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ia 
other  towns  ? — I  am  not  conversant  with  what 
results  have  followed  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  but  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  near  as  possible,  what  has  taken  place 
in  Glasgow. 

7610.  We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  towns  under  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  that  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  brothels  has  been  effected,  and  it 
appears,  from  your  evidence,  that  you  have  effected 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  brothels  in 
Glasgow,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

7611.  We  have  been  told  that  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in 
towns  under  their  operation,  solicitation  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  the  streets,  and  the  cause  of 
public  order  and  decency  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted. Is  not  your  experience  to  the  effect  that 
such  has  been  the  case  in  Glasgow  ? — That  is  so. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
comparing  Glasgow  with  any  other  large  city  in 
the  kingdom,  you  will  not  find  a  city  in  which 
there  is  less  of  that  upon  the  public  streets,  or  less 
temptation  in  a  general  way,  to  lead  young  people 
astray  than  you  find  in  Glasgow. 

7612.  You  have  not  merely  given  us  your  own 
evidence  on  these  points,  but  you  have  quoted 
the  reports  of  various  institutions  in  Glasgow, 
and  you  have  told  us  that  the  Lock  Hospital,  for 
instance,  is  voluntary,  and  that  the  other  institu- 
tions which  you  have  mentioned  are  voluntary  ; 
and  as  I  understand  your  evidence  (you  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong),  in  your  citations  from 
those    reports  the    type    of  venereal   disease   is 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
reported  by  the  medical  authorities  to  have  be- 
come milder  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7613.  You  have  told  us  also,  from  the  returns 
of  the  Magdalene  Institution,  that  the  same  work 
of  rescue  has  been  going  on  -which  we  have 
heard  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  in 
other  towns.  In  order  to  give  the  Committee  a 
little  fuller  information  upon  that  point,  will  you 
read  what  you  did  not  read  in  reply  to  the  Eight 
honourable  Gentleman  who  examined  you  last, 
from  the  report  of  1879,  giving  the  results  of 
those  tables,  and  the  per  centages  of  those 
restored  to  their  friends  or  sent  to  proper  occu- 
pations during  the  last  few  years? — The  total 
number  of  cases  dealt  with  in  1871  was  371, 
which  has  been  smiiller  than  the  number  in  the 
year  preceding,  but  the  proportion  of  those  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  has  been  greater.  Out  of 
371  for  1879,  there  have  been  restored  to  friends 
or  placed  in  situations  105,  giving  a  per-ceutage 
of  51. 

7614.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  per-centage 
of  reclamations  in  the  year  previous  to  that?—  In 
1878  there  were  444  cases,  and  restored  to  friends 
or  placed  in  situations  96,  a  per-centage  of  33. 
In  the  year  1877  there  were  400  cases,  and  110 
restored  to  friends  or  placed  in  situations,  giving 
a  per-centage  of  47.  Then,  in  tlie  previous  year, 
1876,  there  were  392  cases  dealt  with,  and 
restored  to  friends  or  placed  In  situations  94, 
giving  a  per-centage  of  39. 

7615.  Will  you  look  at  the  end  of  those  re- 
ports (any  of  them  will  do),  and  just  glance  over 
the  letters  that  you  find  from  the  inmates?— I 
have  done  so. 

7616.  Do  not  you  find  those  letters  breathing 
a  great  amount  of  piety  and  religious  feel- 
ing '.' — Yes,  and  gratitude  to  the  institution  for 
having  been  the  means  of  rescuing  them  from  the 
life  that  they  were  leading. 

7617.  So  that,  whatever  results  in  that  direc- 
tion may  have  accrued  from  the  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, and  elsewhere,  you  have  obtained  in 
Glasgow  without  their  agency  ? — Yes.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  such  letters. 

7618.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  your 
statistical  results ;  but  I  presume  that  some  doubt 
must  exist  as  to  statistical  results  elsewhere  ? — I 
would  suppose  so. 

7619.  If  it  is  objected  that  there  is  clandestine 
prostitution  in  Glasgow  because  there  are  so  few 
prostitutes,  as  a  matter  of  police  experience 
would  you  not  say  that  the  same  argument  must 
apply  to  the  same  state  of  circumstances  else- 
where ? — 1  think  so.  My  object  has  been 
honestly  to  ascertain  the  number  of  such  places 
in  the  city,  and  to  tabulate  them  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  when  an  increase  or  decrease  takes 
place  I  try  to  account  for  it. 

7620.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  put  some  questions  to  you  as  to 
the  oppressive  nature  of  the  powers  entrusted 
to  you  for  the  suppression  of  brothels,  are  they 
any  more  oppressive,  or  have  you  heard  any 
complaints  as  to  their  being  more  oppressive  than 
similar  powers  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan 
police  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of 
brothels  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ? — 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 
I  do  not  know  of  course  of  any  complaints  against 
the  Metropolitan  police,  but  I  know  that  there 
have  been  no  complaints  against  the  Glasgow 
police  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  exercised 
their  powers. 

7621.  I  wish  to  correct  another  impression  that 
might  be  conveyed  by  a  question  put  to  you  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General;  what  do  you  think 
generally  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  brothels 
in  the  northern  district  of  Glasgow  ? — I  give  this 
as  the  probable  cause,  that  a  large  number  of 
people  have  been  shifted  out  of  the  central  part 
of  the  city  through  the  railway  and  street  im- 
provement operations ;  and  they  have  gone  to 
this  district  which  is  more  sparsely  populated;  and 
of  course  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  remain 
there  for  a  time  before  the '  neighbours  would 
know  what  kind  of  people  they  had  with  them ; 
and  although  the  police  knew  them  to  be  brothel- 
keepers,  those  people  might  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  the  police  and  com- 
plaining, so  as  to  get  them  removed.  Then  again, 
the  Edinburgh  Police  Act  having  come  into 
operation,  and  being  pretty  vigorously  enforced, 
no  doubt  sends  some  of  them  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow. 

7622.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  the  migra- 
tion, as  the  last  questioner  put  it,  into  the  suburbs? 
— Yes,  quite. 

7623.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  migration  occurs  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  of  that  occurs. 

7624.  Anything  of  that  sort  must  have  been 
confined  to  brothels,  so  to  speak,  of  a  better  cha- 
racter ? — It  must  be  of  a  character  that  we  have 
not  got  in  Glasgow  at  all  now  ;  it  must  be  a  much 
more  respectable  kind  of  brothel.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  respectable  quarter  of  the  city,  I  do  not  think 
would,  if  they  had  the  power  of  removing  such  a 
place  from  amongst  them,  submit  to  have  it 
amongst  them  for  any  length  of  time. 

7625.  It  must  greatly  deteriorate,  must  it  not, 
the  value  of  property  ? — Yes,  it  must. 

7626.  Have  you  heard  of  any  necessity  having 
arisen  in  the  suburbs  for  having  any  such  places 
suppressed  ? — I  have  known  that  there  have  been 
houses  opened  in  Hill  Head  and  those  surround- 
ing places,  and  that  the  police  have  exercised  the 
power  of  suppressing  them. 

7627.  W^ith  regard  to  those  statistical  results 
which  you  have  given  the  Committee,  you  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  quite  as  correct  in 
your  deductions  from  your  statistics  as  any  other 
witness  Avho  has  given  evidence  here  ?— J  think 
not ;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why. 

7628.  Nor  do  you  see  any  reason  why  if  the 
number  of  prostitutes  has  been  reduced  to  a  low 
ebb  in  Glasgow,  it  must  necessaiily  argue  that 
there  does  exist  a  greater  amount  of  clandestine 
prostitution  than  if  the  same  thing  had  occurred 
in  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth?- — No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Oshoriie  Morgan. 

7629.  Of  course  you  have  no  experience  of 
those  places  ? — No. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

7630.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  could  not 
suppress,  without   the    initiative    of  the  citizen, 
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Mr.  Willi'im  Fowler — continued, 
that  a  man  must  report  before  you  can  proceed  ? 
— That  is  so. 

7631.  I  understand  you  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion that  so  far  as  regards  all  the  houses  in 
the  better  part  of  the  city,  you  have  suppressed 
them  ? — Yes,  they  are  abolished. 

7632.  Therefore,  so  far  as  those  are  concerned, 
the  upper  and  the  better  class  of  citizens  do  with- 
out brothels  ? — They  are  not  there  at  all  events. 

7633.  Not  in  their  own  locality  ?— They  are 
not  there. 

7634.  What  remEiin  are  of  a  very  low  type, 
and  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  citizens  of  the 
better  class  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  would  go 
to  them. 

7635.  The  result  of  that  would  seem  to  be  that 
you  have  to  a  large  extent  solved  the  problem  of 
doing  without  brothels  1 — I  think  in  Glasgow  we 
have  solved  that  problem. 

7636.  If  the  theory  of  the  Right  honourable 
Gentlemen  was  correct  that  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced great  social  inconveniences,  but  I  would 
ask  you  whether  you  have  had  any  complaint  in 
consequence  of  tlie  suppression  of  brothels '? — I 
have  not  had  a  single  complaint  from  any  one. 

7637.  And  you  know  of  no  social  inconvenience 
arising  from  it  ? — No. 

7638.  Would  it  be  your  impression  that  on 
the  contrary  the  citizens,  on  the  whole,  were  ex- 
tremely glad  that  they  were  suppressed  ? — I  am 
satisfied  that  that  is  the  case ;  the  citizens  I  do 
not  believe  would  tolerate  for  a  single  day  the 
return  of  matters  to  the  condition  that  they  were 
in  15  or  20  years  ago,  or  even  10  years  ago. 

7639.  You  have  acted  upon  the  principle  which 
is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  that  this 
proceeding  is  an  evil  which  is  to  be  put  down 
like  stealing  or  any  other  offence  against  the 
law  ? — Precisely. 

7640.  And  that  it  has  been  entirely  successful 
without  any  elaborate  machinery  other  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  police  ? — That  is  the  case. 

7641.  So  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  you  require 
no  other  remedy  ? — I  do  not  see  any  need  for  it 
in  Glasgow. 

7642.  I  remember  quoting  your  results  in  the 
House  of  Commons  several  years  ago,  and  as 
regards  the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  so  far  as  your 
information  goes,  what  has  occurred  since  1873, 
confirms  the  favourable  opinion  then  formed  of 
your  proceedings  ? — Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7643.  In  answer  to  the  Judge  Advocate  you 
admitted  that  it  would  be  mere  conjecture  on 
your  part  if  you  were  to  give  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Glasgow  not  living  in  brothels  ? — 
Yes,  I  said  so. 

7644.  But  I  presume  it  is  not  mere  conjecture 
on  your  part  when  you  express  a  distinct  opinion 
that  your  administration  has  reduced  the  number 
of  prostitutes  not  residing  in  brothels  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

7645.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Glasgow  has  been  very  much 
reduced  in  the  ratio  that  the  brothels  have  been 
reduced. 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

7646.  Now  what  I  understand  is  this,  that  you 
do  not  undertake  what  Inspector  Anniss  of  De- 
vonport  undertook  to  do,  namely,  to  give  the 
exact  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  in  l)e- 
vonport ;  you  do  not  undertake  to  give  us  the 
exact  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  in  Glas- 
gow ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7647.  But  you  do  undertake  to  say  that  the 
result  of  your  administration  has  not  been  to 
stimulate  clandestine  prostitution,  and  increase 
the  number  of  those  practising  it,  but  to  de- 
crease it? — I  am  satisfied  that  that  has  been  the 
result. 

7648.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  West  Aberdeenshire  whether,  seeing 
that  the  per-centage  of  illegitimate  births  had 
decreased  during  these  10  years  in  Glasgow,  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  women  might  go  out  of 
Glasgow  to  be  confined  with  illegitimate  children; 
you  have  no  reason,  I  presume,  for  supposing  that 
they  go  out  in  any  greater  numbers  than  they 
did  formerly  ? — None  whatever. 

7649.  Therefore  when  you  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  children  has  fallen  from 
9*7  to  8"2  in  the  10  years,  I  take  it  that  you  put 
that  before  us  as  evidence  that  your  policy  has, 
at  any  rate,  not  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of 
illegitimacy  in  Glasgow  ? — Assuredly. 

7650.  In  answer  to  my  Right  honourable  friend, 
you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  could  do 
nothing  in  suppressing  brothels  without  a  citizen 
complaining  ? — Precisely  so. 

7651.  But  although  you  cannot  act  without  a 
citizen  you  could  willinglj'  aid  him,  or  you  could 
hesitate  to  afford  him  your  aid  ? — Perfectly. 

7652.  I  understand  that  your  police  has  been 
willing  to  aid  him  ? — They  are  willing  to  aid 
him. 

7853.  And  perhaps  I  might  say  so  to  encou- 
rage him  ? — Yes,  to  encourage  him,  certainly. 

7654.  You  have  found  no  difficulty  in  achiev- 
ing the  results  which  you  have  described  to  us, 
although  you  have  needed,  in  point  of  law,  the 
initiative  and  the  assistance  of  a  person  outside 
the  police  force  ? — We  have  found  no  difficulty. 

7655.  You  are  willing  to  second  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  to  accomplish  the  object  of  purifying 
the  town  of  those  brothels  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  has  been  done  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community. 

7656.  The  honourable  Member  for  Glasgow 
examined  you  upon  the  report  of  1879,  of  the 
Magdalene  Institution,  and  some  of  the  per-cent- 
ages  which  you  read  struck  me  as  impossible.  I 
see  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  report,  and  I  will 
ask  you  if  you  approve  of  it.  You  said  that  in 
1879  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  was  371  : 
those  restored  to  their  friends  were  105,  and  that 
you  put  at  51  per  cent. ;  105  is  not  51  per  cent. 
of  371.  The  figures  at  the  head  of  the  column 
are  the  total  cases,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column  I  find  the  number  of  cases  sent  out  205, 
so  that  the  per-centage  refers  to  the  number  sent 
out  during  the  year  ? — Yes ;  the  total  number  of 
cases  in  1879  was  371;  restored  to  friends  or 
placed  in  situations,  105  ;  sent  to  other  institu- 
tions or  hospitals,  30 ;  dismissed  or  left  unsatis- 
factorily, 70 ;  total  sent  out  during  the  year, 
205,  and  that  was  the  per-centage  of  51. 
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Mr.  Stan  xf eld. 

7657.  You  are  at  present,  are  yon  not,  a  Town 
Missionary  in  Woolwich? — A  City  Missionary. 

7658.  That  Is  to  say,  you  are  a  Town  Missionary 
in  Woolwich  in  connection  with  the  London 
City  Mission? — Yes. 

7659.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? 
—  About  18  years  altogether. 

7G60.  But  you  have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
12  years  at  Woolwich  in  the  position  of  a  City 
Missionary  ? — Yes. 

7661.  I  will  take  you  much  further  back; 
before  those  12  years  you  were  engaged  in  a 
similar  capacity  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Marines 
at  Woolwich,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7662.  By  whom  were  you  employed  as  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Marines  at  Woolwich? — By  the 
London  City  Mission. 

7663.  Then  for  six  years  you  were  a  Mis- 
BJonary  to  the  Marines,  and  then  for  12  years, 
doM'n  to  the  present  time,  you'  have  been  Mis- 
sionary for  the  whole  of  Woolwich  ? — For  the 
West  Woolwich  district. 

7664.  Your  operations  are  not  now  confined 
to  the  Marines  ? — No. 

7665.  And  they  have  not  been  for  the  last  12 
years  ? — No. 

7666.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  Army? — 
Yes,  I  was  23 1  years  in  the  Army. 

7667.  In  what  year  did  you  enter  the  Army  ? 
— In  1840,  and  I  retired  in  1863. 

7668.  Which  regiment  did  you  serve  in?  — 
The  81st: 

7669.  In  what  rank?— I  was  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  the  whole  of  my  service.  I  had 
two  years'  boy  service. 

7670.  Then  you  were  a  non-commissioned 
officer  for  upwards  of  20  years  ? — Yes. 

7671.  Were  you,  during  any  portion  of  that 
time,  engaged  in  hospital  duties? — Yes,  I  was 
11 J  years  in  the  hospital  as  hospital  serjeant, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  I  joined  the  subordinate 
medical  department,  and  passed  an  examination, 
in  Peshawur. 

7672.  AYas  that  an  additional  appointment  to 
the  one  which  you  held  of  hospital  serjeant  ? — 
Yes. 

7673.  What  was  that  subordinate  medical 
department?— I  was  in  a  position  to  be  sent 
•with  small  detachments  and  to  prescribe  for  them 
and  to  take  medical  charge  of  them. 

7674.  Were  you  always  employed  in  this 
country  or  have  you  been  abroad? — I  was  9^ 
years  in  India  with  my  regiment. 

7675.  During  what  time  was  that  ? — From 
1854  to  1863. 

7676.  Then  you  returned  in  1863,  and  retired, 
and  joined  the  London  City  Mission  ? — Yes. 

7677.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  your 
labours  as  a  Missionary  amongst  the  poor  at 
Woolwich  have  brought  you  into  contact  with 
all  classes  of  persons? — They  have. 

7678.  Have  they  afforded  you  opportunities  of 
observing  the  working  and  influence  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  in  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

7679.  Where  is  your  district  in  Woolwich?  — 
It  extends  from  the  Arsenal  gates  to  the  Dock- 


Mr.  Stansfeld: — continued, 
yard  gates,  taking  in  the   whole  of   the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  where  most  of  the  Government 
brothels  are. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7680.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Government 
brothels"? — Where  the  Government  girls  are. 
By-and-bye  you  will  see  why  I  say  that,  because 
I  must  distinguish  the  class  of  people  that  are  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7681.  As  you  have  used  that  expression,  I 
will  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  "  Government 
brothels"? — The  brothels  where  the  registered 
girls  are  residing. 

7682.  And  you  are  disposed  to  call  them  that 
which  perhaps  some  Members  of  this  Committee 
would  call  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  looked  upon  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  Government  girls 
and  others. 

7683.  Therefore,  whether  It  is  justifiable  or 
not  to  call  them  Government  brothels,  amongst 
the  poor  in  your  district  in  Woolwich,  in  which 
you  serve,  that  kind  of  classification  is  made  ? — 
It  is. 

7684.  They  regard  those  brothels  as  brothels 
which,  more  or  less,  are  under  the  sanction  of 
Government  ?— Quite  so. 

7685.  I  presume  they  are  a  distinct  class  from 
the  population  in  the  common  lodging-houses? — 
Yes;  there  are  17  lodging-houses  in  Woolwich 
in  that  district. 

7686.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  figures  relating  to  Woolwich  in  Captain 
Harris's  annual  return  ? — Yes,  1  have  ;  the  re- 
turn was  brought  to  my  notice. 

7687.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  before 
this  Committee  by  Mr.  Tuffield  as  to  the  reduced 
number  of  brothels  and  prostitutes? — Yes. 

7688.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  figures  in  the 
Police  Beturns  of  Captain  Harris,  or  in  the 
figures  given  in  Mr.  Tuffield's  statement,  repre- 
sent the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  real  num- 
ber of  brothels  and  of  prostitutes  that  are  living 
in  Woolwich  ? — I  am  confident  that  they  do  not. 

7689.  The  number  of  houses  recognised  by  the 
police  as  brothels,  and  inserted  in  their  annual 
return,  has  been  largely  reduced,  has  it  not  ? — 
'I'hat  class  of  brothels  has  been  largely  reduced ; 
but  I  should  further  state  that  the  prostitutes 
are  now  all  over  the  town  ;  in  fiict,  I  may  say 
all  over  the  three  towns  of  Plumstead,  Charlton, 
and  Woolwich. 

7690.  In  your  opinion,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  those  brothels  which  are  enumerated 
in  Captain  Harris's  return  has  not  been  followed 
by  an  equivalent  reduction  of  prostitution? — 
Bather  by  an  increase  for  the  last  five  years. 

7691.  You  think  that  prostitutes  have  been 
driven  into  clandestine  prostitution  all  over  the 
three  towns  ? — Yes. 

7692.  Therefore  I  take  it  that,  Instead  of  con- 
fining yourself  to  the   number  of  brothels  enu- 
merated in  Captain  Harris's  statistics,  if  you  were 
to  take  the  number  of  dwellings  in  which  prosti- 
tution 
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tution  Is  practised,  you  would  find  that  the  num- 
ber has  very  largely  increased  ? — Very  largely 
increased. 

7693.  You  speak  confidently  of  those  facts  and 
figures  ;  would  you  give  the  Committee  some 
idea  of  the  basis  of  your  confidence,  what  has 
happened  in  your  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  for  instance,  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of 
your  duties,  do  you  prosecute  anything  liivc  a 
house  to  house  visitation,  or  what  is  the  course 
that  you  take  ? — I  go  from  house  to  house  and 
from  room  to  room,  and  visit  every  individual  in 
the  district  that  I  can  get  access  to. 

7694.  Therefore,  if  I  understand  you,  it  is 
part  of  your  duty,  and  a  part  which  you  do  not 
neglect,  amongst  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and 
the  vicious  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  and  even 
from  room  to  room  ? — Yes. 

7695.  And  you  do  not  find  those  houses  or 
those  rooms  closed  against  your  entrance  ? — 
No. 

7696.  And  that  gives  you  an  amount  of  in- 
timate knowledge  as  to  the  lives  of  those  people 
which,  1  suppose,  you  would  say  is  probably  not 
exceeded  by  anyone  as  to  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  even  by  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  individual  in  Woolwich  that 
knows  more  about  them  thau  I  do  myself. 

7697.  Taking  the  case  of  soldiers  or  civilians, 
they  do  not  consort,  as  I  understand  you,  with 
those  prostitutes  always  in  the  houses  which  are 
enumerated  in  Captain  Harris's  return ;  they 
visit  other  houses  scattered  about  the  three  towns? 
—Yes. 

76!)8.  Do  they  consort  under  any  other  con- 
ditions than  those  ;  for  instance,  in  the  summer- 
time?—  In  summer-time  there  is  a  patch  of  land 
near  the  Herbert  Hospital  where  there  is  some 
brushwood,  and  they  consort  there  very  nume- 
rously, both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

7699.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  young 
girls  are  decoyed  away  into  that  district  ? — 
It  is. 

7700.  And  kept  there? — I  have  been  fre- 
quenly  asked  by  parents  to  look  after  their 
daughters ;  and  I  have  gone  in  that  direction  to 
seek  for  them,  and  1  have  found  an  amount  of 
evil  going  on  there  that  is  almost  past  descrip- 
tion, 

7701.  As  to  those  girls  who  have  left  home, 
and  whose  parents  have  asked  you  to  see  if  you 
can  trace  out  anything  about  them,  have  you  ever 
found  them  there? — I  have  seen  them  on  even- 
ings, and  I  have  gone  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  one  morning  at  six  o'clock  there  were 
five  girls  in  the  brushwood  and  three  soldiers, 
and  they  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  there  all 
the  night. 

7702.  From  what  you  have  observed  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning  in  that  district  of 
Woolwich  in  the  brushwood,  you  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
prostitution  carried  on  which  would  not  find  its 
way  into  the  ordinary  statistics  of  the  prostitution 
of  Woolwich  ? — Yes ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  that  is  so. 

7703.  1  presume  some  of  the  women  who  go  to 
this  district  may  be  registered  prostitutes,  may 
they  not? — Some  are,  and  others  are  not. 
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7704.  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  observa- 
tion, that  some  of  those  who  go  there  are  not 
registered  ? — A  case  occurred  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  A  girl  that  I  gave  a  letter  to  to  get  her 
into  the  Home  said  that  she  had  been  there  for 
some  time,  in  fact  for  five  weeks  since  she  left 
her  place. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7705.  How  do  you  know  that  those  women  are 
not  upon  the  register ;  have  you  ever  seen  the 
register  ? — This  girl  told  me  herself  that  she  was 
not  on  the  register. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7706.  You  only  assume  that  what  they  tell  you 
is  correct  ? — That  is  all. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7707.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  other 
than  the  statements  of  those  girls,  that  they  are 
not  upon  the  register? — Only  their  own  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7708.  All  the  registered  women  go  up  for 
examination,  do  tliey  not  ? — Yes. 

7709.  Have  you  observed  those  women  suf- 
ficiently to  know  pretty  well  the  faces  of  those 
who  have  to  go  up  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

7710.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  you 
would  be  able  to  say  with  tolerable  certainty,  if 
a  girl  was  found  conducting  herself  as  a  prostitute, 
whether  she  was  or  was  not  a  registered  pros- 
titute ?  —Yes  ;  I  should  be  able  to  say  so. 

7711.  Therefore  you  would,  as  the  result  of 
your  own  observation  of  registered  women  going 
up  to  the  examination-room,  be  able  to  correct 
the  statement  of  the  girl  herself  j  that  she  was  not 
a  registered  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

7712.  What,  in  your  opinion,  and  according  to 
your  observation  and  experience,  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  clandestine  prostitutes  ; 
have  they  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  ? — I  consider  that  they 
have  very  much  increased. 

7713.  An  increased  number  of  cases  of  what 
you  believe  to  be  unregistered,  and  who  pursue 
clandestine  prostitution,  have  come  within  your 
observation  in  your  rounds? — Yes. 

7714.  Can  you  give  me  an  illustration  of  your 
experience  in  that  direction? — I  know  several  ; 
two  especially,  who  are  widows,  who  are  carrying 
on  this  trade ;  and  I  knew  another  case  of  a 
widow  with  three  daughters,  who  was  carrying 
on  clandestine  prostitution. 

7715.  And  whom  you  knew  were  not  on  the 
register  ? — Yes,  I  knew  that  they  were  not  on 
the  register. 

7716.  Do  you  hold  what  are  called  midnight 
meetings  sometimes  in  Woolwich  ? — Yes,  we  had 
one  a  few  weeks  ago. 

7717-18.  Do  you  ever  have  prostitutes  at  those 
meetings  ? — Yes,  we  had  about  30  there. 

7719.  Are  they  almost  entirely  registered 
women,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — There  were  only 
two  or  three  not  registered  that  I  observed  in 
the  whole  of  them  at  this  meeting  to  which  I 
refer  ;  but  I  observed  two  that  were  not. 

3  C  3  7720.  Do 
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7720.  Do  you  know  of  women  who  may  be 
called  notorious  as  prostitutes  from  the  way  in 
which  they  follow  their  calling  almost  in  public, 
and  who  are  nevertheless  not  jjlaced  upon  the 
register  ? — Yes.  I  have  known  some  for  years 
that  have  been  carrying  on  prostitution. 

7721.  And  I  understand  you,  that  you  know 
women  v/ho  are  really  notorious  prostitutes,  and 
whose  character  I  assume  you  could  hardly  con- 
ceive the  police  to  be  ignorant  of? — I  cannot 
understand  how  they  could  be  ignorant ;  but  I 
consider  myself  that  any  woman  can  defy  the 
police. 

7722.  Therefore  if  I .  follow  you  rightly,  you 
think  that  a  tolerably  intelligent  prosperous 
prostitute  would  be  able  to  keep  off  the  register, 
and  set  the  police  at  defiance  ? — Quite  so. 

7723.  Therefore  if  you  have  known,  as  you 
say  you  have  known  in  Woolwich,  cases  of 
notorious  prostitutes  who  are  not  placed  upon 
the  register,  I  do  not  understand  you  to  attribute 
that  to  any  wilful  neglect  upon  the  part  of  the 
police  ? — Not  at  all. 

•7724.  But  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  case  ? 
— Yes. 

7725.  And  to  the  cleverness  of  the  women  in 
evading  the  law? — Quite  so. 

7726.  Have  }0u  known  of  married  women 
carrying  on  that  kind  of  commei'ce  ? — Yes. 

7727.  Being  on  the  registei-,  or  not? — In  both 
classes  registered,  and  those  who  are  not. 

7728.  With  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands? 
— Quite  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

7729.  I  am  afraid  from  the  evidence  which  you 
have  given,  that  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  you 
regard  Woolwich  as  a  town  in  which  sexual  vice 
is  active  ? — There  is  a  greater  demand  now  for 
prostitutes  than  ever  there  was. 

7730.  What  would  you  call  it ;  would  you  say 
that  it  was  a  town  in  which  the  young  women 
were  easily  tempted  to  enter  into  the  business  of 
prostitution  ? — Vicious  men  have  so  largely  in- 
creased within  these  last  five  years. 

7731.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase? 
— To  the  recognition  of  prostitution. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7732.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  vicious"  men? 
— I  will  call  them  prostitute  men  if  you  like  ; 
they  are  men  who  are  constant  visitors  of 
brothels. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7733.  In  fact,  I  presume  you  mean  that  men 
desirous  of  gratifying  their  sexual  passions  with 
imagined  immunity,  are  attracted  to  Woolwich 
by  the  existence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

7734.  Do  you  find  generally  that  common 
prostitutes  at  Woolwich  are  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  youthful  female  poj)ulation  of 
Woolwich,  or  do  they  come  in  from  outside  ? — 
The  demand  for  them  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  com- 
plaint all  round  that  the  people  cannot  get  ser- 
vants. 

7735.  Do  you  mean  that  young  women  about 
Woolwich  are  attracted  to  \^' oolwich,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  prostitution? — Yes. 

7736.  And  that  girls  from  the  country  round 
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supply  the  ranks  of  prostitution  in  Woolwich,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Wool- 
wich itself  ? — Yes. 

7737.  Do  they  remain  in  Woolwich  ?— No  ;  I 
have  known  several  who  have  gone  to  London 
and  other  towns,  who  have  come  back,  and  I  have 
met  them  in  the  brothels  ;  shall  I  call  them  regis- 
tered brothels  ? 

7738.  There  are  no  registered  brothels? — I 
mean  brothels  where  those  registered  women 
are. 

7739.  Do  you  mean  the  brothels  enumerated 
in  Captain  Harris's  Return? — Yes. 

7740.  AYith  regard  to  the  public  behaviour  of 
the  women  proceeding  to  and  from  examination, 
have  you  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  that? — 
I  have,  and  very  shameful  behaviour  too,  it  is. 

7741.  Of  what  period  of  time  are  you  speaking, 
is  it  a  recent  period  ? — Yes,  recently. 

7742.  Has  that  been  the  case  recentlj^  as  well 
as  formei-ly  ? — Yes,  recently  as  well  as  formerly. 

7743.  We  have  been  told  by  some  witnesses 
that  in  some  places  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  women 
going  up  for  examination  has  immensely  improved 
of  late  yeai's,  and  has  become  unobjectionable; 
that  is  not  your  opinion,  I  presume,  so  far  as 
Woolwich  is  concerned  ? — It  is  not. 

7744.  Have  you  seen  them  going  up  to  the 
examination-rooms? — Yes,  I  have. 

7745.  In  what  sort  of  way  do  they  conduct 
themselves?  —  I  have  seen  them  even  expose 
them.ielves  in  the  street  itself. 

7746.  Do  you  mean  that  they  literally  pull  up 
their  clothes  in  the  street  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen 
them  pull  up  their  clothes,  and  dancing  in  a 
manner  that  is  most  disgustmg. 

7747.  Does  their  dancing  remind  you  of  any 
of  your  Indian  experience  ? — Yes,  it  is  just  the 
same  as  the  Nautch  girls  in  India ;  however  they 
learnt  it  I  cannot  say. 

7748.  You  say  that  you  have  been  18  years  in 
Woolwich,  therefore  you  were  there  before  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  applied  to  Wool- 
wich ? — Yes. 

7749.  Can  you,  from  your  constant  and  con- 
tinuous observations,  compare  the  public  beha- 
viour of  the  prostitutes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town  before  and  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts? 
— I  know  that  it  is  very  bad  at  present,  but  I  can 
hardly  go  back  to  the  time  before  the  Acts,  and 
say  how  it  was  then. 

7750.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Tuffield's 
evidence  was  to  the  eifect  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  toun  their  behaviour  was  more  decent  than  it 
used  to  be ;  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Tuffield  in 
that  evidence ? — Ihere  are  certain  parts  of  the 
town  where  you  might  meet  prostitutes,  and  you 
would  take  them  to  be  ladies ;  you  would  not 
take  them  to  be  prostitutes,  and  consequently 
their  behaviour  would  be  very  much  better,  but 
that  is  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town. 

7751.  You  are  very  familiar  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  ;  do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
that  their  behaviour  has  become  more  decent  in 
those  parts  of  the  town  ? — Certainly  not  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town. 

7752.  You  have  just  now  told  us  of  certain 
acts  en  their  part  of  indecency    in  the  public 

streets ; 
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streets  ;  those,  I  presume,  could  hardly  have  been 
exceeded  in  indecency  in  former  years? — I  think 
not. 

7753.  In  your  house  to  house  and  room  to 
room  visitations,  of  course  you  do  not  avoid  visit- 
ing the  prostitutes  themselves  ? — I  visit  the  whole 
of  the  class. 

7754.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  and  the  examination,  and  so  on, 
upon  the  characters  of  those  women? — I  believe 
that  it  takes  every  bit  of  womanly  feeling  out  of 
them  ;  that  is  my  experience. 

7755.  Do  you  believe  that  it  has  made  them 
more  dejjraved,  more  shameless,  more  callous, 
and  more  hopeless  than  before? — Quite  so. 

7756.  Do  you  find,  in  your  experience,  a  greater 
difficulty  in  appealing  to  the  better  feelings  of 
womanhood  in  those  women  than  you  used  to  do 
before  the  Acts  were  in  existence  ? — I  find  it 
very  difficult  at  the  present  time.  Of  course, 
before  the  Acts  were  in  force,  I  was  not  visiting 
them;  I  was  visiting  the  Marines. 

7757.  Therefore  you  are  not  prepared  to  draw 
that  comparison  ? — No. 

7758.  But  judging  from  your  12  years  experi- 
ence at  Woolwich,  1  understand  that  you  have 
observed  a  growing  tendency  towards  depravity, 
shamelessness,  and  hopelessness  ? — Yes. 

7759.  And  the  practical  impossibility  of  re- 
form ? — Yes. 

7760.  In  fact,  do  you  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  effect  the  rescue  and  regeneration  of  those 
women  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7761.  With  regard  to  solicitation,  is  there  less 
solicitation  in  the  streets  of  Woolwich  than  there 
was  formerly  ? — There  is  very  little  solicitation 
in  the  streets. 

7762.  You  have  told  us  that  the  women  are 
more  hardened,  that  unregistered  prostitution  has 
increased,  and  that  vice  in  your  opinion  has  in- 
creased ;  how  do  you  explain  that  fact  which  you 
have  just  stated,  that  there  is  less  solicitation  in 
the  streets  ? — In  fact  there  are  not  sufficient 
women  for  the  number  of  men  that  visit  the 
registered  brothels  in  my  district. 

7763.  With  regard  to  the  registered  women, 
you  say  that  they  have  not  so  much  need  to 
solicit? — No,  they  have  not. 

7764.  They  have  a  larger  custom? — Yes. 

7765.  And  they  are  well  known,  and  the  houses 
that  they  occupy  are  well  known  ? — Yes. 

7766.  In  your  visits  amongst  this  poor  and 
degraded  class,  have  you  ever  found  more  than 
one  man  in  a  room  with  a  woman  ? — I  have  seen 
as  many  as  eight  men  in  a  room.  Only  this  last 
Monday  as  I  was  going  down  one  of  the  streets, 
there  were  seven  men  with  one  poor  child,  I 
might  say,  and  they  all  went  into  a  public-house 
with  her. 

7767.  When  going  from  room  to  room,  and 
when  ycu  have  rapped  at  a  door,  and  have  been 
admitted,  do  you  say  that  you  have  found  one 
prostitute  with  seven  or  eight  men  with  her  ? — 
Yes. 

7768.  Under  what  conditions ;  for  instance, 
how  was  the  prostitute  dressed? — She  would  be 
undressed  in  the  room,  with  nothing  but  her 
night  dress  on. 
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7769.  I  infer  that  ^Yhat  you  mean  is  this:  that 
you  have  seen  a  number  of  men  with  a  pros- 
titute under  conditions  which  led  you  to  the  in- 
ference that  each  of  those  men  had  the  intention 
of  having  commerce  with  that  woman  ? — Yes. 

7770.  And  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that 
those  women  have  commerce  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  course  of  one  night? — It  is. 

7771.  One  hears  even  more  extravagant  num- 
bers ;  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  have 
had  witnesses  before  this  Committee  who  have 
told  us  that  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
those  registered  women,  who  are  supposed  to  Jbe 
free  from  disease,  have  been  known  to  entertain 
as  many  as  a  score  of  men  in  one  night ;  does 
that  appear  to  you  to  be  extravagant  or  impos- 
sible ?— It  seems  almost  impossible,  but  I  have 
have  heard  of  one  woman  who  would  boast  that 
she  had  24  men  in  one  night,  and  she  boasted  of 
this  number  in  the  open  street. 

7772.  With  regard  to  this  extraordinary  state- 
ment of  yours  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  one 
woman's  room,  have  you  heard  admissions  from 
the  women  themselves  which  would  support  your 
view  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  those  men  were 
there  ? — I  took  a  woman  to  Mr.  Coopers's  home, 
and  she  positively  told  me  that  as  the  reason  of 
her  going  away  was,  that  she  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  carryings-on  in  her  room;  that  a  number 
of  men  would  come  into  her  room,  and  would  not 
leave  until  they  were  satisfied,  and  they  had 
stopped  there  until  they  had  been. 

Mr.  O.tborne  Morgan. 

7773.  Was  this  a  registered  woman  who  told 
you  this  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

lll'^.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the 
public-houses  are  closed,  have  you  seen  any 
supplies  of  liquor  conveyed  to  brothels,  and 
have  you  seen  any  sights  of  drunkenness  ? — It  is 
a  common  thing  tor  men  to  take  jars  of  drink 
into  the  brothels  on  a  Sunday,  and  also  to  sit 
outside  the  brothels  in  a  most  disgusting  way, 
sometimes  half  dressed. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

1115.  Could  not  they  do  that  in  a  place  with- 
out the  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that ;  I  am  only  speaking  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Woolwich. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7776.  With  regard  to  the  juvenile  prostitution 
in  Woolwich,  have  you  given  your  study  or  atten- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  juvenile  prostitutes  given 
in  Captain  Harris's  retiu-n  ? — That  was  brought 
to  my  knowledge  by  a  statement  in  Captain 
Harris's  Report  for  1878,  at  page  13. 

7776.  What  is  the  number  of  juveuile  prosti- 
tutes given  there  under  18  years  of  age? — 
Four. 

7778.  When  you  say  that  your  attention  was 
called  to  those  figures,  did  you  take  some  steps 
to  test  them  ? — I  went  direct  to  the  Wood-street 
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Mr.  Stamfeld — continued. 
Home ;   that   is  a   temporary    home    for    fallen 
women. 

7779.  Whose  home  is  that ;  is  it  a  home  be- 
longing to  some  society  at  Woolwich  ? — Yes ;  it 
is  maintained  by  the  Christian  people  of  Wool- 
wich. The  matron  allowed  me  to  copy  off  the 
number  of  girls  with  their  names  and  ages  for 
that  year,  and  I  foimd  that  there  were  nine  who 
were  17  and  under  18;  two  who  were  16  and 
under  17;  two  who  were  15  and  under  16; 
three  who  were  14  and  under  15  ;  and  two 
who  were  13  and  under  14.  Those  were  girls 
that  were  admitted  into  that  home  during  that 
year. 

7780.  In  Captain  Harris's  Table  it  is  stated,  as 
you  have  told  us,  that  in  Woolwich  there  were 
only  four  prostitutes  under  the  age  of  18  ;  I 
understand  you  to  state  that  in  one  home,  the 
Wood-street  Home,  in  Woolwich,  during  the 
year  1878  they  received  18  girls  under  18  years 
of  age  ? — Yes. 

7781.  Were  those  all  Woolwich  girls  ? — Yes. 

7782.  Do  they  not  receive  them  from  outside 
the  boundaries  of  Woolwich  ? — Occasionally,  but 
the  home  is  for  the  Woolwich  girls. 


Mr.  Statisfdd — continued. 

7783.  And  you  say  therefore  that  those  figures 
are  inconsistent  with  Captain  Plarris's  figures, 
and  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  wrong  ? — Yes, 
I  have  here  the  names  of  the  girls,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  them. 

7784.  I  note  in  Captain  Harris's  return  that  of 
those  four  girls  two  were  between  16  and  17,  and 
two  were  between  17  and  18  ;  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Harris,  there  were  none  below  the 
age  of  16.  But  I  find  from  your  figures  that 
there  were  admitted  to  the  Wood-street  Home 
two  girls  of  15  and  under  16  ;  three  girls  of  14 
and  under  15;  and  two  girls  of  13  and  under  14; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

7785.  You  have  told  us  how  groat  your  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  are.  Will  you  give  me 
your  opinion  upon  this  question.  Is  there  a 
large  extent  of  juvenile  prostitution  at  Wool- 
which  at  the  present  time,  or  not  ? — Yes,  there 
is. 

7786.  And  judging  from  your  observation  and 
knowledge,  is  there  a  veiy  much  larger  extent 
of  juvenile  prostitution  in  Woolwich  than  that 
admitted  by  Captain  Harris  in  his  report  ? — 
Yes. 
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Dr.  Farquharson. 

7787.  I  THINK  you  wish  to  qualify  your 
answer  to  Question  6744,  inasmuch  as  your 
answer  might  suggest  approval  of  the  Acts  so 
far  as  they  made  women  actually  safe  ? — I  think 
that  in  my  last  answer  I  did  sufficiently  qualify 
it.  My  last  answer  is  :  "I  am  very  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  high  or  any  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  Acts ;"  and  previously  to  that  I  had  ex- 
plained that  I  looked  upon  the  warranty  as 
entirely  fallacious. 

7788.  All  that  the  Goverament  pretends  to  do 
is  to  treat  the  women  as  long  as  they  arc  in 
hospital ;  what  is  the  actual  warranty  under 
which  they  are  sent  out  safe,  or  supposed  to  be 
safe  ?— I  used  that  word  "  warranty  "  in  describ- 
ing what  I  stated  to  be,  in  effect,  the  contract 
which  was  entered  into  between  the  prostitute 
and  the  Government.  I  used  the  word  as 
expressing   as    strongly    as    T    could    that    the 

-  effect  of  the  examination  of  the  woman  in  sending 
her  out  into  the  sti-eets  to  pursue  her  trade, 
upon  the  minds  of  men  who  would  consort 
with  herj  was  that  she  was  warranted  free  from 
disease. 

7789.  But  all  that  the  Government  undertake 
to  do  is  to  cure  the  actual  disease  under  which 
she  is  suffering  whilst  she  is  in  hospital  ? — I  think 
the  Government  undertake  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  The  Government  undertake  to 
examine  her  once  a  fortnight  and  find  out 
whether  she  is  diseased  or  not,  and  if  she  is  not 
diseased,  to  let  her  out  on  the  street  to  pursue  her 
trade  ;  and  that  happens  ten  times  for  once  that 
she  is  found  diseased. 

7790.  But  when  she  is  sent  out  of  hospital 
the  Government  do  not  know  whether  she  is 
going  to  continue  her  trade,  or  not? — When 
she  is  sent  out  from  the  hospital  she  is,  for  the 
moment,  a  free  woman ;  but,  of  course,  a  regis- 
tered prostitute  coming  out  of  a  Lock  hospital 
would  find  it  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  under 
any  circumstances,  at  once  to  .step  into  an  honest 
mode  of  livelihood  ;  and  I  think  I  showed,  cer- 
tainly in  one  case  (and  that  probably  was  the 
ordinary  custom},  that  the  woman  was  at  once 
invited  to  renew  the  voluntary  submission. 

0  4). 


Dr.  Farquharson — -continued. 
7791.  But  you  can  hardly  say  that  the 
Government  sends  her  out  to  pursue  her  occupa- 
tion, when  the  Government  does  not  know 
whether  she  is  going  to  resign  it,  or  not? — Are 
you  there  speaking  of  her  leaving  the  hospital, 
or  of  her  leaving  the  examination  room  ? 

7792.  I  am  speaking  of  her  leaving  the  hospi- 
tal ? — On  her  leaving  the  hospital  I  say  that  for 
the  moment  the  submission  is  at  an  end,  and 
she  goes  into  the  streets  a  free  woman  ;  but  under 
circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  her  at  once  to  pursue  an  honest  course  of 
living. 

7793.  But  if  this  so-called  warrant  is  so  in- 
effectual, the  ineffectual  nature  of  the  warranty 
must  be  surely  well  known  to  the  general  public 
if  you,  who  are  not  a  medical  man,  are  so  familiar 
with  it  ?— The  word  "  effectual "  is,  I  think,  a 
doubtful  one.  I  stated  that  the  warranty  was 
fallacious,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  ex- 
amination does  not  secure  from  disease  those  who 
consort  with  examined  women ;  but  it  is  very 
effectual  in  one  sense ;  it  spreads  a  fallacious  ex- 
pectation of  immunity  amongst  vicious  men,  and 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  examination  days  are 
looked  to,  and  are  immediately  followed  by  an 
increase  of  consorting  with  those  women. 

7794.  Are  there  any  statistics  upon  that  point  ? 
— I  suppose  that  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
upon  the  subject  is  Mr.  Acton,  who  is  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  side  of  the  sj-stem ;  and 
in  his  book  on  "  Prostitution,"  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1870,  on  page  119,  he  states  in  a 
note:  "I  was  informed  that  on  the  day  after 
these  inspections  the  houses  are  specially  fre- 
quented by  the  public  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
then  less  chance  of  contracting  disease.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  under  the 
French  system,  many  yield  to  indulgence  whom 
the  fear  of  the  natural  penalty  would  otherwise 
deter."  That  is  the  evidence  of  a  jiro-Acis  man. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  our  society  has  had  the 
examining  room  at  Devonport  watched  day  after 
day,  and  notes  taken  down  from  day  to  day,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  rare  that  an  examination  day 
passes  without  men  coming  up  with  women  in 
cabs  and  waiting  for  them  a  little  way  oft',  whilst 
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Di",  FarquharsoH — continued, 
they  go  into  the   examination  room   until  they 
come  out  again  under  this  fallacious  warranty, 
and  away  they  go  with  the  men  who  have  brought 
them. 

7795.  Do  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Acton's  refer 
to  France  and  not  to  England? — That  part  of 
the  system,  at  all  events,  is  absolutely  common. 
Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  I'ngland 
as  in  France. 

7796.  But  Mr.  Acton's  remarks  apply  to 
France,  do  they  not? — I  think  they  do,  im- 
mediately. 

7797.  Does  he,  in  any  part  of  his  work,  state 
that  the  same  things  go  on  in  this  country? — I 
am  not  aware  that  he  does ;  but  I  have  stated 
that  we  have  had  the  examination  room  at  Devon- 
port  watched,  and  that  we  find  these  things  con- 
stantly occur ;  men  coming  up  with  the  women, 
some  of  them  men  who  look  like  petty  officers, 
quite  respectable  looking  men,  who  bring  women 
up  with  them,  send  the  women  into  the  examination 
room,  wait  for  them,  and  then  go  away  with  them 
very  frequently  in  cabs  and  other  vehicles,  some- 
times on  foot. 

7798.  But  the  evidence  does  not  go  beyond 
that  ? — I  have  no  further  evidence.  I  should 
have  thought  that  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7799.  Will  you  read  the  whole  of  that  note  of 
Mr.  Acton's  ? — "  I  was  informed  that  on  the  day 
after  these  inspections  the  houses  are  specially 
frequented  by  the  public  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  then  less  chance  of  contracting  disease.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  under  the 
Freuch  system,  many  yield  to  indulgence  whom 
the  fear  of  the  natural  penalty  would  otherwise 
deter.  In  considering  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing health  inspectors  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion in  England,  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of." 
That,  therefore,  is  an  application  of  the  experi- 
ence of  France  to  England. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

7800.  But  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  the 
fact  of  one  or  two  people  coming  in  cabs  to  the 
inspection-room  ? — It  is  not  a  question  of  one  or 
two  ;  we  had  this  particular  examination-room 
watched,  and  notes  taken  of  who  went  in,  and  of 
the  scenes  that  took  place  about  it  day  after  day, 
for  months,  and  this  was  a  constant  occurrence ;  it 
is  not  an  occasional  casual  thing,  it  is  a  constant 
occurrence ;  I  do  not  mean  uniform,  but  constant. 

7801.  If  women  are  so  anxious  to  come  into 
voluntary  Lock  hospitals  for  treatment,  and  if 
they  come  in  whenever  they  are  diseased,  and  are 
treated  and  are  sent  out  cured,  would  not  that 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  promotion  of  vice  as 
this  system  which  you  speak  of ;  would  it  not  be 
warranting  women  safe  for  the  use  of  the  public? 
— Again  I  must  point  out  that  my  argument 
about  the  warrant  does  not  refer  to  their  coming 
out  of  hospitals,  but  to  the  ten  times  that  they 
come  out  of  the  examination-room  for  the  once 
that  they  come  out  of  the  hospital.  Of  course  it 
may  be  that  vicious  men  might  look  out  for 
women  comiug  out  of  the  hospitals  ;  if  so,  the 
experieuoe  of  the  existing  Lock  hospitals  would 

,  show  it.     Whether  that  is   so  or  not  I  do  not 


Dr.  Farquharson — continued, 
know,  but  certainly  I  should  not  think  that  that ' 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to  cure 
disease. 

7802.  You  spoke  about  the  degradation  of  the 
medical  profession  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ;  what  evidence  have  you  that  responsible 
persons  ever  considered  the  medical  irofession  as 
degraded  by  the  performance  of  these  duties  ? 
—  I  quoted  two  medical  jjeriodicals.  The 
extract  was  from  the  "  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,"  of  the  22nd  of  September  1869,  and  it 
was  in  the  following  words  :  "  There  is  nothing 
which  would  tend  more  to  deprive  medicine  of 
the  rank  of  a  respectable  calling  than  the  fact 
that  practitioners  should  be  found  willinu  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  dirty  work  of  examining 
prostitutes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  trade,  and  even,  as  has  been  proposed, 
instructing  them  to  sin  with  safety.  If  the 
heads  of  the  profession,  or  the  colleges,  ever 
desire  an  opportunity  of  protecting  their  members 
from  degradation,  here  is  one." 

7803.  But  have  the  heads  of  the  profession,  or 
the  colleges,  taken  any  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  upon  this  degradation  ? — The  sub- 
ject has  been  considered  at  various  medical  con- 
gresses, and,  to  my  astonishment,  this  opinion 
does  not  appear  to  have  generally  prevailed 

7804.  In  other  words,  no  authoritative  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  or  any  authoritative 
medical  body,  has  in  this  way  endorsed  the  opinion 
of  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  medical  press  ? — 
Yes,  several  have. 

7805.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  state- 
ment of  the  kind?— Dr.  K,outh,who  gave  evidence 
here,  certainly  entertains  that  view  very  strongly, 
and  so  does  Dr.  Drysdale ;  and  so  I  should 
apprehend  does  Professor  Lee. 

7806.  I  do  not  think  that  he  made  any  state- 
ment of  the  kind  in  his  evidence  ? — Certainly 
the  members  of  the  National  Medical  Association 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  as  a  body^  entertain 
that  view  strongly. 

7807.  But  will  you  mention  anyone  of  what 
we  call  position  in  the  medical  profession  who 
belongs  to  that  body,  because  of  course  the 
opinions  of  medical  men  are  only  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  weight  and  the  position  they 
hold  in  the  profession  ? — I  think  that  questions  as 
to  the  weight  of  a  medical  opinion  would  be 
better  addressed  to  a  medical  man  than  to  a 
lawyer.  I  imagine  that  the  National  Medical 
Association  embraces  a  considerable  number  of 
men  of  high  standing,  and  certainly,  to  my  know- 
ledge, of  very  high  character ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  called  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  I 
think  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  whether  ihey 
have  themselves  really  examined  into  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  strong- 
opinions  have  been  expressed  by  medical  men  of 
high  standing,  who  had  not  gone  deejily  into  the 
subject. 

7808.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  those  opinions. 
I  should  not,  of  course,  have  ventured  to  ask  you 
any  opinion  about  the  medical  profession  if  you 
had  not  used  the  term  "  degradation  of  the 
medical  profession;"  I  want  to  know  upon  what 
that  was  based,  beyond  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Routh  and  Dr.   Drysdale,  and  the  sratement  of 
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Dr.  Furquharson — continued, 
the  anonymous  writer  in  the  •'  Medical  Times  "  ? 
— I  have  the  concurrent  opinion  of  vast  numbers 
of  men  who  belong  to  the  different  associations 
for  getting  rid  of  the  Acts,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  my  own  opinion  is  very  strong 
upon  that  subject  and  on  that  side. 

7809.  Is  it  not  the  principal  duty  of  the  medical 
profession  to  treat  and  prevent  disease,  however 
the  disease  may  have  been  caused  ? — Of  course  it 
is  their  duty  to  cure  it,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
prevent  it,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without 
being  false  to  other  high  principles.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  taking  precau- 
tions beforehand  to  enable  vicious  men  and 
vicious  women  to  consort  together  without  phy- 
sical danger,  is  false  to  morality,  false  to  legality, 
false  to  everv  principle  which  ought  to  guide 
either  social  conduct  or  legislation. 

7810.  Then  I  think  you  made  .^ome  remarks 
about  the  prevention  of  disease  ;  Dr.  Barr,  I 
think,  stated  that  he  recommended  women  to  use 
lotion  and  a  syringe  ;  but  is  not  that  a  part  of  the 
same  thing  that  I  said  just  now.  If  these  women 
will  continue  in  that  occupation  is  it  not  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  medical  man  to  enable  them  to 
steer  clear  of  the  disease  ? — If  I  am  asked  the 
question  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  decidedly  a 
breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  medical  man  to 
apply  his  scientific  knowledge  to  enable  prosti- 
tutes to  go  on  in  prostitution  in  the  most  healthy 
manner. 

781 1 .  Then  do  j-ou  hold  that  ablution  and  other 
means  of  cleanliness  which  have  lately  been 
established  in  bari'acks,  are  wrong  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  because,  of  course,  we  might  say 
that  these  measures  enable  men  to  sin  with  im- 
punity, since  they  enable  them  to  wash  and  to 
prevent  disease ;  are  those  measures  also  to  be 
dej)recated  from  the  moral  standpoint  ? — Clean- 
liness is  never  to  be  deprecated. 

7812.  But  these  means  of  Dr.  Barr's,  viz., 
lotions  and  syringes,  are  merely  cleanliness? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  praiseworthiness,  or  not,  of 
the  proceeding  depends  upon  its  object,  whether 
it  is  cleanliness  in  itself,  the  cure  of  disease,  or 
the  taking  of  precautions  beforehand  to  sin  with 
impunity. 

7813.  But  the  ablution  stands  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  tlie  lotion  with  a  syringe,  because 
it  enables  a  man  to  sin  with  impunity,  teaching 
him  when  he  comes  home  to  wash  off  the  in- 
fective material  whicli  causes  disease  ;  if  one.  is 
to  be  prevented  ought  we  not  to  prevent  the 
other? — I  have  never  advocated  interfering  by 
law  to  prevent  ablution  of  any  kind. 

7814.  But  this  is  special  ablution,  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  jireventing  venereal  disease  in 
men ;  do  you  consider  that  that  is  morally 
wrong  .' — The  question  I  am  discussing  is  the 
providing  of  this  medical  assistance  to  prostitutes 
by  public  money. 

7815.  But  I  am  merely  considering  some  of 
the  means  by  which  this  is  done,  and  comparing 
them  with  other  ineans ;  it  would  seem  to  stand 
very  much  on  the  same  platform  as  the  means 
provided  for  the  men  ? — 1  think  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference. 

7816.  I  think  you  were  giving  us  some 
opinions  about  the  examination  of  women  :  would 
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you  hold  that  it  was  unjust  to  examine  soldiers  in 
towns  under  the  Acts?  — Certainly ;  I  repeat 
that  in  my  opinion  the  enforced  examination  of 
any  himiau  being,  man  or  woman,  is  unjust ;  and 
I  should  think  also  that  the  tendency  of  these 
examinations  would  be  so  disgusting  and  de- 
grading to  the  men,  that  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent respectable  men  going  into  the  Army. 

7817.  I  think  you  hold  the  opinion  that  if 
women  are  examined  men  ought  also  to  be  ex- 
amined ? — I  say  that  an  additional  vice  in  the 
Acts  is  that  they  are  flagrantly  one-sided,  and  I 
feel  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  they 
could  not  be  applied  equally  to  men  and  women ; 
men  would  not  stand  it ;  and  therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  legislation  is  not  only  one-sided, 
but  it  is  cowardly. 

7818.  But  if  the  legislation  is  continued  as  it 
is,  you  would  noi  be  prepared  to  recommend  the 
examination  of  men  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  as 
long  as  it  is  one-sided  I  should  continue  to  ex- 
claim against  the  law  as  being  unjust  and  one- 
sided. 

7819.  I  think  you  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  about  the  degrading  nature  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  women ;  but  considering  that  the 
object  is  really  the  detection  of  disease,  and 
therefore  rather  beneficial  to  the  women  than 
otherwise,  do  you  think  the  examinations  are 
really  so  very  degrading  after  all  ? — I  think  they 
are  intensely  degrading  in  themselves.  You 
yourself  remarked  that  the  fortnightly  exami- 
nation, after  it  had  been  repeated  for  one  or  two 
months,  in  all  probability  would  cease  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
woman.  That  can  only  happen  by  her  having 
the  remnants  of  womanhood  and  modesty  crushed 
out  of  her ;  she  must  have  been  turned  from  a 
woman  into  an  animal. 

7820.  What  I  meant  was,  that  the  parts  of  the 
women  which  were  involved  in  the  examination 
would  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  piassing 
of  the  instrument,  that  any  little  pain  and  any 
little  nervous  shock  which  might  result  on  the 
first  examination,  would  be  almost  entirely  re- 
moved on,  perhajjs,  the  thhd  or  fourth  exami- 
nation ? — It  seems  to  me  a  horrible  result  that 
the  nervous  shock  of  such  an  examination  should 
cease  to  be  felt  by  any  woman,  and  a  wicked  re- 
sult on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
a  system  which  has  that  result. 

7821.  Then  you  think  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  women  is  this  fortnightly 
examination,  and  that  what  heljas  them  in  prosti- 
tution, and  prevented  their  reclamation,  was  the 
fortnightly  examination  ? — No  ;  the  first  thing 
that  keeps  them  down  is  the  registration,  by 
which  they  are  turned  into  a  registered  class  of 
common  prostitutes  ;  but  I  added  that  the  fort- 
nightly examination  had  for  its  effect  an  increase 
of  the  difficulty,  and  I  referred  to  the  experience 
especially  of  the  Rescue  Society,  who  state  that 
they  have  much  more  difficulty  in  reclaiming 
women  from  the  subjected  districts  than  they 
have  in  reclaiming  women  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

7822.  Is  there  anything  more  degrading  in  the 
speculum  examination  than  in  the  occupation 
which  the  woman  is  pursuing;  is  it  not  this  which 
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really  keeps  her  back,  and  prevents  her  recla- 
mation, that  the  longer  she  remains  in  her  trade 
the  gi-eater  is  the  difficulty  of  her  leaving  it? — 
Undoubtedly  the  longer  she  remains  in  her  trade 
the  more  difficult  she  is  to  reclaim ;  and  one  of 
the  eifects  of  this  Act  is,  that  the  women  remain 
longer  prostitutes.  That  is  shown  conclusively 
by  the  statistics  of  the  age  of  the  women.  Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  this  system  the  women, 
as  a  class,  passed  through  the  ranks  of  prosti- 
tution, and  were,  more  or  less  rapidlj^,  absorbed 
into  the  civil  population.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  system,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
keep  them  longer  in  the  ranks  of  prostitution, 
and,  therefore,  gradually  to  make  them  a  more 
and  more  degraded  caste. 

7823.  Is  it  not  rather  for  the  benefit  of  morality 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  women 
actually  engaged  in  prostitution,  because  a  larger 
number  of  women  passing  thi'ough  the  ranks 
means  a  larger  number  being  introduced  into 
the  ranks? — I  think  anything  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  a  woman  in  the  ranks  of  prosti- 
tution is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  anything 
which  tends  to  keep  a  man  in  the  ranks  of  vicious 
men.  Anything  which  checks  what  chance  there 
is  of  reform,  either  in  men  or  women,  is  a  grave 
social  evil,  and  a  wrong  to  them. 

7824.  You  brought  forward  some  evidence  of 
women  who  objected  very  much  to  being,  what 
they  called,  "  pulled  about ; "  in  those  cases 
Avere  the  medical  men  asked  to  give  their  state- 
ments, or  was  it  purely  the  woman's  statement? 
— Those  are  cases  in  which  1  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  having  anything  like  a  sufficient  inves- 
tigation. They  are  simply  allegations  of  harsh 
treatment.  It  is  for  this  Committee  to  examine 
them  if  they  think  them  of  importance. 

7825.  The  medical  men,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  not  asked  to  state  in  what  way  they  made 
their  examination  ? — It  would  have  been  absurd 
for  our  association  to  make  any  such  applicatioir 
to  the  medical  men. 

7826.  Then  we  must  merely  take  those  state- 
ments for  what  they  are  worth  on  the  face  of 
them  ? — Exactly  so. 

7827.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  were  not 
able  to  give  any  instance  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  forcibly  examined  against  her  will  ? — I  am 
desirous  of  having  an  opportunity  of  adding 
something  on  that  subject,  because  I  think  that 
I  did  not  put  the  case  against  the  examination 
nearly  strongly  enough.  The  question  of  actual 
physical  force  being  used,  is  comparatively  an 
unimportant  one  ;  the  real  question  is  whether 
the  examination  is  or  is  not  voluntary,  whether  it 
is  or.  is  not  against  the  will  of  the  woman.  Now, 
I  say  that  every  woman  who  has  been  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  for  absenting  herself  from 
examination,  is  certainly  a  woman  who  has  been 
afterwards  examined  against  her  will.  Also 
every  woman  who  has  refused  to  sign  the 
voluntary  submission,  and  has  afterwards  been 
proceeded  against  before  the  magistrates,  and  has 
been  examined  under  a  magistrate's  order,  is 
evidently  a  woman  who  is  examined  against  her 
will.  Then,  not  only  that,  but  a  large  number 
of  the  women  who  have  signed  the  voluntary 
submission,  have  done  so  because  something  else, 
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which  they  thought  was  more  terrible,  was  held  out 
to  them  :  they  have  signed  the  so-called  voluntary 
submission  under  threats  or  under  inducements. 
All  those  women  were  examined  against  their 
will ;  and  if  you  add  those  three  classes  together 
you  probably  will  have  included  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  number  of  women  who  have  been 
examined. 

7828.  But  is  there  any  case  in  which  a  medical 
man  has  examined  a  woman  forcibly,  when  she 
said  that  she  declined  to  submit  to  the  examina- 
tion ? — That  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  those  who  have  the  entrance  to  the 
examination-room.  I  have  heard  of  women 
shrieking  and  screaming  in  that  room,  and  the 
matron  saying  to  them  :  "  Oh,  never  mind  !  don't 
make  so  much  noise ;  you  will  soon  get  used 
to  it." 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7829.  "Where  did  you  hear  of  this? — I  am 
speaking  now  from  memory  of  a  case  that 
happened  probably  10  years  ago. 

*  Chairman. 

7830.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
you  have  heard,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
screams  and  remonstrances  were  heard  ?  —  I 
recollect  hearing  of  that  one  case  ;  it  happened  a 
long  time  ago ;  it  came  to  my  mind  now  in 
consequence  of  the  question  which  has  been  put 
to  me,  and  I  can  give  no  other  answer. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

7831.  Did  you  hear  the  screams  yourself? — 
Certainly  not. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

7832.  But  even  granting  the  screams,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  a  hysterical  woman  might  scream 
and  make  a  great  fuss  over  an  examination  which 
really  amounted  to  nothing? — No  doubt  hyster- 
ical women  might  scream  Avhen  others  would 
not. 

7833.  Then  those  screams  might  "be  only  the 
ebullition  of  a  little  hysteria  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  whose  nervous  system  might  be  a  little 
upset  by  something  or  other  ? — Certainly  they 
might ;  I  have  already  said  that  the  question 
can  only  be  answered  by  those  who  have  the 
entrance  to  the  examination-room,  and  I  have 
not  that  entrance. 

7834.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  supposing  a 
woman  chose  actively  to  resist,  an  examination 
with  the  speculum  would  be  almost  physically 
impossible  ? — I  believe  that  is  not  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremely  elaborate  machinery 
of  the  chair  in  which  the  women  are  placed  and 
in  which  they  are,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
strapped  down  ;  but  I  never  was  in  the  examina- 
tion-room, and  there  again  I  am  only  speaking 
from  what  I  have  heard. 

7835.  One  word  as  regards  the  license;  I  think 
you  stated  that  the  definition  of  the  license 
exactly  describes  the  system  in  force  by  Inspecttir 
Anniss  ;  but  the   officers  under  the  Contagions 
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Diseases  Acts  have  no  power  to  suppress  any 
brothel,  have  they  ? — Xot  under  those  Acts;  but 
all  citizens,  and  especially  all  policemen,  have 
power  to  give  evidence  against  any  brothels,  and 
to  suppress  them  under  the  well-known  other  Acts 
under  which  they  are  suppressed. 

7836.  But  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
policemen  have  no  special  powers  of  suppressing 
brothels  ? — They  have  no  special  power  of  sup- 
pressing brothels. 

7837.  Therefore  they  have  no  special  power 
of  giving  a  license,  in  that  case,  to  continue  a 
thing  which  they  have  not  the  power  of  stopping? 
— They  have  the  power  of  stopping  it.  'J'heir 
being  special  policemen  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  power 
which  every  citizen  and  every  policeman  has.  A 
brothel  is  a  nuisance  at  common  law  ;  it  is  an 
illegal  house ;  and  a  man  who  has  the  evidence 
in  his  hands  that  a  certain  house  is  a  brothel,  who 
visits  it  regularly  twice  a-day,  and  who  takes  no 
steps  to  put  it  down,  practically  licences  it. 

7838.  But  supposing  that  a  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  policeman  gives  a  guarantee,  that 
does  not  prevent  you  or  any  other  person  from 
suppressing  that  brothel? — Certainly  rtot. 

7839.  Then  how  is  it  licensed  ? — So  far  as  this 
system  is  concerned  it  is  a  dealing  with  brothels 
to  regulate  them  and  not  to  put  them  down  ;  that 
is  to  say,  this  system  is  an  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  regulating  tolerated  brothels. 

7840.  Ought  not  a  license  to  supply  absolute 
security  of  tenure  so  long  as  the  law  is  obeyed  ? 
— The  law  cannot  be  obeyed  by  the  brothel 
keeper.  The  trade  itself  is  an  illegal  one.  Xo 
brothel  lasts  a  day  without  disobeying  the  laws 
of  England. 

7841.  But  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
policeman  has  no  special  power  over  anyone  else 
which  enables  him  to  give  a  license  to  those 
brothels  ? — He  assumes  the  special  power  by 
dealing  with  the  brothels,  visiting  them,  and  so, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  obtaining  the 
evidence  which  would  suffice  to  jiut  them 
down. 

7842.  But  he  has  not  got  the  power  ;  he  only 
assumes .  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  absolute 
licence,  but  only  what  might  be  called  toleration? 
— I  explained  that  a  licence  is  merely  an  absti- 
nence from  putting  down. 

7843.  With  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  court, 
which  I  think  you  rather  objected  to;  was  not 
that  arranged  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
woman,  in  order  that,  if  any  mistake  happened 
at  any  time,  the  case  might  not  be  published  ui 
the  district  in  which  she  lived  ? — That  may  have 
been  the  intention;  I  know  nothing  about  the 
intention  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  result  has  been 
very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  women.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  administer 
justice  in  closed  courts  without  injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  justice  so  administered. 

7844.  But  the  woman  can  claim  at  any  time 
to  have  the  court  opened  ? — The  woman  can  do  so 
by  law. 

7845.  Then  how  can  they  be  prevented  if  they 
have  law  on  their  side  ? — They  cannot  be  pre- 
vented if  they  insist  upon  it.  The  difference 
between  this  case  and  the  ordinary  one  is  that  in 
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the  ordinary  case  the  rule  is  in  favour  of  open 
courts ;  the  exception,  and  the  very  rare  excep- 
tion, is  a  closed  court.  Under  this  system  the 
rule  is  a  closed  court,  and  it  is  never  open  unless 
the  woman  (who  generally  is  advised  that  she  had 
better  not  ask  it)  insists  upon  its  being  opened. 

_  7846.  Supposing  a  case  in  which  "a  virtuous 
girl  was  brought  before  the  court,  would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  thing  carried  on 
quietly  without  exposure  in  the  uev/spapers  ? — 
In  that  particular  case,  if  the  investigation  was 
equally  effective,  no  doubt  it  would  be.  But  the 
system  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ought  to 
be  tried,  not  by  its  effect  upon  an  exceptional 
case  of  that  kind,  but  by  its  eff'ect  upon  the 
ordinar}'  class  of  women  who  are  subjected  to  the 
Acts ;  and  there  I  have  no  doubt  that  open 
courts  Avould  be  more  for  their  protection  than 
closed  ones. 

7847.  I  suppose  it  is  partly,  too,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  moral ty,  to  prevent  people  dropping 
in,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  a  closed  court  in. 
the  Divorce  Court,  when  indecent  details  are 
being  given? — The  Divorce  Court,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  closed  even  when  indecent  details  are  going 
on. 

7848.  In  answer  to  Question  7152  on  page  351, 
you  have  given  a  very  high  character  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  police  carry  out  their  duties :  you 
say  :  "  It  is  in  favour  of  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  police  in  exercising  their  arbitrary  powers." 
I  suppose  that  is  a  reason  why  you  have  not  been 
able  to  furnish  us  with  any  recent  cases  of  excess 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  police,  or  rather  cases  in 
which  they  have  exceeded  their  duties  ? — I  may 
say  that  it  has  been  our  feeling  for  a  long  time 
that  it  was  not  our  part  to  look  particulady  out 
for  abuses.  We  rest  our  objection  to  the  system 
not  upon  its  abuses,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the 
system  itself,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  abuse, 
which  we  aie  perfectly  certain  will  lead  to  abuse. 
But  I  have  already  stated  that  I  regret  that  so 
much  weight  is  attached  to  the  question  of  actual 
abuse;  it  seems  to  me  that- it  is  a  misleading 
issue,  and  I  have  rather  avoided  looking  out  for 
cases  of  abuse,  especially  of  late  years.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  the  working  of  the  system 
more  and  more  perfect :  I  want  to  show  its  in- 
herent viciousness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
police  have  been  very  much  more  careful  of  late 
years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been 
more  careful  in  consequence  of  their  knowing 
that  they  were  watched  by  those  who  were  agi- 
tating for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

7849.  Of  course  in  all  law  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  police  making  a  mistuke;  any  person 
might  at  any  time  be  accused  in  the  street  by  the 
police  of  any  crime,  murder,  or  theft,  or  any- 
thing ;  but  that  would  not  be  any  reason  for 
demanding  a  rejjeal  of  the  law,  would  it  ? — No  ; 
and  in  all  other  law  the  very  liability  to  mistake 
of  this  kind  has  led  to  every  i3t)ssible  ])recaution 
being  taken  asfainst  the  mistake.  Under  this 
system,  ou  the  contrary-,  all  precautions  are  done, 
away  with,  and  mistakes  are  rather  encouraged 
(as  I  have  already  jjointed  out  in  criticising  the 
Acts  in  detail)  than  guarded  against. 

7850.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  term, 
"  arbitrary  power,"  because  of  course  there  is  an 
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ample  appeal  from  the  police  to  tlie  magistrates ; 
and  although  we  have  heard  that  this  power 
might  be  abused,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
abused  much  ? — As  I  have  already  stated,  I  think 
that  an  ajjpeal  to  the  magistrates  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful and  inadequate  remedy ;  and  what  has 
occurred,  in  Devonport  especially,  seems  to  me 
to  show  that  We  have  there  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates so  ignorant  of  the  law  that  they  actually 
convicted  and  fined  a  man  for  turning  one  of 
those  police  out  of  his  house,  which  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do. 

Mr.   Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7851.  They  are  not  the  first  magistrates  who 
have  had  a  decision  reversed  :  what  right  have 
you  to  say  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  law  ? — 
A  magistrate  who  convicts  a  man  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  is  certainly  ignoi-ant  of  the 
law. 

7852.  That  is  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the 
case  as  put  by  you  ? — Ko,  it  is  not. 

7853.  The  magistrates  come  to  a  decision,  and 
that  decision  is  appealed  from,  and  the  decision 
reversed ;  and  j'ou  say  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  law  ;  you  might  as  well  say  that  other  judges 
are  ignoi'ant  of  the  law  whose  decisions  are  re- 
versed on  appeal  ?—  I  would  rather  not  speak 
with  regard  to  other  cases.  In  this  case  the 
phrase  seems  to  me  to  be  applicable. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

7854.  Is  not  the  term  "  arbitrary "  a  little 
strong,  perhaps,  considering  that  there  is  this 
legal  power  of  appeal  ? — No,  I  mean  by  arbi- 
trary, that  which  goes  beyond  the  law.  I  refer 
to  such  a  case  as  that  in  which  Inspector  Anniss 
says  that  when  he  wanted  to  find  a  particular 
jiirl,  he  walked  into  a  house  and  sat  down  there 
for  two  hours,  and  said,  "  I  will  nor  go  out."  It 
was  an  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  Anniss,  and  the 
owner  of  the  house  had  a  right  to  use  whatever 
force  was  necessary  to  turn  him  out.  I  call  that 
ail  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

7855.  With  regard  to  the  police  appearing  in 
plain  clothes;  is  not  that  really  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  woman,  in  order  that  if  by  any 
possibility  a  mistake  occurred  the  woman  should 
not  have  the  degradation  of  being  taken  along 
the  street  by  a  policeman  in  uniform  ? — If  it  was 
intended  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  women, 
it  seems  to  me  a  very  terrible  mistake,  it  has 
led  to  personation,  and  it  has  led  also  to  a  system 
I  if  espionage,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  disastrous 
one  ;  1  would  venture  to  say  that  the  only  case 
ii;  which  policemen  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  functions  in  plain  clothes  is  when  they 
are  strictly  pursuing  their  duties  as  detectives 
in  getting  up  evidence  ;  but  that  when  they  are 
exercising  executive  j^owers  of  arresting,  or  deal- 
iiio',  as  officers  of  the  law,  with  individuals,  it  is 
essential  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that  they 
should  be  bound  to  wear  their  uniforms,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  at  once  whether  they  are  police- 
men or  not. 

7856.  As  to  the  question  of  easy  entry  into 
p]-ostitution,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  the 
examinations  which  you  have  spoken  of  in  such 
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strong  terms,  and  the  other  surroundings  of  the 
Acts,  woiild  have  a  very  powerful  deterrent 
eftiect,  which  would  render  the  entrance  into 
prostitution  difficult  from  the  woman's  own  point 
of  view  ? — As  I  have  said  before,  you  must  judge 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  to  a  certain 
extent  the  fear  of  these  examinations  may  deter 
girls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
Acts  have  said  that  the  treatment  is  so  attractive 
that  it  brings  women  in  from  the  surrounding 
districts. 

7857.  But  not  the  examinations? — The  treat- 
ment which  follows  the  examinations. 

7858.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  examinations 
and  the  other  machinery  of  the  Acts.  If  the 
examinations  are  so  very  terrible  as  has  been 
stated,  that  women  drown  themselves  rather 
than  go  on  with  them,  is  not  that  of  itself  a  very 
powerful  deterrent  influence  which  would  make 
prostitution  difficxdt  ? — It  may  have  a  deterrent 
eflFect ;  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  argument  to 
say  that  that  deterrent  eft'ect  is  to  justify  the 
system,  whether  it  is  just  or  unjust,  whether  it  is 
cruel  or  humane. 

7859.  1  am  not  talking  about  its  justification 
at  preseni,  but  only  of  the  easy  entry  into  pros- 
titution ;  at  present  is  there  not  a  deterrent 
influence  in  those  examinations,  which,  according 
to  you,  are  so  very  painful  and  terribly  degrad- 
ing?— The  fear  of  the  examination  on  the  one 
hand,  no  doubt  has  a  deterrent  effect;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  whole  duty  of  the  police  is  to 
bring  women  upon  the  register,  and  I  think  that 
those  endeavours  are  very  much  more  effective  in 
bringing  girls  into  prostitution  than  the  fear  of 
the  examination  has  in  deterring  them. 

7860.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  exit 
from  a  life  of  prostitution,  the  difficulties  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  so  very  great.  In  the  first 
place  is  there  not  a  notice  hung  up  in  all  the 
examination  rooms  by  which  women  can  see  how 
they  can  obtain  relief  from  the  periodical  exam- 
ination if  they  wish  ? — The  hanging  up  of  notices 
of  that  kind  in  an  examination  room  is  by  no 
means  certain  to  have  any  efl'ect  whatever. 

7861.  That  is  a  matter  of  ojjinion ;  but  you 
do  not  deny  the  fact  that  this  notice  is-  hung  uj) 
in  the  room  ? — No,  of  course  I  do  not  deny  it ; 
but  I  saj-  that  that  notice  itself  points  out  a  very 
difficult  process  for  them,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing,  but  a  very  difficult  thing  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  that  notice. 

7862.  According  to  paragraph  32  of  the  Hegu- 
lations,  everj-  woman  on  her  discharge  is,  de  jure, 
released  from  examination,  and  she  is  never 
asked,  according  to  the  present  Kegulations,  to 
sign  the  voluntary  submission  until  she  has 
been  14  days  out  of  hospital? — That  is  entirely 
new  to  me.  If  there  is  that  regulation  and  that 
practice  it  is,  I  think,  something  that  is  recent. 

7863.  I  believe  it  has  been  put  in  force  since 
the  Acts  were  established  first ;  I  believe  that  is 
the  regulation  now,  that  a  woman  never  is,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  cannot  be,  asked  to  sign  this 
submission  until  she  has  been  out  of  hospital 
14  days.  That  would  rather  sweep  away  the 
case  which  you  mentioned,  of  a  woman  having 
been  asked  to  sign  a  submission  immediately 
after  leaving  hospital  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
of  such  a  regulation  being  adopted. 

7664.  Is 
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7864.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  when  a  woman 
comes  before  a  surgeon  he  has  to  convince  him- 
self, out  of  her  own  mouth,  that  she  is  a  prosti- 
tute before  he  will  examine  her? — No,  I  .think 
not. 

7865.  I  understand,  from  what  I  am  informed 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  these  exami- 
nations, that  the  surgeon  has  to  convince  himself, 
out  of  the  woman's  own  mouth,  that  she  is  a 
prostitute  before  he  will  examine  her  ? — I  think 
that  must  be  a  mistake.  The  woman  comes  be- 
fore a  surgeon  if  she  comes  regularly,  either 
having  signed  the  voluntary  submission,  or 
haviuo-  had  an  order  made  agaiust  her  by  the 
magistrate  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  sur- 
geon acts  upon  one  of  those  two  documents.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anj-thing  imposing  the  duty 
upon  the  surgeon  to  revise  the  act  of  the  woman 
in  signing  the  voluntary  submission,  or  the  act  of 
the  magistrate  in  making  the  order. 

7868.  Of  course  he  does  it  very  mucli  for  his 
own  protection ;  he  would  naturally  wish  to  con- 
vince himself,  for  his  own  protection,  that  the 
woman  really  was  a  prostitute  before  he  ex- 
amined her  ? — Why  should  he  protect  himself? 

7867.  If  tJiere  was  any  accusatioli  brought 
afterwards,  for  instance? — The  voluntary  sub- 
mission, or  the  magistrate's  order,  would  be  his 
absolute  protection. 

7868.  But  I  mean  as  a  protection  of  his  own 
conscience,  or  of  his  own  professional  feelings? — 
Unless  there  is  some  rule  it  would  depend  upon 
the  feeling  of  the  individual  surgeon,  and  one 
surgeon  might  do  it  and  another  might  not. 

7869.  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing that  was  not  correct,  but  I  am  only  arguing 
that  the  exit  from  prostitution  is  not  quite  so 
difficult  as  you  wish  to  make  out  ? — I  found  my 
argument  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  upon 
the  regulations. 

7870.  As  regards  the  point  of  having  given 
up  prostitution,  that  is  not  so  difficult  after  all ; 
it  would  be  only  necessary  fcr  the  woman  to 
keep  quiet  for  a  week  or  two  ;  would  it  not  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  she  had  given  up  prosti- 
tution if  she  had  not  been  seen  under  what  we 
may  call  suspicious  ciicumstances? — ^That,  again, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  particular  discretion 
of  the  surgeon  and  of  the  police  inspector.  \\  hat 
will  satisfy  one  would  very  likely  not  satisfy 
another.  There  are  no  regulations,  but  the 
woman  has  to  satisfy  the  surgeon,  through  the 
police  inspector,  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a 
common  prostitute,  and  that,  I  say,  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing  for  a  woman  who  has  once 
been  on  the  register. 

7871.  If  she  keeps  out  of  the  way  and  remains 
quietly  at  home,  and  does  not  go  about  the 
streets,  or  appear  in  suspicious  circumstances, 
would  not  that  be  sufficient  ? — AYhere  is  she  to 
live  ? 

7872.  There  are  rescue  societies  connected 
with  the  hospitals,  and  those  are  supplemented 
when  they  are  not  sufficient,  by  your  own  society; 
and  she  might  join  any  of  those  and  go  into 
service  ? — Going  into  service  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  a  common  prostitute. 

7873.  Is  there  not  machinery  provided  by 
which  almost  any  one  who  likes  can  go  to  one  of 
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these  rescue  societies  and  obtain  occupations  ?    - 
Verjf  large   numbers  do   constantly  go  into   the 
houses  of  the  rescue  societies. 

7874.  Those  only  fail,  then,  because  they  are 
not  extensive  enough  ;  is  there  not  machinery 
provided  by  which  every  woman  who  likes  to 
give  up  prostitution  can  enter  into  a  respect- 
able mode  of  life  ? — I  think  that  the  machinery 
at  present  is  very  far  from  being  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

7875.  It  is  too  small,  you  think  ? — It  is  much 
too  small. 

7876.  We  heard  something  about  the  examina- 
tion of  virgins  ;  I  presume  the  case  of  which  you 
were  speaking  was  the  case  which  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Sloggett ;  that  is  the  only  one,  I  think, 
that  has  been  brought  forward  in  evidence  ? — 
The  case  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Sloggett  in  the 
evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  on  the  24th  June  1869.  I 
will  read  what  Mr.  Sloggett  said.  At  Question 
124  he  was  asked  :  '•  Have  you  ever  had  such  a 
case  ?  "'  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  once,  and  only 
once,  and  I  did  not  examine  her.  It  was  a  most 
horrible  case;  a  poor  child  was  brought  from  the 
Country  to  be  examined,  at  the  request  of  her 
own  stepfather,  who  accused  her  of  prostitution, 
and  who  brought  her  to  the  police.  The  poor 
child  herself  came  willingly  to  the  hospital ;  when 
the  case  was  explained  to  me,  I  at  once  refused 
to  examine  her,  but  she  herself  begged  me  to 
examine  her ;  she  said,  '  I  ask  you  to  do  it  as 
a  favour,  to  clear  my  character,  because  I  am  not 
a  prostitute.'  I  did  examine  her  at  her  own 
request ;  she  was  not  only  not  a  prostitute,  but 
she  was  a  virgin." 

7877.  Does  not  that  case  rather  show  how 
efficient  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  is,  for  pre- 
venting any  abuse  of  this  kind  ? — I  think  that 
this  case  shows  what  a  horrible  instrument  of 
oppression  and  wrong  the  system  of  the  Acts 
provided  for  the  girl's  stepfathei-.  He  brought 
her  to  the  police  and  accused  her  of  being  a 
prostitute  ;  and  it  was  only  the  system  of  the 
Acts  which  enabled  him  to  take  that  first  step. 
Through  the  kindness  and  skill  of  Sir.  Sloggett, 
her  character  was  vindicated,  but  vindicated  only 
after  having  gone  through  the  horrible  ordeal  of 
being  examined;  and  that  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  system  of  the  Acts. 

7878.  But  it  enabled  her  to  clear  her  character, 
which  had  been  aspersed  by  her  steirfaiher  ? — If 
it  had  not  been  for  tlie  machinery  of  the  Acts  pro- 
bably the  accusation  would  never  have  been  made. 

Greneral  Burnahy. 

7879.  But  for  that  incident  of  the  examination 
which  the  girl  Avas  thereby  able  to  be  subjected 
to,  or  rather  to  subject  herself  to,  the  outstretched 
finger  of  time  would  have  been  pointed  at  that 
poor  child  as  a  prostitute  ? — It  might,  or  it  might 
uot ;  but  if  an  accusation  Is  made  against  any 
woman  of  being  a  prostitute,  it  does  not  require 
the  machinery  of  the  Acts  for  her  to  go  to  a 
medical  man  and  say,  "  I  wish  to  be  examined," 
if  she  does  wish  to  be  examined. 

7880.  But  it  did  in  this  particular  instance, 
did  it  not  ? — In  this  particular  instance  the  Acts 
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invited  tlie  accusation,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
hospital  surgeon   enabled  the  girl  to   clear  her 
character, 

Mr.  O'Shaiighnessy. 

7881.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  the 
Avomen  are  tied  down  for  the  purposes  of  these 
examinations,  on  some  occasions? — I  am  under 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  chair  in  which  they 
are  strapped. 

7882.  Have  you  heard  that  from  any  person 
who  was  present  at,  or  subjected  to,  such  an 
examination';' — I  do  not  recall  at  the  present 
moment  where  I  learnt  that,  but  it  must  have 
been  from  some  one  who  liad  seen  the  chair. 

7883.  You  do  not  recall  from  whom  you  learnt 
it? — I  do  not  at  this  moment. 

7884.  And,  therefore,  you  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  ft'as  from  a  person  who  was  there 
present.'' — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
from  a  person  who  had  seen  the  chair, 

7885.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that 
vou  heard  it  from  a  person  who  had  seen  the 
chair  ;  you  say  that  you  have  no  recollection  of 
who  the  person  was  ;  do  you  remember  the 
occasion  on  which  you  heard  it  ? — Before  the 
sitting-  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  upon  this  question  ;  and  our 
Association  certainly  wished  ( I  do  not  recall 
whether  a  formal  communication  was  made)  that 
the  Royal  Commission  should  themselves  see  this 
chair.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it  at 
at  that  time. 

7886.  Now  I  will  go  back  to  my  cpiestion,  and 
ask  you  whether  you  can  recall  the  occasion  on 
which  you  heard  this  ? — Not  to  a  day,  but  it  was 
shortly  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. 

7887.  Making  a  further  effort,  can  you  recall 
at  all  the  person  who  told  it  you  ?—  I  could  guess, 
I  think,  but  I  could  only  guess. 

7888.  That  being  so,  can  you  give  us  any 
reason  for  the  impression  which  you  are  under 
that  you  heard  it  from  a  person  who  saw  the 
chair  ? — Yes,  because  whoever  it  was  who  gave 
me  the  information  described  the  chair  to  me. 

7889.  May  they  not  have  received  the  descrip- 
tion from  another  person  who  saw  it ;  is  not  that 
possible  ? — That  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  case. 

7890.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  person 
telling  you  that  he  or  she  saw  the  chair  ? — I 
believe  that  was  said  to  me. 

7891.  I  suppose  that  the  recollection  of  its 
being  said  to  you  only  recurred  to  you  at  this 
moment  when  1  asked  you  that  question  ? — No, 
before. 

7892.  You  did  not  mention  before  that  the 
person  told  you  that  he  or  she  had  seen  the 
chair  ? — Yes,  I  said  so  two  or  three  answers 
back. 

7893.  You  did  not  allege  that  you  got  your 
information  from  somebody  who  had  seen  the 
chair,  but  that  it  must  have  been  from  somebody 
who  had  seen  the  chair  ?— I  can  only  speak  from 
my  belief,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  believe  my  informant  was  Dr.  Chapman. 

7894.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Mr.  T.  R. 
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Pickthorn,  the    former  visiting  surgeon   of  the 
Devonport  district? — Yes. 

7895.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  examined 
before  the  Royal  Commission  in  1871? — I  was 
not  present  at  his  examination. 

7896.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  upon 
his  evidence  on  this  subject.  He  is  asked  at 
Question  1559  :  "  With  regard  to  the  chair  you 
described,  was  there  any  fastening  to  it  to  keei) 
the  patient  on  the  chair  again  her  will?"  and  he 
replies,  "  Not  the  chair  as  used  at  Devonport 
and  Plymouth;  there  are  simply  foot  pieces,  no 
straps.  Q.  So  that  even  after  the  patient  is  on 
the  chair,  she  might  if  she  pleased  try  to  get  up 
and  go  ?  A.  Yes."  That  being  so,  the  evidence 
which  you  give  is  that  you  heard  of  the  existence 
of  a  chair  which  did  contain  straps  to  tie  the 
patient  down  ? — That  is  my  strong  impression. 

7897.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  associations, 
containing  medical  men,  which  have  been 
formed  to  combat  the  existence  of  these  Acts  ?— 
I  have. 

7898.  And  you  have  instanced  them  as  giving 
expressions  of  medical  opinion  against  these 
Acts  ? — I  have. 

7899.  Can  you  point  to  any  body  of  medical 
men  not  organised  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
these  Acts  which  has  expressed  an  opinion  on 
behalf  of  the  medical  profession  against  these 
Acts? — Not  on  behalf  of  the  medical  profession, 
but  there  have  been  various  memorials  against 
the  Acts  signed  by  large  numbers  of  medical 
men. 

7900.  I  am  not  now  talking  of  medical  men 
who  have  signed,  either  collectively  or  indivi- 
dually, memorials  against  the  Acts,  but  what  I 
ask  you  is  this :  apart  from  bodies  of  medical 
men  who  have  organized  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  these  Acts,  caji  you  point  lo 
any  organised  body  of  medical  men,  anything 
like  a  college,  or  a  school,  or  a  medical  society, 
which  has  ever  protested  against  these  Acts  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

7901.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  answer  which 
you  gave  on  the  subject  of  giving  medical  help 
to  a  woman  who  was  a  prostitute,  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  her  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  prosti- 
tution, with  the  knowledge  that  she  would  go 
back  to  her  calling  ;  did  I  rightly  vuiderstand  you 
to  say  that  you  disapproved  of  such  medical 
help  being  given  ?—  No,  I  said  that  I  thought  the 
disease  ought  to  be  cured  wherever  it  is  found. 
Of  course  it  is  the  business  of  a  medical  man,  if 
a  case  of  that  sort  comes  before  him,  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  woman  from 
continuing  her  life  ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  say  that  he  ought  not  to  cure  her  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

7902.  You  can  hardly  view  with  approval  the 
action  of  medical  men  making  themselves  sub- 
servient to  the  uses  of  these  Acts? — No,  I 
think  that  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  any 
resjjectable  medical  man  should  be  found  to  do 
so. 

7903.  And  your  reason  for  that  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  it  helps  the  women  back  to  a  career 
of  prostiiution  ? — As  I  take  it,  a  medical  man 
makes  himself  a  surgeon  for  prostitutes  Avhilst 
prostitutes.     If  I  heard  of  a  medical  man  accept- 
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Mr.  O'  Shauff/inessT/ — continued, 
ing  a  retainer  from  a  high  class  west-end  brothel. 
I  should  say  that  it  was  a  lamentable  thing ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  the  medical  men 
for  the  Government  examination-room  is  very 
much  of  the  same  character. 

7904.  Of  course,  we  are  juat  testing  the  con- 
sistency of  principles,  and  that  will  be  my 
excuse  for  the  next  question.  Supposing  that 
a  west-end  prostitute,  who  is  known  to  a  medical 
man  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  known  to  him  to  be 
intending  to  resume  her  career  of  prostitution  as 
soon  as  she  is  cured,  comes  to  a  medical  man 
and  asks  for  treatment,  would  you  disapprove  of 
liis  conduct  in  treating  her  ? — It  is  a  difficult 
case.  I  think  that  the  medical  man  would  feel 
that  he  has  a  double  duty,  and  to  some  extent 
the  two  duties  might  conflict.  It  is  liis  business  to 
cure  disease ;  it  is  his  business  also,  as  it  is  the 
business  of  every  man,  to  promote  morality  ;  and 
if  those  two  duties  conflict,  he  must  judge  for 
himself. 

7905.  I  am  asking  you  now  with  a  view  of 
testing  your  principles  as  applied  to  these  Acts, 
and  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  duty  of  a  medical  man  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  ought  he,  or  ought  he  not,  to  cure  that 
woman  ? — If  T  were  that  medical  man,  and  felt 
that  it  was  certain  that  the  woman  was  an  irre- 
claimable prostitute,  I  should  tell  her  that  I 
Avished  her  to  go  elsewhere. 

7906.  I  see  that  you  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  your  principles  rigorously.  The  honour- 
able Member  for  West  Aberdeenshire,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  course  of  his  questions,  spoke  of 
the  nervous  shock  caused  by  the  examination 
ceasing  after  frequent  repetitions  of  the  exami- 
nation ;  you  said  that  you  regarded  the  dis- 
appearaTice  of  that  nervous  shock  as  a  symptom 
of  the  disappeai'ance  of  the  remnant  of  the  little 
modesty  left ;  may  I  ask  you  to  recall  your 
words  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  I  said  that 
the  disappearance  of  that  nervous  shock  seemed 
to  me  to  imply  the  disappearance  of  the  remnant 
of  womanly  modesty,  and  that  that  was,  in  itself, 
a  lamentable  result. 

7907.  Did  you  hear  the  honourable  Member 
say,  in  the  course  of  his  next  question,  that  what 
he  meant  by  the  disap|.iearauce  of  the  nervous 
shock  was  the  disappearance  of  physical  pain 
in  the  woman's  vagina  ? — If  he  did  say  so  [I  do 
not  think  he  did),  he  would  have  confused  two 
entirely  diflferent  things.  The  pain  is  physical ; 
the  nervous  shock  is  rather  a  mental  condition. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

7908.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  dis- 
ajipearance  of  nervous  shock  would  be  caused  by 
the  parts  with  which  the  instrument  comes  in 
contact  getting  used  to  the  contact  of  the  instru- 
ment, and,  therefore,  the  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  would  be  abolished  ? — I  did  not 
understand  that  question  to  be  put. 

Mr.  O' Skaiiffhnesst/. 

7909.  Assuming  that  the  disappearance  of 
nervous  shock  meant  simply  the  disappearance 
of  the  physical  pain   caused  in  the  locality  by 
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Mr.  O'  Shavghnessy — continued. 
tl)e  examination,  would  you  say  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  physical  |  ain  was  such  an 
evil  as  you  describe  ? — If  it  was  jjossible  to  dis- 
sociate the  physical  incidents  of  the  examination 
from  the  mental,  that  might  be  so  ;  but  I  en- 
tirely disbelieve  in  that  possibility,  from  what  I 
should  call  common  sense,  but  also  from  what  I 
have  been  told  bj^  physicians  of  high  standing. 

7910.  That  is  to  say  you,  believing  that,  apart 
from  the  disappearance  of  physical  pain,  there 
would  be  also  a  disappearance  of  moral  sensi- 
bility, regard  the  thing  as  in  that  sense  evil? — 
Yes  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
woman  becoming  so  habituated  to  this  exami- 
nation as  not  to  mmd  it  without  having  under- 
gone moral  injury. 

7911.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  allegations 
of  harsh  treatment  of  those  women  in  the  course 
of  their  examinations ;  in  the  first  place,  I  pre- 
sume that  you  yourself  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  any  such  cases  ? — I  have  not. 

791 2.  Have  you  heard  yourself  (not  through 
others),  from  women  who  have  been  under  these 
examinations,  of  any  cases  of  harsh  treatment  ? — 
No,  not  myself.  1  have  never  entered  into  that 
investigation  personally  ;  I  have  done  it  only 
thi-ough  agents  ;  through  my  own  clerk  and  other 
agents  of  the  Society. 

7913.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  women  who 
have  been  under  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
ever  have  myself. 

7914.  Have  you,  yourself,  ever  spoken  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  present  at  those  examina- 
tions ? — I  have  certainly  spoken  to  doctors  who 
have  been  present  at  examinations. 

7915.  Were  those  doctors  who  hold  the  same 
views  as  you  hold  on  these  subjects? — Yes.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  have  spoken  with  doctors 
on  the  other  side  or  not.  I  am  talking  of  ex- 
aminations under  the  Acts,  or  under  the  system. 

7916.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  doctor  say 
that  he  was  himself  present  at  a  case  where  harsh 
treatment  was  inflicted  on  a  girl  under  these 
Acts  ? — I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have ;  but  I 
wish  to  add  once  more  tiiat  I  consider  that  the 
question  of  harsh  treatment  and  abuses  is  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  issue.  My  objections  to 
the  system  go  entirely  to  its  whole  principle,  and 
not  to  incidental  abuses. 

7917.  With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  courts 
where  these  matters  are  inquired  into,  as  I 
understand,  the  rule  is  that  the  court  can  be 
opened  if  the  girl  desire  it ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

7918.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  girl's  being 
advised  not  to  have  the  court  open ;  will  you  tell 
me  what  knowledge  you  have  of  girls  being  ad- 
vised not  to  have  the  court  open  ? — There  again 
I  have  not  heard  it  myself,  and  I  am  giving  ex- 
pression to  a  belief  from  the  reports  which  have 
been  made  to  me  of  a  number  of  cases;  and  I  am 
unable,  certainly  without  reference  to  notes,  and 
very  likely  I  should  be  altogether  unable  to 
support  that  belief  by  reference  to  particular 
cases. 

7919.  On  the  whole,  as  I  understand  you,  you 
have  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  disadvantageous  de- 
parture from  the  general  practice  to  have  the 
courts  closed  on  those  occasions  ? — Yes. 

3  E  7920.   Setting 
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7920.  Setting  against  the  disadvantage  of  that 
departure  from  the  general  practice  the  danger 
to  public  morality  from  having  these  matters  in- 
quired into  in  open  court,  are  you  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  closing  the  courts  on  those  occasions  ? 
— Yes,  I  am.  It  is  a  difScult  question,  and  I 
think  that  probably  the  right  thing  might  be 
done  by  providing  that  certain  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present.  I  think  that  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  certainly  ought  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  some  representative  of  the  woman  ought 
always  to  be  present. 

7921.  You  laid  great  stress  on  women  coming 
down  to  those  examinations  in  vehicles  with  men; 
have  you  any  proof,  or  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  men  on  those  special  occasions 
came  down  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  guaran- 
teed woman? — I  think  there  is  every  reason, 
from  what  occurs,  to  believe  that  that  is  their 
object.  I  can  also  say  that  some  of  the  women 
have  stated  that  themselves,  but  of  course  that 
again  is  only  hearsay. 

7922.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  those 
women  have  friends  amongst  men  who  go  about 
with  them,  not  merely  to  medical  examinations, 
but  on  every  conceivable  occasion  ? — I  should 
think  that  registered  prostitutes  have  very  few 
male  friends. 

7923.  From  your  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
do  you  not  know  that  all  these  prostitutes  have 
followings  of  men  who  associate  with  them  con- 
stantly ? — Yes. 

7924.  Is  there  anything  so  wonderful  in  those 
men  driving  down  with  them  to  the  medical 
examinations  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  wonderful ; 
I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  result  of  the  system, 
but  it  is  repulsive. 

Mr,  Cavendish  Beiitinck. 

7925.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  disabuse 
your  mind  of  an  error  into  which  you  have  fallen 
with  regard  to  the  passing  of  these  Acts.  In 
answer  to  Question  6635,  you  spoke  of  these 
Acts  as  having  been  hurried  through  In  a  very 
extraordinary  way.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
Act  of  1864,  because  that  is  repealed,  and  it  was 
only,  when  it  was  passed,  enacted  for  three  years  ; 
but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Act  of 
1866,  the  principal  Act  as  you  term  it,  and  I 
think  I  can  show  you  that  the  Act  was  not  passed 
through  in  that  hurried  manner  ;  and,  moreover, 
my  Right  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for 
Halifax,  was  at  that  time  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  so  that  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  On  the  22nd  March  there  was  a  debate 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  "  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time,"  and  Mr.  Henley  and 
Mr.  Ayrton  made  speeches.  Mr.  Henley  said, 
that  the  measure  was  a  very  queer  Bill,  uj^on  a 
very  queer  subject,  and  discussed  it,  and,  in  short, 
there  was  a  debate.  It  was  then  committed  to 
a  Select  Committee,  and  subsequently  it  was 
brought  downstairs  again  into  the  House,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  when  an  amendment  was  moved 
on  Clause  15  by  Mr.  Ayrton  ;  there  was  a  debate 
upon  that,  and  a  division  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

7926.  Having  those  facts  before  you,  can  you 
say  that  public  attention  was  not  called  to  it? — 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  after  a  very  short  debate.  I  believe  four 
members  spoke  upon  it.  Mi-.  Henley,  Mr.  Ayrton, 
Lord  Clarence  Paget,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  the  present  Prime  Minister  also  said 
a  few  words  ;  and  that  was  very  shortly  before  one 
o'clock  In  the  morning. 

7927.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  what  hour 
it  was  in  the  morning,  but  if  you  will  read  Mr. 
Henley's  speech,  he  being  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Acts  who  signs  all  these  docu- 
ments which  have  been  sent  to  me  to-day,  and 
which  I  have  seen  now  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
his  full  opportunity,  both  when  the  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  after  it  came  back  again.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  reasonable 
being  to  assert  that  the  country  was  taken  by 
surprise,  especially  having  regard  to  the  division. 
When  the  Bill  came  back  to  be  considered  as 
amended,  there  was  a  division,  and  76  Members 
voted  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  that  shows  that  the  Act  introduc- 
ing entirely  new  principles  of  legislation  was 
well  considered  and  thoroughly  debated. 

7928.  Seeing  that  the  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  after  debate,  that  it  was  a  measure  promoted 
by  the  Government,  and  then  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  considered  by  that  open  Select 
Committee,  and  then  brought  back  again  into  the 
House  and  there  criticised  and  opposed  by  its 
great  opponents,  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Ayrton, 
two  gentlemen  who,  if  ever  there  were  gentlemen 
in  the  world  who  could  speak  for  themselves, 
were  the  men  to  do  so,  and  that  they  proposed  a 
Clause  in  the  Bill ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
matter  was  smuggled  through  Parliament? — I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  a  debate  in  which  only 
four  speeches  were  made  was  an  adequate  debate 
upon  a  Bill  of  this  character. 

7929.  In  1869  the  subject  was  discussed  again, 
and  then  It  was  again  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  then  my  Right  Honourable  friend,  the 
Member  for  Halifax,  was,  I  think.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  a  Member  of  the  Government 
who  introduced  the  Bill? — The  Bill  was  presented 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  it 
was  read  a  third  time  on  the  2nd  of  August.  It 
was  read  a  first  time  on  the  2nd  of  August,  the 
same  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
read  a  third  time  five  days  afterwards. 

7930.  But  It  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee in  the  meanwhile  ? — It  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  they  reported 
upon  the  same  day. 

7931.  Leaving  that  point,  and  coming  to  the 
question  of  the  meetings,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  attach  great  value  to  the  public 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  these  Acts? — I  do. 

7932.  Insomuch  that.  In  answer  to  Question 
7075,  you  said,  in  reply  to  my  right  honourable 
friend,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  "  My  own 
oj)InIon  is,  that  a  public  meeting  does  more  than 
one  of  those  magistrate's  cases."  Then  again,  at 
Question  6689,  I  ask  you  this  :  "  Do  you  think 
these  meetings  are  any  real  test  of  public  opi- 
nion ? "  and  your  answer  Is  :  "I  think  they  are, 

decidedly ; 
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decidedly  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
public  meeting  is  an  accurate  test."  10  years 
ago  a  large  number  of  meetings  were  held  ?— We 
have  had  a  large  number  of  meetings  every  year. 
I  gave  an  account  of  the  number  that  we  have 
held  eveiy  year  up  to  last  year. 

7933.  And  you  came  down  last  year  to  33 
meetings ;  how  many  meetings  have  there  been 
this  year  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  there  have  been  a 
good  many ;  but  this  year  our  association  has 
been  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  preparing 
for  this  Committee. 

7934.  There  was  a  meeting  held  in  London 
not  long  ago,  was  there  not  ? — There  was,  a 
very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  There 
were  two  on  two  subsequent  evenings. 

7935.  Were  you  well  satisfied  with  the  meet- 
ings ? — I  was  very  well  satisfied. 

7936.  How  was  it  that  there  was  no  report 
published  of  those  meeting  ?  —  Because  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  our  way  has  been 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Silence.  The  papers,  as  a  rule,  refuse 
to  report  our  meetings,  however  important  they 
are.  It  was  a  large  public  meeting  held  in  St- 
James's  Hall,  Sir  Harcourt  J  ohnstone^lj^^j^^]^ 
chair,  and  a  dozen  members  of  7\^  "'' „,.f  ;+ 
the  platform;  speakav..--  retused torepoit  it. 

foreign   ct--  ' 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7937  It  was  reported  in  the  "  Times,"  was  it 
not?— There  was  a  paragraph,  about,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  or  20  lines. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Uentinck. 

7938  What  was  the  cause  of  the  "  Conspiracy 
of  Silence  "•■'—I  am  nob  the  editor,  and  should 
only  have  to  guess  at  what  their  motives  are. 

7939  Are  their  motives  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Acts?-It  happens,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  editors  of  most  of  the  papers  (not 
all  because  1  know  some  of  them  are  not)  are 
probably  opposed  to  the  repeal,  and  they  had 
rather  not  assist  our  agitation.  ,t      i, 

79I0  You  could  only  get  a  dozen  Members 
of  Parliament  there,  could  you?-I  think  that  a 
dozen  Members  of  Parliament  upon  a  platform 
at  a  meeting,  in   June  or  July,  is  a  tolerably 

^'%Tweve  those  Members  of  Parliament  all 
of  one 'cast  of  thought  ?-They  were  all  our 
friends. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

7942.  Were  any  of  them  Members  for  sub- 
iected  districts?-!  am  not  sure,  but_  I  should 
iish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  givmg  some 
further  particulars  as  to  the  subjected  districts. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Beutinck. 

7943.  However,  you  say  that  you  were  satis- 
fied with  that  meeting?  — I  was  extremely 
pleased  with  it.  In  consequence  of  a  question 
that  was  put  to  me  the  other  day,  I  have  looked 
up  what  are  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  subjected  districts,  so  far  as 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Beutinck — continued, 
their  being  upon  our  side  goes,  and  I  find  that 
they  stand  as  follows.  I  am  speaking  of  what 
has  happened  since  the  Acts  were  established. 
In  the  case  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Butler- Johnstone 
gave  a  pledge,  in  1870,  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Acts,  and  he  paired  for  repeal  in  May  1873. 
Captain  Brinkman,  the  Member  for  Canterbury, 
voted,  in  July  1872,  against  the  police  grant  on 
the  Army  Estimate  for  contagious  diseases  pur- 
IDoses;  he  also  voted  for  repeal  in  May  1873. 
At  Southampton,  the  late  Mr.  Russell  Gurney 
voted,  in  1871,  and  again  in  1872,  against  the 
Army  Estimates  for  the  purposes  of  these  Acts  ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  July  1871,  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney  spoke  against  this  whole  system  of 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

7944.   Will  you  read  what  he  said?—"  Before 
we  legislated  on  the   subject,  when  tliis  matter 
was  before  the  House  on  a  previous  occaT"'     ~ 
felt  it  my  duty  to  read  a,ii\i- -^n  evidence 
could  get   upoix..^  v^ommittee  in  1869,  the  Act 
thiMt''year  could  have  been  submitted  to  the 
House,    because    anything    more    unsatisfactory 
than   the   evidence   I  have  scarcely  ever    seen. 
The  conclusion  that  I  came  to  m  the  case  of  last 
year  was,   that  further  evidence  was  necessary  ; 
and  from  the  moment  the  Government  agreed  to 
issue  a  Commission,  I  said  that  my  opposition  to 
the  Acts  would   be   at  an   end,   until  I  saw  the 
Report  of  the  Commission.     Now,  having  seen 
the  Report  of  the  Commission,  I  find  that  16  out 
of    23    of   the    Commissioners    declared    against 
periodical  examination.     Are  we  justified  then  m 
continuing,  by  voting  this  money,  to  maintain  a 
system   which    is    condemned    so    conclusively, 
simply  because  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  time 
for  leo-islation  this  year.     It  is  said  that  no  cases 
of  crro°ss  injustice  have  been  discovered,  but  there 
have  certainly  been  cases  of  hardship ;  there  are 
cases    in    the    town   which    I    represent    where 
persons   have   been   brought  before  the   magis- 
trates,   and   the    magistrates   have    disposed    of 
summonses,    and    I    find   that   no    less    than  29 
women    have    gone    to    prison,  m   Southampton 
alone,  rather  than  submit  to   this   examination. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  these  circumstances,^ 
areat   feeling  is  manifested   agamst  the   Acts. 
Then  Mr.  Giles,  who  was  elected  on  the  death  ot 
Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  promised  that  he  would  not 
vote  against  a  Repeal  Bill.     Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the 
present  Members,  intends,  I  believe,  to  vote  for 
the  abolition   of  the  Acts.     At  Rochester,   Mr. 
Philip  Martin   and    Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  never 
voted  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  abstained  from 
every   division.     At  Maidstone,   Sir  John  Lub- 
bock  and    Sir    Sydney    Waterlow    have   never 
voted     against     repeal.       At    Colchester,    Mr. 
Causton  has  signified  his  intention  of  voting  for 
a  Reoeal  Bill.     Colonel  Brice,   the  Member  for 
thrTounty,  voted  for  repeal  in  1873,  1875,  and 
1876.    At  Hythe,  Sir  Edward  Watkm  has  never 
voted    on    the    question.      At   Greenwich   and 
Woolwich,  Sir  David  Salomons  voted  against  the 
Army  Estimates  in  1872,  and  for  repeal  m  187^  ; 
3J2  ^^* 
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Mr.  57a7?s/eZe?— continued, 
and  the  present  Premier,  when  Member 
Greenwich  iind  Woolwich,  voted  twice  for  the 
Eejieal  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  in  1875  and 
1876.  At  Gravesend,  Sir  Charles  "VVingfield 
voted  against  the  Army  Estimates  in  1871  and 
1872,  and  for  repeal  in  1873  ;  the  present  Mem- 
ber, Sir  Sydney  Wa;ierlow,  as  I  have  said,  has 
never  voted  against  the  repeal.  At  Chatham, 
Mr.  Otway  voted  for  repeal  in  1873,  and  his 
speech  is  reported  in  Hansard  ;  he  also  attended 
on  a  deputation  in  favour  of  the  repeal  which  went 
to  the  Home  Secretary  in  July  1871.  At  Dover, 
neither  Major  Dickson  nor  Mr.  Freshfield  has 
ever  voted  at  all. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinch. 

7945.  IVoAA-  I  will  go  back  to  this  meeting; 
you  tell  me  that,  in  consequence  of  what  you 
call  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Silence,"  the  principal 
London  newspapers  have  declined  any  report  of 
your  meetings  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  they  have 
'  clined  to  publish  any  reports,  but  they  do  not, 

^Tn",~^^-"^^lish  adequate  reports.  They  have 
published  any  report, :-     , 

the  country  constantly.  — =    which 

7947.  1  happen  to  know  a  person  who  was 
going  to  that  meeting,  and  I  said,  "  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  find  out  the  name  of  any  news- 
paper which  is  likely  to  publish  a  report  of  the 
meeting;"  and  he  brought  me  back  the  name  of 
a  paper  called  the  "  Christian,"  and  I  bought  the 
"Christian,"  but  there  was  no  report  in  it;  was 
there  any  newspaper  published  in  London  which 
contained  a  report  of  that  meeting,  and,  if  so,  do 
you  know  what  the  name  of  that  newspaper  was? 
—There  was  a  short  report  in  the  "Daily 
J^ews."     It  was  not  a  long  report. 

7948.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  there  was 
a  newspaper  published  in  London  which  con- 
tained a  reasonably  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  that  occasion,  so  that  one  mio-ht  o-et 
an  ideaof  Avhat  passed?—!  think  that  there  was 
as^ood  a  report  as  we  could  have  expected  in  the 
"Echo,"  but  there  was  not  a  good  report  in  any 
of  the  morning  papers. 

7949.   There  was    no   extended  report? — No 
there  was  not.     I   find  that  I  have  hardly  done 
jus1,ice  to  the  papers.     The  «  Times  "  has  about 
a  third   of  a  column ;    the   "  Dnily  News  "  has 
rather   a    shorter  one;  the  "Daily   Chronicle" 
has  rather  a  longer  one.    The  «  Daily  Chronicle  " 
ot  the   previous  day  has  also  a  report  of  a  meet- 
ing that  took  place   at  the   Memorial  Hall,  and 
thei-e    IS    also  a   notice  of  that  meeting   in    the 
Daily  News,"  of  2 1st  June. 
7950.   I    have    heard    of  two  other  meetino-s 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  such  great  valu^'e 
held  m  the  course   of  this  year,   and  only  two  •' 
one    in   a  subjected  place   and  the   other  in  an 
unsubjected  place :  the   one  was  at  Canterbury 
and  the  other  at  Whitehaven,  the  borough  which 
i  have   the  honour  to  represent  in  Parliament  • 
I  will  go  first  to  Canterbury,  especially   as  in 
tormer  days,  Canterbury  was  rather  a  favourite 
battlefield   of  ... 


yours ;  you   tell   us  in   your  evi- 


Mi'.  Cavendish  Bentinch— continued. 
for  dence  that,  "In  Canterbury,  one  of  the  other 
places  to  which  the  Act  was  extended,  a  large 
meeting  of  women  only  was  held,  immediately 
following  the  extension  on  9th  April  1870,  at 
the  Corn  Exchange ;  there  were  on  the  platform 
and  about  it,  alaout  100  gentlemen,"  and  so 
forth ;  it  was  a  very  important  meeting ;  there 
was  another  meeting  held  at  Canterbury  on  the 
21st  of  April  last ;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that  meeting  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have 
the  report  of  it. 

7951.  Do  you  know  who  got  up  this  meeting 
at  Canterbury  ?— I  cannot  speak  from  memory. 

7952.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  got  up? — Not 
without  refreshing  my  memory, 

7953.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  got  up  by 
Mr.  Marshall  ?— I  know  that  Mr-  Marshall  was 
in  Canterbury  about  that  time,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  worked  actively  in  getting  up  this 
meeting. 

7954.  Did  your  society  pay  for  getting  up  the 
meeting  ? — That  I  am  not  sure  about.  Very 
likely  we  did. 

7955.  Did  Mr.  Marshall  go  there  with  your 
money,  if  he  went  there  at  all  ? — Certainly  ;  he 
went  there  as  our  agent. 

"^^§6.  And   he    got    up    the    meeting? — He 

were"i;;ued  onl^h^-ri^  ^°  -"'  "P  *'^"  '^'''- 
I  see  most  of  the  placards  that  are  ^..oards  which 
/958.  And  you  think  that  he  was  assisted  witn 
money  by  your  society  to  hold  that  meetino-  ?_ 
±le  was  our  salaried  a^ent,  and  we  placed  his 
ihelT^   ^*  t^e   disposal    of    our  local    friends 

_  7959.  I  believe  that  placard  contained  very 
violent  expressions  concerning  these  Acts,  which 
are  frequently  repeated  in  these  leaflets  issued 
by  the  societies  for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  and 
they  allege  that  the  Acts  are  an  abuse  and  un- 
just and  one-sided,  and  so  forth;  do  you  acn-ee 
in_  those  expressions? -Certainly;  my  whole 
evidence  nas  been  directed  to  prove  that  they 
are  so.  -^ 

7960.  You  have  not  heard,  I  suppose,  how 
tins  meeting  at  Canterbury  was  attended  ?— I 
Have  before  me  a  tolerably  long  report  of  it 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Canterbury  Press  and 
Court  News  "  of  23rd  April.  "  A  meeting  for 
men  only  was  held  at  the  Foresters'  Hall  on 
lhurs.lay  mght,  in  opposition  to  the  Acts ;  the 
Kev.  J  Aldis  presided."  There  was  a  very  con- 
siderable attendance ;  then  there  was  a  report 
01  the  speeches. 

7961.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  were 
there  ?— I  do  not. 

7962.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  there 
were  not  more  than  150  people  there,  of  whom  a 
Jarge   proportion  were   youths  ?— Yes,  it  would 

.  7963  The  Mr.  Aldis,  who  you  say  presided, 
IS  the  BaptLSt  minister  at  Canterbury;  is  he  not? 
— i  believe  he  is. 

7964  Was  there  any  Canterbury  magistrate 
present?— I  do  not  know;  very  likely  not 

7960.  Is  there  any  single  person  of  influence 
or  position  at  Canterbury  amongst  that  num- 
ber? 
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Mr.  Cavendish  ^eni/HcA— continued, 
ber  ? — I  should  think  that  probably  the  Rev.  J. 
Aldis,  the  Eev.  J.  Henery,  and  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Westconib,  are   persons   of   some  influence  and 
position. 

7966.  They  are  Dissenting  ministers,  and 
although,  of  course,  I  wish  to  say  nothing  dis- 
respectful of  Dissenting  miuisters,  still,  in  most 
cases,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  for  instance,  as  you 
know,  never  remains  resident  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  town ;  he  is  not  a  man  who  has  any 
stake  in  the  place  ? — He  does  not  remain  above 
a  certain  time,  but  he  is  very  often  a  man  of  con- 
siderable influence  while  he  does  remain. 

7967.  But  not  in  the  way  of  property? — No. 

7968.  But  you  would  hardly  call  any  clergy- 
man, or  minister,  an  influential  resident  ?  —  If 
you  measure  influence  by  property  no  doubt 
that  is  so. 

7969.  Perhaps  you  know  that  Canterbury  is 
a  place  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  residents 
of  independent  means  ? — I  am.  There  was  a 
very  interesting  conference  against  the  Acts 
specially  called  by  the  clergy,  which  was  hehl 
in  the  jirecincts  of  the  Cathedral  a  year  or  two 
ago,  which  was  called  principally  by  Canon 
Hawlinson. 

7970.  There  were  none  of  the  Cathedral 
clergy  present  at  that  meetino-  of  wliich  you 
have  spoken,  were  there  ? — There  were  none 
mentioned  here. 

7971.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  reporter 
would  have  mentioned  anybody  in  the  position 
of  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  or  in  the 
i^'^'tion  of  an  independent  gentleman,  if  such  a 
'ikely  ]ig  ^i'^^c^l^tended  ? — I    should    think  very 

'*^"  '^i         J     *'^  ■ — -  ^'hem 
attend  ?—Pr5baIf,/pference  is'tliaL  tkey  did  not 

7973.    At  Whitehaven,  on  lue  .   ^ 
was  also  a  meeting,  and  that  was  got  up  hyVrf; 
Cxiedstone  ;  did  you  overhear  of  Mr.  Gledstone  ? 
—  1  es,  he  IS  a  friend  of  mine. 

7974  He  got  up  that  meeting,  and  there  were 
present  at  that  meeting  three  Nonconformist 
mmis  ers  of  ,yhom  one  was  a  United  Methodist, 
as  1  thmk  he  is  called;  the  second  was  a  Scotch 
yj.i-  and  the  third  was  the  Independent 
m mister;  m  addition  to  those  there  was  one  whole- 
sale chemist  and  druggist,  and  these  formed  the 
platform  who  were  prepared  to  support  Mr. 
?iltfT-  f  ^^^™i°g  the  facts  to  be  is  I  have 
stated  them  do  you  consider  that  an  influential 
^nn  !?Ar  n,'"*  \  magistrate,  without  a  clergv- 
resident  of  independent  means,  or  without  any 
considerable  tradesman,  with  the  exception  of  a 

Tf  hi,?  ^Y'^'f-^^  druggist ?-Inigitations 
of  this  kind  I  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  clel-o-y  and 
magistrates   f^Jlow   public   opinion   and    do  not 

T  If  f  V  ^i^""*  ''  °,°*  f  °  '''^"^^^  to  my  question  ; 
in^-nfl  .  T"^  ''■^^^'''^  y^"  ^""l'^  «o°sider  that 
an  influential  meetmg?-!  do  not  think  it  neces- 
saiiiy  deficient  in  influence  because  there  were 
neither  clergymen  or  magistrates  there.  I  was 
^°*P/''f-f'  "^'^  '^^^•t'li^ly  I  am  not  prepared  to 
ground  onir'  °°*"°  I'^A^^^ntial  meeting  on  thar 
^  0.44. 


Mr.  Cavendisli  Bentinck — continued. 

7976.  If  you  hold  a  meeting  in  a  town  and 
you  can  get  nobody  to  go  to  it  but  three  minis- 
ters of  religion  and  one  tradesman,  do  you  think 
that  is  a  meeting  which  shows  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts? — It  shows  that 
amongst  the  influential  classes  there  is  not  any 
very  strong  feeling  against  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Stamfeld. 

7977.  You  mean  amongst  the  influential  classes 
as  defined  by  my  Right  honourable  friend? — Yes, 
the  property-owning  classes. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7978.  "Would  you  not  suppose  thai  if  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  matter  the  leading 
tradesmen  would  be  repjcsented  at  such  a  meet- 
ing?—It  requires  a  great  deal  of  devotion  to 
principle  in  a  question  of  this  kind  to  induce  men 
to  join  the  agitation.  It  is  a  very  painful  and 
a  very  disagreeable  one. 

7979.  But  must  you  not  admit  upon  the  whole 
that  your  meetings,  on  which  you  lay  such  stress, 
have  fallen  off  very  considerably  in  the  last  10 
years? — No,  certainly  not.  Where  we  have 
determined  that  we  would  make  an  appeal  to 
public  opinion,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say,  that  we 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  successful  than  we  were 
10  years  ago. 

7980.  You  made  an  appeal  to  public  opinion 
at  Canterbury,  and  you  made  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion  at  Whitehaven,  and  both  those  meetings 
were  dead  failures,  were  they  not  ? — I  do  not 
call  them  dead  failures. 

7981.  You  say  that  on  the  whole  all  the  meet- 
ings which  you  have  held  recently  have  not  fallen 
oft'  at  all  with  respect  to  enthusiasm  or  numbers? 
fur^ine^i\teP''  that  we  never  had  a  more  success- 
Hall.  "^     ""~  ^"'"  "leeting  at   St.   James's 

7982.  But  that  is  not  in  the  country  ?_Th-it 
and  be  one  that  was  held  at  the  Memorial  HuU 
on  the  previous  night  are  the  only  two  recent 
ones  that  I  have  myself  attended,  and  therefore  I 
leXr      ^  °^*^'°'''  ^™°'  ""^  personal  know- 

7983.  Do  you  know  that  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Gledstones  speech,  as  given  in  evidence  here, 
was  that  the  Acts  were  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  cowardly  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  police 
w-hereby  it  was  made  impossible  for  any  respect- 
able woman  to  speak  to  a  soldier,  and  so  forth; 
do  you  think  that  there  is  any  ground  for  stating 
that  there  has  been  cowardly  and  brutal  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  police  ?— Certainly,  I  think 
there  is  ;  and  Mr.  Gledstone  has  made  personal 
inquiries  himself  in  the  subjected  districts,  and  I 
shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  he  is  not  able 
entirely  to  substantiate  anything  that  he  has  said 
upon  that  head. 

,v  ?f,"*'  ^P''"  ^^^  ^^°^^'  do  you  not  consider 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  instructed  and  in- 
telligent public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  .^— N  0,  I  think  that  the  public  opinion  that 
layours  the  Acts  is  neither  instructed  nor  in- 
telligent. 

^  ^  ^  7985.  For 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Beritinck — continued. 

7985.  Let  us  ajDply  a  test ;  what  do  you  think 
of  the  medical  profession  ?— I  think  that  the  me- 
dical ]n-ofession  has  a  habit,  like  most  other  pro- 
fessions, of  following  the  lead,  and  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  have  never 
taken  sufficient  trouble  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  this  question,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  intel- 
ligent judgment  upon  the  subject. 

7986.  Supposing  that  I  take  a  sample  of  the 
cream  of  the  medical  profession.  Sir  William  Jen- 
ner,  SirWilliam  Gull,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  (I  think  my  honourable 
friend  the  Member  for  West  Aberdeenshii-e  will 
say  that  those  are  four  as  eminent  medical  men  as 
there  are  in  any  country;  then  I  will  add  Mr. 
Critchett,  or  Mr.  Bowman,  or  Mr.  Liebrick 
the  oculist ;  do  you  supjiose  that  if  you  asked  any 
of  those  gentlemen  if  tiiey  would  repeal  the  i^cts 
they  would  say  yes  or  no  ?— I  think  the  chances 
are  very  likely  that  none  of  them  have  really 
examined  into  the  evidence  pro  and  con. 

7987.  But  what  would  they  say  ? — I  believe 
that  all  of  those  whom  you  have  named  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the  system. 

7988.  I  suppose  theirs  is  an  instructed  and  in- 
telligent opinion,  is  it  not?— That  does  not  follow 
at  all  upon  the  particular  question.  I  could  not 
say  that  \i  was  unless  1  knew  that  they  had 
well  studied  the  question,  and  I  do  not  know  that. 

7989.  You  do  not  consider  Sir  William  Gull* 
Sir  WilliHra  Jenner,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and' 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  all  rolled  into  one,  would  be 
able  to  offer  an  instructed  and  intellio-ent 
opinion  ?— I  think  that  they  are  highly  instructed 
and  intelligent  men,  and  that  if  they  had  really 
examined  the  question  they  would  give  a  highly 
instructed  and  intelligent  opinion  upon  it  ;°but 
I  have  no  grounds  for  saying  that  they  'have 
done  so. 

Mr.   Osborne  Morno-^ 

7990.  Wt"*  giuunas  have  you  for  saying  that 
they  have  not  done  so  ?— I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  not;  but  speaking  from  memory,  I  rather 
think  that  in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  William 
Gull  and  Sir  William  Jenner  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  both  of  them 
stated  that  they  had  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

7991.  Taking  the  legal  profession,  what  do 
you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion would  do  ;  I  make  you  a  present  of  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  on  this  Committee? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  the  legal  profession  have 
ever  given  any  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

7992.  But  you  must  test  that  by  their  appear- 
ing on  the  platform  ;  do  they  appear  on  your 
platforms  ?  My  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
I  believe,  appeared  at  St.  James's  Hall,  but 
neither  at  Canterbury,  nor  at  Whitehaven,  nor 
at  any.  meeting  that  I  have  heard  of,  have  any 
legal  men,  either  barristers  or  solicitors,  come 
forward? — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  bar- 
risters or  solicitors  to  throw  themselves  into  any 
agitation  of  any  kind.  As  a  rule  they  abstain, 
except  on  political  subjects. 

7993.  You  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
barristers  and  solicitors  with  whom  you  are 
acquamted  are  against  the  Acts,  do  you?— I 
think  that  the  great  majority  of  both  barristers 
and  soicitors  really  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Acts.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
any  formed  judgment  upon  the  subject. 

7994.  Or  that  they  know  anythina;  about  it  ? 
—i  converse  with  them,  and  I  generally  find 
tliat  they  know  nothing  about  it.  "They  have  an 
impression  one  way  or  the  other.  Very  often 
they  know  some  doctor  who  has  told  them  that 
It  IS  all  right,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  so. 

7995.  Now  we  come  to  Parliament ;  do  you 
know  that  in  1872,  one  of  the  strongest  deputa- 
tions that  was  ever  known  to  wait  upon  a  Minis- 
ter, waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary  to  ask  him 
"""loof  P^^u^  ^^'^  Acts?- Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

/yjb.  ihat  was  an  instructed  and  intellio-ent 
opinion,  was  it  ?  -Probably  not,  most  of  it.    " 

7997,  You  think  that  any  man  who  is  opiiosed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  cannot  be  instructed? 
— JN  0, 1  do  not, 

7998.  I  am  speaking  of  men  instructed,  and  in- 
telligent on  general  subjects,  men  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  the  greatest  accomplishments  and 
so  forth  ;  if  you  take  any  of  the  men  that  waited 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  upon  that  occasion, 
^i°-^/r-  ^'''^*  they  were  none  of  them,  I 
think,  fairly  to  be  designated  as  otherwise  than 
instructed  and  intelligent  men  ?-  Certainly  not; 
1  never  said  they  were ;  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were,  all  of  them,highly  instructed  and  intellio-e^^* 
men;  but  I  think  it  is  very  highly  w-nf  them 
that  more  than  a  very  small  t.--  tt,  ehance- 
had  really  studied  t^-  s"«stion.  ihe  cnant^^^ 
are  that  mosL  of  them  had  form^^l^^^jjcg,-!  here, 
upon  what  you  hav§  ji(5e.' 

as  merj>;  Vsu  do  not  think  that  any  of  them-  had 
ever  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjeit? 
— I  do  not  say  none  of  them  ;  I  say  that  pro- 
bably the  majority  of  them  had  really  not  them- 
selves formed  a  judgment  upon  the  evidence  pro 
and  con., 

8000.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion ;  my 
opinion  is  exactly  the  other  way  ;  in  1873  there 
was  a  division  on  the  question  of  the  Acts,  was 
there  not? — Yes. 

8001.  And  there  was  a  very  large  majority  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  Acts,  was  there  not? 
— Yes  ;  which  shows  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law  than  to  pass  it. 

8002.  Have  j'ou  ever  examined  the  composi- 
tion of  the  two  sides  which  voted  on  that  occasion? 
— I  have. 

8003.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Members  voted  upon  that  occasion 
simply  because  they  were  terrorised  by  political 
consideration.s  existing  in  their  constituencies  ? 
— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  of  any  ho- 
nourable Member.  At  any  rate  I  decline  to  ex- 
press any  such  opinion  of  any  honourable  Mem- 
ber. 

8004.  Do  you  not  know  that  very  considerable 
pressure  was  put  upon  Members  not  to  vote  for 
the  Acts  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  number 
of  Members  received  memorials  from  their  con- 
stituents, expressing  dislike  to  this  system,  and 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bcntinck — continued, 
requesting  them   either   not  to  vote,  or  to  vote 
against  it. 

8005.  You  know  that  a  very  strong  pressure 
Avas  put  upon  them? — No,  I  do  not.  1  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  strong  pressure. 

8006.  You  also  said  that  there  were  a  great 
many  petitions  presented  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts;  do  you  consider  that  the  petitions 
are  of  any  great  value  as  showing  the  state  of 
public  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  know  that  there 
is  no  mode  of  showing  public  opinion  in  this 
country  that  has  not  its  drawbacks,  and  there  is 
no  mode  which  is  an  absolutely  perfect  one ;  but 
I  know  of  no  better  modes  than  public  meetings, 
petitions,  and  memorials  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  their  constituents. 

8007.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  peti- 
tions were  got  up  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  "got 
up  ?" 

8008.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Ladles'  School 
Petition  ? — I  did  hear  of  a  case  of  that  kind. 

8009.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Public  Petitions 
Committee,  and  it  came  before  us.  There  was  a 
petition  presented  by  the  teachers  and  young 
ladies  of  a  boarding  school  against  the  Acts  ? — I 
recollect  hearing  of  a  case  of  that  kind,  and  I 
believe  there  was  some  explanation  of  it. 

8010.  The  explanation  was  that  these  petitions 
were  sent  round  by  a  man,  whose  name  I  forget, 
who  took  them  wherever  he  thought  he  could  get 
them  signed;  and  he  took  one  to  a  ladies  boarding 
school,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  teachers  and 
young  ladies  of  the  boat  ding  school  ? — It  was  an 
exceedingly  reprehensible  step  on  his  part. 

8011.  You  think  such  a  mode  of  getting  up 
petitions  decidedly  repi'ehensible  ? — That  mode 
decidedly;  but  to  take  a  single  exception  out  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  petitions  is  a  very  in- 
eifective  way  of  showing  that  the  petitions,  on 
the  whole,  prove  nothing. 

8012.  But  this  man  was  a  regular  getter-up  of 
petitions  ?  —  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  man  that  you  are  referring  to ;  I  heard  about 
that  one  case,  I  recollect. 

8013.  Do  you  think  that  mode  of  getting  up 
petitions  is  highly  reprehensible? — ^ Certainly; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  all 
our  petitions  have  been  honafidi  petitions  signed 
by  bond  fide  petitioners. 

8014.  That  was  not  a  ZioTia^c^e  petition  then? 
— I  do  not  call  a  petition  signed  by  a  girls' 
school  a  bona  fide  petition. 

8015.  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  several 
petitions  written  in  the  same  hand  which  were 
taken  about  to  be  signed  ? — Very  likely. 

8016.  Does  not  that  show  that  a  vast  number 
of  those  signatures  were  of  no  value  whatever  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  it  depends  upon  where  they  were 
taken,  and  to  whom.  Signatures  given  to  a  pre- 
pared petition  may  be  of  the  very  highest  value. 
I  suppose  that  19  out  of  20  of  the  petitions  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons  are  so  prepared,  and 
many  of  them  contain  the  names  and  addresses 
and  descriptions  of  the  petitioners,  and  are  of 
the  very  highest  value. 

8017.  But  not  when  they  are  signed  by  the 
young  ladies  and  teachers  of  a  boarding  school  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

8018.  In  answer  to  Question  7086,  which  was 
0.44. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
put  by  my  right  honourable  friend  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  I  think  you  admitted  that 
you  had  failed  to  jirove  any  reliable  case  of  the 
police  interfering  with  a  respectable,  or  quasi 
respectable,  woman  ;  I  suppose  you  admit  that  ? 
—  No,  I  do  not.  I  leave  the  cases  that  I  have 
handed  in  to  epeak  for  themselves.  I  think 
there  are  several  which  show  the  proceedings  of 
the  police  against,  at  all  events,  quasi  respectable 
women. 

8019.  Will  you  show  me  here  a  reliable  case 
of  interference  by  the  police  with  a  respectable, 
or  quasi  respectable,  woman  ? — I  recollect  one 
case  of  a  woman,  who  was  a  married  woman,  and 
her  husband  was  produced. 

8020.  Where  is  that  ? — That  is  a  case,  the 
details  of  which  are  in  my  evidence.  Those 
cases  were  additional  cases  handed  in  after  the 
cases  which  had  been  specified  in  my  evidence. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

8021.  That  is  a  single  case,  is  it  not? — That 
is  the  only  case  of  a  married  woman  that  I  recol- 
lect at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

8022.  At  Question  7148  you  were  asked  this: 
"  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  which 
affects  me  more  than  'all  the  petitions  and  all  the 
meetings,  and  all  the  evidence  that  you  can  give 
lis;  I  want  to  get  one  case  in  which  a  respectable 
woman,  or  a  quasi  respectable  woman,  living 
with  one  man,  has  got  into  trouble  under  these 
Acts  ?  "  and  your  answer  was :  "  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly to  find  that  very  much  weight  is 
always  put  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  misleading  part"? — I  should 
like  to  repeat  tliat  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  actual  proved  abuses  under  the  Acts  are 
comparatively  unimportant  compared  with  the 
principle  of  the  whole  system.  But  with  regard 
to  cases,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  anything 
like  exhausted  the  cases  that  have  come  before 
us.  I  could,  I  fancy,  keep  this  Committee  for 
three  weeks  ,if  I  were  to  go  into  all  the  details. 
We  have  had  dozens,  if  not  scores,  of  other  cases 
which  I  have  not  brought  forward. 

8023.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have 
not  brought  forward  a  case  in  jjoint ;  but  what  do 
you  mean  by  part  of  the  case  being  misleading  ? 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  asked  you  to  give 
a  case  where  the  police  had  behaved  in  a  cowardly 
or  brutal  manner  to  a  respectable  woman,  and  you 
say  that  that  is  a  misleading  part  of  the  case ; 
will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I 
think  it  is  misleading  in  this  sense,  that  the  really 
important  issue  is,  is  the  system  itself  a  good 
system;  is  it  just;  is  it  useful;  is  it  moral,  even 
supposing  it  is  worked  by  absolutely  immaculate 
police  ?  Whereas  the  issue  that  is  offered  by  these 
cases  is,  have  the  agents  who  have  been  working 
this  system  been  prudent  or  imprudent,  moderate 
or  immoderate?  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  false 
issue,  the  real  issue  being,  what  is  the  nature  and 
essence  of  the  system  itself  ? 

8024.  Surely  that  is  one  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  case,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  police 
is  good  or  bad  ? — It  is  an  important  incident ; 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
but  if  there  had  never  been  a  case  of  abuse  by  the 
police,  my  objections  to  the  system  would  be  as 
strong  aa  they  are  to-day  ;  and  I  also  ventured  to 
say  before  that,  in  England,  at  this  time  we  know 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  experience  that  if 
you  place  inany  men  irresponsible  arbitrary  power, 
that  arbitrary  power  is  periectly  certain  to  be 
abused  sooner  or  later.  You  may  not  be  able  at 
any  given  moment  to  put  your  finger  upon  a  proved 
abuse,  but  abuses  are  perfectly  certain  to  follow 
upon  irresponsible  powers  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  policemen. 

8025.  You  take  an  entirely  different  view  from 
such  opponents  of  the  Act  as  Mr.  Henley  and 
Mr.  Gledstone,  the  one  of  whom  in  his  speech  at 
St.  James'  Hall,  and  the  other  in  his  speech  at 
Whitehaven,  both  of  them  based  their  opposition 
to  the  Acts  on  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  police? 
— Excuse  me,  I  think  you  are,  of  course  unin- 
tentionally, misrepresenting  the  facts.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  both  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Gledstone 
would  concur  in  what  I  have  said ;  and  while 
they  believe  that  there  have  been  many  anJ  gross 
abuses,  still  their  main  objections  to  the  system  do 
not  depend  upon  those  abuses,  but  depend  upon 
the  inherent  viciousness  of  the  system  itself. 

8026.  That  is  to  say,  you  only  put  the  conduct 
of  the  police  in  the  second  place? — The  abuses 
would  be  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

8027.  Then  I  apprehend,  if  I  read  your 
evidence  aright,  that  your  main  objection  would 
be  found  in  your  answer  to  Question  7100,  in 
answer  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  who 
again  asks  you  about  the  respectable  women, 
and  your  answer  being  that  j'our  great  objection 
to  the  system  is  that  it  treats  illegally  and 
degradingly  people  who  are  not  respectable ; 
does  that  sum  up  your  objection  ? — That  was  an 
answer  to  liis  request  to  me  to  point  out  abuses 
upon  respectable  people.  I  say  that  the  whole 
system  is  intended  to  deal  with  people  who  are 
admitted  not  to  be  respectable,  and  I  say  that 
the  mode  in  which  it  deals  with  the  class  that  it 
is  intended  to  deal  with  forms  the  ground  of  my 
great  objection. 

8028.  Then  your  great  objection  to  the  system 
may  be  summed  up  in  that  sentence :  "  that  it 
treats  illegally  and  degradingly  people  who  are 
not  respectable  "  ? — ]  say  that  it  treats  degrad- 
ingly and  viciously  all  the  peoj)le  to  whom  it 
is  a])plied,  whether  they  are  respectable  or  not. 
Of  course  the  majority  of  them  are  people  who 
it  would  be  conceded  are  not  resj^ectable. 

8029.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  questions 
about  the  illegality,  because  I  tliink  that  has 
been  exhausted  by  my  Right  honourable  friend 
and  others ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some 
further  questions  upon  this  head  ;  you  spoke,  I 
think,  of  the  penal  consequences  to  the  women 
as  being  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  Act? 
—Yes. 

8030.  Do  not  penal  consequences  imjDly  suffer- 
ing and  punishment? — Certainly. 

8031.  Those  conditions  are  wanting  here 
altogether,  are  they  not? — The  penal  conse- 
quences that  I  referred  to  were  the  liability  to 
imprisonment  and  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  nine  months  is  a 
tolerably  strong  penal  consequence. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinch — continued. 

8032.  Being  placed  in  a  hospital  with  every 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them  to  restore 
them  to  health  is  not  an  imprisonment,  is  it? — - 
Imprisonment,  according  to  English  law,  ia 
restraint  from  liberty  to  go  from  place  to  place  at 
pleasure. 

8033.  I  do  not  want  to  treat  the  point  legally, 
or  technically,  but  from  a  common  sense  point  of 
view  ?— I  think  that  law  and  common  sense  are 
here  coincident,  and  that  if  you  are  in  a  room  and 
are  forbidden  to  go  out,  and  are  kept  in  by  physi- 
cal force,  you  are  imprisoned,  whetiier  you  are 
treated  kindly  or  unkindly. 

8034.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  imprison- 
ment in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  if 
I  am  suffering  from  a  terrible  illness,  so  that  if  I 
am  not  kept  in  that  room  and  fed  in  a  particular 
way  I  shall  die  ? — That  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
affect  the  question  of  whether  you  are  imjjrisoned 
or  not.  You  are  imprisoned  if  you  are  put  iu  a 
room  which  you  cannot  leave,  and  subject  to 
rules,  implicit  obedience  to  which  is  enforced 
by  bread  and  water,  or  by  being  sent  to  an  actual 
gaol. 

8035.  The  law  does  not  say  that  it  is  a  prison, 
but  where  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  health  which 
demands  the  utmost  care,  and  you  take  her  into 
a  hospital  and  cure  her  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  surely  you  cannot  call  that  imprison- 
ment?-— Certainly.  The  motive  of  the  imprison- 
ment does  not  affect  the  question  of  whether  the 
imprisonment  is  real  or  not.  A  person  who  is 
compulsorily  detained  is  imprisoned. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

8036.  Is  a  person  imprisoned  who  is  in  a  small- 
pox hospital  with  small-pox? — So  long  as  he  is 
compulsorily  detained,  I  think  so  certainly  ;  but 
the  whole  object  of  my  reference  to  penal  conse- 
quences was  to  show  that  where  you  deal  with 
penal  consequences,  you  ought  to  deal  with  them 
under  all  the  ordinary  constitutional  safeguards, 
and  that  in  this  Act  you  have  done  away  with 
the  constitutional  safeguards,  notwithstanding 
that  you  are  dealing  with  penal  consequences. 

INIi".  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

8037.  Is  there  any  punishment  in  being  cured 
of  a  loathsome  disease? — The  punishment  is  in 
being  compulsorily  detained. 

8038.  Will  you  answer  my  question  :  is  there 
any  punishment  in  being  cured  of  a  loathsome 
disease  ? — There  may,  or  there  may  not  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  concomitant  circumstances.  The 
mere  cure  of  the  disease  is  not  j)unishment. 

8039.  If  a  person  is  taken  to  the  Lock  Hospi- 
tal dropping  to  pieces  from  disease,  and  if  she  is 
cured  there  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  until  she 
is  well,  you  say  that  that  is  jDunishment  ? — I  say 
that  that  is  imprisonment.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
imprisonment  which  ihey  would  gladly  accept, 
and  it  may  be  also  modified  by  all  sorts  of  com- 
fort and  kindness,  but  it  is  imprisonment ;  and  as 
you  are  dealing  in  these  Acts  with  imprisonment, 
I  say  that  you  ought  to  deal  with  it  only  rmder 
all  the  ordinary  constitutional  safeguards  ;  and 
those  safeguards  are  abolished  by  these  Acts. 

8040.  Then  you  would  not  keep  the  person  in 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued, 
until  she  was  well  ? — I  would  if  I  possibly  could  ; 
but  I  would  not  compulsorily  detain  her. 

8041.  You  would  allow  her  to  go  forth  and 
j)erish  ? — If  she  chose. 

8042.  Still  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  any 
punishment  to  cure  her  of  a  loathsome  disease? — 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  punishment.  The  Act 
1;eems  with  punishment,  with  imprisonment  up  to 
nine  months ;  and  under  the  regulations  of  the 
hospitals  they  may  be  put  on  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water. 

8043.  That  is  only  for  an  offence  committed? 
— For  an  offence  committed  whilst  iu  a  state  of 
imprisonment. 

8044.  If  a  woman  is  an  inmate  of  a  hospital, 
and  she  refuses  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  hospital,  she  is  punished  ;  but  if  she  conducts 
herself  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  hospi- 
tal, then  she  is  not  punished? — If  she  has  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  her  imprisonment,  of  course 
she  has  no  further  punishment ;  that  is  all  that  it 
comes  to. 

8045.  Then  you  think  that  those  persons  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  go  forth  and  to  perish  if  they 
think  fit? — I  do  not  think  that  the  law  ought  to 
detain  them  compulsorily. 

8046.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  and  perish? — J f  they  choose,  I  do. 

8047.  That  is  your  idea  of  humanity  ? — It  is 
my  idea  not  only  of  humanity,  but  of  justice. 

8048.  Another  of  your  objections  to  the  Act 
is  to  the  power  of  penal  legislation  in  the  hospital 
committee  on  the  certificate  of  a  surgeon,  who 
may  be  wrong  ? — Yes.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport,  there  were  under- 
ground cells,  in  which  the  patients  were  confined 
if  they  did  not  submit  willingly.  That  was  ex- 
posed, and  I  believe  it  has  been  done  away  with. 
That  was  ujider  the  hospital  regulations,  and  I 
call  that  a  very  strong  measure  of  penal  dis- 
cipline. 

8049.  Can  you  cite  any  cases  of  hardship  upon 
that  point? — I  have  put  before  the  Committee 
all  the  cases  that  I  have  prepared,  and  I  do  not 
■wish  to  add  to  them. 

80-50.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  of  deten- 
tion on  the  certificate  of  a  surgeon  who  was 
wrong  ? — Yes,  a  great  many.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  which  has  been  declared  and  given  in 
evidence.  I  do  not  know  what  is  now  going 
on  ;  but  evidence  was  put  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  numbers  of  women  who  were  detained 
npon  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon,  that  certificate 
being  wrong. 

8051.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  within  the  last 
five  years  of  a  woman  being  detained  on  the 
certificate  of  a  surgeon  who  was  wrong  ? — I  have 
not  investigated  the  question,  and  I  do  not 
therefore,  at  all  events  at  this  moment,  recall 
any  such  case. 

8052.  In  answer  to  Question  6751,  you  contend 
that  the  Acts  are  unjust,  as  restricting  the  liberty 
of  one  sex  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  ? — Yes. 

8053.  When  you  talk  of  the  liberty  of  one  sex 
being  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  there 
is  no  obligation  upon  any  woman  to  become  a 
prostitute  ?  —There  is  no  obligation  in  one  sense. 
Manv  poor  women  feel  that  it  is  a  question  be- 
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tween  starvation  and  what   they   feel    to    be    a 
frightful  desradation. 

8054.  A  woman  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  or  not, 
as  she  pleases?  —  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  her  to  be  a  prostitute  before  she  is 
registered;  but  her  registration  pretty  nearly 
makes  it  compulsory  upon  her. 

8055.  When  she  becomes  a  prostitute,  she  does 
so,  as  she  wrongly  thinks,  for  her  own  benefit  or 
advantage,  does  she  not? — Of  course,  she  con- 
siders it  for  her  own  benefit. 

8056.  And  she  accepts  that  state  of  life  with 
all  its  consequences  ? — She  has  to  accept  the 
consequences,  but  she  very  constantly  does  not 
intend  to  accept  the  status  at  all.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  occasional  prostitution  by  women 
who  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  sinking  into 
the  position  of  common  prostitutes,  and  it  is 
those  women  upon  whom  the  system  operates 
with  peculiar  hardship. 

8057.  When  you  speak  of  restricting  the  liberty 
of  a  woman,  the  moment  a  woman  accepts  this 
unfortunate  condition  of  a  prostitute,  the  law  as 
it  stands  now  restricts  her  liberty  very  consider- 
ably, does  it  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
law  which  affects  the  liberty  of  a  woman  simply 
as  a  prostitute. 

8058.  She  cannot,  of  course,  solicit  anybody 
in  the  streets,  according  to  the  Police  Acts  ? — 
In  England  that  is  so,  a  woman  cannot  accost  a 
man,  whilst  unfortunately  a  man  may  accost  a 
woman. 

8059.  She  cannot  walk  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  loiter  about  in  the  streets? — She  can- 
not loiter  under  the  Vagrant  Act  for  the  purposes 
of  prostitution. 

8060.  If  she  does  loiter  or  walk  up  and  down, 
the  policeman  can  order  her  to  go  away,  or  he 
will  charge  her  ? — I  wish  that  decent  conduct  iu 
the  streets  was  more  enforced  than  it  is ;  there  is 
a  power  to  do  it,  but  it  is  not  done. 

8061.  A  respectable  woman,  a  member  of 
your  family,  or  of  my  family,  can  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  street,  and  up  and 
down,  and  nobody  will  think  of  interfering  with 
her  ;  but  if  a  prostitute  came  and  did  the  same 
thing,  the  policeman  would  speak  to  her,  and  if 
she  did  not  go  away  he  would  charge  her  ? — 
Even  a  respectable  woman  finds  it  a  dangerous 
thing  to  walk  up  and  down  where  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  are  in  force. 

8062.  My  contention  is  that  the  moment  a 
woman  accepts  the  condition  of  a  prostitute, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  her  libei'ty  is  restricted 
very  considerably  ? —  The  law  in  my  opinion 
very  properly  interferes  with  prostitution 
when  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance.  That 
seems  to  me  a  perfectly  sound  principle  which  is 
embodied  in  our  law,  and  it  is  only  under  that 
law  that  the  improvement,  such  as  has  taken 
place,  has  taken  place  in  the  subjected  districts. 

8063.  Does  not  the  law  restrict  her  liberty  in 
the  matter  of  accosting,  and  in  the  matter  cf 
loitering? — Wherever  prostitution  becomes  a 
public  nuisance,  the  law  stejjs  in  to  abate  it. 

8064.  If  a  policeman  chooses  to  charge  a 
woman  wiih  loitering  up  and  down  in  the  street 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  he  can  do  so,  can 
he  not? — Yes,  because  the  prostitution  in  that 
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case  is  so  paraded  that  it  becomes   a  public  nui- 
sance. 

8065.  Therefore,  when  a  woman  once  becomes 
a  common  prostitute,  as  the  laws  now  stands,  her 
liberty  is  considerably  restricted  ? — but  the  law 
affects  her  not  because  she  belongs  to  a  certain 
status,  but  because  she  is  doing  a  certain  act 
which  the  law  says  is  a  public  nuisance.  She 
must  be  doing  that  which  brings  her  vice  before 
the  public  in  a  shape  in  which  it  becomes  a  public 
nuisance.  She  must  loiter  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  or  she  must  solicit  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution. 

8066.  Occasionally  there  are  outbreaks  against 
the  women  of  London  ;  and  then  any  woman  who 
walked  up  and  down  the  street,  even  without  ac- 
costing men,  has  been  taken  up  and  charged  by 
the  police  ? — I  rather  doubt  whether  any  woman 
has  ever  been  convicted,  at  all  events  (I  will  not 
say  charged)  by  any  London  magistrate,  when  she 
has  merely  walked  up  and  down  without  accost- 
ing, or  doing  anything  else. 

8067.  At  all  events  her  liberty  is  restricted  ? 
— When  she  makes  herself  a  public  nuisance. 

8068.  Whilst  you  restrict  her  liberty  in  those 
particular  cases  you  would  not  restrict  her  liberty  , 
of  spreading  disease  ? — Not  in  the   case   of  those 
who  voluntarily  incur  the  risk. 

8069.  Whilst  you  approve  of  the  law  to  restrict 
her  liberty  in  the  matter  of  accosting  and  loiter- 
ing in  the  street,  and  so  forth,  you  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  a  law  restricting  her  spreading 
disease  ? — When  the  innocent  public  cannot  pro- 
tect itself  without  the  assistance  of  the  law,  it 
seems  to  me  right  for  the  law  to  afford  that  pro- 
tection ;  but  Avhen  vicious  men  choose  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  risk  I  do  not  think  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  the  law  to  step  in  to  protect  them. 

8070.  Then  you  also  object  to  the  law  as  being 


unequE 


[? — I  do.      I   have  said  that   making  it 


equal  would  not  to  my  mind  render  it  an  admir- 
able law. 

8071.  Your  objection  is  that  the  law  is  unequal 
as  between  the  two  sexes,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  is  unequal  as  between  the  two 
sexes  ? — Yes. 

8072  It  seems  to  me  that  you  forget  the  princi- 
pal element  in  the  matter,  viz.,  that  prostitution 
as  a  status  or  profession  is  carried  on  by  women 
only  ? — I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the 
question.  The  law  has  to  deal  either  with  vicious 
acts  or  with  disease  ;  and  looked  at  from  either  of 
those  points  of  view,  the  two  sexes  stand  upon 
an  exact  equality.  A  roan  spreads  the  disease  as 
much  as  a  woman.  No  woman  was  ever  made 
diseased  except  by  a  man.  Every  woman  that  is 
diseased  has  been  diseased  by  a  man,  and  that  man 
is  the  primary  cause  ol  all  the  disease,  not  only  in 
the  woman  hei'self  but  of  the  disease  which  is 
spread  from  that  woman. 

8072.  A  woman  may  disease  20  men  in  a  day, 
may  she  not? — She  must  first  have  got  it  from  a 
man,  and  that  niiin  who  gave  her  the  disease  is  the 
primary  cause  of  all  the  mischief  that  she  does. 

8074.  How  do  you  know  that  that  man  did  not 
get  it  from  a  woman  in  the  first  instance  ? — If  he 
did,  that  woman  got  it  from  a  man.  It  remains 
true  that  every  woman  who  is  diseased  has  been 
diseased  by  a  man. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

8075.  But  you  forget  altogether  that  prostitu- 
tion is  a  profession  among  women,  a  profession 
which  has  enabled  many  women  to  become  wealthy 
and  to  rise  to  the  highest  stations,  and  a  profess- 
sion  which  (unfortunately  I  quite  agree  with  you) 
you  cannot  induce  many  women  to  abandon  at 
all  ? — ^It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  no  doubt,  that  there 
are  women  who  make  it  a  profession  ;  but  the  law 
in  dealing  with  them  ought  not  to  admit  that 
as  a  possibility  :  they  ought  not  to  recognise  it. 
These  Acts  stamp  the  profession  as  something 
which  is  recognised  by  the  law,  and  they  lend  to 
make  it  permanent.  The  fact  that  there  are 
women  who  make  it  a  profession  does  not  in  the 
least,  to  my  mind,  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the 
application  of  the  law  to  them,  because  the  law 
has  no  right  to  recognise  it,  and  the  law  does  not 
in  any  other  instance  recognise  anything  which  is 
habitual  vice,  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  that  particular  vice. 

8076.  Yciu  will  not  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
face  ;  prostitution  is  not  a  profession  carried  on  by 
men  at  all ;  a  man  does  not  go  out  and  walk  about 
the  streets  to  become  a  jDrostitute.  Amongst  the 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  regular  profes- 
sion which  they  live  by  altogether.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  equality  to  start  with,  and  that  being 
so  you  cannot  have  an  equal  law  between  the  two 
sexes,  because  they  are  not  on  an  equality  to 
start  with  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the 
slightest  logical  connection  between  your  pre- 
mises and  your  conclusion.  The  fact  that  the 
woman  lives  by  it  and  the  man  does  not,  does  not 
in  the  least  prevent  the  law  dealing  with  the 
vicious  act,  and  the  vicious  consequences  upon 
perfectly  equal  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  really  not  so  much  difference  as  you  put. 
There  are,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  hundreds  of 
men  who  habitually  go  into  the  streets,  and  make 
themselves  street-walkers  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution;  they  loiter  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing women  for  the  pur2)ose  of  ])rostitution  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  deal 
with  them  just  the  same  as  with  the  women. 

8077.  Do  you  mean  that  they  do  that  for  the 
purpose  of  making  women  prostitutes  to  make 
moiicy  out  of  them? — It  is  known  that  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  do,  in  fact,  live  upon  prostitu- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  woman  does  it  in  many 
cases  as  an  alternative  to  starvation,  whilst  a  man 
does  it  from  mere  gross  sensual  vice,  seems  tome, 
if  anythijig,  to  show  that  the  man  is  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two. 

8078.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
serious  when  you  tell  me  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  men  who  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution 
in  London  or  anywhere  else  ? — Certainly,  every 
woman  that  is  taken  by  a  man  in  the  streets,  as 
a  rule  (although,  of  course,  there  may  be  excep- 
tions), is  taken  hy  a  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  consorting  with  prosti- 
tutes. 

8079.  Consorting  with  prostitutes  is  not  pro- 
stitution ? — I  think  it  is  a  distinction  without  any 
moral  difference. 

8080.  I  am  sorry  to  go  into  any  thing  so  ele- 
mentary, but  if  you  look  out  the  word  "  prostitu- 
tion" in  a  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia,  you  will 
never  find   any  definition  which  includes  a  man 
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who  goes  out  for  the  purpose  of  consorting  with 
women  ? — ^That  particular  term  is  usually  applied 
to  women,  and,  therefore,  I  quoted  the  other  old 
English  word,  which  meu  do  not  like,  as  a  rule, 
viz.,"brothelers;  "and  I  think  that  brotheler  men 
ought  to  be  treated  on  a  par  with  prostitute  women. 
80cSI.  But  you  must  first  of  all  catch  your  hare 
before  you  roast  him,  and  that  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter,  I  think  ?— It  is  not  found  diffi- 
cult in  places  wliere  it  has  been  attempted.  At 
the  ])resenD  moment  tliere  is  an  Act  in  force  in 
tlie  city  of  Boston  for  the  apprehension  of  men  in 
the  streets  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  and  it 
is  habitually  acted  upon.  It  is  also  acted  upon  I 
believe  in  Denmark. 

8082.  You  blame  the  contagious  disease  police 
for  not  suppressing  all  brothels,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

8083.  I  think  you  blamed  Inspector  Anniss, 
because  you  said  that  he  tolerated  them,  and  so 
forth  ? — Certainl}'.  If  he  has  auything  to  do  with 
brothels  at  all  it  ought  to  be  for  the  pui'pose  of 
suppressing  them. 

8084.  The  police  have  no  power  of  themselves 
to  suppress  brothels? — Not  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  but  under  the  ordinaiy  law  of  the 
country  they  can  do  so. 

8085.  Excuse  me  it  is  the  local  authority  that 
has  to  do  that? — The  police  are  general!}'  speak- 
ing the  people  who  produce  the  evidence. 

8086.  They  would  have  to  follow  the  ordinary 
course  ;  the  police  cannot  initiate  proceedings. 
We  had  a  gentleman  here  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Committee  from  Glasgow,  where  there  is  a 
very  stringent  law,  and  even  there  the  proceedings 
must  be  initiated  by  two  or  more  householders  ? — 
Yes  ;   I  think  that  is  a  very  great  pity. 

8087.  But  that  is  so, nevertheless? — Yes.  I  think 
that  the  law  in  that  respect  might  be  improved  ; 
but  Inspector  Anniss  did  not  mention  that  he  had 
any  ditticiilty,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put 
down  a  brothel,  in  finding  the  two  householders. 

8088.  He  is  not  bound  to  do  more  than  other 
police  do  elsewhere,  is  he  ? — I  should  say  that  he 
is,  as  he  has  the  actual  evidence  iu  his  bauds. 

8089.  There  are  an  abundance  of  tolerated 
brothels  in  London,  are  there  not? — No  doubt 
there  are. 

8090.  And  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  as  long 
as  they  do  not  offend  the  public  eye  ;  is  not  that 
so  .' — Sometimes.  Sometimes  they  are  prosecuted 
for  various  causes. 

8091.  It  is  not  everybody  that  sends  out  their 
spies,  a*  you  have  told  us  that  you  did  on  some 
occasions? — I  have  never  sent  out  my  spies. 

8092.  You  told  us  that  your  society  do  send  out 
spies? — Yes,  I  have  prosecuted  brothels  on  exactly 
like  evidence  that  which  Inspector  Anniss  has  with 
regard  to  every  brothel  under  his  supervision. 

8093.  There  is  no  difi'erence  between  the  sub- 
jected and  the  unsubjected  places  in  that  particular; 
there  some  brothels  may  be  tolerated,  and  here 
they  are  tolerated  also  ? — The  law  is  the  same  all 
over  the  country ;  but  the  administration  of  the 
law  is  very  different. 

8094.  You  are  iu  favour  of  the  entire  suppres- 
sion of  brothels,  as  I  understand? — No  doubt  that 
should  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  law. 

8095.  Would  yon  make  the  law  so  stringent 
if  you  had  to  make  the  law  ? — I  would  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  brothd.s,  certainly. 
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8096.  So  that  they  should  be  stamped  out  ? — 
If  possible. 

8097.  I  am  going  to  put  the  same  question  to 
you  that  I  put  to  the  Glasgow  gentleman; 
would  you  extend  that  to  all  the  prostitution  by 
single  women,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  brothel  was 
broken  up,  the  prostitutes  at  the  brothel  would 
live  by  themselves,  either  singly  or  together,  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  either  in  houses  of 
their  own  or  hired  houses  ;  would  you  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  be  able  to  prosecute  them  also  ? — I 
would  leave  the  law  just  as  it  is  with  regai'd  to 
the  definition  of  brothels  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  law  could  usefully  interfere 
with  the  vice  that  is  carried  on  in  private  houses. 

8098.  I  apprehend  that  as  the  matter  stands 
now,  if  a  woman  lives  by  herself  in  a  house,  or 
two  women  live  together,  unless  they  do  some- 
thing that  amounts  to  a  nuisance  the  law  cannot 
interfere  with  them ;  they  may  receive  their 
friends  there  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  and 
unless  they  do  some  overt  act,  which  is  in  the 
character  of  a  nuisance,  no  one  can  interfere  with 
them  ? — If  a  woman  living  by  herself  really  con- 
ducted herself  like  a  common  prostitute,  that  is 
to  say,  habitually  received  any  man  that  came, 
I  think  that  the  law  at  present  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  prosecute  her. 

8099.  Then  would  you  prosecute  every 
common  prostitute  ?— I  would  not,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  the  law  could  usefully  interfere,  as 
1  say,  with  vice  that  goes  on  in  private  houses. 
I  would  attempt,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  prosecute 
every  case  of  organised  vice,  and  every  case 
where  vice  was  made  a  trade  of  for  the  benefit  of 
other  parties. 

8100.  But  where  a  woman  carried  on  this 
trade,  as  you  call  it,  for  her  own  benefit  only, 
and  received  all  the  profits,  you  would  not  inter- 
fere with  her  ? — I  think  that  probably  the  law 
could  not  usefully  interfere  with  what  goes  on 
in  private  houses. 

8101.  That  is  to  say,  private  houses  kept  by 
women  who  prostitute  themselves  ? — In  the  case 
of  private  houses  where  women  who  prostitute 
themselves  live,  I  think  that  probably  the  law 
could  not  usefully  interfere. 

8102.  And  you  would  not  alter  the  law  in  that 
respect  ? — Certainly  I  would  not  alter  the  law ; 
the  law  is  quite  strong  enough  at  present. 

8103.  But  you  would  alter  the  law  so  as  to 
make  the  suppression  of  brothels  more  effectual  ? 
— I  would  not  alter  the  law  as  to  the  illegality  of 
brothels.  Tiie  alteration  that  I  should  like  to  see 
is  simply  one  in  procedure. 

8104.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  desire  to  see 
the  brothels  suppressed  ? — Of  course  everybody, 
I  hope,  would  desire  that. 

8105.  But  you  would  not 'interfere  with  the 
women  who  carry  on  this  j)i"ofession  in  private 
houses? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  do  so. 

8106.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  men, 
I  quite  go  with  you  myself  (there  are  not  many 
points  upon  which  we  agree),  that,  if  it  was 
possible,  a  diseased  man  who  had  infected  a 
healthy  woman,  ought  to  be  punished  very 
severely.  I  remember  stating  that  once  to  a  depu- 
tation which  came  to  me  ;   I  also  go  with  you  to 
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the  extent  that  all  soldiers  ought  to  be  examined 
periodically?  — That  is  not  my  opinion  at  all. 

8107.  Then  I  am  afraid  that  we  disagree  again ; 
vou  think  that  a  man  who  infects  a  healthy  wo- 
man ought  to  be  punished  ?— Certainly,  if  you 
can  do  so. 

8108.  But  how  are  you  to  find  him  out  ? — You 
might  adopt  the  mode  that  is  now  adopted  on  the 
other  side,  and  ask  the  woman  who  it  was  that 
infected  her,  as  the  man  is  now  asked  what  avo- 
man  has  infected  him. 

8109;  But  surely  you,  as  a  lawyer  speaking  to 
myself  and  others,  who  are  magistrates,  would 
not  eay  that  any  woman  should  be  allowed  to  sum- 
mon any  man  and  charge  him  with  diseasing  her? 
— I  disapprove  of  such  a  law  in  the  case  of  the 
man,  just  as  I  do  in  the  case  of  the  woman. 
The  whole  of  that  branch  of  the  law  is  full  of 
difficulties,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  any  strin- 
gent law  being  passed  upon  the  subject. 

8110.  I  should  think  you  have  seen  difficulties 
enough  in  bastardy  cases  to  lead  you  not  to 
recommend  that  the  law  should  be  changed,  so 
that  a  woman  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  against 
a  man  charging  him  with  having  infected  her? — 
What  I  say  is  that  so  long  as  the  man  is  asked 
who  it  was  that  infected  him  for  the  purposes  of 
proceeding  against  the  woman,  equal  justice 
would  dictate  that  the  woman  should  also  be 
allowed  to  state  who  it  was  that  infected  her. 

8111.  But  that  would  not  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence now  under  the  present  law  ;  you  do  not 
suijpose  that  if  my  Eight  honourable  friend,  or 
any  one  of  us  were  sitting  as  magistrates,  we 
should,  upon  the  mere  testimony  of  one  man,  hold 
that  a  woman  was  a  common  pri'ostitute  ?  — 'So,  I 
hope  you  would  not.  I  was  referring  to  the 
evidence  given  by  the  Government  witnesses, 
and  one  mode  of  their  finding  out  diseased  wo- 
men, was  by  asking  the  men  who  it  was  that 
diseased  them. 

8112.  That  is  a  question  of  evidence  before 
the  magistrates;  but  without  going  into  past 
matters,  are  you  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the 
law  which  would  enable  any  woman  to  proceed 
against  any  man  and  charge  him  with  infecting 
her  ? — No,  I  am  not,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
impracticable. 

8113.  In  answer  to  my  Right  honourable 
friend,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  you  said 
that  in  your  opinion  the  Acts  stimulated  fornica- 
tion, and  induced  men  to  calculate  chances? — Yes. 

8114.  Have  you  any  proof  that  there  is  more 
fornication,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  subjected  than  in 
an  unsubjected  district? — At  an  earlier  period  of 
my  examination  to-day,  I  quoted  from  "  Acton 
on  Prostitution,"  as  testimony  upon  that  point. 

Ur.  Farquliarson. 

8115.  He  is  speaking  of  Paris  ? — Yes;  but  he 
says  with  regard  to  England  that  it  would  be 
very  important  to  bear  that  in  mind.  He  says 
he  considers  that  that  which  he  is  informed  takes 
place  in  Paris,  would  be  likely  to  take  place  also 
in  England. 

Mr.  Stanafeld. 

8116.  There  was  some  evidence  of  that  kind 
before  the  Koyal  Commission,  was  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  evidence  given  by  a  Miss  Bull 
before  the  Royal  Commission. 


Mr.   Cavendish  Betitinck. 

8117.  I  dp  not  thinkthe  evidence  of  Miss  Bull 
can  be  of  much  authority  on  this  point,  but  to 
take  a  fair  instance,  do  you  think  that  men  in 
London,  when  they  go  out  and  consort  with 
women  calculate  the  chances  of  their  getting 
disease  beforehand,  or  think  anything  about  it? 
—  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  subjected 
districts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  calculation  of 
that  kind  ;  I  have  also  referred  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  examination  days  in  the  subjected  districts 
at  the  present  time  the  women  are  constantly 
brought  up  in  cabs  by  men,  wlio  wait  for  them. 

8118.  But  you  do  not  know  who  the  men  are? 
■ — I  know  in  the  way  that  this  Committee  knows 
anything  tliat  they  have  had  testified.  We  have 
had  the  examination  rooms  watched,  and  notes 
taken  down  of  who  goes  in,  and  who  comes  out, 
and  what  takes  place  day  after  day  for  months 
together ;  and  upon  the  report  of  those  proceed- 
ings, I  say  that  it  is  notorious,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  Inspector  Anniss  would  attempt  to 
contradict  it,  that  men  come  with  the  women, 
and  wait  for  them,  and  go  off  with  them  when 
they  come  out,  having  been  declared  free. 

8119.  How  many  registered  prostitutes  are 
there  in  Woolwich? — One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three. 

8120.  Do  you  think,  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
that  the  men  in  London  who  require  to  consort 
with  prostitutes  would  go  down  to  Woolwich  for 
the  purpose  of  having  to  do  with  one  of  those 
153  jirostitutes  ? — In  matters  of  this  kind  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  from  what  we  hear.  I 
have  heard  of  commercial  travellers  postponing 
their  indulgence  in  this  respect  until  they  were 
going  into  a  subjected  district,  where  they  be- 
lieved that  they  would  be  safer  than  they  would 
in  London. 

8121.  Did  you  ever  know  a  commercial 
traveller  who  told  you  so  ? — No. 

8122.  If  any  man  chooses  to  calculate  the 
chances  beforehand,  and  takes  certain  pre- 
cautions, you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  does 
not  matter  to  him  whether  he  is  in  a  subjected  or 
an  unsubjected  district? — I  say  that  men  who 
practice  fornication  do  so  in  a  low  and  calculating 
manner,  and  that  their  practice  has  very  little  to 
do  with  natural  human  passion. 

8123.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  a  man  chooses 
to  calculate  and  take  precautions  very  carefull}', 
it  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  goes  into  a 
subjected  or  an  imsubjected  district? — I  really 
hardly  imderstand  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

8124.  I  ask  you,  if  a  man  is  so  very  cautious, 
and  thinks  so  much  of  the  precautions,  can  he 
not  take  such  precautions  as  will  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  goes 
into  an  imsubjected  district  or  a  subjected  dis- 
trict ? — Of  course,  such  precautions  are  a  matter 
of  money,  and,  therefore,  he  can  do  so  if  he  has 
plenty  of  money. 

8125.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  sj-stem,  I 
understand  that  you  are  totally  against  com- 
pulsion on  a  woman  either  to  enter  a  hospital  or 
to  remain  there? — Yes,  I  am  absolutely  and 
entirely  against  any  compulsion. 

8126.  You  say  that  the  voluntary  sj^stem  has 
never  been  fairly  tried  ? — I  quoted  Mr.  Whit- 
bread. 

8127.  That 
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8127.  That  is  2-5  years  ago? — Oh,  dear  me,  no  I 
Mr.  Whitbread's  speech  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  year  187o. 

8 128.  !Mr.  Whitbread's  observations  adverted 
to  something  before  the  Act  of  1864,  did  they 
not? — Mr.  Whitbread  was  saying  that  coercion 
was  substituted  for  tlie  voluntary  system,  before 
he  voluntary  system  had  ever  had  a  fair  trial. 

8129.  How  wouidyouti-y  the  voluntary  system? 
— By  supplying  hospital  accommodation  as  freely 
as  it  has  been  supplied  under  the  coercive  system. 

8130.  But  women  will  not  go  in,  and  will  not 
stay  ? — You  assume  that  they  will  not,  I  assume 
that  they  will. 

8131.  We  have  direct  evidence  before  us 
that  they  will  not  go  in  ? — We  have  evidence  on 
both  sides :  we  have  evidence  that  they  will  go 
in,  and  stay  in. 

8132.  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Ave 
liave  liitlierto  had  any  direct  evidence  that  they 
will  not  go  in,  but  you  made  an  observation  the 
other  day  on  the  subject  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
and  you  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  in  the 
Lock  Hospital  they  would  not  receive  any  but 
very  severe  cases  ? — I  did  not  try  to  make  it 
out,  I  quoted  Mr.  Lane's  evidence. 

8133.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital myself,  and  I  never  had  occasion  but 
once  to  recommend  a  patient  who  was  suffer- 
ing fi'om  a  very  slight  attack  of  one  of  these 
diseases,  and  she  was  taken  in  immediately  ? — 
That  case  was  recommended  by  an  important 
governor. 

8134.  But  that  makes  no  difterence,  for  I 
wrote  to  the  secretary  myself,  and  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  only  yesterday,  and  his 
reply  to  me  was :  "  We  take  all  cases  if  there 
is  room."  If  there  is  only  a  certain  number  of 
beds  then  they  select  the  most  severe  cases,  as 
they  do  anywhere  else  ;  and  he  also  added  that  as 
a  rule  no  woman  comes  to  the  voluntary  side 
unless  she  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  ? — 
That  evidence  does  not  contradict  anything  that 
was  said  the  other  day,  because  it  is  exactly  the 
same.  They  take  them  if  there  is  room ;  but  as 
a  rule  the  place  is  full. 

8135.  It  is  full  because  tlie  most  severe  cases 
come  and  the  most  severe  cases  are  taken  in,  but 
as  a  rule  also  the  women  do  not  present  them- 
selves unless  they  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
disease.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  there  is  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side  in  hospitals  where 
women  do  come  in  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
disease  ? — I  refer  you  to  the  evidence  given  here 
by  Dr.  Drysdale,  who  is  the  physician  to  a  Lock 
Hospital.  He  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  women  in  that  resjDect.  I  did 
not  hear  it,  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  M'Call 
states  that  his  experience  of  Glasgow  is  similar. 

8136.  Mr.  M'Call  is  a  policeman,  not  a  surgeon, 
and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  hospital  practice, 
but  \\  ith  regard  to  a  matter  which  is  rather 
of  importance  to  yourself,  in  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth Burley,  at  Question  6987,  you  say,  in 
answer  to  my  Eight  honourable  friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax,  "  Elizabeth  Burley's  case  was 
in  March  1881 ;  she  was  a  servant  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  workhouse,  and  was  at  the 
time  out  of  place;  she  was  accosted  in  the  street, 
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and  followed  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  jiolice, 
and  ordered  to  attend  for  examination  ;  she  was 
frightened  by  them,  and  ran  away  and  they  pur- 
sued her ;  she  then  suddenly  turned  down  a  side 
street  to  avoid  them,  which  led  on  to  the  side 
of  the  docks,  and  in  her  terror  she  lifted  up  the 
chain  which  runs  along  the  shore,  and  jumped 
into  the  Avater,  whereupon  the  police  turned 
away,  leaving  her  to  drown."  1  am  quite  sure 
that  nobody  less  than  yourself  would  make  a 
statement  wliicli  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  Since  then  I  have  myself  read  all  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  and  there  is  not  any  pos- 
sible ground  for  supposing  that  the  police  left 
her  to  drown  ? — What  did  they  do  ? 

8137.  She  jumped  into  the  water  where  there 
was  a  boat ;  they  did  not  turn  away  ? — There  was 
no  boat  on  the  spot.  A  rope  was  thrown  to  her 
by  a  bj'stander,  which  held  her  up  whilst  some 
one  else  went  and  fetched  the  boat. 

8138.  Do  j'ou,  as  a  lawyer,  mean  to  saj-,  that 
those  policemen  turned  away  and  left  her  to 
drown  ? — As  a  lawyer,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
evidence  shows  that.  There  is  a  leading  article 
in  the  "  Dover  Standard,"'  of  iSIarch  19th. 

8139.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  leading  articles; 
I  have  seen  myself  all  the  evidence  that  there 
was  in  this  case  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  my  deli- 
berate opinion  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation  for  this  most  unjust  and  unworthy 
charge.  If  it  be,  that  the  policemen  left  and 
turned  away,  wh}-,  instead  of  spending  your 
money  in  sending  ilr.  Marshall  down  to  Can- 
terbury to  hold  meetings  which  no  influential 
people  attend,  do  you  not  proceed  against  the 
policemen  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  police  in 
that  case  committed  any  offence  for  which  they 
could  be  prosecuted. 

8140.  Do  you  mean,  as  a  lawyer,  to  tell  me 
that  if  a  policeman,  seeing  a  woman  in  danger  of 
losing  her  life,  either  by  falling  into  the  water,  or 
in  any  other  way,  does  not  use  reasonable  eflbrts 
to  rescue  her,  he  is  not  chargeable  ? — Certainly,  I 
should  say,  as  a  lawyer,  that  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  any  offence ;  and  in  this  particular 
case  we  have  heard  that  those  policemen  have 
been  severely  admonished  and  reproved  for  their 
conduct. 

8141.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  police- 
man cannot  be  chargeable  with  neglect  of  duty  ? 
— Of  course  he  can. 

8142.  Is  it  not  the  strongest  case  of  neglect  of 
duty  not  to  use  reasonable  efforts  to  rescue  adrown- 
ing'person  ? — When  I  say  that  he  may  be  charge- 
able with  neglect  of  duty,  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  it.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  policeman  may  be  charged  before 
his  superior  officer ;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
policeman  committed  no  offence  for  which  he 
could  be  prosecuted.  I  believe  he  has  been 
seriously  reprimanded  for  his  conduct  upon  that 
occasion. 

8143.  But  there  might  be  a  technical  difficulty^ 
by  reason  of  his  being  a  Metropolitan  policeman 
acting  at  Dover;  but  you  may  summon  a  police- 
man for  excess  of  duty,  or  you  may  summon  him 
for  neglect  of  duty'?— I  think  not;  you  may 
summon  him  for  excess  of  duty,  because  excess 
of  duty  means  an  offence  against  some  one  of  the 
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])ublic,    but    neglect    of  duty   is    quite   another 
thing. 

8144.  1  took  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
experienced  practitioners  in  the  police  courts  the 
other  day  as  to  whether  in  a  case  of  that  sort, 
supposing  that  there  was  not  a  technical  diffi- 
culty, if  it  had  happened  here  the  man  was 
chargeable,  and  he  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
he  w-as  chargeable  ? — If  he  committed  an  offence 
for  which  he  could  be  summoned  it  must  be  under 
some  definite  clause  of  an  Act ;  I  do  not  know 
under  what  Act  it  would  be  possible  to  frame  the 
accusation. 

8145.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  your  society 
advice ;  but  I  think  that  your  society  ought  to 
have  taken  this  matter  up,  and  either  brought 
it  before  the  Home  Secretary  or  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  because  I  cannot  myself 
imagine  anything  worse  than  a  policeman  turning 
away  and  allowing  a  woman  to  drown? — You,  no 
doubt,  can  ascertain  whether  it  is  so ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  man's  cenduct  has  heen  brought 
before  the  Home  Secretary,  and  that  he  has  been 
seriously  reprimanded. 

8146.  For  his  general  conduct,  but  not  for  this 
particular  thing? — For  this  particular  thing. 

8147.  If  these  men  saw  a  woman  fall  into  the 
water  and  did  not  use  reasonable  efforts  to  rescue 
her,  would  they  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  very 
serious  offence,  punishable  at  law  ? — It  is  very 
curious  that  when  the  accusation  was  made 
against  them  they  did  not  prove  that  they  did 
something  to  save  her,  if  they  really  did  anything. 

8148.  On  the  whole,  I  suppose  you  will  admit 
that  the  Acts  have  done  a  "reat  deal  of  good  by 
reducing  disease  ?— I  believe  that  the  Acts  have 
tended  to  increase  disease. 

.S149.  Then  you  cannot  believe  the  figures? — 
That  is  a  matter  of  hygienic  statistics  which  have 
been  very  carefully  examined  and  tested  before 
this  Committee  ;  and,  of  course,  every  one  must 
draw  his  own  conclusion.  My  belief  is  that  when 
fairly  tested  the  statistics  show  that  the  effect  of 
the  -Acts  on  the  whole  has  been  to  increase  dis- 
ease. 

8150.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Nevins, 
who  admitted  on  two  occasions  that  the  Act  in 
respect  of  the  reduction  of  disease  has  done  avast 
deal  of  good  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be 
an  astonishing  thing  to  me  to  find  that  Dr.  Nevins 
made  any  such  admission  as  that. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

8151.  Do  you  think  that  the  Acts  have  in- 
creased disease,  or  that  they  tend  to  increase 
disease  ? — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory 
of  the  medical  statistics  ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  they  show  that  constitutional  syphilis  has 
slightly  increased,  that  gonorrhoea  has  consider- 
ably increased,  and  that  primary  sores  have  con- 
siderably diminished.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  general  result. 

■  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

8 1 52.  At  Question  31201  asked  Mr.  Nevins,  m.d., 
this  :  "  Do  you  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  you 
expressed  on  the  9th  March  1880,  when,  in 
answer  to  Questions  592  and  593,  you  said  that 
great  good  had  resulted  from  the  reduction  of 
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disease"?  and  his  answer  was,  "Unquestionably 
great  good  has  resulted  from  the  reduction  of 
disease  "  ? — I  am  quite  convinced  that  that  answer 
was  either  an  unconsidered  one,  or  that  Dr.  iNevius 
did  not  understand  that  you  were  referring  to  the 
reduction  as  attributable  to  the  Acts,  because  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  Dr.  Nevins  does  not  believe 
that  the  Acts  have  reduced  disease.  I  know  from 
experience  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  always  to 
keep  exactly  able  to  answer  the  rapid  questions 
that  are  put  in  this  Committee,  and  that  question 
and  answer  taken  by  itself  are  to  my  mind  contra- 
dictory of  that  which  I  know  to  be  Dr.  Nevins'  de- 
liberate opinion. 

8153.  Dr.  Nevins  chooses  to  call  a  portion  of 
the  primary  venereal  sores  pseudo-syphilis;  Dr. 
Nevins  tries  to  get  out  of  the.  facts  proved  by 
declaring  that  a  proportion  of  the  primary  sores 
are  pseudo-syphilis;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  no 
question  that  he  did  assent  to  my  suggestion  that 
great  good  had  resulted  from   the  reduction  of 

disease  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts? — As  a 
general  proposition  it  is  true  that  good  results 
from  the  reduction  of  disease  ;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8154.  With  reference  to  this  evidence  of  Dr. 
Nevins,  the  Committee,  of  course,  will  form  its 
opinion  of  the  whole  tenour  of  Dr.  Nevins'  evi- 
dence ;  but  j^ou  have  read  it  ? — I  have. 

8155.  And  you  are  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  opponents  of  these  Acts  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view  ?  —  He  is. 

8156.  My  Eight  honourable  friend  referred  to 
certain  questions  which  he  put  to  Dr.  Nevins  the 
last  time  he  was  examined,  and  he  quoted  Ques- 
tion and  Answer  3120,  which  are  as  follows: 
"Do  you  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  you  ex- 
pressed on  the  9th  of  March  1880,  when,  in  answer 
to  Questions  592  and  593,  you  said  that  great 
good  had  resulted  from  the  reduction  of  disease?  " 
{A.)  "  Unquestionably,  great  good  has  resulted 
from  the  reduction  of  disease."  Now,  to  under- 
stand that  answer  it  would  be  natural  and  neces- 
sary, would  it  not,  to  refer  to  the  former  questions 
and  answers,  Nos.  592  and  593,  in  Dr.  Nevins' 
former  evidence  ? — Certainly. 

8157.  Will  you  refer  to  those  questions  and 
answers,  and  see  what  it  is  that  they  say  ? — I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  read  Question  and  Answer 
591  as  well :  "  If  that  is  the  case,  you  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  sore,  taking  it 
altogether?  {A.)  In  the  sore,  unquestionably. 
(Q.)  And,  therefore,  great  good  has  resulted? 
{A.)  May  I  ask  from  what?  [Q.)  From  the  re- 
duction of  disease?  (A.)  From  the  reduction  of 
disease,  certainly.  (Q.)  If  you  reduce  the  number 
of  sores  surely  good  is  effected,  is  it  not  ?  {A.) 
Yes,  unquestionably  great  good  is  effected  by  the 
reduction  of  disease." 

8158.  That  is  simply  a  general  proposition,  that 
great  good  is  effected  by  the  reduction  of  disease, 
but  Dr.  Nevins'  opinion  remains  on  record  that 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  not  in  his 
opinion  operated  towards  the  reduction  of  venereal 
disease  ? — Certainly,  I  think  the  way  in  which  I 
put  it  just  now  is  the  genei'al  result ;  that  consti- 
tutional   syphilis    has    slightly    increased,    that 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
gonorrhoea  has   considerably  increased,  and  that 
primary  sores  have  considei'ably  diminished. 

8159  My  Right  honourable  friend  has  put 
you  through  rather  a  long  cross-examination,  and 
he  has  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M'Call,  the 
chief  constable  of  Glasgow,  who  put  in  certain 
hospital  returns.  I  see  that  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 7492  Mr.  M'Call  quotes  to  us  from  the 
report  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  local  board 
of  health  at  Glasgow  to  this  effect :  "  Every 
encouragement  is  afforded,  and  as  the  patients 
are  seen  early  in  the  disease  they  are  more 
readily  cured,  and  then-  period  of  residence  in 
hospital  is  shortened  ;"  my  Right  honourable 
friend  objected  to  that  evidence,  and  said  that 
the  doctors  ought  to  be  called  ;  but  I  think  you 
referred  to  the  fact  that  similar  evidence  was 
given  by  Inspector  Anniss,  oi-,  if  you  did  not  do 
so,  you  are  jirobably  aware  that  Inspector  Anniss 
of  Devonport  put  in  a  number  of  hospital  returns? 
—  Yes,  he  did. 

8160.  And  you  are  aware  that  Captain  Harris's 
returns,  which  are  police  returns,  are  the  only 
retui'ns  available  for  public  inspection  as  to  the 
diseases  of  women  treated  in  hosjjitals  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — Yes,  they  are  the 
only  ones. 

8161.  To  come  to  the  case  of  Miss  Lucy  Bull. 
Miss  Lucy  Bull  was  called  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  first  question  that  was  put 
to  her  shows  that,  in  spite  of  her  condition 
as  a  spinster  and  her  sex,  she  appears  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  business, 
for  I  find  that  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  she 
stated  that  she  was  the  matron  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport? — She  was. 

8162.  Will  you  refer  to  those  answers  of  hers? 
— At  Question  7830  ^liss  Lucy  Bull  is  asked 
this :  "  You  are  aware  of  the  mode  in  which 
women  are  brought  into  the  hospital  under  the 
recent  Acts?  (^.)  Yes.  (Q.j  That  they  are 
subject  to  periodical  examination,  and,  when 
found  diseased,  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
hospital?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  think  that 
practice  objectionable?  (^A.)  Yes,  very.  (Cj.) 
^Vhy  ?  (-4.)  Because  from  the  little  experience 
I  have  had  from  the  rooms  being  ojjposite  our 
hospital,  I  think  I  have  seen  that  which  must  be 
very  demoralising  to  them  ;  I  have  seen  cabs 
come  up  with  respectable  gentlemen,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  and  also  men  and  women  walk 
up  the  streets,  the  men  waiting  outside  while  the 
women  went  in ;  it  must  have  been  very  de- 
moralising. (  Q. )  You  have  seen  women  coming 
up  to  be  examined  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  and 
their  male  friends  waiting  outside?  (^-j  Yes. 
(Q.)  Have  you  seen  the  women  when  they  came 
out  from  the  visiting  sm-geon  go  awaj"  in  company 
with  those  men?  {A.)  Yes, often.  (Q.)  Do  you 
consider  that  this  periodical  examination  of  the 
women  is  conducive  to  prostitution?  {A.)  I 
think  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  harden  and  keep 
them  in  that  life," 

8163.  Now  I  will  go  to  the  Canterbui-y  meet- 
ing ;  my  Right  honourable  friend  who  seems  to 
know  something  about  Canterbury,  invited  your 
assent  to  his  proposition  that  at  a  meeting  to 
which  he  referred  against  the  Acts,  there  were 
only  150  persons  present,  and  they  were  mostly 
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boys.  I  would  invite  your  opinion  upon  this 
statement  which  I  venture  to  make,  that  there 
were  upwards  of  400  persons  present,  and  very 
few  boys  ? — That  was  the  report  that  we  received 
from  our  agent,  who  was  present  at  the  time. 

8164.  Now  I  will  pass  to  the  Dover  case  ;  I 
do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  case,  as  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  is  to  call  the  police,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  ask  your  opinion  at  all  ;  but  with 
regard  to  your  suggestion  that  the  police  had 
not  endeavoured  to  save  the  girl,  that  was 
founded,  I  think,  not  merely  upon  a  newspaper 
article,  but  upon  evidence  ;  will  j'ou  refer  to  the 
rejjort  of  the  evidence  of  John  Barber,  a  master 
mariner? — This  was  the  evidence  given  before 
the  magistrates  upon  the  following  day  :  "  John 
Barber,  a  master  mariner,  living  at  No.  7,  Union- 
row,  said :  Yesterday,  about  half-past  12,  he 
was  at  the  Cross-wall,  when  he  saw  the  prisoner 
pursued  by  a  man,  and  deliberately  jump  over 
the  quay  into  the  water ;  the  girl  was  running ; 
the  man  who  was  pursuing  her  slipped  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  the  girl  jumped  overboard, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  rescue  her." 

H 1 65.  Therefore,  without  saj-ing  whether  that 
evidence  Vv-as  true,  or  not,  your  remark  was  based 
upon  that  evidence  ? — Partly  upon  that,  and 
partly  ujion  what  the  girl  herself  told  me  ;  I  saw 
her  and  took  down  her  evidence  myself,  which  I 
read. 

8166.  Coming  to  the  case  of  the  petition  from 
a  girls'  school,  my  Right  honourable  friend,  I 
think,  stated  that  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Petitions  at  the  time,  and 
that  this  petition  had  been  presented  to  a  girls' 
school  at  Stroud,  and  signed  by  those  girls ;  will 
you  refresh  your  memory  as  to  what  happened 
with  regard  to  the  inquiry  into  that  petition  ? — 
There  is  a  Report  dated  the  20th  June  1873,  a 
Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  was 
bi'ought  up  and  read  in  the  House,  as  follo^vs : 
"  In  the  case  of  the  petition,  number  14,619, 
presented  from  Stroud  on  the  15th  of  May  last, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  pupils  in 

establishment  for  young  ladies,  and 
their  teachers  ;  it  appears  that  such  petition  was 
not  signed  by  any  of  the  pupils  in  that  establish- 
ment, and  that  the  heading  was  inserted  by  one 
W.  H.  Cornish,  of  Stroud,  after  the  signatures 
had  been  appended  to  the  petitions." 

8)67.  Do  you  know  who  W.  H.  ('ornish  was? 
— I  do  not  know. 

8168.  He  would  probably,  would  he  not,  be  a 
man  who  was  engaged  in  getting  u}^  this  petition  ? 
— He  probably  would. 

8169.  He  acted  very  improperly,  but  this  act 
of  impropriety  or  carelessness  appears  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions  of  which 
my  Right  honourable  friend  was  a  member,  not 
to  have  consisted  in  obtaining  the  signatures  of 
girls  at  a  school,  but  in  putting  the  wrong  head- 
ing to  a  petition  ? — Yes,  and  that  was  entirely  a 
wrong  and  unjustifiable  act  on  his  part. 

8170.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  asked  you 
at  Question  7081  :  "  Do  I  gather  from  your  state- 
ment that  you  believe  there  are  cases  of  respect- 
able women  who  might  have  brought  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment  against  a  police  constable 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
under  these  Acts,  but  who  may  have  been 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
or  modesty?"  and  your  answer  is,  "I  have 
not  sufficient  details  of  any  case  to  answer  that 
question  positively,  and  I  would  rather  not  do  so 
without  being  able  to  know  the  details ;  but  I 
should  think  it  very  odd  if  such  cases  had  not 
happened  from  the  cases  that  I  do  know  of."  Is 
there  anything  more  that  you  would  like  to  say 
upon  that  subject? — 1  have  since  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Parsons,  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  24th  of  May  1869.  He  had  previously 
been  saying  that  he  thought  the  examining  sui'- 
geons  ought  to  be  made  magistrates  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  have  magisterial  authority  in  the 
cases  under  the  Acts ;  and  then  he  is  asked  :it 
Question  352  :  "  Have  you  no  such  power  under 
this  Act  ?  (^i.)  No,  having  been  brought  up 
by  the  police,  the  woman  must  then  apply  to  the 
magistrates  for  relief.  I  do  not  see  how  thei'e 
could  be  any  modification  of  the  absolute  medical 
examination.  You  must  medically  examine  her, 
or  else  you  must  decline  to  do  so  upon  your  own 
responsibility.  You  frame  your  opinion  from 
the  manner  of  the  woman.  One  or  two  women 
have  willingly  offered  to  take  their  oaths  that 
they  were  modest  women,  and  nobody  has  power 
to  relieve  them  but  the  magistrate,  to  whom  they 
are  rmwilling  to  go.  ( Chairman.)  "Were  they 
brought  up  by  the  police  ?  (^.)  They  were. 
The  only  alternative  they  have  is  to  go  before 
the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  have  relieved 
them.  I  have  pointed  that  out  to  one  or  two, 
and  they  say,  '  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  would  rather  not 
do  that  for  any  consideration.  I  would  far  rather 
come  for  periodical  examination  for  20  years. 
I  do  not  mind  coming  before  you.  Sir,'  because 
the  examinations  are  very  private  ;  whereas  if 
they  go  to  the  magistrate's  court,  it  is  known  all 
over  the  town,  and  the  husbands  and  friends  be- 
come acquainted  with  it." 

8171.  Is  it  within  your  professional  expe- 
rience, in  relation  to  the  administration  of  these 
Acts,  that  cases  of  complaint  have  come  before 
you,  and  have  been  made,  in  fact,  to  you,  but 
where  the  parties  have  declined  to  prosecute  ? — 
It  has.  I  would  specially  mention  the  case  of 
Emily  Hayes,  which  has  been  referred  to  before. 
In  that  case  I  made  the  mistake  of  understand- 
ing the  question  as  to  who  was  the  surgeon,  to 
mean  who  was  the  examining  surgeon,  and  men- 
tioned Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  since  looked  it  up, 
and  I  find  that  the  surgeon  who  was  the  hos- 
pital surgeon  in  1871  was  Mr.  P.  D.  Hopgood, 
and  therefore  he,  no  doubt,  was  the  surgeon  who 
refused  Mr.  Black  access  to  Emily  Hayes  while 
she  was  in  the  hospital,  and  who  also  would  not 
give  Mr.  Harfield's  letter  to  her  until  three  days 
before  she  came  out.  "VYe  asked  Emily  Hayes 
whether  she  would  be  willing  to  pursue  that 
case,  as  having  been  a  gross  case  against  her, 
and  she  declined,  upon  the  ground  that  she 
would  rather  not  again  be  dragged  before  the 
public. 

8172.  But  that  is  not  the  only  case  M'ithi]i  our 
professional  experience;  you  have  known  other 
cases,  have  you  not  ? — I  do  not,  at  this  moment, 
recall  them  ;  but  I  believe  there  have  been  otlier 
cases. 


Mr.  &Y«)i«/>7(/— continued. 

8173.  In  refence  to  your  agent,  Mr.  Marshall's 
list  of  rescue  cases  at  Devonport,  which  dis- 
tinguished between  the  registered  and  unre- 
gistered women  who  had  been  rescued,  you  wei'e 
asked  how  he  knew  that  they  were  or  were  not 
registered,  and  I  think  your  answer  was,  that 
you  would  depend  upon  the  statements  of  the 
women  themselves? — I  did  ;  but  I  ought  to  add 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  women,  and  knew  that 
they  were  registered  by  having  seen  them  go 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  examination 
room. 

8174.  Therefore,  in  almost  all  cases,  he  would, 
practically,  know  them  ? — He  would,  practically,, 
know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  registered. 

8175.  Will  you  turn  to  page  39  of  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  1869,  as  I  want  you  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  Dr.  Barr's  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  appoint  ment  of  visiting,  or,  I  think, 
he  added,  examining  surgeons  as  magistrates? 
— Yes,  it  is  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  Dr. 
Brewer.  At  Question  719,  Dr.  Brewer  asks  : 
"  As  regards  the  tramps  who  send  their  women 
into  the  camp,  have  you  anything  to  recommend 
as  to  police  provisions  to  prevent  that  ? "  and 
the  answer  is :  "  The  inspector  of  police  of  the 
district  will  be  here  very  shortly  to  give  evi- 
dence, and  I  think  he  can  answer  that  question 
better  than  I  can.  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  will 
state  what  I  strongly  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  I  think  that  the  medical 
inspectors  and  officers  in  charge  of  Lock  hos- 
pitals, especially  in  such  a  district  as  Aldershot, 
ought  to  be  magistrates.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  act  as  magistrates  in  ordinary 
matters  on  the  bench  at  all  times,  but  in  cases 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  Act.'' 

S176.  Therefore,  in  Dr.  Barr's  opinion,  in- 
specting or  examining  surgeons  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  magistrates 
in  cases  under  the  Acts  ? — Yes.  He  adds  :  "  I 
think  their  knowledge  of  the  Act  would  be  of 
very  oreat  assistance  to  the  other  magistrates, 
and  they  would  know  whether  the  sentence 
should  be  a  mild  one,  or  a  stronger  punishment 
required";  therefore  Dr.  Barr,  and  also  Mr. 
Parsons,  distinctly  desired  that  surgeons  should 
be  made  magistrates  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in 
the  cages  under  the  Acts. 

8177.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Barr's  evidence  he 
distinctly  proposes  it  as  a  general  rule,  advisable 
to  be  adopted  with  the  explicit  view  that  those 
surgeons  should  not  act  as  magistrates  generally, 
but  that  they  should  act  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  and  that  they  should 
decide  upon  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  women  ? — Certainly  he  gives 
that  as  the  ground  of  his  recommendation,  which 
he  savs  he  has  verj'  strongly  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War. 

8178.  Then  it  was  suggested  as  one  temptation 
to  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Acts  in 
the  subjected  districts  that  the  rates  Avere  re- 
lieved ;  and  the  honourable  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth put  some  questions  doubting  that  argu- 
ment of  yours.  Will  you  refer  to  Mr.  A. 
Howell's  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
at  page  415.     At  Question  12239,  on  the  13th  of 
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Mr.  6V«?i.9/e/(f— continued. 
March  1871,  he  was  asked  this,  "You  speak  of 
the  advantage  \,~>  the  guardians  of  the  district,  of 
persQ-  s  being  treated  under  these  Acts,  instead 
of  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ?  A.  It  has 
materially  reduced  the  expense  to  the  ratepayers 
of  the  Portsea  Island  Union.  Q.  Might  not  the 
ratepayers  be  inclined  to  give  the  pubhc  the 
advantage  of  offering  their  hospital  as  a  place  of 
examination  wlien  the  surgeon  goes  his  rounds  ? 
A.  I  tliink  it  possible  that  the  guardians  would, 
having  regard  to  the  humanity  of  these  Acts,"' 

8179.  With  regard  to  another  subject,  you  have 
told  the  Committee  that  the  advocates  for  the 
Acts  in  magisterial  cases,  the  lawyers  employed 
by  the  Government  have  occasionally,  and  in 
fact,  I  think  you  said  frequently,  argued  that  the 
belief  in  the  case  of  a  policeman  that  a  woman 
was  a  common  prostitute  ought  to  be  sufScient  to 
ensure  an  order  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  has  been 
generally  urged  upon  the  bench. 

8180.  You  have  handed  in  some  papers  upon 
that  subject ;  would  you  now  refer  tlie  Committee 
to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pearce  on  the  examina- 
of  Anne  Hopkins  ? — This  is  what  took  place  on 
the  examination  of  Anne  Hopkins  at  South- 
ampton :  "  Anne  Hopkins  was  charged,  and 
demanded  a  hearing  in  open  court.  George  Dyke, 
one  of  the  constables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
said  he  was  employed  to  carry  out,  in  South- 
ampton, the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  He  knew 
the  defendant,  and  believed  her  to  be  a  common 
prostitute.  She  lived  in  a  court  at  the  back  of 
the  '  Queen  Charlotte  '  in  Simuel-street  in  a 
common  brothel.  Mr.  Whyman,  the  landlord  of 
the  '  Queen  Charlotte,'  was  also  landlord  of  the 
brothel.  There  were  other  women  of  the  same 
class  living  there.  He  saw  her  last  Tuesday  in 
the  '  Queen  Charlotte,'  in  company  with  prosti- 
tutes and  men.  He  had  known  her  for  six 
months.  She  had  been  to  the  hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth and  had  been  discharged.  (Mr.  Pearce.) 
Of  course  you  don't  know  her  to  be  a  common 
prostitute.  You  believe  her  to  be  one  ?  {Witness.') 
Quite  so.  (Mr.  Pearce.)  And  that's  the  law." 
Then  the  advocate  for  the  woman,  Mr.  Harfield, 
argues  to  the  contrary,  and  says  that  there  was 
no  proof  thai  she  was  a  common  prostitute. 

8181.  Many  questions  have  been  put  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  prosecutions  vidiich  the  society 
with  which  you  are  connected  might  have  under- 
taken, viz.,  actions  for  false  imprisonment  against 
magistrates  or  policemen  who  had  illegally,  ac- 
cording to  your  construction  of  the  law,  committed 
a  girl  to  the  hospital.  You  have  stated  many 
reasons  which  have  made  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  case  to  undertake ;  but 
another  reason  occurs  to  me,  which  I  think  you 
mentioned,  but  upon  which  hardly  suthcient  stress 
was  laid.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  42nd 
section  of  the  Act  of  186U  are  as  follows:  "Any 
action  or  prosecution  against  any  person  for  any- 
thing done  in  pursuance  or  execution  or  intended 
execution  of  this  Act  shall  be  laid  and  tried  in 
the  county  where  the  thing  was  done,  and  shall 
be  commenced  witliin  three  months  after  the  thing 
done,  and  not  otherwise.  Notice  in  writing  of 
every  such  action,  and  of  the  cause  thereof,  shall 
be  given  to  the  intended  defendant  one  month  at 
least  before  the   commencement  of  the  action." 

0.44. 


Mr.  5'!'a?«^eW— continued. 
Under  those  two  paragraphs  of  the  42nd  section 
of  the  Act  of  1866,  it  would  be  necessary,  would 
it  not,  that  the  act  to  be  complained  of  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  were 
willing  to  undertake  the  prosecution  so  early  as 
to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  undertaking  it, 
and  to  give  one  month's  notice,  and  yet  to  com- 
mence the  action  within  three  months  after  the 
date  of  the  occurrence? — The  action  really  must 
commence  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence, because  the  notice  which  is  to  be  given  is 
very  strictly  construed,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  piece 
of  pleading  which  is  as  difficult  as  a  statement  of 
claim.  Therefore,  practically,  unless  we  were 
in  a  position  to  commence,  I  may  say  one  month 
after  it  took  place,  the  time  slips  by  and  it  is  too 
late ;  and  several  cases  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge where  it  appeared  that  we  should  have  a 
fair  chance  of  success,  but  the  time  has  already 
slipped  by. 

8182.  In  fact  the  technical  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  the  action  need  such  time  and  care 
that  vou  express  the  professional  opinion  that  you 
could  hardly  hope  successfully  to  undertake  an 
action  or  a  prosecution  of  that  character  unless 
you  got  the  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  one 
month  after  the  act  was  committed  ? — Yes,  I  do ; 
and  even  then  the  action  is  so  hedged  about  by 
difficulties  that,  as  I  have  already  stated,  prac- 
tically it  secures  immunity  from  punishment  for 
illegal  conduct. 

8183.  At  Question  7145  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  asked  you  this :  "  Supposing  she  did 
attend  before  the  magistrate,  and  supposing  that 
the  policeman  had  given  evidence  that  he  had 
seen  this  woman  walking  with  three  different 
men,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the  magis- 
trate therefore  gave  an  oi'der  for  her  examination, 
and  she  had  refused  to  comply  with  that  order, 
and  he  had  committed  her  to  prison,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  lady  was  the  sister,  say,  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any 
court  in  England  would  listen  to  such  a  plea  as 
that  for  a  moment  ?  "  There  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  asked  you  to  say  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  he  puts  to  you,  the  court  would  be 
certain  to  find  against  a  magistrate  who  had  com- 
mitted a  girl  to  prison.  But  are  you  prepared  to 
admit  that  view  of  possibilities  ;  is  notthemagis- 
trnte  hedged  round  and  defended,  not  only  by  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  but  by  other  Acts  and 
by  the  common  law  ? — Yes. 

8184.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment  against  a  magistrate  in  consequence 
of  a  judgment,  unless  you  show  malice  ? — You  must 
show  malice.  You  must  base  your  action  upon 
that.  Magistrates  are  protected  by  various  other 
Acts,  and,  of  course,  the  hardship  of  the  case  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  result.  The  legal  defence 
of  the  magistrate  is  ample  to  prevent  the  success 
of  such  an  action,  even  under  the  circumstances 
suggested  in  the  question. 

8185.  So  that  in  his  question  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  appears  for  the  moment  to 
have  forgotten  the  distinction  between  the  police- 
man and  the  magistrate,  or  judge,  and  to  have 
assumed  that  the  magistrates  could  be  pi-oceeded 
against  on  the  same  evidence  as  the  policeman? 
Yes. 

3  G  8186.  At 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

8186.  At  any  rate  if  that  is  so  that  is  not  your 
reading  of  the  law? — No  ;  and  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate seems  also  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
should  be  able  to  put  the  question  to  the  jury 
whether  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  a  verdict  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  hardship  of  the  case. 
But  we  should  never  get  to  the  jury ;  the  law 
would  stop  us.  If  the  magistrate  pleaded  that 
he  had  acted  in  intended  execution  of  the  law, 
and  we  were  unable  to  show  malice  or  bad  faith, 
it  would  inevitably  be  held  by  the  judge  that 
there  was  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury  at  all. 

8187.  You  were  invited,  I  think,  also  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  admit  that  tliere 
was  a  close  analogy  between  the  law  which  makes 
j^ersons  afflicted  with  an  infectious  disease,  such 
as  small-pox,  liable  to  punishment  for  wilfully 
communicating  that  disease,  and  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ;  there  is  one  great  distinction,  is 
there  not,  that  the  law  regarding  small-pox  and 
other  infectious  diseases  knows  no  distinction  of 
sex  ? — It  knows  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  it  is 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

for  the  protection  of  people  who  cannot  protect 
themselves. 

8188.  You  spoke  of  clandestine  prostitutes,  and 
you  gave  the  numbers  on  Mr.  Marshall's  list  of 
those  who  were  rescued  at  Devonport ;  and  I 
think  you  expressed  a  readiness  that  the  list 
which  you  have  in  your  possession,  and  which 
contains  the  names  and  ages  and  all  other  parti- 
culars, should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Anniss's 
register  of  prostitutes  in  that  district? — I  should 
be  very  glad  that  it  should  be  done,  but  I  should 
wish  it  to  be  done  under  precautions ;  I  think 
Mr.  Anniss's  list  ought  to  be  brought  up  here, 
and  that  our  list  ought  also  to  be  handed  to  third 
parties,  so  that  tliey  could  be  fairly  examined  by 
entirely  indifferent  persons. 

8  J  89.  And  you  are  not  only  ready,  but  you 
are  positively  desirous  that  such  a  comparison 
should  be  instituted? — Certainly  I  am,  because 
I  think  it  would  throw  a  light  upon  the  working 
of  the  Acts  down  there. 
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Mr.  "William  Ivracse,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8190.  I  will  take  up  your  examination  where 
we  left  it  off  the  last  time  ;  from  your  experience 
and  observation,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  given  to  sexual  vice  in  Woolwich, 
and  the  amount  of  sexual  vice  on  the  part  of 
men,  has  much  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? 
— I  consider  that  within  the  last  five  years  it  has 
very  much  increased. 

8191.  You  have  been  in  the  habit,  I  presume, 
up  to  the  present  time,  of  seeing  the  soldiers  who 
are  garrisoned  at  Woolwich,  and  conversing  with 
them  from  time  to  time  ? — I  met  with  them  over 
my  district. 

8192.  Have  you  met,  on  the  part  of  young 
soldiers,  with  expressions  of  opinion  or  under- 
standing on  their  part,  that  the  system  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  intended  by  the 
authorities  to  provide  for  the  gratification  of 
their  passions  with  safety  to  themselves? — That 
has  been  quite  their  opinion.  In  fact,  they  have 
spoken  to  me  about  it,  as  if  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  visit  those  women  ;  they  have  said 
so  to  me  when  I  have  conversed  with  them. 

8193.  Can  you  give  at  all  similar  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  young  amongst  the  civilian 
population  ? — On  my  district  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  boys  playing  pitch  and  toss  in  the  streets, 
and  I  have  met  the  same  boys  in  the  brothels, 
and  when  I  have  spoken  to  them  they  have 
spoken  in  a  light  way,  as  if  it  was  no  very  great 
harm  to  visit  those  houses. 

8194.  But  they  have  not  made  any  reference 
to  this  legislation,  have  they  ? — No. 

8195.  You  mean,  that  you  have  observed  of 
late  years  an  increasing  number  of  very  young 
men,  or  boys,  visiting  the  brothels  at  Woolwich  ? 
— I  have. 

8196.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  attendance  upon  various  religious  services  in 
that  town  has  been  at  all  affected  by  the  present 
system  ? — I  have  been  at  several  public  meetings 
there,  at  which  it  has  been  the  complaint,  I  may 
say  almost  unanimously,  of  the  ministers  and  the 
good  people  of  the  town,  that  they  cannot  get 
young  men  to  attend  religious  services  in  conse- 

0.44. 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
quence  of  their  visiting  the  brothels  ;  and  that  is 
my  opinion. 

8197.  But  that  might,  of  course,  be  the  case 
either  in  the  subjected  or  unsubjected  districts  ; 
do  I  understand  you  that  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  you 
refer  has  been,  that  the  existence  of  the  system 
of  the  Acts  in  Woolwich  has  tended  to  their 
demoralisation  ? — I  believe  it  is  undei'stood  by 
the  people  who  are  of  high  standing  that  it 
is  so. 

8198.  What  do  you  mean  by  high  standing? 
— Those  who  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
in  Woolwich,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  chaplain, 
who  has  been  a  long  time  in  Woolwich. 

8199.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
your  own  opinion,  have  you,  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  Acts  is  demoralising  upon  the  youth 
of  the  town  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  about  it  ;  I 
believe  it  is  most  demoralising. 

8200.  Have  you  yourself  seen  men  waiting 
about  the  examination  room  for  the  exit  of  the 
women?  —  Frequently.  I  have  seen  the  men 
who  accompany  them  go  to  a  public-house  within 
35  paces  of  the  examination  room,  and  remain 
there  until  they  came  out. 

8201.  Those  would  not  necessarily  be  men 
intending  to  consort  with  them  ? — I  have  seen 
them  in  a  half-drunken  state,  and  the  men 
coming  with  them  and  remaining  in  the  public- 
house  till  they  came  out. 

8202.  At  any  rate,  whatever  were  the  relations 
between  those  men  and  the  women,  you  have 
seen  men  come  up  along  with  the  women,  and 
wait  outside  until  they  have  come  out  from  the 
examination  ? — They  wait  in  the  public-house. 

8203.  The  operation  of  the  Acts  necessarily  and 
inevitably  involves,  does  it  not,  open  and  freqttent, 
and  apparently  not  unfriendly  relations  between 
the  police  and  the  registered  women? — I  often  see 
the  police,  and  especially  with  one  of  the  brothel 
keepers,  repeatedly  talking  with  her.  Of  course 
T  cannot  say  what  the  conversation  was  about. 

8204.  In  fact,  upon  the  evidence  which  has 
been  taken  before  this  Committee,  and  from  your 
familiarity  with  the   subject  at  Woolwich,  is  it 

3  G  2  not 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  worliing  of  tlie 
system  that  the  police  are  in  pretty  constant 
relations  with  the  women  and  the  brothel  keepers 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  duties  under  the 
Acts  ? — That  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  carry- 
ing them  out. 

8205.  Do  jou  think  that  that  fact  exercises 
a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  the  poor  ? — I  am  sure  it  does. 

8206.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  what  you 
said  of  the  increase  of  vice  amongst  men,  taking 
the  registered  women  at  Woolwich,  can  you  give 
me  any  information  upon  tliis  subject;  are  those 
women  more  visited  by  civilians  than  they  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Acts? — Considerably 
more  so  ;  in  fact,  there  is  one  part  of  the  town 
where  a  certain  portion  of  the  women  reside 
where  the  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  It 
is  so  bad  I  should  imagine,  for  instance,  in 
Cannon-row,  where,  in  fact,  on  Monday  night 
there  was  a  murder  committed;  the  soldiers  are 
prohibited  to  go  there.  Of  course  there  are 
soldiers  wlio  visit  there,  but  they  are  not 
allowed. 

8207.  Those  brothels  are  put  out  of  bounds  ? 
• — Yes,  they  are  out  of  bounds. 

8208.  It  seems  not  to  be  impossible  for  the 
military  authorities  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
power,  not  only  to  forbid,  but  practically  to  pre- 
vent soldiers  going  to  certain  houses? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

8209.  But  those  houses  and  those  women  are 
visited  by  civilians? — In  a  considerable  num- 
ber. 

8210.  Has  it  been  your  experience,  and  is 
it  your  belief,  that  the  apparent  recognition,  I 
will  not  call  it  a  real  recognition,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that,  but  the  apparent  recognition  of 
brothels  and  prostitutes  by  those  in  authority 
and  by  Government  officials,  has  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  young  girls  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — I  am  sure  it  has ;  it  has  tended 
to  stimulate  vice. 

8211.  The  class  of  persons  who  use  these  brothels, 
and  the  brothel  keepers  themselves,  are  probably 
not  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  Acts'.' — I  find 
that  the  whole  of  the  brothel  keepers  and  the 
men  that  are  kept  by  the  prostitutes,  and  the 
prostitutes  themselves,  are  all  favourable  to  the 
Acts. 

8212.  I  think  we  had  one  petition  presented  to 
Parliament  from  one  of  the  subjected  districts, 
signed  by  prostitutes,  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ;  is 
that  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  recollect 
it. 

8213.  I  think  you  distinctly  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  mine  a  minute  or  two  ago,  that 
the  habit  of  visiting  those  registered  women  has 
increased  of  late  years  amongst  the  civilians  ? — 
Yes. 

8214.  Now  take  the  respectable  women  of  the 
humbler  classes,  mothers  of  families  whose 
children  may  possibly  be  exposed  to  demoralising 
and  degrading  sights;  what  should  you  say  about 
their  opinions  ?— They  are  very  much  against 
the  Acts.  Only  on  Tuesday  last  I  was  passing 
the  examination  room,  when  there  were  eight 
women  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  examination 
room  and  gone  into  a  pviblic-house.     Three  of 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
them  were  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  a 
woman  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side,  and  who 
had  just  come  out  of  the  public-house  with  a  jug 
with  beer  in  it,  said,  "  It  is  dreadful  the  carry- 
ings on  in  this  street ;  it  ought  to  be  put  a  stop 
to."     That  was  said  in  my  hearing. 

8215.  But  you  would  not  refer  those  proceed- 
ings to  the  existence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  would  you? — They  had  just  come  out  of 
the  examination  room. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

8216.  Were  those  women  who  came  out  of 
the  examination  room  under  the  influence  of 
drink  ? —  Yes. 

8217.  To  what  extent  were  they  under  the 
influence  of  drink  ?  —  They  were  pulling  one 
another  about ;  you  could  see  they  were  in  a  half- 
drunken  state. 

Mr.  Oshoryie  Morgan. 

8218.  Do  you  say  that  they  were  drunk  when 
they  were  examined  ? — 1  hey  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink  ;  I  noticed  that.  I  believe  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

8219.  Were  they  drunk  ? — They  were  under 
the  influence  of  drink. 

Mr,  Stansfeld. 

8220.  What  I  understand  you  to  eay  is,  that 
you  have  seen  women  coming  out  of  the  exami- 
nation room  under  the  influence  of  drink  ? — I 
have  repeatedly. 

8221.  So  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  you 
have  told  us  already  that  it  is  your  duty  to  visit 
them  amongst  others  of  the  extremely  poor  and 
neglected ;  I  ask  you  what  have  you  found  to 
be  the  effect  of  this  system  of  the  Acts  and  of 
the  compulsory  periodical  examination  and  regis- 
tration upon  their  minds  and  hearts  ? — No  one 
could  visit  in  Warwick-street  any  individual  but 
what  would  exclaim  against  the  Acts  on  account 
of  the  immoral  behaviour  of  the  women. 

8222.  Do  you  find  women  of  that  class  harder 
to  redeem  now  than  they  were  when  the  Acts 
had  been  less  time  in  operation?— -Very  much 
so. 

8223.  Do  you  find  those  who  have  been  a  con- 
siderable period  on  the  register  increasingly 
difficult  to  redeem  ? — Quite  so. 

8224.  With  regard  to  the  numbers  on  the 
register,  is  it  your  conviction,  and  is  it,  I  may 
say,  a  matter  of  knowledge  with  you,  that  all 
the  prostitutes  of  Woolwich  do  not  find  their 
names  on  the  register  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of 
that. 

8225.  One  of  the  questions  before  us  is, 
whether  the  system  of  registration  and  examina- 
tion acts  only  as  a  deterrent,  or  whether  it  does 
not  also  act  in  the  direction  of  forcing  young 
girls,  who  might  otherwiBC  be  saved,  upon  the 
register,  and  upon  the  streets ;  can  you  give  us 
any  illustration  from  your  own  knowledge  of  its 
working  in  that  unfavourable  sense  ? — I  could 
give  you  an  instance  of  a  girl,  who  was  not  quite 
15,  who  was  decoyed  into  the  barracks  ;  I  think 
it  was  on  a  Sunday  night. 

8226.  When  was  this? — If  you  will  allow  me 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 
to  refer  to  my  annual  report  to  the  society,  I 
have   there   the   case   stated,   and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  be  allowed  to  read  that  case.     It  is 
the  case  of  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Rogers. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8227.  I  presume  you  are  going  to  state  a  fact 
which  is  mentioned  in  your  report  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

8228.  What  was  the  date  of  that  report?— It 
was  in  1875. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8229.  Did  you  find  that  girl  in  a  brothel  ? — 
No  ;  not  this  case  that  I  am  referring  to. 

8230.  It  was  a  case  that  came  under  your  own 
knowledge  ? — ^Yes,  under  my  own  knowledge. 

8231.  Willyouread  the  report? — "  Mrs.Rogers 
I  found  in  sad  trouble.  She  began  to  weep  as 
she  told  me  that  on  Sunday  night  her  daughter 
had  been  enticed  into  the  barracks,  and  remained 
all  night  with  a  soldier ;  the  next  day  the  police 
who  has  charge  of  the  girls  heard  of  it,  and  met 
her  as  she  was  returning  from  taking  the  younger 
children  to  school,  and  got  her  to  sign  a  paper. 
She  afterwards  told  me  she  did  not  know  what 
was  on  the  paper.  At  all  events,  this  child,  who 
is  not  yet  15  years  of  age,  was  taken  away  and 
examined  by  a  doctor  on  Tuesday,  that  is,  two 
days  afterwards.  I  may  further  state  that  the 
father  of  tlie  girl,  who  works  in  the  Ai'senal, 
told  me  he  never  knew  anj-thing  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  police  until  after  they  had  way- 
laid his  child,  and  taken  her  to  the  inspection. 
Poor  man  !  he  wept  like  a  child,  and  I  felt  I 
could  weep  with  him.  I  set  out  with  him  to  try 
and  find  her.  After  two  days  I  found  her  in 
a  brothel  in  Cannon-row.  She  said  she  was 
ashamed  to  return  home  after  she  had  been  to 
the  inspection.  I  may  further  state,  after  this 
she  refused  to  go  to  be  examined.  For  this 
offence  she  was  sent  to  prison ;  she  is  out  again, 
and  the  other  day  the  inspector  who  has  charge 
of  the  Government  prostitutes  told  me  with 
appareut  triumph  that  she  was  now  in  the  Lock 
Hospital.  Poor  dear  child!  my  prayers  shall 
ascend  to  heaven  on  her  behalf.  One  of  the 
neighbours  told  me,  before  this  affair,  she  was  a 
good  girl,  used  to  attend  her  Sunday  school. 
She  is  now  a  registered  Government  common 
prostitute." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8232.  Who  was  the  Government  inspector  who 
told  you  with  an  air  of  triumph  that  she  was  in 
the  Lock  Hospital? — I  do  not  know  his  name.  He 
was  the  inspector.  The  girls  call  him  "  Uncle." 
That  is  the  only  name  I  know  him  by. 

Chairman. 

8233.  Is  he  still  in  Woolwich  ?— I  believe  so. 
He  is  a  very  tall  man. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8234.   Could  you  identify  him  ? — Yes. 
0.44. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

8235.  You  do  not  know  his  name  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8236.  Medical  treatment  for  disease  is  not  to  be 
had,  I  believe,  in  the  hospital  unless  a  woman 
stibjects  herself  as  a  common  prostitute  ?  —  I 
believe  not.  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  one  of 
the  police  about  a  woman  who  was  diseased,  and 
he  said  that  he  did  not  know  her  as  a  common 
prostitute,  and  therefore  nothing  could  be  done 
with  her. 

8237.  Of  course  if  she  had  signed  the  volun- 
tary submission  she  would  have  been  admitted  ? 
— Yes,  she  would  have  been  admitted  at  once. 
I  thought  it  advisable  for  the  jJoliceman  not  to  see 
her  for  fear  he  might  compel  her  to  go  on  the 
register. 

»238.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  TufBeld  some  weeks  ago? — Part 
of  it  only. 

8239.  Did  you  hear  his  statement  in  answer 
to  Question  4391  :  Do  you  know  where  the 
present  examination  room  is?  Mr.  Tuflfield's 
answer  is  :  It  is  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Although  I  have  gone  to  and  fro  there 
very,  very  often,  I  have  never  seen  them.  What 
was  the  street  that  it  was  held  in  ? —  St.  Mary- 
street.  Is  the  examination  room  in  St.  Mary- 
street  ? — For  the  last  10  years,  I  believe,  it  has 
been  in  King-street. 

8240.  There  is  only  one  examination  room,  is 
there  ? — Only  one. 

8241.  Are  King-street  and  St.  Mary-street 
contiguous  ? — No  ;  St.  Mary-street  runs  across 
King-street. 

8242.  Where  is  the  present  place  ?—  In  King- 
street. 

8243.  Where  is  the  house  in  King-street  ? — 
It  is  next  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Steward's,  the  late 
examining  surgeon. 

8244.  Would  the  examination  room  give  upon 
the  street,  that  is  to  say,  does  the  window  of  the 
examination  room  look  out  upon  King-street? — 
Yes. 

8245.  Can  what  happens  in  that  examination 
room  be  seen  by  passers  by? — Yes,  quite 
plainly. 

8246.  To  what  extent  am  I  to  understand 
that  statement  ? — You  can  see  the  girls  go  up 
the  steps  and  get  on  a  chair,  and  see  the  doctor 
with  his  head  between  their  legs,  and  all  ex- 
posed. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinch. 

8247.  From  the  outside  ?— Yes.  . 

8248.  Have  you  seen  them? — I  have  seen 
them. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8249.  Had  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
what  went  on  inside  the  examination  room  could  be 
observed  outside  and  had  attracted  attention? — 
It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  observed  people 
staring  there.  One  day  I  saw  two  soldiers  stand- 
ing and  laughing  there,  and  looking  up  through 
the  windows  of  the  examination  room.  My 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  went,  and  there,  to 
my  liorror   and   astonishment,   I  saw    that  you 
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Mr.  Stanfseld — continued, 
could  see  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the 
examination  room. 

8250.  Is  there  no  blind  to  the  window  ? — 
There  is  a  hair  blind  ;  but  when  the  curtain  is 
drawn  above,  there  is  a  buff  curtain  above  the 
hair  blind,  and  when  that  is  drawn  up,  the 
window  is  low  down  near  the  floor ;  you  can  see 
into  the  room. 

8251.  Is  it  on  the  first  floor  ?— Yes,  on  the 
first  floor.  You  can  see  right  through  the  hair 
blind,  and  see  everything  that  is  carried  on  in 
the  examinaiion  room. 

8252  Then  you  mean  that  it  depends  upon 
whether  this  buff  blind  is  drawn  up  in  order  to 
admit  sufficient  light  upon  the  chair  or  table  ; 
whatever  the  apparatus  may  be,  it  depends  upon 
this,  whether  you  can  see  distinctly  through  the 
hair  blind  or  not? — If  the  buff  blind  is  not 
drawn  up,  you  merely  see  the  girls  pass  through, 
and  get  as  far  as  the  steps ;  but  you  can  see  no 
further. 

8253.  When  the  buff  blind  is  drawn  up  can 
you  see  ? — Then  you  can  see  everything  that 
is  going  on ;  the  light  seems  to  throw  it  into  the 
street. 

8254.  You  literally  see  the  examination? — 
Yeg,  you  can  literally  see  the  examination. 

8255.  Do  you  see  the  person  of  the  woman  ? 
— Yes.  There  was  a  gentleman  with  me  when  I 
pointed  it  out.  I  thought  I  must  have  somebody 
to  see  as  well  as  myself.  I  spoke  to  one  gen- 
tleman, and  asked  him  to  look,  and  he  did  so  ; 
and  he  promised  to  come  as  a  witness  if  it  is 
necessary. 

8256. 'Who  is  that  gentleman  ?— Mr.  Smith. 

8257.  What  is  he? — He  is  something  connected 
with  the  rescue  of  fallen  women.  We  were 
going  to  have  a  midnight  meeting  when  he  saw 
what  I  saw.  We  were  distributing  tickets  for 
the  midnight  meeting,  and  I  asked  him  to  stand 
and  look  through  the  window. 

8258.  Was  that  on  another  occasion? — It  was 
on  the  28th  of  this  last  June. 

8259.  On  a  previous  day  you  had  seen  those 
things  yourself? — Yes. 

8260.  On  the  28th  June  you  went  with  Mr. 
Smith ;  what  did  you  see  theu  ? — First  of  all 
there  was  a  youth  of  about  15  who  was  looking 
in  at  the  window. 

8261.  From  the  other  side  of  the  street? — 
Yes,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where 
you  can  look  right  into  the  window.  Next,  there 
were  four  youths  came  up  and  arranged  them- 
selves on  the  pavement,  and  they  stood  looking 
till  Mr.  tSmith  and  I  came  up,  and  then  they 
went  away.  _  I  kept  my  back  to  the  window, 
and  directed  Mr.  Smith  where  to  look.  As  each 
succeeding  girl  came  up,  he  said,  "  Now  she  is 
coming,  and  getting  up  on  the  chair,"  and  I 
turned  round,  and  we  both  saw  what  was  goins 
on  there. 

8262.  Tell  me  what  you  saw?— I  saw  the 
women  pull  up  their  clothes,  and  they  were 
examined.  One  woman  had  no  drawers  on,  and 
every  bit  of  her  person  could  be  seen  through 
the  window. 

S2()3.  You  mean  that  this  could  be  seen 
through  the  hair  blind,  the  buff  blind  being 
drawn  up  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Slansfeld — continued. 

8264.  By  the  "first  floor  "you  do  not  mean 
the  ground  floor,  do  you  ? — No,  the  first  floor. 

SiQ[>.  The  room  on  the  ground  floor  beino-  a 
low-pitched  room,  this  room  was  on  the  first 
floor  ? — Yes. 

8266.  On  the  part  of  the  young  men  and 
boys  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  have  you 
ever  heard  them  use  such  expressions  as  this,  in- 
dicative of  the  examination,  "  You  will  see  some- 
thing there  worth  your  seeing"? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  have.  I  have  heard  rude  remarks  made 
to  children  by  prostitutes  as  they  came  to  be 
examined. 

8267.  Are  there  private  houses  immediately 
facing  this  examination  room  ?  —  Yes,  there 
are. 

8268.  Is  there  a  national  school  in  the  same 
street  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  national  school. 

8269.  Which  side  of  the  street  is  the  national 
school? — The  opposite  side  to  the  examination 
room. 

8270.  Is  there  a  private  school  for  boys  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street? — Yes,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street,  a  little  lower  down. 

8271.  What  time  of  the  day  are  the  exami- 
nalions? — The  bulk  of  the  girls  come  there  be- 
tween 12  and  1. 

8272.  And  they  leave  about  what  time  ? — 
They  leave  immediately,  almost. 

8273.  Therefore  they  are  coining  and  going 
between  12  and  1  ?— Yes. 

8274.  That  is  precisely  the  time,  is  it  not,  that 
you  think  the  children  are  coming  and  going  to 
and  from  the  school  ? — Yes,  it  is.  I  have  seen 
numbers  of  childj'en,  who  are  naturally  inquisi- 
tive, stand  and  watch  those  gay  dressed  women 
coming  out. 

8275.  Do  any  of  these  women  ever  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  the  possibility  of  being  seen 
there  ? — One  came  one  day  and  said,  "  I  suppose 
you  can  see  what  is  going  on  there." 

8276.  Do  they  ever  meet  you  in  that  street  ? 
— Yes.  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  girls  that 
was  examined  evidently  saw  us  from  the  chair, 
for  she  attempted  to  put  her  clothes  down,  but 
the  doctor  pulled  them  up  again. 

8277.  To  come  to  another  subject;  I  will  ask 
you  whether,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  in  conse- 
quence of  your  last  examination  before  the 
Committee,  you,  have  been  subjected  to  any 
annoyance  in  W^oolwich  ? — I  was  yesterday. 

8278^  Will  you  describe  what  happened? — 
As  I  was  going  down  Cannon-row,  the  street 
where  the  brothels  are,  a  number  of  girls  ran 
after  me  and  surrounded  me,  and  one  of  them,  of 
the  name  of  Davis,  attempted  to  strike  me,  and 
said,  "  You  have  been  up  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  telling  all  about  us  girls,  and  you 
want  to  do  away  with  us."  I  was  rather 
staggered,  for  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  anything 
on  that  subject.  I  saw  that  the  crowd  would 
increase,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  move 
away. 

8li79.  Did  you  try  to  address  them  before  you 
moved  away  ? — I  tried,  but  they  said,  "  We 
want  none  of  your  lies ;  our  inspector  has  told 
us  all  about  it."' 

S280.  And  those  women  told  you  that  their 
inspector  had  informed  them  that  you  had  been 
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Mr.  Stansfdd — continued, 
belbre  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
trying  to   do    away  with  them  ? — They  did  not 
mention  the  Committee;  they  said,  "  before  the 
House  of  Commons." 

8281.  I  suppose  they  made  a  number  of 
pergonal  observations,  hardly  fit  for  ears  polite? 
— Yes,  they  called  me  every  kind  of  name  that 
wa^  bad. 

8"2S2.  What  steps  did  you  take  ? — I  imme- 
diately went  to  the  local  police  station,  and  told 
the  Serjeant,  who  took  my  address  down,  that  I 
had  been  annoyed  by  the  police  inspector  setting 
those  girls  upon  me.  He  begged  me  to  see  Mr.  Bull. 

82S3.  Who  is  Mr.  Bull  ?— He  told  me  that 
was  the  inspector.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
the  man  that  set  them  on. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8284.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  annoyed  by 
tlie  inspector  setting  those  girls  on? — Yes.  I 
told  hiui  that ;  I  inferred  that  from  their  stating 
that  he  had  informed  them  of  it,  and  that  from 
that  incident  the  annoyance.  The  serjeant  re- 
quested me  to  try  and  see  Mr.  Bull.  .[  went  to 
the  Arsenal,  where  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  offices  are,  to  see  the  inspector. 

8285.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  told  that  Mr. 
Bull  was  the  inspector? — Yes.  I  went  there, 
but  he  was  not  in  his  office  then.  I  saw  a  local 
inspector,  who  I  considered  to  be  the  head  in- 
spector, and  I  informed  him  of  my  business. 

8286.  Was  the  man  that  you  spoke  to  a 
superior  officer,  or  was  he  in  a  policeman's  uni- 
form ? — He  was  in  an  inspector's  uniform. 

8287.  Then  he  would  not  be  the  Contagious 
Diseases  inspector? — No.  He  told  me,  if  I  would 
come  at  3.30,  I  should  be  able  to  see  Mr. Bull. 

8288.  Did  you  see  him  at  3.30?— I  went  at 
3.30,  that  was  yesterday,  but  he  was  not  there. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued. 
Then  I  thought  I  had  better  go  and  visit  another 
part  of  the  town,  some  distance  from  Cannon- 
row,  and  as  I  was  passing  a  brothel  a  number  of 
girls  shouted  out,  "  We  want  to  see  you."  I 
stopped,  and  went  to  the  brothel  door. 

8289.  Where  was  that? — In  Martyr's-passage. 
They  said,  "  You  have  been  saying  pretty  things 
about  us  up  at  the  House  of  Comni:>ns"  I  said, 
"  What  do  you  mean?  "  The  girls  then  began 
to  speak,  and  said,  "  Why  our  inspector  has  this 
veiy  morning  stood  just  where  you  are  standing, 
and  has  told  us  all  about  what  you  have  said  at 
the  House  of  Commons  about  us  girls  pulling  up 
our  clothes,  and  carrying  on."  One  of  the  girls 
that  was  at  the  door,  more  violent  than  any,  was 
a  girl  whom  I  had  seen  twice  expose  herself  in 
the  streets. 

Mr.  Stansfdd. 

8290.  They  showed  signs  of  considerable  re- 
sentment ? — They  were  very  angry.  In  fact,  I 
could  see  by  their  manner  that  there  is  some- 
thing waiting  for  me  that  I  shall  not  like.  In 
fact,  when  the  vicious  men  get  hold  of  the  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  other  people  who  are  favourable 
to  the  Acts,  I  consider  that  I  shall  be  in  danger. 

8291.  At  this  moment,  in  consequence  of 
what  happened  at  Woolwich  yesterday,  do  you 
consider  that  you  are  in  danger  of  a  personal 
attack  ? — I  do.  In  fact,  I  question  whether  I 
might  not  say  that  I  am  in  danger  of  my  life. 

8:^92.  They  showed  such  resentment  against 
you  ;  judging  from  the  evidence  of  their  resent- 
ment, and  from  the  character  of  the  women  of 
the  locality,  and  of  the  men  who  live  in  the 
brothels,  their  companions  in  the  brothels  (I  do 
not  mean  those  who  consort  with  them),  that  you 
consider  that  you  are  in  danger  of  outrage,  and 
possibly  of  bodily  injury  ?— Quite  so. 


Mr.  John  Bull,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8293.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  Inspector  for  the 
Woolwich  District,  acting  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  ? — I  am. 

8294.  Is  there  any  inspector  besides  yourself 
in  that  district  ? — No. 

8295.  What  officers  have  you  under  you?  — 
Three  constables. 

8296.  None  of  them,  I  believe,  are  inspectors 
but  yourself.^ — None. 

8297.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
ness, did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

8298.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  set  the  prostitutes 
of  Woolwich,  or  any  of  them,  upon  Mr.  Krause, 
in  consequence  of,  or  after,  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  here  ? — I  have  spoken  to  no  prostitute 
or  female  in  Woolwich  upon  the  subject. 

8299.  Then  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  true  that  you  informed  the  prostitutes 
of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Krause  ? — It  is 
perfectly  untrue. 

8300.  Is  it  also  perfectly  untrue,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Krause,  that  you  set  those  prostitutes  upon 
him  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 

8301.  Is  it  true  that  your  inspector  told  them 
all  about  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

8302.  You  did  not  tell  xhem  anything  on  the 
subject  ? — No  ;  I  communicated  with  no  female 
whatever,  or  with  any  of  them. 

8303.  You  hear  what  he  said  at  the  police 
office,  that  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  inspector 
setting  the  girls  of  Woolwich  upon  him  ;  is  it  a 
fact  that  you  set  those  girls  upon  him  in  any 
way  ? — It  is  not  the  fact. 

8304.  You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Krause,  have 
you,  or  spoken  to  him  since  he  gave  his  evidence? 
— I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Krause  in  my  life. 

8305.  Where  were  you  at  3.30  ? — On  my  way 
to  the  Royal  Arsenal.  I  was  there  at  25  minutes 
to  four. 

8306.  Did  you  hear  that  he   had  called?—! 
was  informed  the  moment   I  got  to  the  Arsenal ' 
that  he  had  been  there,  and  I  looked  outside,  and 
I  could  not  see  him. 

8307.  I  ask  you  is  the  statement  which  is  put 
into    the  mouth  of  one    of   those  girls  by    Mr. 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  — continued. 

Krause  true  or  not,  60  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 
— Certainly  not  true. 

8308.  I  understand  you  to  adhere  to  your 
statement  that  you  have  not  had  any  com- 
munication with  any  of  those  girls  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Krause's  evidence? — None  what- 
ever. 

8309.  You  said  that  you  have  three  police 
constables  under  you;  are  you  aware  whether 
they  have  made  any  statements  of  that  kind  to 
those  girls  ? — I  questioned  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject when  I  heard  what  Mr.  Krause  wanted  to 
speak  to  me  upon,  and  they  totally  denied  ever 
speaking  to  any  woman  upon  the  subject  what- 
ever. 

8310.  And  those  men,  if  the  Committee  think 
fit,  might  be  brought  up  here  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

8311.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Krause  had 
been  at  the  office  in  the  morning  to  call  upon 
you  ?- — No,  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  25  minutes 
to  four. 

8312.  And  did  not  one  of  your  officers  there 
tell  you  that  he  had  told  him  that  he  would  be 
there  at  half-past  three  ? — My  duties  did  not 
take  me  to  the  Arsenal,  and  consequently  I  had 
not  been  informed. 

8313.  Had  you  not  been  there  that  day  until 
then!'' — Yes,  early  in  the  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

8314.  You  did  not  hear  whether  Mr.  Krause 
had  been  there  before  that  time  ? — No. 

8315.  When  you  were  there  at  25  minutes  to 
four,you  heard  what  his  business  was?— Yes. 

8316.  You  heard  what  he  had  said  that  people 
had  said  you  had  said?— Yes. 

8317.  Did  you  make  any  endeavour  to  see 
Mr.  Krause,  and  see  what  he  had  to  say  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

8318.  May  I  ask  why  you  did  not? — Because 
Mr.  Krause  knew  where  to  find  me,  and  I  did 
not  know  where  to  find  him. 

8319.  Did  it  not  strike  you  that  you  might 
have  written  to  him  to  say  that  it  was  an  un- 
founded charge,  but  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  either  there  or  anywhere  else  ? — Had  I 
written,  it  would  have  had  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  form,  and  that  would  have  been  too 
long. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8320.  Did  you  know  his  address  ? — 1  did  not. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

8321.  You  could  find  out,  I  suppose  ? — Yes' 
certainly  I  could. 

8322.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  send 
an  officer  to  tell  him  that  you  would  see  him  if 
he  would  come  to  the  office? — Yes.  I  could  have 
seen  him. 

8323.  Have  you  been  in  Martyr's  Passage 
since  he  called  upon  you  ? — I  have  not  been  in 
Martyr's  Passage  for  a  week. 

8324.  Then  it  would  not  have  been  you  who 
said  this,  because  you  were  not  there  ? — No,  I 
am  positive  it  was  not  me. 

8325.  "Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Krause 
was  examined  here  before  'I — No. 


Mr.  Hopwood— coTitvautA. 

8326.  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  that  he  gave  ? — I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  ;  I  have  not  had  one.  1  have  seen 
it. 

8327.  Where  have  you  seen  it  ? — I  have  seen 
it  intrusted  to  my  superintendent. 

8328.  Who  is  your  superiufendent  ? — Mr. 
Hindes. 

8329.  Did  you  observe  that  Mr.  Krause  had 
said  this  about  the  pulling  up  of  clothes,  and  so 
on? — Yes,  I  saw  his  evidence. 

8330.  Did  your  other  officers  see  the  evidence? 
—No. 

8331.  Did  the  superintendent  inform  either  of 
them  what  had  been  said? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

8332.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  who  has  a 
copy  of  this  evidence  in  Woolwich  ? — I  have  seen 
no  other  copy  but  this  one  that  I  am  alluding  to; 
nor  do  I  know  anyone  who  has  one. 

8333.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  Is  the  sole 
copy  of  the  evidence  which  has  reached  Wool- 
wich?— So  far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

8334.  Does  Mr.  Hindes  live  in  Woolwich  ?— 
Yes. 

8335.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? — He  is  in  this 
room  now. 

Mr.  Osborjie  Morgan. 

8336.  What  is  Mr.  Hindes'  position  ?— Mr. 
Hindes  is  superintendent  of  the  dockyard  police, 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts. 

Mr.  Staiisfeld. 

8337.  Mr.  Hindes  is  head  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  police,  is  he  ? — Yes. 

8338.  And  you  are  second  to  Mr.  Hindes  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

8339.  When  did  you  see  this  evidence  in  Mr. 
Hindes'  possession ;  was  it  last  week  ? — No,  I 
think  it  was  last  Monday  ;  this  week. 

8340.  Where  did  you  see  it  ?— In  Mr.  Hindes' 
office. 

8341.  Did  you  talk  with  him  over  it? — -I  did. 

8342.  I  mean  as  to  the  statement  about  the 
indecency  of  the  girls  near  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

8343.  W^as  there  any  order  given  for  inquiry 
as  to  whether  that  evidence  was  true  or  not  by 
you  or  by  Mr.  Hindes?— It  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  me  and  my  superintendent, 
who  said  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  gained  some 
knowlege  with  regard  to  the  allegation  of  Mr. 
Krause's. 

8344.  Did  you  set  yourself  to  gain  anj^  know- 
ledge ? —  I  spoke  to  one  or  two  private  in- 
dividuals. 

8345.  Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  one 
of  them? — Yes,  I  could  give  you  the  names: 
Mr.  Darling  is  one, 

8346.  What  is  he? — Mr.  Darling  is  a  me- 
chanic. 

8347.  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  police  ? 
— Nothing. 

8348.  A  mechanic  in  work,  or  out  of  work? — 
In  work. 

8349.  And  you  spoke  to  him ;  why  did  you 

speak 
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Mr.  Hopioood — continued, 
speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him  because  he  was  a 
resident  in  King-street. 

8350.  Whom  else  did  you  speak  to  ? — I  spoke 
to  a  sliopkeeper  in  King-street. 

8.S51.  What  was  his  name? — Mr.  Tborough- 
good. 

8352.  What  did  you  say  ;  did  you  speak  to 
him  about  this  evidence  ? — I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  him  about  the  evidence.  I  asked  him, 
"  Have  you  noticed  any  indecent  behaviour  witli 
the  women  ?"    ■ 

8353.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  somebody  had 
been  saying  that  there  had  been  indecent  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  women  ? — I  told  him  that 
there  had  been  an  accusation  made,  but  I  did 
not  say  by  whom. 

8354.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

8355.  I  suppose  Mr.  Krause  is  pretty  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

8356.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  say  to 
either  of  those  persons,  "  Mr.  Krause  has  been 
saying  this " ;  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  did 
wrong,  if  you  did  ? — Mr.  Krause's  name  might 
have  cropped  up,  but  I  did  not  put  it  in  that 
way,  tliat  Mr.  Krause  had  said  that  the  conduct 
of  the  girls  was  indecent.  I  was  merely  elicit- 
ing' information. 

8357.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Krause  was  the 
source  of  the  statement  iu  any  way  ? — -I  did 
not. 

8358.  How  did  his  name  crop  up,  if  it  was  not 
for  that  jiurpose  ? — Because  Mr.  Krause  con- 
tinually being  in  that  street,  his  examination  has 
naturally  been  the  subject  of  conversation. 

8359.  He  has  been  there,  has  he  ? — Yes,  to 
the  knowledge  of  everyone. 

8360.  How  would  a  conversation  with  a  re- 
spectable shopkeeper,  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act,  be  natural;  I  do  not 
understand  that? — All  I  required  to  know  was, 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  wiis  made  ;  because,  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  it,  it  was  beyond  my  knowledge. 

8361.  How  did  his  name  crop  up? — It  cropped 
up  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

8362.  Who  mentioned  it  ? — I  cannot  say  who 
mentioned  it  first. 

8363.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  tliat  you 
did  not  mention  his  name  ? — I  did  not  mention 
his  name  until  his  name  came  up. 

8364.  If  his  name  came  up,  it  was  not  you 
who  mentioned  it  ? — I  cannot  say  for  certain 
who  mentioned  it,  or  whether  it  was  mentioned  ; 
it  may  have  been  by  the  person  I  was  address- 
ing. 

8365.  Then  you  are  not  sure  that  you  did  not 
mention  liis  name  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

8366.  As  to  this  shopkeeper ;  what  is  he  ? — 
He  is  a  pork  butcher. 

8367.  What  is  your  special  connection  with 
him  with  regai'd  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — No  connection  whatever. 

8368.  How  did  you  go  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  matter  ? — Simply  because  he 
was  there  within  sight  of  the  examination-room, 
and  lie  would  be  a  person  who  was  most  likely 
to  give  me  information  if  anything  happened. 

8369.  The  examination-room  in  Woolwich  is 
not  in  St.  Mary-street,  but  in  King-street? — 
Yes. 

0.44. 


Mr.  Hopwood — continued. 

8370.  As  to  the  mechanic ;  where  does  he 
live? — He  lives  exactly  opposite  the  examina- 
tion-house. 

8371.  Then  you  confined  your  inquiries  to  the 
examination-room  in  that  street,  did  you  ? — 
Yes. 

8372.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the 
locality  which  Mr.  Krause  mentioned  that  he 
saw  this  indecency  in;  I  do  not  think  it  was? — 
I  think  so. 

8373.  Actually  in  that  street? — Yes,  in  King- 
street. 

8374.  Did  vou  mention  it  to  anybody  else? — 
No.  y 

8375.  Were  you  content  with  those  two  in- 
quiries about  the  indecency  ? — I  was  content 
with  that,  and  also  with  inquiring  of  the  local 
police  if  they  had  had  any  complaints  from  the 
inhabitants. 

8376.  Then  j'Ou  informed  the  local  police  what 
was  being  said  about  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

8377.  Did  vou  mention  to  them  who  had  said 
it  ?— I  think  I  did. 

Mr.   William  Fowler. 

8378.  How  m.any  police  did  you  speak  to 
about  it  ? — I  spoke  to  the  inspector. 

8379.  Not  to  any  constable  ? — Not  to  any 
constables  beyond  my  own  constables. 

8380.  You  spoke  to  the  insjjector  of  the  local 
police  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  StansJ'eld. 

8381.  Your  evidence  is  to  my  mind  satisfac- 
tory, that  you  are  not  the  mnu  who  made  this 
statement  to  the  prostitutes.  But  you  do  not,  I 
suppose,  disbelieve  Mr.  Krause's  statement  of 
the  fact  that  those  remarks  were  made  to  him 
yesterday  by  the  i:)rostitutes  in  Woolwich  ? — No. 

8382.  You  know  those  women,  of  course;  it 
is  partly  your  duty  and  function  to  do  so  ? — 
Yes. 

8383.  Can  you  suggest  how  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  which  induced  them  to  address  Mr. 
Krause  in  that  way,  and  why  they  brought  in 
the  name  of  their  inspector  ? — It  is  just  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  one  of  my  men 
may  have  been  called  an  inspector ;  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  many  of  the  women 
call  the  whole  of  the  men  under  my  control  "  in- 
spectors." 

8384.  Then  one  of  your  men  may  have  said 
something  to  these  women  ? — It  is  possible. 

8385.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  asked 
them  whether  they  had? — So  I  did,  and  they 
denied  it. 

8386.  Then,  if  they  deny  it,  do  I  correctly 
gather  you  as  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
believable  and  not  credible  that  those  women 
would  have  made  this  statement  without  any 
foundation  whatever  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

8387.  They  could  not  have  invented  it ;  some- 
thing must  have  been  said  to  them  ? — They  must 
have  been  informed,  certainly,  by  some  one. 

8388.  And  by  some  one  whom  they  called  "  our 
inspector  "  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  William  Fowler. 

8389.  Would  they  be  likely  to  hear  it  from  the 
local  police  inspector  ? — I  should  doubt  it. 

3  H  8390.  But 
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Mv.  Bull. 


\^C()ntinued. 


Mr.  Stanxfeld. 

8390.  But  they  would  not  call  the  local  police- 
man "  our  inspector,"  would  they  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  would. 

8391.  Then  those  statements,  if  I  remember 
rightly  Mr.  Krause's  evidence,  he  said  were 
made  by  two  different  sets  of  women,  the  one  in 
Cannon-row  and  the  other  in  Martyr's-passage,  at 
two  different  times  of  the  day  ;  Cannon-row  and 
Martyr's-passage  are  far  apart,  are  they  not  ? — 
Half-a-miie. 

8392.  Therefore,  so  far  as  we  have  it  at  pre- 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
sent,  the  woman  obtained  a  knowledge  from 
some  one  of  the  kind  of  evidence  which  Mr. 
Krause  had  given,  and  they  called  that  some  one 
"  our  inspector  ;  "  I  suppose  you  cannot  carry  it 
further  than  that  ? — No. 

8393.  All  that  you  say  is  that  you  are  not 
responsible  for  it  ? — That  is  all. 

8394.  Is  it  possible  that  the  women  might  call 
the  surgeon  "our  inspector"  ? — No,  they  would 
not  do  that. 


Mr.  Thcmas  Edwin  Hindes,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8395.  You  are  the  Superintendent,  are  you  not, 
of  the  Dockyard  police,  chargeable  ^'5ith  the 
administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
at  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

8396.  Mr.  Bull  is  an  inspector  serving  under 
you,  in  charge  of  the  Woolwich  district? — Yes. 

8397.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  which  has 
just  been  given  by  Mr.  Krause? — Yes,  I  have. 

8398.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  ever  informed  the 
prostitutes  of  Woolwich,  or  any  of  them,  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Krause  before  this  Committee  ? — Certainly 
not. 

8399.  You  never  had  any  communication  with 
them  ? — None  whatever. 

8400.  Then  if  it  is  suggested  that  you  informed 
the  prostitutes,  or  any  of  them,  of  Mr.  Krause's 
evidence,  that  statement,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, is  false? — Utterly  false. 

8401.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  yesterday  morning 
told  those  prostitutes,  or  any  of  them,  what  Mr. 
Krause  had  said  as  to  their  pulling  up  their 
clothes,  and  acting  in  an  indecent  manner  ? — 
Quite  untrue. 

8402.  You  never  had  any  such  communication 
with  them  ? — No,  I  never  did  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

8403.  Y"ou  are  the  superintendent,  I  believe  ? 
—Yes. 

8404.  No  one  would  call  you  an  "inspector  "? 
—I  should  think  not ;  but  I  have  been  called 
"  inspector  "  sometimes,  but  it  is  no  offence. 

8405.  Perhaps  you  may  have  been  once  an 
"  inspector,"  before  you  were  promoted  to  your 
present  rank  ? — I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  ;  I 
have  gone  through  all  the  grades  up  to  superin- 
tendent. People  might  call  a  sujDerintendent  an 
inspector  thi-ough  ignorance. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8406.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject  upon  which  I  put  a  question  or  two  to 
Mr.  Bull;  can  you  suggest  how  the  prostitutes 
in  Martyr's-passage  and  Cannon-row  were  in- 
formed, and  by  whom  they  were  informed,  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Krause? — 
I  am  unable,  except  inat  I  believe  this  is  an  open 
court,  and  that  several  persons  are  standing 
behind  who  are  interested  in  the  repeal,  or  other- 
wise,  of  these  Acts ;    and  the   information  may 


Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
have  been  conveyed  from  some  other  source  than 
the  police. 

8407.  Can  you  carry  your  suggestion  further 
on,  and  say  who  the  women  said  was  "  our  in- 
spector that  informed  us"? — I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  inspector  ;  he  has  answered  for 
himself,  and  I  have  answered  for  myself.  There 
are  three  other  officers  who  are  employed  under 
him  ;  they  are  constables. 

8408.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Bull,  that  the 
women  might  not  improbably  call  those  con- 
stables "inspectors"? — I  do  not  think  they 
would.  Two  of  the  men  have  not  been  in  the 
district  very  long;  the  third  one,  named  Gibson, 
has  been  there  for  some  years,  and  he  is  generally, 
I  believe,  called  "  Uncle  "  by  the  girls. 

8409.  You  said  that  this  Committee-room  was 
an  open  court,  in  which  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  repeal  of  those  Acts  or  otherwise 
appear ;  do  you  suggest  that  the  information 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  those  women  by 
persons  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts? — I 
think  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility ;  I  do 
not  insinuate  that  they  may  have  done  so. 

8410.  Do  you  think  it  is  within  the  range  of 
probability? — I  do  not  think  you  should  perhaps 
question  me  quite  as  far  as  that.  I  should  not 
like  to  make  an  answer  that  would  reflect  upon 
them,  but  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
They  are  here  like  ourselves ;  we  are  here  as  a 
matter  of  duty. 

8411.  But  the  information  conveyed  to  these 
women  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  condition  of 
great  irritation  and  indignation  against  Mr. 
Krause  ;  is  it  likely  that  persons  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts  would  have  conveyed  informa- 
tion likely  to  produce  that  effect  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8412.  Have  you  spoken  to  any  of  those  three 
constables  upon  this  subject? — I  have  not.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  inspector,  not  to  the  con- 
stables. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8413.  At  any  rate,  I  infer  from  what  you  have 
said  that  in  your  mind  it  is  clear  that  some  one  has 
conveyed  this  information  to  the  prostitutes  in 
Cannon-row  and  Martyr's-passage  ? — It  certainly 
does  seem  possible. 

8414.  And 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued. 

8414.  And  that  "  some  one  "  it  appears  they 
called  "  our  inspector  "  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  that ;  it  is  so  very  easy  for  a  person  to  mistake 
a  man's  position. 

8415.  Mr.  Krause  said  it  was  someone  whom 
the  woman  called  "  our  inspector  ;"  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  to  doubt  that  the  women  used  that 
expression? — I  think  they  may  have  used  the 
expression,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  one 
of  our  officers  would  condescend  to  go  into  a 
matter  of  that  description  with  them. 

Mr.  Cuvendish  Bentinck. 

8416.  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  an  open  Com- 
mittee ? — I  believe  it  is. 

8417.  And  that  any  of  the  evidence  given 
here  may  be  repeated  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

8418.  Does  any  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
Mr.  Krause's  examination  appear  in  any  local 
paper  in  Woolwich  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Chairman. 

8419.  You  communicated  with  Inspector  Bull 
as  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Krause  ? — I  did ;  that  is,  I  invited  him  to  my 
office  in  Woolwich  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  things  that  were  contained  in  the 
report,  and  we  had  some  conversation  about  it. 

8420.  What  was  your  object  in  connnunicating 
to  Mr.  Bull  the  matter  which  had  been  oriven  in 


Chairman — continued, 
evidence  by  Mr.  Krause ;  was  it  with  a  view  of 
seeing  that  all  such  exposures  were  prevented,  if 
possible,  in  the  future  ? — It  was  with  a  view  to 
make  some  inquiries  to  know  whether  these  state- 
ments were  founded  on  facts.  He  called  upon 
Mr.  Darling,  who  lives  directly  opposite  No.  42, 
and  he  saw  Mr.  Darling,  and  he  informed  him 
that  he  had  lived  there  for  11  years,  and  he  had 
seen  nothing  to  complain  of. 

8421.  Did  you,  yourself,  make  any  suggestion 
to  Mr.  Bull  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue 
if  it  were  true  ? — No,  only  that  he  should  call 
upon  certain  persons  in  the  street  and  know 
whether  they  could  give  any  testimony  to  bear 
out  the  assertion,  and  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  it. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

8422.  Are  there  any  constables  in  the  room 
now  ? — No. 

Mr.   W.  Fowler. 

8423.  Why  did  you  confine  your  inquiries  to 
that  particular  street? — Because  the  complaints 
referred  to  scenes  that  took  place  outside  No. 
60a,  King-street,  the  examination  house. 

8424.  I  understood  that  it  was  generally  in  the 
low  part  of  the  town,  and  not  in  that  street 
alone  ? — I  confined  myself  to  King-street. 

8425.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? — Because  the 
statement  made  had  reference  to  that  particular 
street,  with  regard  to  the  dancing  and  the  other 
indecencies,  the  pulling  up  of  the  clothes,  and  so 
on,  which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 


Mr.  William  Krause,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Oshornc  Morgan. 

8426.  You  were  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commission  in  1871,  were  you  not? — Yes. 

8427.  And  you  gave  pretty  nearly  tlie  same 
evidence  which  you  have  given  to-day,  and  when 
you  were  here  before  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it 
bore  on  the  same  strain. 

8428.  I  observe  from  the  evidence  which  you 
gave  at  that  time  that  you  appear  then  to  have 
been  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Woolwich,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them,  were  opposed  to  the  Acts,  was  not  that 
so? — Yes. 

8429.  Do  you  hold  that  opinion  still? — I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  more  intensely  opposed  to 
them  than  ever. 

8430.  Woolwich  is  in  the  borough  of  Greenwich, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8431.  Do  you  know  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Members  for  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  Mr. 
Boord  and  Baron  de  Worms,  upon  this  subject  is. 
Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  finding  out 
what  their  opinion  is  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

8432.  You  do  not  know  as  a  fact  whether  they 
are  opposed  to,  or  whether  they  are  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not. 

8433.  You  were  asked  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  "  Are  the  military  opposed  to  the 
Acts?"  and  your  answer  was,  "  Yes,  every  true 
soldier  in  the  place.      Q.  When  you  speak  of  the 
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military,  do  you  mean  officers  or  soldiers.  A. 
Officers  and  soldiers  too."  You  would  not  say 
that  now',  I  presume? — Of  course  you  know  that 
principally  what  I  have  come  across  of  late  years 
are  lads  in  the  Army. 

8434.  1  mean  the  officers  ? — The  officers  are 
very  much  opposed  to  it,  I  believe. 

8435.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  officers 
stationed  at  Woolwich,  as  a  body,  are  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts? — I  believe  the  pious 
officers  at  Woolwich  are  for  their  repeal. 

8436.  You  said  in  1871  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  are  opposed  to  the  Acts ;  do  you  really 
mean  to  maintain  now  that  that  is  the  case,  that 
not  merely  pious  officers,  but  the  officers  gener- 
ally, are  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  these  Acts? — 
I  believe  so. 

8437.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  lead- 
ing officers  who  are  in  favour  of  repeal  ? — I  do 
not  wish  to  give  names. 

8438.  Can  you  give  names? — I  decline  to 
give  them. 

8439.  You  decline  to  give  the  name  of  any 
officer  in  Woolwich  ?— Yes,  of  any  officer. 

8440.  You  decline,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
to  give  the  name  of  a  single  officer  wlio  is  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  and  yet  you  tell 
me  that  the  majority  are  m  favour  of  repeal  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

3  H  2  8441.  It 
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8441.  It  is  not  a  question  of  opinion;  it  is  a 
question  of  fact ;  and  I  ask  you,  are  the  majority 
of  the  officers  stationed  at  Woolwich  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

8442.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  or  do  you 
not  know  it ;  have  any  of  them  communicated  to 
you  their  wish  that  the  Acts  should  be  repealed, 
or  their  opinion  that  the  Acts  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed;  and,  if  so,  who  are  those  persons? — Not 
to  me.  When  I  was  in  the  Army  I  had  to  be 
very  quiet  on  these  subjects. 

8443.  You  have  been  out  of  the  Army  for  a 
good  many  years  now,  have  you  not? — Yes; 
1  will  just  repeat  one  incident,  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

8444.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  know 
of  your  own  knowledge  that  any  of  the  officers 
stationed  at  Woolwich  are  in  I'avour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  there  are  officers 
in  favour  of  the  repeal. 

8445.  Will  you  tell  me  their  natoes.  Will  you 
give  me  one  name? — Colonel  Oldfield  is  one. 

8446.  Who  is  Colonel  Oldfield ;  is  he  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment? — He  is  a  colonel  in  the 
service. 

8447.  Is  he  stationed  at  Woolwich  ? — Y^es. 

8448.  What  command  does  he  hold  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

8449.  Is  there  anybody  else  stationed  at  Wool- 
wich that  you  can  mention  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — There  is  Captain  Brown ;  he  is  very 
much  opposed  to  the  Acts. 

8450.  Is  that  the  Captain  Brown  whom  you 
mentioned  in  your  former  examination  ? — Yes  ; 
he  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

8451.  Does  he  hold  a  command  at  Woolwich  ? 
— I  can  hardly  say. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

8452.  Is  he  still  in  active  service  ? — I  cannot 
say  ;  he  lives  at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

8453.  I  want  to  know  whether,  to  your  know- 
ledge, any  officer  stationed  in  Woolwich  is  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  these  Acts,  and  you 
mention  Colonel  Oldfield,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  command  he  holds;  do  you  know  that  he  is 
stationed  in  Woolwich  ? — Y''es. 

8454.  And  you  also  know  positively  that  he  is 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  these  Acts? — I  believe 
he  is. 

8455.  You  do  not  know  it ;  and  now  with 
regard  to  Captain  Brown,  you  do  not  even  know 
that  he  has  a  command  at  Woolwich  ;  is  that  so  ? 
— Y'es,  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  is  hold- 
ing. 

8456.  Y^'ou  having  stated  to  me  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  at  Woolwich  are,  as  you 
believe,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts, 
are  actually  unable  to  point  to  a  single  person 
except  those  two  officers.  Colonel  Oldfield  and 
Captain  Brown,  as  holding  those  opinions,  as  to 
one  of  whom  you  do  not  know  what  command  he 
holds,  and  as  to  the  other,  you  do  not  know 
whether  beholds  any  command  at  all? — At  present 
1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  officers ;  of  course 
the  officers  are  continually  moving  at  W^oolwich, 
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and   since   that   evidence   was  given   they  have 
removed. 

8457.  But  you  took  upon  yourself  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  officers  were  in  favour  of  re- 
peal ?  — I  said  the  pious  officers. 

8458.  But  you  make  use  of  the  words  "  pious 
officers  "  ;  I  want  to  know  wliat  officers  you  can 
point  to  by  name  stationed  at  Woolwich  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  and  you  have 
given  me  two  names  ;  but  when  I  press  you  as  to 
one  of  those  officers,  you  do  not  know  what  com- 
mand he  holds,  and  with  regard  to  the  other,  you 
do  not  know  whether  he  holds  any  command  at 
all ;   is  not  that  so  ? — Y'es. 

8459.  Y'^ou  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  pros- 
titutes in  Woolwich  have  increased  ;  can  you  give 
me  any  idea  of  the  number  that  there  are  there? 
1  can  hardly  give  the  number. 

8460.  Do  you  knoAv  how  many  women  come 
up  for  examination  ? — I  heard  it  stated  that  there 
were  150. 

8461.  I  think  you  wish  us  to  believe  that  you 
know  all  those  registered  prostitutes,  because 
you  stated  that  you  knew  some  women  who  were 
registered,  and  some  who  were  not  ;  do  you  wish 
us  to  believe  that  you  carry  the  faces  of  all  those 
150  registered  jarostitutes  in  your  liead,  and  that 
you  can  tell  in  a  moment  whether  a  woman  is 
registered  or  not  ? — By  my  constant  visitations 
I  believe  I  know  almost  every  prostitute  that  is 
on  the  register. 

8462.  Would  you  know  at  once  if  you  saw  a 
woman  whether  she  was  registered  or  not? — 
Y^es. 

8463.  And  you  are  perfectly  certain  that  a 
woman  cannot  be  on  the  register  without  your 
knowing  it  ? — I  feel  certain  of  it,  in  the  case  of 
those  that  I  visit. 

8464.  Do  you  wish  us  to  believe  that  men  go 
to  live  in  Woolwich  simply  in  order  that  they  may 
gratify  their  passions  safely  under  these  (Jonta- 
gious  Diseases  Acts  V — I  never  stated  that, 

8465.  Did  not  you  say  that  the  number  of 
vicious  men  had  largely  increased  in  Woolwich  ? 
Yes. 

8466.  Will  you  explain  that;  is  it  by  men 
coming  to  live  in  the  place  ? — No  ;  by  their  be- 
coming vicious  and  visiting  the  brothels. 

8467.  Do  you  mean  that  more  men  have  be- 
come vicious  because  they  find  that  they  can  go 
safely  to  the  brothels  ?—  I  believe  that  is  the 
case. 

8468.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  ground  for  that 
belief  is ;  do  you  carry  all  the  vicious  men  as 
well  as  all  the  vicious  women  in  W^oolwich  in  your 
head  ? — I  have  a  very  great  opportunity  of  seeing 
them. 

8469.  Is  your  memory  so  good,  or  is  your 
pjower  of  diagnosis  so  great,  that  you  know  a 
vicious  man  if  you  see  him? — If  I  meet  men  in 
the  brothels  I  consider  that  they  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

8470.  But  have  you  any  means  of  knowing, 
and  can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
what  you  call  vicious  men  at  present  residing  in 
Woolwich;  you  stated  that  they  had  increased, 
and  I  want  to  test  your  means  of  knowledge  ? — 
By  my  observing  and  visiting  the  brothels  con- 
tinually ;  by  my  systematic  visitation  of  them. 

8471.  What 
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8471.  What  is  your  connection  with  those 
brothels,  as  you  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
them  ? — They  are  in  my  district,  and  I  am  con- 
tinually passing  them. 

8472.  Do  I  understand  that  your  seeing  those 
men  goiui;-  to  the  brothels  is  your  only  ground  for 
saying  that  the  number  of  vicious  men  in  Wool- 
wich has  largely  increased  ?— By  my  observa- 
tions. 

8473.  You  spoke  about  the  number  of  boys 
who  frequent  brothels  being  largely  increased ; 
to  what  do  you  attribute  that;  do  you  think  that 
boys  are  by  nature  so  calculating  that  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  frequent  a  bi'Othel  if  they  thought 
they  could  do  so  in  safety? — I  do  not  know  what 
they  think ;  but  I  have  observed  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  boys  who  do  visit  brothels. 

8474.  You  state  that  as  a  fact;  but  is  it  a 
novelty  the  boys  at  Woolwich  going  to  brothels, 
or  has  it  only  laappened  since  the  Acts  ? — I  can 
only  say  that  we  find  a  number  of  boys  visit  them 
now. 

8475.  Did  you  know  Woolwich  before  the 
Acts  ? — Not  that  district. 

8476.  Do  you  really  mean  to  connect  the  fact 
of  those  boys  going  into  brothels  more  frequently 
than  they  used  to  do  with  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ? — I  believe  that  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  have  brought  prostitution  before  the  minds 
of  the  whole  of  the  public. 

8477.  Then  it  is  not  because  they  think  they 
can  go  there  with  safety  to  themselves  ? — I  should 
hardly  attribute  it  to  that ;  I  think  that  the  agita- 
tion about  these  Acts  has  been  spread  so  amongst 
the  population  that  the  people  are  induced  to  go 
there. 

8478.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  agitation  for 
getting  rid  of  these  Acts  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
responsible  for  that  consequence  ? — When  an 
evil  is  there,  I  believe  that  a  person  is  not  re- 
sponsible who  tries  to  put  it  away. 

8479.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agitation  has  of 
course  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  of  prosti- 
tution ;  and,  therefore,  in  your  opinion  it  has  in- 
creased prostitution,  is  not  that  so  ? — I  have  not 
a  doubt  of  it. 

8480.  You  said  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  women  had  greatly  increased? — From 
my  observation,  I  believe  that  the  demand  for 
women  has  increased,  and  that  the  supply  has 
also  increased. 

8481.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
statement  that  there  were  seven  men  that  you 
found  with  one  woman  ;  did  you  not  say  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  prostitutes  to  solicit  any 
more,  because  the  demand  for  them  was  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply  ? — When  the  supply  is 
not  sufficient  of  the  Government  girls,  of  course, 
they  find  others ;  and  no  one  could  visit  Wool- 
wich Common  but  what  would  be  convinced  that 
a  great  deal  of  immorality  is  carried  on  in  the 
open  lanes  and  on  the  Common. 

8482.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  these 
Acts  have  not  been  strictly,  but  very  loosely 
administered  in  Woolwich,  as  you  say  that  there 
are  a  number  of  prostitutes  who  are  not  regis- 
tered ? — I  believe  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
now  for  a  woman  to  get  off  the  register. 
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8483.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  the 
statement  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  when  a 
woman  is  once  on  the  register  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  her  to  get  off? — Years  ago  it  was 
difficult  to  get  off. 

8484.  In  that  respectthen  the  system  is  changed 
now,  for  you  say  it  is  easy  to  get  off? — Yes,  very 
easy,  1  believe. 

8485.  You  spoke,  I  believe,  of  the  Wood- 
street  Home  ;  all  the  girls  who  are  admitted  to 
that  home  are  not  Woolwich  girls,  are  they  ? — 
They  are  principally  AVoolwich  girls. 

8485.*  You  spoke,  I  tiiink,  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict in  Woolwich  wliich  was  placed  out  of  bounds; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  you  know  that  that  dis- 
trict was  placed  out  of  bounds  some  years  ago 
by  Commodore  Wood  upon  the  ground  of  the 
prevalence  of  small  pox  there  ? — Yes. 

8486.  Then  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  its 
being  a  low  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes  who  frequented  it,  that  it 
was  originally  placed  out  of  bounds  ? — I  have 
heard  since  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  number 
of  lodging-houses  and  prostitutes  there. 

8487.  Was  not  it  originally  placed  out  of 
bounds  by  Commodore  ^\Vood  upon  the  ground 
of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  was  so. 

8488.  With  regard  to  this  examination  room 
of  the  women ;  you  say  it  is  in  King-street,  close 
to  St.  Mary-street;  they  intersect  each  other,  do 
they  not  ? — From  St.  Mary-street  it  is  about  ^b 
paces  to  the  examination  room. 

8489.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw 
drunken  women  coming  out  of  the  examination 
room,  or  women  the  worse  for  drink  ? — The  worse 
for  drink  ;  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

8490.  You  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
women  under  the  influence  of  drink  have  been 
examined  b}'  the  examining  surgeon? — Yes. 

8491.  That  is  of  your  own  knowledge? — Yes. 

8492.  AVill  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the 
time  when  this  happened? — On  Tuesday  last 
there  were  three  cases. 

8493.  That  would  be  the  26th  of  July;  of  how 
many  women  do  you  speak  ?  —  Three  women, 
there  were  eight  altogether,  and  three  of  them 
were  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

8494.  You  saw  three  women  coming  out  of  the 
examination  room  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  therefore  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  you 
make  a  distinct  charge  against  the  surgeon  that 
he  examined  those  women  while  under  the 
influence  of  drink  ?  — If  you  will  allow  me,  f  said 
they  came  out  of  the  public-house  near  the 
examination  room;  they  had  just  come  out  of  the 
examination-room,  and  they  came  out  of  the 
public-house. 

8495.  I  want  to  know  whether,  when  they 
came  out  of  the  examination  room,  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  drink  ? — It  was  out  of  the 
public-house  that  they^came  under  the  influence 
of  drink;  they  had  just  been  examined. 

8496.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  drink  when  they  were 
examined;  jou  cannot  say  that? — No;  but  I 
have  seen  women  going  to  the  examination  room 
under  the  influence  of  drink. 

3  H  3  8497.   When 
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8497.  When  was  that? — I  cannot  exactly  give 
the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  last  summer. 

8498.  What  happened  last  Tuesday ;  you  now 
wish  us  to  understand  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  drink  when  they  came  out  of  the 
public-house,  and  not  when  they  came  from  the 
examination  room? — Yes,  they  had  just  come  out 
of  the  examination-room,  and  they  were  turned 
out  of  the  public-house  afterwards. 

8499.  Did  you  see  them  before  they  went  to 
the  public  house  making  their  exit  from  the  exa- 
rnination-room,  and  were  they  then  under  the 
influence  of  drink? — No,  I  said  that  they  were 
when  they  came  out  of  the  public-house. 

8500.  You  do  not  now  mean  to  say  that  those 
particular  women  were  under  the  influence  of 
drink  when  they  came  out  of  the  examination- 
room  ? — I  should  think  they  were  ;  they  had  got 
more  drink  still  in  the  public-house. 

8501.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  wish  us  to 
understand  that  at  the  lime  that  they  came 
out  of  the  examination-room  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
going  to  the  public-house  afterwards? — -I  am 
quite  of  opinion  that  they  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink  when  they  came  out  of  the  exami- 
nation room. 

8502.  You  believe  that  those  three  women 
when  they  came  out  of  the  examination  room 
were  under  the  influence  of  drink  last  Tuesday  ? 

■  --Yes,  I  do  believe  so. 

850;^.  You  said  that  vou  cannot  give  us  the 
date  at  which  you  saw  other  women  under  the 
influence  of  drink  coming  out  of  the  examination 
room  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

8504.  Still  you  wash  us  to  understand  that  you 
have  seen  women  in  that  condition  coming  out  of 
the  examination  room  ? — I  liave  seen  them. 

8505.  With  regard  to  this  examination  room, 
I  supjwse  you  went  into  this  street  on  purpose  to 
look,  did  you  not  ? — I  went  on  purpose  to  distri- 
bute the  tickets  for  a  midnight  meeting  that  was 
going  to  be  held,  and  I  thought  it  a  capital  op- 
portunity to  get  the  gentleman  who  was  with  me 
to  witness  what  I  had  seen  before. 

8506.  Of  cour&e  that  could  be  prevented  at 
'once  either  by  holding  the  examination  in  an- 
other room  not  facing  the  street,  or  by  pulling 
down  the  blinds,  could  it  not  ? — I  think  that 
every  examination  room  ought  to  have  windows 
in  the  roof.  I  know  in  India,  when  they  exa- 
mined the  women  there,  they  use  to  do  it  in  the 
dead  house. 

8507.  Of  course  it  is  a  thiug  which  could  be 
easily  prevented  if  it  was  shown  that  the  scenes 
which  you  have  nai-rated  were  really  the  fact; 
they  could  easily  be  obviated  by  removing  the 
examination  to  another  part  of  the  house,  or  by 
pulling  down  the  IJinds,  could  they  not? — They 
could,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  remove  the 
examination  to  another  part,  away  from  a 
respectable  neighbourhood. 

8508.  What  sort  of  street  is  this  King-street? 
— A  respectable  street. 

8509.  I  understand  that  you  visit  these  women 
periodically  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  I  go  through  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  reside  almost  daily ; 
and  my  object  in  doing  so  is  to  try  to  find  out 
any  young  girls  that  have  been  led  astray,  and 
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to  try  to  reclaim  them  before  they  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

8510.  And  you  say  that  you  know  those  regis- 
tered prostitutes  all  by  sight  ? — Nearly  so. 

8511.  With  regard  to  prostitutes  who  are  not 
registered ;  do  you  know  them  also ;  do  you 
visit  them? — I  often  meet  witli  them. 

8512.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  as  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  called  clandestine  pros- 
titutes?— I  know  a  great  number,  but  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  number. 

8513.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  women 
who  habitually  receive  men,  or  who  solicit  men, 
but  who  are  not  on  the  register  ? — Yes ;  T  can 
give  you  one  case  of  a  woman,  a  young  widow 
in  Plumstead.  I  was  told  by  a  lady  that  she 
was  kept  by  four  men,  and  would  I  go  and  see  if 
something  could  be  done  for  her.  It  was  oflFmy 
district,  and  I  communicated  with  another  mis- 
sionary, and  he  went  to  try  to  find  her,  and  he 
inquired  all  through  the  street  but  he  could  not 
find  her.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  came 
and  said  that  quite  by  accident  he  had  found 
that  it  was  too  true  what  I  had  stated,  that  four 
men  were  keeping  her. 

85  14.  That  she  w^as  what  is  called  in  common 
parlance  a  "  kept  woman  "  ? — Yes,  by  four  men. 
I  call  her  a  prostitute. 

8515.  Would  the  police  bring  her  under  the 
Acts  ?  —  I  daresay  they  would  if  they  knew 
about  it. 

8516.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not? — 
No. 

8517.  You  would  not  agree,  would  you,  with 
what  some  of  the  witnesses  have  said,  as  to 
the  harsh  conduct  of  the  police  in  trying  to 
bring  women  on  to  the  register  who  did  not 
actually  solicit,  and  were  not  professional  pros- 
titutes ? — Naturally  the  inspectors  are  most  kind, 
I  believe. 

8518.  Do  you  believe  that  they  exercise  their 
difficult  and  delicate  duties  with  caution  and 
prudence  ? — Yes. 

8519.  As  I  understand,  it  is  more  the  system 
that  you  attack  than  the  actual  individuals  who 
administer  the  system  ?  —  Yes,  the  system  is 
wrong  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

8520.  You  spoke  of  a  girl  of  15  being  de- 
coyed into  the  barracks,  and  remaining  over 
night ;  having  been  a  soldier,  of  course  you  are 
aware  that  that  is  quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  service  ? — Of  course  it  is,  but  there  are  many 
thinECs  done  that  are  contrary  to  rules. 

8521.  I  suppose  if  a  girl  hacT  spent  a  whole 
night  in  the  barracks  you  could  not  say  that  if  the 
Acts  were  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  she  was  wrongly 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  have  done  if  she  had 
been  my  daughter.  I  should  not  have  taken  it 
so  coolly  as  the  person  did  that  I  went  with,  and 
that  she  belonged  to. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

8522.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  India  you 
had  a  subordinate  medical  appointment,  under 
which  you  were  enabled  to  prescribe  for  detach- 
ments that  you  took  medical  charge  of;  was  that 
under   the   Indian  medical  service  or  was  it  in 

connection 
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connection  with  our  own  British  medical  service  ? 
— With  our  own  British  medical  service. 

8523.  I  have  been  myself  in  the  service,  but 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  appointment  of  that 
sort  ? — There  is  a  subordinate  medical  depart- 
ment now  in  India,  where  apothecaries  and  ap- 
prentices are  taken. 

8524.  You  threw  some  doubt  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  Captain  Harris's  statistics  ;  liave  you  any 
actual  statistics  of  your  own  to  place  against 
them?  —  No,  except  this  Wood-street  Home 
document  that  I  have  got. 

8525.  Then  your  accusation  against  the  sta- 
tistics of  Captain  Harris  is  not  supported  by  any 
documents  of  your  own  ? — Nothing  but  this 
document  which  I  have  produced  here.  I  have 
the  names  of  the  o;irls  that  were  admitted  into 
the  Home  during  the  year  that  Captain  Harris 
referred  to. 

852().  I  am  referring  to  your  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 7688,  in  which  you  state  that  Captain 
Plarris's  statement  as  to  the  real  number  of 
brotliels  and  prostitutes  in  Woolwich  did  not 
represent  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

8527.  Then  it  is  only  your  opinion;  have  you 
nothing  to  give  but  your  opinion  on  the  matter  ? 
—So. 

8528.  Then  as  regards  the  increase  of  clandes- 
tine prostitution  which  you  have  told  us  of,  have 
you  anything  beyond  your  own  opinion  to  give 
to  the  Committee  ? — What  I  have  seen  myself 
near  the  Herbert  Plospital. 

8529.  But  you  have  no  figures  ? — No,  I  have 
kept  no  figures. 

8530.  You  assume  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
clandestine  prostitution  along  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  brothels  in  Woolwich  ? — 
Yes. 

8531.  Do  you  think  that  that  result  must 
always  follow  the  closure  of  a  certain  number  of 
brothels ;  for  instance,  we  have  had  evidence 
from  Glasgow  by  which  we  are  told  that  a  very 
large  number  of  brothels  have  been  closed  there  ; 
would  you  consider  that  the  same  results,  an  in- 
crease of  clandestine  prostitution,  would  be  apt 
to  follovr  in  Glasgow  the  closure  of  the  brothels? 
— Not  exactly  so. 

8532.  Why  should  it  not  do  so  in  Glasgow  if 
it  has  done  so  at  Woolwich  ? — I  cannot  say. 

8533.  Your  opinion  is  then  that  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  brothels  must  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  large  increase  in  clandestine  pros- 
titution ? — Thinkhig  over  the  demand  tliat  there 
is  for  prostitutes,  1  should  almost  think  that  they 
would  increase  in  proportion. 

8534.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  better 
to  give  open  and  free  facilities  for  vice  by  having 
as  large  a  number  of  brothels  as  possible  ? — No, 
I  would  put  down  every  brothel  in  the  town. 

8535.  Do  you  think  that  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion is  a  more  beneficial  thing  than  prostitution 
as  it  exists  already  ? — I  believe  that  recognising 
brothels  first  leads  men  astray,  and  then  they 
continue  in  their  evil  course,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  repealed 
to-morrow,  they  have  done  a  mischief  to  Wool- 
wich that  it  will  take  years  to  put  right. 

8536.  You  prefer,  then,  probably,  that  prosti- 
0.44. 
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tution  should  be  carried  on  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner ;  you  think  that  preferable,  for  the  sake   of 
morality  ?— Quite  so. 

8537.  And  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  did 
not  know  of  any  instances  of  hardship  or  illegal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  police  at  Woolwich  ? 
— The  case  that  I  mentioned  is  not  common. 

8538.  Y^ou  stated  in  one  of  your  answers  just 
now  that  you  thought  that  they  carried  on  their 
difficult  duties  with  discretion  on  the  whole  ? — 
Y^es. 

8539.  Have  you  ever  seen  what  has  been 
described  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  reign  of 
terror  carried  on  by  the  police  ?— If  the  police 
had  a  girl  in  their  view,  and  were  determined  to 
get  her  on  the  register,  if  there  should  be  only 
that  one,  I  should  call  it  a  reign  of  terror. 

_  8540.  That  does  not  agree  with  your  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  regards  their  judicious  conduct; 
you  cannot  have  both  judicious  conduct  and  a 
reign  of  terror? — Supposing  the  police  should 
take  into  their  heads  to  get  such  a  girl  on  the 
register,  they  might  use  harsh  conduct ;  I  could 
not  trust  them. 

8541.  Of  course  they  might  do  anything  ;  all 
I  want  to  know  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
anything  of  the  kind  has  happened  at  Woolwich  ? 
— Not  recently,  to  my  knowledge. 

8542.  As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  prosti- 
tutes, I  think  you  agree  that,  at  all  events,  in 
some  parts  of  the  town  their  behaviour  has  im- 
proved ? — In  some  parts  of  the  town,  but  not  the 
worst. 

8543.  But  I  think  you  stated  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  town  you  might  meet  with  prosti- 
tutes that  people  would  take  for  ladies  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  case. 

8544.  In  certain  parts  of  the  town,  at  all 
events,  since  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have 
been  operation,  the  behaviour  of  the  prostitutes 
is  better  than  it  used  to  be  ?— Yes. 

8545.  As  regards  those  scenes  which  you 
described  of  women  exposing  themselves  in  the 
street,  have  you  seen  that  more  than  once  or 
twice,  or  is  it  only  an  isolated  case?— I  have 
seen  it  repeatedly;  it  is  most  abominable  con- 
duct. 

8546.  I  think  you  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
solicitation  in  Woolwich  now  ? — I  can  only  speak 
for  my  district.  There  are  low  public-houses 
which  the  girls  resort  to,  and  the  men  know 
where  those  public-houses  are,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  go  there. 

8547.  But  then  this  absence  of  solicitation,  at 
all  events,  implies  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  ? — Not  on  all  the  streets,  but 
on  certain  streets. 

8548.  I  think  you  told  us  in  your  evidence 
that  there  is  no  solicitation  at  all  in  Woolwich 
anywhere? — I  do  not  know  what  you  might  call 
it,  but  vicious  men  and  vicious  women  meet 
together,  and  Woolwich  is  in  a  dreadful  state,  I 
think  myself,  altogetlier. 

8549.  Many  people  hold  that  the  solicitation 
of  young  men  is  a  great  incentis'e  to  vice;  you 
perhaps  agree  with  the  view,  that  a  number  of 
that  class  who,  according  to  your  own  evidence, 
has  been  withdrawn,  implies  a  certain  improve- 
ment in  the   condition  of  the  streets  of  Wooi- 
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wich  ? — I   cannot  say   that.     I  believe  that  the 
men  solicit  more  than  the  women. 

8550.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  withdraw 
your  evidence  on  the  last  occasion,  that  the  soli- 
citation has  been  practically  checked  at  Wool- 
wich ? — It  is  not  required,  as  I  think  I  stated. 

8551.  I  only  want  to  know  whether,  us  a 
matter  of  fact,  solicitation  has  been  cliecked,  and 
is  practically  now  stopped,  at  Woolwich? — Not 
stopped. 

8552.  What  is  exactly  your  ground  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts  takes 
every  bit  of  womanly  feeling  out  of  tlie  prosti- 
tutes?— Their  going  u])  to  the  examination-room 
every  fortnight,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  losing  their  womanly  feeling. 

8553.  Is  there  anything  more  degrading  in  an 
examination  than  in  the  occupation  which  a  pros- 
titute is  carrying  on  day  by  day,  perhaps  10  or 
a  dozen  times  in  the  day ;  is  not  that  the  real 
degrading  element  in  their  occupation  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  very  degrading,  but  it  is  also  very 
degrading  to  have  English  women  paraded 
through  the  streets  every  fortnight,  and  driven 
into  the  examination-room,  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
13  (there  were  13  on  last  Tuesday  in  the 
examination-room),  where  they  mix,  the  younger 
ones  with  the  old  and  the  depraved  ones  ;  they 
all  sink  together. 

8554.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
mixing  in  the  streets  ;  why  should  there  be 
special  facilities  for  their  mixing  in  the  examina- 
tion-room rather  than  in  the  streets,  or  in  the 
brothels,  or  anywhere  else  r — If  a  girl  comes  on 
the  street  to-day,  and  she  has  to  go  to  the  ex- 
amination to-morrow,  every  prostitute  in  W  ool- 
wich  knows  who  she  is,  and  she  is  degraded  ;  she 
is  stamped  as  a  registered  prostitute. 

8555.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  of  the 
women  any  complaint  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  examinations  are  carried  out  by  the  sur- 
geons ? — I  have  not. 

8556.  You  have  not  heard  that  they  are 
treated  roughly,  so  as  to  cause  pain  and  incon- 
venience ? — No. 

8557.  I  think  you  told  us  tliat,  of  late  years, 
an  increasing  number  of  young  men  visit 
brothels;  but  might  not  that  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that,  of  late  years,  a  large  number  of  men 
connected  with  the  army  recruits  are  much 
younger  than  they  used  to  be  ? — I  was  not 
speaking  then  of  the  army,  but  of  civil  life. 

8558.  On  what  do  you  found  your  statement 
that  the  soldiers  of  Woolwich  believe  that  they 
are  expected  to  visit  those  houses  ? — By  their 
own  evidence  to  me  when  I  have  been  speaking 
to  them. 

8559.  Has  that  been  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ? — Yes,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  I 
have  been  speaking  to  them  on  the  sin  of  visit- 
ing those  houses. 

8560.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment regulations  stimulate  vice  in  young  girls, 
but  we  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  that 
they  all  seemed  very  fearl'ul  about  the  Acts ;  and 
we  have  heard  that  some  women  would  rather 
drown  themselves  than  go  under  the  Acts,  be- 
cause of  the  deterring  influence  of  the  examina- 
tions?— There  are  a  (jreat  number  of  wise  women 
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in  Woolwich,  who  are  able  to  baffle  all  the  police 
in  Woolwich,  and  in  London  too,  if  they  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

8561.  Then  you  think  there  is  nothing  de- 
terrent in  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  or  in  the 
pi'ospect  of  the  examination  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  they  think  of  the  examination  room  when 
they  take  uj)  a  course  of  sin. 

8562.  We  have  heard  exactly  the  contrarv 
evidence  to  that ;  but  you  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  deterrent  of  vice  in  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  to  prevent  them  coming 
on  the  streets  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  ;  they 
do  not  think  of  that  until  afterwards. 

8563.  We  have  been  told  that  some  women 
have  said  they  would  rather  drown  themselves 
than  submit  to  the  examination? — Yes,  I  believe 
there  are  women  that  would ;  and  there  are 
women  there  up  to  this  present  time  who,  if  they 
were  found  out  in  their  prostitution,  would  not 
stay  a  day  in  Woolwich. 

8564.  Than  it  has  a  deterrent  effect? — I  con- 
sider that  it  has  slightly. 

8565.  With  regard  to  your  statement  about 
those  women  coming  outof  the  examination  room 
in  liquor  ;  do  you  think  that  the  surgeon  would 
examine  a  women  in  liquor  ?— She  might  put 
the  best  side  on  when  she  was  there,  and  when 
they  are  out  in  the  street  perhaps  they  would  be 
less  under  restraint. 

8566.  You  do  not  think  that  any  surgeon 
would  knowingly  examine  a  woman  in  liquor  ? — 
Not  if  she  were  drunk  ;  I  do  not^think  he  would. 

8567.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  medical  man 
would  be  more  likely  than  any  one  else  to  know 
whether  a  person  was  in  liquor,  perhaps  even 
more  likely  than  you  are  to  know  ? — If  they 
had  been  drinking  and  were  drunk  ;  but  there 
are  people  who  can  carry  a  great  deal  of  drink 
and  not  show  that  they  are  drunk. 

8568.  Why  should  they  show  it  when  they 
come  outside,  when  they  conceal  it  so  effectually 
within  ? — Some  of  them  are  very  reckless  ;  they 
are  maddened,  I  believe,  by  the  position  they  are 
in,  for  they  must  feel  it. 

8569.  Do  you  think  the  examination  adds  to 
the  effect  of  the  liquor ;  is  that  your  theory  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

8570.  Because  a  woman  who  is  not  drunk 
when  she  is  in  the  room,  can  hardly  become 
drunk  immediately  on  leaving? — She  may  have 
liquor,  and  not  be  drunk. 

8571.  Do  not  j-ou  think  that  a  surgeon  would 
be  as  likely,  or  more  likelj^,  to  tell  whether  a 
woman  was  in  liquor  than  anyone  else  .' — Yes  ; 
I  should  think  so. 

8572.  As  you  admit,  a  surgeon  would  not  exa- 
mine a  woman  when  in  liquor? — When  drunken. 

8573.  Do  you  think  a  surgeon  would  examine 
a  woman  when  under  the  influence  of  drink  ? — 
I  do,  if  she  was  slightly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

8574.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  that 
you  have  ever  heard,  by  the  inhabitants  living  in 
King- street,  opposite  the  examination  room,  of 
what  goes  on  outside  or  inside? — 1  have  heard  of 
three  families  complaining,  and  saying  it  was 
dreadful  to  have  those  women  coming  there. 
One  woman  said  she  had  got  a  young  family  rising 

up. 
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up,   and  she   hardly  knew   what  she  should  do 
from  seeing    those    women    continually    coming 
there. 

8575.  But  do  those  people  live  exactly  oppo- 
site the  room  ;  quite  close  ? — Yes  :  opposite. 

8576.  Just  one  word  about  the  great  increase 
of  vicious  men  within  the  last  five  years  ;  do  you 
mean  vicious  men  in  the  army  or  out  of  the 
army  ? — Both  in  the  army  and  out  of  the  army  : 
rather  I  should  saj"  out  of  the  army. 

8577.  You  do  not  think,  do  yuu,  that  vice  has 
increased  of  late  years,  specially  iu  the  army  ? — 
There  have  been  a  great  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  army :  there  are  homes,  and  all 
those  sort  of  things  to  improve  them. 

8578.  We  have  been  told  by  some  witnesses 
that  'the  mere  act  of  using  the  gymnasium,  or 
some  of  those  facilities  for  exercise  which  now  are 
at  so  many  stations,  would  tend  to  diminish  vice  ; 
do  you  know,  practically,  whether  they  have  those 
things  at  Woolwich  ;  have  they  got  their  recrea- 
tion rooms,  their  racket  ground,  and  their  gym- 
nasium ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

8579.  Are  they  used  much  by  the  men? — Yes, 
I  believe  they  are,  and  there  is  a  home  outside 
that  they  use. 

8580.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
those  facilities  for  amusement  have  diminished 
the  tendency  to  fornication  amongst  the  men  ? — 
I  should  think  they  would  have  that  tendency. 

8581.  Therefore  your  remark  about  the  in- 
crease of  vicious  men  does  not  apply  to  tiie 
army  ? — I  think  I  might  say  that  it  applies  to 
the  army  as  well  as  to  the  civil  population.  I 
know  that  there  are  sometimes  a  very  great 
number  of  soldiers  in  and  round  the  brothels. 

8582.  But  then  your  observations  are  contrary 
to  your  theory,  because  you  say  theoretically 
that  you  trust  those  facilities  for  the  amusement 
of  the  men  will  diminish  vice  in  the  army  ;  but 
you  say  that  practically  you  think  vice  has  in- 
creased amongst  the  population?  —  But  those 
people  do  not  think  that  visiting  the  brothels  is  a 
vice.  I  have  spoken  to  several  of  them,  and 
they  do  not  think  it  a  vice. 

8583.  Some  witnesses  told  u.~  that  the  greater 
facilities  which  are  provided  more  largely  in  the 
subjected  than  in  the  unsubjected  stations  for 
exercise  and  amusement,  have  tended  to  diminish 
fornication  in  the  army  ;  do  you  consider  that  that 
is  operative  at  Woolwich  or  not  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  be,  but  I  cannot  give  evidence  with 
respect  to  it. 

8584.  Therefore  I  presume  your  remark  about 
vicious  men  does  not  apply  to  the  military  popu- 
lation of  Woolwich  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  applies  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  civil  population. 

8585.  Then  in  spite  of  this  tendency  to  the 
diminution  of  vice  by  the  increased  facilities  for 
amusements,  you  hold  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
vice  in  the  military  population  of  Woolwich? — 
I  believe  there  is. 

8586.  How  can  that  be  proved  ? — By  observa- 
tion, and  seeing  the  number  of  soldiers  that  visit 
the  low  part  of  the  town  which  I  visit. 

8587.  Is  it  from  the  number  of  men  visiting 
the  brothels  ? — Yes. 

8.'>88.  Is  it  not  the   case  that  the  number  of 
brothels  has  largely  diminished  ? — Yes. 
0.4. 


Dr.  Farquharson — continued. 

8589.  If  there  are  fewer  brothels  might  it  not 
be  that  there  is  more  appearance  of  vice,  although 
there  may  only  be  the  same  number  of  men  in- 
dulging in  vice,  yet  there  being  fewer  brothels, 
there  are  more  in  them  at  one  time ;  may  not 
that  certainly  stand  to  reason  ? — It  may  appear 
so,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  my  mind  ;  I  can- 
not see  it.  The  numbers  that  frequent  those 
houses  are  veiy  large. 

8590.  If  there  were  20  houses  before,  and  you 
went  into  those  houses,  and  you,  perhaps,  found 
two  men  in  eacli,  if  there  are  only  five  now,  and 
you  went  into  those  houses  and  found  eight  men 
in  each,  it  stands  to  reason,  does  it  not,  that  that 
would  give  an  appearance  of  an  increase  of  vice, 
though  it  might  not  be  really  so  ? — I  caanot 
say,  but  from  the  figures  in  Captain  Harris's 
Report  for  1880  I  see  that  the  brothels  have  de- 
creased. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8591.  "VVHiat  are  the  numbers  in  each  year  in 
Woolwich? — In  1866  the  number  was  89;  in 
1867,  67  ;  in  1868,  63  ;  in  1869,  45  ;  in  1870, 
47;  in  1871,  40;  in  1872,  41  ;  in  1873,43;  in 
1874,  40;  in  1875,  38;  in  1876,  36;  in  1877, 
35;  in  1878,   33  ;  in  1879,  36  ;  and  in  1880,  35. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

8592.  Then  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
brothels  is  undoubted  ? — Yes,  but  in  my  mind  I 
look  upon  that  woman,  for  instance,  that  I  men- 
tioned, who  has  got  four  men  living  with  her  as 
a  brothel-keeper. 

8593.  Those  things  which  you  describe  as  to 
the  number  of  men  in  the  room  of  one  particular 
woman,  could  only  take  place  in  public  brothels? 
— Yes,  in  public  brothels  solely. 

8594.  Then  if  my  argument  is  correct,  there 
being  a  smaller  number  of  brothels  and  the  same 
number  of  men  using  them,  there  would  be  an 
apparent  increase  of  vice,  because,  although  there 
are  a  smaller  number  oF  brothels,  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  would  crowd  them? — It  not  only 
crowds  them  with  men,  but  it  crowds  them  with 
women.  In  some  rooms  there  are  two  or  three 
women. 

8595.  Do  you  found  your  argument  about  the 
increase  of  vicious  men  iu  Woolwich  upon  the 
number  of  men  that  you  find  in  those  brothels  ? 
— Those  that  visit  those  brothels. 

8596.  Then  the  argument  is  entirely  fallacious, 
because  there  is  an  appearance  of  increase,  but 
not  a  reality,  in  the  number  of  men  visiting 
them  ? — -That  is  my  statement. 

8597.  I  will  just  refer  to  your  evidence  about 
solicitation;  at  Question  7761  you  are  asked: 
"  \i  ith  regard  to  solicitation,  is  there  less  solicita- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Woolwicli  than  there  was 
formerly,'"  to  which  you  reply,  "  There  is  very 
little  solicitation  in  the  streets."  You  do  not  in 
any  way  qualify  or  withdraw  that  evidence? — 
Except  that  they  visit  those  low  beer-shops  and 
public-houses  where  the  women  resort. 

8598.  That  is  not  what  we  mean  by  solicita- 
tion ;  what  we  mean  by  solicitation  is,  women 
running  up  to  the  men  in  the  street  and  almost 
forcing  them  to  come  with  them ;  and  we  were 
told   by   some  witnesses   that   there  is  a  great 
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Dr.  Farquharson — continued. 
tendency  to  an  increase  of  vice  by  those  women 
getting  hold  of  the  younger,  and,  perhaps,  im- 
prudently, who  may  have  taken  rather  too  much 
drink  ;  therefore  do  not  you  think  that  the  doing 
away  with  solicitation  has,  at  all  events,  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  streets  ? — It  may 
slightly. 

8599.  Because,  even  in  those  very  bad  parts 
of  the  town,  where  you  say  the  conduct  of  the 
women  is  so  very  degraded,  even  their  solicita- 
tion has  ceased  ? — Because  the  men  will  visit 
there  ;  they  come  there  and  they  know  where  to 
come  to. 

8600.  When  you  visit  a  brothel  do  you  find 
that  there  is  any  objection  made  to  your  going 
into  the  brothel  ? — There  are  times  when  I  would 
not  attempt  to  enter  them,  and  I  have  had  to 
pass  them  by  ;  but  when  the  girls  have  been 
alone  I  have  been  able  to  read  and  i)ray  with 
them,  and  speak  to  them. 

8601.  Do  the  keepers  of  brothels  ever  object 
to  your  going  in  ? — No. 

8602.  Of  course  you  have  no  legal  right  to  go 
in  if  they  object? — No. 

8603.  Whilst  they  have  an  objection  to  the 
police  going  into  brothels,  what  are  called  domi- 
ciliary visits,  you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  there  is 
not  much  objection  to  your  going  in  ? — No. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8604.  Of  course  you  have  no  kind  of  reliable 
statistics  of  what  you  call  vicious  men  in  Wool- 
wich; your  statement  is  entirely  founded  upon 
your  own  observation,  and  surmise  derived 
therefrom  ? — I  call  those  vicious  men  who  visit 
brothels. 

8605.  But  you  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
register,  or  any  authentic  record  of  them  ? — 
No. 

Dr.  Farquharson. 

8606.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  are  in 
bodily  fear  of  injury  from  the  women  ? — Not 
entirely  from  the  women,  but  from  the  whole 
population  which  I  visit ;  there  are  whole  streets 
where  the  people  never  attend  any  place  of 
worship,  and  they  ai'e  supported  entirely  by  this 
vice,  and  when  they  get  to  know  about  my 
evidence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  receive 
very  rough  treatment  from  them. 

8607.  That  is  your  opinion  only  ;  nothing  has 
been  said  yet  by  any  man  on  the  subject? — 
No. 

8608.  Therefore,  your  present  condition  of 
bodily  fear  is  only  on  account  of  the  women  ? — 
Yes.  ■ 

8609.  It  must  be  quite  evident  that  Captain 
Brown  has  retired  from  the  service,  because  if 
he  was  a  captain  10  years  ago  he  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  captain  now  '. — Yes,  he  must 
have  retired  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Oshorne  Morgan. 

8610.  Then  you  do  not  give  his  name  as  one 
of  the  ofiicers  actually  in  command  at  Woolwich, 
or  stationed  at  Woolwich,  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  ;  in  answer  to  my  question,  whether  there 
were  any  officers  stationed  at  Woolwich  who,  of 
your  own  knowledge,  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal 


Mr.  Osbo7-ne  Morgan — continued. 

ofthe  Acts,  youmentioned  Captain  Brown;  having 
ascertained,  I  suppose,  that  Captain  Brown  has 
retired  from  the  service,  you  wish  to  withdi-aw 
that,  do  you  not? — No,  for  1  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied whether  he  has  retired  from  the  service,  or 
whether  he  has  some  office  under  Government ; 
he  may  have  an  office  under  Government. 

Mr.  W.  Foioler. 

8611.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  at 
one  period  of  the  day,  as  to  what  you  had  said 
with  regard  to  the  exposing  of  the  women  at  a 
particular  place;  it  appears  from  your  first  ex- 
amination that  that  was  confined  to  the  street 
where  the  examination-room  was  ;  you  did  not 
mean  to  give  that  impression,  did  you? — No. 
They  come  from  all  parts,  and  when  they  are 
going  up  for  examination,  they  generally  go  in 
threes  or  fours. 

8612.  Was  this  indecent  exposure  only  in  the 
street  where  the  examination  was  going  on,  or 
about  to  go  on,  or  was  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  ? — 1  never  saw  it  in  the  street  whei-e  the 
examination  was  going  on ;  it  was  when  they 
were  going  up  to  examination. 

8613.  In  other  streets  ofthe  town? — Yes. 

8614.  In  various  streets  ? — Yes,  in  various 
streets. 

Chairman. 

8615.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  Amendment  Act,  1869,  or  read  it? 
— I  do  not  think  I  have. 

8616.  Are  you  aware  that  that  Act,  by  its 
3rd  section,  recognises  that  the  drunkenness  of  a 
woman  is  a  reason  for  the  visiting  surgeon  not 
being  able  to  examine  her  ? — No,  I  have  not 
seen  that. 

8617.  Are  you  aware  that  that  Act  provides, 
in  one  of  its  schedules,  a  certificate,  by  which 
the  visiting  surgeon  is  enabled  to  state  that  the 
woman  was  drunk,  and  that  he  could  not  pro- 
perly examine  her  on  that  account  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

8618.  You  have  had  some  conversations  with 
soldiers  ;  from  what  you  gathered,  it  seemed  to 
you  that  they  thought  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  visit  those  brothels  ? — Quite  so ;  and  I 
have  had  conversations  with  a  great  many  who 
do  not  visit  brothels,  and  they  think  it  a  very 
great  libel  upon  them. 

8619.  I  am  now  asking  you  about  conversa- 
tions as  to  which  you  spoke  as  having  occurred 
with  soldiers,  in  which  they  give  you  to  under- 
stand that  they  believed  that  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  visit  those  brothels  ?—  They 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  believed  that 
the  women  were  provided  for  them,  and  that  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  visit  them. 

8620.  Intended  by  whom  that  they  should 
vieit  them  ?— I  do  not  know  how  to  give  you  my 
idea. 

8621.  I  want  to  know  what  the  soldiers  said 
to  you  ? — That  it  was  intended,  and  that  they 
were  provided  for  them,  and  that  they  were  to 
go  there. 

8622.  I  want  to  know,  did  the  soldiers  convey 
to  you  that  it  was  meant  as  a  stimulus  to  induce 
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Cfiairman — continued, 
them  to  frequent   houses  of  fornication  ? — Quite 
so. 

8623.  They  told  you  that,  did  they?— Yes. 

8624.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  did  not 
tell  you  that  those  were  pro^'ided  that,  in  case 
they  did  fall  into  the  ordinary  fraility  of 
humanity,  they  should  be  able  to  preserve  their 
health  ? — No,  they  do  not  think  about  their 
health  at  all. 

8625-  You  state  positively  that  the  soldiers 
have  told  you,  that  those  brothels  were  provided 
with  the  intention  of  stimulating  them  to  vice? 
— That  it  was  intended  that  they  should  visit 
them. 

8626.  Did  you  imderstand  from  that,  that 
those  men  believe  that  those  brothels  so  pro- 
vided were  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  their 
visiting  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  commit 
fornication ;  is  that  what  you  understood  from 
the  soldiers  ?  —  I  understood  that  there  the 
brothels  are,  and  that  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  visit  them,  and  that  the  girls  were  pro- 
vided for  them. 

8627.  I  want  to  know  which  of  two  things  the 
soldiers  conveyed  to  you ;  did  they  convey  to 
you  that  it  was  meant  that,  if  they  did  go  with 
women,  they  should  go  to  those  houses,  or  did 
they  convey  to  you  a  very  different  thing, 
namely,  that  it  was  intended  that  they  should  go 
with  women,  and  so  going  with  women,  they 
should  go  to  those  houses  ;  because  the  impres- 
sion which  you  have  left  upon  my  mind  is,  that 
you  believe  that  the  soldier  stated  that  those 
houses  were  intended  as  stimuli  to  fornication, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  having  that  point  cleared 
up? — I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

8628.  You  say  that  tlie  soldiers  told  you  that 
it  was  intended  they  should  visit  those  houses  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  visiting 
those  houses. 

8629.  Do  you  mean  no  moral  harm  ? — Yes,  no 
moral  harm. 

8630.  Did  the  soldiers  tell  you  that  they  be- 
lieved there  was  no  moral  harm  in  visiting  those 
houses  ? — I  suppose  that  that  was  their  feeling 
when  I  was  speaking  about  the  sin  of  this  kind 
of  life.  They  did  not  see  that  there  was  any 
very  great  harm  in  their  visiting  them. 

8631.  Have  you  examined  them  at  all  as  to 
their  knowledge,  or  pui'sue  the  subject  in  any 
way  ? — No,  they  were  very  ignorant  men. 

8632.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  of  them 
believed  that  they  were  merely  precautions  in 
those  houses  for  health,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
was  no  moral  harm  in  visiting  them  ? — That  was 
the  impression  left  upon  me. 

8633.  I  suppose  you  were  astonished  at  such  a 
statement  ? — I  was  indeed. 

8634.  Did  you  follow  it  up  and  inquire  whether 
it  was  possible  that  any  young  man  could  be 
under  that  impression  ;  did  you   inquire  into  the 

■  state  of  nlind  of  those  men  as  a  consequence  of 
your  astonishment  ? — Perhaps  your  speaking  of 
it  would  only  stimulate  them  to  go  there. 

8635.  I  want  to  know  if,  at  the  time  of  hear- 
ing such  an  extraordinary  statement,  you  made 
any  inquu-ies  of  the  men  as  to  the  source  of  such 
belief? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

8636.  We    have    heard    that    prostitution    in 
0.44. 


Chairman — continued. 
'\^  oolwich  has  been  very  much  condensed  into  a 
diminished  number  of  houses ;  that  is  so,   is  it 
not  ? — That  is  under  the  Government  Act^. 

8637.  You  were  not  acquainted  with  Wool- 
wich, as  I  understand,  before  this  alleged  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  brothels  took  place  ? — I 
was  in  Woolwich,  but  I  was  not  in  the  position 
that  I  am  in  now. 

8638.  Did  you  at  that  time  turn  your  attention 
to  the  amount  of  visiting  of  brothels  by  the  men 
before  this  condensation  took  place,  at  the  pre- 
vious times  to  which  you  refer  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did. 

8639.  Therefore  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
compare,  from  your  personal  observation,  the 
amount  of  visiting  brothels  which  took  place  be- 
fore this  condensation  of  prostitution  and  the 
amount  at  present? — No,  I  am  not. 

8640.  Did  you  not  admit  that,  assuming  that 
the  tendency  to  vice  remains  the  same,  the  fewer 
the  number  of  brothels  the  greater  would  appear 
the  number  of  persons  visiting-  each  brothel  ? — I 
think  I  referred  to  the  last  five  years  in  my  evi- 
dence, and  I  did  not  think  that  the  brothels  had 
very  much  decreased  since  then. 

Mr.  Osborne   Morgan. 

8641.  Will  you  see  what  the  number  was  in 
1875  ? — Thirty-eight. 

Chairman. 

8642.  Did  you  say  that  within  the  last  five 
years  you  had  noticed  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  men  visiting  the  brothels 
in  Woolwich  ? — I  have  noticed  that. 

8643.  Have  you  heard  other  people  observe 
the  same  thing  ? — I  do  not  know  that  1  have. 

8644.  You  told  us  in  the  earlier  part  of  your 
examination  to-day,  that  you  believed  it  was  the 
opinion  of  people  of  high  standing  in  Woolwich 
that  this  system  had  a  tendency  to  increase  vice  ; 
to  whom  did  you  refer  in  your  answers  ? — T  re- 
ferred to  the  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

8645.  You  referred  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man who  is  placed  there,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  the 
military  chaplain  there. 

8646.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Church 
of  England  chaplain  that  lives  there,  or  his  views 
upon  this  matter  ? — I  do  not. 

8647.  Have  you  heard  him  express  any 
opinion  upon  it  ? — I  have  not. 

8648.  Have  you  heard  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  express  an  opinion  upon  the  increase  of 
the  vice  ? — I  have  not. 

8649.  Have  you  heard  any  other  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  there  express  that 
opinion  in  connection  with  the  military  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

8650.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  express  that 
opinion  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

8651.  With  regard  to  seeing  the  police,  and 
talking  to  the  brothel  keepers,  have  you  had 
meetings  in  Woolwich  on  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

8652.  Have  you  had  any  of  the  magistracy  of 
the  town  taking  a  part  in  those  mettings  in  your 
favour  ?— We  had  a  meeting,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
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Chairman — continued. 
Blackwood,  I  think,  was  at  one  of"  the  meetings  ; 
and  there  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  there. 

8653.  I  am  now  talking  of  the  magistrates ;  is 
Mr.  Blackwood  one  of  the  magistrates  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that  he  is. 

8654.  Did  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  Presby- 
terian, Established,  or  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
attend  those  meetings  ? — Yes. 

8655.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not  heard 
any  of  them  express  their  opinion  ? — I  was  rather 
confused  just  then;  but  at  this  meeting  that  Mr. 
Blackwood  presided  over  there  were  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  too. 

8656.  I  am  now  confining  myself  to  the 
clei'gy  ;  at  that  meeting  which  you  refer  to  were 
there  many  clergymen? — I  believe  there  were 
several  there  ;  but  I  cannot  just  now  recollect 
them. 

8657.  I  suppose  you  have  known  Woolwich 
very  many  years  indeed  ? — Yes,  for  some  time. 

8658.  Do  you  know  all  the  clergy  there  ? — I 
do  not. 

8659.  From  their  appearance  I  presinne  you 
know  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
—  Some  of  them  I  do  not  know,  I  assure  you. 

8660.  Are  you  not  able  to  say  whether  any 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  doing  duty  in 
Woolwich,  or  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  doing  duty,  took  part  in  that  meeting?— 
I  have  my  own  impression,  but  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8661.  When  was  this  meeting  which  you  refer 
to  held  ? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date. 

8662.  Can  you  tell  us  the  year? — I  think  it 
was  last  summer. 

Chairman. 

8663.  I  am  referring  just  now  to  clergymen 
doing  parochial  duty  in  Woolwich  ;  may  I  ask 
you  whether  you  do  any  duty  beyond  the  excel- 
lent service  that  you  do  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
claim those  fallen  women  ?  —  Yes,  I  have  a 
district,  and  those  brothels  are  all  on  my  dis- 
trict. 

8664.  You  have  seen,  you  say,  the  police 
talking  with  one  of  the  brothel  keepers  ;  do  I 
understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  police  were 
talking  to  that  brothel  keeper  with  any  other 
object  than  merely  to  carry  out  the  Acts  ? — To 
get  information. 

8665.  And  you  suggest  another  object?  — 
No. 

8666.  Was  it  only  in  the  case  of  one  brothel 
keeper  that  you  saw  this  conversation  going  on, 
because  I  have  taken  down  "  with  one  brothel 
keeper  "  ? — 1  might  say  that  there  were  more 
than  one. 

8667.  Do  you  allege  that  it  is  the  general 
habii  of  the  police  to  talk  with  the  brothel 
keepers  ? — Yes. 

8668.  In  going  about  in  this  district  ;  do  I 
understand  from  you  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing 
to  see  a  policeman  talking  to  one  of  the  brothel- 
keepers? — Yes,  quite. 

8669.  But  you  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  for 
anything  but  to  carry  out  the  Acts  ? — No ; 
merely  that. 


Chairman — continued. 

8670.  You  spoke  of  a  district  as  out  of  bounds, 
and  you  spoke  of  it  as  being  too  bad  for  the 
soldiers  ;  are  the  women  of  that  district,  as  a  rule, 
women  on  the  register? — Yes. 

8671.  Do  the  police  frequent  that  district  ? — 
Yes. 

8672.  In  what  sense  can  you  say  that  that 
place  is  considered  too  bad  for  soldiers  ? — I  have 
heard  it  remarked  that  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  not  being  allowed  to  go  there. 

8673.  I  want  to  know  what  that  conveyed  to 
your  mind  ;  what  was  the  meaning  of  its  being 
too  bad  ;  was  it  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  or  what?— No  ;  I  believe  that  the  joeople 
were  really  so  depraved,  and  that  the  lodging- 
houses  provided  prostitutes  that  could  not  be 
23Ut  en  the  register. 

8674.  But  I  understand  you  that  they  were 
on  the  register  ? — Yes,  most  of  them,  but  in  the 
lodging-houses  there  are  prostitutes  who  are  con- 
tinually wandering  about  the  country  and  coming 
there. 

8675.  Then  one  of  the  features  of  that  district 
is,  that  there  are  a  class  of  women  so  depraved, 
and  of  such  a  character,  that  they  cannot  be 
brought  under  the  sanitary  influence  of  these 
Acts  by  being  put  on  the  register ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes,  those  in  the  lodging-houses. 

8676.  And  that  place  is  not  allowed  to  be  fre- 
quented by  soldiers  ? — Quite  so. 

86  77.  But  you  say  it  is  frequented  by  civilians? 
—Yes. 

8678.  Then  does  not  it  appear  that  civilians 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  district  where  the 
women  are  not  necessarily  on  the  register,  and 
Avhere,  therefore,  the  Act  can  be  no  security  for 
sanitary  precautions  ? — Yes. 

8679.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  women  in  this  district  that  are 
not  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts? — Yes. 

8680.  And  it  is  well  known  in  Woolwich,  I 
suppose,  that  this  place  is  forbidden  to  the  mili- 
tary ? — Yes. 

8681.  And  the  character  of  the  district  is 
pretty  well  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wool- 
Avich? — Yes. 

8682.  A  good  many  civilians  go  to  this  district, 
many  of  the  prostitutes  in  which  are  not  on  the 
register  ? — Yes. 

8683.  You  must  have  come  across  in  your 
ministrations  a  good  many  prostitutes  ? — Yes. 

8684.  You  say  that  the  number  of  reclama- 
tions amongst  the  regular  prostitutes  is  not  great  ? 
— No,  it  is  not. 

8685.  Were  you  here  when  evidence  was  given 
by  a  Nonconformist  clergyman  of  Woolwich? — 
I  heard  part  of  his  evidence. 

8686.  Did  you  hear  him  say  in  a  general  way 
that  he  found  that  these  Acts  lead  to  the  re- 
clamation of  a  good  many  girls  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  tendency  to  vice  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his 
saying  that. 

8687.  With  regard  to  those  exposures  in  the 
examination-room,  you  say  that  you  have  seen 
those  exposures  take  place  ? — I  have. 

8688.  And  you  have  seen  little  boys  standing 
at  the  other  side  of  the  street  who  could  see 
through  the  window  ? — Yes. 

8689.  And  a   great  deal  of  scandal  is  given 
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Chairman — continued, 
to   the     youth    of    Woolwich  by  that    kind   of 
thing? — I  do  not  know  what  else  it  would  be. 

8690.  Has  this  been  extended  over  some 
time  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 

8691.  It  is  some  time  since  you  first  saw  it? 
—Yes. 

8692.  Do  you  know  Inspector  Bull? — It  is 
the  first  time  to-day  that  T  recognised  liim.  I 
took  the  other  gentleman  for  him. 

8693.  You  have  found  tliat  those  police  authoi-i- 
ties,  as  a  rule,  you  have  told  us,  even  with  regard 
to  the  women,  are  good-natured  and  kindly 
spoken  ? — Yes. 

8694.  Have  you  ever  represented  to  them,  or 
to  any  one  in  authority,  the  great  scandal  caused 
by  this  reckless  examination  of  the  women  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

8695.  You  have  told  us,  and  no  doubt  under, 
I  think,  very  justifiable  irritation,  that  you  told 
the  officer  that  you  saw  at  the  pollce-ofiice,  the 
inspector  was  setting  on  those  girls,  that  was  your 
expression,  but  you  do  not  believe  now  that  they 
had  done  so  ? — I  drew  that  inference  from  what 
the  women  stated. 

8696.  Butyou  saldso? — Yes, the  women saidso. 

8697.  I  understood  that  after  the  evidence 
which  you  have  heard  given  to-day  you  do  not 
persist  in  believing  that  the  inspectors  did  set  on 
those  girls  ? — I  do  not  think  that  every  prosti- 
tute knows  that  inspector  ;  to-day  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  him. 

8698.  You  told  us,  did  you  not,  that  you 
believe  that  the  pious  officers  in  the  Army  were 
against  this  system  ? — I  do  believe  so. 

8099.  You  make  a  distinction  between  the 
pious  officers  and  ihe  body  of  officers  generally? 
—Yes. 

8700.  You  have  been  at  Woolwich  for  some 
time;  could  you  say  what  per-centage  of  the  body 
of  officers  generally  have  given  you  evidence  that 
they  are  opposed  to  these  Acts  .' — I  could  hardly 
say  that. 

8701.  Have  you  spoken  to  any  officers,  within 
the  last  year,  we  will  say,  with  reference  to 
these  Acts  ?  —  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  to  officers  at  all  about  the  Acts. 

8702.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what  grounds  your 
belief  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  officers  is  founded  ? 
—  By  their  signing  petitions  :  I  have  heard  of 
several  who  have  signed  petitions. 

8703.  Have  you  seen  the  petitions? — No,  but 
I  have  heard  about  them. 

8704.  How  many  officers,  did  you  hear,  had 
signed  those  petitions  ? — Tliei'e  are  a  number  of 
pious  officers  in  Woolwich ;  I  think  there  is  only 
about  one  that  is  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Acts. 

8705.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  pious  officers ; 
you  have  given  us  evidence,  and  you  have  re- 
stricted it  to  pious  officers  ;  I  want  now  to  know 
how  many  officers  you  haA'e  heard  of  as  having 
signed  petitions  against  these  Acts? — I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8706.  Could  you  mention  the  name  of  a  single 
officer  who,  to  your  knowledge,  has  signed  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  ? — I  have 
not  seen  the  petitions,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
state. 

0.44. 


Cliairman. 

8707.  But  were  you  informed  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  officers  signed  the  petitions? 
— My  wife  attends  a  prayer  meeting  to  pray 
about  this  subject,  and  she  has  told  me  about  the 
petitions. 

8708.  I  now  speak  of  the  petitions,  and  I  want 
to  know  approximately  what  number  of  officers 
you  were  told  signed  those  petitions  ;  can  you  say 
whether  any  number  was  approximately  men- 
tioned ? — I  cannot. 

8709.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement 
with  regard  to  the  officers  and  with  regard  to  your 
wife's  experience  ? — She  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  petition  work ;  ladies  have  met  for  special 
prayer  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  I  have  heard 
her  mentioning  about  the  number  that  they  have 
got  on  the  petitions,  and  the  success  that  they 
have  had  ;  but  the  petitions  would  show  at  once 
wlio  they  were  that  signed  them. 

8710.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those 
were  signed  by  all  the  class  that  you  described  as 
"  pious  officers  in  Woolwich  "  ? — I  believe  so, 
with  one  exception. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8711.  Do  you  mean  by  "pious  officers,"  officers 
who  are  in  favour  of  repealing  the  Acts,  or  how 
do  you  define  "  pious  officers  "  ?  —  Those  that 
take  an  active  part  in  religious  meetings. 

Cliairman. 

8712.  Have  you  many  officers  at  present  in 
Woolwich  that  unite  together  and  take  an  active 
part  in  religious  meetings  ? — Yes. 

8713.  How  many  at  present,  as  the  Garrison 
stands  now  ? — I  should  think  there  are  about 
six. 

8714.  What  is  the  entire  number  of  officers 
there? — I  cannot  say. 

8715.  Are  there  100?— I  could  not  say. 

8716.  At  any  rate  six  would  represent  the 
pious  officers  at  present  ? — Yes. 

8717.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  generally;  you 
are  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  these  Acts; 
can  you  say  whether  the  six  officers  whom  you 
have  in  your  mind  have  signed  petitions  or  made 
any  demonstration  against  these  Acts? — I  cannot 
say. 

8718.  You  are  opposed  to  these  Acts  because 
you  believe  them  wrong  in  principle  ?■ — -Yes. 

8719.  Do  you  believe  in  the  possibility  of  alto- 
gether putting  down  prostitution  ? — It  ought  to 
be  tried. 

8720.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  so  much  within 
the  range  of  possibility  and  practicability  tliat 
it  deserves  a  trial  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

8721.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  a 
particular  district  of  Woolwich  which  was  so  bad 
that  it  could  not  be  brought  within  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  under  their  operation. 

8722.  You  were  speaking  of  a  district  which 
was  put  out  of  bounds  for  the  soldiers  ? — Yes, 
where  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  go  on 
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Mr.  Osborne  Morgan — continued, 
account  of  the  small-pox,  as  you  mentioned ;  that 
is  one  district. 

8723.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  prostitutes 
residing  in  that  district  are  not  registered  ? — 
They  are  registered,  except  that  in  the  lodging 
houses  there,  there  are  some  that  are  not  regis- 
tered. 

8724.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  prostitutes 
there  wei-e  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  regis- 
tered ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

8725.  Then  the  women  residing  in  this  district 
are  registered  ? —  Some  of  them  are. 

8726.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  between 
them  and  the  prostitutes  residing  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  town,  as  regards  the  Acts? — So,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hopwood. 

8727.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  prostitutes  in  that  district  are  registered  ? 
—Yes. 

8728.  But  you  say  that  there  is  a  class  of 
lodging  houses  into  which  women  come  from  all 
parts  temporarily  to  lodge,  and  go  away  again 
before  they  are  put  on  the  register  ? — \  es. 

8729.  And  that  there  is  a  constant  succession 
of  such  women  in  those  lodging  houses  ? — Yes. 

8730.  And  that  class,  you  think,  are  a  very 
bad  lot  indeed  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

8731.  The  very  worst  or  amongst  the  worst? 
— That  may  be  so. 

8732.  You  were  asked  about  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, as  to  the  surgeon  examining  a  woman 
when  she  was  di-unk.  Let  me  read  it  to  you. 
"  If  the  reason  that  the  visiting  surgeon  cannot 
examine  the  woman  is  that  she  is  drunk."  Those 
arK  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  you  will 
observe  there  is  nothing  there  to  prevent  the 
surgeon  from  examining  a  woman  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? — No. 

8733.  As  I  understand  you,  those  women 
whom  you  save  were,  to  your  mind,  and  in  your 
opinion,  imder  the  influence  of  liquor  ? — Yes. 

8734.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  make  any 
charge,  as  the  Judge  Advocate  seemed  to  say, 
against  the  surgeon? — No. 

8735.  You  have  been  asked  a  great  deal  about 
your  having  a  knowledge  of  what  officers  and 
what  clergymen  think ;  is  it  any  part  of  your 
duty  to  be  seeing  the  officers,  or  to  be  conversing 
with  them  or  with  clergymen  specially? — No,  it 
is  not. 

8736.  You  have  this  district,  as  I  understand, 
assigned  to  you  as  a  town  missionary,  and  you 
do  your  best  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  ? 
— Quite  so. 

8737.  And  beyond  the  ordinary  rumour  you 
cannot  jjretend  to  say  what  the  opinions  of  other 
people  are  .' — I  cannot. 

Mr.  SUinsfeld. 

8738.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jolly,  the  magistrate 
at  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

8739.  Is  he  a  repealer  of  the  Acts? — I  do  not 
know. 

8740.  You  have  been  asked  a  large  number 
of  questions  as  to  the  opinions  on  this  subject  of 
ministers    of    all    denominations    at    Woolwich ; 


Mr.  Sfansfeld — continued, 
after  those  questions  of  the  Chairman,  it  would 
be  advisable,  I  think,  that  the  Committee  should 
have  conclusive  evidence  upon  that  subject,  and 
therefore  we  shall  call  such  evidence,  unless  you 
can  give  it  to  us.  Can  you  give  me,  categorically, 
what  are  the  opinions  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations  in  Woolwich  on  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts? — No,  I  cannot. 

8741.  What  you  saw  in  the  examination-room 
from  the  other  side  of  King-street  you  saw,  did 
you  not,  on  two  separate  occasions ;  on  the  first 
occasion  you  wei'e  by  yourself,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  you  invited  a  friend  to  be  with  you  to 
see  what  you  had  seen  ? — Yes. 

8742.  "What  was  the  date  of  the  earlier 
occasion  ? — I  have  not  the  date  of  the  earlier 
one. 

8743.  About  what  was  the  date  ?  —  It  was 
some  months  ago. 

8744.  Was  it  this  year  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

8745.  Then  this  Committee  was  sitting?  — 
Yes. 

8/46.  Then  it  was  after  the  appointment  and 
during  the  sittings  of  this  Committee  that  you 
first  had  that  experience,  and  then  you  procured 
the  attendance  of  a  friend  to  confirm  your  testi- 
mony, and  that  instance  occurred  last  month  ? — 
On  the  28th  of  June. 

8747.  You  have  admitted,  have  you  not,  that  as 
the  number  of  regular  prostitutes  has  diminished 
of  late  years,  seeing  a  larger  number  of  men  In 
each  brothel  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  greater 
number  of  men  given  to  vicious  courses  ? — Not 
exactly  so. 

8748.  You  have  admitted  that  the  seeing  of  a 
large  number  of  men  in  each  brothel,  the  number 
of  brothels  having  diminished,  does  not  necessarily 
jDrove  that  the  number  of  those  men  called 
brothellers  has  increased  ?  —  No,  it  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that. 

8749.  But  though  that  does  not  prove  it,  am 
I  correct  in  supposing  that  your  distinct  impres- 
sion and  belief,  founded  upon  your  continuous 
observation,  is,  that  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  or  more  the  number  of  men  that  frequent 
brothels  has  increased  in  Woolwich?  —  I  am 
quite  confident  that  it  has. 

8750.  You  did  not  base  that  impression  upon 
the  number  of  men  that  you  saw  in  each  brothel, 
but  without  reference  to  the  number  of  brothels 
at  all,  as  the  general  result  of  your  observation  ? 
—  Precisely  so. 

8751.  I  further  think  you  agreed  in  the  view 
that  there  had  been  certain  beneficial  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  soldiers  in  Woolwich 
since  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  which  ought  to  have  tended 
to  diminish  the  vice  of  fornication,  as,  for  instance, 
more  employment  and  innocent  recreation,  and 
greater  cleanliness,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

8752.  Then  do  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that  your  view  is  this  :  that  those  beneficial  influ- 
ences have  been  counteracted,  and  more  than 
counteracted,  by  the  unfavourable  influences, 
morally  speaking,  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  ;  do  I  uirderstand  that  on  the  whole  you 
believe  there  has  been  an  increase  of  sexual  vice  ? 

-I  am  obliged  to  believe  it. 

8753.  With  reference  to  the  women  whom  you 

have 
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Mr.  Stansfeld — continued, 
have   seen  the  worse  foi"  drink,  have   you  ever 
seen  women  coming  up  to  the  examination-room 
go  into  one  of  the  public-houses  before  they  went 
into  the  examination-room  ? — I  have  repeatedly. 

8754.  Going  in  and  drinking  in  the  public- 
house,  and  then  goiu^  into  the  examination- 
room  ■? — Yes.  In  fact  one  woman  told  me  that 
she  could  not  go  into  the  examination-room  unless 
she  had  got  the  drink  in  her. 

8755.  You  referred  to  two  or  three  women 
whom  you  saw  on  Tuesday  coming  out  of  the 
examination-room  under  the  influence  of  liquor ; 
at  least  you  saw  them  coming  out  of  the  public- 
house  ? — Yes,  I  saw  them  coming  out  of  the 
public-house. 

8756.  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  saw  them 
coming  out  of  the  public-house  ? — Just  a  little 
before  one  o'clock. 

8757.  Could  you  tell  how  long  they  had  been 
out  of  the  examination-room  before  that  time  ? — 
I  should  think  not  three  minutes  hardly. 

8758.  How  do  you  know  that  if  you  did  not 
see  them  come  out  ? — I  saw  them  moving  along, 
and  join  those  men  that  I  sjioke  of. 

8759.  Did  you  see  them  pass  from  the  exami- 
nation-room to  the  public-house  ?-  -Yes,  I  did, 

8760.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  the  public- 
house  before  you  saw  them  emerge  ?  — About 
three  or  four  minutes  ;  they  were  turned  out,  I 
believe. 

8761.  At  any  rate  you  saw  them  going  from 
the  examination-room  to  the  public-house  ? — 
Yes. 

8762.  Did  they  go  quietly,  or  did  they  appear 
as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  on 
their  way  to  the  public-house  ? — It  was  after 
they  came  out  of  the  public-house  that  I  noticed 
them  especially. 

8763.  You  did  not  notice  anything  on  their 
way  to  the  public  house  ? — Not  particularly. 

8764.  And  you  say  that  they  were  in  the 
public-house  three  or  four  minutes,  and  no  more  ? 
—Yes. 

8765.  Then  they  came  out.  and  you  think  they 
were  cleai'ly  under  the  influence  of  drink  ? — 
Quite  so. 

8766.  What  evidence  did  thej'  give  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  drink  ? — They  began  to 
pull  one  another  about,  the  three  of  them,  and  a 
person  who  came  out  from  getting  her  beer, 
spoke  of  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  they  were 
going  on. 

8767.  Their  conduct  was  reflected  upon  by  a 
person  who  had  gone  in  to  get  beer  ? — Yes. 

8768.  Was  it  reflected  upon  by  her  as  the  con- 
duct of  women  under  the  influence  of  drink,  or 
was  it  simply  as  to  the  indelicacy  of  its  character  ? 
— It  was  under  the  influence  of  drink  that  the  in- 
delicacy took  place. 

8769.  You  have  told  us  how  the  soldiers,  from 
what  you  have  heard  them  say,  look  upon  this 
legislation,  and  that  they  regard  the  prostitutes 
as  reserved  carefully  for  their  benefit  ? — Yes. 

8770.  And  they  regard  it  in  their  of)inion  as 
more  or  less  a  sanction  for  their  consorting  with 
those  prostitutes  ? — -Yes. 

8771.  That  those  prostitutes  would  not  they 
believe  be  so  dealt  with  unless  they  were  ex- 
pected to  consort  with  them  ? —  Quite  so. 

0.44. 
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8772.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  that  child 
which  you  have  mentioned,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  dockyard  man,  was  she  not?— Of  a  person 
who  worked  in  the  Arsenal. 

8773.  And  was  her  age  15?— She  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  15. 

8774.  Do  you  know  that  from  her  mother?- — 
Yes. 

8775.  And  she  was  induced  by  a  soldier  to  go 
into  the  barracks  and  pass  the  night  there? — 
Yes.  '  ^ 

8776.  Then  I  presume  that  you  have  no 
reason,  from  your  conversation  with  the  mother, 
for  believing  that,  being  under  the  age  of  15,  she 
had  prior  to  that  time  had  commerce  with  men  ? 
— I  do  not  think  she  had. 

8777.  You  think  that  that  was  the  occasion  of 
her  fall  ?— Yes. 

877  8.  What  happened,  I  think  you  told  us,  was 
this  :  that  the  very  next  day  as  she  was  returning 
from  taking  the  younger  children  to  school,  the 
police  met  her,  and  the  result  was  that  she  was 
induced,  without  understanding  what  she  did,  to 
sign  a  submission  ? — Yes. 

8779.  And  she  was  taken  to  the  examination- 
room  to  the  doctors,  and  examined  ? — Yes. 

8780.  I  presume  that  this  child  under  15,  who 
had  had  this  fall  for  the  first  time,  would  sit  in 
the  outer  room  amongst  all  the  prostitutes  of 
Woolwich  who  were  waiting  to  be  examined?  — 
She  would. 

8781.  And  that  experience  would  not  only  be 
a  painful,  but  a  very  dangerous  one  for  that 
child  ? — Very  much  so. 

8782.  Then  she  did  not  go  up  for  examination 
the  next  fortnight  ? — No ;  I  got  her  to  go  home. 
It  had  been  a  painful  thing  to  myself  to  think 
that  it  was  through  me  that  she  would  not  go  up, 
but  they  got  her  off',  and  they  kept  her  there. 

8783.  Then  she  was  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  and  this  young  child  under  15  was 
committed  to  prison  for  the  offence  of  not  goin^ 
up  for  a  second  examination  ? — Yes. 

8784.  And  on  coming  out  of  prison  she  be- 
came a  regular  prostitute  ? — Yes. 

8785.  If  the  Acts  are  to  be  carried  out  at  all, 
was  this  a  proper  case  for  carrying  them  out 
according  to  your  opinion  ?  — No,  it  was  not. 

8786.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  strongest  possible 
condemnation  of  those  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

8787.  You  are  a  town  missionary,  I  under- 
stood ?— Yes. 

8788.  Do  you  I'eceive  pay  as  a  town  missionary  ? 
— Yes. 

8789.  Through  whom?— The  London  City 
-Mission. 

8790.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  duties  as  town  mis- 
sionary to  watch  the  operations  of  these  Acts  ? — 
As  an  Englishman,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  suppress 
evil  whenever  I  see  it. 

8791.  But  the  time  that  you  expend  in  making 
those  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Acts  is  that 
time  which  is  paid  for  by  the  City  Mission  ? — It 
is  not. 

8792.  By  whom  is  it  paid  for? — I  am  at  liberty 
after  I  have  done  my  daily  visitation. 

3  14  8793.  All 
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Mr,  Cavendish  Bcntinch — continued. 

8793.  All  those  inquiries  wliicli  are  made  by 
you  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  are  done  of  your  own 
accord  ?  — Quite  so.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
other  Monday  that  I  was  here  I  had  to  do  my 
visiting  after  I  returned,  and  I  did  not  get  home 
till  after  nine  o'clock. 

8794.  It  appears  from  your  evidence  that  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  examina- 
tion of  the  women  in  the  examination-room  ? — 
My  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  I  found  that 
it  was  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  put  down. 

8795.  I  daresay  that  may  be  so  in  your  own 
opinion ;  but,  as  I  understand,  you  think  that 
the  conduct  of  the  women  in  the  examination- 
room  was  indecent  ? — Quite  so. 

8796.  liow  did  you  see  tliat.  I  want  you  to 
describe  to  me  exactly  by  what  means  you 
derived  the  o])inion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
women  was  indecent,  and  that  the  examination 
was  conducted  indecently;  how  did  you  find  that 
out  ? — By  my  own  observation  ;  by  seeing  first 
of  all  people  watching,  and  my  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  I  went  and  saw  for  myself,  and  I 
was  most  disgusted. 

8797.  Your  curiosity  was  excited,  but  how  did 
you  see  into  the  room  ? — By  looking. 

8798.  Where  from  ? — From  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road. 

8799.  Did  you  go  into  the  house  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  or  did  you  M'atcli  from  the 
road? — Standing  on  the  pavement. 

8800.  How  far  was  the  pavement  from  the 
room  which  the  women  were  being  examined  in  ? 
— I  suppose  about  six  or  seven  yards. 

8801.  And  was  the  room  in  which  they  were 
examined  on  the  ground  floor  ? — Xo,  on  the  first 
floor. 

8802.  Being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  yards,  how  could  jou 
see  into  the  room  which  was  on  the  first  floor  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  ? — First  of  all  the 
window  is  nearly  level  with  the  floor. 

8803.  How  far  is  the  window  from  the  floor  ? 
— About  two  feet. 

8804.  Then  it  is  on  the  ground  floor  ? — No,  it 
is  on  the  first  floor. 

8805.  How  can  it  be  on  the  flrst  floor  if  it  is 
only  two  feet  from  the  ground  ? — From  the  floor 
I  said. 

8806.  I  want  you  to  toll  me  how  high  that 
window  is  from  the  ground  ? — About  10  or  12  feet 
I  should  say. 

8807.  You  are  now  telling  us  that  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which  is  either 
seven  yards  wide  or  40  feet  wide,  as  I  am  informed 
it  is,  you  are  able  to  see  into  a  room  which  is  at 
that  distance  from  you,  and  10  or  12  feet  high 
from  the  ground  ? — Quite  so  ;  right  into  the  room. 
I  must  inform  you  that  the  examination  chair  is 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  doctor  as  he  sits  in  the 
chair,  and  the  girl  has  to  get  up  two  or  three 
steps  to  get  on  to  the  chair,  and  then  the  chair  is 
right  in  front  of  the  window,  and  when  the  upper 
blind  is  up  and  the  light  is  thrown  on  the  person 
and  also  on  the  examination  surgeon,  you  can 
see  everything  that  goes  on  in  that  room. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

So  that  any  person  standing  a  distance 
of  40  feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  not 
only  persons  like  yourself,  who  are  gifted  with 
this  extraordinary  power  of  vision,  but  any 
ordinaiy  person  with  an  ordinary  power  of  vision 
standing  on  the  street  could  see  eveiy  woman  exa- 
mined ?~He  could. 

8809.  "When  you  had  seen  this  sjieetacle  have 
you  found  that  any  of  the  women  who  were  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  knew  that  they  could 
be  seen  ? — One  of  them  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  her. 

8810.  You  indulge  yourself  with  this  spectacle 
very  frequentiy ;  do  you  go  very  frequently  to 
see  those  examinations  ? — I  have  seen  them. 

8811.  Have  you  seen  them  this  year? — Yes. 

8812.  How  many  times  have  you  seen  them 
this  year? — I  saw  three  examined  onTuesdav  last. 

8813.  Were  there  no  blinds  down  ?— The"  blind 
was  up. 

8814.  And  you  distinctly  saw  three  women 
examined  ? — Yes. 

8815.  Was  there  any  resistance  on  their  part? 
— No,  there  was  no  resistance  at  all. 

8816.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  resistance  ? 
' — I  was  not  there  to  hear  them. 

8817.  Have  you  seen  any  resistance  on  their 
part  ? — I  saw  one  jjutting  her  clothes  over,  and 
the  doctor  pushed  them  back  again. 

8818.  You  have  never  seen  any  conduct  on 
their  part  which  might  be  called  resistance  ? — 
Ko. 

8819.  They  acquiesced  entirely  in  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

8820.  Do  you  say  that  this  examination  was 
conducted  in  an  indecent  manner  ? — When  it  is 
full  in  the  gaze  of  the  public,  I  consider  it  is  a 
most  indecent  manner. 

8821.  I  am  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
conducted  in  the  room  itself;  was  it  conducted, 
do  you  think,  with  any  degree  of  roughness  ? — 
Ko,  I  do  not  think  so. 

8822.  Then  you  think,  so  far  as  an  examination 
of  that  kind  could  be  decently  conducted  at  all, 
it  was  conducted  decently  ? — I  should  think  so. 

8823.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  opinion  of 
these  registered  women ;  do  you  consider  that 
the  opinion  of  the  registered  women  in  Woolwich 
is  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ? — Quite  so  ;  1  believe 
you  would  get  a  petition  to-morrow  from  every 
woman  in  Woolwich. 

8824.  Then  the  Acts  are  not  regarded  by  those 
women  themselves  as  in  any  way  tyrannous  or 
barbarous  or  oiie-sided,  as  we  have  been  told  by 
many  -witnesses  they  are  ? — I  believe  they  are 
one-sided. 

8825.  But  so  far  as  your  knowledge  could 
enable  you  to  form  an  opinion,  do  the  registered 
women  at  Woolwich  regard  these  Acts  tyrannous 
and  barbarous  ? — They  believe  they  are  a  very 
good  thing ;  the  registered  women  get  a  great 
deal  more  money  through  them. 

8826.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  regis- 
tered woir,en  who  are  subject  to  those  examina- 
tions are  favourable  to  the  Acts  ? — Yes,  those 
who  have  been  any  length  of  time  on  the  re- 
gister. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix,  No.  1. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Lawson,  21  March  1881. 


No.  1. 
Steength,   and    Admissions    for    Primary   Venereal    Sores,    and    GtOnorehcea,    in    the 
Fourteen  Stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  the  remaining  Stations  never 
under  them. 


Stations  which  came 

UNDER  Acts. 

All  Station 

S    NEVER   UNDER   ACT 

s. 

years. 

1 

Strength. 

Admissions  for 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Strength. 

Admissions  for 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Primary 

Sores. 

GoDorrbcea. 

Primary 
Sores. 

Gonorrlioea. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Gonorrhoja. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Gonorrhcea. 

1860  - 

57,479 

8,405 

7,966 

146 

139 

40,224 

5,291 

4,998 

132 

132 

1861  - 

51,328 

7,267 

7,133 

142 

139 

37,627 

4,577 

4,063 

122 

108 

1862  - 

45,322 

5,314 

6,283 

117 

139 

3-2,851 

3,264 

3,925 

99 

120 

1863  - 

43,419 

4,653 

5,202 

107 

120 

32,526 

3,521 

3,638 

108 

112 

1864  - 

40,694 

4,135 

4,803 

102 

118 

32,558 

3,297 

3,252 

101 

100 

1865- 

43,078 

4,077 

4,937 

95 

115 

29,921 

2,956 

3,373 

99 

113 

1866  - 

39,476 

3,444 

4,573 

87 

116 

30,816 

2,594 

2,993 

84 

97 

1867  - 

39,911 

3,640 

5,274 

91 

132 

33,509 

3,367 

3,946 

101 

118 

1868  - 

42,595 

3,533 

5,685 

83 

133 

35,666 

3,370 

4,061 

95 

114 

1869- 

42,017 

2,765 

4,466 

66 

106 

31,747 

3,366 

3,431 

106 

108 

1870- 

41,580 

2,268 

4,081 

55 

98 

33,734 

3,134 

3,195 

93 

95 

1871  - 

54,036 

2,763 

6,254 

51 

116 

38,571 

3,122 

3,969 

81 

103 

1872  - 

50,794 

2,752 

5,280 

64 

104 

41,424 

3,736 

4,023 

90 

97 

1873  - 

48,039 

2,420 

3,946 

50 

82 

40,918 

3,307 

3,508 

81 

86 

1874  - 

48,136 

2,030 

2,968 

42 

62 

38,701 

2,555 

2,596 

66 

67 

1875  - 

48,606 

1,717 

2,825 

35 

58 

39,541 

2,324 

2,488 

59 

63 

1876  - 

48,620 

1,622 

3,302 

33 

68 

38,073 

2,416 

2,642 

64 

69 

1877  - 

52,422 

1,809 

3,585 

35 

68 

39,721 

2,690 

3,376 

68 

85 

1878  - 

55,813 

2,235 

4,348 

40 

78. 

45,316 

3,970 

3,144 

88 

60 

Summary : 

1861-66     - 

263,317 

28,890 

32,931 

109-7 

125-1 

196,299 

20,209 

21,244 

103-0 

IOS-2 

1867-72     - 

270,993 

17,721 

31,040 

65-4 

114-5 

214,651 

20,095 

22,625 

93-6 

105-4 

1873-78     - 

301,636 

11,842 

20,974 

39-3 

60-5 

242,270 

17,262 

1 

17,754 

71-2 

73-3 

1860-63     - 

1  197,548 

25,639 

26,584 

129-8 

134-6 

143,228 

16,653 

16,624 

116-3 

113-1 

1870-73     - 

■  191,509 

1 0,203 

19,561 

52-5 

100-6 

154,647 

13,299 

14,695 

86-0 

95-0 

0.44. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


No.  2. 

Strength,  and  Numbers  in  Hospital  Daily  for  Primary  Venereal  Sorbs  and  Secondary 
Syphilis,  at  the  Fourteen  Stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  the  remaining 
Stations  never  under  them. 


Stations  which  came 

UNDER  Acts, 

All  Stations  never 

under  Acts. 

years. 

Strength. 

In  Hospital  Daily. 

Ratios  p 

er  1,000. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Strength. 

In  Hospital  Daily. 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Primary 
Sores. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Primary 
Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

1860  - 

57,479 

602 

164 

10-47 

2-85 

40,224 

341 

98 

8-48 

2-44 

1861  - 

51,328 

512 

148 

9-98 

2-88 

37,627 

321 

94 

8-53 

2-60 

1862  - 

45,322 

384 

133 

8-47 

2-93 

32,851 

252 

91 

7-67 

2-77 

1863  - 

43,410 

336 

137 

7-76 

3-16 

32,526 

247 

91 

7-59 

2-80 

1864- 

40,694 

311 

131 

7-64 

3-22 

32,558 

232 

89 

7-13 

2-73 

1865  - 

43,078 

298 

102 

6-92 

2-37 

29,921 

211 

68 

7-05 

2-27 

1866  - 

39,476 

256 

79 

6-94 

2-00 

30,816 

204 

63 

6-62 

2-04 

1867  - 

39,911 

275 

87 

6-89 

2-18 

33,509 

229 

63 

6-83 

1-88 

1868  - 

42,595 

260 

97 

6-10 

2-28 

35,666 

261 

90 

7-32 

2-62 

1869  - 

42,017 

232 

85 

5-52 

2-02 

31,747 

279 

76 

8-79 

239 

1870  - 

41,580 

180 

77 

4-47 

1-85 

33,734 

247 

70 

7-32 

2-08 

1871  - 

54,096 

211 

75 

3-90 

1-39 

38,571 

260 

81 

6-74 

2-10 

1872  - 

50,794 

232 

83 

4-57 

1-63 

41,424 

327 

91 

7-89 

2-20 

1873  - 

48,039 

216 

81 

4-50 

1-69 

40,918 

259 

81 

6-33 

1-98 

1874  - 

48,136 

150 

S7 

3-12 

1-81 

38,701 

196 

74 

5-06 

1-91 

1875  - 

48,606 

125 

95 

2-57 

1-95 

39,541 

171 

100 

4-32 

2-53 

1876  - 

48,620 

120 

94 

2-47 

1-93 

38,073 

168 

93 

4-41 

2-44 

1877- 

52,422 

137 

9" 

2-61 

1-72 

39,721 

181 

77 

4-56 

1-94 

1878- 

55,813 

162 

91 

2-90 

1-63 

45,316 

283 

99 

6-25 

2-18 

Summart: 

1861-66     - 

263,317 

2,097 

730 

7-96 

2-7  7 

196,299 

1,467 

496 

7-47 

2-53 

1867-72     - 

270,993 

1,396 

504 

5-15, 

1-86 

214,651 

1,603 

471 

7-47 

2-19 

1873-78      - 

301,636 

910 

538 

3-02 

1-78 

242,270 

1,258 

524 

5-19 

2-16 

1860-63      - 

197,548 

1,834 

582 

9-28 

2-96 

143,228 

1,161 

374 

8-11 

2-61 

1870-73      - 

194,509 

845 

316 

4-34 

1-62 

154,647 

1,093 

323 

7-07 

2-09 

^i46.) 


PORX^SELECT^COMMTTEE  OJU-QJ^IAGIOITS  MSEASF.S  ACTS. 


)M  1860  TO  1878. 


P 
10 


j^XPLANATION, 


jiJTL  sTwivs  ttve  Ratios  per  1000  of 
'rFrmuuy  Venereal  Sores  each  year. 
"iM  Stations  jtever  luider  the  Acts. 

2  StaMx)ns  never  latder  the  Acts. 
StatioTvs  whicTh  came  uruZerActs. 

^Nevinsls  Theoretic  line. 


tctuaZ  Jtatios  per  1000 
mzssiLons  for  Trirrutry 


JtM 
Stations 
never 
under 
Acts. 


MaR      AtM 


134 
126 
101 
118 
123 
111 
98 
115 
109 
128 
113 
93 
123 
102 
88 
19 
62 
91 
131 


Stations 
never 

under 
Acts. 


Stations  VVJenns'sl 
wMchcame  (hladated] 

under     Ratios. 

Acts. 


132 
122 

99 
108 
101 

99 

84 
101 

95 
106 
93 
81 
90 
81 
66 
59 
64 
68 
88 


146 
142 
HI 
101 
102 
95 
81 
91 
83 
66 
55 
51 
54 
50 
42 
35 


33 
35 
40 


133-5 

122-0 

111-6 

102-0 

93-2 

85-2 

11-9 

11-3 

65-1 

59-6 

54-4 

49-8 

45-5 

41-6  I 

380 

348 

31-8 

29-0 


0-M._-REPORT— SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COSTAGIOUS  MSEASES  ACTS. 


DIAGRAM  SHOWN&  THE  TLTJCTTJAIIONS  OF  PEIMARY  YENEKEAL  SOKES  FROM  1860  TO  1878. 


EXPLANATION. 

This  diaffrairh  shows  the  Hatios  per  1000  of 
Admissions  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores  each  year. 

lor  the  14^  Stations  ivever  loider  the  Acts. 

Tor  all  Stations  never  wider  the  Acts. 

ForM  Stations  which,  came  underAcis. 

Is BV- Neviiis's  Theoretic  line. 


The  cuituzZ  Ratios  per  1000 
of  Adjnissions  for  Trimocry 
Yertereal  Sor&9  yvere. 


YEARS. 

AtJ4 
Stations 
never 
under 
Acts. 

Ataa 
Stations 

talder 
Acts. 

AtM 
Staiwns 
vihichcamt 
under 
Acts. 

vriTems's 
(hkdated 
Ratws. 

1860 

134 

132 

146 

1861 

126 

122 

142 

133-5 

1862 

107 

99 

117 

122-0 

1863 

118 

108 

107 

111-6 

1864 

123 

101 

102 

102-0 

1865 

111 

99 

95 

93-2 

1866 

98 

84 

87 

85-2 

1867 

lis 

101 

91 

77-9 

1868 

109 

95 

83 

71-3 

1869 

128 

106 

66 

65-1 

1870 

113 

93 

55 

59-6 

1871 

93 

81 

51 

54-4 

187Z 

123 

90 

54 

49-8 

1873 

102 

81 

SO 

45-5 

1874 

88 

66 

42 

41-6 

1875 

75 

59 

35 

380 

1876 

82 

64 

33 

34-8 

1877 

91 

68 

35 

31-8 

1878 

131 

88 

40 

29-0 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No,  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  W.  Muir. 


VENEREAL  DISEASES. 


RETURN  showing  the  Average  Strength  of  the  Army  at  Home,  the  Admissions  into 
Kinds,  and  the  Ratios  per  1,000  of  the  Strength,  from  the  Year  1860  to  1878,  inclusive  ; 
came  into  operation  at  each  Station)  from  those,  in  Table  II.,  at  ail  Stations  not  under  the 


Table  No.  L- 

—Under  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.    - 

- 

Mean 
Force. 

Primal 

y  Syphilis. 

Secondary  Syphilis. 

YEARS. 

Number 
of 

Ratio 

.-Average 

Number  of 

Men  III 

Ratio 
per  1,000  of 

Men 

Number 
of 

Ratio 

Average 

Number  of 

Blen  III 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of 

Men 

Cases. 

per  1,000. 

per  Diem,  or 

constantly 

in  Hospital. 

constantly 
in  Hospital. 

Cases. 

per  1,000. 

per  Diem,  or 
coustantly 
in  Hospital. 

constantly 
in  Hospital. 

1865 

7,393 

S87 

119-9'J 

62 

S-39 

245 

33-13 

22 

2-97 

1S66 

10,101 

920 

90-54 

69 

0-79 

375 

36-91 

25 

2-46 

1867 

24,061 

2,076 

88-23 

167 

6-94 

777 

32-29 

44 

1-83 

1868 

27,770 

2,001 

72-05 

141 

5-C8 

742 

26-72 

59 

2-12 

1869 

32,355 

1,972 

60-95 

15S 

4-88 

814 

2516 

60 

1-85 

1870 

41,580 

2,268 

54-55 

180 

4-47 

1,002 

24-10 

72 

1-73 

1871 

64,090 

2,703 

51-08 

210 

3-R8 

935 

17-29 

68 

1-26 

1872 

50,794 

2,752 

54-18 

232 

4-56 

1,045 

20-57 

74 

1-40 

1873 

43,039 

2,420 

50-38 

212 

4-41 

989 

20-58 

82 

1-71 

1874 

48,130 

2,039 

42-30 

150 

3-11 

1,074 

22-31 

87 

1-81 

1875 

4S,600 

J,7!7 

35-32 

129 

2-65 

1,182 

24-32 

97 

2-00 

1876 

48,020 

1,022 

33-30 

120 

2-47 

1,120 

23-04 

92 

I -89 

1877 

52,422 

1,809 

34-51 

137 

2-61 

1,061 

20-24 

69 

1-70 

1878 

55,S13 

2,235 

40-04 

175 

3-14 

1,212 

21-72 

89 

1-59 

Table  No.  II.— 

Not  under  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

- 

1860 

97,703 

14,341 

140-78 

938 

n-co 

3,517 

30-00 

262 

2-68 

1861 

88,955 

11,644 

133-15 

832 

9-35 

3,180 

35-7.5 

241 

2-71 

1862 

78,173 

8,578 

109-73 

617 

7-69 

2,823 

36-11 

224 

2-87 

1863 

75,945 

8,774 

115-54 

002 

7-93 

i.924 

38-50 

227 

2-98 

1864 

73,252 

7,432 

101-46 

515 

7-03 

2,718 

37-IO 

219 

2-99 

1865 

65,700 

6,146 

93-54 

453 

089 

2,030 

30-89 

148 

2-25 

1866 

60,131 

6,118 

85-11 

389 

6-47 

1,669 

2609 

119 

1-98 

1867 

49,359 

4,931 

99-90 

335 

6-79 

1,414 

28-65 

140 

2-84 

1868 

50,491 

4,902 

97-08 

382 

7-57 

1,842 

36-48 

134 

2-65 

1869 

41,409 

4,169 

100-44 

342 

S-2G 

],-231 

i9-73 

97 

2-34 

1870 

33,734 

3,134 

92-90 

249 

7-38 

931 

27-60 

75 

2-22 

1871 

38,577 

3,122 

80-93 

259 

6-71 

1,032 

26-75 

88 

2-28 

1872 

41,424 

3,736 

£0-19 

344 

8-30 

1,178 

26-44 

100 

2-41 

1873 

40,918 

3,307 

S0-S2 

2U5 

0-48 

1,076 

26-29 

81 

1-98 

1874 

38,701 

2,555 

66-02 

190 

5-06 

1,052 

27-18 

74 

1-91 

1875 

39,541 

2,324 

58-77 

171 

4-32 

1,355 

34-27 

103 

2-61 

1876 

38,073 

2,410 

63-40 

168 

4-41 

1,218 

31-99 

95 

2-50 

1877 

39,721 

2,090 

67-72 

181 

4-50 

1,130 

28-45 

77 

1-94 

1878 

45,310 

3,905 

86-17 

277 

0-11 

1,482 

32-70 

06 

1-46 

Table  No.  III. — Total  United  Kingdom. 


1860 

97,703 

14,341 

146-78 

938 

9-CO 

3,517 

36-00 

262 

2-68 

1861 

88,955 

11,844 

133-15 

832 

9-35 

3,180 

35-75 

241 

2-71 

1862 

78,173 

S,57S 

109-73 

617 

7-69 

2,623 

36-11 

224 

2-87 

1863 

75,945 

8,774 

115-54 

602 

7-93 

2,924 

38-50 

227 

2-98 

1864 

73,252 

7,432 

101-40 

515 

7-03 

2,718 

37-10 

219 

2-99 

1865 

72,999 

7,033 

36-34 

515 

7-05 

2,275 

31-10 

170 

2-33 

1866 

70,292 

0,038 

86-90 

458 

6-52 

1,944 

27-05 

144 

2-05 

1867 

73,420 

7,007 

95-44 

502 

6-85 

2,191 

29-84 

184 

2-50 

1868 

78,261 

6,903 

88-20 

523 

0-68 

2,584 

33-02 

193 

2-47 

1869 

73,764 

6,131 

83-12 

500 

0-78 

2,045 

27-72 

157 

2-13 

1870 

75,314 

fi,402 

71-73 

435 

5-78 

1,933 

25-67 

147 

1-95 

1871 

5,885 

63-51 

469 

5-00 

1,967 

21-23 

150 

1-C8 

1872 

6,488 

70-36 

676 

0-24 

o  223 

24-10 

174 

1-69 

1873 

SS,957 

5,727 

64-38 

477 

5-36 

2,066 

23-21 

163 

1-83 

4,694 

52-90 

340 

3-99 

2,126 

24-48 

101 

1-85 

4,041 

45-84 

300 

3-40 

2,537 

28-78 

200 

2-27 

4,038 

46-58 

288 

3-32 

2,338 

26  97 

187 

2-10 

4,499 

46-82 

318 

3-45 

2,191 

23-78 

106 

1-60 

0,140 

60-71 

452 

4-47 

2,694 

26-64 

155 

1-53 

M 

uumto-!'""''^  of  Mobilized  Army  Corps,  the  returns  of  ^-hich  do  not  separate  the  cases  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Syphilis,  G8  in 
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AjjpendiXj  No.  2. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  W.  Mui 


VENEREAL   DISEASES. 


Hospital,  and  the  Average  Number  of  Men  Constantly  Sick  with  Venereal  Diseases  of  all 
distinguishing,  in  Table  I.,  the  Admissions,  &c.,  at  all  Stations  under  the  Acts  (as  the  Acts 
Acts,  and  giving,  in  Table  III.,  the  Totals  of  the  figures  supplied  in  Tables  I.  and  11. 


. 

-    Table  No.  I. — Under  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Gonorrhoea  and  its  Sequelae. 

Total  Venereal. 

Number 
of 

Ratio 

Average 

Number  of 

Men  111 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of 

aien 

Number 
of 

Ratio 

Average 

Number  of 

Men  III 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of 

Men 

YEARS. 

Cases. 

per  1,000. 

per  Diem,  or 

constantly 

in  Hospital. 

constantly 
in  Hospital. 

Cases. 

per  1,000. 

per  Diem,  or 

constantly 
in  Hospital. 

constantly 
in  Hospital. 

],344 

181-79 

76 

10-28 

2,170 

334-91 

160 

21-C4 

1865 

2,012 

198-01 

97 

9-55 

3,307 

325-4G 

191 

18-80 

1866 

4,06S 

169-07 

190 

8-15 

6,921 

287-64 

407 

16-92 

1867 

4,292 

154-50 

241 

8-08 

7,035 

253-33 

441 

15-88 

1868 

3,7. 'i  3 

115-99 

184 

5-69 

0,539 

202-10 

402 

12-42 

1869 

4,3J7 

104-54 

205 

4-93 

7,017 

183-19 

403 

ll'lS 

1870 

0,542 

120-95 

322 

5-95 

10,240 

189-32 

GOO 

11-09 

1871 

0,581 

109-88 

262 

5-16 

9,378 

184-63 

568 

11-18 

1872 

4,289 

89-28 

199 

4-14 

7,098 

160  21 

493 

10-26 

1873 

3,174 

C5-94 

143 

2-97 

6,237 

130-01 

380 

7-89 

1874 

3,013 

61-99                    140 

3-00 

5,912 

121-63 

372 

7-65 

1875 

3,302 

07-91 

153 

3-25 

6,044 

124-31 

370 

7-61 

1876 

3,535 

68-39 

182 

3-47 

0,455 

123-14 

403 

7-78 

1877 

4,352 

77-97 

220 

4-05 

7,799 

139-73 

490 

8-78 

1878 

- 

Table  No.  II. — Not  under  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

18,190 

lSG-18 

1,083 

11-14 

36,048 

303-96 

2,288 

23-42 

1860 

16,452 

184-94 

1,007 

11-32 

31,476 

353-84 

2,080 

23-38 

1861 

14,3S(i 

IS  1-03 

898 

11-48 

2.5,787 

329-87 

1,739 

22-24 

1862 

11,603 

152-80 

709 

9-34 

23,303 

300-84 

1,533 

20-25 

1863 

11,140 

15-2-lG 

637 

8-70 

21,296 

290-72 

],37l 

18-72 

1864 

9,992 

152-07 

557 

8-48 

18,108 

270-50 

1,158 

17-62 

1865 

S,176 

135-97 

4.35 

7-23 

14,603 

247-1? 

943 

15-68 

1865 

8,133 

104-77 

430 

8-71 

14,473 

293-32 

005 

18-34 

1867 

8,303 

164-45 

402 

7-90 

13,047 

298-01 

918 

18-18 

1868 

4,788 

115-62 

228 

5-51 

10,178 

245-79 

667 

16-11 

1869 

3,459 

102-54 

105 

4-89 

7,524 

223-0  4 

489 

14-49 

1870 

4,279     . 

110-92 

202 

5-24 

8,433 

218-60 

549 

14-23 

1871 

4,350 

105-01 

185 

4-47 

9,261 

223-64 

629 

15-18 

1872 

3,633 

SS-72 

163 

4-10 

8,016 

195-90 

514 

12-56 

1873 

2,762 

71-37 

123 

3-18 

6,369 

161-57 

393 

10-15 

1874 

2,693 

GS-16 

120 

3-03 

6,374 

101-20 

394 

9-96 

1875 

3,026 

79-48 

128 

3-30 

0,660 

174-93 

391 

10-27 

1876 

3,539 

96-65 

170 

4-28 

7,659 

192-82 

428 

10-78 

1877 

4,312 

99-57 

211 

4-60 

9,899 

218-44 

554 

12-23 

1878 

_        .        _ 

-   Table  No.  III. — Total  United  Kingdom. 

18,190 

186-18 

1,088                  11-14 

36,043 

368-96 

2,288 

23-42 

1860 

16,452 

184-94 

1,007                  11-32 

31,476 

353-84 

2,080 

23-38 

1861 

14.386 

134-03 

898 

11-48 

25,787 

329-87 

1,739 

22-24 

1863 

li;605 

152-30 

709 

9-34 

23,303 

306  84 

1,538 

20-25 

1863 

11,146 

152-16 

637 

8-70 

21,296 

290-72 

1,371 

18-72 

1864 

11,336 

155-29 

633 

8-67 

20,644 

282-80 

1,318 

18-05 

1865 

10,183 

144-94 

532 

7-56 

18,170 

258-49 

1,134 

16-13 

1866 

12,201 

166-18 

626 

852 

21,399 

291-46 

1,312 

17-87 

1867 

12,595 

16093 

643 

8-22 

22,082 

282-15 

1,350 

17-37 

1868 

8,541 

115-79 

412 

5-58 

16,717 

226-63 

1,069 

14-49 

1869 

7,806 

103-64 

370 

4-91 

15,141 

201-04 

952 

l2-6t 

1870 

10,821 

116-77 

524 

0-65 

18,673 

201-51 

1,149 

12-40 

1871 

9,931 

107-69 

447 

4-85 

18,642 

202-15 

1,197 

12-93 

1872 

7,922 

89-05 

367 

4-13 

15,714 

167-64 

1,007 

11-32 

1873 

5,936 

68-36 

266 

3-06 

12,656 

145-74 

773 

8-90 

1874 

5,708 

04-76 

266 

3-02 

12,286 

139-38 

7G6 

8-69 

1875 

6,328 

72-99 

236 

3-30 

12,704 

146  54 

761 

S-78 

1876 

7,424 

80-57 

352 

3-82 

14,114 

153-17 

836 

9-07 

1877 

8,864 

87-65 

437 

4-32 

17,698 

175-00 

1,044 

10-32 

1878 

-j-  Tliis  Strength  is  taken  from  the  Weekly  Returns,  and  -will  probably  differ  a  little  from  tliat  given  in  the  Annual  Eeturns. 
0.44.  3  L  3 
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No.  6  A. 

TABLE  showing  the  Numbers  of  Cases  of  Secondary  Syphilis  Admitted  into  Hospital  at 
Stations  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  at  all  Stations  not  under  the  Acts. 


Years 

Under  the 
Acts. 

Not  under  the 
Acts. 

Years 

Under  the 
Acts. 

Not  under  the 
Acts. 

1860 

2,172 

1,160 

1870     - 

996 

937 

1861        - 

2,077 

1,103 

1871     - 

932 

1,036 

1862 

1,874 

949 

1872     - 

1,045 

1,178 

1863       - 

1,774 

1,150 

1R73     - 

969 

1,096 

1864 

1,631 

1,087 

1874     - 

1,074 

1,052 

1865 

1,344 

931 

1875     - 

1,185 

1,352 

1866       - 

1,138 

806 

1867 

1,259 

932 

1876     ' 

1,121 

1,217 

1868       - 

1,354 

1,230 

1877     - 

1,060 

1,131 

1869       - 

1,091 

954 

1878     - 

1,222 

1,469 

No.  G  B. 

(To  accompany  6  a.) 

RETURN  showing  the  Strength,  Admissions  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores,  and  their  Ratios 
per  1,000  (from  Return  1,  p.  445),  and  the  Admissions  for  Secondary  Syphilis  from  Table  5  a., 
with  their  Ratios  jner  1,000,  and  their  Per-centage  of  the  Primary  Sores,  at  the  Stations  which 
came  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  the  Stations  never  under  them,  for  the  Three  Six-yearly 
Periods  1861-66,  1867-72,  1873-78,  and  for  the  Two  Eour-yearly  Periods  1860-63,  1870-73. 


Stations  whicli  came  under  the  Acts. 

All  Stations  never  under  the  Acts. 

Strength. 

Admissions  for 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Per 
Centage 

ot 
Secondary 

Primary 
Sores. 

Strength. 

Admissions  for 

Eatios  per  1,000. 

Per 

Centage 

of 

Sores.       Syphilis. 

Primary 

Venereal 

Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Primary 

Venereal 

Sores. 

Secondary 
SyphiUs. 

Primary 
Venereal 
Stores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Secondary 
on 

Primary 
Sores. 

1801-66 
1867-72 
1873-78        -        -        - 

263,317 
270,993 
301,636 

28,890 
17,721 
11,842 

9,838 
6,677 
6,031 

109-7 
05-4 
39-3 

37-4 
24'6 
22-0 

34-1 
37-6 
66-0 

196,299 
214,651 
242,270 

20,209 
20,095 
17,262 

6,026 
6,260 
7,317 

103-0 
EI8-6 
71-2 

30-7 
29-2 
30-2 

29-8 
31-2 
42-4 

1860-63 
1670-73 

197,548 
I84,o09 

25,639 
10,203 

7,897 
3,942 

129-8 
62-5 

40-0 
20-3 

30-8 
38-7 

143,228 
154,647 

16,653 
13,299 

4,362 
4,246 

116-3 
86-0 

30-5 
27-5 

26-2 
32-0 

0.44. 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix  No.  4. 


PAPEE  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Laivson,  2  May  1881. 


TABLES  showing  the  Ratios  per  1,000  of  Secondary  Syphilis  in  the  Fourteen  Stations 

Acts,  for  every  Year  from 


stations. 

18G0. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Devonport  and  Plymouth 

32-67 

45-51 

44-36 

51-40 

20-95 

27-24 

29-73 

23-33 

i 

Portsmouth  -        .        -        - 

45'53 

30-81 

47-75 

53-13 

58-76 

36-27 

34-81 

34-01 

2 

Chatham  and  Sheerness 

2  7 -SO 

57-06 

75-94 

31-03 

42-84 

31-51 

45-88 

42-17 

3 

Woolwich      -        .        .        - 

03-34 

60-10 

38-04 

34-96 

25-29 

22-31 

23-00 

26-16 

4 

Aldershot      .        .        •        - 

31 -as 

34-96 

39-57 

41-46 

47-10 

35-29 

28-87 

32-30 

5 

Windsor        .... 

-          - 

- 

• 

-          - 

- 

-          - 

-          - 

- 

6 

Shorncliffe     .... 

37-45 

23-41 

23-CS 

23-06 

37-94 

37-53 

20-79 

24-84 

7 

Colchester     .        -        .        - 

26-06 

2903 

41-91 

5513 

34-46 

34-65 

28-82 

33-64 

8 

Winchester    .... 

32-43 

39-62 

28-04 

32-20 

32-45 

20-44 

30-17 

52-10 

9 

Dover   -        -        -        .        . 

39-08 

25-65 

33-69 

23-30 

18-97 

19-27 

13-95 

47-66 

10 

Canterbury    .... 

25-00 

40-SO 

65-83 

63-02 

34-80 

24-00 

48-33 

23-44 

11 

Maidstone      -        .        .        . 

26-43 

29-12 

25-83 

13-37 

64-80 

34-88 

32-00 

33-85 

12 

Cork     -        .        .        .        . 

26-51 

2S-33 

20-59 

55-95 

35-51 

31-62 

20-92 

17-19 

13 

Curragh        .... 

37-19 

55-18 

35-15 

43-28 

45-50 

31-2S 

26-47 

31-03 

14 

Isle  of  Wight 

2.5-70 

34-36 

21-25 

36-04 

31-30 

19-00 

13-11 

33-91 

15 

London         .        .        -        - 

-           - 

- 

- 

-          - 

-         - 

-          - 

-          - 

-          - 

16 

Warley          -        .        -         - 

No  Return 

80-35 

46-17 

52-02 

41'30 

11-30 

14-70 

8-95 

17 

Hounslow      -        .        -        - 

72-53 

35-40 

23-76 

25-34 

29-35 

17-50 

30-53 

3212 

18 

Pembroke  Dock     - 

19-77 

23-77 

36-00 

26-86 

36-02 

21-47 

5-34 

9-29 

19 

Sheffield        .... 

17-63 

25-31 

43-63 

46-38 

10-58 

44-09 

43-69 

28-75 

20 

Manchester  -        -        -        - 

14-55 

11-62 

42-81 

67-89 

68-60 

57-44 

44-28 

27-42 

21 

Preston          .... 

15-83 

18-72 

43-66 

95-98 

1403 

27-10 

17-70 

32-86 

22 

Edinburgii     .        -        -        - 

25-15 

14-70 

34-77 

26-86 

21-27 

13-01 

1511 

21-48 

23 

Fermoy         .... 

11-40 

9-S9 

24-91 

25-83 

20-35 

15-76 

30-80 

12-99 

24 

Limerick       .        .        .        - 

8-75 

24-07 

25-37 

19-78 

31-92 

25-83 

20-86 

16-37 

25 

Athlone          .... 

20  60 

54-39 

33-33 

20-54 

62-33 

45-55 

45-13 

17-67 

26 

Dublin           •        .        .        . 

4407 

47-96 

35-52 

42-40 

45-79 

38-43 

31-48 

35-92 

27 

Belfast           .        -       .        - 

34-48 

29-97 

35-93 

56-90 

29-15 

24-44 

28-52 

30-82 

2S 

London  and  Windsor  combined 

28-36 

37-17 

36-58 

33-70 

35-93 

30-05 

22-32 

20-16 

29 
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Appendix  No.  4. 


PAPEE  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Latcsou,  2  May  1881. 


under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  in  the  Foueteen  Stations  not  under  these 
1860  to  1878  inclusive. 


1868. 

1869. 

1870, 

1371. 

1372. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875, 

1876. 

1877. 

Ib78. 

1 

35-98 

20-46 

13-13 

15-31 

26-57 

19-43 

22-32 

24-85 

21-82 

24-20 

16-42 

2 

26-98 

22-07 

2-2-21 

15-56 

22  75 

18-18 

16-16 

23-04 

25-57 

20-55 

20-76 

3 

28-29 

24-85 

17-98 

16-74 

16-69 

20-47 

21-14 

23-34 

25-50 

17-32 

22-67 

4 

24-38 

21-29 

15-SO 

10-84 

13-90 

24-30 

24-98 

37-47 

30-78 

34-10 

49-42 

5 

23-64 

31-23 

32-93 

19-23 

25-43 

24-62 

23-76 

22-34 

26-77 

19-56 

18-37 

6 

-          - 

19-32 

14-95 

11-47 

13-53 

3306 

32-79 

63-93 

25-11 

23-53 

40-15 

7 

43-85 

19-72 

21-91 

14-97 

21-91 

19-66 

26-23 

19-67 

17-10 

23-19 

27-16 

8 

56-33 

28-15 

16-70 

31-75 

27-78 

17-09 

26-11 

23-58 

8-36 

16-79 

11-13 

9 

48-75 

26-45 

20-41 

26-60 

56-15 

29-46 

10-06 

10-45 

16-28 

14-94 

18-60 

10 

38-88 

41-10 

25-84 

14-50 

8-55 

11-42 

15-12 

18-70 

25-42 

9-92 

9-86 

11 

33-32 

32-43 

35-62 

20-30 

17-96 

23-65 

36-47 

34-27 

13-49 

10-89 

8-90 

12 

23-09 

29-35 

48-78 

23-67 

9-06 

11-03 

33-02 

14-49 

37-04 

8-40 

6-85 

13 

28-31 

20-94 

24-40 

15-78 

21-97 

18-61 

13-23 

15-25 

16-67 

7-SO 

13-12 

14 

27-70 

21-98 

26-39 

17-50 

13-03 

902 

24-99 

18-79 

16-05 

21-08 

16-10 

13 

54-33 

60-12 

13-65 

24-41 

59-66 

46-10 

52-24 

59-74 

32-43 

39-38 

42-72 

16 

-         - 

34-18 

22-39 

29-19 

46-52 

46-73 

44-29 

47-47 

45-52 

42-72 

61-71 

17 

16-99 

39-33 

25-00 

20-50 

36-57 

7-35 

24-44 

13-43 

15-78 

9-74 

26-32 

18 

09-71 

24-34 

31-72 

30-54 

19-49 

9-31 

7-54 

9-09 

12-01 

25-77 

28-42 

19 

14-49 

2-90 

23-32 

22-71 

29-95 

42-12 

52-93 

31-20 

39-10 

9-27 

3-12 

20 

32-45 

26-40 

17-42 

28-77 

37-04 

43-72 

27-47 

29-53 

25-36 

34-05 

34-52 

21 

54-29 

53-61 

49-82 

26-43 

12-71 

20-43 

18-90 

46-82 

42-33 

57-60 

35-03 

22 

53-22 

51-49 

2S-67 

32-75 

30-89 

20-38 

63-45 

94-79 

94-02 

83-73 

57-00 

23 

15-20 

17-06 

33-14 

29-34 

44-35 

24-26 

30-33 

10-64 

15-35 

38-32 

36-60 

24 

17-30 

21-79 

39-33 

7-32 

11-52 

8-27 

1042 

14-17 

30-46 

2o-97 

34-58 

25 

30-03 

11-92 

31-66 

52-5G 

19-95 

31-75 

10-86 

14-40 

17-46 

13-02 

32-63 

26 

23-72 

10-85 

18-67 

20-28 

9-72 

9-42 

6-76 

26-90 

54-73 

33-85 

50-00 

27 

41-03 

49-60 

42-94 

39-67 

32-76 

31-72 

34-97 

60-70 

55-15 

37-76 

46-97 

23 

5-78 

6-73 

10-27 

21-31 

27-40 

18-92 

23-90 

25-30 

11-51 

23-32 

5-41 

29 

34-42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.44. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOKT  PROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  5.       -         - 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Lmoson. 


RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  of  Secondary  Syphilis,  and  the  Annual 

the  Fourteen  Stations  not  under  these  Acts, 


18  60. 

186  1 

1862. 

18  63. 

£■ 

^ 

£= 

>» 

stations. 

||^ 

.2  ^    * 

a  -a 

il  . 

Strength. 

-«!  <S  33 

Strength. 

III 

Strength. 

Strength. 

Devonport  and  Plymouth 

3,825 

125 

3,537 

161 

3,426 

152 

2,782 

143 

1 

Ponsmoutli   -        -        -        - 

5,710 

260 

5,107 

188 

4,691 

222 

4,630 

246 

2 

Chatham  and  Sheerneos 

5,647 

157 

4,609 

263 

3,634 

276 

3,899 

121 

3 

Woolwich      -        -         -         - 

6,877 

470 

5,967 

299 

5,887 

224 

&,234 

183 

4 

Aldersliot       .         -        -        - 

15,164 

486 

1 2,898 

451 

12,078 

478 

11,746 

487  _ 

5 

Windsor         .        .        -        - 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

ShornolifiFe     .         -        -        - 

3,i>3] 

136 

3,758 

88 

3,589 

86 

2,905 

67 

7 

Colchester     .        -        -        - 

2,609 

m 

2,135 

62 

1,479 

62 

1,850 

102 

b 

Winchester    .        -        -        - 

1,449 

47 

1,186 

47 

674 

19 

621 

20 

9 

Dover   -        -        -        -        - 

2,405 

94 

2,339 

60 

2,054 

69 

2,188 

51 

10 

Canterbury    -        -        -        - 

1,880 

47 

1,593 

65 

1,124 

74 

1,079 

68 

11 

Maidstone     -        -        -        - 

492 

13 

412 

12 

271 

^ 

299 

4 

12 

Coi-k 

1,848 

49 

1,835 

52 

1,408 

29 

],I26 

63 

13 

Curragh         .... 

5,942 
1,245 

221 

5,962 

329 
40 

5,007 
800 

176 
17 

5,060 
1,037 

219 

38 

14 

Isle  of  Wight         .        .        - 

32     '          1,164 

15 

Loudon          -        -        .         . 

* 

_            . 

- 

. 

~ 

- 

- 

16 

Warley           .... 

No  Retu 

rns      .    !            336 

27 

823 

38 

692 

36 

17 

Houuslow      .... 

386 

28                367 

13 

547 

13 

513 

13 

18 

Pembroke  Dock     .        -        - 

1,315 

26              1,262 

30 

750 

27 

819 

22 

19 

Sheffield        .... 

509 

9                 632 

16 

573 

25 

626 

29 

20 

Manchester   .        -        -        . 

1,168 

17     :          1,118 

13 

1,051 

45 

1,031 

70 

21 

Preston          .... 

944 

15     1          1,068 

20 

710 

31 

698 

67 

22 

Edinburgh     -        -        .        - 

1,471 

37     !          1,496 

22 

1,409 

49 

1,303 

35 

23 

Fermoy          .        -        .        - 

1,666 

19     ;          1,820 

18 

1,204 

30 

1,355 

35 

24 

Limerick       -         .         -        -            1,257 

11      1          1,246 

30 

1,064 

27 

910 

18 

25 

Atlilone          ....              922 

19     1             717 

39 

810 

27 

876 

18 

26 

DubUn 5,423 

239     '         4,899 

235 

4,645 

16.5 

4,622 

196 

27 

Belfast 812 

28              1,001 

30 

640 

23 

650 

37 

28 

London  and  Windsor  combined  '      *  5,782 

164              5,757 

1 

214 

4,755 

174 

4,987 

193 

29 

1  8  7 

D. 

187  1. 

1  87 

2. 

1  87 

3. 

>> 

>> 

>^ 

>> 

STATIONS. 

»  is 

II  . 

if. 

il  . 

Strength. 

Strength. 

1  i« 
a  "-a 

<!  <S  CO 

Strength. 

III 

Strength. 

Admissi 
for  Seco 
Syphilis 

Devonport  and  Plymouth       -           2,208 

29 

3,200 

49 

2,748 

73 

3,036 

59 

I 

Portsmouth  ...        -           4,548 

101 

5,656 

88 

6,065 

138 

5,721 

104 

2 

Chatham  and  Sheerness          -  |         4,115 

74 

4,719 

79 

4,674 

78 

4,202 

86 

3 

Woolwich      -         .         -         -  ;         5,669 

88 

5,814 

63 

6,257 

87 

6,213 

151 

4 

Aldershot      -        .        -        -  ,       11,235 

370 

15,493 

298 

12,741 

824 

11,821 

291 

a 

Windsor                  -        -        -  i         1,070 

16 

1,046 

12 

1,035 

14 

1,089 

36 

6 

Shorncliffe              ... 

2,145 

47 

2,938 

44 

2,738 

60 

2,238 

44 

r 

Colchester              .        .        - 

1,677 

28 

2,331 

74 

2,124 

59 

1,873 

32 

8 

Winchester             ... 

441 

9 

752 

20 

837 

47 

679 

20 

9 

Dover  -                  ... 

2,477 

64 

2,759 

40 

2,691 

23 

2,365 

27 

10 

Canterbury              .        .        - 

732 

26 

985 

20 

891 

16 

1,015 

24 

11 

Maidstone               .        .        - 

205 

10 

338 

8 

sai 

3 

272 

3 

12 

Cork      .                  ... 

1,.S85 

46 

2,345 

37 

2,695 

57 

2,525 

47 

13 

Ciu-ragh         .         .        -        - 

3,273 

806 

88 
11 

5,714 
1,147 

1       100 
28 

5,067 
1,190 

66 
71 

4,990 
1,128 

45 
52 

14 

Isle  of  Wight         ... 

15 

London          .        .        .        - 

4,294 

97 

4,282 

125 

4,708 

219 

4,278 

200 

16 

Warley          .... 

600 

15 

1,073 

22 

711 

26 

953 

7 

17 

Hounslow      .... 

636 

17 

753 

23 

667 

13 

631 

6 

18 

Pembroke  Dock     - 

772 

18 

1,057 

24 

935 

28 

1,282 

64 

19 

Sheffield        .        .        -        - 

089 

12 

730 

21 

837 

31 

732 

32 

20 

Manchester  .... 

1,084 

54 

1,133 

30 

944 

12 

1,028 

21 

21 

Preston          .... 

858 

16 

916 

1          30 

874 

27 

834 

17 

22 

Edinburgh     .         -        -        . 

1,056 

35 

1,106 

33 

1,082 

48 

1,154 

28 

23 

Fermoy          .... 

1,271 

50 

1,220 

'            9 

1,128 

13 

967 

8 

24 

Limerick       .... 

j             722 

23 

742 

I         39 

802 

16 

882 

28 

23 

Athlone           .         -         .         - 

1             482 

9 

493 

10 

720 

7 

637 

0 

26 

Dublin 

4,495 

193 

4,6S8 

':         184 

4,914 

161 

4,608 

160 

27 

Belfast 

487 

5 

657 

14 

438 

12 

687 

13 

23 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Lawson. 

Strengths  in  the  Fourteen  Stations  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  ii 
for  every  Year  from  1860  to  1878  inclusive- 


1  R  6  4. 

186  5. 

186  6. 

1  86 

7. 

18  68. 

1869. 

•^ 

>> 

S^. 

>■ 

>> 

>. 

Slrengtli. 

.2  i  r 

Strength. 

i 

III 

Strength. 

Admissions 
for  Secondar 
Syphilis. 

Strength. 

III 

Strength. 

III 

Strength. 

1 

2,431 

52 

2,569 

70 

2,556 

76 

2,443 

57 

2,418 

87 

2,199 

45 

2 

4,4:)6 

261 

4,824 

175 

1,510 

157 

4,351 

148 

4,928 

133 

4,668 

103 

3 

3,804 

163 

4,188 

132 

3,095 

142 

4,481 

189 

4,489 

127 

4,024 

100 

4 

4,824 

122 

4,795 

107 

4,607 

106 

4,892 

128 

5,003 

132 

5,261 

112 

6 

10,700 

504 

11,049 

390 

9,211 

265 

7,894 

255 

9,879 

283 

10,598 

331 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

— 

1,035 

20 

7 

2,530 

96 

2,7-14 

103 

2,404 

50 

2,616 

65 

2,554 

112 

2,687 

53 

8 

2,0S9 

72 

2,366 

82 

2,255 

65 

2,378 

80 

2,059 

116 

1,883 

63 

9 

647 

21 

978 

20 

928 

28 

902 

47 

882 

43 

794 

21 

10 

2,214 

42 

2,387 

46 

2,078 

29 

2,014 

96 

2.366 

92 

2,433 

100 

11 

1,178 

41 

1,000 

24 

931 

45 

981 

23 

1,148 

44 

956 

31 

12 

216 

14 

344 

12 

375 

12 

384 

13 

433 

10 

443 

13 

13 

1,070 

38 

1,423 

45 

1,768 

37 

1,570 

27 

1,448 

41 

1,624 

34 

14 

4,505 

205 

4,411 

138 

4,758 

126 

3,931 

122 

3,935 

109 

3,412 

75 

IS 

1,118 

35 

1,210 

23 

1,220 

16 

1,105 

43 

976 

53 

993 

60 

16 

. 

, 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

4,165 

142 

17 

581 

24 

619 

7 

1,020 

15 

1,228 

11 

824 

14 

661 

26 

18 

536 

16 

514 

9 

524 

10 

498 

16 

416 

29 

483 

12 

19 

803 

29 

419 

9 

748 

4 

968 

9 

1,242 

18 

1,035 

3 

20 

507 

6 

703 

31 

595 

26 

800 

23 

801 

26 

644 

17 

21 

962 

66 

940 

54 

813 

36 

1,021 

28 

1,142 

62 

914 

49 

22 

S55 

12 

1,033 

28 

847 

15 

1,005 

35 

883 

47 

874 

45 

23 

1,128 

24 

1,175 

16 

1,069 

16 

1,024 

22 

1,118 

17 

1,053 

18 

24 

1,125 

29 

888 

14 

841 

26 

1,077 

14 

867 

15 

872 

19 

25 

783 

25 

813 

21 

767 

16 

855 

14 

899 

27 

755 

9 

26 

738 

46 

439 

20 

576 

26 

679 

12 

548 

13 

553 

6 

27 

4,607 

211 

4,397 

169 

4,986 

157 

5,373 

193 

4,898 

201 

4,294 

213 

28 

789 

23 

941 

23 

596 

17 

516 

19 

519 

3 

446 

3 

29 

5,093 

lti3 

5,391 

162 

5,240 

117 

5,454 

110 

5,606 

193 

" 

" 

18  7  4. 

1  8  7 

5. 

1  87 

6. 

1  8  ■ 

■7. 

is: 

8. 



^ 

^ 

t: 

>) 

C  "3 

C  "^ 

B  -3 

§•3 

I"! 

Strength. 

Strength. 

•2  g  «• 

-!i=S  CO 

Sti-ength. 

.2  °    • 

Strength. 

3  '3  K 

Strength. 

•2  o   ta 
•<  efc  OQ 

1 

2,936 

67 

2,575 

64 

2,658 

58 

2,934 

71 

3,227 

53 

2 

6,003 

97 

5,555 

128 

5,592 

143 

4,375 

94 

5,733 

119 

3 

4,257 

90 

4,542 

106 

4,588 

117 

5,080 

88 

5,734 

130 

4 

6,206 

155 

5,005 

210 

5,783 

178 

6,246 

213 

6,435 

318 

5 

12,922 

307 

12,934 

289 

12,055 

322 

14,416 

282 

13,775 

253 

6 

1        1,0*' 

34 

972 

67 

956 

24 

1,020 

24 

1,096 

1         44 

7 

2,43ft 

64 

2,695 

53 

2,748 

47 

2,932 

68 

3,314 

i         90 

8 

1,685 

44 

2,248 

63 

2,631 

22 

2,502 

42 

2,863 

j         32 

9 

994 

10 

957 

10 

933 

16 

1,004 

15 

1,129 

1         21 

10 

2,381 

36 

2,300 

43 

2,478 

63 

3,225 

32 

3,244 

1         32 

11 

987 

36 

1,138 

39 

1,408 

19 

1,378 

15 

1,460 

!         13 

12 

212 

7 

138 

2 

.108 

4 

119 

1 

146 

1          1 

13 

2,116 

28 

2,689 

41 

2,520 

42 

2,437 

19 

2,439 

'         32 

14 

3,962 

99 

4,258 

80 

4,112 

66 

4,554 

90 

5,218 

84 

15 

],'i06 

63 

1,222 

73 

1,139 

37 

1,092 

43 

1,311 

56 

16 

3,996 

177 

3,897 

185 

3,735 

170 

3,979 

170 

4,246 

262 

17 

941 

23 

819 

11 

824 

13 

1,129 

11 

722 

19 

18 

663 

5 

660 

6 

666 

8 

621 

16 

774 

22 

19 

1,359 

72 

1,218 

38 

972 

38 

863 

8 

963 

3 

20 

801 

22 

779 

23 

812 

21 

fcSl 

30 

840 

29 

21 

1,058 

20 

1,068 

50 

1,063 

45 

1,198 

69 

1,199 

42 

22 

672 

46 

749 

71 

819 

77 

S4S 

71 

965 

65 

23 

1,253 

38 

1,222 

13 

1,155 

IS 

1,122 

43 

1,366 

50 

24 

768 

8 

1,200 

17 

1,182 

36 

886 

23 

694 

24 

25 

829 

9 

903 

13 

802 

14 

845 

11 

918 

30 

26 

592 

4 

818 

22 

603 

33 

7  09 

24 

760 

38 

27 

3,946 

138 

4,267 

259 

4,962 

224 

4,131 

156 

5,067 

238 

28 

795 

19 

751 

19 

956 

11 

772 

18 

924 

5 

0.44. 
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APPEKDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


Appendix^  No.  6. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  James  Lane,  9  May  1881. 


LONDON    LOCK    HOSPITAL. 


COMPAKISON  of  Length  of  Stay  in  Hospital  between  Patients  under  the  Acts  and 
Voluntary  Patients  with  regard  to  the  several  Diseases,  and  Total  Averages  for  the 
Year,  and  Numbers  Discharged. 


Patients 
under  the 

Acts. 

Voluntary 
Patients. 

Patients 
under  the 

Acts. 

Voluntary 

Patients. 

1871  : 

Primary  syphilis  ... 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhoea  -        -        -        - 

42-47 
59-44 
30-04 

65-52 
77-41 
52-94 

1876: 

Primary  syphilis 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhoea          .         -         - 

Total          .... 

Number  discharged     - 

1877: 

Primary  syphilis 
Secondary  syphihs 
Gonorrhoea         ... 

Total          .... 

Number  discharged     - 

1878: 

Primary  syphilis 
Secondary  S3'philis 
Gonorrhoea          ... 

I'otal          .... 

Number  discharged     - 

1879: 

Primary  syphihs 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhcea          .         .         - 

Total          -        -         -         - 

Number  discharged     - 

1880: 

Prinmr^-  syphilis 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhoea          ... 

Total           .... 

Number  discharged 

32-80 

37-86 
25-80 

52-60 
58-92 
41-33 

Total 

39-69 

71-30 

33-90 

52-60 

Number  discharged 

435 

195 

203 

292 

1872: 

Primary  syphilis  -         -         - 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhosa  -         .         -         - 

40-56 
61-17 
28-53 

35-26 
73-29 

49-88 

28-84 
50-08 
23-48 

54-43 

58-01 
40-84 

Total 

40-16 

61-66 

3400 

51-75 

Number  discharged 

408 

240 

276 

331 

1873: 

Primary  syphilis  -         •         . 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhosa  .... 

42-25 
53-43 
25-05 

57-06 
96-88 
51-12 

24-55 
35-11 
21-12 

38-30 
44-45 
33-38 

Total 

40-34 

86-77 

26-35 

41-22 

Number  discharged 

330 

219 

391 

435 

1874: 

Primary  syphilis  ... 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhcea  -         -        -         . 

52-13 
56-92 

24-88 

45-44 
77'76 
73-19 

25-33 
27-57 
16-72 

38-05 
50-28 
33-83 

Total 

41-79 

74-67 

21-79 

41-65 

Number  discharged 

270 

213 

477 

373 

1875: 

Primary  sj-philis  ... 
Secondary  syphilis 
Gonorrhoea  -         -         .         - 

31-94 

40-55 
31-27 

73-68 
72-43 
39-00 

27-26 
31-93 
15-43 

36-66 
42-29 
29-44 

Total 

34-24 

63-00 

24-42 

37-09 

Number  discharged 

262 

203 

520 

435 
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LONDON    LOCK     HOSPITAL. 


TABLE  showing  Number  of  Indurated  Sores,  Suppurating  Buboes,  &c. 


Voluntary  Patiexts. 


Patients  Under  the  Acts. 


1S78: 
Total  Number  of  Patients     -     435 

Indurated    sores,   follcwed    by    secondary 

syphilis. 
Indurated  sores,  not  known  to  be  so  followed, 

several  of  tliese  patients  leaving  uncured, 

at  own  request. 
Suppurating  buboes,  associated  with  syphilis 
Suppurating  buboes,  not  so  associated 
Soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis  - 


1879: 
Total  Number  of  Patients 


373 


Indurated    sores,    followed    by    secondary 

syphilis. 
Indurated  sores,  not  known  to  be  so  followed 
Suppurating  buboes,  associated  with  syphilis 
Suppurating  buboes,  not  so  associated 
Soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis    - 

1880: 
Total  Number  of  Patients    -     435 


Indurated    sores,    followed    by    secondary 

syphilis. 
Indurated  sores,  not  known  to  be  so  followed 
Suppurating  buboes,  associated  with  syphilis 
Suppurating  buboes,  not  so  associated 
Soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis   - 


48 
18 


39 

13 
3 

23 


12 

10 


1S78: 
Total  Number  of  Patients     -     391 


Indurated    sores,    followed    by    secondary 

syphilis. 
Indurated  sores,  not  known  to  be  so  followed        lo 


Suppurating  buboes,  associated  with  syphilis 
Suppurating  buboes,  not  so  associated 
Soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis   - 

1879: 
Total  Number  of  Patients     -     477 

Indurated    sores,    i"ollowed    by    secondary 

syphilis. 
Indurated  sores,  not  known  to  be  so  followed 
Suppurating  buboes,  associated  with  syphilis 
Suppurating  buboes,  not  so  associated 
Soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis   - 

1880: 
Total  Number  of  Patients     -     520 

Indurated     sores,    followed    by    secondary 

syphilis. 
Indurated  sores,  not  known  to  be  so  followed 
Suppurating  buboes,  associated  with  syphilis 
Suppurating  buboes,  not  so  associated 
Soft  sores,  followed  by  secondary  syphilis    - 


10 

12 
1 
8 

12 


4 

4 

19 

12 


LONDON    LOCK    HOSPITAL. 


Voluntary  Wards. 


Number  of  W03ien  who  left  at  their  own  Request  Uncured,  and  Avere  Discharged  Uncured  for 
Misconduct,  during  the  Years  1878,  1879,  1880,  with  per  Centage. 


1878: 
Number  of  women  left  uncured       -         -         .         . 
Ditto     -     -     -    discharged  for  misconduct 

_ 

92 
9 

Per  Cent. 

20-043 

1-96 

Total  number  left  uncured     .     -     - 

101 

22- 

Total  number  admitted  during  year          -         - 

459 

10-75 
3-46 

1879: 
Niimberof  women  left  uncured        .... 
Ditto    .     -     -    discharged  for  misconduct  - 

63 
13 

Total  number  left  uncured       -     .     - 

76 

20-21 

Total  number  admitted  during  year          ... 

370 

15-41 

5- 

' 

1880: 
Number  of  women  left  uncured         -         -         .         . 
Ditto    ...    discharged  for  misconduct  - 

74 
24 

Total  number  left  uncured       .     -     . 

95 

20-41 

Total  number  admitted  during  year          ... 

480 

London  Lock  Hospital, 
March  1881. 

0.44. 


G.  Soulton  Bishop, 

Resident  Medical  Officer, 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


A.[)pendix,  No.  7 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Nevins,  16  May  1881. 


TABLE  showing  the  Duration  of  Cases  of  Secondary  Syphilis,  io  Days,  in  the 
Fourteen  Subjected  Stations,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Unsubjected  Stations, 
from  I860  to  1878  inclusive.  (Calculated  from  Inspector  General  Lawson's  Tables, 
No.  2,  and  No.  6  a.,  handed  to  the  Select  Committee  thus, — "  The  Numbers  in  Hospital 
Daily  "  X  365  r-  The  Numbers  of  Admissions.) 


.      Years. 

Fourteen  Subjected 
Stations. 

All  Unsubjected 
Stations. 

1860 

1861 

1862        ----- 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866  ----- 

1867  -         -         -         -         - 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874        ----- 

1875 

1876        ----- 

1877 

1878 

27-56 
26-01 
25-90 
28-19 
29-32 
•27-70 
25-34 
25-22 
26-15 
28-44 
28-22 
29-37 
28-99 
30-51 
29-57 
29-26 
30-61 
30-99 
27-18 

30-84 

31-11_ 

35-00 

28-88 

29-89 

26-66 

28-53 

24-67 

26-71 

29-08 

27-27 

27-00 

28-20 

26-98 

26-63 

27-00 

27-89 

24-85 

24-60 
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Appendix,  No.  8 


PAPER  handed  in  by  D.  J.  D.  Nevins,  m.d.,  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence.  16  May  1881. 


SECONDARY  SYPHILIS. 


RATIOS. — Table  showing  the  Ratios  per  1,000  of  Secondaet  Syphilis,  put  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  Evidence  in  July  1879,  by  Sir  Wm.  Muir, 
Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  and  by  Mr.  Lawson,  Inspector 
General  of  Military  Hospitals,  compared  with  the  Ratios  subsequently  handed  in  by  Sir  Wm. 
Muir,  and  published  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  March  1880. — (Appendix, 
Table  A.,  page  55,  containing  the  information  called  for  in  Question  2960.) 


Ration  per  1,000  of  Secondary  Syphilis  ' 
put  before  the  Select  Committee        | 

Ratios  per  1,000  of 
Second  ai-y  Syphilis, 

calculated  from 
Cols.  2  and  4  of  the 

Table  A., 

subsequently  handed 

in  by 

Sir  Wm.  J.  Muir. 

f  E  AR. 

1 

in  1869. 

Differences  between  the  Two  Sets  of  Ratios 

Mr.  Lawson. 
Ana.  599  to  603. 

Sir  Wm.  J.  Muir. 
Ans.  19-2— 208,219. 

put  forward  by  Sir  Wm.  J.  Muir. 

1859 

. 

. 

35-86   - 

35-86    - 

_ 

Not  given     - 

New  Ratios. 

1860 

- 

. 

3-2-73    - 

32-73    - 

. 

34-10  per  1,000      • 

Higher  by  4-2  per  cent.- 

1861 

- 

- 

32-69    - 

Not  given 

- 

85-75 

9-3 

1862 

. 

34-66    - 

-  ditto 

- 

36-11         „ 

»         -I'Z       ., 

1863 

. 

. 

35-94    - 

-  ditto 

. 

38  50        „ 

»            7-1         „ 

All  tliest 

1864 

-         - 

- 

35-06   - 

24-77    - 

(Clearly  amisprint.) 

37-10 

5-8        „ 

differences  favour- 
able to  the  Jlcts. 

1865 

- 

- 

29-65  - 

Not  given 

-         - 

31-17 

5-1         ,. 

1866 

. 

. 

24-77    - 

24-77   - 

- 

27-66        « 

11-6        „ 

Act 

passed. 

1867 

-      28-14   - 

28-14   - 

. 

29-84         „ 

Higher  by  60  per  eent.-| 

1868 
1869 

-        - 

-  31-89    - 

-  j  26-22    - 

81-89   - 
26-22    - 

-         - 

33-02        „ 
27-72 

3-5                   L     All  in  favour  of 
,   "           ,  „         "        1          the  Acts. 
„             5*/           ,,         -' 

Periodical  examinations  generally  enforc 

ed. 

1870 
1871 

- 

. 

25-01    - 
20-30   - 

25-01    - 
20-30    - 

, 

25-67         „ 
21-23 

Higher  by  2-6  per  cent.,     jj^^  -^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
„           4-6        „        /          the  Acts. 

1872 

- 

24-26    - 

'24-26    - 

- 

24-11 

Lower  by  0-6        ,,              In  favour  of  Acts. 

1873 

- 

- 

23-19    - 

23-19    - 

- 

23-21 

Ratios  correspond. 

1874 

- 

- 

24-06    - 

24-00    - 

24-48 

Higher  by  20.     Not  in  favoiu-  of  Acts. 

1875 

- 

- 

28-70   - 

28-70   - 

- 

28-78 

Ratios  correspond. 

1876 

- 

- 

27-40   - 

27-40   - 

- 

26-97 

Lower  by  16.     In  favour  of  Acts. 

1877 

- 

- 

23-78   • 

23-78   - 

- 

23-78        „ 

Ratios  correspond. 

1878 

" 

" 

26-G4   - 

26-64   - 

~ 

26-61 

-     ditto. 

From  the  above  Table  it  appears  that  12  of  these  altered  ratios,  now  put  forward  for  the  first  time,  are  in  favour  of  the  Acts 
the  largest  difference  being  in  the  most  importaat  year  in  the  series,  viz.,  1866.  Three  of  the  new  ratios  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
Acts,  and  in  four  years  the  new  ratios  cori-espond  with  those  originally  put  before  the  Select  Committee.  Thus  15  out  of  the  19 
years  are  altered,  and  four  times  as  mant  of  these  alterations  are  in  favour  of  the  Acts  as  against  them. 


0.44. 
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1862 
1803 
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1865 
1866 
1867 

1808 
1869 
1870 

1371 

1872 
1873 

1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 
1873 
1879 
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Metropolitan  Police. — Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866-69. 


The  Several  Districts. 


Return  showing  the  Result  of  the  First  Medical  Examination  of  Common  Women  who  came  from 
Unprotected  Districts,  as  compared  with  those  who  came  from  Districts  under  the  Acts, 
and  were  Resjistered  and  Re-resristered  during  the  Year  1880. 


Registered,  &c., 
from  Unprotected  Districts. 

Registered,  &e., 
from  Protected  Districts. 

Percentages  of 

Disease. 

Free. 

Diseased. 

Total. 

Free. 

Diseased. 

Total. 

Unpro- 
tected 
Districts. 

Protected 
Districts. 

Portsnioutli 

13 

44 

57 

272 

93 

367 

77-19 

25-89 

Devonport          -        -        - 

2G 

83 

114 

123 

45 

173 

77-19 

2601 

Sheerness   -        -        -        - 

4 

2 

6 

12 

- 

12 

33-33 

- 

Chatham    -        -       -        - 

12 

45 

57 

105 

43 

148 

78-95 

29-05 

"Woolwich  -        -        -        - 

32 

43 

75 

95 

34 

129 

57-.33 

26-36 

Aldevshot  -        -        -        . 

21 

39 

60 

31 

46 

77 

65-00 

59-74 

Windsor    -        -        -        - 

8 

2 

10 

8 

3 

11 

20-00 

27-27 

Sliorncliffe          -        .        - 

7 

10 

17 

24 

9 

33 

58-82 

27-27 

Colchester 

11 

20 

31 

26 

21 

47 

64-52 

44-68 

Greenwich     .     -        - 

22 

38 

60 

67 

20 

87 

63-33 

22-99 

A\'inchester        .        .        - 

5 

5 

10 

10 

2 

12 

60-00 

16-67 

Dover        .        .        -        . 

2 

12 

14                27 

17 

44 

85-71 

38-64 

Canterbury 

8 

11 

19 

26 

12 

38 

57-89 

31-68 

Deal 

- 

2 

2 

7 

1 

8 

100-00 

12-cO 

Maidstone          .        -        - 

8 

17 

25 

7 

9 

16 

68-00 

66  25 

Gravesend 

7 

9 

16 

20 

8 

28 

56-23 

28-57 

Southampton     -        -        - 

22 

17 

89 

59 

16 

75 

43-59 

21-33 

Totals    -    -    - 

203 

404 

612 

924 

381 

1,305 

66-01 

2919 

Metropolitan  Police 
28  February  13£ 

Office,  \ 
1.        / 

(aigne 

d)         C.  H. 

Cuthiish, 
Chief  Insf 

eetor. 

0.44. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appemiix,  No.  10. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Lawson. 


TABLE  showing  the  Admissions  into  Hospital  for  Gonorrhcea  and  its  Sequels,  at 
Fourteen  Stations  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  at  Fourteen  Stations 
not  under  the  Acts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Years  1869 — 78. 


Stations. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Devonport  and  Plymouth 

288 

268 

650 

465 

330 

207 

184 

259 

248 

342 

Portsmouth            .         .         .         • 

653 

611 

832 

791 

610 

439 

446 

396 

355 

394 

Chatham  and  Sheerness 

503 

486 

712 

459 

359 

290 

253 

290 

443 

607 

Woolwich     -        -        -        -        - 

506 

599 

839 

949 

643 

469 

438 

496 

428 

644 

Aldershot     -        -        .        -         - 

1,198 

1,165 

1,819 

1,463 

J, 186 

1,012 

915 

976 

1,064 

1,205 

Windsor       .        .        -        .        - 

* 

* 

# 

* 

73 

61 

51 

78 

79 

80 

Shorncliffe    -         -         -         -         - 

294 

176 

273 

165 

156 

125 

87 

121 

126 

151 

Colchester    -        -         -        .        - 

303 

227 

272 

312 

170 

119 

206 

200 

163 

280 

Winchester  -         -         . 

112 

29 

79 

61 

52 

72 

71 

85 

120 

132 

Dover  .----. 

300 

265 

260 

220 

161 

187 

134 

122 

184 

'223 

Canterbury  ----- 

147 

138 

252 

132 

114 

72 

86 

88 

116 

95 

Maidstone 

120 

34 

19 

52 

35 

14 

5 

3 

8 

U 

Cork 

152 

186 

243 

275 

195 

107 

118 

154 

95 

116 

Ciirragh         .         .         -         .         - 

249 

256 

416 

394 

266 

196 

212 

217 

332 

403 

Total    -     -     - 

4,825 

4,439 

6,666 

5,738 

4,350 

3,360 

3,206 

3,485 

3,751 

4,583 

Isle  of  Wight         -         .         .         . 

207 

107 

162 

113 

87 

134 

75 

77 

110 

92 

London         -         -         -         .         . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

434 

452 

409 

378 

604 

660 

Warley         -         -         .         -         . 

62 

73 

143 

95 

84 

78 

74 

81 

41 

121 

Hounslow 

51 

54 

44 

52 

52 

37 

31 

40 

40 

52 

Pembroke  Dock    -        -        -        . 

83 

92 

104 

55 

QQ 

79 

43 

59 

61 

46 

Sheffield 

102 

93 

161 

164 

121 

82 

77 

76 

91 

138 

Manchester  -         -        -        .        . 

111 

161 

156 

140 

129 

111 

124 

164 

219 

214 

Preston                   -         .         .         . 

219 

86 

135 

121 

157 

94 

67 

90 

100 

148 

Edinburgh    -         -         .         -         - 

102 

135 

103 

128 

82 

66 

89 

90 

79 

138 

Fermoy         .         -         -         .         . 

81 

79 

54 

89 

41 

17 

47 

83 

43 

56 

Limerick 

50 

63 

81 

68 

98 

34 

31 

44 

82 

99 

67 

60 

40 

32 

18 

17 

19 

31 

42 

55 

Dublin 

610 

503 

619 

786 

608 

318 

418 

474 

587 

651 

Belfast 

71 

79 

111 

51 

100 

75 

48 

61 

97 

115 

♦London  and  Windsor  combined    - 

392 

394 

478 

506 

-     , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total     -     -     - 

1 

2,208 

1,979 

2,391 

2,400 

2,080 

1,594 

1,552 

1,748 

2,296 

2,575 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPOKT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  12. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Inspector  Anniss,  13  June  1881. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts.— Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 


LIST    OF    PAPERS. 


Page 
(A.)— Return  showing  the  Suppression  of  Depravity  amongst  the  Brothel  Keepers,  &c.,  since  tlie 

Acts  came  into  Operation   -----------  -    4G5 

(B.)— Return  showing  the  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Common  Women  in  every  part  of  the 

District ■*66 


(C.) — Return  sliowing  the  Reduction 'in  the  Number  of  Juvenile  Prostitutes 


466 


(D.)— Return  showing  the  Decrease  in  tlie  Number  of  Prostitutes  under  20  Years,  and  the  Increase 

of  those  over  30  Years  of  Age      ------------466 

(E.)— Return  showing  a  very  considerable  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  Girls  becoming  Prostitutes         467 

(F.)— Return  showing  a  very  consideral)le  Increase  in  the  Average  Age  of  the  Prostitutes  in  the 

District 467 

(G.) — Return  showing  how  the  Number  of  Prostitutes  are  reduced,  and  the  Brothels  emptied  -     4G7 

(H.) — Return  showing  the  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Brothels     -------    467 

(I.)— Return  showing  the  Cases  of  Disease  admitted  to  the  Lock  Wards  and  discharged  therefrom  as 
Cured,  and  not  Cured  ;  as  also  the  Number  of  Women  who  did  not  return  te  Prostitution 
on  their  Discharge,  or  the  Hospital  Influence  on  Common  Women    -----     468 

(J.)— Return  showing  how  Venereal  Disease  is  brought  into  the  District,  as  also  a  Comparison 

between  the  Places  Protected  by  the  Acts,  and  Unprotected        ------     468 

(K.)— Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Women  placed  on  the  Register,  and  removed  therefrom, 

with  the  Number  remaining  in  the  District         ---------     469 

(L.) — Return  showing  the  various  Ages  of  Children  residing  in  Brothels  ....        -     469 

(M.) — Return  showing  the  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Venereal  Cases  amongst  Paupers        -        -     470 
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Al-FENDIX    TO    REPORT    FROM    THE 


Contao-ious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 


(B.) Return   showing  the   Number  of  Common   Women  residing  in  the  various   Parts  of  the 

above-named  District  at  the  undermentioned  Dates. 


Dates. 

Plymouth. 

Devonport. 

Stonehouse. 

Dartmouth. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1  Jan.   1866   - 

1,150 

340 

280 

. 

1,770 

•The  Acts  were    ex- 

1 Jan.   1867  - 

82i) 

208 

210 

- 

- 

1,238 

tended     to     Plympton, 

1  Jan.  1868  - 

620 

200 

190 

- 

- 

1,010 

Ivybridge,  Dartmouth, 

1  Jan.   1869  - 

459 

210 

160 

. 

- 

829 

and  other  villages  with- 

1 Feb.   I870* 

342 

156 

150 

16 

8 

672 

in  10  miles  of  Plymouth, 

1  Jan.   1872  - 

263 

130 

116 

4 

- 

503 

on    the    1st     February 

1  Jan.   1881   - 

221 

97 

106 

2 

1 

427 

1870. 

14  May  1881   - 

222 

82 

106 

1 

" 

411 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 


(C.) — Eeturn  showing  the  Number  of  Females  in  the  above  District,  as  Prostitutes,  under  20  Years 
of  Age,  on  1st  January  1866,  1st  January  1869,  1st  January  1872,  and  1st  January  1881. 


Ages. 

Dates. 

16  Years  of 

Age 
and  under. 

16  Years 
and  under  18. 

18  Years 
and  under  20. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1  Jan.  1866    - 
1  Jan.   1869     - 
1  Jan.  1872    - 
1  Jan.   1881     - 

212 
37 

434 

107 

10 

2 

414 

176 

41 

32 

1,060 

320 

51 

34 

Dartmouth,  Piympton,  Ivybridge, 
and  the  villages  within  1 0   miles  of 
Plymouth,     vi-ere     brought    under 
the"   Acts    during   the     year    1870, 
under  the  Act  1869. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 


(D.) — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Females,  as  Prostitutes,  in  the  above  District,  with  their 
respective  Ages  ;  as  also  the  Percentage,  20  Years  of  Age  and  under,  and  31  Years  of  Age 
and  over,  on  the  1st  January  1866  and  1st  January  1881. 


Number 

under 

21  Years  of 

Age. 

21  Years  of 

Age 

and  under  31. 

31  Years  of 

Age 
and  over. 

Total. 

Percentages. 

Years- 

Under 

91  Years  of 

Age. 

Over 
3]  Years. 

1866   .         -         -         - 
1881    -         -         -         - 

1,249 
67 

481 
250 

40                 1,770 
110                     427 

70-56 
15-60 

2-26 
25-76 
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Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 

(E.)— Eeturn  showing  the  Number  of  Females  under  the  Age  of  20  Years  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  place  on  the  Register  as  Prostitutes,  under  the  above  Acts,  from  the  1st  April  1865  to  the 
31st  December  1869,  a  Period  of  4  Years  and  9  :\lonths  ;  also  from  the  l«t  January  1876 
to  the  26th  December  1880,  a  Period  of  5  Years.  "  ^ 


First  period  of  4   years 
and  9  montlis. 

Second  period  of  5  years 


15  years 
and  under. 


16  and 
under  18. 


18  and 
under  20. 


737 


During  3  yeais  and  9  months  of  this,  the  first  period,  onlj 
a  limited  number  of  common  women  were  brought 
on  the  register. 

During  this,  the  last  period,  aU  the  common  women  were 
brought  on  the  register;  and  yet,  with  a  period  of  3 
months  longer  than  the  first,  the  number  of  such  girls 
becoming  prostitutes  was  440  less  than  during  the  first 
period. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 

(F.) — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Common  Women  in  the  above-mentioned  District  with 
their  average  Age,  on  the  1st  January  1866,  1871,  and  1881. 


Years. 


Number  of  Prostitutes 
AveraM  asje 


Remarks. 


•26  years 


Reduction     in      number, 

1,343. 
Advance  in  age,  7  years. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 

(Gf.) — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Females  prevented  from  Adopting  an  Immoral  Life,  the 
Number  prevented  from  continuing  an  Immoral  Course  of  Life,  which  they  had  commenced, 
without  being  Registered  as  Prostitutes  ;  as  also  the  Number  of  those  who  were  only 
Examined  Once  and  Twice  respectively  after  being  Registered,  before  their  Names  were 
again  removed,  during  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Number  of  Females 

found  at 

Brothels  and  Resorts 

of  Prostitutes, 

hut 

not  known  to  have 

Cohabited  with 

Men. 


Number  known  to 

have 
actually  commenced 

Prostitution, 

but  e.tpressed  Regret 

on  being 

found  out,  and 

at  once  discontinued 

such  Practices. 


Number 
Registered,  but 

only 
Examined  Once 

before  they 
were  Reclaimed. 


Number 
Registered,  and 

only 
Examined  Twice 

before  they 
were  Reclaimed. 


1879 
1880 


28S 
255 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 

(H.) — Return  showing  the  Number  of    Brothels   in   the   above  District    at    the   end    of    tne 

undermentioned  Years. 


Ye.i 


Number  of 
Brothels 


1869.     1871.     1873.     1875. 


131   I      130         106 


0.44. 


1877.     1879. 


3  n4 


1880.  i  May 
1881. 


Remarks. 


r  Reduction  this  year 
j;  caused  by  the  prosecu- 
V  tion  otbrothelkeeoers 
t     at  Christmas  last. 
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but  not  in  hospital,  1,928. 
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their   discharge   from   hosjiital,  as 
compared  with   tlje  total  number 
in  hospital,  is  43'37. 

Number  of 
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into  Hospital, 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman, 


Copt  of  a  Letter  from  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  as  to  the 
Expediency  of  extending  the  application  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to 
Dublin, 


Sir,  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  28  April  1881. 

In  forwarding  for  the  information  of  His   Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com-  Officer  Commamlins 
manding  in  Chief  the  accompanying  report,  showing  the  lameutable  extent  to  which  the  ^^^^.  Foot,  .5th 
Dublin  garrison  is  affected  by  venereal  disease,  I  believe   that  the  only  effectual  remedy  ■'^P"^  1881. 
would   be   the  extension  of  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Act  "  to  Dublin,  which  I  fear  to  be 
almost  impossible. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  Thomas  Steele, 

The  Adjutant  General,  London.  General  Commanding  Forces,  Ireland. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tucker,  C.B.,  Commanding  80th  Regiment,  to  the 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Dublin  District. 

Sir,  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  5  April  1881. 

1.  I  BEG  most  respectfully  to  submit,  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Lieutenant  General  Commanding,  the  extreme  desirableness  of  some  steps  being  taken 
to  enforce  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  th(!  City  of  Dublin. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  other  officers  commanding  corps,  and  the  principal  medical  officer 
concur,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  might  be  induced  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding in  Chief,  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

2.  The  regiment  under  my  command  has  suffered  severely  fi'om  this  very  preventible 
cause  of  disease,  thus  entailing  a  considerable  loss  upon  the  Government,  not  only  for 
cost  of  medicines,  but  more  especially  for  loss  of  men's  services.  It  must  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  commanding  and  staff  officers,  that  while  the  men  are  practically  kejDt 
in  a  condition  of  compulsory  celibacy,  it  is  imiDOssible  for  them  to  return  to  the  barracks 
off  pass,  or  even  to  walk  in  the  adjacent  streets,  without  being  accosted  by  troops  of 
largely  diseased  women,  with  what  result  the  militai-y  hospitals  abundantly  show.  At 
this  moment  two  boys  of  the  80th  Regiment,  one  under  15,  are  in  hospital,  suffering  from 
venereal  disease. 

3.  Should  the  Government  or  the  civic  authorities  demur  to  the  whole  city  being  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  I  would  suggest  that,  as  a  commencement,  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  circle  marked  in  red  on  the  annexed  map,  which  would  materially  benefit 
Richmond,  Island  Bridge,  Linenhall,  and  the  Royal  Barracks.  The  poorer  prostilutes 
living  within  the  circle  (in  such  places  as  Church-street,  Lizars-court,  Beresford-street, 
Bull-lane,  Skinner's-alley,  and  Plunket  and  Purdon  streets')  woidd  find  it  inconvenient, 
if  not  imj)ossible,  to  remove  to  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  necessary  supervision 
might  be  easily  and  inoffensively  carried  out  in  such  a  radius. 

4.  Since  the  arrival  of  my  regiment  in  Dublin,  there  have  been  the  enormous  number   I6th  August  1880. 
of  ]  66  admissions  to  hospital  of  men  suffering  from   primary  syphilis,  and  the  admissions 

from  gonorrhosa  amount  to  118,  making  a  total  of  284  ;  thus  during  a  period  of  10  months 
considerably  over  43  per  cent,  of  the  unmarried  portion  of  my  regiment  have  been 
incapacitated  from  duty. 

I  submit,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  wipe  out  this  easily  preventible  but  terrible  scourge. 

I  have,  &c. 
'(signed)  C.  Tucker,  Lieut.  Colonel, 

Commanding  80th  Regiment. 
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Deputy  Quarter  Master  General, 
This  letter  Is  a  lamentable  revelation  of  the  extent  of  an  evil  well  known  to  exist, 
and  although  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  civil  authorities  will  not  act  in  the  desired 
direction.  I  forward  it,  however,  only  as  a  commentary  on  the  effect  of  neglecting 
precautions  sanctioned  by  law.  I  must  add  that  I  have  not  omitted  to  urge  on  the 
Commanding  OiEcer  the  necessity  of  adopting  all  possible  preventive  measures  in  his 
power. 

(signed)         Julian  Glynn,  Lieut.  General, 

Commanding  District, 


Deputy  Adjutant  General, 
This  is  a  question  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  troops ;  it  can  of  course  only  be  dealt 
with  by  legislation,  which  it  is  possible  might  be  pressed  on  the  Cabinet  by  His  Koyal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief. 

(signed)         T.  C.  Lyons, 

Deputy  Quarter  Master  General. 
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Appendix,  No.  14, 


RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Cases,  representing  reduced  Number  of  Individuals 
(they  having  been  Admitted  more  than  Once  during  each  Year),  and  the  Number  of 
Reforms  among  those  Individuals,  from  1st  January  1871  to  31st  December  1880. 


Year. 

Cases. 

Individuals. 

Of  which 

were 
Reformed. 

1871 

570 

351 

58 

1872 

710 

362 

49 

1873 

. 

663 

374 

74 

1874 

594 

345 

53 

1875 

498 

300 

35 

1876 

436 

279 

42 

1877 

572 

347 

40 

1878 

483 

285 

50 

1879 

- 

476 

269 

73 

1880       - 

- 

526 

298 

79 
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Appendix,  No.  15. 


PAPEES  handed  in  by  Mr.  Reed. 


Cork  City. — Cork  Lock  Hospital. 


Keturn  of  "Women  for  each  Year,  who  were  never  on  the  List  before,  showing  those 
Women  who  are  Natives  of  Cork,  Queenstown,  and  those  who  came  from  without 
the  District. 


Years 
commencing  15  June 

In  District. 

Women 
Native  of  Cork. 

In  Subjoined 
District. 

Women 
Native  of  Queens- 
town. 

Out  of  District. 

Women 

Native  of  other 

Counties. 

Total. 

1869          .... 

147 

15 

160 

322 

1870          -         .         .         - 

21 

1 

16 

38 

1S71          .         .         .         - 

10 

- 

18 

28 

1872          .... 

10 

2 

18 

30 

1873          .... 

3 

2 

19 

24 

1874          -         .         -         - 

6 

3 

19 

28 

1875          .... 

1 

- 

11 

12 

1876          .         .         .         - 

7 

1 

17 

25 

1877          .... 

4 

- 

14 

18 

1878          .... 

5 

3 

16 

24 

1879          .... 

16 

4 

45 

65 

1880          .         .         -         - 

18 

.     3 

29 

50 

Total    .     .     . 

248 

34 

382 

664 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Return  is  correct  to  the  best  of  knowledge  and  belief. 
Dated  at  Cork  Lock  Hospital,  this       day  of  April  1881. 

Patrick  Doyle,  Constable  and  Superintendent. 


Cork  Lock  Hospital. 


Number  of  Women  admitted  into  this  Hospital,  from  14th  April  1872  to  3l8t  March 
1881,  the  period  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Reed's  Chaplaincy  to  the  Hospital 

Total  Number  of  Cases  treated  during  the  same  period 


693 
2,310 


21  June  1881. 


J.  W.  Johnston,  m.  d., 
Medical  Officer  in  Charge,  Cork  Lock  Hospital. 
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Appendix,  No.  16. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Macnamara. 


Abstract  of  Admissions,  .  &c.,  amongst  the  Troops  in  Dublin  for  Primary  Venereal 
Sores  and  Gonorrhcea,  during  the  Year  1880. 


Streno'th 

Average 

Number  constantly 

Sick. 

Ratio  per  1,000. 

of 

Admissions. 

Constantly  Sick. 

Garrison. 

Primary 
Syphihs. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhosa. 

4,357 

940 

605 

79-39 

36-92 

213'44 

138-85 

18-22 

8-93 

Lower  Castle  Yard,  Dublin, "| 
24  June  1881.  / 


Thomas  Tarrant, 
Brigade  Surgeon,  Acting  P.  M.  O. 


Appendix,  No.  17. 


PAPEE  handed  in  by  Mr.  Stigant. 


Return  relating  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  Chatham. 


Beds    - 
Patients 


68 
42 


Chatham 

Maidstone 

Gravesend 

Sheemess 

Canterbury 


Total 


25 
3 
2 
2 

12 


42 


25  June  1881. 


0.44. 
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Appendix,  No.  18. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  William  Shae?i,  M.A. 


A  List  ol  Cases  of  Women  summoned  before  Magistrates  for  OflEences  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in  1870-71. 


CANTEEBURY. 

Jane  Fetherstone  and  Sister,  summoned  before  Canterbury  magistrates  on  17th  March 
1870,  for  absenting  thenifelves  from  examination,  after  signing  voluntary  submission. 
Mr.  de  Lasaux,  for  defence,  declared  they  had  been  induced  to  sign  the  submission 
by  threat  of  three  months'  imprisonment.  One  of  the  sisters,  sworn  as  witness, 
declared  this  was  the  case.  Sentence,  seven  days  each  in  Maidstone  Gaol. — "Daily 
Telegraph,"  18th  March  1870. 

Sarah  Waters,  on  25th  April  1870,  was  summoned  for  non-submission.  She  declared 
that,  though  pregnant,  she  had  been  examined  thrice;  each  occasion  causing  great  pain, 
and  copious  flooding.  Sentenced  to  seven  days'  imprisonment  in  Maidstone  Gaol. — 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette,''  27th  April  1870. 


DEVONPORT  AND  PLYMOUTH. 

On  3rd  August  1870,  three  women  were  arrested  by  warrant,  and  taken  to  Plymouth 
PoHce  Court.  The  police  and  the  Admiralty  solicitor  were  there  to  prosecute.  Mr. 
D.Cooper,  of  the  Rescue  Societ\,  finding  the  cases  were  to  be  heard  in  closed  court,  asked 
the  Mayor  if  he  might  be  present  if^the  women  assented  to  it.  The  Mayor  replied, 
'  Certainly  not."  Mr.  Cooper  then  asked  if  he  might  provide  the  services  of  a  solicitor. 
The  Mayor  said,  "  No,  certainly  not.     The  request  was  most  irregular." 

5th  Auoust  1870,  at  Stonehouse  Police  Court,  Admiral  Lowe  in  the  chair,  Catherine 
Pickles  applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  Acts.  She  declared  on  oath,  as  did  her  mother, 
that  she  was  driven  by  the  Acts  to  prostitution.  The  Admiralty  solicitor  and  four  police 
officers  appeared  against  her.  Although  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper  was  in  court,  and  offered  to 
take  the  girl  right^away  to  one  of  the  Homes  of  the  Rescue  Society,  the  magistrates 
ordered  her  to  submit  to  one  more  examination  first.  The  girl  was  at  once  taken  from 
Plymouth  by  her  friends. 

24th  October  1870.-— Before  the  Devonport  Bench  of  Maoistrates,  six  girls  applied  for 
discharge  from  hospital,  believing  themselves  to  be  unjustly  detained.  One,  Agnes  Sowden, 
did  not  appear  because  her  discharge  had  been  subsequently  given  to  her.  Mr.  Ryder,  the 
magistrate,  said,  "  It  is  strange  tliat  the  woman  should  have  got  suddenly  well  in  two  days. 
It  proves  the  necessity  of  protecting  these  women."  The  bench  declined  the  order  in  the 
other  cases,  although  indepi-ndent  medical  testimony  on  oath  was  given  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  not  diseased  venereally. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Ann  Hopkins  was  summoned,  firnot  complying  with  the  Acts,  before  the  local  Bench, 
on  6Lh  October  1870.     She  proved  that  she  lived  with  one  man.     C.ise  dismissed. 

October  1870. — Eight  girls  summoned  for  non-submission.  Two  declared  that  they  had 
not  signed  voluntarily.  Caroline  Prince,  sentenced  to  14  days. — Annie  Clarke  declined 
to  submit,  because,  as  she  sjid,  "  the  examination  was  beastly,  ?.nd  made  her  ill  for  three 
weeks;  she  preferred  prison."  Fourteen  days'  imprisonment, — M.  Middleton  also  preferred 
prison.     Fourteen  days. 

Anne  Murrell,  summoned  for  refusing  to  submit  after  signing  the  voluntary  submission 
(21st  Novembt-r  1870).  Inspector  Dance  said  he  always  filled  in  the  blanks  for  12  months, 
and  uave  the  women  no  option  in  the  matter. 

2tst  November  1870. — The  Magistrates  severely  reproved  the  police  for  serving  a  notice 
ill  the  street  on  Elizabeth  Prince. 

Esther 
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Esther  Andrews,  summoned  2otli  November  1870.  She  proved  that  she  had  lived  Z^ 
years  with  one  man,  and  was  about  to  marry  him.    Case  dismissed. 

1st  December  1870. — Kate  and  Alice  Osmond  were  sent  to  prison  for  14  days  for  non- 
submission.  Inspector  Dance  said  he  was  not  sure  that  he  read  over  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  Kaie,  as  he  liad  had  999  cases  in  five  months. 

22nd  December  1870. — Twenty-nine  women  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for 
offences  against  the  Act. 

24th  Junuary  1871. — TweiUj-two  women  were  summoned  for  offences  against  the  Acts. 

16th  February  1871. — Mary  Eraser  was  summoned  under  Section  4  of  the  Actof  1869,  and 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Harfield.  She  proved  that  she  v^as  kept  by  a  naval  officer.  The 
bench  unanimously  dismissed  the  case. 

On  same  date,  Rose  Carsons  was  summoned  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Harfield  said  this 
girl  iiad  also  been  kept,  but,  contrary  to  his  advice,  she  refused  lo  appear,  and  had  sold  all 
her  thmgs  and  gone  to  London,  resolved  to  adopt  a  life  of  prostitution,  which  would  soon 
kill  her.  Ur.  Hearne,  J.p,.,  remarked,  "  I  believe  heaps  of  young  women  are  driven  to 
prostitution  by  these  Acts." 

GREENWICH. 

On  19th  January  1871  three  women  weie  summoned  for  non-compliance,  and  all  three  cases 
were  discharged,  Mr.  West  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  cases  the 
summons  had  only  been  issued  the  day  before,  thus  affording  the  women  only  a  few  hours 
to  prepare  their  defence.  The  magistrates  ordered  that  in  future  three  or  four  days  at  least 
should  be  allowed. 

1st  February  1871. — The  police  acknowledged  in  court  that  women  had  been  taken  direct  to 
hospiiai.  Tlie  police  also  acknowledacd  in  the  same  court  that  gills  had  been  sent  up  for 
examination  after  the  voluntary  submission  had  expired.  They  promised  Mr.  Maude  to  be 
more  careful  in  future. 

DOVER. 

18th  March  1870. — Mary  Nicholls  summoned  for  not  attending  for  examination.  She 
declared  that  she  did  noc  know  the  nature  ol  the  pa[)er  she  signed,  and  added,  "  I  was  so 
much  disgusted  with  what  J  saw  thai  I  do  not  intend  to  go  again."     Sentence,  seven  days. 

On  same  date,  Ellen  Harvey  was  summoned  for  a  similar  offence.  She  said,  "The 
doctor  pulled  me  about  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner  that  I  have  been  ashamed  of  myself 
ever  since,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  again."  Sentence,  seven  days. — "Dover  Telegraph," 
19lh  March  1870. 

1  April  1870. — Sarah  Ann  Jones  was  summoned  for  a  similar  offence.  She  declared  that 
she  did  know  what  she  had  signed,  and  "  refused  to  go  again  because  of  the  disgusting 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  pulled  about."  Sentence,  one  month. — "  Dover  News," 
2nd  Apiil  1870. 

11th  April  1870. — Mary  Ann  Godden,  tried  for  non-submission;  declared  she  was 
threatened  bv  Inspector  Capon  with  three  months'  imprisonment  if  she  omitted  to  sign. 
Declared  the  law  "  to  be  most  indecent,  and  instead  of  her  insulting  the  officers,  they  had 
insulted  her,  by  calling  lier  a  dirty  thing.  She  was  a  clean  woman,  or  she  would  not  be 
tliei'e."     Sentence,  one  month. — "  Dover  News,"  16th  April  1870. 

Mary  Nicholls  summoned  again,  after  her  term  of  imprisonment  referred  to  above  ;  on 
being  told  that  the  next  term  would  be  three  months,  she  submitted,  and  was  sentenced  lo 
one  day's  imprisonment. — "Dover  News,"  16th  April  18T0. 
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Appendix,  No.  19. 


PAPEES  handed  in  by  Mr,   WiUiam  Shuen,  m.a. 


Statement  of  Ellen   Yokes. 


I,  Ellen  Yokes,  of  Peabody-road,  Farnborougb,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  do  declare 
that  1  am  23  years  of  age,  anri  am  a  domestic  servant,  and  was  in  the  service  of  Major 
Shaw  of  the  102n(l  Regiment,  in  Victona-road,  Aldershot,  as  cook  until  the  30th  (iav  of 
September  1880.  I  had  been  in  the  service  of  Majcir  JShaw  for  10  months,  and  received  an 
excellent  written  character  from  Mrs.  Shaw  on  leaving.  Major  Shaw  had  retired  from  the 
service,  and  was  leaving  Aldershot. 

Previous  to  going  into  Major  Shaw's  service  I  was  in  the  emploj'^  of  Captain  Mayers  of 
the  Army  Pay  Department,  and  left  his  service  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mayers.  Captain 
Mayers  gave  me  a  good  character  to  Mrs.  Shaw  on  my  leaving. 

Befiire  going  into  Captain  Mayers'  service  1  had  been  in  the  s^rvice  of  C^iptain  Mayers* 
father  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayers,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheesehill,  Winchester)  nearly  tour 
years.  My  friends  lived  in  Winchester,  and  I  went  from  my  mother's  house  into  the 
rector's  service. 

On  leaving  Major  Shaw's  service  I  went  to  reside  with  Mrs.  Birchall  in  Peahody-road, 
Farnborouah.  Mrs.  Birchall  had  formerly  worked  for  my  mother  at  Winchester,  and  on 
her  suggesting  I  could  assist  her  as  a  laundress  she  took  me  in  until  I  could  get  another 
situation.     Mrs.  Birchall's  husband  was  a  soldier  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 

I  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  situation,  as  in  the  autumn  a  great  number  of  the  officers  go 
on  leave;  I  remained  at  Mrs.  Birchall's  up  to  the  3id  of  December  last  (1880),  and  worked 
for  her  as  a  laundress,  and  managed  her  work  during  an  illness  which  prevented  her  attend- 
ing to  htr  work. 

While  I  was  at  Mrs.  Birchall's  a  young  man  named  Charles  Richards,  of  the  60th  Rifles, 
who  was  on  provost  duty,  kept  company  with  me,  and  I  occasionally  went  out  with  him  in 
the  evening,  and  about  once  a  week  went  with  him  to  the  Norih  Camp  Music  Hall,  a  place 
of  entertainment,  not  far  from  Peabody-road.  On  the  nightof  the  3rd  of  December  I  went 
home  to  Mrs.  Birchall's  about  nine  o'clock,  and  1  was  surprised  to  find  the  door  locked 
against  me,  I  knocked  lor  half  an  hour,  but  was  not  admitted  ;  finding  I  could  not  get  in  I 
went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  who  also  worked  for  Mrs.  Birchall,  and  shr;  kindly  took 
me  into  their  small  house,  and  her  husband  slept  in  a  chair  during  that  night.  On  inquiring 
the  following  day  for  the  cause  of  my  l)eing  locked  out  I  found  that  the  police  had  been  to  Mr. 
Birchall  and  threatened  him  that  if  he  did  not  get  rid  of  me  he  would  report  him  to  his 
commanding  oflBcer  and  get  him  punished  for  harbouring  a  prostitute.  This  I  heard  to  my 
great  astonishment  from  Mrs.  Sadler,  who  is  Mrs.  Birchall's  sister,  and  living  next  door  to 
her,  and  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  1  had  that  the  police  were  watching  me  or 
endeavouring  to  do  me  an  injury.  I  can  most  sincerely  say  that  I  had  given  them  no 
reason  whatever  for  their  endeavouring  to  get  m^  turned  out  of  Mr.  Birchall's  house,  and  his 
wile's  service.  Mrs.  Sadler  upon  this  took  me  into  her  house,  and  I  got  work  at  Mrs.  Mills, 
another  laundress  living  in  Peabody-road.  I  continued  to  work  for  Mrs.  Mills,  and  to  live 
at  Mrs.  Sadler's,  and  am  still  worliingfor  Mrs.  Mills  and  living  with  Mrs.  Sadler. 

The  first  time  any  police  officer  spoke  to  me  was  on  the  7tli  of  December,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  I  was  going  out  of  Mrs.  Sadler's  house  1  saw  a  policeman 
not  ill  uniform  at  Mrs.  Birchall's  door;  he  said  ''You  are  the  young  woman  I  am  looking  for," 
I  said  "  What  do  you  want  me  for,"  and  he  said  "  I  want  you  to  be  at  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Station  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock."  I  said  "What  for?''  He  said  "  You  will 
see  when  you  get  there,  and  remember  1  am  a  policeman  in  plainclothes;  you  know  where 
it  is,  don't  you?"  And  1  said  "  No."  He  said  "It  is  at  Aldershot,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Avenue-road."  1  said  "  I  shall  not  go,  I  have  done  nothing."  He  then  said  "  If  you  don't  come 
1  shall  fetch  you  in  my  uniform,  and  it  will  nicely  show  you  up  going  through  the  camp." 
"  I  said  I  am  not  going,"  and  he  said  "  If  you  don't  come  1  shall  fetch  you,  and  he 
went  oft." 

I  met  Mrs.  Sadler  in  the  road  shortly  after,  and  while  telling  her  what  had  taken  place 
the  pohceman  came  by,  and  she  said  it  was  policeman  Banks,  and  she  called  him  to  her, 
and  said  to  him  "  What  have  you  been  interfering  with  this  young  woman  for;  have  you 
anything  against  her,"  and  he  then  said  "  No,  I  wish  I  had."  Mrs.  Sadler  said  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  stopping  her ;  "  he  said  "  Oh,  it  is  not  that  I  have  a  case,  but  walls  have  ears." 
She  said  "  Well  have  you  heard  anything,"  and  he  said  "  No,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell 
what  I  hear ;  "  I  said  to  him  "  I  shall  not  go  to-morrow,"  and  Mrs.  Sadler  said  "  You  had 
better  go  and  hear  what  it  is  all  about,  and  you  know  ihey  can  prove  nothing  against  you;" 
the  policeman  said  "  have  known  brighter  girls  than  you  talk  in  this  way,  and  I  have  known 
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them  drown  themselves  rather  than  come  to  our  lules,  and  you  can  do  the  same  if  you  like,  it 
won't  trouble  me."  1  snid  "  I  will  never  come  to  your  rules;,  and  would  sooner  drown  myself." 
Mrs.  Sadler  said  "There  should  be  no  bother;  she  sliall  come,  and  1  will  come  with 
her." 

In  the  mi>ming  (8Lh  December)  Mrs.  Sadler  went  with  me  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Station,  and  the  same  policeman  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  and  he  took  me  into  a 
separate  room  where  the  inspector  was.  The  inspector  asked  me  my  name,  and  whether 
I  lived  at  Farnborough.  In  answer  to  his  questions  I  told  liim  whose  service  1  had  been 
in,  and  my  home  was  at  Winchester,  ;md  that  I  had  a  mother  but  no  father.  He  put 
two  pieces  of  blue  paper  belore  me  and  told  me  to  sign  them;  I  said  "  Certainly  not;"  he 
said  "  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  way,  but  sign  the  papers;"  I  said  "The  policeman  told 
me  yesterday  I  shcjuld  know  what  I  was  to  come  here  for,  and  now  I  wish  to  know  ;"  he 
said  "  This  is  not  a  place  foi'  talking."  I  then  turned  to  the  policeman,  and  said  "  You  told 
me  I  should  know  what  I  was  to  come  here  fur,  and  now  I  am  told  this  is  not  a  place  lor 
talking."  The  policeman  did  not  answer,  and  I  said  "  I  am  not  going  to  sign  any  papers.  I 
want  to  know  what  I  am  called  here  for."  The  policem-m  said  "  I  am  not  allowed  to  talk." 
The  inspector  read  a  statement  the  policeman  had  made  to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  me 
talking  to  thri  e  different  men  of  ihe  60ih  Rifles  and  a  bandsman  of  the  82nd  Regiment.  I 
said  to  the  policeman  "  Do  you  really  say  you  have  seen  these  men  talking  to  me  now."  I 
said  "  You  biin;^  them  forward."  The  inspector  told  me  lo  be  quiet,  and  to  bring  the  men 
myself, and  that  I  was  to  sign  the  papers,  and  go  away  quietly;  I  said  "  I  would  not."  He 
said  to  the  policeman  "  You  must  make  a  case  against  tliis  woman,  and  we  must  make  her 
sign."  Mis.  Sadler  told  them  as  they  ordered  me  out  that  I  should  not  be  wr<jn<j:ed,  and 
they  then  said  we  will  summon  her.  After  this  a  message  was  sent  by  the  policeman, 
through  Mr.  Birchall,  to  Mr.  Sadler,  who  is  a  pensioner  from  the  60th  Rifles,  that  a  report 
would  be  made  against  him  if  he  did  not  turn  me  out  of  his  house,  and  that  he  would  lose 
his  pension  for  harbourintj  a  prostitute.  From  the  time  I  was  at  the  police  station  I  found 
that  the  same  policeman  was  constantly  dogging  my  steps  where  I  went,  and  I  was  told 
that  he  inquired  (jf  the  various  persons  I  S|Joke  to  whether  they  knew  anything  about  me. 
On  ihe  16th  of  December  I  had  finished  my  work  at  Mrs.  Mills  about  six  o'clock,  and  the 
policeman  came  to  Mrs.  Sadler's,  and  she  went  to  the  door.  He  said  "I  want  that  young 
woman  you  have  got  in  your  house."  She  said  "  I  will  call  her."  He  said  "  No  you  won't," 
and  pushed  past  her  and  came  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Sadler  was  ill  in  bed.  He  pushed 
me,  as  I  was  going  lo  the  door,  back  on  to  the  bed,  and  said  "  Here,  my  girl,  is  your  summons," 
and  he  said  to  Mr.  Sadler,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  "Mind,  I  have  done  for  this  girl,  and  I'll 
do  for  you,  and  get  your  pension  taken  away,"  and  called  the  children  to  witness  that  he 
had  told  their  father  to  get  rid  of  me  out  of  his  house.  Mr.  Sadler  said  "  It  is  lucky  for 
you  I  am  in  bed  or  I  would  kick  you  out;  you  have  no  business  in  this  house  without  a 
warrant."  I  placed  the  summons  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eve,  solicitor,  Aldershot,  and 
instructed  him  to  defend  rne,  which  he  did  before  the  county  magistrates,  in  Petty  Sessions 
at  Aldershot,  on  tlie  23rd  ot  December. 

The  informaiiim  against  ine  was  made  by  Mr.  Ody  Wenham,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  for  Aldershot,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  alleged  that  he 
had  good  cause  to  believe  that  I  was  a  common  prostitute,  and  resident  within  the  limits 
of  a  place  to  which  the  Act  applied. 

I  was  asked  whether  I  would  like  the  case  heard  publicly  or  in  private,  and  I  chose  to 
have  it  heard  privately. 

The  magistrates  present  were  Major  Birch  (Chairman),  Captain  Elliott,  F.  H.  Fitzroy, 
and  Wm.  Sherwin,  Esqrs.  The  police-constable,  Edward  Banks,  was  sworn,  and  stated 
that  he  noticed  me  about  the  latter  part  of  October  last  go  into  a  house  that  was  frequented 
by  soldiers,  and  to  which  house  he  had  seen  prostitutes  go. 

On  the  21st  November,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  saw  me  talking  to  a  bandsman 
of  the  82nd  Regiment  at  the  North  Camp  Hotel,  and  that  the  bandsman  went  with  me  to 
Mr.  Beggs,  a  shoemaker,  and  that  the  bandsman  remained  there  for  16  minutes,  and  at 
near  10  o'clock  two  soldiers  came  out  of  the  same  house  for  a  minute  and  go  back  again, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  left  the  house.  That  I  left  shortly  after  the  two  soldiers.  That 
before  I  left  the  house  Beggs  said  he  would  see  if  all  was  clear. 

My  solicitor  objected  to  this  statement  and  other  statements  as  to  what  Beggs  was  alleged 
to  have  said.  The  policeman  further  stated  he  saw  me  on  the  22nd  November  last  with 
another  woman  ask  two  soldiers  to  treat  us,  and  that  on  the  30th  November  he  saw  me  at 
the  music  hall  at  North  Camp  Hotel  and  leave  with  an  artilleryman,  and  return  in  15 
minutes,  and  that  he  watched  me  leave  the  hall  with  a  60th  Rifleman  and  go  to  Beggs' 
house.  That  he  watched  me  on  the  4ih,  6th,  9th,  and  15ih  of  December  with  men  of  the 
60(h  Rifles,  and  the  said  bandsman.  In  cross-examination  the  policeman  admitted  that  he 
could  not  say  whether  the  private  of  the  60th  Rifles  was  not  the  same  soldier  that  he  had 
seen  me  with  on  other  occasions. 

He  had  heard  I  was  keeping  company  with  Private  Charles  Richards  of  the  60th  Rifles, 
and  that  I  worked  for  my  living  at  laundry  work  with  Mrs.  Birchall  and  Mrs.  Mills.  This 
wiis  all  the  evidence  against  me.  My  solicitor,  on  my  behalf,  contended  at  great  length 
that  there  was  no  evidence  upon  which  the  magistrates  could  assume  that  I  was  a  common 
prostitute,  and  stated,  as  the  fact  was,  that  until  within  a  month  of  my  steps  being  watched 
by  tlie  policeman,  I  had  been  in  respectable  service  of  officers, at  Aldershot  and  elsewhere, 
from  the  time  I  had  left  my  mother's  home  some  six  years  ago.     That  I  had  entered  into 
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each  service  with  a  good  character,  and  left  my  last  situation  with  the  written  character  from 
Mrs.  Shaw,  which  was  produced.  That  on  leaving  my  last  situation  I  had  entered  the  house 
of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Birchall,  until  I  could  get  another  situation,  and  worked  hard  for  my  living 
thereuntil  I  was^turned  out  of  her  house  through  the  pohce.  That  other  friends  took  me  in 
and  protected  me'while  I  was  working  hard  for  my  living.  It  was  most  improbable  that  a 
prudent,  honest,  and  industrious  girl,  as  I  was  proved  to  be  on  leaving  Mrs.  Shaw's  service 
on  the '30th  September  last,  would  so  soon  sacrifice  a  u ell-earned,  honest  character  by 
leadino  a  life  ol  infamy,  as  the  police  wished  them  to  believe. 

The^maoistrates  could  not  assume  from  the  police  evidence  that  I  was  prostituting  myself 
when  it  was  proved  1  was  working  hard  for  my  living. 

Unfortunately  that  xnoniing  the  60th  Rifles  had  been  ordered  to  Ireland,  or  it  could  have 
been  shown  by  the  young  man  Richards  himself  that  he  was  keeping  company  with  me, 
and  was  the  man  that  was  so  frequently  seen  with  me  by  the  jDolice. 

Mrs.  Sadler  was  called  and  proved  she  knew  my  mother,  and  had  known  me  from  a 
child  and  the  situations  I  had  filled  at  Winchester  and  Aldershot,  and  that  after  leaving 
Mrs.  Shaw's  I  had  gone  to  live  with  and  work  for  her  sister,  Mrs.  Birchall.  Tiiat  1 
worked  for  Mrs.  Birchall  from  morning  till  night,  and  went  out  occasionally  in  the  evening 
with  witnei^s  to  the  music  hall,  and  that  I  conducted  myself  as  an  honest,  prudent  girl 
should  do,  not  only  during  my  stay  at  Mrs.  Birchall's,  but  particularly  since  I  had  left 
there  and  resided  with  witness.  That  Charles  Richards,  a  private  in  the  60th  Rifles,  and 
who  was  on  provost  duty,  kept  <  ompany  with  me,  and  was  with  her  and  me  at  the  music 
hall  v^hen  he  could  aet  off  duty.  On  hearing  this  evidence  the  magistrates  retired,  and  on 
returniiH'-  into  court  adjourned  the  case  for  the  attendance  of  other  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
At  the  ^adjourned  hearinij,  on  tl.'e  30th  December,  the  court  was  again  cleared;  Mr. 
Marshal!  from  the  office  of  the  National  Association,  was  present,  and  was  desired  to  leave 
by  the  police.  My  sohcitor,  Mr.  Eve,  strongly  objected,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  as  such  had  as  much  riglit  to  remain  in  court  as  the  police  officers  not 
in  the  case,  and  that  if  he  were  ordered  cut  I  Avould  demand  an  open  court.  Mr.  Marshall 
■svas  allowed  to  remain.  Mrs.  Birchall  was  called  on  my  behalf,  and  stated  she  had  known 
me  from  a  child,  and  that  on  my  leaving  Mrs.  Shaw  at  the  end  of  Septernber  she  had 
offered  me  a  home  and  work  until  I  got  a  situation. 

That  during  the  time  I  lived  with  her  I  worked  hard,  and  till  late  some  nights,  and  con- 
ducted myself  as  an  honest  and  prudent  girl ;  occasionally  I  went  out  of  an  evening  after 
work  was  done,  and  generally  from  six  till  eight,  sometimes  till  half-past  nine.  That  I  was 
keepino-  company  with  Private  Richards  of  the  60th  Rifles.  In  cross-examination  Mrs. 
Birchatl  said  that  an  artilleryman  called  on  me  once,  but  that  she  understood  I  did  not  wish 
to  keep  company  with  him,  but  with  Richards,  and  that  I  was  not  out  twice  so  late  as  11. 
My  solicitor  offered  to  call  Mr.  Beggs  to  negative  the  statements  of  the  policeman,  but 
submitted  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  sufficient  for  my  ciise. 

The  magistrates  retired,  and  on  returning  into  court  the  chairman  said  they  were  divided 
in  opinion,  but  gave  the  defendant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

1  may  say  wilh  reference  to  the  artilleryman,  referred  to  in  the  case,  he  wished  to  keep 
company  when  I  was  in  service,  and  wanted  to  marry  me  when  1  went  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Birchall,  but  I  declined  his  offer  then  for  my  own  reasons,  and  he  did  not  come  to  see  me 
afterwards. 

The  bandsman  of  the  82nd  Regiment  was  only  a  youth,  and  I  talked  to  him  as  I  knew 
him  and  his  friends  when  living  at  home  at  Winchester. 

Dated  this  26th  day  of  January  1881. 

(signed)         £llen  Yokes. 


Southampton.- — 6th  October  1870. 


The  Case  oe  Ann  Hopkins. 

Ann  Hopkins  was  charged  with  being  a  common  prostitute,  with  a  view  to  bring  her  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts.  Mr.  Pearc.e  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  to  prosecute, 
and  Mr.  Harfield  for  the  defendant,  who  demanded  a  hearing  in  open  court. 

George  Dyhe,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  said  he  was  employed 
to  carry  out,  in  Southampti-n,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  He  knew  the  defendant,  and 
believed  her  to  be  a  common  prostitute.  She  lived  in  a  court  at  the  back  of  the  "Queen 
Charlotte"  in  Simnel-street,  in  a  common  brothel.  Mr.  Whyman,  the  landhird  of  the 
"  Queen  Charlotte,"  was  also  landlord  of  the  brothel.  There  were  other  women  of  the  same 
class  living  there.  He  saw  her  last  Tuesday  in  the  "  Queen  Charlotte"  in  company  with 
prostitutes  and  men.  He  had  known  her  for  six  months.  She  had  been  to  the  hospital 
at  Portsmouth,  and  had  been  discharged. 

Mr.  Peurce.l  Of  course  you  don't  know  her  to  be  a  common  prostitute.  Youhelievehex 
to  be  one?  —  Hitness.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Pearce.']  And  that's  the  law  ? — 

Mr.  Harfield  said  there  was  no  prcof  whatever  that  she  was  a  common  prostitute.  She 
had  a  perfect  right  to  go  into  the  "Queen  Charlotte"  to  refresh  herself,  and  because  there 
happened  to  be  other  men  and  women  there,  was  she,  therefore,  a  prostitute  ?  She  was 
living  with  a  man  who,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  the  means  to  buy  a  little  furniture,  in- 
tended to  marry  her,  and  there  was  a  gentleman  ready  to  perform  the  ceremony  gratui- 
tously. 
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tonsly.  The  only  company  she  was  in  was  that  of  Fudge,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  he 
repeated  his  objections  in  the  previous  case  to  the  wording  of  tlie  information,  for  this 
woman  had  never  been  proved  to  iiave  been  seen  in  the  High-street  at  all. 

The  Magistrates'  Clerk.'\   She  is  proved  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Harfield.']  But  the  actual  plnce  and  locahty  are  named.  Could  they  say  that  a  man 
who  was  brought  up  for  stealing  a  horse  could  be  convicted  because  he  was  found  to  have 
stolen  a  waggon  ?  What  respect  could  they  pay  to  the  sworn  information  of  a  man  that 
this  woman  was  in  the  High-street  on  a  particular  day  ?  He  now  proposed  to  call  the 
-defendant  herself. 

Mr.  Pearce  objected. 

Mr.  Harjield.]    Here's  another  gross  thing. 

Mr.  Pearce  proiested  against  the  use  of  such  language.  As  the  offence  alleged  was 
•one  which  might  lead  to  imprisonment,  the  woman  was  not  a  capable  witness. 

Mr.  Harfield  urged  that  she  was,  for  she  was  particularly  called  on  to  answer  the  in- 
forniiition  alleged  against  her. 

The  Bench  consented  to  her  being  sworn,  when  she  said  she  was  a  single  woman,  living 
at  Mr.  Whyman's,  the  "Queen  Charlotie."  She  was  living  with  William  Fudge  as  his 
wife,  and  had  been  for  some  time.  During  tlie  whole  of  that  lime,  four  months,  she  had 
been  true  to  him,  and  had  not  solicited  others.  She  left  the  hospital  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  was  there  five  weeks.  She  had  known  women  sent  there  who  were  fjee  from 
disease. 

Mr.  Harfleld.~\   And  never  had  any  treatment  whilst  there. 

She  said  she  was  not  ne;ir  the  High-street  on  the  21st  ol'  September.  She  went  to  the 
hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hopgood,  but  had  no  medicine  there  either  to  take  or  to 
use.  When  discharged  from  hospital  they  paid  her  passage  back  to  Southampton,  and 
•on  arrival  there  she  went  to  WhymMu's.  Fudge  was  then  living  in  the  public-house;  she 
had  not  been  to  tiie  public-house  since,  except  to  get  a  pint  of  beer  or  so  for  supper. 

Re-examined  :  She  first  went  to  be  examined  because  the  inspectors  called  upon  her 
and  told  her  she  must  go. 

Mr.  Palk,  referring  to  some  manifestations  of  feeling  in  court,  said  that  whatever  their 
individual  feelings  might  be,  the  Acts  had  passed  the  Legislature,  and  those  who  were 
engaged  in  carrying  them  out  must  not  be  subject  to  disapprobation,  or  he  should  insist  on 
the  removal  of  any  persons  so  expressing  themselves  from  the  court.  They  were  bound  to 
administer  the  law  as  they  found  it,  and,  he  hoped,  with  justice  and  mercy. 

The  witness  sail  I  she  was  threatened  by  the  inspector  that  if  she  did  not  sign  the  sub- 
mission paper  she  would  be  sent  to  prison. 

William.  Fudge  said  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  came 
home  in  May  or  June  ill  of  the  Chagres  fever.  His  certificates  were  all  signed  "very 
good."  He  was  living  with  Ann  Hopkuis  as  man  and  wiie.  They  lived  together  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  she  had  been  true  to  him.  He  had  come  home  in  the  steamship 
"  Nile,"  and  during  his  illness  Hopkins  had  attended  to  him  honestly  and  truly.  Whilst 
she  was  away  he  engaged  a  room  at  the  "Queen  Charlotte"  at  2s.  (id.  a  week,  and  on 
her  return  he  paid  4s.  a  week  for  two  rooms  in    Dear's-court,  where  they  now  live. 

Dr.  Digan  was  now  called  by  Mr.  Pearce,  Hnd  said  he  recollected  Ann  Hopkins,  She 
attended  before  him  for  examination  early  in  June.  She  was  not  suffering  from  disease, 
and  was  told  to  come  again  in  a  fortnight.  At  the  time  at  which  she  was  sent  to  hospital 
she  was  diseased.  If  she  had  sworn  she  was  not  diseased  it  was  untrue.  He  described  in 
this  case  the  nature  of  the  disease.  He  had  never  sent  women  to  hospital  unless  they 
were  diseased. 

Mr.  Harjield  asked  if  the  women  themselves  had  not  complained  that  this  was  so? 

Mr.  Pearce  objected;  the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  that  which,  rebutted  the  testimony 
of  the  woman,  and  he  advised  that  the  question  be  not  answered. 

Mr.  Palk  said  the  Bench  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  case  must  be  dis- 
missed. 


Cases  of  Personation  of  the  Police. 


The  following  cases  were  put  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  R.  A.  Cross, 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department^bnt  through  an  oversight  it 
was  not  forwarded.    {Vide  Mr.  Shaen's  Evidence,  Q.  7501.) 

27,  Great  George-street,  S.W., 
Sir,  _  December  1876. 

We  deem  it  important  that  your  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  district 
of  Devonport,  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  cases  of  im- 
proper interference  with  respectable  women  by  men  who  have  assumed  to  be  officers  under 
the  Acts  have  occurred,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  names  of  the  offenders 
are  known  to  the  officials. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  complaint  of  Miss  Murton  (Now  Mrs.  Glasson),  see  your 
letter  No.  17,273,  of  the  11th  August  last,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  accosted  and 
insulted  by  some  one  who  personated  Inspector  Annis,  and  our  ground  for  believing  this 
is  strengthened  by  the  following  circumstances  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge: — 
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"  The  Western  Morning  News,"  a  Plymouth  newspaper,  of  14th  August  1876,  contains 
the  following: — 

A  Complaint. 

*•■  I  h;ive  a  orievance  to  submit  of  a  kindred  character  to  that  of  Mr.  W.  Glasson.  Three 
months  since'one  of  my  servants,  a  girl  22  yeais  of  age,  was,  by  a  man,  followed  through 
the  stretts,  at  about  10  p.m.,  to  my  door,  where,  as  the  girl  entered  the  gate,  he  demanded 
her  name,  and  produced  a  note-book.  The  girl  reijlied  that  if  he  wished  to  know  her  name 
be  had  better  learn  by  calling;  at  the  house.  The  individual  did  not,  however,  favour  me 
with  a  visit.  Three  weeks  since  the  giil  again,  about  10  p.m.,  was  followed  by  the  same 
uidividual,  who  dodged  her  through  a  tolerably  long  garden  into  my  area,  where  he  again 
accosted  her  feigned  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  family,  demanded  further 
information,  and  wonml  U|i  his  annoyance  by  declaring  to  the  girl  that  he  had  'orders  to 
watch  her.'  On  some  of  my  family  coming  to  the  door,  through  hearing  the  altercation, 
the  inuuirer  made  off.  His  conduct  on  tlie  second  occasion  was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of 
the  o-iil,  who  was  found  in  tears,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  'pale  as  ashes.'  The  man  assumed 
official  importance,  and  produced  an  apparently  official  note-book.  He  is  described  as  a 
middle-aged  man  of  fair  size  and  strong  build,  though  not  exactly  stout,  tolerably  well- 
lookino-  ill  the  face,  and  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  personage;  his  manner  domineering 
and  decisive,  as  if  he  had  some  right  to  the  conduct  he  adopted.  The  girl  has  been  two 
years  in  my  service,  during  which  period  she  has  been  a  quiet,  unassuming,  deserving 
servant,  and  so  far  as  my  household  have  been  able  to  observe,  has  not  exhibited  any 
tendency  to  bhtn. cable  or  frivolous  conduct.  Her  father  is  in  humble  circumstances,  but  a 
worthy  member  of  a  Christian  body.  I  am  no  member  or  partizan  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts  R  epeal  Association,,  but  this  is  the  view  I  take  of  the  case  I  recite.  Acting  on 
Captain  Harris's  suggestion,  I  have  made  careful  inquiries,  and  am  convinced  that  from 
the  description  of  the  man  he  is  not  the  person  who  is  the  only  agent  of  that  society 
heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  the  man  I  complain  of  has  no  official  position  to 
colour  his  acts  his  conduct  is  most  insolent.  If  he  is  an  official,  his  conduct  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Female  domestic  servants  are  a  class  of  poor  girls  exposed  to  much  cempta- 
tion,  who  should  receive  every  sympathy  and  protection,  where  they  try  to  act  right.  If  I 
hid  arrived  a  few  minutes  earlier  on  the  second  scene  I  complain  of,  my  duty  certainly 
would  have  been,  in espective  of  who  the  inquirer  was,  to  have  hampered  his  retreat  with 
the  condition  of  being  fuinishcd  with  his  address,  so  that  he  might  have  been  called  upon 
to  furnish  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  to  the  Plymouth  bench  of  magistrates,  and  the 
public  be  put  in  a  position  to  judge  of  his  practices. 

Yours  truly, 
Plymouth,  11  August  1876.  Another  Complainant  against  Somebody. 

We  are  informed  that  Inspector  Anniss  ascertained  the  name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
viz.,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Mill  Bay  House,  Plymouth,  and  this  gentleman  has  stated  that 
Inspector  Anniss  called  upon  him,  and  said  that  the  offence  had  not  been  committed  by 
any  of  his  men,  but  that  he  knew  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  offender. 

Mr.  Davies  with  his  servant  left  the  house  with  Anniss  and  his  man,  to  see  the  man  who 
had  so  annoyed  the  young  woman.  In  the  street  they  met  a  man,  who  was  stopped  by 
Anniss's  man,  and  afterwards  taken  baci^  to  Mr.  Davies's  house,  and  charged  with  acting 
as  above  described.  Anniss  and  his  man  stating  that  they  had  known  this  man 
to  have  interfered  with  young  women  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  interfered  was  a  registered  woman, 
"  he  then  made  a  mistake." 

This  offender's  name  is  Weeks;  he  has  a  small  pension,  and  lives  at  Octagon-cottages, 
Rendle-street,  Plymouth." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  punish  this  man. 

We  ask  your  attention  also  to  the  two  following  cases: — 

On  Friday  evening,  22nd  September,  the  wife  of  Serjeant  Church  was  spoken  to  by  a 
man  in  the  street,  and  foUowtd  by  him  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  whiidi  she  lived,  in 
Chapel-street,  Devonport;  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  24Lh  September,  the  same  man 
came  to  the  liouse  and  made  inquiries  of  the  landlady  of  the  house  concerning  her,  which 
alarmed  the  landlady.  The  next  day  Serjeant  Church  went  to  th.e  Devonport  Police 
Court,  and  complained  of  this  conduct,  at  the  same  time  asking  for  advice.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  constable  Disberry  of  the  special  police,  under  Inspector  Anniss,  came  to  the 
Police  Court  for  information  in  this  case,  and  was  shown  the  charge  sheer  on  which 
Serjeant  Church's  complaint  waa  entered ;  and  the  next  day  Serjeant  Church  was  requested 
to  attend  at  the  Dockyard,  Devonport,  by  Inspector  Anniss,  who,  on  ht-aring  the  Serjeant's 
complaint,  laughed,  and  appeared  to  make  little  of  it;  but  when  he  found  the  Serjeant  was 
in  earnest  and  very  angry,  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  men  who  had  done  this,  aud  that 
he  would  help  to  punish  the  right  man  if  the  serjeant  could  find  him. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  29th  September,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  as  Mrs. 
Holmes  was  on  her  way  home  from  a  visit  to  her  sister,  who  lives  in  Stonehouse,  a  man 
stopped  her,  demanding  her  name,  and  saying  he  had  been  watching  her,  at  the  same  time 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  paper  which  he  said  was  his  authority,  and  that  he  acted  under 
Inspector  Anniss,  making  use  of  a  lot  of  filthy  words,  and  refusing  to  leave  her  untd  she 

arrived 
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arrived   at  the  door  of  the  house  iu  which  she  lives,  wiien  he  told  her  he  would  come  to- 
morrow, and  take  her  to  the  Lock  hospital. 

Mrs.  Holmes  also  states  that  she  was  very  ill  the  next  three  days  in  consequence  of  the  man's 
behaviour  towards  her,  but  on  the  7th  October,  when  out  for  a  walk  with  her  child,  at 
Stonehouse  Point  (a  public  walk),  the  same  man  spoke  to  her,  saying,  "  Do  you  know  me  ?" 
Looking  at  him  she  said,  "  Yes,  you  are  the  man  who  insulted  me  last  night  week."  His 
reply  to  this  being,  "  Yes,  you  will  not  hear  anything  more  about  it,  as  you  are  not  the 
person  I  thought  you  were  at  first."  She  then  complained  to  a  Serjeant  of  the  County 
Police  at  Stonehouse,  and  afterwards  Superintendent  Wakeford  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  case,  who  at  once  informed  Ins  pector  Anniss,  who  came  to  her  and  heard  the  story,  and 
went  wiih.her  and  saw  the  man  complained  of  at  Stonehouse  Point,  where  he  resides. 

On  Thursday,  12th  October,  Anniss  came  and  took  her  to  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  Admiralty 
solicitor  at  Plymouth,  who  took  down  her  statement  in  writing,  saying  thev  would  punish 
the  man  who  is  a  coastguard  man,  stationed  at  the  "  Point." 

When  I  saw  her  on  21st  October,  she  said,  "  Up  to  this  time  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  the  matter.  I  am  a  lone  woman;  ray  husband  is  away;  and  I  am  so 
frightened  that  I'm  afraid  to  go  outside  of  my  house,  and  I'm  too  poor  to  do  anything  to 
punish  tlie  man  myself." 

Mrs.  Bishop  called  on  Mrs.  Holmes  on  Friday  night,  10th  November,  and  learnt  that  the 
superintendent  uf  the  special  police  had  told  Mrs.  Holmes  "that  on  Monday,  6th  November, 
a  'cutter'  came  and  took  away  the  man  at  an  hour's  notice  to  Wales,  and  if  ever  he  was 
caught  doing  such  a  thing  again  he  would  be  discharged  from  the  service." 

We  think  you  will  admit  that  the  importance  of  these  cases  cannot  be  over-rated,  and 
as  the  system  of  working  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  must  necessarily  expose  respect- 
able and  innocent  women  to  insults  of  this  kind,  it  is  essential  that  such  offenders,  wlien 
caught,  shouki  be  punished,  and  the  Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  cases  here  referred  to,  and  whether  it  is  your  intentiou  to  lake  any  further 
sieps  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)         William  Shaen,  M.A.,  Chairman. 
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SETUE.N  by  Mr.  William  Shaen,  Chairman  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Eepeal  of  the 
Rescued  in  the  Devonport  District  by  the  Agent  of  the  Association,  occasionally  assisted  by 
to  October  1880. 


REGISTERED. 


UNHEGISTERKD. 
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Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  showing  the  Ages  of  Girls  and  Women,  Registered  and  Unregistered 
the  London  "  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Young  Women  and  Children,"  from  29th  July   1870 
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RETURN  by  Mr.  William  Shaen,  Chairman  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  showing  the  Numbers  of  Registered  and  of  Unregistered  Girls  and 
Women  Rescued  in  the  Devonport  District  by  the  Agent  of  the  Association,  occasionally 
assisted  by  the  London  "  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Young  Women  and  Ciiildren,"  from  29th 
July  1870  to  October  1880. 
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- 

15 

8 

2 

1 

- 

11 

1 

1 

2 

28 

- 

1878  -       - 

2 

3 

- 

5 

7 

3 

3 

- 

13 

1 

1 

- 

2 

20 

- 

1879- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

4 

7 

- 

27 

- 

1 

- 

1 

35 

1 

1880- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

SUMMAKY- 

114 

4 

30 

23 

171 

126 

20 

25 

2 

173 

10 

4 

1 

15 

359 

9 

Xf,B. — No  case  of  relapse  and  re-rescue  is  included  in  this  return,  each  number  representing  only  a  single  ease  and  a  single 
individual. 
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Appendix,  No.  '20. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman, 


Instructions  to  the  Metropolitan   Police. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866-1869. 


1.  The  Metropolitan  Police  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  in  the  districts  included  in  the  first  schedule  of  the  Act  32  &  33  Vict. 
C.  96. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  police  will  perform  duty  in  plain  clothes,  and  receive  the  usual 
allowances,  except  those  stationed  at  Aldershot  and  the  police  constables  doing  duty  at 
the  several  Lock  Hospitals. 

The  gate  keepers  (see  General  Orders,  par.  23). 

3.  An  allowance  of  10  5.  per  week  will  be  made  to  inspectors  ;  7s.  to  Serjeants;  and  5s. 
to  constables  in  lieu  of  Indging,  except  in  cases  where  lodging  is  provided;  such  allowance 
to  cease  when  the  men  are  removed  from  this  duty. 

4.  Necessary  articles  of  fuiniture  and  a  supply  of  coal  will  be  supplied  on  requisition 
for  the  examining  rooms  of  the  visiting  surgeons  when  required. 

5.  A  schedule  of  all  the  articles  of  furniture,  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  police  is 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  rooms. 

6.  The  inspectors  appointed  under  the  Acts  will  afford  all  the  information  i.i  their  power 
to  the  inspector  of  certified  hospitals  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties. 

7.  A  general  list  of  common  prostitutes  is  to  be  kept  by  the  police  officers  in  charge 
of  the  several  districts,  and  all  changes  recorded  therein,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible. 

8.  A  list  is  to  be  made  out  for  the  visiting  surgeon,  and  corrected  at  such  times  as  may 
be  found  necessary. 

9.  Pocket  lists  for  every  police  Serjeant  and  police  constable  employed  in  the  district, 
or  in  visiting  the  military  and  naval  hospitals,  are  to  be  kept  and  used. 

No.  1,  for  the  use  of  the  serjeant  (where  one  is  employed),  is  to  contain  a  record  of 
all  visits  to  military  and  naval  hospitals,  with  results  of  such  visits. 

No.  2  is  to  be  kept  by  police  constables   in  charge  of  districts,  and  is  to  be  a  com- 
plete list,  corrected  as  may  be  necessary,  of  all  common  prostitules  in  their  districts. 
No  information  is  to  be  given  on  these  matters  to  unauthorised  persons. 

10.  It  is  desiiable  that  all  the  common  prostitutes  should  be  brought  under  the  Acts  by 
voluntary  submission,  but  if  any  refuse  to  submit  voluntarily,  the  Commissioner's  autho- 
rity is  to  be  applied  for  to  bring  them  by  summons  before  a  magistrate. 

11.  The  police  employed  on  these  duties  are  to  endeavour  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
interference. 

12.  They  are  not  to  subject  any  woman  in  either  of  the  above  cases  to  annoyance  by 
giving  them  occasion  to  feel  that  they  are  being  kept  under  observation. 
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13.  They  are  not,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  to  speak  to  common  prostitutes  in  the 
public  streets,  but  tliey  are  to  make  all  such  communications  as  may  be  necessary  to  them 
at  their  lodgings,  or  the  houses  to  which  they  resort. 

No  coiisfable  is  to  obtain  proof  of  prostitution  by  himself  making  assignations  or 
causing  assignations  to  be  made. 

The  visiting  surgeon  will,  at  every  examination  of  a  commnn  prostitute  whom  he  mny 
find  free  from" disease,  sign  and  deliver  to  her  a  notice  specifying  the  day  and  time  for  her 
re-appearance,  which,  inthe  case  of  a  healthy  woman,  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  14  days,  and 
for  a  woman  unfit  for  examination  from  menstrual  causes,  seven  days. 

This  notice  will  be  given  up  to  the  inspector  before  the  woman  leaves  the  building  in 
which  the  examination  room  is  provided. 

14.  When  common  prostitutes  have  been  examined  and  found  diseased,  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  visiting  surgeon  has  been  handed  to  them,  they  are  to  be  allowed,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  proceed  themselves  to  the  certified  hospital  named  in  that  certificate;  |)roper 
time  should  be  given  to  enable  them  to  put  their  rooms  in  order,  or  for  any  other  reasonable 
purpose;  but  if,  after  such  time  has  elapsed,  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  proceed,  they  are 
to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed,  with  all  practical  speed,  to  the  hospital  named. 

15.  In  all  such  cases  as  may  be  found  necessary,  diseased  prostitutes  who  have  a  long 
distance  to  travel  to  reach  the  Lock  Hospital  may,  before  starting,  be  supplied  with  refresh- 
ment (lea  or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter),  at  an  expense  not  exceedmg  4  t?.  each,  to  be 
included  with  usual  voucher  in  monthly  contingent  account. 

If  a  common  prostitute  leaves  a  district  under  the  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
prosecution  before  a  magistrate,  and  is  found  to  be  carrying  on  piostitution  elsewhere, 
process  is  at  once  to  be  served,  and  a  warrant,  if  granted,  executed  if  the  woman  comes 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  96,  s,  4.  If  a  common  prostitute  gives  up 
prostitution  (whether  she  leaves  the  district  or  not),  proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  at 
whatever  stage  they  may  be,  are  to  be  stopped  ;  if  she  resumes  prostitution  proceedings 
will  be  again  instituted  in  order  that  she  may  be  brought  before  a  magistrate. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  police  employed  under  these  Acts  should  arrange  with  the  local 
police  to  serve  their  own  process,  and  thus  keep  proceedings  under  the  Acts  in  their  own 
hands;  should,  however,  the  local  justices  insist  upon  their  police  serving  summonses,  &c,, 
the  police  employed  under  these  Acts  will  give  them  notice  when  a  common  prostitute  has 
ceased  to  practice  prostitution,  and,  consequently,  that  proceedings  are  to  be  stayed. 

16.  Common  prostitutes  who  have  been  under  treatment  in  the  Lock  wards,  or  commited 
to  prison  for  offences  under  the  Acts,  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  on  being  discharged 
from  the  prison,  or  cured  from  the  Lock  Hospital,  unless  they  leturn  to  prostitution. 

Printed  forms,  showing  how  women  can  obtain  relief  from  examination,  are  to  be  affixed 
in  the  examination  room,  and  one  is  to  be  given  by  the  nurse  to  every  woman  attending 
there  for  the  first  time. 

17.  Their  names,  however,  are  to  be  retained  on  the  list  for  28  days  after  such  discharge, 
to  avoid  re-registration  should  they,  within  that  period,  resume  prostitution. 

18.  If  a  woman  ceases  prostitution  on  being  relieved  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  or  leaves 
the  district,  and  her  name  consequenily  is  removed  from  the  list,  should  she  again  resume 
prostitution  in  the  district,  a  fresh  submission  is  to  be  taken,  or  a  magistrate's  order  pro- 
cured, to  bring  her  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

19.  All  common  prostitutes  coming  into  the  district  should  be  very  carefully  watched 
for,  so  that  they  may  at  once  be  maHe  amenable  to  the  Acts,  and  entries  should  be  made 
in  the  Occurrence  Book  of  the  several  occasions  in  which  they  have  been  seen  in  doubtful 
company.  Should  they  apply  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lock  wards,  they  are,  on  signing  the 
Voluntary  Submission  Form,  to  be  dealt  wiih  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  prostitutes 
of  the  district  who  are  already  under  the  Acts.  The  police  employed  under  the  Acts 
should  explain  to  the  prostitutes  (as  cases  arise)  the  consequences  of  not  submitting  to 
the  Acts,  and  thus  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  them  to  submit  thereto  without  proceedings 
being  taken. 

No  woman  is  (o  appear  for  medical  examination,  unless  ordered  by  a  magistrate,  without 
having  previously  signed  the  Voluntary  Submission  Form,  which  in  all  cases  is  to  be  read 
over  and  explained  to  her,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  she  may  be  relieved  from  the 
periodical  inspection. 

20.  The  inspectors  in  charge  of  each  district  are  to  caution  the  keej^ers  of  brothels  in 
receipt  of  pensions  from  Her  Majesty's  service  residing  within  their  respective  districts, 
that  unless  they  give  up  this  disgusting  and  degrading  occupation,  that  a  report  will  be 
made  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  their  disgraceful  conduct,  with  a  view  to  their  pension  being 
stopped. 

21.  Justices' 
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21.  Justices'  clerks'  fees  and  expenses  for  legal  aid  are  to  be  paid  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  police,  and  charged  in  the  current  expenses,  after  approval  by  Commissioner. 

22.  Accounts  of  expenses  incurred  under  the  Acts  are  to  be  sent  In  in  duplicate,  and, 
after  examination,  they  will  be  submitted  for  the  Commissioner's  approval,  and  then  handed 
to  the  Receiver  for  payment. 

2;$.  Monthly  returns  are  to  be  sent  to  Receiver  of  the  sums  paid  to  officers  employed 
under  the  Acts  for  lodging  allowance,  which,  under  a  recent  arrangement,  are  charged  on 
the  pay  sheets,  in  order  that  the  amounts  may  be  recovered  from  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Department. 

Printed  forms  are  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

24.  The  whole  of  the  police  employed  on  these  duties  are  to  act  wiih  the  utmost  pro- 
priety and  circumspection ;  the  greatest  consideration  is  to  be  shown  to  the  unfortunate 
women  who  are  under  the  Acts,  and  the  feelings  of  the  public  on  this  matter  generally 
considered. 

William  C.  Harris, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  2  June  1881.  of  the  Metropolis. 
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Appendix,  No.  21. 


PAPERS   handed  in   by   Mr.   M'Call. 


CITY  OF  GLASGOW  POLICE. 


—  No.  1.  — 

EETUEN  showing  the  Number  and  Rent  of  Brothels  in  Glasgow,  and  the  Number  of  Prosti- 
tutes living  in  Brothels,  during  each  Year  from  1870  to  1879. 


YEAR. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  brothels 

204 

79 

50     !        20 

1 

24 

40 

38 

38 

20 

22 

Number    of   prostitutns 
living  in  brothels. 

559 

181 

103 

33 

30 

57 

71 

72 

39 

37 

Total  rent  of  brothels    - 

£.    s.  d. 
1,965    8  - 

£.  s.  d. 
692  11  - 

£.   s.  d. 

482  2  - 

£.   s.  d. 
202  5  - 

£.  s.d. 
240  2  - 

£.  s.  d 
291  2  - 

£.    «.  d. 
268  18  - 

£.     s.  d. 
374  19  - 

£.    s.  d. 
213  6  - 

£.    s:  d. 
208  11  - 

Average  rent  of  brothels 

9  13    9     8  15    4 

9  12  - 

10  2  3 

10  -  - 

7  5  6 

7     1  6 

9  17  3 

10  13  3 

9    9  6 

The  previous  return  of  brothels  to  the  above  dates,  as  far  back  as  the  23rd  March  1849,  and  the 
number  then  was  211;  the  number  of  prostitutes  found  in  brothels,  538 ;  and  the  number  found 
walking  the  streets,  509;  total  prostitutes,  1,047.  The  population  then  was  314,000;  now  it  is 
510,816. 


—  2. — 

RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  brought  before  the  Police  Courts  at 
Glasgoiu,  charged  with  "  Harbouring  Prostitutes  for  the  Purpose  of  Prostitution," 
during  each  Year  from  1861  to  1880. 


Year. 


1861 
1862 
1663 
1804 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Number. 


49 
32 
97 
53 
77 

101 
46 
65 
92 

293 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Number. 


337 
63 
35 
35 
41 
33 
50 
62 
41 
46 

743 
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EETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Informations  lodged  with  the  Police  of  Thefts 
committed  by  Peostitutes  on  the  Streets  of  Glasgow  dui'ing  each  Year  from  1860 
to  1879;  together  with  the  Amount  of  Money,  and  Estimated  Value  of  Property 
Stolen, 


Year. 

Informations 

of 

Thefts. 

Estimated 
Amount  Stolen. 

Year. 

Informations 

of 

Thefts. 

Estima  td 
Amount  Stolen. 

£.      s.    d. 

£.      s.    d. 

1860 

401 

2,490     6   11 

1870 

332 

1,522   19     4 

1861 

449 

2,629   13     4 

1871 

259 

765  19     8 

1862 

474 

2,637   17     9 

1872 

188 

679   17     4 

1863 

467 

2,116   17     3 

1873 

256 

1,086     1     9 

1864 

569 

2,796     1      2 

1874 

271 

1,126     -     - 

1865 

574 

2,118   12     6 

1875 

277 

1,012   14     - 

186G 

578 

2,319     7     5 

1876 

241 

986     7     8 

1867 

554 

2,930     1     6 

1877 

263 

886   19     5 

1868 

538 

2,275   10     - 

1878 

350 

1,564   18     2 

1869 

463 

2,131    14     6 

1879 

450 

1,877     2     - 

5,067 

24,446     2     4 

2,887 

11,508   19     4 

—  4. — 

EETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Informations  lodged  with  the  Police  of  Thefts 
committed  in  Brothels  in  Glasgow  during  each  Year  from  1860  to  1879 ;  together 
with  the  Amount  of  Money,  and  Estimated  Value  of  Property  Stolen. 


Year. 

Informations 

of 

Thefts. 

Estimated 
Amount  Stolen. 

Year. 

Informations 
of 

Thefts. 

Estimated 
Amount  Stolen 

£.      s.    d. 

£.      s.    d. 

18G0 

125 

525      1     0 

1870 

75 

1,647     9     8 

1861 

170 

776   14     6 

1871 

99 

777     8     - 

1862 

169 

792   17     2 

1872 

39 

228   19     6 

1863 

264 

980   10     2 

1873 

8 

21     -     - 

1864 

302 

1,353     9     4 

1874 

12 

21    19     6 

1805 

340 

1,520     3     4 

1875 

9 

31   13     - 

1866 

405 

1,488   11      4 

1876 

11 

33     4     9 

1867 

638 

3,574     6     6 

1877 

7 

55   12     - 

1868 

708 

2,284     4     - 

1878 

16 

77-6 

1869 

683 

3,547    14      8 

1879 

32 

182   15     - 

3,804 

16,843    12      6 

8U8 

3,077     1    11 

0.44. 


3q4 
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—  5. 


EETUKN  taken  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  &c., 
showing  the  Per-centage  of  Illegitimate  Bieths  to  the  Total  Births  in 
Glasgow  in  each  Year  from  1869  to  1879. 


Year  1869 

9-7 

Year  1873 

9-4 

Year  1877 

8-1 

„     1870 

9-5 

„     1874         - 

8-9 

„     1878 

8-1 

„     1871 

9-1 

„     1875^       - 

8-4 

„     1879 

8-2 

„     1872         -         9-1 

„     1876 

8-1 

—  6. — 

RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Women  Patients  Admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Lock 
Hospital  from  the  Year  1860  to  the  Year  1880,  both  inclusive. 


Year. 

Number 
Admitted. 

Yeah. 

Number 
Admitted. 

1860  ..... 

1861  .         -         - 

1862  ..... 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869             ..... 

412 
428 
389 
443 
494 
519 
613 
624 
530 
519 

4,971 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

558 
431 
393 
440 
468 
446 
456 
421 
453 
364 
414 

9,815 

RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Females  Admitted  to  the  Glasgow  Magdalene 
Institution  from  1871  to  1880,  inclusive,  showing  also  the  Number  of  those  Women  in 
each  Year  who  were  treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital. 


Total 
Admitted 
each  Year. 

Number  wh 

0  were  treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital. 

Yeah. 

Once. 

Twice. 

Three 
Times, 

Four 
Times. 

Total. 

Per-centage 

to 
Admissions. 

1871 

189 

35 

12 

6 

2 

55 

29-1 

1872 

147 

29 

17 

4 

1 

51 

34-7 

1873 

146 

36 

10 

5 

- 

51 

34-9 

1874 

218 

52 

9 

3 

- 

69 

31-65 

1 875 

173 

39 

13 

2 

- 

54 

31  22 

1876 

242 

47 

15 

7 

1 

70 

28-92 

1877 

251 

44 

12 

3 

- 

69 

23-5 

1878 

276 

51 

14 

8 

1 

74 

26'8 

1879 

2:21 

26 

16 

3 

- 

45 

20-36 

1880 

244 

32 

7 

5 

- 

44 

18-3 
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Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  he  Printed^ 
28  July  1881. 
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LIST  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the  Pao-es  at 
which  they  may  he  found. 


PAGE. 

Ablution,  Habits  op  -  -  •  •  -  495 
Acts  of  1864,  186G,  and  1869  ...  4y5 
Aldersbot   -        -        -        -        -        -        -    496 

Amount  of  Disease  {Returns  and  Statistics)  ; 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Benefidal  Opera- 

tion of  the  Acts  in  the  TDiminution  of 
Disease,  as  shown  by  the  Official 
Returns     -----     437 

2.  Evidence  and  Statistics  to  a  contrary 

Purport      -  -         -         -         -     498 

3.  Generally  as  to  the  Fluctuations  in 

the  Amount  of  Disease  from  Year 

to  Year 498 

Brothels      -------  504. 

Chatham       -------  505 

Civil  Population       --.--.  50G 

Clandestine  Prostitution   -----  507 

Classification  {Army  Reports)  -         -         -         -  507 

Condition  and  Habits  of  Prostitutes  -    '     -  508 

Cork  : 

1.  Action  of  the  Police  under  the  Con- 

tagious Diseases  Acts  -         ..         -     508 

2.  Ueclamution  of  Prostitutes  ;  Facilities 

under  the  Acts  for  this  Purpose    -     508 

3.  Suppression  of  Brothels,  and    Im- 

provedConduct  of  the  Women  in  the 
Streets       -----     509 

4.  If  umber  of  Prostitutes,  and  Nmnler 

of  Hospital  Cases         -         -         -     509 

5.  Workhouse  Treatment  of  Prostitutes     .509 

Deal       ---.--_.     510 

Deaths  {Syphilis')     -         -         -         -         -         -510 

Detection  OF  Disease  -        -        -        -    510 

Dublin  : 

1.  Westmoreland   Lock    Hospital,  and 

Hospital  Accommodation  generally     513 

2.  A7nount  of  Disease,  Number  of  Pros- 

titutes, Sfc.  -         -         -         -     513 

3.  Views  of  certain  Military  Authorities 

as  to  the  Evils  ofthepresentSj/stem, 
Dublin  not  being  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  •         -         -     514 

Duration  of  Disease         -         -         -         •         -514. 

Efficiency  of  the  Army    •         -         -         -         ~    oH 
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Examinations  : 


1.  Fonn  of  Voluntary  Submission  iigned 

1/1/    Women   before  periodical  Ex- 
amitinlion;  Exceptions  taken  thereto 

2.  Objections  to  the  General  System  of 

Examination,  and  the  detailed  Mode 
in  71} Inch  Conducted 

.S.  Defence  of  the  System  and  Practice 
of  Periodical  Examination  of  Women 

4.  Practice  as  'o  the  Examination  of 
Soldiers ;  Complaint  in  regard  to 
the  Exemption  and  Inequality  on 
this  Score   ----- 


Glasgow  : 
1 


Generally  as  to  the  Local  Powers 
under  Police  Acts  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Brothels  a7id  of  Prostitution, 
and  as  to  the  successful  exercise 
thereof       -         -         -         .         _ 

2.  Lock  Hospital       -  .  .  . 

3.  Magdalene  Institution    -         -         - 

4.  (Question  of  Clandestine  Prostitution 

and  Illegitimate  Births 
6.   Thefts  by  Prostitutes      -         -         . 
6.  Suburbs  (f  Glasgow         .         -         _ 
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Characterktics  and  Effects  of  the 
Disease      -         -         -         -         -     519 

Amount  of  the  Disease  in  the  Army 
in  different  Years;  Comparison 
between  Stations  under  the  Acts 
and  other  Stations        -         .         .     ^20 


Hospitals  {Treatment  of  Women): 

1.  Operation  of  Lack  Hospitals  ;   Evi- 

dence in   approval  thereof,  and  of 
Compulsory  Detention 

2.  Expediency  of  Voluntary  rather  than 

Compulsory  Hospitals 

3.  Complaint  as  to  Hospital  Discipline 

and  Treatment  -         -  -         - 

4.  Classification  of  Patients 

5.  Discharged  Patients       -  -         . 

6.  Study  of  Vetiereal  Disease  - 
Imported  Disease   -         -         .         -  - 
Infectio7i         ------. 

Jiivenile  Prostitution  -  .  -  .  . 
Liberty  of  the  Subject      -     ,    - 

London  Lock  Hospital  .  .  .  . 
Magistrates  ----«.. 
Mediate  Contagion  -•..-. 
Medical  Profesbion  -         -         .         .         . 
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Moral  Effect  of  Acts 
Pauper  Patients 
Personation  of  the  Police 
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PtYMOUTH  AND   DeVONPORT    DjSTBICT  : 

1.  Large  Extent  and  Population  of  the 

District  comprising  Plymouth  and 
Devonport  -         -         "  * 

2.  Functions  and  Action  of  the  Police 

charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
Ads;  Complaints  as  to  their  Con- 
duct, and  Replies  thereto     - 

3.  Extensive'.   Immorality  and  Disease 

previously  to  the  Ads  -         -         - 

4.  Reduction   since   the   Acts    in   the 

Number  of  Brothels  and  of  P  os- 
titutes ;  Steps  tak  n  for  the 
Suppression  of  Brothels 

5.  Explanations    in     connection     -with 

certain  Returns  and  Statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  Number  of  Brothels 
and  of  Prostitutes  at  different 
Periods      -         -         -         -         - 

6.  Juvenile  Prostitutes        -         .  - 

7.  Clandestine  Prostitution 

8.  Social  Condition  of  the  Women 

9.  Improved  Conduct  in  the  Streets 

10.  Decrease  of  Thefts  ... 

1 1 .  Reclamation  of  Prostitutes  ;    Valu- 

able Facilities  under  the  Acts 

12.  Operation     of   the    Royal    Albert 

Hospital     -         -         -         -         - 

13.  ^Vorlc  of  Reclamation   by  Associa- 

tions, irrespectively  of  the  Acts 

14.  State    of  Health,  and  Amount  of 

Disease,  iefore  and  since  the  Acts  - 

15.  Practice   in    connnect.ion    with    the 

Medical  Examination  of  the 
Women  .  -  -  -  - 
1{}.  Improvement  required  in  the  Prac- 
tice as  to  the  Women  going  to  the 
Hospital  after  Examination 

17,  Pauper  Venereal  Patients 

18.  Local  Feeling  on  the  Subject  of  the 

Acts ;  Public  Meetings  on  the 
Subject       -         -         .         .         . 


Police; 


Generally  as  to  the  Functions  and 
Action  of  the  Police  employed  in 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Acts 

Official  Instructions  to  the  Police     - 

Question    of     the     Police    luearlng 

Uniform     -         -         -         .         - 

Complaints  by  Mr.  Shaen  on  various 
Points        -         .         .  -         . 
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1.  Coifl'cting     Evidence     as    to     the 

Operation  of  the  Acts  in  regard  to 
Primary  Sores    -         -         -         .     ^^2 

2.  Characteristics  and  Effects  of  Prim- 

ary Sores   -         -         -         .         .     2.52 

3.  .Official  Returns  and  Statistics  -     553 


PAOE. 

Prostitutes  : 

1.  Question  as  to    the   Expediency   of 

Legislation  f,r  the  Suppression  of 
Prnstitution  or  the  Regulation  of 
Prostitutes ;  Conflicting  Evidence 
on  the  Subject      -         -         -         -     5^3 

2.  Definition  of  a  "  Common   Prosti- 

tute ;  "  Complaints  as  to  the  Data 
upon  tuhich  Action  is  taken  by  the 
Police  and  Magistrates  on  this 
Point  -----     22^ 

3.  Number  or  Supply  of  Prostitutes     -     554 
Protected  Stations    ------     555 

Public  Meetings       --.-..     555 
Public  Opinion        --.-..     g^^ 

Reclamation  of  Prostitutes  : 

1 .  Evidence  as  to  the  Beneficial  Opera- 

tion of  the  Acts  on  the  Score  of 
Reclamation         -         -         .         -     556 

2.  Evidence  adverse   to  the  Acts  on  this 

Point  -----     557 

Registration  of  Prostitutes        -         -         -        .     ^ajq 
■Sanitary  Precautions         -----     560 

Secondary  Syphilis  : 

1.  Conflicting     Evidence     as     to     the 

Amount  of  Secondary  Syphilis,  and 
as  to  the  Oj)eration  of  the  Acts  in 
the  Matter  -         -         -         -     561 

2.  Returns  and  Statistics  for  different 

Years  at  Protected  and  Unprotected 
Stations      -         -         -         -         -     561 

3.  Characteristics   and   Effects    of  the 

Disease       -----     561 

Sexual  Intercourse  ------  562 

Soft  Sores -         .  570 

Stoppage  of  Pay      ------  573 

Treatment  and  Cure  of  Disease         -         -         -  ^7^ 

Unity  or  Duality  of  Venereal  Disease      -  576 

Unprotected  Stations  -         -        .        .  576 

Voluntary  Submission        -----  J77 

Voluntary  System  {Lock  Hospitals)  : 

1.  Evidence   as    to  the   Inadequacy   of 

Voluntary  Hospitals     -         -  -     578 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  the   Voluntary 

System       -----     578 

Woolwich  : 

1 .  Evidence  in  strong  Approval  of  the 

Operation  generally  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  -         -         -     580 

2.  Evidence  in  strong  Disapiproval  of 

the  Acts      -----     581 

3.  Disgraceful  Behaviour  of  the  W'omen 

in  the  Utreets       -         -         -         -     581 

4.  Medical  Examination  of  the  Women, 

and  hoiv  Conducted;  Confiditig 
Evidence  on  this  Point         -  -     581 

5.  Alleged  Increase  of  Fornication  as 

a  Result  of  the  Acts     -         -         -  582 

,  6.  Clandestine  Prostitution  -         -         -  582 

7.  Juvenile  Prostitution      .         -         -  582 

8.  Action  of  the  Police       -         -         -  582 

9.  Local  Feeling  on  the  Subject  of  the 

Acts  -         -       .  -         -         -         -     582 
10.  Ill   Treatment  of  Mr.    Krause,  in 
consequence  of  his  Evidence  before 
the    Committee;  Explanations  on 
the  part  of  the  Police  Authorities      583 
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[iV.jB. — In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  ihope  in  the 
Analysis  of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence  ^  and  the  Figures 
following-  App.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix,] 


A. 

ABLUTION,  HABITS  OF.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  dirt  sores  owing  to  the  rules  as  to 
ablution,  &c.,  rather  thnn  to  the  oper.itioii   of  the   Contagious  Diseases   Acts,   Routh 

78-80 Importance  of  liabits  of  ablution  on  the  part  of  the  women,   as  well  as  the 

men,  in   order  to  diminish  soft  sores;  an  Act  of  Parliament   is  not  necessary,  Drysdale 

52,1-528.  536,537 Value  of  instant  ablution  in  reference  to  hard  sores  as  well  as 

soft  sores,  ib.  n32-535- 

Effect  of  improved  habits  of  ablution  equally  at  unprotected  stations  as  at  those  under 

the   Acts,  Lawson   1324,    I3v"5.   1387.    1395,   1396 Importance  of  cleanline-s  as  a, 

check  upon  disease  being   contracted,  Za?ie  27:11—2743 -Further  statement  as  to  the 

beneficial  effect  of  habits  of  ablution;  th^it  is,  as  regaids  Ijoth  firms  of  sores,  ih.  2810- 
2816. 

Conclusion  that  facilities  for  ablution  at  barracks  are  exceedingly  useful  to  soldiers  in 

preventing  infection,  Nevins  3106-3114 Apparent  increase  of  cleanliness  among  the 

women  in  Woolvvicii  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation,  TvffieJd  4305. 

Unsatisfactory  character  of  the  arrangements   at  Ahlershot  as  regards  the  ablution  of 

the   soldiers,  Barr  4747 Illustration   in   the  case  of  Jews  nf  ihe  beneficial  effect  of 

ablution  as  a  preventive  of  syphilis,  Macnamara  6604,  6605. 

Approval  of  habits  of  ablution  and  cleanliness,  though  witness  objects  to  a  system  of 
precautions  (by  means  of  public  money)  in  order  to  enable  people  to  sin  with  impunity, 
Shaen  7810-7815. 

Acton,  Mr.  Statement  by  Mr.  Acton  (a  supporter  of  the  Contagion-;  Diseases  Acts)  as  to 
the  increase  of  sexual  indulgence  by  reason  of  women  being  declared  free  from  disease 
on  examination,  Shaen  7794-7796.  7799.  8114,  8115. 

Acts   of   1864,   I8O6,   and   1869; 

Few  stations  to  which  the  Act  of  1864  was  applied  ;  very  limited  powers  under  the 
Act,  Lawson  2260-2262 This  Act  was  almost  inoperative,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  much  more  stringent  measure,  ib.  2261. 

Strong  condemnation  of  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869  as  pioposing  to  prevent  disease  by 
the  examination  of  women  only,  whilst  men  may  continue  to  propagate  disease 
unchecked  by  examination,  Drysdale  464-469  ;  Lee  1249,  1250  ;  Shaen  6864-6875. 

Good  moral  effect  of  the  workinu;  of  the  Contasiious  Diseases  Acts  ;  conclusion  that 
in  the  operation  of  ihe  Acts  the  State  is  dealing  simply  with  disease,  and  cannot  be 
taken  as  sanctioning  the  regulation  of  sice,   Wilkinson  4932-4941.  4998-5003.  5022- 

5034.  5036,  5037 Explanations  as   to  the   objects   of  the  Acts  generally,   and   the 

reasons  for  protecting  the  army  and  navy  more  than  other  classes  of  the  community, 
Grant  5233-0-246.  5392-5394- 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  tlie  object  of  the  Acts  was  not  to  sanction  or  regulate 
vice,  but  to  suppress  a  loathsome  disease.  Grant  5233-5237  ;   Stigant  5633-5636.  5663- 

5774.  5812-5820 Conclusion  further  expressed  that  the  object  of  the  Acts   was  to 

suppress  disease,  withont  any  recognition  of  vice,  Stigant  5772-5784. 
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Acts  of  1864,  1866,  and  1869— continued. 

Statement  purporting  to  show  that  the  Contagious  Disea-^es  Acts  of  1864  and  1866 
were  passed  witlmut  public  attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  with  very 
little  discussion  in  Parliament,  Shaen  6634-6643. 

Relerence  lo  the  report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  in  1862  as  having  led  to  the 
Act  of  J864;  Conclusion  expressed  in  this  report  adverse  10  coercive  measures  as  regards 
venereal  disease,  Shaen  6644-66,50. 

Appointiucnt  in  October  1864  of  the  Venereal  Committee  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tions the  Act  of  186I)  uas  passed  ;  instructions  issued  to  this  Committee,  witness  submitting 
that  they  went  entirely  lieyund  these  in  recommending  a  periodical  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  prostitutes,  together  with  compulsory  detention  of  diseased  women  in  hospitals, 
Shaen  6651-6659. 

Argument  strongly  adverse  to  the  Acts  as  involving  an  immoral  and  illegal  contract, 
the  parties   thereto  being  a  prostitute  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  on  the  other  hand  ; 

conditions    implied    on   each   parties,    Shaen   6707-6726.    7172.    7179.    7248-7250 ■ 

Strong  condemnaiion  of  the  Acts  on  account  of  their  intensely  degrading  effect; 
degradation  moreover  of  all  concerned  in  their  administration,  ib.  6743-6748.  7100, 
7101.  7369-7372.  7819-7823.  7906-7910. 

Grounds  upon  which  witness  strongly  complains  of  the  Acts  on  the  score  of  inequality 
and  partiality,  only  one  sex  being  dealt  with,  Shaen  6749-67,51.  7304.  7373-7477.  7816- 
7818.  8052-8056.  8070-8081 Several  points  on  which  the  Acts  violate  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  constitutional  law  in  England,  ib.  6751-6753. 

Exceedingly  careful  way  in  which  the  Acts  have  been  framed  and  drafted,  as  though 
it  were  intended  to  conctal  their  real  nature  and  object;  witness,  however,  does  not 
impute  such  intention,  Sham  6767,  6768. 

Question  further  considered  as  to  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869  having  been  unduly 
hurried  through  Parliament,  Shaen  7925-7930 Exceptional  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  question  as  recognising  an  habitual  vice  and  a  vicious  profession,  ib.  8075. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Albert  Hospital  {^Plymouth  and  Devoiiport).     See  Plymouth  and  Devonport  District,  12. 

Aldersuot : 

Enumeration  of  the  improved  arrangements  at  Aldershot  since  i860  as  regards  ablu- 
tion, accommodation  for  married  men,  &c.,  Nevins  2971,  2972. 

Iiiforinatiiin  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding  at  Aldershot  when  women  are  sent  to  the 
visiting  surgeon   for  examination ;  entire  absence   of  reluctance  on   their  part  to  submit 

to  examination,  iJarr  4627-4633.4644-4647.   4726-4735.   4764,  4765 Statistics  as 

to  the  number  of  women  examined  by  witness  from  1st  May  1868  to  31st  March  1881  ; 
54,848  examinations  conducted  during  this  period,  ib.  4634-4643.  4648-4655.  4664- 
4700 The  average  number  of  examinations  is  about  sixty  a  week,  ib.  4645. 

Proportion  of  women  diseased  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  those  at  the  time 

the  Acts  were  first  brought  into  operation,  Barr  4651,   4652 Considerable  increase 

in  the  per-centages  of  disease  in  1880  as  compared  with  1870  ;  the  cause  of  this  increase 
is  that  every  woman  on  ihe  register  is  found  to  be  diseased  about  twice  a  year,  ib.  4697- 
4700 Dnninntion  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  consequent  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  those  diseased,  ih,  4699-4704.  4707-4711. 

Scarcity  of  lodgings  for  the  women,  and  of  the  means  of  ablution,  Barr  47 '2.  4746 

Extraordinary  absence  of  severe  cases  of  disease  since  Ihe  present  Acts  came  into 

operation',  ib.  4729 Inoffen-ive  character  of  the  examination   of  the   women ;  entire 

absence  of  force,  ib.  4730-4735. 

Strong  approval  of  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  by  the  better  cla^s 
of  residents ;  memorial  to  this  effect  signed  by  all  the  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Burr  4749,  4750. 

No  virtuous  woman  lias  ever  been  brought  to  witness  compulsorily  for  examination  ; 
instances  in  which  there  have  been  complaints  by  women  as  to  the  degree  of  prostitution 
which  led  to  their  examination,  but  not  as  to  their  treatment  by  the  police,  Barr  4762, 

4763 Instance  of  some  women  having  intentionally  placed    themselves  in   suspicious 

|)nsitions  with  men,  with  the  object  of  being  brought  by  the  police  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  which  they  could  not  get  elsewhere,  ib.  4762.  4807-4825. 

Commendable  regularity  with  which  the  women  come  up  for  periodical  examination 
at  Al.lersiiot;  entire  absence  of  disturbance  or  rioting  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  of  examination.  Burr  4766-4790. 
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Amount  of  Disease  {Returns  and  Statistics). 

1.  Evidence  as  to   the  Bencfcial  Operation  of  the  Acts  in    the  Dimitiution  of 

Disease,  as  shnicn  by  the  Official  Returns. 

2.  Evidence  and  Statistics  to  a  contrary  purport. 

3.  Generally  as  to  the  Fluctuations  in   the  Amount  of  Disease  from    Year  to 

Year. 

1.    Evidence  as  to  the  Beneficial  Operation  of  the  Acts  in  the  Diminution  of  Disease, 
as  shoivn  hy  the  Official  Returns: 
Expiiinations  in    contiection    with    certain    letuins   of  venereal   disease   for   the  whole 
home  Army,  clistinguishiiig  between  staiions  under  the  Acts  and  stations   not   under  the 

Acts,  Lawson  1253-12.59 Inaccuracy  in  a  return   for  1863  in   whicli   the  number  of 

primal y  venereal  sores  IS  stated  as  8,774  instead  of  8,174;  belief  that  600  more  cases 
should  have  been  comprised  under  the  head  of  "  Gonorrhoea  et  Sequelfe,"  2i5i.  1259- 
1266. 

Return  submitted,  and  ex pl-i nations  theieon,  relative  to  the  admissions  for  primary 
sores  t;nd  gonorrhoea  at  all  the  protected  and  all  the  unprotected  staiions,  Lawson    1268- 

1275 Expediency  of  lakin;;  a  period  of  six  years  or  so  in  order  to  test   the    effect  of 

the  Acts,  ib.  1283.  1290-1293. 

Examination  relative  to  certain  statistics  and  calculations  submitted  by  Dr.  Nevins  to 
the  effect  that  the  Acts  have  done   nothing  towards  reducing   the   disease  ;   inaccuracies 

upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded,  Lawson  I'^Qi  et  seij. Fallacy  in    Dr.    Nevins' 

returns  throiiL;!)  his  not  tiiking  into  account  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  years  before  the 
Acts  at  protected  and  unprotected  stiitioiis,  respectively  ;   particulars  heieon,   the   former 

showing  a  large   rerluction   under  the    Acts,   ib.    1410-1433 Correction    necessary  in 

Dr.  Nevins'  calculations  as  regards  gonorrhoea,  as  well  as  primary  sores,  ib.  1410. 
1427. 

Return  submitted    showing  the   fiequency   of  primary  sores   and   gonorrhoea   at    the 

stations  under  the  Acts  from  1861  to  1866;    Laioson  1531 Ex|)lanations  in  connection 

with  tables  shewing    the  admissions   ibr   secondary   syphilis  from    i860   to    1878      all 
stations  under  the  Acts  and  at  all  stations   not  under  the   Acts;  great  decrease   in  the 
former  case,  whilst  the  ratio  ai  unsubjected  stations  iias  continued  virtually  the  same,  ib. 

1531-1568 Statement  to  the  eff'ect  that  all  cases  treated   for  secondary  syphilis  are 

included  in  the  returns  of  admissions ;  two  distinct  cases  in  the  hospital  books  when  a 
man  admitted  for  primary  sores  is  subsequently  treated  (or  secondary  symptoms,  ib.  1533- 
1565- 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  primary  and 
secondary  cases,  a  former  return  submitied  by  witness  having  an  element  of  eiror  in  it  ; 
accuracy,  however,  of  the  calculation  that  for  the  period  from  i860  to  1878  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  was  one    in    three,    Lawson  1568-1589 Explanation    that   a  certain 

Paper  prepared  in  the  Army  Medical  Office  was  transmitted  hy  Sir  William  Muir  to  the 
Member  for  Reading  in  August  1879,  ib.  1609-1616. 

Exaiiiination  with  reference  to  the  statistics  of  disease  in  the  three  periods  of  six  years 
each  since  1861,  witness  making  full  allowance  for  the  fact  that  London  and  Windsor 
are  not  under  the  Acts,  Lawson  1631  et  seq. 

Examination  upon  a  table,  submitted  by  witness,  showing  the  relative  reduction  as 
regards  secondary  syphilis  in  subjected  and  in  unsubjected  stations  for  different  periods 
since  i860;  correction  to  wliich  these  statistics  are  liable  in  respect  of  imported  cases, 
through  removal  of  regiments  from  one  station  to  another,  Lawson  1716  et  seq. 

Correction  of  table  submitted  by  witness  on  a  former  occasion  as  to  the  ratio  of  secon- 
dary to  primary  cases  in  the  two  classes  of  stations;  average  of  36  per  cent,  in  protected 

and  of  33  per  cent,  in  unprotected    stations,   Lawson    1796-1805 Inaccuracies  in  a 

certain  table  of  Mr.  Lefevre  as  to  the  ratio  of  admis.-ions  for  secondaries  in  protected  and 
in  unprotected  stations,  ib.  1822-1828.  1838,  1839.  1982-1985. 

Decreasing    incidence  of  the   disease    previous  10    the   application    of  the   Acts;    full 

allowance  made  for  this  in   witness'  calculations,  Lawson    1875-1879 Considerable 

labour  involved  in  preparing  a  return  showing  the  progress  and  duration  of  cases  of 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  subjected  stations  and  in  an  equal  number  of  unsubjected 
stations,  ib.  1950-1959. 

Explanation  as  to  the  data  upon  which  Sir  W.  Muir's  figures  and  statistics  are  based, 
and  the  degree  of  coincidence  between  his  returns  and  the  figures  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  witness,  Lawson  1960-1985. 

Various  explanations  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  discrepancies  between  different 
stations  as  to  the  amount  of  disease  ai  diff'erent  times,  the  disease  having  been  occasion- 
ally higher  at  some  of  the  subjected  than  at  some  of  the  unsubjected  stations,  Lawson 
i\[)Qetseq. Expediency  of  any  comparison  between  different  sets  of  stations  com- 
prising all  the  stations  under  the  Acts  and  all  tho  unprotected  stations,  ib.  2266-2269. 

Instance  of  the  value  of  the  Acts  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  disease  in  protected 
districts,  Lane  2593-2596. 

351.  3  K  3  Further 
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Amount  of  Disease  {Returns  and  Statistics) continued. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Beneficial  Operation  of  the  Acts,  §'c. — continued. 
Further  ex|ilan.itions  in  connection  with  certain  returns  and  statistics  as  to  the  ratio  of 

secondary  syphilis ;  allowance  made  where  the  admissions  of  force  to  any  stations  are 
only  for  a  limited  period,  Lawson  3054-3071. 

2.  Evidence  and  Statistics  to  a  contrary  purport: 

Result   of  witness'  examination  of  the  Army  Medical  Reports  th^t   lie   considers   the 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to    liive   failed    in  their  object,  Ronth  13-15.  XQ  et  seq. 

Explanation   that   witness  has  not   studied   the   statistics  of  primary   venere  il   sores,  as 

affected  by  tl'.e  Acts,  z7^  123-132 Increase  rather  than   decrease  in    the   per-centage 

of  disease  amon^  registered  women  since  the  year  1870,  Drvsdale  407-413. 

Conclusion  that  iliere  has   l)een  generally  a  reduction    in  prunary   non-syphilitic  sores, 

but  no  reduction  in  real  syphilis,  Lee  880-887.  955-957 Consideration  of  the  Army 

Returns  of  venereal   sores  in    different  years  before   and    since  tiie   Acts,   witness  sub- 
mitting that  any  reduction  in   the   amouai  of   syphilis  is  not  due   to   the   Acis;  increase 
rather   than   decrease   according  to  certain  statistics,  ih.    1066-1092.    1189-1202.    1238- 
.      1248. 

Explanation  in  connecti'm  with  certain  statistics  supplied  by  witness  as  well  as  with  a 
diagram  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Contigious  Diseases  Acts;  re|)ly  to  the  ol)jtction 

made  thereto  by    Mr.   Lawson,  Nevins  2831-2852 Evidence  to   the  effect   ihat  the 

fall  in  primary  sores  was  greater  before  the  Acts  at  the  stations  since  subjected  than  at  the 
unsubjected  ^tatlons,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  expected    that   after  the   Acts   the  fall 

would  continue   to   be  greater   at  the   former   class   of  stations,  z5.  2871-2877 Less 

reliable  cluracter  of  tiie  old  tables  than  of  the  new  tables,  or  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
Returns,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  Committee,  as  regards  the  ratio  of  secondary 
syphilis  per  1,000  men,  ih.  2947-2960. 

Witness  admits  that  the  lull  in  primary  disease  before  the  Acts  is  on  the  whole  very 
similar  for  both  protected  and  unprolecied.  stations,  whilst  since  the  Acts  the  fluctnations 
have  bef  n  great  in  the  latter,  Nevins  2988-2991 Further  statement  as  to  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  the  ratios    of  secondary   syphilis   according  to   Mr.    Shaw  Lefevre's 

Return,   ib.   3050-3053.   3129-3132 Great  good    has    doubtless    resulted    from   the 

reduction  of  disease,  ib.  3120. 

Expediency  of  looking  at  the  ultimate  results  of  the  system  as  regards  the  effect 
upon  tiie  amount  of  disease  ;  belief  tiiat   on   the  whole   the  disease   will  increase,  Shaen 

7378-7380 Conclusion  that  the  Acts  have  on  the  whole  tendeil  to  increase  disease,  and 

that  this  result  will  be  shown  by  the  statistics  if  fairly  tested,  ib.  8148-8151.  8158. 

Explanation  thai   Dr.  Nevins    in  his  evidence  does  not  admit  a  reduction  of  disease  on 

the  whole  as  a  consequence   of  tlm   Acts,  Shaen  8150.  8152-8157 The  general  result 

seems  to  be  that  constitutional  syphilis  has  slightly  increased,  that  gonorrhcei  has 
consideiably  increased,  and  that  primary  sores  have  considerably  diminished,  z^.  8151 . 
815^. 

.3.    Generally  as  to  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Amount  of  Disease  from  Year  to  Year  : 

Considerable  fluctuation  in  the  per-centage   of  disease   in    regiments,  independently  of 

the  Acts,  Routh  200-202 Cause  of  the  targe  proportion  of  diseased  women  in  1865, 

Drysdale  ^SQ-^SS Examination   relative  to  the  large  reduction  in  1873  as  compared 

with  i860  in  the  per-centage  of  venereal  cases  generally  at  different  protected  stations, 
witness  not  adniittmg  that  ths  was  the  result  of  the  Coniagious  Diseases  Acts,  ib.  589- 
631-  693-705.  738-754- 

Fluctuation  from  year  to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  primary  sores  (including  those 
not  syphilitic),  the  average  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  remaining  at  about  one-third  of  the 

whole  number  of  cases,   Lawson   1447-1468 Increase   rather   than   decrease   in    the 

amount  of  syphilis  among  the  civil  population  generally  j  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
fluctuation  in  different  years,  ib.  1471-1475. 

Great  fluctuation  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease,  witness  maintaining  that  but  for  the 
Acts  there  would  have  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  subjected 
stations,  Lawson  1681-1701 — —Decrease  of  disease  at  different  periods  before  and  since 
the  Acts,  as  affected  by  the  general  incidence  of  the  disease  throughout  the  country,  and 

irrespectively  of  the  Acts  altogether,  ib.  2103-2114 Former  diminution  of  the  disease 

irrespectively  not  only  of  the  Acts,  but  of  improved  habits  of  ablution,  ib.  2215,  2216. 
2234-2238. 

Rise  and  fall  of  the  disease  at  different  periods  throughout  the  country  further  adverted 
to  in  connection  with  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  ;  inference  as  to  the  necessity  of 
taking- an  average  of  years  in  order  to  show  the  working  of  the  Acts,  I^awson  2234- 
2252." 

Great  fluctuation  in  the  relative  pro|iortion  of  hard  and  soft  sores;  illustration  in 
Paris,  Lane  2756,  27571 

Authority 
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Amoust  of  Disease  (Returns  and  Statistics) — continued. 

3.    Generally  as  to  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Amount  of  Disease,  §'C. — continued. 
Authority  of  Dr.  Balfour  quoted  iu  support  of  the  statement  as  to  the  more  fluctuTting 

amount  of  disease  ai  small  th-.in  at  large  stations,  Neinnsi8Q^ Reference  to  a  certain 

diat;rani  as  illustrating  the  fluctuations  of  disease  in  ihe  smaller  and  unsubjected  stations, 
and  the  proiiressive  fail  in  tiie  subjected  stations;  cause  (if  such  fluctuations  in  tiie 
changes  of  the  force  and  the  importation  or  exportation  of  disease,  ib.  289S-2906.  2922- 
2935- 

Great  fluctuation  in   the  per-centaae   of  secondary    disease  alike   in   the  protected  and 

unprotected  districis,  Nevins  2962-2966 Statement  showing  the  great  fluctuation  also 

in  the  constantly  sick  from  secondary  syphilis,  ib,  2964,  2965. 

See    also  Ablution,   Habits  of.  Alder  shot.  Chatham.  Civil   Population. 

Clandestine  Prostitution.  Detection  of  Disease.  Dublin.  Duration   of 

Disease.  Examinations.  Gonorrhcza.  Imported  Disease.  Infection. 

Juvenile  Prostitution.  London  Lock  Hospital.  Mediate  Contagion.  Ply- 

mouth   and     Devonport    District,     14.  Primary     Sores.  Prostitutes,     3. 

Protected     Stations.  Reclamation     of    Prostitutes.  Secondary     Syphilis. 

Treatment  and  Cure  of  Disease.  Unprotected  Districts. 

Anniss,  Inspector  Silas  Rendel.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness 
as  a  melrO|)oliian  police  officer  in  the  district  comprising  Devonport  and  Plymouth  ;  he 
lias  been  engaged  as  an  inspector  in  superintending  the  execution  of  the  Contagious 
Di-eases  Acts  in  the  district  since  the  first  operation  of  the  Acts  sixteen  years  as^o, 
3 135-3 '43- 

Personal  and  cai-eful  visitation  of  the  brotht-ls  in  this  district  by  witness  from  time  to 
time;  gradual  reduction  in  the  numbei- of  prostitutes  fr^m  2,020  at  the  end   of   1864   to 

411  on  25ih   May   i88i;   3144-3157.3305-3310 Constant   visits   of  witness   to   the 

brothels  in  the  distiict,  previously  to  the  Acts,  for  tl.e  apprehension  of  deserters  from  the 

navy  and    for   other    detective    puiposes,   3149.   3164-3167 Area   comprised  in  the 

district;  inc!  ease  of  population  from  about   150,000  in    1864   to   about    180,000  at   the 

present  time,  3150-3154 Granual   reduction  in  the  number  of  brothels  Irom  356  in 

January  1865  to  seventy  at  the  present  time,  3158-3162. 

Coiiclusion  that  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  of  brothels  is 
entirely    owing   to    the   opera:ion   of  the   Contagious    Diseases  Acts,  3158.  3162-3171. 

3183  et  secj. Griidual  thinning  :ind  closing  of  the  brothels  through    the    women   beinj 

sent  to  their  friends  or  into  hospitals,  &c.,3i63.  3184-3204 Visitation  of  the  brothels 

by  witness  for  four  years  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation,  but  withou  t  any  power  of 
interfeience  as  regHrds  the  women,  their  number  having  increased  rather  than  otherwise 
until  the  Acts  were  put  in  force,  3164-3168,  3194.  3201-3212. 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  under  twenty  years  of  age  on  the 
1st  January  1866,  and  on  the  corresponding  date  in  the  years  1869,  1872,  and  1881  ; 
reduction  from  1,060  at  the  end  of  1865  to  tliirty-four  at  the  end   of   1880  ;  3172-3182 

Several  instances  in  illusirati.;n  of  the  beneficial   working  of  the  Acts  in  facilitating 

the  removal  of  young  girls  from  the  brothels  and   their  restoration  to  their  friends,  3188- 

3204.  3220,  3221 Police   inspection  of  the  br^ithels  twice  a  day  so  that   any   girls 

falling  into  the  hands  of  the  brothel-keepers  are  soon  discovered,  and  are  put  in  the  way 
of  leclaniation,  3194,  3195.3203.3213,3214 — — Steps  taken  to  close  the  brothels  by 
indicting  them  if  police  visits  are  not  allowed  and  it  information  is  withheld,  3203,  3204. 
3363-33(35-  3432-345S. 

Very  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  clandestine  prostiiutes  in  witness'  district 
through  the  o)jeration  of  the  Acts;  there  used  to  be  about  300,  and  there  are  now  about 

forty,  3215-3230.  3427-3^30 Effect  of  the  fear  of  being  brought  under  the  Acts  in 

deterring   wouien    from    clandestine    prostitution,   3218-3226 Opportunity    given    to 

every  woman  found  in  a  brothel  to  discontinue  prostitution  before  she  is  brought  under 
the  Acts,  3220-3223. 

Considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  young  women   are   induced   to   return   to   their 

friends,  3220,  3221.  3227 Veiy  little  clandestine  prostitution  which  escapes  detection, 

3229,  3230 Non-interfeience  of  the  police  in  the  case  of  a  woman   living   with  a  man 

and  not  going  to  a  brotiiel,  3231 ,  3232 Practice  in  the  uietropolitan  police  of  selecting 

men  for  the  local  carrying  out  of  the  Acts,  as  at  Devonport   and   Plymouth,  3233-3235. 

3477 No  instance  has  occurred  in  witness'  district  of  police  interference  with  virtuous 

women,  3236,  3237. 

Great  immorality  in  the  district  previously  to  the  Acts,  there  having  been  manj'  houses 
where  young  lads  and  girls  met,  without  hindrance,  for  debauchery;  very  salutary  inter- 
ference of  the  police  under  the  Acts  so  that  these  places  no  longer  exist,  3238-3254 

Abuse  formerly  through  the  brothel-keepers  having  very  young  girls   as  servants  ;  stop 

put  to  this  jiractice,  3254-3256 Illustration  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts  at 

Plymouth  as  compared  with  Toiquay  where  there  is  no  restriction,  3257-3264. 

351.  3  K  4  Effect 
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Anniss,  Inspector  Silas  Rendel.     (Analysis  of  his  'EmA&nco)— continued. 

Effect  of  the  Acts  in  preventing  women  from  spreading  venereal  disease  among  the 
civil  population  ;  proof  of  this  in  the  great  reduction  of  disease  among  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  at  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and    Stonehouse   in    1877-79   as  compared   with 

1 86:2-64  ;  3265-3272 Defect  through  women  when  found  to  be  diseased  being  allowed 

to  "o  by  themselves  to  tiie  hospital ;  (rt- quent  spread  of  disease  in  the  interval  before 
they  enter  the  hospital,  3266,  3267. 

Decided  benefit  from  the  Acts  as  regards   the  gei.eral   health   of  the   women,  3273, 

2274 Spread  formerly  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases    from    the   brothels; 

steps  now  taken  to  prevent  infection  from  this  source,  3275-3282 Practice  of  isolating 

brothels  wliere  there  is  infectious  disease,  by  placing  iheni  out  of  bounds  until  they  are 
cleansed,  3279.  3282. 

Beneficial  effect  as  regards  public  decency  through  the  reduced  number  of  prostitutes 

in   the  streets,   and   the  stop   put  to  the   practice  of  solicitation,  3283-3291.  3293 

Importance  of  the  power  of  putting  every  unmoral  woman  on  the  reuister  as  facilitating 

witness'  interference  in   various   ways,   3286-3288.   330i-33o4 Frequency    of  theft 

formerly  in  connection  with  prostitmiou ;  this  is  now  prevented,  3291.  3294 Con- 
siderable number  of  crimps  formerly  hanging  about  after  the  women,  this  abuse  no  longer 
existing,  3291,  3292. 

Improved  sociid  condition  of  the  women  ;  with  \'e'ff  exceptions  every  woman   has   now 

a   room  to  herself,  3295,  3296.  3500 Extensive  use   of  the   brothels   formerly   for 

the  purposes  of  seduction,  there  having  been  some  fifty  night   houses   whilst   now  there 

are  but  two,  3297-3302 Particulars  as  to  tlie   number   of  women  restored  to   their 

friends,  the  number  who  left  the  district,  the  number  married,  &c.,  in  different  years, 
3305-3310- 

Absence  of  any  effectual  macliinery,  save  under  the  Acts,   for   preventing   prostitution 

and  for  reclaiming  prostitutes,  331 1--3313 Feeling  of  local   mugistrates   und   others, 

who  are  conversant  with  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  in  favonr  of  the  Acts;   there  was  in 

fact  no  opposition  for  the  first  three   or   four  years,  3314-3316 Statement  showing 

that  there  is  three-fold  the  per-centage  of  venereal  disease  among  prostitutes  coming  in 
from  unprotected  districts  as  compared  v^ith  those  in  the  district,  3317-3319. 

Improvement  if  each  woman   when  found    to   be   diseased   were  taken  direct  to  the 

hospital,  3320 Suggestion  also  that  it  should  be  an  offence  to  admit  a  child  of  either 

sex,  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  into  a  brothel,  3321-33-24 Witness  submits  returns 

relative  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  of  brothels  in  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
district  in  different  years.  3325,  3326. 

Examination  as  to  ihe  relative  number  of  brothels  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  and  in 
Glasgow,  the  number  being  much  smaller  in  the  latter  town,  whilst  the  population  is 
much  larger,  and  there  are  no  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  operation;  tendency  to 
increase  ol  clandestine  prostitution  in  towns  not  under  the  Acts,  3327-3338.  3484-3488. 
3501-3503- 3507-351 5- 

Further  information  as  to  the  police  duties  discharged  by  witness  at  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  before  the  application  of  the  Acts,  and  as  to  his  duties  and  the  staff  under  his 

charge  in  connection  with  the  Acts,  3339  et  seq  ;  3477-3480 Doubt  as  to  the  number 

of  prostitutes  previously  to  the  Aets,  as  witness  did  not  then  visit  the  brothels  with 
direct  reference  to  this  class,  3352-3355. 

Very  Httle  trouble  to  the  police   in   1865   in  ascertaining   the  number   of  prostitutes  ; 

denial   that  the  information  was  elicited  by  putting  insulting  questions,  3356-3365  

Ascertainment  of  the  number  in  1863  (before  the  Acts),  without  any  warrant  or  authoritv 

under  Act  of  Parliament,  3366,  3367 Jurisdiction  under  the   Acts   in   respect  of  all 

villages  v/ithin  ten  miles ;  facility  in  obtaining  information  in  outlying  villages,  3368- 
3375 Staff  of  six  constables  and  a  serjeant  under  witness,  3376. 

Details  as  to  the  supervision  exercised  by  witness  and  his  staff  in  order  to  find  out 
when   any  woman   comes   under  the  Acts ;  practically  there  is  no  interference  unless  a 

woman  is  found  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  3377-3409.  3467-3483 Denial  that  respectable 

women  have  ever  been  interfered  with  ;  groundlessness  of  a  charge  brought  against 
witness  to  this  effect,  3390-3420.  3449.  3481-3483.  3496. 

Success  of  the  police  pioceedings  under  the  Acts  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  inas- 
much as  with  an  increasing  population  the  number  of  brothels  has  been  reduced  to 
seventy,   there  being  doubtless  a  great  decrease  of  prostitution    and  immorality,  3421- 

343'-  3456-3463 Instance  at  Dartmouth  of  the  very  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts 

in  the  reduction    of  prostitution  and  disease,  3424 Interference  of  witness  with  the 

brothels  in  reference  mainly  to  the  harbouring  of  young  girls  and  the  fostering  of  disease, 
3433-3448- 

Reliable  character  of  witness'  statistics,  though  some  local  objections  have  been  made 

to  them,  3459-3463 Large    propoition  of  diseased    women    from    outside  districts, 

some  of  these  coming  to  be  cured,  but  many  of  them  for  prostitution,  3464-3466 

Further  statement  as  to  no  instances  having  occurred  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  women 

by 
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Anniss,  Inispector  Silas  Reiidel.     (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence) — continued. 

by  the  police;  no  complaints  to  this  efTect  have  been  made  by  the  women,  3477- 
34B0. 

Definition  of  a   common   prostitute  as  a  woman  who   cohabits,   indiscriminately,  with 

different  men,   3489,  3490 P'urther  statement  as  to  opportunity  being  given   to  any 

woman  when   first    (bund  in   a  brothel   to    communicate   with   and  return  to  her  friends, 

before  she  is  brouglit   under  tiie  Acts,  3491-3499 Due  caution  exercised  by  witness 

before  reluming  women  to  attend  for  medical  examination,  3497-  3499. 

Return  submitted  showing  the  number  of  (irostitutes  admitted  to  the  lock  wards  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  the  number  who  returned  to  prostitution  on  discharge,  and  the 
number  who  on  discharge  did  not  return  to  prostituiiou  in  the  district;  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  a  very  large  per-centage  do  not  relapse  into  prostitution,  3504-3506.  3537- 
3601 Limited  use  of  the  lock  wards  in  t!ie  hospital  previously  to  the  Acts,  3505. 

Value  of  strict   police   supervision,   as   at   Devonport,  in    diminishing   the   amount  of 

clandestine   pi'osiitution,   3507-3515 Examination    as  to  the   statutory  poweis  under 

which  witness  acts  in  interfering  with  brothels,  and  in  putting  them  down  under  certain 
circumstances;  facility  by  means  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  3o'7-3536. 

Coirection  required  in  the  rt-turn  delivered  in  relative  to  the  number  of  women  dis- 
charged  from  the   Royal  Albert   Hospital   who  returned  to  prostitution,  3538-3548 

Further  statement  as  to  the  small  pei-centage  of  diseased  women  in  the  district  as  com- 
pared with  the  pei-ceatage  from  unprotected  districts,  358S-3600 Conclusion  further 

expressed  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  tliose  removed  from  the  register  who  are  reclaimed, 
3602-3609. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  certain  returns  of  tlie  nun>ber  of  registered  and  re- 
registered   women,     respectively;     practice    as    to     le-registrring    "hen    women     come 

from  other  districts,  3609-3630 Examination  in  reply  to  exceptions  taken  to  witness' 

former  evidence  and  inferences  in  the  matter  of  pauper  venereal  disease;  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  Acts  liave  caused  a  large  reduction  of  disease  among  the  civil  popu- 
lation,  3631-3685 Register    commenced   by    witness    in   the  Devonport   district   on 

1st  April  1865,  the  register  of  periodical  medical  examinations  not  having  been  established 
till  1st  January  1869;  3638-3659. 

[Second  Examinaiion.] — Amended  return  handed  in  relation  to  the  women  discharged 
from  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital  and  the  number  who  returned  to  prostitution  within  the 
district;  discussion  hereon  as  to  the  actual  correcti(m  to  be  applied  to  the  original  return, 

3686-3711 A  large  proportion  of  the  discharged  women  are,  ia  fact,  sent  to  homes 

and  to  their  friends,  anci  do  not  return  to  piostitution  ;  this  is  known  to  witness  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  3694-3709. 

Examination  as  to  the  accuracy  of  witness'  statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes at  different  periods  having  been  disputed  before  the  Royal  Commission  by 
Mr.  Ryder  (a  local  magistrate).  Superintendents  Wakeford  and  Wreford,  and 
Dr.  Wolferstan  ;   none  of  these  were  so  cmnpetentas  witness  to  judge  as  to  the  numbers, 

3712-3759 Consideration  of  the  figures  in  the  judicial  statistics,    prepared  by  the 

local  police,  in  comparison  with  witness'  figures  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
prostitutes  ;  much  smaller  number  in  the  earlier  years  according  to  the  judicial  statistics 
than  according  to  witness'  returns,  376  )-3777. 

Statement  showing  that  whilst  a  large  number  of  public-houses  and  beershops,  which 
were  also  used  as  brothels,  are  no  longer  so  used,  the  number  of  brothels,  not  being  also 
public-houses  or  beershojis,  has  increased  from  sixty-nine  in  ]  868  to  seventy-six  in  1880  ; 

3778-3796 Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  interference  of  witness  and 

his  htaff  with  beershops  and  public-houses  used  as  brothels,  and  their  action  in  suppress- 
ing them  in  that  capacity,  is  really  due  to  any  powers  given  by  the  Contagious  Diseases 

Acts;   valuable  facilities  in  the  matter  under  the  Acts,  3797-3826 Penalties  under 

the  Acts  against  brothel-ktepers  if  they  harbour  diseased  prostitutes,  3821-3826. 

Consideration  of  statements  by  Superintendent  Wreford  and  others,  entirely  at 
variance  with  witness'  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  in  the  district  in 
1865  and  subsequent  years;  witness  maintains  that  his  figures  are  correct,  and  that 
prostitution  under  the  age  of  fifteen  is  now   successfully  put  down  as   soon  as   it  arises, 

3827-3858 Explanation   of  the   mode    in   which   witness'   returns  are  prepared,    in 

,    reference  more  especially  to  the   alleged  extinction  of  juvenile   prostitution,  3848-3857 

■ Continuous  operationof  private  agencies  in  the  district  ia  the  rescue  and  reclamation 

of  young  girls  and  of  prostitutes  generally,  3858-3861.  4077-4080. 

Better  opportunities  of  witness  than  of  privaie  associations  for  knowing  the  real 
amount  of  clandestine    prostitution  ;  deceptiim    practised  upon    rescue   agencies   in  the 

matter,  3859-3867 Explanations  in  connection  with  the  large  increase  since  1868  in 

the  number  of  prostitutes  of  the  age  of  thirty-one  and  over;  belter  health  and  prolonged 
lives  of  the  women  under  the  Acts  so  that,  unless  reclaimed,  they  continue  their  occupa- 
tion all  the  longer,  3808-3897 Great   reduction  on  the  other  hand  in  the  number  of 

the  younger  prostitutes,  there  being  in  fact  none  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  3898-3900. 

351.  3  S  Total 
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A7imss,  Inspector  Silas  Rendel.     (Analysis  of  hia  Evidence')— continued. 

Total  female  population  in  1865  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  as  compared 
with   witness'  return,  showing   that  there   were  212  juvenile   prostitutes   in   that  year; 

witness  adiieres  to   iiis  figures^on    this  point,  3901-3913 Further  information  relative 

to  the  several  modes  of  action  of  witness  and  his  staff,  whereby  girls  are  reclaimed  or 
sent  to  their  friends  before  being  placed  on  the  register  as  well  as  afterwards, 
3914  eise^-. 

Beneficial  effect  of  police  visits  to  places  of  resort  for  very  young  girls  and   bids,  these 

places  having  been  shut  up  through  girls  no   longer    frequenting  them,   3931-3939 

Successful  action  also  of  witness  in  causing  the  shutting  up  of  houses  where  diseased 
prostitutes  have  been  harboured,  or  where  disease  generally  is  being  spread  ;  advantage 
on  this  score  of  the  practice  of  preventing  men  of  the  service  frequenting  such  places,, 
by  putting  the  latter  "out  of  bounds,"  3939-3959- 

Examination  upon  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which   the  poweis  of  inter-ference 
and  reclamution  exercised  by  witness  are  derived  from  or  facilitated    by   the   Contagious 

Diseases  Acts,  39(30-3991 Value  not  only  of  the  power  of  putting  girls  on  the  register, 

but  of  the  machinery  under  the  Acts  for  facilitating  the  cure  of  disease,  3983-3993- 
4023-4*025. 

Importance,  as  regards  clandestine  prostitutes,  of  the  intimation  that  their  friends  siiall 
be  infoimed,  ratiier  than  of  their  being  cautioned  that  they  shall  be  put  upon  the  register, 

3994-3998 Fuither  tiatement  as  to  the  means  of  witness  for  ascertaining  the  number 

of  clandestine  prostitutes  ;  duties  of  his  staff  adverted  to  hereon,  3999-4022 Advantage 

if  it  were  an  offence  ft. r  any  one  to  wilfully  communicate   disease,  4025 Suggestion 

also  that  it  be  made  on  offence  for  any  one  to  harbour  a  young  girl  in  a  brothel,  4025- 
402S. 

Grounds  for  preferring  that  witness'  men  should  continue  to  wear  private  clothes  instead 

of  being  in  uniform,  4029-4036 Locality  and  surroundings  of  the  examiiiaticm  room 

at  Plymouth  ;   facility  of  communication   through   witness'   house,   4037-4051 Very 

rare  instances  of  women  attending  for  examination  in  a  drunken  state  ;    check  upon  their 

doing  so,  4052-4054 Orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  women  generally  when  they 

come  up  for  examination,  4054-4057. 

Practice  in  sending  the  women  from  examination  to  the  hospital ;  advantage  of  further 

powers  on  this  point,  4058-4068 Particulars  with  further  reference  to  the  register  as 

first  kept  by  witness  in  1865,  as  distinct  from  the  register  which  dates  from  1869;  4069- 

4076 Infoiniation  relative  to  the  funds  by  means  of  which  the  work  of  leclamation  is 

carried  on ;  subscription  of  200  I.  a  year  by  Government  to  the  Hospital  Samaritan  Fund, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  private  suhscriptions  for  sending  girls  to  homes 
or  to  their  friends,  4081-4096.  4280-4297. 

Question  considered  whether  in   certain    towns   not   under  the   Contagious   Diseases 
Acts  there  has  not  been  as  much  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  of  brothels 

as  in  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth  district,  4097-4103 Decrease  of  prostitutes   and 

brothels  in  Slonehouse,  which  is  in  witness'  district,  wliilst  they  have  increased  in  Torquay, 

which  is  no(   under  the  Acts,  4103 Respects  in   which    the   local  iDoIice   could   not 

operate  so  effectually  as  members  of  the  metropolitan  force  in  dealing  with  prostitutes 
and  brothel -keepers,  4104-41I4. 

Means  of  witness  for  slating  in  a  certain  Return  the  number  of  women   diseased;  he 

has  no  cognisance  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  in   each  case,  4115-41 19 Increase  in 

the  number  of  women  when  the  Channel  fleet  are  at  Plymouth,  4130-4132 Particulars 

in  connection  with  the  voluntary  submission  form  sometimes  signed  by  women  instead  of 
going  before  a  magistrate;  extent  to  which  penal  conditions  are  involved  in  this  submis- 
sion, 4133-4165- 

Cognisance  of  witness  within  a  day  or  two  of  tlie  advent  of  prostitutes  from  outside 
districts  ;   as  a  matter  of  fact  very  many  oi'  these  women  are    badly  diseased   befoi'e  they 

arrive,  4166-4172 Advantage  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  of  the  reduction  of  juvenile 

prostitution,  disease  being  most  prevalent  among  the  younger  prostitutes,  4173-4175 

Question  considered  whether  there  is  not  an  increase  of  fornication,  or  an  inducement  to 
such  increase,  by  reason  of  the  improved  habits  and  social  condition  of  the  women  and 
their  greater  freedom  from  disease,  4176-4195. 

Exception  taken  to  the  statement  that  in  the  districts  under  the  Acts  there  has  been 
no  improvement  as  regards  the  amount  of  gonorrhoea  among  soldiers,  or  the  proportion  of 
real  syphilis  to  primary  sores;  this  result  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Devonport 

and   Plymouth,  4194-4202^ Examination   relative   to   the  increased   ratio   of  disease 

among  the  women  in  recent  years ;  witness  attributes  this  to  the  increased  number  of 
diseased  women  who  have  come  in  from  unprotected  districts  for  hospital  treatment, 
4203-4227. 

Personal   knowledge  of  witness  as  to  the  frequent  leclamation   of  young  girls  before 

they  become  hardened  in  prostitution,  4228-4232- Entire  inaccuracy  as  regards  witness' 

district  of  certain  statements  by  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Gladstone  relative  to  brutal  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  police  in  carrying  out  the  Acts,  4233-4237. 

Careful 
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Anniss,  liisj^ector  Silas  Rendel.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Careful  personal  investigation  upon  which  witness  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  within 
a  certain  period  the  number  of  women  who  did    not  return   to  prostitution  after  leaving 

hospital  was  1,486  ;  4238-4242 Return  submitted  in  contradiction  of  the  figuies  in  a 

paper  prepared  by  Superintendent  VVreford  of  the  local   police,   showing   the   names  and 

addresses  of  all  the  common  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  in  1881  ;  4243-424,5 Great  care 

taken  by  witness  in  obtaining  rt-liable  data  for  the  returns  of  1805;  4246-4248.  4259- 
4262. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  metropolitan  police  being  more  fit  than  the  local  police  \ot 

carrying  out  the  Acts,  4289-4295 Lo(jse  way  in  wliich  the  figures  were  obtained   for 

the  judicial  statistics  as  compared  with  the  personal  investigation  upon  which  witness' 
figures  were  prepared,  4256-4262.  4272,  4273.  4275-4279. 

Suppression  ef  many  public-houses  in  tlieir  character  as  brothels  by  the  threat  of  getting 

the  license  suspended,  4263-4267 Duty  of  the  police  under  Section  15  of  the  Act  to 

ascertain  whethfr  women   are  common    prostitutes;  facility    thereby  of  interfering   with 

brothels,  4268-4271 Further  statement  as  to  the   expediency  of  women  being   taken 

direct  to  hospital  when  upon  examination  they  are  found  to  be  diseased,  4274. 

Appeal.  Inadequacy  of  the  appeal  from  the  police  to  the  local  uiagistrates  as  a  remedy 
again-t  abuse  ;  instance  of  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  at  Devon- 
port,  Shuen  7850-7853. 

Army  3Iedical  Reports.     See  Amount  of  Disease  {Returns  and  Statistics).  Classijica- 

tion  [Arm!/  Returns). 

Army  Surgeons.  Efficiency  of  army  surgeons  ;  witness  is  not  a  v.  are  that  they  are  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Acts,  Drysdale  725-732 Comment  upon  a  certain  statement 

as  to  the  feeling  which  induced  army  surgeons  to  view  the  Acts  with  favour,  Lawson 
1617-1620. 

B. 

Barr,  Dr.  Coleman.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  held  the  post  of  visiting 
surgeon  at  Aldershol  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years; 
he  had  been  previously  for  fifteen  months  the  resident  medical  officer  at  tiie  London  Lock 
Hospital,  4625,  4626. 

Information  as  to  tlie  course  of  proceeding  when  women  are  sent  to  the  visiting 
surgeon   at  Aldershot   for   examination  ;  entire  absence  of  reluctance  on    their   part  to 

submit  to  examination,  4627-4633.   4644-4647.   4726-4735.  4764,  4765 Invariable 

practice  in  these  examinations  to  use  the  speculum,  except  in  cases  where  its  use  would 

be  improper;  painless  character  of  the  examination,  4632,  4633 Willingness  of  the 

women  to  come  up  for  periodical  examination,  4634. 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  women  examined  by  witness  since  he  had  charge  of  the 
Aldershot  Hospital,  from  1st  May  1868  to  the  31st  March  in  the   present  year;  54,848 

examinations  conducted  during  this  period,  4634-4643.  4648-4655.  4664-4700 The 

average  number  ofexaminatioiis  is  about  sixty  a  week,  4645 Proportion  of  women  diseased 

at  the  jjresent  time  as  compared  with  those  at  the  time  the  Acts   were  first  brought  into 

operation,   4651,  4652 The  disease    most    frequently    found    among    prostitutes    is 

gonorrhcEa,  but  in  protected  districts  in  late  years  local  sores  are  the  most  common, 
4653-  4656-4663. 

Examination  as  to  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  diseases  of  the  women  being  syphilitic 
in  their  character ;  dissent  from  the  evidence  given   by  Professor   Lee  upon  this  point, 

4666-4676.  4713-4716.  4724,  4725 Considerable    increase   in   the  per-centages  of 

disease  in  1880  as  compared  with  1870;  the  reason  for  this  increase  is  that  every  woman 

on  the  register  is  found  to  be  diseased   about  twice  a  year,  4697-4700 Diminution  in 

the  number  of  prostitutes  at  Aldershot  and  consequent  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
those  diseased,  ^699-4704.  4707-4711. 

Decided  belief  in  the  possibility  of  conveying  the  disease  by  mediate  contagion  ;  opinion 
that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  extension  of  the  Acts  all  over  the  country,  by  which 
there  would  be  less  disease  imported  into  Aldershot  and  other  places,  4705,  4706.  4717- 
4723.  4738-4745.  4748 Necessity  either  lor  the  extension  of  the  Acts  or  for  legisla- 
tion to  control  prostitution  and   to   remedy  disease,  4706 Scarcity  in  Aldershot  of 

lodgings  for  these  women  and  of  the  means  of  ablution,  4712.  4746. 

Concurrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Lee  that  syphilis  bears  some  resemblance 
to  small-pox,  and  that  a  woman  once  syphilised  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  fresh  syphilitic 

contagion,  47  14-4716.  4718,  4719 Care  exercised  by  witness   in  the   examination  of 

the  women  brought  before  him  ;  belief  that  not   one  iu   a    thousand   who  is  suffering 

from  disease  escapes,  4726-4728 Extraordinary  absence   of  severe  cases  of  disease 

since  the  present  Acts  came  into  operation,  4729. 

351.  3  s  2  Inoffensive 
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Barr,  Dr.  Coleman.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Inoffensive  character  of  the  medical  examination  of  the  women  at  Aldeishot;  entire 
absence  of  force,  4730-4735 — '■ — Complete  fieedom  of  action  allowed  to  woman  when 
discliariied  cured  from  hospital ;  ab-ence  of  any    police   supervision    unless  the    woman 

retiunslo  prostitution,  4736,  4737 Unsaiisfactory  character  of  the  arrangements  for 

ablution  as  regards  the  soldiers  at  Aldershot,  4747. 

Strong  approval  of  the  operation  of  the  Coiitagious  Diseases  Acts  by  the  better  class  of 
rcsidenis  at  Aldershot;  memorial  t-i   this  effect  signed   by  all  the  magistrates   in   the 

neiulibourliood,  4749,  4750 Absence  of  any  complaints  of  harsh  conduct  on  the  part 

of  the   police  in   Aldei'shot;  decided   opinion   that  the  presence  of  the  police  under  the 

Acts  is  a  protection  to  virtnous   women,   4751-1759-   4826-4850 High   character  of 

the  police  employed  under  the  Acts,  4753.  4826-4845. 

Statement  that  at  Aldershot  no  virtuous  woman  lias  ever  been  brought  to  witness 
compulsorily  fur  examination  ;  instances  in  which  there  have  been  complaints  by  women 
as  to  the  degree  uf  ])rost.itution  which  led  to  their  ex:imiiiation,  but  not  as  to  their  treat- 
ment by  the  police,  4762,  4763 Instances  in  which  some  women  intentionally  placed 

themselves  in  suspicious  positions  with  men,  with  the  object  of  being  brought  by  the 
))olice  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  which  they  could  not  get  elsewhere,  4762.  4807- 
^§25 Commendable  reiiul-.irity  with  which  the  women  come  up  for  periotlical  examina- 
tion 111  Aldershot;  entire  absence  of  disturbaiace  or  rioting  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  of  examination,  4766-4790. 

Decided  opinion  that  Mrs.  Pursey  did  not  commit  suicide  on  account  of  her  treatment 
by  tiie  police;  belief  that  her  death  was  the  result  of  accident,  4837-4848. 

Belfast.  Importani  distinction  between  Belfast  and  Cork  as  military  stations,  Nevins 
3029,  3030. 

Birmingham.  Strong  feeling  in  Birmingham  (when  witness  resided  there)  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  that  town,  )Filkinson  4916. 

Bodiler,  Jane.  Case  of  Jane  Bodiler,  charged  by  the  police  as  being  a  coriTinon  prostitute 
under  the  Acts  ;  absence  of  any  evidence  of  prostitution,  Shaen  6787-6791. 

British  Continental  and  General  Federation.  Constitution  and  operation  of  the  British 
Continental  and  Geneial  Federation,  its  object  being  the  abolition  of  State  regulation  of 
vice  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  formaiion  of  branch  associations  in  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  Sliaen  6627-6633. 

Brothels: 

Suggestion  that  it  should  be  an  offence  10  admit  a  child,  of  either  sex,  under  seventeen 

years  of  a^e,  into  a  brothel,  Anniss  3321-3324 Examination   as  to   the  statutory 

powers  under  which  witness  acts  in  interfering  with  brothels  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth, 
and  in  putting  tliem  down  under  ceriain  cireumsiances  ;  facility  by  means  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts,  ih.  3517-3536. 

Consideration  of  ihe  question  whether  tiie  interference  of  witness  and  his  staff  v\ith 
beer-shops  and  public-houses  used  as  brothels  and  their  action  in  sujipressing  them  in 
that  capacity,  is   really   due   10   any   powers   given  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acta  ; 

valuable  facilities  in  the  matter  under  tlie   Acts,  Anniss  3797-3826 Penalties   under 

the  Acts  against  brothel-keepers  if  they  harbour  diseased  prostitutes,  ib.  382i»-3826.   . 

Further  suggestion  that  it  be  made  an  offence  for  anyone  to  harbour  a  young  girl  in  a 

br<'thel,  ^;.;//si  4025-4(128 Duty  of  the  police  under  Section  15  of  ihe  Act  to  ascertain 

whether  women  are  common  prostitutes;  facility  thereby  of  interfering  with  brothels,  ib. 
4268-4271. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  havin<r  upon  one  occasion  taken  a  prominent  part  in  putting 
down  some  brothels  in  Woolwich  without  reading  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which 
the  prosecutions  were  instituted,  Tnffield  4444-4447.  4453.  4530-4540. 

Desire  for  more  interference  by  the  police  with  brothels  than  exists  at  the  present  time; 
great  advantage  of  the  present  Acts  as  facilitating  the  reclamation  of  strange  girls  when 

found  in   brothels  by  the  police,  Wilkinson  5044-5051 Further  statement  as  to   the 

beneficial  effect,  as  at  Plymouth,  upon  the  reclamation  of  young  women  through  the 
daily  visitation  of  brothels  by  the  police ;  admission  that  the  same  influence  might  be 
brought  to  bear  under  another  Act,  ib.  5120,  5121.  5175-5187. 

Great  advantage  in  having  under  the  Acts  a  body  of  police  empowered  to  visit  brothels 
and  other  places  ;  instance  in  which  by  this  means  a  servant  girl  in  Portsmouth  was 
brought  back  and  saved,  Grunt  5207,  5208.  5293-5319 Instance  in  which  a  respect- 
able girl  was  found  in  a  brothel  in  Portsmouth  by  the  police,  and  was  sent  home  safely, 
ib-  5380,  5381. 

Means  by  which  the  keepers  of  beer-shops  evade  the  law  by  hiring  cottages  contiguous 

to  the  beer-shops  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  Stigant  5514 Improper  conduct  in 

the  brothels  at  Chatham  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  by  the  police  employed 

under 
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under  the  Acts  ;  raacliinery  thus  provided    by  which   the  law  can  be  brought  to   bear 

indirectly  upon  the  keepers  of  brothels,  Stigant  5919-5921.  5925 Strong  objection  on 

the  pan  of  tlie  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  to  any  system  of  State  interference  that  would 
license  brdthels,  as  is  done  in  continental  towns;  belief  that  tht^re  is  nothing  in  the  present 
rules  for  compulsory  examination  which  leads  to  anything  in  tliat  direction,  Reed  6302- 
6305- 

Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  the  Acts  involve  a  conditional  licensing  of  brothels, 
inasmuch  as  they  prescribe  interference  only  in  cases  where  diseased  prosiitutes  are 
harboured,  Shaen  6728-6742. 

Further  statement  as  to  there  beins  no  power  under  the  Acts  for  the  suppression  of 
brothels,  and  as  to  these  being  recognised  as  lawful  by  the  Acts   so  long  as  tliey  do  not 

liHrbonr  diseased   prostitutes,  .SViaen  6876-6879 Duty  of  I  he   police   irrespectively  of 

the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  put  down  brothels,  whereas  by  the  practice  under  these 

Acts  they  are    regulated   and   recognised,  26.7835-7842.8082-8093 Evidence  as  to 

the  expediency  of  a  strict  administration  of  the  law  as  regards  the  suppression  of  brothels  • 
difficulty  in  the  law  interfering  with  prosiitutes  in  their  own  private  liouses,  ib.  8082—8105. 

Statement  as  to  prostitutes  and  brothel-keepeis  at  Woolwich  being  in  favour  of  the 
Acts,  as  stimulating  vice,  Krause  82 10-82 12.  8823-8826. 

See  also  Chatham.  Cork,  3.  Glasgow,  1.         Plymouth  and  Devonport  District, 

4,  5.  Portsmouth. 

Buboes.     Incapacity  from  local  venereal  sores  when  they  lead  to  buboes,  Lee  11 17-112;. 

Bull,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — "Witness,  who  is  police  inspector  at  Woolwich 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  denies  that  he  has  held  any  communication  with 
prostitutes  respecting  ihe  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Krause  ;  way  in 
which  knowledge  of  this  evidence  may  have  come  before  these  women,  8293-8310.  8323 

et  seq. Explanation  as  to  witness  not  having  seen  Mr.  Krause  when  the  latter  called  to 

inqune  into  the  foregoing  matter,  831  i-8322 Result  of  some  inquiiies  made  by  witness 

as  to  the  conduct  of  the  medical  examinations  at  the  room  in  King-stieet,  8344-8374. 

Bull,  Miss  Lucy'.  Statement  by  Miss  Bull,  who  was  matron  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital 
at  Devonport,  as  to  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  system  of  periodical  examination, 
Shaen  8161,  8162. 

Burley,  Elizabeth.  Details  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Burley  at  Dover  in 
March  1881  ;  undue  interference  of  the  police  with  this  woman,  who,  in  order  to  avoid 
them,  threw  herself  iuto  the  water  where  she  was  lei't  by  them,  but  w.is  afterwards 
rescued,  Shaen  6987-6999. 

Examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  witness'  serious  charge  ag.iinst  the  police  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Burley;  obstacles  to  bringing  home  puiiisliraenl  to  the  police  for  their 

inhumanity  in  the  matter,  Shaen  8136-8147.  8164^  B165 Belief  that  the  police  have 

been  reprimanded  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  iheir  misconduct  in  the  foregoing  ca-^e,  ib. 
8140.  8145,  8146. 


Camps.  More  favourable  results,  irrespectively  of  the  Acts,  at  camps  such  as  Aldershot 
and  at  Sheeruess,  than  at  unsubjected  stations,  Nevins  2889-2891.  2894. 

Canterburii.  Strong  local  feeling  evinced  against  the  extension  of  the  Acts  to  Canterbury, 
SAaeB  6668-6671. 

Certificated  Prostitutes.  Strong  objection  to  any  system  by  which  a  certificate  should  be 
given  to  the  woman,  as  in  France,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  the  man  that  she  was 
clean;  feeling  that  this  would  be  revolting  and  degrading,  A/ac?jamara 6489-649 1 .  6523- 
6537- 

Chatham  .- 

Large  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  primary  sores  at  Chaiham  Station  in  1870-73  as 
compared  with  186 1-G6,  Laivson  1413. 

Marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  streets  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ; 
gradual  change  and  diminution  in   prostitution,   Stigant  5429-5466.    5621-5624.5701- 

5704 Certain  amount  of  improvement  ill  the   streets   through   the    police   regulations 

under  the  Licensing  Acts  ;  this  improvement  is  only  secondary  to  that  effected    by  the 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  ib.  5^37-5444.  5451 At  the  present  time  the  men  do  not 

approach  the  women  ^o  much,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  under  police  supervision, 
ib.  5448,  5449. 

The  general  demeanour  of  the  women  in  regard  to  language,  dress,  and  conduct  is 
better  than  it  used  10  be;  impossibility  in  former  times  for  ladies  to  go  out  alone  in  the 
streets  after  dark,  Stigant  5455-5459. 

351.  333  Considerable 
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Considerable  increase  of  juvenile  prostitution,  there  being  a  large  employment  of  girls 
in  the  Cloth   Factories;  belief  that  but   lor  the   Acts   the  number  of  such   prostitutes 

would  be  much  greater,  Stigant  54O7-5477 Large  increase  in  the   populaiiun  of  the 

town  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  chiefly  in  New  Brompton,  where  the  barracks  are 
situated,  ib.  547 '-5473- 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  young 
women  in  Chatham  ;  dread  of  the  medical  examination  is  very  deterrent,  .S%an?  5477- 
5492.  5732-5735.  5821-5823 Information  as  to  the  existence  of  brothels  and  disreput- 
able beer-shops;   belief  that  they  are  very  much  diminished  in   numbers   since  the  Acts 

have  come  into   operation,   ih.  651 1.-5517-    5603-5613.   5648-5658 -Almost  all   the 

persons  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  the  town  are  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Acts;  strong  feeling  of  the  local  authorities  to  this  eff'ect,  ?i.  5518-5527.  5659-5662. 
5837-5876. 

Prejudice  entertained  by  the  female  population  of  Chatham  against  the  Acts;  fear  on 
their  part  that  the  fact  of  the  women  biing  made  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  disease 
will  cause  ureater  temptation   to  their   husbands  and  brothers,  Stigant  5524.  5659-5662 

Desciiption  of  the  dreadful  stale  of  the  foul  wards  in  the  Chatham  Union  before  the 

Acts  came  into  operation  ;  the  condition  of  the  women,  when  they  applied  for  admission, 
wtfs  in  fact  so  oflensive  from  disease  that  the  guardians  were  obliged  to  keep  them  outside 
(he  windows,  ib.  5520-5522.  5526,  5527.  5533-5553-  57 1 8-5731-  5745-577 '•  5897- 
5901- 

Belief  that  the  police  have  in  no  way  abused  the  power  that  has  been  given  ihem 
under  the  Acts  ;  had  any  ground  of  complaint  arisen   it  must  have  necessarily  come  to 

witness'  knowledge,  Stigant  5528-5532 Examination  as  to  the  powers  possessed  by 

the  Chatham  town  authoiities  in  former  times  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution  in  the 
streets  ;  inability  of  the  police  to  deal  with  this  evil  under  former  Acts  of  Parliament, 
ib.  5561-5565-  5683-5695- 

Desirahility  of  Chatham  being  incorporated  so  that  there  might  be   more  power  over 

the  police,  Stigant  5583-5585 Small  increase  in  the  population  of  the  town  since  the 

last  census,  ib.  5596-5600 Explanation  as  to  the  reasons  wliich  have  induced  witness 

to  change  his  former  views  which  were  adverse  to  the  Acts,  ib.  5614-5620.  5696-5699 

Opinion  that  the  greater  credit  must  be  given  to   the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  as 

compared  with  the  Licensing  Act,  in  regard  to  the  improved  state  of  the  streets,  ib.  5621- 
5624. 

Belief  that  the  knowledge  the  women   possess   that  they  are  under  the  Acts   tends  to 

diminish    their    frequenting    tlie    beer-shops,    Stigant  5651-5656 Conclusion    that 

though  the  police  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  brothel-keepers  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts,  there  is  no  existence  of  any  collusion  between  them,  ib.  5689-5695.  5902- 

5912 Alterations  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  enforcement  of  the  licensing  laws; 

probability  that   the  Contagious   Diseases   Acts    have   stimulated    the  Police  Acts  into 

activity,  ib.  5700-5704 Decorum    and  decency  with  which  the  medical  examinations. 

are  conducted,  ih.  5709-5717. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  entirely  put  down  prostitution  in  the  town  by 
the  operation  of  any  laws  ;  belief  that  if  such  an  effort  were  made  the  wives  and  daughters 

of  the   inhabitants  could   not   walk  about  in  safety,  Sligant  5736-5739-  5835,  5836 

Furtlier  explanation  in  regard  to  the  improvement  in  the  street  since  the  Acts  came  into 

operation,  ib.  5785-5819 Reasons   for  considering  that  the   opinion   of  Mr.  Jasper, 

high  constable  of  Chatham,  on  this  subject  is  of  no  importance,  ib.  5871-5874. 

Conclusion   that   the    Acts   on  the  whole  conduce  to  greater  order,  jSti^aw?  5877 

Numerous  instances  in  which  low  beerhouses,  used  also  as  brothels,  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  suspension  of  their  licenses,  ib.  5913-5918. 

Considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  low  beerhouses  since  the  year  i860  ;  diflS.- 
culty  in  entirely  suppressing  them  on  account  of  the   means   taken   to    evatle  the  law, 

Stigant  5926-5936 Higher   per-centage  of  reformation  among  the    women   at    the 

present  time  than  ten  years  ago  ;  continuous  improvement  in  this  respect,  ib,  5955- 
6960. 

Number  of  beds  and  of  patients  in  the  hospital  011  25th  June  1881,  App.  475, 
iS'ee  also  Brothels, 

Civil  Population.     Doubt  as  to  syphilis  being  on  the  decrease  among  the  civil  population, 

though  it  is  less  virulent  on  account  of  the  improved  treatment,  Lee  983-986 Increase 

rather  than  decrease  of  venereal  disease  among  the  civil  population  generally,  Lawson 
1322,  1323. 

Consideration  of  the  Registrar  General's  Beturns  relative  to  the  deaths  from  syphilis  in 
the  civil  population  ;  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  this  corresponding  with  the  fluctua- 
tion  in  the  disease    in   unsubjected   military  stations,  Lawson   1 469-1484 Increase 

rather  than  decrease  on   the  whole  in  the  amount  of  syphilis  among  the  civil  population 

generally^ 
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generally,   Laxoson    1471-1475 Reduced  incidence   of  the   disease  over  tiie  country 

generally  between  1870  and  1873;  ih.  1529,  1530. 

Effect  ol  the  Acts  in  preventing  women  from  spreading  venereal  disease  amono-  the 
civil  population  ;  proof  of  this  in  the  great  reduction  of  disease  among  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouses  at  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  in  1877-79,  as  compared  with 
1862-64;  Anniss  3265-3272.  3631-3685. 

See  also  Deaths. 

Clandestine  Prostitution.     Conclusion  as  to  the   increase  of  clandestine   prostitution  when 

there  is  a   decrease  of  registered   prostitutes,  Routh  68-70 Prejudicial   effect  of  the 

preser.t  law  as  leading  to  clandestine  prostitution,  Drysdale  538-541. 

Effect  of  tile  fear  of  being  brought  under  the  Acts  in  deterring  women  from  clandestine 

prostitution,   Anniss  32i8-3'226 Very  little    clandestine    prostitution    at    Plymouth 

which  escapes  detection,  ib-  3229,  3230 Reasons  for  clandestine  prostitution  increas- 
ing in  towns  not  under  the  Acts,  but  not  where  the  Acts  are  in  force,  ib.  3484-3488. 

Value  of  strict  police  supervision,  as  at  Devonport,  in  diminishing  the  amount  of 
clandestine  prostitutitm,  Anniss  3507-3515 Imporiance  as  regards  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes, of  the  intimation  that  their  friends  shall  be  informed,  rather  than  of  their  being 
cautioned  that  they  shall  be  put  upon  the  register,  ib.  3994-3998. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  in  no  way  tended  to  the  inciease  of  clandestine 
prostitution  as  at  Woolwich  j  belief  that  on    the  other  hand  this  class  has  decreased  of 

late   years,  ^M^e/rf  4340-4344 Decrease    of  clandestine  prostitution  at   Deal  under 

tlie  Acts,  Pittock  6012-6018. 

Immoral    evidence    upon    uliich    it   is  often   concluded   that  women   aie   clandestine 

prostitutes,   Shaen  7008,7009 Comment   upon   the   term    "clandestine   prostitutes;" 

large  numbers  comprised  in  this  class  at  stations  under  the  Acts,  the  women  not  beino-  on 
the  register,  ib.  7268-7281. 

See  also  Glasgow,  4.         Plymouth  and  Devonport  District,  b,  Woolwich,  6, 

Classijicatiun  {^Army  Returns).  Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  classifica- 
tion under  the  head  of  "  Primary  Venereal  Sores"  includes  numerous  cases,  such  as  dirt 
sores,  which  are  not  true  syphilis,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  secondary  symptoms ;  amended 

classification  suggested,  Routh  36-51  ;   Drysdale  423 Difficulty  at  first  in  detecting 

whether  a  sore  is  merely  a  dirt  sore  or  is  syphilitic  ;  defect  in  the  Army  Returns  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  pseudo-syphilitic  and  true  syphilitic  cases,  Routh  262-272. 

Suggestions  for  an  amended  classification  of  venereal  di-^eases  in  the  Army  Medical 
Keports  ;  that  is,  under  the  heads  of  gonorrhoea,  true  (irimary  syphilis,  and  mixed  sores, 

Drysdale  339,  340 Whoever  is   responsible    for  the    present   classification  should  be 

reprimanded,  ib.  423 Further  statement  as  to  the  amended  classification  desirable  in 

the  Army  Returns,  ib.  685-690. 

Amended  classification  proposed  for  venereal  diseases,  the  first  division  beino-  for 
gonorihoea,  which  ii  a  discharge  from  the  urethra,  the  second  for  local  sores,  which  never 

infect  the  constitution,  and  the  third    for  true  syphilis.  Zee  783 Strong  disapjoroval 

of  the  classification  adopted  in  the  Ariny  Returns  as  to  venereal  disease,  ib.  860,  861.  865. 

1000-1004 Belief  that  in  the  great   majority  of  cases  local  sores  could,  by  careful 

examination,  be  distinguished  from   primary  sypliilis  with  a  view  to  an  amended  classifi- 

catiuii  in   the  Army  Reports,  ib.  869-872.  890-892 Question  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 

College  of  Surgeons  as  the  body  for  preparing  originally  the  classification  in  the  Army 
Returns,  ib.  1000.  1125,  1126. 

Statement  in  defence  of  the  plan  of  grouping  all  primary  sores  together;  considerable 
lapse  of  time  fiequently  necessary  before  it  can  be  known  that  a  primary  sore  is  followed 

by   secondary  symptoms,  Zaw«o«  1275-1277 Impracticability  of  separating  primary 

venereal  sores  into  two  classes,  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic,  ib,  1497-1500. 

Further  defence  of  the  classification  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports, 
though  objected  to  by  such  authorities  as  Professor  Lee  and  Doctors  Drysdale  and 
Aitken,  Lawson  1621-1630. 

Grounds  further  submitted  for  defending  the  nomenclature  in  the  Army  Returns  as 
regards  sypliilis;  obstacles  to  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  sores,  Zaw5o« 
2270-2284. 

Decided  approval  of  the  classification  of  all    primary  sores  under  one  head,  as  in  the 

Army  Returns,  Lane  2341-2344 Modification  feasible  in   the  annual  returns  for  the 

army,  though  not  in  the  weekly  returns,  as  regards  classification  between  hard  and  soft 
sores,  ib.  2483-2488. 

Cleanliness.         See  Ablution,  Habits  of. 

Clergy,  The.     Opinion   tliat   as    a   rule  Congregational  ministers  do  not   have   the  sanie 

opportunities  for  observing  the  habits  and  number  of  immoral  women  that  parochial 

clergy  have ;  possibility  for  that  reason  of  Dissenting  ministers  opposing  the  Acts  under 

351-  334  a  bias, 
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a  bias,  Tiiffield  43-25-433«-  4359-4368.  4479-4488.   4543-4547-  4612,4613 Diffi- 

cully  in  ilie  clergy  vi.>iting  prostitutes  in  their  homes  ;  visitation  in  Plymoutli  by  ladies 
and  distiict  visitois,  ^F?7Az«50/i  4988-4992. 

Ex|jlanation  in  connection  with  answers  made  in  reply  to  questions,  on  the  subject  of 
tiie  Acts,   put   to  the  clergy  in   1868  by  Convocation  ;  data  for  the  statistics  as  to  the 

effect  of  the  disease,  given  at  that  time  by  witness,  Grant  5320-5347.  5390,  5391 

Fuither  ex|jlaiiation  as  to  the  questions  addressed  to  the  clergy  in  1868  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Acts,  zY;.  5415-5417. 

Advantage  of  having  the  women  in  lock  hospitals  as  bringing  them  within  the  influence 
fif  the  cleirry  of  their  various  religions  ;  rule  of  the  Catholic  priests  not  to  visit  women  of 
this  class  in  the  places  where  they  live,  Macnamara  6476. 

Sees\so  Cork,  2.         Hospitals.         Reclamation  of  Prostitutes. 

Common  Prostitutes.     See  Prostitutes. 

Compulsory  Detention  in  Hospital.     See  Hospitals.  Voluntary  System. 

Compulsory  Examination.     See  Examinations. 

Concealment  of  Disease.  Injurious  results  from  enforcing  the  Acts  in  any  place  as 
inducing  the  women  to  practise  concealment,  rather  than  submit  to  examination, 
Drysdcde  463. 

See  also  Detection  of  Disease.  Examinations.  Stoppage  of  Pay.  Voluntary 

.'System. 

Condition  and  Habits  of  Prostilutes.     Improved  physical  condition  of  soldiers'  prostitutes 

since  the   operation  of  the  Acts,  Routh   72-74 Exceedingly  deplorable  condition   in 

which  soldiers'  women  from   Aldershot  formerly  came  to   the   London  Lock   Hospital, 

through    Farnham    Union,   Lane    2443 Complete    change   and    great   improvement 

effected  by  the  Acts  and  the  periodical  examinations  in  the  condition  and  demeanour  of 
the  women,  ib.  2444-24^9. 

Decided  improvement  since  the  Acts  in  the  condition  and  demeanour  of  ihe  women  at 

Chatham,   Stigant  5429-5466.   5455-5459 Much   better  conduct  of  the    women   in 

Cork,  and  much  more  orderly  state  of  the  streets,  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  Reed 
6194-6221.  6356-6372. 

See  also  Chatham.         Cork,  3.         Deal.         Solicitation  in  the  Streets. 

Constitutional  Syphilis.     See  Secondary  Syphilis. 

Cork: 

1.  Action  of  the  Police  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

2.  Reclamation  of  Prostitutes ;  Facilities  under  the  Ads  for  this  Purpose. 

3.  Suppression  of  Brothels,  and  Improved  Conduct  of  ihe    Women  in  the 

Streets. 

4.  Number  of  Prostitutes,  and  Number  of  Hospital  Cases. 

5.  Worlihouse  Treatment  of  Prostitutes. 

1.  Action  of  the  Police  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  : 

Absence  of  any  abuse  in  Cork  of  the  powers  given  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts;  improbability  o!  the  police  molesting  respectable  women   without   its   coming   to 

the  knowledge  of  witness,  TJeecf  6125-6129 Marked  improvement  in   the  conduct  of 

the  women  in  the  ttreets  even  before  the  action  of  the  priests;  statement  that  this  im- 
provement was  entirely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  police  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Acts,  ib.  6212-6214 Cautious  and  considerate  manner  in  which  the  duties 

are  carried  oui  by  the  jiolice  employed  under  the  Acts;  entire  absence  of  collusion 
between  the  police  and  the  brothel-keepers,  ib.  6293-6301.  6322-6324. 

2.  Reclamation  of  Prostitutes ;  Facilities  under  the  Acts  for  this  Purpose  : 
Decided  opinion  that  in  Cork  great  moral  influence  has   been   brought  to  bear  upon 

unfortunate  women  in  a  manner  that  could  not  have  been  done  before  the  Acts  ;  grounds 
for  this  conclusion,  Reed  6130-6138.  6181-6183.  6224-6229.  6262-6264' Impossibi- 
lity, before  the  Acts  were  introduced,  for  a  priest  to  visit  the  women  during  illness  ; 
cases  formerly  in  vihich  women  in  extremis  were  removed  from  brothels  to  respectable 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious  aid  from  the  priest,  ib.  6132-6136.  6182. 
6325-6331- 

Paper  handed  in  by  witness  containing  statistics  of  women  who  have  been  reclaimed 
by  means  of  the  Acts,  with  a  short  history  of  what  eventually  became  of  them;  belief 
that  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  women  who  have  been  in  the  Cork  Lock  Hospital 
from    1869   to    1880    have    been    reclaimed,    Reed   6139    et   seq.;  6220,    6221.    6373- 

6383.    6397-6401.    6419-6423.    6425,  6426' Instances  in   which  women   have  been 

respectably  married  direct  from  the  Lock  Hospital,  ib.  6165,  6166. 

Great 
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2.  Reclamation  of  Prostitutes ;   Facilities  under  the  Acts  for  this  Purpose — com"'. 
Great  advantage  in  the  subsequent  influence  brouiiht  to  bear  upon  tlie  women  by  the 

priest  after  tliey  have  leit  the  hospitiil ;  especial  claim  which  the  women  consider  they 
have  upon  the  chaplain  of  the  hjspital  to   provide   for   them    and  assist   them  generally, 

Reed  6166-61  71 Objection  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  women  tcjgD  into  the  S^lagthden 

Asylum,  ib.  6174 Information  given  by  the  police  in  Cork  to  the  priest   in  regard  to 

the  character  of  the  women  when  tliey  ure  brought  into  ihe  hospital;  valuable  aid  in  this 
way  towards  the  reclamation  of  the  women,  iZ".  6199-6204.  621,=,.  6268-6i!73.  6415-6418. 

6428-6^130 Statement  that  no  woman   is  ever  passed   through   the   hospital  without 

being  pressed  to  give  up  her  evil  life  and  having  inducements  held  out  to  her  to  do  so  : 
great  influence  which  Catholic  clergy  possess  over  fallen  women  in  this  direction,  ib.  6224- 
6231. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fallen  women  i-eceived  into 
Magdalen  Asylums  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts;  erection 
of  a  new  asylum  into  which   150  women    have  been  admitted.   Reed  6231-623^.    6256- 

6261 Advantage  in  the  periodical  examination  of  the  women  by  bringing  them  more 

frequently  under  religious  influence  in  the  hospital,  ib.  6245,  6246. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  efforts  made  by  ihe  Catholic  clergy  to  reclaim  the 
women  when  in  hospital ;   larLie  majority  of  the  women  ivha  go   liom  the    Lock   Hospital 

direct  into  Ihe  Magdalen  Asylums,  ^ee<f  6274-6283.  631,5-6319.  6329-6331 Decided 

approv:il  (if  the  Acts  expressed  by  those  piiests  who  take  an  inteiest  in  the  practical 
woiking  ol  the  Lock  Hospital  ;   absolute  ignorance  on  the  other  hand  of  many  priests  as 

to  the  existence  of  the  liospital  in  the  ciiy,  26.   6292.   6310 Anxiety   of  the   Catholic 

priests  to  do  their  work  in  the  Lock  Hospital  as  secretly  as  possible,  without  iettinu-  the 
public  know  much  about  \i,ib.  630I1-6309. 

Considerable  diminution  in  juvenile  prostitution  in  Ihe  city  of  Cork  since  the  Act  has 
been  in  operation  ;  the  prmcipal  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  influence  of  the  priest  is 
greater  with  a  young  woman  than  with  a  hardened  prostitute.  Reed  6413,  6414. 

3.  Suppression  of  Brothels,  and  Intpj-oved  Conduct  of  the  Women  in  the  Streets: 
Grci'.t  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  streets   of  Cork  since   the   passing  of  the 

Acts;  determination  of  the  priests  to  suppress  brothels  in  Cork,  to  this  end,  Reed  QiQi^- 

6204.  6206-6221.  6242.  6285-6291.  6302.  6424-6427 At  til e  present   time  there  is 

hardly  one  recognised  house  in  Coik  used  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  as  was  the 
case  a  lew  years  back;  that  is,  theie  is  no  brothel  so-called,  though  prostitution  doubt- 
less exists,  ib.  6206-6209.  6219 Absence  of  disorderly  or  improper  scenes  outside  the 

houses  where  the  women  undergo  periodical  examination,  ib.  6235-6242. 

Additional  evidence  with  reference  to  the  improved  state  of  the  streets  of  Cork  since 
the  passing  of  the  Acts ;  disagreement  with  Father  Hegarty  in  the  statement  made  by 
him  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Cork  Constiiuiion,"  Reed  6356-6372. 

4.  Number  of  Prostitutes,  and  Number  of  Hospital  Cases : 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  prostituies  in  the  city  from  300   in   1869   to    150   at  the 

present  time.  Reed  6220,  6221 Decided  opinion  that  the  Acts   have   not   in   any  way 

led  to  facililits  for  an  organised  system  of  prostitution,  ib.  6301 Explanation  of  the 

reason  lor  there  being  so  many  prostitutes  in  the   streets,  notwithstanding  ilie  fact  that 

the  number  of  brothels  has  materially  decreased,  ib.   6384-6388 Suppression    of  the 

brothels  more  by  the  assertion  of  public  opinion  than  by  the  exercise  of  legal  process,  ib. 
6388-6396. 

Return  of  women  for  each  year,  commencing  15th  Juno,  from  1869  to  1880,  who  were 
never  on  the  list  before,  showing  tho^e  who  are  natives  of  Cork,  and  of  Queenstown,  and 
these  who  came  from  without  the  district,  App.  474. 

Number  of  women  admitted  into  the  Lock  Hospital  from  t4th  April  187210  31st  March 
1881  ;  also,  number  ol  cases  treated  during  the  same  period,  App.  474. 

6.    Workhouse  Treatment  of  Prostitutes : 
Evidence  as  to  the  great  advantage  of  segregation  wards  in  dividing  different   classes 
of  women  when  in  the  workhouse;   principal  object  of  these  wards  to  encourage  women 

who  are  disposed  to  reform.  Reed  6174-6178.  6333-6335 Absence  of  any  form  of 

hospital  relief  at  Cork  for  the  women,  except  in  the  workhouse,  before  the  Acts  came 
into  operation  ;  assertion  that  the  women  had  practically  no  one  wiialever  to  look  after 
them  at  that  time,  ib.  6247-6255. 

Cure  of  Venereal  Disease.     See  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Disease. 
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Dartmouth.     Instance  nt  Dartmouth  of  the  very  beneficial   operation  of  the    Acts  in  the 

reduction  of  prostitution  and  disease,  ^«n«5  15424 In  1870   there  were  sixteen    |>ros- 

titutes,  if  not  more  ;  tliere  is  now  but  one,  ib. 
See  also  Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 

t)eal.  Sahitary  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Deal  as  shown  by  the  improvement  in  the  streets, 
and  Ihe  better  behaviour  of  both  women  and  men  ;  much  less  solicitation  in  the  streets 
since  the  i-'Essing  of  the  Acts,  especi.dly  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  Pittock  5966- 
5980.  6005-6011.  6043.  60C9-6079— Conclusion  us  to  the  salutary  and  deterrent 
effects  of  the  system  of  periodical  examination  at  Deal,  ib.  5981-5989.  6019,6020.  6086- 

6113 Instances  in  which  young  women  L'ave  been  reclaiuied  and  sent  home  to  their 

friends,  ib.  6001-6004. 

Favourable  condition  of  Deal  in  respect  of  prostitution  as  compared  with  the 
neiuhbounng  town  of  Kamsuate  ;  belief  that  there  is  no  cause  other  than  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  in  Deal  to  account  for  this  difference,  PdVfocA  6007-601  1.  6017.  6018.  6033- 

6042 Decrea>e  in    the  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution    within   the  last  few  years, 

ib.  6012-6018 Grounds  for  the  conclusion   that  the  general   feeling  in  the  locality  is 

favourable    to  the  maintenance    of  the  Acts,  ib.  6021-6025 Absence  of  abuse  in 

exercising  the  police  powers  under  the  Acts  ;  hi>;h  and  intelligent  character  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  town  upon  ihtse  duties,  ib.  6026-6032. 

Examination  as  to  the  machinery  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  force  in  order  to 
prevent  solicitation  and  other  misconduct  in  the  streets;  conclusion  that  the  prevention 
of  this  mischief  is  due   more  to  the   Coniagious  Diseases  Acts  than  the  ordinary  Fulice 

Acis,  Pittock  6043-6068 iVatural   preference   of  witness   for  other  means   than  the 

Acts,  if  the  same  end  could  be  attained ;  opinion,  however,  that  nothing  else  is  likely  to 
work  so  well  in  the  town,  ib.  6080-6085. 

Deaths  {Syphilis).  General  belief  in  the  medical  profession  that  many  deaths  attribut- 
able to  syphilis  aie  put  down  to  other  causes,  Lawson  1476,  I477 Particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  ratio  ol  deaths  from  syphilis  in  different  groups  of  districts  of  the  Registrar 
General ;  decrease  in  counties  where  stations  under  the  Act  are  situated,  whilst  there  has 

been  a  considerable  increase   in   oiher  counties,  tj.  i.",92-i6oo.    1606,1607 Decrease 

since  1865-69  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  syphilis  in  London,  ih.  1593. 

Further  statement  as  to  syphilis   being   the  real  cause  of  many  deaths  put  down  to 

other  disiases,  Lawson  1600-1605 Three-fourths  of  the  deaths  are  of  children  under 

twelve  years  uf  age,  ib.  1667. 

Further  consideration  of  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  with  respect  to  deaths  from 
syphilis,  as  tending  to  piove  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts;  advantage  of  additional 
particulars  biing  obtained  from  this  source,  Lawson  1922-1949. 

Description  of  several  cases  in  which  women  were  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  syphilis 
and  died  through  |)Ositive  neglect,  before  the  passing  of  the  Acts  ;  belief  that  large 
numbers  of  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  operation  of  the  Ads,  Tuffield  4319-4322. 
4334.4544-4578.  4616-4622 Admission  that  in  cases  admitted  into  hospital  at  Wool- 
wich other  causes  besides  syphilis  may  have  occasioned  death,  ib.  4564-4573. 

Degradation.     Degradation  of  all  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  Shaen  6743— 

6748.  6752 Desradingeffect  of  the  Acts  in  so  far  thattlie  wou'en  who  are  subjected  to 

them  are  rendered  ail  the  more  difficult   10  reclaim,  ib.  7100,  7101 Gradual  decrease 

in  the  womeirs  objections  to  the  examinations  after  they  have  undergone  the  degradation 
of  the  first  examination  ;  giadual  increase  on  the  other  hand  in  their  degraded  moral 
condition,  reclamation  being  all  the  more  difficuli,  ih.  73^9-7372 ^Intense  degrada- 
tion involved  in  the  examinations,  so  far  as  the  moral  character  and  subsequent  career  of 
the  women  are  concerned  ;  great  increase  thereby  in  the  difficulty  of  reclamation, 
ib.  7819-7823.  7906-7910.  8027,  8028. 

Degrading  effect  at  \^'oohvich  of  the  system  under  the  Act,  more  especially  of  the 
periodical  examinations,  Krause  8552-8556. 

Detectiok  of  Disease  : 

Grounds  for  concluding  thiit  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  the  present  examination  to 

ascertain  for  a  certainty  whether   a  woman  is  afflicted  with  gonorrhoea,  Routh  84-90 

Great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  chancre  in    a  woman,  or  in   ascertaining  definitively 

whether  a  disease   is  sypliilitic   or  not,  ib.  91-100 Instances  of  women  having  sores 

without  being  aware  of  it,  ib.  120,  121. 

Opinion  that  in  the  examination  of  diseased  women  the  existence  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  detected  in  about  one-half  the  number  of  cases,  unless  inoculation  be  resorted 
to,  Routh  164-173.  259,  260 Greater  difficulty  in  detecting  gonorrhoea  than  pseudo- 
syphilis  in  a  woman,  ib.  197-199. 

•      Facility 
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Facility  in   detecting   a   soft  sore  in  examining  women  under  tlie  Acts,  DrysdaJe  470 

Considerable  diiEculty  at  times  in  discovering  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea,  ih.  471- 

474 Evidence  to   the  effect  that   there   is   frequently  great  difficulty  in  detecting  by 

examination  a  hard  sore,  or  true  primary  syphilis,  in  a  woman  ;  several  authorities  cited 
in  support  of  this  view,  ih.  475-497. 

Further  grounds  for  the  conclusion  as  to  the  exceeding  difBculty  in  detectins:  the 
primary  or  hard  sore  in  the  femnle,  this  not  applying  to  secondary  symptoms,  Drysdale 
549-556.  559-562.   640-642.  656-662. 

Foundation  of  the  Acts  upon  the  belief,  held   at  the  time,  that  a  surgeon  could  tell  by 

inspection    whether  a   patient  was    infectious   or  not,    Lee  y/G Great  difficulty  in 

always  detecting  gonorrhcea  i;i  women,  ib.  907-910. 

Comparatively  sm-dl   number  of  primary   sores  detected  upon  the  arrival  of  a  new 

regiment  at  a  protected  station,  Lawson  2302-2304 Possibility  for  both  women  and 

men  to  be  in  an  actively  contiigious  condition  without  their  being  aware  of  it  tliemsflves, 
Macnamara   6458-6460. 

Entire  dissent  from  certain  evidence  as  to  secondary  symptoms  in  women  escaping 
detection  on  examination  in  five  cases  out  of  tec.  Lane  2367-2378.  2396,  2397,  2404, 

2405 Facility  of  discovering  the  presence   of  secondary  disease  in  a  large   number  of 

cases,  irrespectively   of  the   heal  examination,  lA.   2525-2528 Concurrence  in   iMr. 

Lee's  opinion  that  syphilis  in  a  woman  may  almostalways  be  detected  by  careful  examina- 
tion all  over,  ib.  2765-2773. 
See  also  Examinations. 
Detention  in  Hospital.     See  Hospitals.  Voluntary  System. 

Devonport.     See  Plymouth  and  Devonport  District. 

Dirt  Sores.     Reduction  effected  under  the  Acts   of  1866   and   1869  chiefly  in  the  class  of 
cases  known  as  dirt  sores,  these  not  being  really  syphilitic,  Routh  36-41. 

Exception  taken  to  the  term  "dirt  sores,"  as  used  by  Dr.  Nevins,  Lawson  2292-2295 

Strong  disapproval  of  the  term  "dirt  sores  "  in  lieu  of  soft  sores.  Lane  2337,  233S. 

See  also  Ablution,  Habits  oj.  Classification.  Local    Sores.         Primary   Sores. 

Soft  Sores. 

Dissenters.      Religious   aspect   in   which   the  Acts   are   regarded   and  strongly  opposed  by 
Dissenters  generally  ;  argument  on  ilieir  side  that  the  Acts  ure  a  human  attempt   to  set 

aside  a  God-made  punishinent,  Tiiffield  4328.  4345-4357.  4494-45o6 Statement  that 

the  Nonconformist  body  at  Chatham  are  generally  opposed  to  the  Acts  from  a  senti- 
mental point  of  view  ;  opinion  also  that  Dissenting  ministers  make  a  political  platform 
of  the  subject,  Stigant  5852,  5853.  5866. 

Dover.     Several  public  meetinos  held  at  Dover  in    1870   adverse   to  the  extension   of  the 
Acts  to  that  town,  Shaen  6662. 

Dress  and  Appearance  of  Prostitutes.     See  Condition  and  Habits  of  Prostitutes. 

Drysdale,  Dr.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Professional   qualifications   of   witness,  and 
different  appointments  held  by  him;   he  is  one  of  the   physicians   to   the   Lock  Hospital 

and  Rescue  Society,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  venereal   disease,  322—336 He 

lias  carefully  considered  the  Army  Medical  Statistics  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  337,  338. 

Suggestions  for  an  amended  classification  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reports;  that  is,  under  the  heads  of  gonorrhoea,  true  primary  syphilis,  and   mixed  sores, 

339j  340 Description  of  the  symptoms  and  characteristics   of  true   primary  syphilis, 

340 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  secondary  symptoms  or   constitutional  syphilis  is  ihe 

invariable  consequence    of  true   primary   syphilis,  340-348 ^Occurrence   of  tertiary 

syphilis  in  some  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  sypliilis;  aggravated  results  of  the 
disease  in  the  tertiary  form,  340. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  pseudo-primary  syphilis  or  chancroid,  witness  sub- 
mitting grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  chancroid  or  a  soft  sore  has  nothing  whatever  to 

do  with  syphilis  or  a  hard  sore,  348  et  seq. Possibility  of  a  person    having  hundreds 

of  soft  sores  during  his  life,  but  never  more  than  one  hard  sore,  348. 

Concurrence  of  evidence,  and  of  eminent  medical  authorities,  in  support  of  the  dual 
theory  as  regards  venereal  disease  ;  that  is,  that  chancroid  and  syphilis  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  that  soft  sores  never  result  in  true  syphilis,  whilst  hard   sores,  as   being  the 

first  symptoms  of  syphilis,  do   invariably  result  in   secondary  symptoms,   348  ef  seg'. 

Examination  purporting;  to  show  that  all  the  most  eminent  living  authorities,  except  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  believe  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  venereal  ulcer,  and  that 
secondary  or  constitutional  syphilis  never  results  from  a  soft  sore,  354-385. 

Means  of  modifying  by  proper  treatment  the  consequences   of  a  hard  sore  or   primary 
351.  3T2  syphilis, 
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syphilis,  it  being,  however,  impossible  to   prevent  secondary  sypliiiis  or  constitutional 

disease  as   the   result,   386-396 Very   slight   cnnstitulioniU   disturbance    sometimes 

resulting  at  the  time  from  syphilis ;  liability  in  after  years  lo   exceedingly   mischievous 

results,  394-397 Ex|ilanation   in   connection   with   mixed   venereal  sores,  the    same 

person  somelimts  hiiving  a  soft  sore  and  a  hard  sore   together,  398-402 Instances  of 

gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  and  soft  sore  being  in  one  person  at  the  same  time,  400. 

Expediency   of    soldiers   being  examined    at  the   earliest  possible   stage  of  primary 

sv|  hilis,  so  that  proper  treatment  may  be  at   ont  e  applied,  403-406 Increase  rather 

thiin  decrease  in  the  per-centaue  of  dis^ease  among  registered  women  since  the  year  1870, 

407-413 Usehssness  of  the  classification,  "  primaiy  sores,^'   in    the  Aimy   Medical 

Rc)3orts;   that  is,  as  confounding  together  hard    and   soft  sores,   which    have  nothing  to 

do  with  each   other,  414-41 6.  423 Classification  in   the   Paiisian   hospitals  between 

what  is  local  and  what  is  constitutional,  416,  417. 

Strong  objection  not  only  to  the  clas>ification  in  the  Army  Tlepoits,  but  to  the  mode  of 
compaiison  between  subjected  and  unsubjpcted  disiiicis  as  to   the   effect  of  the  Acts  in 

regard  to  syphilis,  418-420.  423-431 Grounds  for  cuncluding   that  gonorrhoea  in  the 

army  has  not  btcn  reduced    by  the  Acts,  421,  422.  474 Consideration  of  the   Army 

Returns  as  regards  secondary  syphilis,  witness  submitting  that  the  Acts  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  produced  any  reduction,  432-454. 

Large  decrease  in  tlie  per-centage  of  primary  sores,  according   to  the  Army  Returns  ; 
improved  habits  of  ablution  to  which   this   is  mainly  owing.  435-440.  455-460.  536,  537 

Beneficial  effects  anticipated  Irom  a  system  of  voluntary  hospitals   for  women   as  a 

means  of  lidding  them  of  soft  sores,  460-462 Injurious  results  from   enforcing  the 

Acts  in  any  place  as  inducing  the  women  to   practice  concealment  rather  than    submit  to 

examination,  4(13 Failure  of  the  Acts  as  being  applied  only  to  the  women  and  not  to 

the  men  also,  the  latier  being  as  instrumental  as  the  former  in  spreading  disease,  464- 
469. 

Facility  in  detecting  a  soft  sore  in   examining  women,  470         Considerable  difficulty 

at  times  in  discovering  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea,  471-474 Evidence   to   the   effect 

that  there  is  frequently  great  dithcuhy  in  detecting  by  examination  a  hard  sore,  or  true 
primaiy  syphilis,  in  a  woman  ;  several  auihoiities  cited  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  475- 

497" Belief  that  nearly  all  prostitutes  have  syphilis  at  some  period  of  their  career,  and 

that  they  often  continue  infectious  for  a  considerable  time,  whilst  the  symptoms  of  disease 
are  difficult  of  detection,  483-508,  575,  576. 

Statement  that  a  person  can  have  a  hard  sore   or  true  syphilis  only  once,  505.  570-574 

Reference  10  the   danger  of    mediate   contagion    as   being  recognised   by   medical 

authorities  generally,  509-511 False  sense  of  security  under  the  system  of  protected 

districts,  512-514 Kffect  of  mixed   sores  to  necessarily  give   syphilis,  515 It  is 

only  about  tvvt nty-five  years  ago  that  the  broad  distinction  Ijelueen  hard  and  soft  sores 
vvas  first  known,  516-518. 

Instant  infection  when  a  nran  has  intercourse  with  a  woman  who  has   a   soft  chancre, 

520-523 Importance  of  habits  of  ablution  Oil  the  pait  of  the  women,   as   well  as  the 

men,  in  order  to  diminisli  soft  sores;  an  Act  of  Parliament   is  not  necessary,  524-528. 

536,  537 Absence  of  physical  injury  from  primary  sores,  if  quickly  treated,  529-531 

Value  of  instant  ablution  in  reference  to  iuird  sores  as  well  as  soft  sores,  532-535. 

Prejudicial  effect  ol  the  firesent   law  as   leading   to   clandestine   prostitution,  538-54I 

Inefficiency  of  the   soldier  caused    chiefly   by  gonorrhoea,   soft    sores   being   more 

injurious  in  this  respect  than  hard   sores,  542-548 Exceeding  difficulty  in   detecting 

the  primary  or  hard  sore  in  the  female,  this  not  ajiplying   10   secondary    symptoms,  549- 

556.  559-562.  640-642.  656-662 Value  ol  Lock  Hospitals  as  facilitating  the  study 

of  venereal  disease  by  medical  students,  557,  558. 

Further  statement  as  to  primary    sypliiiis  being  invariably   followed    by   secondary 

syphilis,  563-566.  691,  692 Reference  to  soft  sores  as  not  affecting  the  "constitution, 

and  as  curing  themselves  in  about  six  weeks,  567-569 Question  considered  as  to  the 

effect  of  the  increased  number  of  soldiers  in  1878  in  regard  to  the  per-centage  of  disease 

among  the  women,  577-585 Cause  of  the    large   proportion   of  diseased   women   in 

1865  ;  586-588. 

Examination  relative  to  the  large  reduction  in  1873  as  compared  with  i860  in  the  per- 
centage of  venereal  cases  generally  at  different  protected  stations,  witness   not  admitting 

that  this  was  the  result  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  589-631.  693-705.  738-754 

Consideration  especially  of  the  large  reduction  of  gonorrhoea  cases  since  i860;  grounds 
for  concluding  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  Acts,  598-617.  627-629.  738-746. 

Far  better  result  as  regards  soft  sores  if  women  could   be  induced  to  go  voluntarily  to 

Lock  Hospitals,  632-634,  670 Less  probability  of  a  diseased  man  going  to  a  woman 

than  of  the  latter,  if  diseased,   going   with   a   man,   635-639 Further  statement  that 

tarly  detection  and  early  treatment  of  primary  syphilis  are  most  important,  though  it  is 

impossible  to  prevent  secondary   syphilis  ensuing,  650-655.    691,  692 E.xceedingly 

contaoious 
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contagious  character  of  the  secondary  eruption  in  females,  663,  664 Reference  to  soft 

sores  as  being  very  painful  and  as  producing  buboes,  &c  ,  but  as  not  really  affecting  the 
constitution,  665-669. 

Grounds  for  concludino-  that  women  with  soft  chancres  would  voluntarily  go  into  Lock 

Hos[.itals  if  there  were  proper  facilities  for  their  doing  so,  671-684.  733-/37 Further 

siatement  as  to  the  amended  classification   desirable  in  the  Army   Returns  for  venereal 

diseases,  685-690 Examination  in  further  su|iport  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Acts 

have  not  been  instrumental  in  reducint;-  true  syphilis,  whethir  primary  or  secondary,  but 
that  the  primary  non-sypiulitic  c:ises  of  soft  sores  have  been  reduced,  this  being  partly 
owing  to  the  order  as  to  stoppage  of  jiay  in  hospital,  693-724.  747-753- 

Efficiency  of  army  surgeons  ;  witness  is  not  aware  that  they  are  unanimously  in  favour 

of  the  Acts,  725-732 ^Statement  that  secondary   syphilis  is   not  in  any  way  induced 

by  the  habits  or  constitution  of  a  man,  and  can  result  only  from  primary  syphilis, 
755-760. 

Duality  of  Venereal  Disease.     See  Unity  or  Duality,  8fc. 
Dublin  ,• 

1.  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  and  Hospital  Accommodation  generally. 

2.  Amount  of  Disease,  Number  of  Prostitutes,  §-c. 

3.  Vieios  of  certain  Military  Autliorities  as  to  the  evils  of  the  present   System, 

Dublin  not  being  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

1.  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  and  Hospital  Acco?nmodation  generally  : 

Grant  of  2,000  Z,  a  year  made  by  Government  to  i  he  Westmoi-eland  Lock  Hospital; 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin   public  to  subscribe   towaids    tiie   support   of  Lock 

Hospitals,  7Jfac?za)«ara  6434-6436 Larae  number  of  venereal  patients  received  annually 

into  the  VVestmi.reland  Hospital,  ib.  6437 General  character  of  tlie  patients   received 

into  the  hospital ;   professional  prostitutes  number  about  60   per  cent,   of  the  whole,  ib. 

6438,  6139 Considerable  majoiity  of  women  who  leave  the  Lock  Hospital  before  they 

are  cured,  ib.  6-161-64B3. 

Piule  in  the  Dublin  general  hospitals  against  the  admission  of  syphilitic  cases  ;  great 
disadvantage  of  Dublin  as  compared  with  London  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  venereal 
cases  into  the  hospitals,  Maaiamura  Q^'^[„  6466.  6507-6512 — —Further  siatement 
in  reoard  to  the  ditficulty  of  patients  with  venereal  disease  obtaining  admission  into 
the  Dublin  hospitals;  treatment  of  these  cases  conducted  entirely  as  out-patient  cases, 
ib.  6540-6.^49. 

Return  handed  in  by  witness  showing  the  number   of  fatal  cases  at  the  Westmoreland 

Lock  Hospital  in  the  year  ending  31st  March  1879;    Macnamara  6559 Satisfactory 

amount  of  accommodation  in  Dublin  at  the  |)reseiit  time  for  diseases  of  this  character  ; 
inadequacy  of  funds  for  the    support  of  the    wards   necessary  for  these  cases,  ib.  6564, 

6565 Table  showing   the  average  cost  per  bed  at  the  Lock    Hospital  compared    with 

the  cost  at   other  ho^pitals  in  Dublin,  ib.  6565 Out-patients  not  treated  at  the  Lock 

Hospital ;  circumstances  under  which  male  ]):itients  can  be  treated  as  out-patients  as  well 
as  though  they  were  in-patients,  ib.  6566-6569. 

Statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  diseases  in  the  Westmoreland 
Lock  Hospital  in  the  year  1  878-79,  Macnamara  6598-6602. 

2.  Amount  of  Disease,  Number  of  Prostitutes,  Sfc.  : 

Exceptional  conditions  and  temptations  in  the  case  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  London,  so 
that  these  cities  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  stations  under  the  Acts,  Nevins  2895 
Bad  situation  of  two  of  the  chief  barracks  in  Dublin,  ib.  2896. 

Extraordinary  outbreak  of  gonorrhoeal  affections  in  Dublin  at  the  present  time;  state- 
ment that  more  than  one-third  of  the  military  garrison  of  the  city  were  invalided  last  year 

from  his  cause,  Macnamara  Q.\\o.  6449-6451.  6475.  6538.  6576-6578 Virulent  type  of 

syphilis;  painful  instances  of  mutilation  brought  about  by  this  cause,  i6.  6441-6449. 
6464.  6470.  6488,  6489.  6514.  6515.  6552-6559. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  houses  of  ill-fame  were  shut  up 
some  years  ago  ;  belief  that  notwithstanding   the  suppression  of  brothels  there  are  more 

prostitutes  than   ever,  3Iacnamara  6472-6475 Bad  condition  of  the  streets  at  night 

at  the  present  time;  large  amount  of  solicitation  which  exists,   ib.  6477-6481 Great 

importance  of  inspecting   the  higher  class    brothels  in  Dublin,  in  which   there  exists  a 

large  amount  of    disease,    ib.  6574 DifSculty  for  the    pohce   at    the  present  time, 

on  account  of  more  important  duties,  to  prevent  solicitation  in  the  streets,  ib.  6595, 
6596. 

Abstract  of  admissions  among  the  troops  in  Dublin  for  primary  venereal  sores,  and 
for  gonorrhcea  during  the  year  1880  ;  also  the  number  constantly  sick,  App,  475. 
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3.    Views  of  certain  Military  Authorities  as  to  the  evils  of  the  present  System, 
Dublin  not  being  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  : 
Letter  from  General  Steele,  together  with  Report  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tucker 
(8oth  Regiment),  recomuiending  the  extension  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  Dublin, 
App.  47 1 . 

Staiement  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tucker  as  to  the  exceedingly  injurious  effects  in  his 
regiment,  through  the  men  being  incapacitated  by  venereal  disease,  /1pp.  471 Com- 
ments by  Lieulenant-General  Glynn  and  Deputy  Qnartermasttr  General  Lyons  upon  the 
evil   in  question,  ib.  472. 

Duration  of  Disease.  Tru:  syphilis  is  a  blood  disease  which,  if  not  cured,  may  last  for  a 
lifetime,  Lee  815-817. 

More  rapid  diminution  in  the  admissions  for  secondary  syphilis  than  in  the  constantly 
sick  cases  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  stations;  dissent  from  the  inference  that. this 
proves  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  secondaiies  in  the  former  stations,  Lawson  1772  etseq. 

Statement  as  regards  the  detection  of  primary  sores  on  transfer  to  protected  from 
unprotected  stations,  that  these  sores  heal  in  a  very  short  time,  excluding  the  ratio  of 
one-third  of  tiie  whole  number  which  develop  into  secondary  syphilis;  average  of 
about  twenty-eight  days  as  the  duration  of  the  two  classes  of  sores,  Lawson  2015-2026. 

Statistics  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  average  duiation  of  secondary  cases  is 
less  in  the  unsubjected  than  in  the  subjected  stations  since  1870,  Nevins  2961. 

Table,  submitted  by  Dr.  Nevins,  showing  the  duration  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis, 
in  days,  in  the  fourteen  subjected  st.itions,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  unsubjected  stations 
in  each  year  from  i860  to  \%']%,App.  458. 


E. 

Efficiency  of  the  Army.  Effect  of  the  Acts  in  increasing  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  in  greatly  diminishing  thereby  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  Routh  75-77. 

110-112 Examination  as  to  the  per-ceiitage  loss  of  strength  of  the  Home  army  from 

venereal  disease  in  different  years  since  i860,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  on  this 
score  ;  witness  has  not  gone  into  the  question  of  loss  of  service,  ib.  133-149 Ineffi- 
ciency of  tlie  soldier  caused  chiefly  by  gonorrhoea,  soft  sores  being  more  injurious  in  this 
respect  than  hard  sores,  Drysdale  542-548. 

Examinations  in  connection  with  certain  returns  showing  the  lo-s  of  servce  through 
veneieal  disease  at  different  periods  at  protected  and  unprotected  stations,  respectively; 
decided  benefit  from  the  Acts  on  this  scoie  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  army, 
Laioson  1508-1530. 

Further  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  as  regards  their  effect 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  army  ;  consideration  of  statistics  on  this  point,  witness  main- 
taining his  former  views  on  the  jQAitev,  Lawson  1843-1899 Statement  with  further 

reference  to  tlie  iJiojier  mode  of  calculating  the  saving  of  service  under  the  Acts,  ib. 
2298,  2999. 

More  incapacitating  effect,  for  the  time,  of  soft  sores  than  of  gonori  lioea,  and  of  gonorrhoea 
than  of  hard  sores.  Lane  2411-2417. 

Return  submitted  by  luspactor  General  Lawson,  showing  the  strength  and  numbers 
in  hospital  daily  for  primary  venereal  sores,  secondary  syphilis,  and  gonorrhcea  et 
sequelse,  for  different  periods,  at  the  fourteen  stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  at  all 
the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  and  at  fourteen  selected  stations  never  under  the  Acts, 
App.  447. 

Return,  handed  in  by  Sir  W.  Muir,  showing  the  average  strength  of  the  army  at 
Home,  the  admissions  into  hospitals,  and  the  number  of  men  constantly  sick  with 
venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds  for  the  several  years  1860-78,  distinguishing  between 
stations  under  the  Acts  and  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  App.  448,  449. 

See  also  Amount  of  Disease.         Buboes,         Gonorrhoea,  1.  Secondary  Syphilis. 

Examinations  : 

1.  Form  of  Voluntary  Submission  signed  by  Women  before  Periodical  Exami- 

nation ;  Exceptions  taken  thereto. 

2.  Objections  to  the  General  System  of  Examination,  and  the  detailed  mode 

in  which  conducted. 

3.  Defence    of  the    System    and    Practice   of  Periodical    Examination   of 

Women. 

4.  Practice  as  to  the  Examination  of  Soldiers;   Complaint  in  regard  to  the 

Exemption  and  Inequality  on  this  score. 

1.  Form 
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Examinations — continued. 

1.  Form  of  Voluntary  Submission  siffned  by  Women  before  Periodical  Examination; 
Exceptions  taken  thereto : 

Information  relative  to  the  voluntary  submission  form  signed  by  women,  instead  of 
going  before  a  magistrate;  extent,  to  which  penal  conditions  are  involved  in  connection 
with  failure  to  attend  for  periodical  examination,  Anniss  4133-4165. 

Grounds  for  objection  to  the  voluntary  submission  form  signed  by  the  woman  for 
examination  as  being   bad  in  law,  and    as   being  liable  to  be  retracted  at  any  moment,  so 

that  the   penal  constquences   could  not  be  enforced,  5//ae7i  67 1 3-6726.    6804-6808 

Violation  of  the  Act  in  tlie  woman  not  being  allowed  to  retain  the  notice  as  to  the  times 
of  examination,  ib.  6So8.  6818. 

Right  of  the  woman  at  any  time  to  withdraw  her  consent  to  being  examined,  in  which 
case  compulsory  examination  would   amount  to  an   indecent  assault,  Shaen  6830-6834. 

7556-7558 Complaints  by  women  as  to   the   police  having  held  out  tlireats  to  them 

to  sign  the  voluntary  submission,  ib.  6932-6935 Objectionable  practice  in  the  filling 

up  of  the  foim  for  a  period  of  twelve  montlis,  ib.  6935-6939. 

2.    Objections  to  the   General  System  of  Examination,  and  the  detailed  mode  in 
which  conducted: 
False  sense  of  security  given  by  the  perioilical  exaiiiinations  under  Acts;  insiances  to 

this   effect,  D7-ysdale  Q\-2-^i^  ;  Lee  937-940 Modified   approval  of  army  surgeons 

requiring"  an  internal  examination  of  women,  if  in  the  periodical  examination  they  have 
reason  to  believe  there  is  infection,  Lee  1224-1232. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  opposed  to  any  compulsory  examination,  either  of  man  or 

woman,  5/jae«  6872-6875 Strong  comments  upon  the  system  oi  examination,  as  most 

degrading  in  its  effect  upon  the  women,  ib.  7100,  7101.  7369-7372.  7818-7823.   7906- 

7910.  8027,  8028 Instances  of  girls  having  been  subjected  to  examination,  who  were 

found  to  be  virgins;  casein  point,  ib.  7147-7154.  7190 Instances  of  women  strongly 

complaining  of  being  examined  against  tbeir  will,  though  no  case  has  been  followed  up 
and  submitted  to  the  courts,  7358-7366. 

Conclusion  that  the   examination  does  not  legally  include  the  surgical  intiospection  of 

the  women,  or  the  use  of  instruments,  Shaen   7367,  7368 Complaints    often  made  as 

to  the  painfuluess  of  the  examination,  ib.  "I'^io -Tendency  of  the  exajainations  to  have 

a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  ib.  Til^j  l^T^- 

Explanation  as  regards  women  being  "  warranted  safe  "  by  the  medical  examination, 
that  witness  does  not  regard  this  as   any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Acts;  moreover   the 

warranty  is  fallacious,  Shaen  7787-7793 Further  reference  to  statements  by  women 

as  to  the  rough  conduct  of  the   examination,   ib.    7824-7826.    7911-7916 Instances 

adduced  as  to  the  employment  of  physical  force  in- the  examinations  ;  information  supplied 
to  witness  as  to  the  use  of  a  chair  in  which  the  women  are  strapped  down,  ib.  7^27-7834. 
7881-7896. 

Grounds  for  loncludtng  that  the  great  majority  of  the   women  are   examined   against 

their  will,  notwithstanding   that  they  sign  the   voluntary  submission,   Shaen  7827 

Admission  as  to  the  ileterrent  effect  of  the  examinations,  this  being  however  counteracted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  police  in  bringing  women  on  the  register,  ib.  7856-7859. 

Question  as  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  suigeon  in  order  to   be   convinced   that  a 

woman  is  a  prostitute  before  he   examines  her,   Shaen  7864-7868 Further  comment 

upon  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl  charged  as  a  prostitute,  and 
examined  at  her  own  request,  when  it  was  proved  she  was  a  virgm,  ib.  7876-7880, 

Limited  extent  to  which  the  examinations  have  a  deterrent  effect  in  preventing  women 
pursuing  a  career  of  vice,  Krause  8560-8564. 

3.  Defence  of  the  System  and  Practice  of  Periodical  Examination  of  Women  : 

Importance  of  a  system  of  periodica]  examination  in  order  tliat  indurated  sores  in 
women  may  be  detected,  the  women  being  frequently  unaware  of  their  existence,  Lane 

2363-2366 Grounds  tor  concluding  that  the  Acts  do  not  drive   women    out   of  the 

protected  districts  to   any   considerable   extent,  ib.    2584-2592 Difficulty   in   having 

examinations  m.ore  frequently  than  once  a  fortnight,  ib.  2744-2746. 

Willingness  of  the  women  at  Aldershot  to  come  up  for  periodical  examination,  i^arr 

4634 Invariable  practice   in  the  examinations   at  Aldershot   to   use  the  speculum, 

except  in  cases  where  its  use  would  be  improper;  painless  character  of  the  examination, 

ib.  4632,  4633 Care  exeicised  by  witness  in  his  examination  of  the   women  brought 

before  him  ;  belief  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  suffering  from  disease  escapes 
detection,  ib.  4726-4728. 

Conclusion  that  compulsory  examination,   though   abhorrent  to  one's   feelings,   is  a 

choice  of  evils  and  is  essential,  Wilkinson  4998-5000.  5079-5081 Opinion  that  the 

medical  examination  should  be  taken  as  being  exercised  morefor  the  benefit  of  the  women 
than  of  the  men,  Grant  5284,  5285 Decided  opinion  that  in  Portsmouth  the  medical 

351.  3  T  4  examination 
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3.  Defence  of  the  System  and  Practice  of  Periodical  Examination,  &ic. — continued, 
examination  is  conducted  with  every  due  regard  to  decorum, decency,  and  privacy  ;  belief 
tliat  tlie  women  who  take  up  this  life  as  a  profession  do  not  consider  the  examination  as 
a  real  grievance,  Grant  536t)-537'2. 

Conclusion  that  the  power  to  compel  women  to  submit  to  medical  examination  operates 
tu  deter  them  from  entering  upon  the  profession  of  a  prostitute;  instances  in  Deal  in 
which  yf.uiii;  women  have  been  kept  from  wrong-doing  ihrough  tlie  warnings  given   by 

officers  under  tiie  Acts,  Pittock  5981-5989.   (ioTg,  6020.  6086-6113 Importance  of 

the  C('nipulsciry  examijialion  of  the  women  with  the  object  of  detecting  disease  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  detected  ;  belief  that  if  the  examination  weie  voluntary,  the 
majority  ol  the  women  would  not  submit  to  it,  Beed  6320,  63-21.  6332,  6333. 

Decided  o])inion  that  in  ihe  interest  of  the  woman  herself  a  periodical  examination  is 

a  most  desirable  provision,    Macnamara   6494-6502 Expediency  of  employing   the 

police  to  enforce  the  Acts  in  regard  to  the  periodical  examination  of  known  prostitutes, 
ih.  6516-6536. 

4.  Practice  as  to  the  Examination  of  Soldiers  ;    Complaint  in  regard'to  the  Exemp- 

tion and  Inequality  on  this  score  : 

Comment  upon  the  practice  of  examining   soldiers  on  entering  a  protected   station, 

whilst  there  is  no  such  examination  in  unprotected  stations,  Routh  62,  63 Statement 

as    10  witness   not   being   aware   that  soldiers  in  unprotected   districts  are   periodically 

examined,  ib.  1  13-1 1 5-  1  19 Authority  for  the  statement  that  soldiers  sent  to   an   un- 

piotected  district  are  nut  examined  with  reference  to  venereal  disease,  ib.  279,  280. 

Failuie  of  the  Acts  as  being  ap])lie(l  only  to  the  women  and  not  to  the  men  also,   the 

latter  being  as  instrumental  as  the  former  in   spreading  disease,  Drysdale  464-469 

Contemplated  examination  of  soldiers  on   the  assumption   that  a  certain    ratio  in  every 

reo-iment  is  diseased,  Lee  1130-1134 Failure  of  the  Acts  so  long  as  there   is  not  ati 

examination  of?oldiers,  ib.  1249,  1250. 

System  of  examination  of  the  lUtn  on  reaching  an  unprotected  from  a  protected  station, 
hni  not  vice  versa;  all   cases  discovered   are   debited   to  the  subjected  station,   Lawson 

igoD-iflog Practice    as   to   examination   when  men   go  on    furlough,    ib.    1910 

Periodical  examination  in  the  Fdot  Guards,  but  not  in  the  army  generally  since  1859, 
ib.  1911-1914.  1921 Limited  benefit  attached  by  witness  to  the  periodical  examina- 
tions; doubt  as  to  their  discontinu mce  having  led  to  much  concealment  of  disease,  ib. 
1915-1920. 

Strong  comment  upon  the  exemption  of  men  from   examination,  though  witness  does 

not  advocate  any  compulsory  examination  of  men  or  women,  Shaeii  6864-6875.  8106 

Absurdity  of  the  medical  examination  of  men  on  first  entering  subjected  districts,  whilst 

in  unsubjected   districis    there  is   no  such  examination,  ib.   6865,   6866^ Important 

medical  authorities  in  favour  of  a  system  of  examination  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  ib.  6866- 
6872.  6875. 

Object  of  the  Acts  to  deal  with  venereal  disease  rather  than  with  prostitutes  as  a  class, 
witness  submitting  that  if  examinations  are  maintained  they  should  apply  to  the  men  as 

well  as  to  the  women,  Shaen  7263-7267.  7373-7377 Justice,  but  not  expediency,  in 

applying  the  same  restrictions  and  penal  consequences  to  men  as  to  women,  the  former 
spreading  disease  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  the  man  being  in  fact  the  primary  cause  of 
disease  in  the  woman,  ib.  8070—8074. 

See  si\i.o  Aldershot.  Chatham,  Degradation.  Detection  of  Disease. 

Gurney,  Russell  (the  late).  Inequality  of  the  Laiu.  Legal  Proceedings. 

Liberty  of  the  Subject.         Magistrates.         Moral  Effect  of  Acts.         Plymouth  and 
Devonport  District,  15.  Portsmouth.  Prostitutes.  Registration  of 

Prostitutes.  Speculum,  Voluntary  Submission.  Voluntary  System. 

Woolwich^  4. 

Extensio7i  of  Acts.     Disapproval  on  the  whole  of  any  extension  of  the  Acts,  witness  believ- 
ing they  have  ilone  no  good,  Lee  1143-1145. 

Necessity  either  for  the  extension  of  the  Acts  or  for  legislation  to  control  prostitution 

and  to  remedy  disease,  Barr  4706 Disapproval  of  extending   the  Acts   to  the   male 

population,  Macnamara  6519. 

See  also  Birmingham.  Canterbury.  Dover.  Gravesend.         Plymouth  and 

Devonport  District,  18.  Public  Meetings.         Southampton. 
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F. 

Featherstone,  Jane.  Very  insufBcient  evidence  upon  which  an  order  was  made  in  the  case 
ol' Jane  Feathersf.one  at  Canterbuiy  in  1871  ;    Shaen  6962,  6963. 

Fluctuations  of  Diaease.     See  Amount  of  Disease,  3. 

Fornication.     See  Sexual  Intercourse. 

France.  Explanation  that  the  difference  between  tiie  French  and  English  systems  is  that 
tlie  former  licenses  the  prostitute,  but  that  in  Eiigland  when  the  woman  is  cured  she  is 
sent  out  from  hospital  to  become  a  moral   woman  if  she    chooses,  Wilkinson  5041-5043. 

5062-5065 Grounds   for  stiongly   objecting  to   the    French    system    of    certificated 

prostiiutes.  Macnamara  G489-6491.  65-23-6537 See  also  Paris. 


G. 

Gladstone,  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Circumsiance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Member  for 
Greeiiwliicli,  having  twice  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cojtagious  Diseases  Acts,  Shaen 
7944- 

Glasgow  : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Local  Powers  under  Police  Acts  for  the  Suppression  of 

Brothels  and  of  Prostitution,  and  as  to  the  successful  exercise  thereof. 

2.  Lock  Hospitd. 

3.  Magdalene  Institution. 

4.  Question  of  Clandestine  Prostitution  and  Illegitimate  Births. 

5.  Thefts  by  Prostitutes. 

6.  Suburbs  of  Glasgoiu. 

1.    Generally   as  to  the   Local  Porcers  under  Police    Acts  for  the   Suppression  of 
Brothels  and  of  Prostitution,  and  as  to  the  successful  exercise  thereof : 

Population  of  more  than  h;df  a  mdlion  under  charge  of  witness  as  chief   constable  of 

Glasgow,  yl/' CaZZ  7390-7394 -Explanation   generally  as   to    the    law   in   operation  on 

.   the   subject   of  prostituiion  ;  stringency   of  the   provisions,  ib.   7395-7406.  7504.  7509, 

7510-  7533-7535 Provisions  in  the   Glasgow    Police  Act  of  1843  on  the  subject  of 

prostitution  and   of  brotliels;  this   Aci   continued  in  force  till   186-2,  ib.  7395 More 

extensive  powers  obtained  in  the  Amending  Act  of  1862,  which  Act  remained  in  force 
till  1866,  ib.  7396-7398. 

Power  under  the  Act  of  1862  to  shut  up  brothels   after  a   second   conviction,   M'Call 

7398,  7399 Summary  of  the  powers  under  the  Police  Act  of  1866,  which   is  still   in 

force;   vigorous  use  of  these  powers  with  excellent  results,  ib.  7398  et  seq. 

Large  diminution  in  the  number  of  brothels  as  the  result  of  the  special  power  of  dealing 

with  these  places,  iV/'Cff/Z  7400.  7407 Necessity  of  a  complaint   by   a  citizen   as   the 

first  step  in  the  proceedings  for  shutting  up  a  broihel ;  whether  the  brothel  has  been 
cor:ducted  quietly  or  not,  the  corroborated  complaint  of  a  citizen  is  sufficient  i"or  the 
purpose  in  view,  ib.  7-101-7403,  7533.  7566. 

Vigorous  use  made  of  the  powers  given  under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  in  order  to 
maintain  decency  in  the  streets  ;  stiici  instructions  given  to  the  police  to  do  their  utmost 

to  repress  street  prostitution,  il/'Ca?Z  7405,   7406.    74  1 1 Impossibility  of  detecting 

brothels  from  their  external  appearance,  ib.  7408. 

Advantage  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  regaids  the  support  given  to  th'  police  in 
closing  the  brothels  ;  belitf  that  public  feeling  on  tiie  subject  was  not  in  any  way  matured 
by  the  passing  of  the  Contagious   Diseases  Acts,  M'Call  7409,  7410.  7505-7508.  7532. 

Annual  reports  by  witness  as  to  the  progress   made  in   the  foregomg  direction,   ib. 

7412 Statistics  showing  the  extent  of  the  improvement  in  the  diminution  of  prostitu- 
tion since  the  year  1871  ;  statement  hereon  that  the  average  rent  of  the  brothels  is  only 
9/,  18s.,  ib.  7413-7419.  7422-7428.  7433-7450-  75ii-75i5-  7641-7544- 

Opinion  that  the  measures  adopted    for  the   suppression  of  brothels   have   tended   to 

reduce   the  number  of  prostitutes  who  do  not  live  in  brothels,  M'Call  7427,  7428 

The  figures  contained    in    the  police  reports  as  regards   prostitution   ha\e   never  been 

challenged,  ib.  7434-7436 Return  handed  in  showing  the  number  arid  rent  of  brothels, 

and  the  number  of  prostitutes,  during  the  years  1870  to  1  880,  z5.  7437-7443 Consider 

able  decrease  in  the  number  in  the  year  1880  ;  causes  thereof,  ib.  7438,  7439. 
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Glasgow — coniimied. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Local  Powers  under  Police  Acts,  (5fc. — coiitiiiurd. 
Decided  opinion  that  tlieie  will  be  a  rapid  diminution    in    tiie  number  of  biotliels  by 

means  of  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  police,  M' Call  7440-7443 Con- 
siderable number  of  persons  charged  before  the  police  courts  with  harbouring  prostitutes 

in  the  years  1861  lo  1880,  ib.  7444-7446 Admission  that  the  Police  Acts  might  be 

made  oppr>ssive  if  ihey  were  injudiciously  exercised;  desire  on  the  p.irt  of  theaut'aorities 
that  they  should  be  worked  according  lo  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  ib.  7509,  7,510. 

Considerable  number  of  prostitutes  which  it  is  impossible  to   classify,  31- Call  j^ii- 

7515 Entire  absence  of  wrongful  accusations   ugainst  respectable  houses  as  brothels, 

ai.  7534 Process  of  suppression  of  brothels   as  carried   oui   by  the  police;  power  of 

the  magistrate,  on  a  second  conviction,  to  send  brothel-keepers   to   prison   for  sixty  days 

without  the  option  of  a  fine,  ib.  7535 Conviction  of  prostitutes  in  cases  of  solicitation 

in  conjunction  with  loitering  in  the  streets,  ib.  7536. 

Argument  that  thougi)  theie  is  no  statistical  proof  of  the  diminution  of  vice  the  absence 

of  brothels  shows  that  such  must  be  the   case,  7li' CaZZ  7541 Miserable   character  of 

the  piostitutes  who  still  exist ;   the  majority  of  ihe  women  go  about  the  streets  barefooted, 

ib.  7,545,7546 Fallacy  of  the  view  that  the   suppression   of  brothels    would  lead   to 

wholesale  seduction  of  respectable  women,  ib.  7547-7550. 

Further  particulars  relative  to  the  prosecution  of  brothels,  the  motive  power  being 
with  the   citizen  who   makes  complaint,  and  thus  initiates  proceedings,  il/'Ca/Z  7565- 

7584.  7630-764'2.  7650-7655 Decided  opinion  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  both 

in  the  city  and  suburbs  has  materially  decreased  since  the  prosecutions  by  the  police 
were  commenced;  belief  that  migration  of  women  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  does  not 
take  place  in  any  considerable  degree,  ib.  7585-7593.  7621-7626. 

Assertion  that  in  Glasgow  there  is  less  prostitution  in  the  streets  and    less   danger  to 

young  people  than   in  any   other  large  city  in   the  kingdom,   M' Call  7609-7611 

General  absence  of  complaints  ;igainst  the  municipal  or  suburban  police  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  tliey  have  exercised  their  powers,  ib,  7620. 

Conclusion  that  in  Glasgow  the  problem  has  been  solved  of  doing  without  brothels  ; 
belief  that  there  has  not  been  in   consequence   of  their  suppression   the   slightest  social 

inconveiiience,  31' Call  7631-7637 Opinion  that  nooiher  machinery  is  required  for  the 

suppression  of  brothels  than  that  which  already  exists  in  the  city,  ib.  7639-7642. 

Further  statement  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  been  reduced  much   in   the  same 

ratio  as  the  reduction  of  brothels,  M'Call  7643-7645 Desire  on  the  part  of  the  police 

authorities  to  encourage  the  citizens  in  taking  theinitiative  in  prosecutions,  ib.  7650-7655. 

Return  submitted  by  Mr.  M'Call  showing  the  number  and  rent  of  brothels  in  Glasgow 
and  the  number  of  prostitutes  living  in  brothels  during  each  year  from  1870  to  1879; 
App.  490. 

Return  showing  the  nunilier  of  persons  bcought  before  the  police  courts  charged  with 
harbouiing  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  during  each  of  the  years  1861-80; 
Jpp.  490. 

2.  Lock  Hospital  ; 

Information  relative  to  the  operaiion    of  the   Glasgow    Lock  Hospital  ;  reports  of  the 

medical  officer  handed  in,  31' Call  7454-7456.  7474-7494.  7522-7526.  7531 Number 

of  female  patients  received  into  the  hospital  since  1861,  ib.  7455,  7456 Entire  absence 

of  restriction  on  the  admission  of  patients  into  the  hospital;,  inability  of  the  governors 
either  to  compel  women  to  come  in  or  to  retain  them  if  ihey  are  indisposed  to  stay,  ib. 
7486-7494. 

Opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  that  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
institution  induces  women  to  seek  medical  aid  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  would  other- 
wise do,  3I'Call  7486.  7493,  7494 Diminution   of  late  years  in   the   quantity   and 

severity  of  the  disease  in  the  hospital,  ib.  7490. 

Further   evidence    as    to  the   beneficial    operation   of    the    Lock    Hospital;    salutary 

influences  brought  to  bear  on   the   inmates,  M'Call  7551-7564.  7612 Obstacle  to 

finding  out  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  men,  there  being  no   Lock    Hospital  in  the 

city  for  males,  ib.  7559,  7560 Considerable  diminution  of  late  years   in  the  virulence 

of  disease  in  the  Lock  Hospital;  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
ready  access  to  the  institution,  ib.  7560-7564.  7612. 

Number  of  women  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital  for  the  several  years 
1860-80  ;  App.  492. 

3.  Magdalene  Institution  : 

Large  increase  in  the  admissions  of  women  to  the  Glasgow  Magdalene  Institution 
since   i860;  advantage  on  this  score  of   the  repressive  police  measures,  itf-'Ca// 741 3. 

7457-7471.  752] Valuable  work  done  by  the  Committee  of  the  Magdalene  Institution 

in  supervising  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  suppressing  prostitution,  z6.  7472,  7473. 

Description 
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3.  Magdalene  Institution — continued. 

Description  of  tiie  class  of  vvumen  received  into  the  institution  ,  condition  precedent  to 
the  admission  of  a  woman  that  she  sIkiII  submit  to  a  medical  examination,  M' Call  7527- 

7530 Conclusion  that  when   a    bioihel  is  suppressed  the  majority  of  the  women  go  to 

the  Institution  and  are  eventually  reformed,  ib.  75''^5~7598' 

Large  number  of   women   reclaimed   and  restored  to  their  friends  within  the  list  five 

years    thiough    means   of    the   Mngdalene    Institution,   M'Call  7613-7618.    7627 

Numerous  ietteis  written  by  inmates  of  the  Institution  expressing  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
which  they  have  derived  therefrom,  zi.  7615,  7616. 

Further  exphmation  relative  to  the  statistics  of  women  «ho  have  been  reclaimed  and 
sent  to  their  friends  from  the  Magdalene  Institution,  M'Call  7656. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  females  admitted  to  the  Glasgow  Magdalene  Institu- 
tion for  tlie  seveii',1  years,  1871-80;  also  the  number  in  each  year  who  were  treated  in 
the  Lock  Hospital,  App.  492. 

4.  Question  of  Clandestine  Prostitution  and  Illegitimate  Births  : 
Examination  as   to  the  relative  number  of   broihels  in   Plymouth    and  Devonpori,  and 

in  Glasgow,  the  numl.iei'  being  much  smaller  in  the  latter  town,  whilst  the  population  is 
much  larger,  and  there  are  no  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  operation ;  tendency  to 
increase  of  clandestine  prostitution  in  towns  not  under  the  Acts,  4w?u'5.s  3327-3338.  34S4- 
3488.3501-3503.  3507-3515- 

Effect  of  the  police  administration  in  diminishing  rath(-r  than  incieaaing  clandestine 
prostitution;  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  from  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  illegiti- 
mate children  has  fallen  considerable  during  the  past  tea  years,  iWCa// 7547-7550.  7619. 

7646-7649 Number  of  illegitimate  births  annu;illy  since  the  year  1869;  decrease  in 

the  per-centage  during  that  period,  ib.  7433.  745I)  7452. 

Keturn  showing  the  per-centage  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in  each  year 
from  1869  to  1879  ;  App.  492. 

^     S.    Thefts  by  Prostilutes: 

Diminution  in  the  value  of  propeity  stolen  by  prostiiutes  in  the  strLets  and  in  brothels 
since  the  year  1861  ;   M'Call  7447-7450. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  infoim.itions  lodged  with  the  police  of  thefts  committed 
by  prostitutes,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  in  each  year  from  i860  to  1869,  together  with 

the    estimate   stolen,    App.   491 Similar    return    as     regards    thefts    committed    in 

brothels,  ib. 

6.   Suburbs  oj  Glasgow  : 

Population  of  193,  620  in  the  places  surroun<ling  the  city,  "ith  an  independent  p  ilice 

auihoiJty,  M'Call  7393,  7394 Decrease  in  the  number  of  brothels  in  the  suburbs  as 

well  as  in  the  city;  efforts  made  by  jthe  police  in  charge  of  these  places  to  suppress 
prostitution,  ib.  7413. 

Extensive  ]Dowers  possessed  liy  the  subuiban  police,  though  they  have  not  altogoilier 
equal  powers  with  the  force  within  the  municipal  area,  M'Call  7496-7502 Circum- 
stances which  permit  of  a  district  having  a  jjolice  force  of  its  own,  ib.  7500,  7501. 

GONORRHCEA. 

1.  Characteristics  and  jSjfects  of  the  Disease. 

2.  Amount  of  the  Disease  in  the  Armg  in  different  Years  ;   Comparison  between 

Stations  under  the  Acts  and  other  Stations. 

I.    Characteristics  and  Effects  of  the  Disease  : 

Great  diificulty  in  always  detecting  gonorrhoea  by  the  present  system  of  periodical 
examination,  i?oM<A  84-90.  197-199;  2)?'y«^aZe  471-474 ;  Lee  907-910 — ^"Statement 
as  to  gonorrhcei  being  sometimes  produced  in  males  after  intercourse  with  women  not 
affected  with  venereal  disease  ;  instances  of  pure  w  omen  communicating  gonorrhoea, 
Roiith  88-90.  101-105.  174-177. 

Incapacitating    effects     of    gononhoea    as    regards    the    efficiency    of    the    soldier; 

Drysdale  542-548;  Lane  2411-2417 Reference   to  gonorrhoea  as   being   a  Sjiecific 

disease,   Lee  954 Several   forms   of  disease  classed   as  gonorrhoeal  sequelae,  Lawson 

2094-2097. 

Facility  in  detecting  gonorrhoea   in  women   in  its  acute  form.  Lane  2398.    2409,  2410 

Similarity  between  gonorrhoeal  discharges  in  their   less  acute  form  and   the   morbid 

discharges  of  a  virtuous   woman,  ib.  2399,  2400 Exceeding  improbability  of  a  really 

virtuous  married  woman  communicating  disease  of  the  gonorrhoeal  character,  ib.  2400-2403. 

2406-2408 Exceedingly  severe  and   painful  consequences  of  gonorrhoea,    such   as 

swelled  testicles,  stricture,  &(•.,  ib.  2412,  2413. 
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1.  Charact^rislics  and  Effects  of  the  Disease — continueJ. 

Evidence  with  furtlier  reference  to  the  identity  of  gonorihosd  witli  spontaneous  dis- 
charaes    in   women,   witness    submitting  that    there    is    not    any    specific  contagion    in 

gonorrhceii.  Lane  2680-2699.  2711,  2712 Much    less  serious  character  of  gononlioeii, 

as  regaids  subsequent  conjiiicatinnSj  in  women  than  in  men,  ib.  2685-2692.  2711,  2712. 

2.  Amount  of  Disease  in  t/ie  Armi/ in  different  Years ;   Comparison  between  Stations 

under  the  Acts  and  oilier  Stations: 
Very   little   efi'ecl.   as   regards   gonorrhoea   until   the  year   1873,   when   the   system   of 

stoppage  of  pay  in  cases   of  disease  CMuie   into  operation,  Ronth   33-35 Grounds  for 

concluding  that  gonorrhoea  in  the  army  has  not  been  reduced  by  the  Acts,  Drysdale  421, 

422.    474 Consideration    of  ihe   large   reduction    of  gonorrhoea    cases   since    i860; 

grounds  for  concluding  that  this   is  not  owing  to   the  Acts,  ib.   598-617.   627-629.  738- 

746 Unfairness,    as    regards    gonorrhoea,    of    comparing    subjected    stations    with 

unsubjected  stations  and  large  towns,  Lee  896-901. 

Steps  tuken  by  witness  in  order  to  show  the  amount   of  gonorrhoea  apart  from  sequelse 

at  the  several  stations  in  1879;  Lawson   1267 Important  effect  of  tiie   Order   as  to 

stoppage  of  pay  in   regard  to  the  returns   relative  to   gonoirhcea,  ib.  1287,  1288.  1312- 

1320.1702-1715 Larger  decrease  in  the  rates  of  admissions   for  gonorrhoea  in  the 

protected  thnn  in  the  unprotected  stations  in  (he    three    jiei'iods  of  six  years  eacii,  fioiri 

i860  to  1878;   lb.  1309-1318 Less  effect  of  the  Acts  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea  than  of 

syphilis,  ib.  2217-2220. 

Exception  taken  to  the  statement  that  in  the  districts  under  the  Acts  there  has  been 
no  improvement  as  regards  the  amount  of  gonorrhoea  among  soldiers,  or  the  proportion  of 
real  syphilis  to  primary  sores  ;  this  result  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Devonport 
and  Plymouth,  ^7i?i!«s  41 94-4202 The  disease  most  frequently  found  among  pros- 
titutes is  gonorrhoea,  but  in  protected  districts  local  sores  are  the  most  common,  Barr 
4653-  4656-4663- 

Considerable  increase  of  gonorrhoea  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  Shaen  8151. 
8158. 

Paper,  submitted  by  Inspector  General  Lawson,  showing  the  strength  and  admissions 
for  gonoirhcea  in  the  fourteen  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  the  remaining  stations 
never  under  the  Acts,  for  the  years  1860-78  ;  App.  445. 

Statistics  showing  the  strength  and  numbers  iu  hospital  for  gonorrhoea  et  sequelae  at 
different  classes  of  stations,  for  certain  periods,  App.  447. 

Return,  handed  in  by  Inspector  General  Lawson,  showing  the  aggregate  strength  and 
the  admissions  for  gonorrhoea  at  the  fourteen  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  fourteen 
stations  never  under  the  Acts,  for  the  period  1861-66;  App.  450. 

Table,  submitted  by  Dr.  Lawson,  showing  the  admissions  into  hospital  for  gonorrhoe.i 
and  its  sequelse  at  fourteen  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  fourteen  stations  not  under 
the  Acts,  in  each  of  the  years  1860-78  ;  App.  462. 

See  also   Amount  of  Disease.  Detection  of  Disease.  Duration   of  Disease. 

EfficiejicyoftheArmt/.         Leucorrhosa.        Stoppage  of  Pay.        Treatment  and  Cure 
oj  Disease. 

Grant,  The  Rev.  Edivard  P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  Vicar  of  Portsmouth 
since  1868;  has  had  family  connections  with  the  town  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
5188-5192. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
town  of  Portsmoutli ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  5193-5195.  5210.  5219-5227.  5247- 

5249.  5273-5275 Favourable  oppoituniiies  afibrdtd  by  the  Acts  for  the  reclamation 

of  women,  by  means  of  the  religious  and  moral   influences   brought   to   bear  upon  them 

when  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  5196-5206.   5348,   5349 Description   of  the   influences 

Avhich  are  at  work  in   I'ortsmouth    both   ;it  the   Lock    Hospital  and   elsewhere   for   the 
reclamation  of  the  women,  5199-5206. 

Liformation  with  legard  to  the  several  refuges  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  connected 
with  the  town  ;  numerous  instances  of  women  who  have  been  induced  to  lead  respectable 

lives  through  the  influences  of  these  institutions,  '5200-5205.  5267-5283 Statistics 

having  reference  to  the  working  of  the  refuges  and  homes  witli  which  witness  is  connected 
at  Portsmouth  and  at  Basingstoke;  explanation   that   all   these  cases  were  women  who 

had  passed  through  the  Lock  Hospital,  5200-5205.  5216-5218 Belief  that  all  these 

women,  if  they  had  not  been  brought  under  hospital  treatment,  would  probably  not  have 
been  subjected  to  moral  influences,  5204. 

Opinion  that  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  is  very  useful  in  preventing  young  girls  from 
falling  into  sin  at  first;  circumstances  under  which  the  Acts  may  be  considered  to 
exercise  a  deterrent  influence  on  young  girls,  5206-5210.  5215;  5348-5354.  5364-5367 

• Great  advantage  in  having  under  the  Acts  a  body  of  police  empowered   tn   visit 

brothels 
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Grant,  The  Rev.  Edward  P.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
brothels  and  other  places  ;   instance  in  which  by  this  means  a  servant  girl  in    Portsmouth 
was  brought  back  and  saved,  5207,  5208.  5293-5319. 

Belief  that  juvenile  prostitution  has  materially  diminished  in  Portsmouth  of  late  years, 

5211-5215 Geneial  absence  of  sohcitation  in  the  streets  at  the  present  time;  decided 

opinion  that  this  improvement  is  enlirely  ovvinii  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  5219-5224 

Diminution  also  in  the  number  of  the  brothels  in  the  town   through  the  working  of 

the  Acts,  5225,  5226 Li  Si  disease  since  the  Acts   among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 

Portsmouth,  5228. 

Opinion  that  ihe  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  Acts, 

5229-5232 Grounds  for  believing  that  the  Atts  do  not  in  any  way  tend  to  encourage 

vice,  5233-5237 Information  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Acts  lieneraliy,  and  the  reasons 

for  y)rottcting  the  Army  and  Navy  more  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  5238-5246. 

5392-5394 Approval  of  compulsory  hospitals  for  the  women;  grounds  for   believing 

that  women  could  not  be  induced  to  attend  voluntary  hospitals,  5252-5266.  5382-5389. 
6395-5399-  54i4-542o,  5421. 

Examination  as  to  the  efl:eet  of  the  Ads  in  interfeiing  with  the  personal  libeity  of  the 
women,  by  compelling  them  to  submit  to  the  meJical  examination;  argument  that  each 
woman  may  avoid  tliis   interference  with    her  liberty   by   giving  up   the  life   slie   leads, 

5284-5292 Opinion  that  the  medical  examination  should  be  taken  as  being  exeiciaed 

more  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  tliun  of  the  men,  5284,  5285. 

Information  in  regard  to  answers  made  in  reply  to  questions,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Acts,  put  to  the  clergy  in  1868  by  Convocation  ;  data  for  the  statistics  as  to  the  eifect  of 

the  disease  f;iven  at  that  time  by  witness,  5320-5347.  5390,  5391 Admission  tiiat  if 

the  power  of  reclamation   of  these   women  were  given   by   other   Acts,   then   it  would  be 

preferable  to   the  ])ower  under   the   Contagious    Diseases  Acts,  5352-5360 Decided 

opinion  tliat  in  Poitsmouth  tlie  medical  examination  is  conducted  with  every  due  regard 
to  decorum,  (lecenty,  ant!  privacy;  belief  that  the  women  who  lake  up  this  life  as  a 
profession  do  not  consider  the  examination  as  a  great  grievance,  5361J-5372, 

Further  consideration  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  police  under  the  Acts;  belief 
that  there  is  no  unnecessary  espionage  or  inquiry  into  tiie  privaie  lives  of  women  exercised 

by  the  police  under  these  powers,  5373-5381.   5404-5413.   5418,   5419 Instance  in 

which  a  respectable  girl  was  found  in  a  brothel  by  the  police  and  sent  home  safely,  5380, 
5381 Ojiinion  that  the  most  important  point  in  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  is  the  com- 
pulsory power  of  sending  women  to  the  hospital;  inadequacy  of  voluntary  hospitals, 
5388.  5395-5399- 

Absence  of  any  material  opposition  in  Portsmouth  to  the  Acts;  only  one  meeting  held 

on  the  subject  within  the  last  thirteen  years,  5400-5402 Further  explanation   as  to 

the  questions  addressed  to  the  clergy  in  the  year  1868  ;  5415-5417. 

Gravesend.  Public  meetings  held  in  Gravesend  in  1870  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  Acts,  Shaen  6662,  6663. 

Gurnet/,  Rusiell  {the  late).  Views  of  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  in  1871  and  1 872  strongly  adverse 
to  the  system  of  periodical  examination  under  the  Acts,  Shaen  7943,  7944. 

Gymnasiums,  Sfc.  Imporlance  attached  to  gymnasiums,  five  courts,  &c,,  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  incentive  to  sexual  intercourse;  question  hereon  whether  five  courts  are  not 
very  geneially  provided  at  small  as  well  as  large  stations,  IVevins  3021-3028.  3072- 
3084. 

H. 

Hart,  Mary.  Case  of  Mary  Hart,  who  was  charged  by  the  police  as  a  common  prostitute, 
of  which  there  was  no  satisfactoiy  evidence;  eventual  release  of  this  girl  from  the  Acts 
after  she  had  been  in  prison  for  seven  days,  Shaen  6783-6787.  6791-6794. 

Hayes,  'Emily.  Neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Portsmouth  Lock 
Hospital  111  August  1874  in  the  ca'^e  of  Emily  Hayes,  who  was  detained  longer  than  she 

should  have  been,  Shaen  6809-6811 The  examining  surgeon  in  this   case  was  Mr. 

Parsons;  belief  that  he  was  not  then  a  magistrate,  ib.  6810,  6811. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  case  of  Emily  Ilayes,  that  Mr.  Parsons  was  not  the  hospital 
surgeon  with  whom  the  question  of  her  discharge  rested,  Shaen  7322.  7325. 

Further  reference  to  the  case  of  Emily  Hayes,  the  surgeon  to  blame  in  this  matter 
having  been  Mr.  P.  D.  Hopgood,  Shaen  8171. 

Health  and  Constitution.     Sen  Efficiency  of  the  Army.  Gonorrhoea.  Hereditary 

Syphilis.        Primary  Sores.         Secondary  Syphilis.  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Disease. 

351.  3U3  Hereditary 
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Hereditary  Syphilis.  Effect  of  tme  syphilis  upon  the  constitution,  whilst  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  patient's  children,  Lee  826,  827 Communication  of  the  disease  from 

mother  to   child,  many  children   dyin^^    from  it.  Lane  2383-2388 Large  amount  of 

syphilis  among  cliildren  and    in   the  civil  population,  zi.  271,5-2718 Transmission  of 

syphilis  from  parent  to  child  in  spiie  of  the  be~t  treiitineni,  Macnamara  5452-6454. 

Hindes,  Thomas  Edwin.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  dockyard  pohce  at  Woolwioli,  explains  that  he  had  no  conmunication  -with  any 
prostitutes  as  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Krause;  way  in  which 
they  ma}  have  obtained  informalion  on  tlie  suhjeci,  8395-^42.-,. 

Hopkins  Ann.  Cases  of  Ann  Hopkins  and  Mary  Howard,  summont-d  as  prostitutes  at 
Southampton;  dismissal  of  these  case^  by  the  magistrate,  Shaen  6958-6961. 

Particulars  ol  the  case  of  Ann  Hopkins,  as  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Shaen, 
App.  480,  481. 

Hospitals  {Treatment  of  Women): 

1.    Operation    of    Lock    Hospitals;    Evidence   in.    approval    thereof,  and    of 

Compulsory  Detention. 
■2.  Expediency  of  Voluntary  rather  than  Compulsory  Hospitals. 

3.  Complaint  as  to  Hospital  Discipline  and  Treatment. 

4.  Classification  of  Patients. 

5.  Discharged  Patients. 

6.  Study  of  Venereal  Disease. 

1.  Operation  of  Lock  Hospitals  ;  Evidence  in  approval  thereof,  and  of  Compulsory 

Deten  Hon : 

Similar  hospital  treatmtnt   in   protected   and    unprotected    stations,  Lawson  1997 

Effect  doubtless  of  the  compulsory  tieatment  and  hospital  accommodation  in  subjected 
stations  in  diminishing  the  dise:ise  as  comjtaretl  wiih  unsul  jected  stations,  ib.  2149-2155 
Important  object  of  the  Acts  in  providing  hospital  accommodation  for  women,  enforced 
treatn.ent  having  been  eventually  found  necessary,  ib.  2317,  2318. 

Concur!  ence  of  evidence  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  voluntary  hospitals,  and  as  to  the 
expediency  of  compulsory  detention.  Lane  2435-2437.  2452-2^56.  2597-2626.  2789- 
2791;  Tvffield^4-]i;  <S%an<  592 2-5924;  Mocnamara  6461-6463.6470,  6471,  6516-6522. 

Considerable  number  of  diseased  women  who  enter  protected  districts  t'br  the  sake  of 

being  sent  to  hospital,  Lane  2450,  2451.  2456,  2457 Witness  is  a  strong  advocate  of 

peiiodica!  examination  and  compulsory  detention  in  hospital,  ib.  2456 Entire  cliange 

of  the  opinion  held  by  witness  before  the  Ads  were  passed,  tliat  Lock  Hospitals  would 
do  far  more  good  than  police  leijulations,  ib.  2602-2604. 

Disinclination  of  the  general  hospitals  to  take  serinus  cases  of  illness  when  there  is 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  syphilis  ;  under  such   circumstances    the  hospital   authorities 

advise  the  Lock  Hospital,  Tuffield  4575 Approval  of  compulsory   hospitals   for  the 

women  ;  grounds  for  concluding  that  women  could  not  be  induced  !0  attend  voluntary 
hospitals,  Grant  5252-5266.  52S4-5292.  53^2-5389.  5395-5399-  54'4-  54-^o,  5421. 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Acts  in  bringing  women  under  the  good 
influences  of  the  hospitals;  return  handed  in  showing  the  proportion  of  women  who  have 
passed  through  the  Chatham  Lock  Hospital  and  have  been  reformed,  Stigant  5886-5896. 

5937-5960 Belief  that  if  the  Acts  were  repealed  it  would  require  some  compulsion  to 

induce  the  women  to  go  into  the  hospitals;  reasons  for  considering  that  women  would 
not  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  good  influences  which  exist  in  a  hospital,  Reed 
6183-6189. 

Great  evil  in  there  not  being  power  to  compulsory  detain  women  in  hospital  until  they 
are  completely  cured;  impossiijility  of  effectually  curing  these  cases  without  the  adoption 
of  a  compulsory  measure,  Macnamara  6461-6463.  6467-6469.  648S,  6489.  6516-6522. 

6560-6563 Further  examination   as  to   the  imjiortance  of  keeping   the   women  in 

liospital  until  they  are  ccmpletelv  cured,  women  who  are  detained  m  hospital  being 
subjected  to  moial  iiifli:ences,  as  Well  as  being  physically  benefited,  ib.  6579-6593. 

2.  Expediency  of  Vohintary  ralher  than  Compulsory  Hospitals : 

Grounds  for  concludiuii  that  woitien  with  soft  chancres  would  voluntarily  go  into  Lock 
hospitals  if. theie  were  proper  facilities   for  their  doing  so,  Drysdale  460-462.671-684. 

733-737;  Lee  1126-1129 Doubt  as  to  the   expediency  of  any  forcible  detention  of 

women  in  Lock  Hospitals  till  their  cure  is  beyond  a  doubt,  Lee  1203-1221. 

Denial  that  voluntary  Lock  hospitals  have  ended  in  failure;  instances  to  the  contrary 
at  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  the  hospital  in  connection  with  the  London  Rescue  Society  being 

also  a  success,  Shaen  7184-718G.  7344-7347 Evidence  in  support  of  the   conclusion 

that  by  pioper  treatment  and  nuinagement  by  the  hospital  authorities  women  may  be 
induced  to  enter  voluntary  hospitals  at  an  early  stage   ol   the   disease;  consideration  of 

the  statement  liereon  of  Mr.   Macnamara  and    Mv.  Lane,  zJ.  71 92-7214.  8125-8131 

Preference  that  a  woman  should  leave  the  liospital  in  a  state  of  disease  rather  titan  that 
she  should  be  compulsorily  detained,  ib.  8040-8047. 

ii. Complaint 
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3.  Complaint,  as  to  Hospital  Discipline  and  Treatment : 

Gruunds   for   the  statement   that    the   hospitals    where   tlie   women   are    detained    are 

practically  pri.-^ons,  Shaen  6812,  6S13 Numerous  cases  of  punishment   of  vvon-en   lor 

resistance  to  hospital  rules;  complaint  on  tiieir  part  of  ill  treatment   in  hospital,  ib.  7191 

■ Commtnt   upon   the  power  of  penal   discipline  in    ho,-piial  committees    under  the 

hospital  regulations,  ib.    8048,8049- — Several  cases   of  detentu>n   in    hospital  on   tlie 
certificate  of  a  surgeon  who  uas  wrong,  ib.  8050,  8051. 

4.  Classijication  of  Patients  : 

Expediency  of  classifying  tlie  women  in  the  Lock  hospitals  so  as  to  separate  the 
more  respectable  from  the  1  .wer  class  of  prostitutes,  Macnamara  6594.  6,597. 

5.  Discharged  Patients : 

Complete  freedom  of  action  allowed  to  women  when  discharged  cured  from  hospital; 
absence  of  any  police  supervision  unless  the  woman  returns  to  prostitution,  i?arr  4736, 
4737- 

Hardship   in   the   woman   011   discharge   frim  hospital    not  being  furnished   with   the 

certificates  uf  discharge,  Shaen  6814-6818 Fallacy  of  the  notion  ihat  the  women  are 

sent  out  from  the  hospitals  "  warranted  safe  "  for  the  use  of  the  public,  ib.  7381-7385. 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  amended  regulation  as  to  discharged  patients  not  being 
now  required  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission  until  they  are  fourteen  days  out  of 
hospital,  Shaen  7862,  7S63, 

0,  Study  of  Venereal  Disease  : 
Value  of    Lock  |,hospitals   in  iacilitating   the   study   of  venereal  disease  by   medical 
students,  Drysdale  557,  ,558. 

iS'ee  also  Dublin,  1.  Glasgow,  2.  Liberty   of  the  Subject.  London  I^ock 

Hospital.  Reclamation  of  Prostitutes.  Voluntary  St/stem. 

Hounsloio.  Fairness  of  a  cimparison  between  Hounslow  (unprotected)  and  Windsor 
(protected) ;  less  ratio  of  disease  at  the  former  station  than  at  the  latter,  Nevins 
2892,  2893. 


Imported  Disease  (^Protected  and  Unprotected  Stations).  S[)ecial  import^mce  of  fullv  allow- 
ing for  imported   cases  in   considering   the    returns  of  disease  in   the  different  districts, 

Lawson  1775-1796.  1819-1821 Explanation  as  regards  the  larger  ratio  of  secondaries 

to  primaries  in  protected  than  unprotected  stations,  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  effect 
of  transfers,  ib.  1998-2013. 

Effect  of  the  examination  on  entering  protected  disiricts  in  increasing  the  i)roportion 
of  primary  cases  as  compared  with  secondaries;  effect  on  the  other  hand  of  the  absence 
of  examination  on  transfer  from  a   protected  to   an  unprotected   district,   Lawson  2040- 

2076.  2132-2144 Migration  of  diseased  women  from  unprotected  to  protected  stations 

in  order  to  obtain  treatment,  ib.  2315,  2316. 

Considerable  number  of  diseased  women  who  migrate  from  protected  to  unprotected 
stations  in  order  to   escape  examination  in  the   former,  whilst  they  cannot   get  hospital 

treatment  in  the  latter,  iVeuzns  2922-2925.  2931-2966 Probability  of  diseased  women 

on  going  to  subjected  stations  being  found  out  by  the  police,  and  sent  to  hospital  before 
they  have  spread  much  disease,  ib.  2978-2982. 

Migration  of  women  from  subjected  districts  further  considered  with  reference  to  their 
subsequent  movements;  amount  or  prop;irtion  of  those  who  leave  as  compared  with  those 
who  remain,  Nevins  3040-3049. 

Statement  showing  that  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  there  is  threefold  the  per-centage 
of  venereal  disease   among  prostitutes  coming  in  from   unprotected  districts  as  compared 

with  those  in  the  district.,  Anniss  3317-3319 Examination  relative    to  the  increased 

ratio  of  disease  among  the  women  in  recent  years ;  witness  attributes  this  to  the 
increased  number  of  diseased  women  who  have  come  in  from  unprotected  disiricts  for 
hospital  treatment,  ib.  4203-4227. 

Imprisonment  {^Compulsory  System).      See  Hospitals.         Liberty  of  the  Subject. 

Inequality  of  the'  Law.  Badness  of  the  legislation  in  question  on  account  of  its  inequality, 
only  one  sex  being  treated  as  guilty,  and  being  dealt  with  for  the  protection  of  the  other, 

Shaen  6749-6751 Inequality   of  any  law  which  interferes   with    the  freedom  of  the 

woman,  but  not  with  that  of  the  man,  ib.  7304 Witness   repeats   that  it  is   a  gross 

injustice  to  apply  the  examinations  to  one  sex  only,  ib.  7373-7377. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  one-sided  and  unjust  character  of  the  system  of  periodical 
examinations,  though  witness  does  not  advocate  the  extension  of  the  system  to  soldiers  ; 
nor  would  men  endure  such  a  degrading  ordeal,  Shaen  7816-7818. 

351,  3^4  Consideration 
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Coiisideiation  of  the  view  that  the  Acts  are  not  unequal  in  their  operation,  inas;nuch 
as  women  follow  prostitution  as  a  profession  by  wiiicli  they  live,  there  being  no  such 
condition  in  the  case  of  men  ;  dissent  from   this  pioposition,  IShaen  8052-805').  8070- 

go8i Every  woman  with  disease  must  first  have  got  it  fro;n  a  man,  ib.  807-2-8074. 

See  also  Examinations,  4. 

Infection.     Increased  liability  to  disease  in  tiie  case  of  the  younger  soldiers,  Routh    116- 

1 18.  149 Instant  infection  when  a  man  has  intercourse  with  a  woman  who  has  a  soft 

cliancre,  Drysdale  520-523 Less  probability  of  a  diseased  man   going   to  a  woman 

thiui  of  the  latter,  if  diseased,  going  with  a  man,  ib.  635-639 Exceedingly  contagious 

character  of  the  secondary  eruption  in  females,  ib.  663,  664. 

Theory  invariably  held  when  the  Acts  were  introduced,  that  realsypliilis  could  only 
be  communicated   by  contact  witli   the   secretion  of  a    primary  sore  ;  this  theory  is  no 

longer   held,  Lee   777-780 Almost  universal   opinion    of  medical  authorities  at  the 

present  time  that  syphilis   may  be    communicated   by  the  secretion  of  persons  who  have 

long  passed  the  stage  of  primary  disease,  ii.   780-782 Instance  at   Portsmouth  of  a 

woman  sent  out  from  hospital  as   non-infectious,  who  infected   eigiit  men  straigiit  off,  ib. 

903- 95i~953-    lo53-'o65.    1106-1108.    1216-1218 Evidence  us  to   the  great   diffi- 

cully  of  detecting  by  examination  whether  women  are  infectious  or  not,  ib.  903-922. 
961-953- 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  examinations  by  army  surgeons  frequently  fail  in 
detecting   whether  women  are  infectious  ;  statement  hereon    as  to   the   very  infectious 

nature  of  syphilitic  blood,  Lee  1030-1052.   1093-1102.    1137-1141 Large  proportion 

of  cases  in  which  women  are  dischajged  from  hospital  who  may  still  be  capable  of 
communicating  disease,  2(^.  1036.   1093-1102. 

Information  as  to  the  contagious  character  of  constitutional  syphilis  or  secondary  dis- 
charges; still    more  contagious   character  of  soft  sores.    Lane  2359-2362.   2379-2382. 

2650-2656.2389-2394 Liability  of  women   to  communicate  infecting  sores,  though 

hard  sores  are  less  common  and  less  well  marked  than  in  men,  ib.  2760-2764. 

Advantage  if  it  were  an  offence  for  any  one  to  wilfully   communicate   disease,  ^?inzss 

4025 Obstacles  lo  the  punishment  of  men  for  infecting  women  with  disease,   Shaen 

8107-8112. 

See  also  Ablution,  Habits  of.         Mediate  Contagion. 

Inoculation  (^Syphilis).     Information   relative    to   the  inoculation   of  syphilis;   respects  in 

which   analogous  to  inoculation  by  the  vaccine  virus,  Lee  828,  829 Explanation  with 

further  reference  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  connection  with  syphilis,  ib.  976-9S0 

Difference  between  the  mixed  sore  and  the  sore  or  pustule  produced  by  inoculation  of 
syphilitic  matter,  ib.  1008-1015. 


Jews.  Statement  as  to  Jews  frequently  having  gonorrhoea,  whereas  witness  has  never  seen 
a  Jew  with  syphilis,  the  latter  immunity  being  attributable  to  their  habits  of  ablution. 
Macnamara  6604,  6605. 

Juvenile  Prostitution.  Advantage  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  of  the  reduction  of  juvenile 
prostitution,  disease  being  most  prevalent  among  the  younger  prostitutes,  Antnss  4173- 

4175 Great  decrease  in  juvenile  prostitution  in  Woolwich   snice  the    passing   of  the 

Acts;  v^'ay  in  which  the  Acts  have  a  deteirent  influence  upon   this  evil,  Tuffield  4335- 
4338- 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  machinery  of  the  Act  is  very  useful  in  preventino- 
young  girls  from  falling  into  sin  at  first ;  illustrations  to  this  effect.  Grant  5206-5210. 
52 15' 5348-5354- 5364-5367  - — Belief  that  juvenile  prostitution  has  materially  diminished 
in  Portsmouth  of  late  years,  zZ>.  5211-5215. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  the  large  amount  of  juvenile  prostitution  at  Chatham, 

jS^a^/i  5467-5477 Important   decrease  in  juvenile  prostituiion  in  Cork,  Reed  6^13, 

6414. 

See  also  Brothels.         Plymouth  and  Devonport  District,  G.  Woolwich,  7. 


Kemp,  Eliza.  Great  hardship  in  the  case  of  Eliza  Kemp  through  the  difficulty  in  rebuttino- 
the  evidence  of  the  police  as  to  prostitution,  an  account  of  no  time  or  place  bein"-  named  in 
the  information,  Shaen  6800,  6801. 
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Krause,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  City  Missionary  stationed  at 
Woolwich,  and  has  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  London  City  Mission  for  about 
eighteen  years ;  was  formerly  a  non-coninissioned  officer  in  the   aimy   for   twenty-ihree 

years,  7657-7670 Hospital  duties  performed  by  witness   when    he   was  in  the  army, 

7671-7676. 

Special  opportunities  possessed  by  witne-s,  in  his  capacity  of  a  missionary  among  the 
poor,  for  observing  the  working  of  the  Contagious    Disea^ies   Acts  in    Wnolwich,    7677, 

7678 Explanation   of  the  term    "  Government    Brothels "    as   meaning    where    the 

registered    prostitutes  reside,  7680-7685 Great   increase   in   prosiitution  and   in   the 

number  of  bad  houses,  though  not  called  brothels,  during  the  last  five  years;  circum- 
stances under  which  witness  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  7686-7696.  7734- 
7739- 

Extensive  prostiiution  carried  on  during  the  summer  time  in  the  brush-wood  near  the 
Herbert  Hospital,  whicii  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  statistics  of  Woolwich  prostitution, 

7697-7707 Knowledge   possessed  by  witness  of  the   uomeii  who   are   registered  as 

prostitutes,  7708-7711 Increase  of  late  years  of  clandestine  prostitution  in  the  town; 

instances  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  7712-7715 — ^—Occasional  midnight  meetings 
held  at  Woolwith,  7716-7719. 

Ease  with  which  women  can  set  the  police  at  defiance  and  keep  off  the  register,  7720- 

7725 Increasing  piostitution   at   Woolwich    entire  )y   due   lo   the   recognition    of  the 

women  liy  the  Government,  77'29-77,'53 Disgr^cetul  behaviour  of  the   women  in  the 

streets,  especially  when  going  to  and  coming  from  the  medical  examination  rooms; 
instances  of  exposure  of  peison  on  these  occasions,  7740-7752. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the   Acis   is   to   render  the  women 

more  depraved  m  every  sense,  7753-7760.  7774,  7775 Absence  of  solicitaiion  in  the 

streets,  there  being  no  need  to  solicit  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  women  as  com- 
pared with  the  men,  7761-7765. 

Instances  in  which  witness  has  found  several  ni'  n  in  the  room  of  one  woman  ;  boast 
made  by  a  woman  tiiat  she  had  had  commerce  with  as  many  as  twenty-four  men  in  one 

i^'g'^*>  77'^6~7773 Considfiiable  number  of  juvenile  jirostitutes  in   Woolwich   under 

the  age  of  eighteen,  there  being  some  under  fifteen  and  a  few  under  fourteen  and  thirteen; 
inaccuracy  of  Cajitain  Harris'  'i'ables  on  this  subject,  7776-7786. 

[Second  Examination.] — Result  of  witness'  experience  at  Woolwich  that  sexual  vice 
among  the  sold'ers  has  very  much  increased  within  the  last  five  years;  men  have  in  fact 
told  hmi  that  it  was  inlended  under  thf  system  of  the    Acts  that  they  should  visit  the 

women,  8190-8192 Incr-asing  number  of  young  boys  who  visit  the   brothels,   8193- 

8195 Complaint  l>y  ministers  of  reliiiion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  young  men  to 

attend  places  olWorshi|i,  tlie  general  effect  of  the  Acts  being  most  demoralisini;,  8196- 
8199. 

Practice  at  Woolwich  for  men  to  wait  about  the  exammation  room   till   the  women 

came  out,  8200-8202 Comment  u]5on  the  frequent  communication  between  the  police 

and  the  prostitutes  and  hrotiiel-keepers,  8203-8205 Decided  increase  of  visitation  of 

the  women  by  civil, ans  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts;  reference  especially  to  the 
brothels  in  a  pan  of  ihe  town  from  which  the  soldiers  are  excluded,  8206-8209.  8213. 

Siatement  as  10  prostitutes  and  brothel-keepers  being  in  favour  of  the  Acts  as  stimulat- 
ing vice,  8210-8212 Sirong  disa|)proval  of  the  Acts   by  respectable  women   of  the 

lower  class,  821^] Public  scandal  in   connection  with  the   examinations,  the  women 

being  frequently  under  ihe  influence  of  drink  on  leaving  the  examination   room,   8214— 

8221 Increasing  dilficulty   of  reclamation,  8222,   8223 Numerous   prostitutes  in 

the  town  not  on  the  register,  8224. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  case  of  a  young  girl  named  Rogers,  who  was  decoyed  into 
the  barracks  by  a  soldier,  and  was  subsequently  induced  by  the  police  to  sign  the  volun- 
tary submission  paper;  relusal  of  the  girl  to  be  examined  a  second  time,  for  which  she 
was  si-nt  to  piison,  whilst  witness  has  recently  been  told  by  the  inspector  (hat  she  is  now 

in  the  Lock  Hospital,  8225-8235.  8520,  8521 Instance  of  a   diseased  woman  not  on 

the  register,  so  that  she  could  not  be  taken  into  the  hospital,  8236,  8237. 

Details  relative  to  the  public  scandal  caused  by  ihe  manner  in  which  the  examinations 
are  conducted  at  the  examination  room  in  King-sueet,  the  process  being  clearly  visible 
to  passers  by;  personal  observation  by  witness  in  proof  of  this  statement,  8238-8276. 

Considerable  annoyance  and  abuse  experienced  by  witness  from  prostitutes  since  his 
first  examination  before  the  Co  mreitteo ;  statement  by  them  that  their  "inspector"  had 

told  them  all  about  his  evidence,  8278-8281.  8288-8290 Apprehension  by  witness  of 

personal  injury  on  account  of  the  resentment  against   him,   8278.    8200-8292 Failure 

of  an  attempt  by  wiiness  to  see  the  local  inspector  under  the  Contagior.s  Diseases  Act 
(Mr.  Bull),  on  the  furegoing  matter,  8282^8288. 

[Third  Examination.] — Belief  that  the  people  of  Woolwich  are  still  more  opposed  to 
the  Acts  than  when  witness  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Commission 
in  1871  ;  84.26-8429 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  oflScers   at  Woolwich,   or  at 

35'-  3X  least 
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least  the  pious  officers,  are  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  ;  question  as  to  the  number 
of  this  class,  8433-8458.  8609,  8610.  8698-8717. 

Opportunities  of  witness  for  knowing  all  the  prostitutes  on  the  register  as  well  as  ihe 
number  of  Ijrothelh  ;  belief  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Captain  Harris'' statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject,   8459-8463.   8509-8516.   8524-85'27.    8588-8592 Examination    as    to   witness' 

grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  vicious  men  in  Woolwich  has  much 
increased  under  the  Acts ;  conclusion  as  to  the  increased  visitation  of  the  brothels,  8464- 
8477-  8557-  8576-8596.  8604,  8605.  8636-8643.  8747-8752. 

Belief  that  not  only  has  the  local  demand  for  prostitutes  increased  but  thiit  the  supply 

has  also  increased,  S478-8481 Facility  in  women  now  getting- off  the  register,  though 

this  was  difficult  formerly,  8482-8484 Explanations  with  further  reference  to  a  certain 

district  placed  out  of  bounds  as  regards  the  military;  lesort  of  civilians  to  the  lirothels 
in  this  locality,  8485*-8487.  8670-8682.  8721-8731. 

Explanaticn  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  the  statement  that  he  had  seen  women  come 
out  of  the  examination  room  the  worse   for   drink,  8488-8504.    8565-8573.   8615-8617. 

8732-8734.  8753-8768 Further   information   relative  to  the  exposed  manner  in  which 

the  examinations  are  Ciinducted  at  the  room  in  Kin^-slreet ;  com|)laints  on-  the  subject 
by  the  residents  in  the  locality,  8505-8508.  8574-8576.  8687-8694.  8741-8746.  8794- 
8822. 

Considerable  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution  in  the  (own  since  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  brothels;  expediency  nevertheless  of  ])utting  down  these  places   as   much  as 

possible,  8509-8516.  8528-8536 Kind  action  of  the   police   as  a   rule  in  regard   to 

women  being  put  on  the  register,  &c.,  8517-8519.  8537-8541 Further  consideration 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  named  Rogers,  was  subjected  to 
exainination,  8520,  8521.  8772-8786. 

Behaviour  of  the   women   in   the  streets   further  adverted  to;  instances  of  indecent 

exposure,  though  solicitation  has  been  checked,  8542-8551.  8597-8599.   8611-8614 ■ 

Degrading  effect  of  the  system  under  the  Acts,  more  especially  of  the  periodical  examina- 
tions, 8552-8556. 

Further  evidence  as  to  soldiers  having  told  v\itness  that  they  thought  it  was  intended 
by  the  authorities  that  they  (the  soldiers")  should   visit  the  brothels,  8558,  8559.  8618- 

8635.  8769-8771 Limited  extent  to   which   the  examinations   have  a  deterrent  effect 

in  preventing  women  pursuini;  a  career  of  vice,  8560-8564. 

Large  decrease  in  the  numlier  of  brothels   since  1866  ;  that  is,  according  to   Captain 

Harris'  Returns,  8590-8592 Facility  allowed,   as   a  rule,  to  witness  in   visiting  the 

brothels,   8600-8603 Further  statement  as  to   witness   being  new  in  fear  of  bodily 

injury  sit  the  hands  of  the  women,  8606-8608. 

Opinion  ex|)iessed  by  the  Presbyterian  chaplain  at  Woolwich  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Acts   in  increasing  vice;  doubt  as  to    the  views  of  tlie  Chiircn  of  England  or  Roman 

Catholic  clergy,  8644-8662.   8735-8740 Extent  to  which  witness  lias  seen  policemen 

talking  to  brothel-keepers  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  8664-8G69. 

Limited  number  of  reclamations  further  adverted  to,  8683-8686 Further  reference 

to  the   statement  by  some  of  the  women  tiiat  the  inspector  had   told    them  of  witness' 

former  evidence   about  the  examinations,  8695-8697 Approval  of  an  experiment  in 

the  diiection  of  putting  down  prostitution  altogether,  8718-8720. 

Payment  of  witness  as  a  missionary  by  the  London  City  Mission  ;  extra  time  devoted 

by  him  to  the  proceedings  under  the  Contagious   Diseases  Acts,  8787-8793 Grounds 

upon  which  the  Acts  are  approved  by  the  registered  women,  8823-8826. 


Lane,  James  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  is  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  is  consulting  surgeon 
to  the  London  Lock  Hospital  ;  long  professional  connection  with  the  latter  institution, 
before  and  since  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  2319-2325. 

Opinion  that  there  is  but  one  venereal  [joison,  fi-om  which  both  inl"ecting  and  non- 
ini"eeting  sores  are  derived  ;  mention  of  several  high  authorities  in  favour  of  this  view, 
though  the  unity  or  duality  of  the  disease  is  really  an  open  question,  2326-2331.  2458- 

2460.  2727-2731 Grounds  for  concluding  that   the  question  of  unity  or  duality  has 

no  practical  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  Acts,  2332,  2333. 

Importance  of  soft  sores  being  carefully  treated,  as  they  may  produce  very  painful  and 

disabling  consequences  in    the  form  of  buboes,  &c.,  2334-2336.    2345-2347 Strong 

disapproval  of  the  term  "  dirt  sores  "  in  lieu  of  soft  sores,  2337,  2338. 

Conviction  that  it   is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  a  primary  sore  whether 

it  will  be  followed  by  secondary  disease,  2339,  2340.  2344 Decided  approval  of  the 

classification 
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classification  of  all  piimary  sores  under  one  head,  as   in  the  Army  Returns,  2341-2344 

Belief  that  by  earlv  treatment  of  hard  sores  with  mercury  secondary  symptoms  may 

be  prevented  altogether ;  confident  opinion  of  Dr.  Ricord  of  P;iris  to  this  effect,  2348- 
2352 Value  of  early  treatment  in  mitigating  the  effect  of  hnrd  sores,  where  constitu- 
tional symptoms  result,  2353-2356. 

Duration  of  secondary  syn/ptoms  for  from  one  to  two  ye^irs;  advantage  in  the  disease 

being-  treated   rather  than  allowed  to  wear   itself  out,  2357,  235S Information  as  to 

the   contugious   charatter  of  syphilis  or   secondary  symptoms,  2359-2362.  2379-2382. 

2389-2394 Imporiance  of  a  system  of  periodical  examination  in  order  that  indurated 

sores  in  wcmien  may  be  detected,  the  women  being  frequently  unaware  of  iheir  existence, 
2363-2366. 

Facility  by  means   of  the  specidum   of  discovering  an  indurated   sore   in   a   woman, 

2363-2370 Entire  dissent  from  cer;ain  evidence  as  to  secondary  symptoms  in  women 

escaping  detection  on  examination  in   five  cases  out   of  ten,   2367-237S.  2396,  2397. 

2404,   2405 Communication    of  the    digease   from  mother  to   child,   many  children 

dying  from  it,  2383-2388 Belief  that  mediate  contagion  is  possible  but  very  rare,  2395. 

Facility  in  detectins;  gonorrhoea  in  women  in  its  acute  form,  2398.    2409,  2410  

Similarity  between  gonorrlice.d  discharges  in  their  less  acute  firm,  and  the  morbid  dis- 
charges   of  a    virtuous  woman,    2399,    2400 Exceeding    improbability    of  a   really 

viriuous  married  woman  communicating  disease  of  the  gonoirhceal  character,  2400-2403. 
2406-2408. 

i\lore  incapacitating  effect,  for  the  time,  of  soft  sores  than  of  gonorrhoea,  and  of 
gonorrhoea  than  of  hard  sores,  2411-2417 Exceedingly  severe  ami  painlul  conse- 
quences of  gonorihcea,  such  as  swelled  testicles,  stricture,  &c.,  2412,  2413 Constitu- 
tional syphilis  is,  liowever,  the  most  severe  disease  of  all,  taking  all  its  after  consequences 
into  consideration.  2414-2416. 

Admission  to  the  Lock  Hospital  of  all  women  voluntarily  applying;  about  equal  pro- 
portion of  voluntary  patients  and  of  those  sent  under  the  Acts,  24 18-242 1 Much  more 

severe  state  of  the  disease  in  ihe  voluntary  patients  than  in  those  sent  under  the  com- 
pulsory  periodical   examinations;    expl.inaiion  on    this  point,   2422-2431 Statistics 

showing  the  much  longer  stay  in  hospital  of  the  voluntary  patients  than  of  the  Govern- 
mtnt  patients,  2432-2434. 

Considerable  per-centage  of  voluntary  patients  who  leave  the  J^ock  Hospital  uncured, 

and   in   a  contagious  condition,   2435-2437 Opportunity  given   to  the  Government 

patients  to  go  into  the  Lock  Asylum;  smaller  prop  iriion  of  these  than  of  the  voluntary 
patii-nts  who  avail  themselves  of  the  asylum,  2438-2442. 

Exceedingly  deplorable   condition   in  which  soldiers'  women   from  Aldershot  formerly 

came  to  the   Lock   Hi^spital,   through  Farnham  Union,  2443 C(mTplete  change   and 

gieat  improvement  effected  by  the  Act  and  the  periodical  examination  in  the  condition  and 
demeanour  of  the  woinen,  2444-2449. 

Considerable  number  of  diseased  women  who  enter  protected  districts   for  the   sake  of 

being  sent  to  hospital,  2450,   2451,  2456,  2457 Conclusion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 

the   voluntary   system   for  the   repression    of  venereal  disease;  objection   to   voluntary 

admission  to  hospital,  coupled  with  compulsory  detention  till  cure,  2452-2456 Witness 

is  in  fact  a  strong  advocate  of  periodical  examination  and  compulsory  detention,  2456. 

Rare  occurrence  of  secondary  disease  as   a    consequence   of  soft  sores;  this,  howe\er, 

is  less   rare   than   witness    formerly   supposed,  2461-2465.   2474,   2497 Disbelief  of 

■witness  in  the  mixed  sore,  as  opposed  t'l   the   theory   of  the  unity  of  the  disease,  2466- 

2471 Almost  invariable  result  of  secondary  disease  from  a  hard  sore,  though  witness 

has  prevented  such  result  by  treatment  with  mercury,  2472,  2473.  2475-2478. 

Impoitanceof  the  difference   between   a  harti   and   a  soft  sore   so .  far  as  secondary 

disease  is  concerned,  2479-2482 Modification  feasible  in  the  Annual  Returns  for  the 

Army,  though  not  in  the  weekly  returns,  as  regards  classification  between  hard  and  soft 

sores,  2483-24S8 Necessity  of  a  lapse  of  at  least  two  months  before  it  can  be  declared 

with  any  certainty  whether  a  sore  will  or  will  not  be  followed  by  secondary  disease, 
2489-2497. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  majority  of  the  women  contract  syphilis  at  an  early 
period  of  their  career,  but  that  they  very  larely  become   syphilised  a  second   time,  2498- 

2524 Larger  proportion  doubtless  of  the  cases  of  soft  sores  than  of  hard  sores  treated 

under  the  Acts,  2510-2524 Facility  of  discovering  the  presence  of  secondary  disease 

in  a  large  number  of  cases,  irrespectively  of  the  local  examination,  2525-2528. 

Examination   as   to   witness'  grounds   for  concluding   that  mediate  contagion  is  not  a 

serious  danger,  2529-2546 Explanation  that  the   London  Lock    Hospital  is  certified 

under  the  Acts,   the  only  Government  patients  now  received    being   from    Woolwich, 

Greenwich,   and    Dcptford,  2547,   2548.  2805 Further  explanation  as  to   the  more 

severe  character  of  the  cases  on  the  voluntary  than  on  the  Government  side  of  the 
hospital;  statistics  hereon,  2549-2577. 
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Fmtlier  statement  as  to  a  considerable   per-centage  of  the   voluntary   patients  leavin<^ 

the  Lock  Hospital  before  they  are  cured,  -2578-2583 Giounds  for  concluding  (ha!,  the 

Acts  do  not  drive  women  out  of  tlie  districts  to  any  considerable  extent,  2584-'2592 

Instance  ol  tlie  vaUie  of  the   Acis  in  diminishing  the   amount,   of  disease   in  protected 
districts,  2593-25(.j6. 

Doubt  further  expressed  as  to  tlie  provision  of  voluntary  hospitals  being  of  much  use 
in  suppressing  disease  anions;  the  women,  as  they  would  not  come  in  soon  enough  nor  stay 
lono  enouo-h,  '25g7-26-28— — Entue  change  of  the  opinion  held  by  witness  before  the 
Acts  were  passed,  that  Lock  hospitals  would  do  far  more  good  than  police  regulations, 
2602-2604. 

Prevalence  of  syphilis  chiefly  in  the   !ari»e  centres   of  population,  irrespectively  of  the 

operation  of  the  Acts,  2629-2632 Explanation  with   furiher   reference   to  the  larger 

proportion  of  reclamations  of  voluntary  than  of  compulsory  patients  in  the  London  Lock 

Hospital,  2633-2638 Tendency  of  the  Acts  to  diminish  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 

protected  districts,  there  being  fewer  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  men  lor  practising  fornica- 
tion, 2639-2648. 

Opinion  that  the  disease   generally  has  become  mitigated   by   treatment,  and  is  less 

severe  than  in  former  years,  2648,  2649 Information  as  to   the   contagious   character 

.    of  constitutional  syphilis  or  secondary  discharges  ;  still  more  contagious  chai-acter  of  soft 
sores,  2650-2656. 

Eoom  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital  for  about  180  patients  altogether,  loo  beds  being, 
however,  vacant  through  want  of  funds,  2657-2665.  2806 Very  limited  accommoda- 
tion ior  the  disease  in  other  hospitals  in  London,  besides  the  Lock  H>,>spitai,  2666 
Considerable  number  of  gonorrhoea!  cases  on  the  Government  side  of  ihe  hospi- 
tal ;  very  inadequate  accommodation  available  for  syphilis  geneiMlly  in  London,  2667- 
2671. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  hard  and  soft  chancres  constitute  but 
one  disease ;  statement  hereon  as  to  its  being  now  ascertained  that  syphilis  can  be  com- 
municated by  contagion,  2672-2679.  2700-2710.  2713,2714 Evidence    with  further 

reference  to  the  identity  of  gonorrhcea  with  spontaneous  discharges  in  women,  witness 
submitting  that  there  is  not  any  specific  contagion  in  gonorrhcea,  2680-2699.  2711,2712 

Much  less  serious  character  of  gonorrhoea,   as  regards  subsequent  complications,  in 

women  than  in  men,  2685-2692.2711,  0712. 

Further  refeierice  to  the   huge  amount  of  syphilis  among   children  and   in   the  civil 

population,  2715-2718 Extent  of  witness'    professional   experience   furiher  adverted 

to;    previous  medical  exiimination,  to  which  Government  patients  under  his  charge  had 

been  subjected,  2719-2726 Value  of  the    Acts   with   leference  to  all  prmiary  sores, 

witness  further  submitting  that  soft  sores  aie  not  to  be  confounded  wifh  ordinary  dirt 
sores,  2732-2743.  2798-2801. 

Importance  of  cUunliness  as  a  check  upon  disease  being  contracted,  2741-2743 

Difficulty  in  having  e.\aminaiions  more  frequently  than  once  a  fortnight,  2744-2746 

Explanation  thai  the  occtinence,  not  infrequently,  of  secondary  disease  as  a  result  of 
non-indurated  sores  lends  to  increase  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  disease, 
2747-2752. 

Dissent  (rom  certain  views  of  Mr.  Lee  as  to  the  duality  of  the  disease,  and   as   to  the 

inferences  drawn  by  him  from  inoculation  experiments,  2753-2755 Great  fluctuation 

in  the  relative  proportion  of  hard  and  soft  sores;  illustration  in   Paris,  2756,   2757 

Further  opinion  that  secondaries  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  treatment,  and  that  even 
■without  treatment  by  mercury  hard  sores  do  not  inevitably  lead  to  secondaries,  2758, 
2759- 

Liability  of  women  to  communicate  infecting  sores,  though  hard  sores  are  less  commoa 

and  less  "ell   marked   than   in   men,  2760-2764 Concurrence  in   Mr.    Lee's   opinion 

that  syphilis  in  a  woman  may  almost  always  be  detected  by  careful  examination  all  over, 

o^5/^_oyyg Belief  further  expressed  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existenc  e  of  mixed 

chancres,  2774-2777 Exception  further  taken   to  the   theory  as  to  the  operation  of 

mediate  contagion,  2778-2782. 

Exceedingly  injurious  consiqucnces  of  constitiitional  syphilis  in  different  ways, 
although  individual  cases  ate  less  severe   than   foimeily,  owing  to   improved  treatment, 

2783-27^7 Frequent  instances   of    women    being   diseased    for  some  time   without 

knowing    it  ;    unless  seriously   diseased  they   do   not  enter  voluntary  hospitals,   2789, 

2790.   2809 Spread   of  disease  if  winnen  might  leave  hospital  before  they  are  cured, 

2791. 

Statement  as  to  women  leaving  protected  districts  not  only  in  order  to   practise   their 

calliuii  elsewhere,  but  in  consequence  of  their  giving  up   the    profession,  2792-2796 

Production  of  a  soft  sore  if  u  hard  sore  be  inoculated  in  a  subject  who  had  already  had 

syphilis,  2797 Difference  only  in  degree  of  acuteness  between  gonorrhoeal  discharge 

and  that  produced  by  leucorrhoca,  2802-2804. 
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Estimate  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  voluntary  patients  in  the  Lock  Hospital  as  leaving  in  a 

stale  in  which  they  can  communicate   disease,   2807,   2808 Further   statement  lis  to 

the  bt^neficial  effect  of  habits  of  ablution;  that  is,  as  regards  both  forms  of  sores,  2S10- 
2816. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  certain  statistics  supplied  from  the  London  Lock 
Hospital  for  the  intbrniation  of  the  present  Coumiittee;  reliability  of  these,  which  were 
prepared  by  tin;  rcfiilent  medical  officer,  2817—2824. 

Further  ex|jlanation  as  to  tlie  Government  patients  in  the  hospital  havino-  been 
examined  before  they  <  ame  under  witness'  cliarge,  this  not  applying,  however,  to  the 
voluntary  patients;  examination  of  the  former  classes  before  they  leave  the  hospital 
2825-2830. 

Large  Stations.      Woise  condition  formerly  of  the  large  than  the  small  stations,  the  fbrraer? 
however,  having  l>eeii  more  rapidly  impiovod,  Nevins  2975. 

See  also  Aldershot.  Chatham.  Dublin.  Plymouth  and  Devonport  District, 

Laicson,  Inspector  General,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanations  in  connection  with 
certain  returns  of  venereal   disease  for  the   whole   home  army,   distinguishing   between 

stations  under  the  Acts  and  stations  not  under  ihe  Acts,  1253-12.59 Inaccuiiicy  in  a 

return  for  18(53  ''^  "hich  the  number  of  primary  vincreal  sores  is  stated  as  8,774  instead 
of  8, 174;  belief  that  600  more  cases  should    have   been   comprised   under   the   head   of 

"  Gonorrhoea  et  sequelae,"  125Q-1266 Steps  taken  by  witness  in  order   to  show   the 

amount  of  gonorrhoea,  apart  from  sequelas  at  the  several  stations  in  1879;   1267. 

Return  submitted,  and  explanations  thereon,  relative  lo  tiie  admissions  for  primary 
venereal  sores  and  gonorrhcea  at  all  the  protected  and  all  the  unprotected  stations,  1268- 
1275 Statement  in  defence  of  the  plan  ofgr.upaig  all  primary  sores  together;  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  frequently  necessary  before  it  can  be  known  that  a  primary  sore  is 

followed  by  secondary  sym()toins.  1275-1277 Practicability  of  greatly  mitigating  the 

disease  by  proper  treatment  of  primary  syphilis,  so  that  in  some  cases  secondary  symptoms 
do  not  appear,  1278-1282. 

Expediency  of  taking  a  period  of  six  years  or  so   in   order   to   test   the   effect   of  the 

Contagious    Diseases    Acts,    1283.    1290-1293 Evidence  as  to  the   large  decrease  in 

the  per-centage  of  primary  sores  in  the  protected  stations  in  three  periods  of  six  years 
eacli  between  i860  and  1878,  as  compared  with  the  small  decrease  for  the  same  periods 
at  unprotected  stations;  statistics  hereon,  1284-1305.  1319-1321.  1343-1359 Impor- 
tant effei  t  in  1873  of  tlie  order  as  to  stoppage  of  pay  whilst  in  hospital  upon  the  number 
of  admissions  fur  primary  sores  and  gonorrhoea,  1287,  1288.  1312-1320. 

Selection  in  tiie  first  instance  of  the  worst  stations  for  protection  as  regards  gonorrhoea, 

&c.,  1306-1308.  1327-1329 Larger  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  admissions  for  gonorrhoea 

in  the  piotectrd  than  in  the  unprotected  stations  in  the  three  periods  of  six   years  each 

from  i860  to  1878;   1309-1318 Conclusion  that   the  much   larger  reduction  in  the 

ratio  of  primary  sores  in  protected  than  in  iin|jrotected  stations  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  1319-1329. 

Increase  rather  than  decrease  of  the   disease  among  the  civil   population  generally, 

1322,1323 Effect  of  improved   habits  of  alilulion   equally    at  unprotected  stations  as 

at  those  under  the  Acts,  1324,  1325.  1395,  1396 Explanation  that  witness  has  never 

made  a  comparison  betueen  sucli  large  towns  as  JNlanchester  or  Liverpool  and  the 
camps;  comparison  made  between  different  periods  at  Mancliester,  1326. 

Data  for  the  conciu-ion  that  there  is  on  the  average  of  years  a  pretty  fixed  proportion 
between  primary  sores  and  .-econdary  symjjtoms,  the  former  being  followed  by  the  latter 
in  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  1330.  1^)38-) 467.  1485-1505 Considera- 
tion of  the  rttuins  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  in 
different  periods  in  protected  as  compared  with  unprotected  stations;  important  reduction 
in  the  former  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  1330-1342. 

Large  number  of  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  these  embracing  towns  of  evtrv  variety, 

1360-1363 Small    ratio    of     admissions    for     primary    venereal    disease    at    some 

unsubjectcd     stations   as    compartd    with   others,    1364-1367 Selection    of  fourteen 

unsubjected  stations  for  purposes  of  comparison  as  having  above  500  men  each,  1368. 

Examination  relative  to  certain  statistics  and  calculations  submitted  by  Dr.  Nevins  to 
the  effect,  that  the  Acts   have  done  nothing  towards  reducing  the  disease;  inaccuracies 

upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded,  1368  et  seq. Explanations  in  connection  with 

diagram,  showing  the  effect  of  the  Act  in  producing  a  marked  decrease  of  primary  sores 
in  protected  as  compared  with  unprotected  stations;  fallacies  involved  in  a  diagram 
prepared  by  Dr.  Nevms,  1384  et  seq. 

Further  statement  as  to  any  decrease  of  disease  owing  to  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  impiovements  in  the  social  condition  of  the  soldier,  applying  equally  to 
unprotected  and  protected  stations,  1387.  1395-1408 Fallacy  in   Dr.  Kevins'  returns 
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throiio-li  liis  not  taking  into  account  llie  amount  of  disease  in  ihe  years  before  the  AlcIs  at 
protected  and  unprotected  stations,  respectively  ;   particulars  hereon,  the  former  showing 

a   hirge   reduction  under  the  Acts,  1410-1433 Correction   necessary  in  Dr.   Nevins' 

calculations,  as  regards  gonorrhoea,  as  well  as  primary  sores,  1410.  1427. 

Large  reduction  of  primary  sores  in  1870-73,  as  compared  with  1861-66,  before  the 
Acts  came    into    operation  ;   instances   at    Chatham,    Siieerness,    ShornclifFe,    and    other 

stations,  1410-I43I' Preparation  of  witness' figures  and  calculations  on  the  foregoing 

point  from  the  returns  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  1414-1418.  1434-1437. 

Consideration  of  a  certain  return  submitted  by  Sir  William  Mure,  relative  to  secondary 
syphilis,  and  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  primary  sores;  confirmation  of  former  statement 

that  tie  [/rnpoition  is  about  one  in  three,  1438-1446 Fluctuation  Irom  year  to  year 

in  tile  total  amount  o(  primary  sores  (including  those  not  syphihtic),  the  average  ratio 
of  secondary  syphilis  remaining  at  about  one-third  of  tiie  whole  tmmber  of  cases,  '447"" 
1468. 

Consideration  of  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  relative  to  the  deaths  from  syj^hilis 
in    the    civil  population  ;    fluctuations   from  year   to  year,  this  corres|)onding  with   the 

fluctuation  in  the  disease  in  unsubjected  military  stations,  1469-1484 Increase  ratlier 

than  decrease  in  the  amount  of  syphilis  among   the   population  generally;  difficulty  in 

accounting   for  the  fluctuation  in   different  years,  1471-1475 General  belief  in  the 

medical  profession  that  many  deaths  atributable  to  syjihilis  are  put  down  to  other  causes, 
1476,1477- 

Statement  showing  that  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  to  primary  cases  increased  con- 
siderably at  both  protected  and  unprotected  stations  after  tlie  issue  of  the  oriler  as  to 
■stoppage  of  pay  vihilst  in   hospital;  explanations  hereon  in  reference  to  the    proportion 

of  secondary  syphilis  calculable  at  any  station,   1485-1497.1501 Conclusion   further 

expressed  that  at  protected  stations  secondary  syphilis  has  decidedly  decreased,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Acts,  1491-1503. 

impracticabihtv  of  separating  primary  venereal   sores  into  two  classes,  syphilitic  and 

non-syphilitic,    1497-1500 Large  decrease   in   the   per-centage   of  primary  sores    at 

different  peiiods  since  i860,  there  having  been  doubiless  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
secondary  symptoms,  1501-1507. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  certain  returns  showing  the  loss  of  service  tlirough 
venereal  disease  at  difi'erent  periods  at  protected  and  unprotected  stations  respectively  ; 
decided  benefits  fn  m  the  Acts  on  this  score,  as  regards  the  eflficiency  of  the  army,  1508- 

1530 Importance  of  duly  allowing   for  the  fact  that  the  statioiis  to  which  the  Acts 

were  applied  were  previously  exposed  to  a  greater  incidence  of  disease  than  oilier  stations, 

1524-15-28 Retluced  incidence  of  ihe  disease   over  the   country,    between   1870   and 

1873;   15295  1530. 

[Second  Examination.] — Return  submitted,  showing  the  frequency  of  primary  sores 
and  gonorrhoea  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  from  1861  to  1866;  1531 Explana- 
tions in  connection  with  tables  showing  the  admissions  for  secondary  syphilis  from  i860 
to  1878  at  all  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  stations  not  under  the  Acts;  great 
decrease  in  the  former  case,  whilst  the  ratio  at  unsubjected  stations  has  continued 
virtually  the  same,  1531-1568. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  all  cases  treated  for  secondary  syphilis  are  included  in 
the  returns  of  admissions  ;  two  distinct  cases  in  the  hos])ital  books  where  a  man  admitted 

for   primaiy    sores   is    subsequently   treated   for   secondary  symptoms,    1533-1565 

Fuither  information  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  primary  and 
secondary  cases,  a  former  return  submitted  by  witness  having  an  element  of  error  in  it ; 
accuracy,  however,  of  the  calculation  that  for  the  period  from  i860  to  1878,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  was  one  in  three,  1568-1589. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  syphilis  in  different  groups  of  districts 
of  the  Registrar  General  ;  decrease  in  countries  where  stations  under  the  Acts  are 
situated,  whilst  there  has  been   a  considerable   increase   in   other  counties,  1592-1600. 

1606,  1607 Decrease  since   1865-69  in   the  ratio  of  deaths  from  syphilis  in  London, 

1593 Further  statement  as  to  syphilis  being  the  real  esuse  of  many   deaths  put  down 

to  other  diseases,  1600-1605. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanation  that  a  certain  Paper  prepared  in  the  Army  Medical 
Office  was  transmitted  by  Sir  William  Muir  to  the  Member  for  Reading  in  August  1879; 

1609-1616 Comment  upon  a  statement  by  Professor    Henry   Lee  as    to   the  feeling 

which  induced  army  surgeons  to  view  the  Acts  with  favour,  1617-1620. 

Defence  of  the  classification  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  though 
objected  to  by  such  authorities   as    Professor  Lee  and    Doctors  Drysdale  and  Aitken, 

1621-1630 Examination  with  reference  to  the  statistics  of  disease  in  the  three  periods 

of  six  years  each  since  1861,  witness  making  full  allowance  for  the  fact  that  London  and 
Windsor  are  not  under  the  Acts,  1631  et  seq. 

Consideration 
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Consideration  of  the  relative  reduction  in  the  udinissions  fer  primary  sores  in  subjected 
and  in   unsubjected  stations   i'rom   1B60  to    iS'dG;  partial  effect  in  the  former  stations 

through  tlie  application  of  the  Act  of  1864  ;   1653-1701 Admission  as  to  the  smaller 

average  of  primary  sores  in  unprotected  than  in  protected  stations  in  the  year  1866  ;    1669- 

1680 Great  fluctuation  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease,  witness  maintaining  that  but 

fur  tb.e  Acis  there  would  have  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  am.ount  of  disease  in  the 
subjected  stations,  1681  —  1701. 

Consideration  of  the  statistics  of  gonorrhoea,  as  affected  by  Lord  Cardwell's  Order; 
lower  average  in  subjected  tlian  in  unsubjected  stations  till  the   issue  of  the  Order,  after 

which  the  average  in  the  former  was  slightly  higher,  1702-1715 Examination  upon  a 

Table,  suhmitted  by  witness,  showing-  the  relative  reduction  as  regards  secondary  sypiiilis 
in  subjected  and  in  unsubjected  siations  for  different  periods  since  i860;  correction  to 
which  ihese  8taii-.tics  are  liable  in  respect  of  imported  cases  through  removal  of  regiments 
from  one  station  to  another,  1716  et  seq. 

More  rapid  diminution  in  the  admissions  for  secondary  syphilis  than  in  the  constantly 
sick  cases  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  stations;  dissent  from  the  inference  that  this 

proves  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  secondaries  in  the  former  stations,  1772  et  seq. 

Special  importance  of  luUy  allowing  for  imported  cases  in  considering  the  returns  of 
disease  in  the  different  districts,  1775-1796.  1819-1821. 

Correction  of  Table  submitted  by  witness  on  a  former  occasion  as  to  the  ratio  of 
secondary  to  primary  cases  in  the  two  classes  of  stations;  average  of  36  per  cent,  in  pro- 
tected and  of  33  per  cent,  in   unprotected    stations,    1796-1805 Tendency   of  witness 

to  admit  the  duality  of  syphilitic  sore-',  1799-1802. 

Examination  as  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  secondaries  to  primaries  in  the  two 
classes  of  stations  previously  to  Lord  Cardwell's  Order,  and  as  to  the  larger  increase  after 

the  Older  in   subjected    than   in   unsubjected  stations,    1806-1842 Inaccuracies  in  a 

certain  table  of  Mr.  Lelevie  as  to  the  ratio  of  admissions  for  secondaries  in  protected  and 
in  unprotected  stations,  1822-1828.  1838,  1839.  '982-1985. 

Further  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  as  regards  their  effect 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  consideration  of  statistics  on  this  point,  witness  main- 
taining his   former    views   on    the   subject,    1843-1899 Decreasim:    incidence   of  the 

disease  previous  to  the  application  ol  the  Acts  ;   full   allowance  made  for  this  in  witness' 

calculations,  1875-1879 Question  considered  whether  in  the  subjected  stations  there 

are  not  better  hospital  arrangements  and  sanitary  appliances  ihaii  in  unprotected  stations, 
and  whether  the  Acts  are  not  crediied  with  some  of  the  benefits  due  to  the  former 
influences,  1880-1899. 

System  of  examination  of  the  men  on  reaching  an  unprotected  from  a  protected  station, 
but  not  r/ce  versa;  all  cases  discovered  are  debited  to  the  subjected  station,  1900-1909 
Practice  as  to  examination  when  men  goon  furlough,  1910 Periodical  examina- 
tion in  the  Foot  Guardr,  but  not  in   the  army   generally   since    1859;    '9i'-'9H-    '9^^ 

Limited  benefit  attached  by   witness  to   the   periodical  examinations;  doubt   as  to 

their  discontinuance  having  led  to  much  concealment  of  disease,  1915-1920. 

Further  consideratioii  of  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  with  respect  to  deaths  from 
syphilis,  as  tending  to  prove  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts  ;  advantage  of  additional 

particulars  being  obtained  from  this  souice,  1922-1949 Considerable  labour  involved 

ill  preparing  a  return  showing  the  progress  and  duration  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  in 
the  subjected  siations  and  in  an  equal  number  of  unprotebted  stations,  1950-1959. 

Explanation  as  to  the  data  upon  which  Sir  William  Muir's  figures  and  statistics  are 
based,  and  the  degree  of  coincidence  between    his  returns   and    the  figures   submitted  to 

the  Committee  by  witness,  1960-1985 Witness  repeats  that  he  is  disposed  to  concur 

in  the  evidence  as  to  the  duality  of  venereal  disease,  but  believes  that  by  adequate 
treatment  of  true  primary  sores  a  certain  number  of  secondary  cases  may  be  prevented, 
1986-1996.  2013-2015. 

Similar  hospital  treatment  in  protected  and  unprotected  stations,  1997 Explana- 
tion as  regards  the  larger  ratio  of  secondaries  to  primaries  in   protected   than   unprotected 

stations,  that  this  is  mainly  due  to   the   effect  of  transfers,    1998-2013 Statement  in 

regard  to  the  detection  of  primary  soies  on  transfer  to  protected  frotn  unprotected  stations, 
that  these  sores  heal  in  a  very  short  time,  excluding  the  ratio  of  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  which  develope  into  secondary  syphilis ;  average  of  about  twenty  eight  days  as 
the  duration  of  the  two  classes  of  sores,  2015-2026. 

[Fourth  Examination. 3 — Explanation  in  connection  with  a  certain  return,  that  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  at  Windsor,  as  being  under 
tlie  Acts,  2027 — — Further  time  required  for  completing  a  return  on  the  subject  of 
gonorrhoeal  sequelae,  2028. 

Discretion  left  to  the  army  surgeons  as  to   their  treatment   of  the   different  kinds   of 

venereal  disease;  local  remedies  usually  applied  to  primary  sores,   2029-2033 Lapse 

probably  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  a  primary  sore,  if  not  treated,  would  heal,  2034- 

531.  3x4  2036 
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2036 Examination  wiili  fuitluT  reference  tn  tlie  larger  ratio  of  secondary  symptoms 

ill  protecied  ihaii  in  unprolecfed  districts,  ilie  several  causes  to  which  owing,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act-:,  -2037  et  seq. 

Effect  uf  the  examination  on  mtering  protected  districts  in  increasino;  the  proportion 
of  primary  cases  as  compared  with  secondaries;  effect  on  the  other  hunl  of  the  absence 
of  examination  on  transfer  from  a  protected  to  an  unprotected  d  strict,  2040-2076.  2132- 

<2,\AA Average  of  about  six  months  as  the  period  between  tlie  contraction  of  primaries 

and  the  appearance  of  secondaries,   2068.   2080 Very   slight  extent   to   which   the 

system  of  phort  service  reduces  the   proportion  of  secondary  syphilis,   2077-2093 

Several  forms  of  disease  classed  as  gonorrrhoeal  sequelaB,  2094-2097. 

Explanation  that  in  the  selection  of  fourteen  unsubjected  stations  for  comparison  with 
fourteen  subjected  stations,  the  foimer  were  selected  as  containing  not  less  than  500  men 

each   2008-2102 Decrease  of  disease  at  different  periods  before  and  since  the  Acts,  as 

affected  by  the  general  incidence  of  the  disease  throughout  the  country,  and  irrespectively 

of  the  Acts  altogether,  2103-21 14 Reference  to  certain  discrepancies  in  the  comparison 

between  subjected  and  non-subjected  stations  as  probably  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
larue  migration  of  prostitutes  from  one  class  of  stations  to  the  other,  2115-21,22.  2158. 

Respect  in  which  there  was  not  an  equality  of  conditions  between  the  two  classes  of 
stations  dealt  with  in  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the  Acts ;  prevalence  of  an  increased 

amount  of  disease  at  the  large  stations  selected    for  protection,  2123-2131 Fairness 

in  comparing  Manchester  with   itself  at  different  periods,   2129,   2130 Very  small 

extent  to  which  the  amount  of  disease  in  unprotected  stations  or  large  towns  is  affected 
by  the  fact  that  ihe  men,  though  diseased,  are  free  to  go  about  and  help  to  propagate 
disease,  2138-2144. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  depend  upon  a  comparison  between  the  two  sets  of 

stations  in  order  to  show  the  working  of  the  Acts,  2145-2163 Effect  doubtless  of  the 

compulsory  treatment  and  the  hospital  accommodation  in  subjected  stations  in  diminish- 
ing the  disease  as  compared  with  unsubjected  stations,  2149-2155 Various  explana- 
tions necessary  in  order  to  account  for  discrepancies  between  different  stations  as  to  the 
amount  of  disease  at  different  times,  the  disease  having  been  occasionally  higher  at  some 
of  the  subjected  than  at  soaie  of  the  unsubjected  stations,  2159  et  seq. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  higher  per-centage  of  secondary  syphilis  or  primary 
sores  in  subjected  than  in  unsubjected  siations,  the  primary  sores  being  at  the  same  time 
much  less  numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  importance  of  taking  into  account 

the  transfers  from  one  set  of  stations  to  the  other,  2181-2214.  2223-2233 Former 

diminution  of  the  disease  irrespectively  not  only  of  the  Acts  but  of  improved   habits  of 

ablution,  2215,  2216.  2234-2238 Less  effect  of  the  Acts  in  the  case   of  gonorrhoea 

than  of  syphilis,  2217-2220 Inability  of  witness,  without  inquiry,  to  speak   as   to  tlie 

increase  of  disease  among  registered  women,  2221. 

Further  reference  to  the  selection  of  stations  for  protection  as  having  applied    to  those 

which  had   a   larger  incidence   of  disease   than  other   stations,  2231,  2232 Rise  and 

fall  of  the  disease  at  different  periods  throughout  the  country  further  adverted  to  in 
connection  with  the  Registrar  General's  Returns;  inference  as  to  tiie  necessity  of  taking 
an  average  of  years  in  order  to  show  the  working  of  the  Acts,  2234-2252. 

Statement  as  10  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  not  having  applied  to  secondary  spphilis  ;   hence 

the  increased  proportion  of  secondaries  alter  the  issue  of  the  Order,  2253.  2258,  2259 

Equal   if  not   greater  effect   of  the    Order   in  unprotected  as  compared  with  protected 

stations  in  reducing  the  apparent  amount  of  primary  disease,  2254-2257 Few  stations 

to  which  the  Act  of  18O4  was  applied  ;  very  limited  powers  under  the  Act,  2260-2262. 

Different  periods  of  development  of  primarry  sores;  frequent   appearance    of  local 

non-infecting  sores  in   two  or  three  days,  2264 Tendency   of  witness  to   adopt  the 

dualistic  theorv  of  the  disease,  this  question  however  not  affecting  the  facts  and  figures 

adduced  by   witness  before   the    Committee,  2265.   2300,    2301  Expediency   of  any 

comparison  between  different  sets  of  stations  comprising  all  the  stations  under  the  Acts 

and  all  the  unprotected  stations,  2266-2269 Orounds  for  defending  the  nomenclature 

in  the  Army  Returns  as  regards  syphilis;  obstacles  to  a  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  sores,  2270-2284. 

Decided  dissent  from  Mr.  Lee  as  to  soft  sores  not  being  of  much  importance;  serious 

effect  in  incapacitating  men  from  duty,  2285-2291 Exception   taken    to    the  term 

"dirt  sores,"  as  used  by  Dr.  Nevins,  2292-2295 Further  statement  as   to  the  proper 

mode  of  calculating  the  saving  of  service  under  the  Acts,  2298,  2299. 

Comparatively  small  number  of  primary  sores  delected  upon  the  arrival  of  a  new- 
regiment   at  a  protected   station,  2302-2304 Effect   of  the   short   service  system  in 

increasing  the  amount  of  primary  disease  in  the  Army,  younger  men  being  more  apt  than 

older  men  to   caich  disease,  2306-231 1 Small  ratio  of  soldiers  to   civilians  in  large 

towns  ;  very  little  propagation  of  disease  by  the  former  on  coming  from  protected  stations, 
2312-2314. 

Immigration 
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Immigration  of  diseased  women   from  unprotected  to   protected  stations    in   order  to 

obtain  treatment,   2315,  2316 Important   object   of  the  Acts  in  providing   hospital 

accommodation  for  women,  enforced  treatment  having  been  eventually  found  nectssiiry, 
2317,2318, 

[Fifth  Examination.] — Explanation  in  connection  with  certain  returns  and  statistics  as 
to  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis;  allowance  made  where  the  admissions  of  force  to  any 
stations  are  only  for  a  limited  period,  3054-3071. 

Lawson,  Inspector   General.     I'apers  sulnnitted   to  the   Comniittte    by   Inspector  General 
Lawson  in  elucidation  of  his  evidence  on  various  points,  App.  445-447.  450-455.  462. 

Lee,  Professor  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Professional   appointments    held    by 
witness;  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  venereal  disease,  and   has  written  books  on  the 

subject,    761-771 He    has   carefully   considered    the  operation  of    the   Contagious 

Diseases  Acts,  772-775. 

Foundation  of  the  Acts  upon  the  belief,  held  at  the  time,  that  a  surgeon  could  tell  by 

inspection   whether   a   patient   was  infectious  or  not,   776 'Theory  universally  held, 

when  the  Acts  were   introduced,   that   real   syphilis   could    only  be  communicated    by 

contact  with  the  secretion  of  a  primary  sore;   ihis  theory  is  no  longer  held,  777-780 

Almost  universal  opinion  of  medical  authorities  at  the  present  lime  that  syphilis  may  be 
communicated  bv  the  secretion  ot  persons  who  have  long  passed  the  stage  of  primary 
syphilis,  780-782. 

Amended    classification    proposed   for   veneieal    disease,   the  first    division   beino-  for 
gonorrhoea,  which  is  a   discharge  from  the  urethra,  the   second    tor  local  sores,  which 

never  inlect  the   constitution,  and   the   ihird  for  true  sypliilis,  783 Invariable  effect 

upon   the  constitution  when  there  is  a   primary  syphilitic  sore,  save   that  this   may   be 

modified  by  proper  medical  treatment,  783-7S5 Description  of  the  characteristics  of 

the  local  or  suppurating  sore  ;  facility  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  true  syphilitic  sore, 
786-791.  802-808. 

Explanations  in   connection  with  the   origin  and    symptoms  of  the  primary  syphilitic 
sore  ;  this  may  arise  at  tuiy  part  of  the  body  where  there  has  been  contagion,  and  is  not 

confined  to  the  generative  organs,  792-808 Speedy  cure   by  means  ot  cleanliness  in 

the  case  of  the  n(m-syphilitic  sore,  whilst  it  does  not,  save  in  complicated  cases,  incapaci- 
tate  from  ordinary  avocations,   809-814.    981,    982.    1161-1163 Reference    to   true 

syphilis  as  a  blood  disease  which,  if  not  cured,  may  last  lor  a  life  time,  815-817. 

Practicability  of  curing  primary  syphilis,  so   that  secondary  symptoms  may  not  neces- 
sarily result,  818-825 Effect  of  true  syphilis  upon  the  constitution,  whilst  it  may  be 

communicated  to  the  patient's  chiklren,  826,  827 Information  relative  to  the  inocu- 
lation of  syphilis;  respects  in  which  analogous   to   the  inoculation  by  the  vaccine  virus, 

828,   829 The  syphilitic   chancre   and   the   local  venereal  sore  are   entirely  distinct 

diseases,  830,  831.  842-844. 

Twofold  character  of  mixed  sores,   there   being  two   distinct  chancres,  832-835.  845, 

846 Almost  universal  opinion  of  medical   authorities    that  the  dualistic  theory  is  the 

correct  one,  836-841.    987-992.    1000-1002 Inevitable  result  of  primary  syphilis,  if 

not  influenced  by  treatment,  that  secondary  symptoms  follow,  847-849. 

Great  importance  of  early  detection  of  piimai'y  syphilis  in  soldiers,  850-853 State- 
ment as  to  the  soft  sores  rather  than  syphilis    benig  more  frequently  found  in  soldiers' 

women  under   the  Contagious  Diseases   Acts,  854- -859 Strong  disapproval   of  the 

classification  adopted  in  the  Army  Returns  as  to  venereal  disease,    860,  861.  865.  1000- 

1004 Great  decrease  generally  in   the   proportion  of  local   sores  as  compared  with 

syphilitic  sores,  irrespectively  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  862-864.  943-945. 

Belief  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  local  sores  could,  by  careful  examination,  be 
distinguished  from  primary  syphilis,  with  a  view  to  an  amended  classification  in  the  Army 

Reports,  866-872.  890-892 Expediency  of  any  benefit  from  the  Acts  referring  firstly 

to  true  syphilis,  and   secondly  to  gonorrhoea,  local   sores  being  the  least  in  importance  as 

regards    trcament,    873-879 Grounds    for   tlie   conclusion    that  there    has   been  no 

decrease  of  primary  syphilis  in  the  army,  but  only  of  local  and  non-venereal  sores, 
8S0-888. 

Chief  causes,  irrespectively    of  the  Acts,  which    account  for  the   reduction   of  non- 
syphilitic  sores  in  the  army,   888,  889.  893-895 Statement  as  to  the  Contagious 

Diseases  Acts  in  Paris  having  been  abolished,  888.   941,  942 Unfairness,  as  regards 

gonorrhoea,  of  comparing  subjected   stations  with  unsubjected   stations  and  large  towns, 

896-901 Belief  that  at  Portsmouth  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  are  as  prevalent  as  ever, 

902,  903 Instance  at  Portsmouth  of  a  woman  sent  out  from  hospital  as  non- 
infectious who  infected  eight  men  straight  off",  903.  951-953.  1053-1065.  1 106-1108. 
1216-1218. 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  detecting   by  examination   whether  women    are 

infectious  or   not,  903-922.    951-953 Difficulty  in  distinguishing   gonorrhoea  from 

351'  3  Y  leucorrhoea, 
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leuconhcea,  907-910 Failure  of  the  Acts  in  respect  of  mediate  contagion,  923-929. 

1124 111  success  of  the  Acts  owing  largely  to  their  being  confined  to  one  sex,  and  to 

a   portion  only  of  the  women    with  whom  the  soldiers   have   intercourse.  930-936 

False  sense  of  security  given  by  the  Actsj  instance  to  this  effect,  937-940. 

Occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  within  six  montiis  if  primary  symptoms  have  not 

been  treated  by  mercury,  946 Degree  of  analogy  between  the  spread  of  syphilis  and  of 

small-pox,  947-950 Refeienceto  gonorrhoea  as  u  specific  disease,  954 Probability 

of  syphilis  having  increased  in  the  non-protected  districts  as  compared  with  the  prutecied 
districts,  955-958.  1123. 

Further  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  primary  syphilis, 

secondary  symptoms  result,  959-970 Means  of  obtaining  a  record  of  the  proportion 

ol' constitutional  <>r  secondary  syphilis  among  soldiers  compaied  with  primary  soies,  971- 

gyg Explanations  with  further   reference  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  connection 

with  syphilis,   976-980 Doubt  as  to   syphilis  bemg  on   the  decrease  among  the  civil 

population,  though  it  is  less  virulent  on  account  of  the  improved  treatment,  983-986. 

Decided  dissent  from  the  view  that  secondary  symptoms  have  resulted  at  times  from 
soft  sores,  993-999  —  Question  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  College  of  Physicians  as  the 
body  for  preparing  originally  the  classification   in   the  Army   Returns,  1000.  1135,  1136 

Further  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  mixed  sores,  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic, 

1005-1010 Uifference  between  the  mixed  sore  and  the  sore  or  pustule   produced   by 

inoculation  of  syphilitic  matter,  1008-1015. 

Probability  of  a  greater  decrease  o(  soft  sores  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  districts, 

as  hygienic  rules  are  better  observed  in  the  former.  1016-1018 Examination  upon  the 

question  whether  the  Acts  must  not  to  some  extent  have  lessened  syphilis  in  the  army 
in  so  far  as  women  with  primary  sores   in  the    nature   of  syphilis   have   been   treated   in 

hospital  and  prevented  from  Sjireading  disease,  1019-1029 Grounds  for  the  conclusion 

that  the  examinations  by  army  surgeons  frequently  fail  in  detecting  whether  women  are 
infectious;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  very  infectious  nature  of  syphilitic  blood,  1030- 
1052.  1093-1102.  1137-1141. 

Large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  women  are  discharged  from  hospital  who  may  still 

be  capable  of  communicating  disease,   1036.   1093-1102 Consideration   of  the   Array 

Returns  of  venereal  sores  in  different  years  before  and  since  the  Acts,  witness  further 
submitting  that  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  syphilis  is  not  due  to  the  Acts  ;  increase 
rather  than  decrease  according  to  certain  statistics,  1066-1092.  1189-1202.  1238-1218. 
Further  reference  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  local  sores  as  com- 
pared with  true  syphihs,  1109-1111.  1251,  1252. 

Good  prospect  of  the  arrest  of  secondary  symptoms  if  primary  syphilis  is  treated  with 

mercury  for  two  months  ur  so,  i  112-1116 Incapacity  from  local  venereal  sores  when 

they  lead  to  buboes,  1117-1121 Probability  of  women   going   readily   to   voluntary 

hospitals  in  order  to  be  cured  of  local  sores,  1 126-1 129 Contemplated  examination 

of  soldiers   on   the   assumption  that  a  certain  ratio  in  every  regiment  is  diseased,  1130- 

1 134 Lapse  of  time  necessary  after  the  appearance  of  a  primary  sore  before  its  precise 

character  can  be  positively  known,  1138-1141.  1150-1  158. 

Disapproval  on  the  whole  of  any  extension   of  the   Acts,  witness  believing   they  have 

done   no  good,    1143-1145 Admission   as  to   the   majority  of  the   profession   being 

favouiable  to  the  principle  of  the  Acts,  1146-1149 Secondary  symptoms  are  always 

consequent  upon  real  mixed  sores,  1159,  1160. 

Further  argument  that  soft  or  local  sores  iiave  decreased  generally,  and  would  have 
decreased  in  the  army  irrespectively  of  the  Acts;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  improved 
habits  of  cleanliness,  and   of  the   greater   sobriety   of  soldiers,  1164-1182.  1200,  1201, 

1233-1237 Dissent  from  the  view  that  secondaries  invariably  follow  primary  syphilis, 

no  matter  what  treatment  be  applied,  1184-1188 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  any 

forcible  detention  of  women  in    Lock  Hospitals  till  their  cure  is  beyond  a  doubt,  1203- 
1221. 

Approval  of  army  surgeons  requiring  an  internal   examination   if  in  the   periodical 

examination  of  women  they  have   reason  to   believe   there   is   infection,    1223-1232 

Failure  of  the  Acts  so  long  as  there  is  not  examination  of  soldiers,  1249,  1250. 

Legal  Proceedings,  Statement  to  the  effect  that  actions  have  not  been  brought  against  the 
police  for  illegal  conduct  or  false  imprisonment  under  the  Acts,  though  witness  believes 
there  have  been  several  cases  justifying  such  actions  ;  great  obstacles   to   the  success  of 

legal  proceedings  in  the  matter,  Shaen  yojQ-joS-^.  7131-7155 Belief  as  to  the  illegality 

of  the  compulsory  examination  of  an  unwilling  woman  ;  exceeding  difficulty  in  substan- 
tiating legal  proceedings  on  the  subject,  ib.  7088-7096. 

Evidence  further  cited  in  proof  of  the  unwillingness   of  respectable   women   to  bring 

actions  against  the  police   for   false  imprisonment,   &c.,   Shaen  8170-8172 Further 

evidence  as  to  the  obstacles  to  successful  actions  against  magistrates  or  policemen   for 
illegal  conduct,  ib.  8181-8186. 

Legal 
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Legal  Profession.     Question  considered  as  to  tiie  views  of  the   legal   profession    upon  the 
question  of  continuance  of  ihe  Acts,  Shaen  7991-7994. 

Leucorrhcea.     Difficulty  in  distinguishing  gonorrhoea  from  leucoirhoea,    Lee  907-910 

Difference  only  in  degree  of  acuieness  between  gonorrhoeal  discharge  and  that  produced 
by  leucorrhoea.  Lane  280-2-2804. 

Liberty  of  the  Subject.     Folitical  character  of  the  objection   to   the   Acts  at  Woolwich  as 

regards  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,    Tuffield  4408-4414 Examination 

as  to  the  effects  of  the  Acts  in  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  women  by 
Compelling  them  to  sul)mit  to  the  medical  examination;  argument  that  each  woman  may 
avoid  this  interference  with  her  libeity  by  giving  up  the  life  she  leads.  Grant  S'^^^-^iiQi, 

Interference  of  tlie  Acts  with  personal  liberty  even  after  discharge  from  hospital; 
frequency  of  the  women  being  asked  to   sign   the   voluntary    submission  on   leaviu"  the 

hospital,  Shaen  7166-7171.  7186,7187 Argument  that  «  omen  compulsurily  detained 

in  hospital  till  they  are  cured  are  in  a  siate  of  imprisonment  and  under  penal  consequences, 

ib.  8029-8044 Grounds  for  disipproving  of  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  prostitutes 

as  regards  disease  though  they  are  under  restriction,  and  propeily  so,  as  to  loiterin"  in 
the  streets  and  as  to  solicitation,  ib.  8052-8069. 

See  also  Examinations.         Hospitals. 

Local  Sores.     Description  of  the  local   or  suppurating  sore  ;   facility   in   distinguishino-  it 

from  the  true  syphilitic  sore,  Lee  786-791.  802-808 Cleanliness  alone  is  required  for 

the  cure  of  local   sores,  z6.  809-81 1 Great   decrease   generally   in    the   proportion    of 

local  sores  as  compared  with  syphilitic  sores,  irrespectively  of  the  Acts,  ib.  862-864. 
943-945.  1109-1111.  1251,  1252. See  qXso  Primary  Sores. 

Lock  Hospitals.     See  Dublin,  1.         Glasgow,  2.         Hospitals.         London  Lock  Hospital. 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  District,  12.  Voluntary  System. 

London  Lock  Hospital  : 

Admission  to  the  Lock  Hopital  of  all  women  voluntarily  apjilying  ;  about  equal  pro- 
portion of  voluntary  patients  and  of  those  sent  under  the  Acts,   Lane  2418.    2421 

Much  mure  severe  state  of  the  disease  in  the  voluntary  patients  than  in  those  sent  under 

the  compulsory  periodical  examinations;  explanation  on   this  point,   ib.   2422-2431 

Statistics  showini;  the  much  lonb;er  stay  in  hospital  of  the  voluntary  patients  than  of  the 
Government  patients,  ib,  2432-2434. 

Opportunity  given  to  the  Government  patients  to  go  into  the  Lock  Asylums;  smaller 
proportion  of  these  than  of  the  voluntary    patients  who  avail  themselves  of  the   asylum. 

Lane  2438-2442 Explanation  that  the  London  Lock  Hospital  is  certified  under  the 

.    Acts,  the  only  Government  patients  now  received  being  from  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and 
Deptford,  ib.  2547,  2548.  2805. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  more  severe  character  of  the  cases  on  the  voluntary  than 

on  the  Government  side  of  the  hospital;  statistics  thereon.  Lane  2549-2577 Further 

statement  as  to  a  considerable  prr-centage  of  the   voluntary    patients  leaving  the  Lock 

Hospital  before  ihey  are  cured,  ib.  2578-2583 Explanation  with   further  reference  to 

the  larger  proportion  of  reclamations  of  voluntary  than  of  compulsory  patients  in  the 
Hospital,  ib.  2633-2638. 

Room  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital  for  about  180  patients  altogether,  loo  beds  how- 
ever being  vacant  through  want  of  funds.  Lane  2657-2665.  2806 Very  limited  ac- 
commodation fur  the  disease  in  other  hospitals  in  London,   besides   the   Lock    Hospital, 

ib.  2666 Considerable  number  of  gonorrhoeal  cases   on  the   Government  side  of  the 

hospital ;  very  inadequate  accommodation  available  for  syphilis  generally  in  London,  ib. 
2667-2671. 

Estimate  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  vt)luntary  patients  in  the  Lock  Hos[)ital  as  leaving  in  a 
state  in  which  they  can  cimimunicate  disease,  Lane  2807,  2808 Explanations  in  con- 
nection will)  certain  statistics  supplied  from  the  hospital  for  the  information  of  the  present 
Committee ;  reliability  of   these,  which  were   prepared   by  the   resident  medical   ofHcer, 

ib.  2817-2824 Statement  as  to  the  Government   patients  in  the  hospital  having  been 

examined  before  they  came  under  witness'  charge,  this  not  applying  however  to  the 
voluntary  patients  ;  examination  of  the  former  classes  before  they  leave  the  hospital, 
ib.  2825-2830. 

Reference  to  the  inadequacy   of  the   accommodation   in   the    London   Lock   Hospital, 

Nevins  2909-2917.  3034-3037 Explanation  that  witness   does  not   impute  tliat  the 

women    are  not  treated   with    kindness    and    sympathy    in    the   Hospital ;    inadequate 

accommodation    except    for    very    serious    cases,    Shaen    7195-7199.    7201-720G 

Authority  for  the  statement  that  there  is  only  room,  as  a  rule,  for  very  severe  cases, 
ib.  8132-8134. 

Comparison,  for  each  of  the  years  1871-80,  of  the  length  of  stay  in  hospital  between 
patients  under  the  Acts  and  voluntary  patients  with  regard  to  the  several  diseases  ;  also 
total  averages  lor  each  year,  and  numbers  discharged,  App.  456,  457. 
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Number  of  women  who  left  the  voluntary  wards  at  their  own  request  uncured,  and 
were  discharged  uncurcd  for  misconduct,  during  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  with  the  per- 
centage for  each  year,  App.  457. 

Lower  Classes.     Strong  disapproval  of  the  Acts  by  respectable  women,  and    mothers   ol" 
families  of  the  lower  class,  Krtiuse  8214. 

M. 

McCall  Alexander.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  held  the  office  of  Chief  Constable 
•    of  Glapo'ow  since  1870;   was  previously  connected  with  the  police  force  of  that  city  since 

the  year  1850;  7386-7389 The  population  in  Glasgow  under  the   charge  of  witness 

13510,816;  considerable  number  of  small  police  burghs  outside   the   city  which  are  noi 
under  the  care  of  the  Glasgow  police  authority,  7390-7394- 

Explanatiiin  oenerally  ^is  to  the  law  which  is  in  operation  in  Gla.sgow  on  the  subject 
of  prostitution  ;%tringent  civaracter  of  the  Acts  governing  this  subject,  7395-7  406.  750-(. 

7509'  7510.  7533-7535 Power  given  under  the  Act  of  1862  to  shut  up  the    brothels 

alter  a  second  conviction  :   amended  and  enlarged  powers  under  the  Act  of   1866  ;   7398, 

-<jgq Large  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  brothels  in  the  city 

as  the  result  of  these  powers,  7400.  7407. 

Necessary  complaint  by  a  citizen  as  the  first  step  in  the  proceedings  taken  to  shut  up 
a  brothel;  whither  the  brothel  has   been  conducted   quietly   or   not,  the  corroborated 

complaint  of  a  citizen  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  7401-7403.  7533.   7566 Vigorous 

use  made  of  the  powers  given  under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  of  1866   in   oider  to  main- 
tain decency  in  the  streets;  strict  instructions  given  to  the  police   to  do   their  utmost  to 

repress  street  prostitution,  7405,  7406.  7411 Impossibility  in   Glasgow   for   a   brothel 

to  be  known  by  its  external  appearance,  7408. 

Favourable  effect  of  public  opinion  in  Glasgow  as  regards  the  support  given  10  the 
police  in  closing  ihe  brothels  ;  belief  tlmt  public  feeling  on  the  subject  was  not  in  anv 
way  matured  by  the  passing  of  the   Contagious    Dise;ises  Acts,   7409,   7410.    7505-7508 

y  r,32 Reports  made  by  witness  to  the  municipality  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  progress 

made  in  this  direction,  7412. 

Statistics  shovvinsr  the  extent  of  the  improvement  in  the  diminution  of  prostitution  since 
the  year  1871  ;  staieinent  hereon  that  the  average  rent  of  the  existing  brothels  at  the 
pre.-ent  time  is  only   9/.  18  «.,  7413-7419.  7422-7428.    7433-745<J-   75li-75'5-   754'- 

■72^^ Luroe  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  IVIagdalene 

Institution  since  the  vear   i860;   increase  attributed  to  the   repressive   measures   of  the 
police  during  late  years,  7413.  7457-7471.  7521. 

Decrease  in  the  numi)er  of  brothels  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  as  well  as  in  the  city; 
efforts  made  by  the  police  in  charge  of  those  places  to  suppress  prostitution,  7413.  7429- 

7432.    7495 Definition    of  a   prostitute   for  the   purpose  of  the    i'olicc  Acts;  great 

improbaliility  of  the  police  mistaking  a  respectable  woman  for  a  prostitute,  7420,  7421. 

7516-7520 0|iinion   that  the  measures   adopted    in  Glasgow  for  the   suppression  of 

bruthels  have  also  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  piostitutes  who  do  not  live  in  brothels, 
7427,  7428. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  annually  since  the  year  1869  ;  decrease 

in  the  per-centage   within  that  period,   7451,  7452 Great  advantage  in  removing  the 

tempiation  of  open  prostitution  ;  belief  thai,  as  a  rule,  young  men  do  not  go  designedly  to 
brothels,  but  are  led  to  such  places  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  women  in  the  streets, 

74^3-  7537"7540 Statement  that  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  police  repoits 

relating  to  prostitution  in  Glasgow  have  never  been  disputed  or  contradicted,  7434-7436. 

Return  handed  in  showing  the  number  and  rent  of  brothels,  and  the  number  of  prosti- 

tilutes,  in  Glasgow  during  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880;  7437-7^43 Considerable 

increase    in   the  number  in    the  year    1880;  reasons   for  this  increase,  7438,   7439 

Decided  opinion   that  there  will  be  a   riipid   diminution   in   the  nuinbtr  of  brothels  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  police,  74^0-7443. 

Considerable    number   of  persons  charged   before   the    Glasgow   police   courts   with 

harbouring   prostitutes   in   the  years    i8'ii    to    1880;   7444-7446 Diminution  in  the 

value  of  property  stolen  by  prostitutes  in  the  streets  and  in  biothels  since  the  year  i86t  ; 
7447-7450. 

Information  generally  in  regard  to  the  one  Lock  Hospital  which  is  in  Glasgow; 
reports  handed  in  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  hospital,  7451-7456.   7474-7494-  7522- 

7526.  7531 Number  of  female  patients  receivcl  into  the  Lock  Hospital  since  the  ye;ir 

1861  ;  7456,  7456 Valuable  work  done  by  the  repressive  commitiee  of  the  IVIagdalene 

Institution   in   supervising  the   acti'in  of  the  authorities  in   suppressing  prostitution  in 
Glasgow,  7472,  7473. 

Entire  absence  of  restriction  on  the  admission  of  patients  into  the  Lock  Hospital ; 
inability  of  tlie  governors  or  directors  either  to  compel  women  to  enter  or  to  retain  them 

if 
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if  they  are  indisposed   to  stay,  7486-7494 Opinion    of  tlie  medical  officers  of  the 

hospital  that   the  voluntary  character   of  the  institution  induces  women  to   seek   medical 

aid  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  7486-7494 Diminution  of  late 

years  in  the  quantity  and  severity  of  the  disease  in  the  iiospital,  7490. 

Extensive  powers  possessed  by  the  suburban    police,  though  they  have  not  altogether 

equal  powers  with  the  force  within  the  municipal  area,  7496-7502 Explanation  of  the 

circumstances  which    permit   of  a  district  having  a  police  force   of  its  own,  7500,  7501 

• Admission  that  the  Glasgow    Police  Acts   might  be   made  oppressive    if  ihey  were 

injudiciously  exercised  ;  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  they  should  be  worked 
more  according  to  the  spirit  than  to  tiie  letiei',  7509,  7510 

Considerable    number   of  prostitutes   in   Glasgow  at  the    jM'esent   time,    which   it  is 

impossible  to  classify;   reasons  for  this  difficulty,  751 1 -7515 Description  of  the  class 

of  women  received  into  the  Maydalene  Institution;   condiiion  precedent  to  the  admission 

of  a  woman,  that  she  sliall   submit  to  a   medical  examination,   7527-7530 Entire 

absence  of  wrongful  accusations  brought  against  houses  which  have  turned  out  afterwards 
not  to  have  been  brothels,  7534. 

Explanation  of  the  process  of  suppression  of  brothels  as  carried  out  by  the  police; 
power  for  the  magistrates,  on  a  second   conviction,  to  send    brothel-keepers  to  prision   for 

sixty  days   without  the   option  of  a   fine,  7535 Conviction  of  prostitutes  in  cases  of 

solicitdtion  in  conjunction  with  loitering  in  the  street-,  7536. 

Argument   that  though  there  is  no  statistical    proof  of  the  diminution    of  vice,  the 

absence  of  brothels  shows  that  such  must  be  the  case,  7541 Miserable   character  of 

the  prostitutes  who  still  exist;  the  majority  of  these  women  go 'about  the  streets  bare- 
footed, 7545,  7546. 

Statement  that  the  result  of  the  police  adniinislration  has  been  to  decrease  rather  than 
to  stimulate  clandestine  prostitution;  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  from  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  has    fallen  considerably  duiing  the  past  ten  years, 

7547-7550.7619.    7646-7649 Contention   by  some    people  that   the   suppression   of 

brothels  would  lead  to  wholesale  seduction  of  respectable  women;  entire  fallacy  of  this 
view,  7547-7550. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital ;  large  and 

useful  influence  brought  to  bear  upon   the  inmates,  7551-7564.  7612 Impossibility 

of  foimiiig  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  men,  there  being  no  Lock 

Hospital  for  males  in  Glasgow,  7559,  7560 Considerable  diminution  of  late  years  m 

the  virulence  of  disease  at  the  Lock  Hospital;  opinion  of  the  medicid  men  that  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  ready  access  to  the  institution,  7560-7564.  7612. 

Additional  information  respecting  the  prosecution  of  brothels;  the  motive  power  in 
those  prosecutions  is  the  citizen  who  makes  the  complaint,  and  so  initiates  the  prosecution, 

75fi5~75'^4>  763"~7D4-.   7650-7655 Belief  tliat  if  public   prostitution   were  entirely 

suppressed   it   would   more   probably   encourage   early   marriages,  than  lead  to  increased 

clantiestine   prostitution,   75^3,   75!^4,   7637 Decided    opinion    that    the    number  of 

prostitutes  both  m  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  has  materially  decreased  since  the 
prosecutions  by  the  police  were  commenced  ;  belief  that  migration  of  women  from  the  city 
to  the  suburbs  does  not   take  place  in  any  considerable  degree,  7585-7593,  7621-7626. 

Conclusion  that  when  a  brotiiel  is  suppressed  the  majority  of  the  women  go  to  the 
Magdalene  Institution  and  effectually  are  reformed,  7589-759^! Expediency  of  amend- 
ing the  law  so  that  the  fact  of  prostitution  should  be  made  an  offence  against  the  law,  7599- 

760S Assertion   that  in  Glasgow  there  is   less  prostitution   in  the  streets   and  less 

danger  to  young  people  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  kingdom,  7609-7611. 

Large  number  of  women  reclaimed    and   restored  to   their    friends    through    means    of 

the  Magdalene  Institution    within  the   last  few   years,   7613-7618.  7627 Numerous 

letters  vviitten  by  inmates  of  the  Magdalene  Institution  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  which  they  have  derived  therefrom,  7615,  7616 General  absence  of  com- 
plaints atrainst  the  municipal  or  suburban  police  of  Glasgow  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  thev  have  exercised  their  powers,  7620. 

Statement  that  in  Glasgow  the  problem  has  been  solved  of  doing  without  brothels  ; 
belief  that  there  has  not  been  in  consequence   of  their   suppression   the  slightest  social 

inconvenience,  7631-7637 Opinion    that  in    Glasgow    there    is    required   no   other 

machinery  for  suppressing  prostitution  than  that  which  already  exists,  7639-7642. 

Further  statement  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  been  reduced  very  much  in  ti.e 

same  ratio  as  the  reduction  of  brothels,  7643-7645 Desire  on    the   part  of  the   police 

authorities  to  encourage  the  citizens  in  taking  the  initiative  in  the  prosecution  of  brotheb, 

7630-7655 Further  explanation  relative  to  the  statistics   of  women   who   have   been 

reclaimed  and  sent  to  their  friends  from  the  Magdalene  Institution,  7656. 

M'Call,  Mr.     Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  M'Call  containing  statistics   in   elucidation  of  his 
evidence  on  various  points,  App.  490-492. 
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Macnamara,  Eawdo7i.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  senior  surgeon  to  the  Westmore- 
land Lock  Hospiial,  anrl  also  surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital  and  the  county  Dublin 
Infirmary  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  has  had  large  experience  with  the  class  of  patients 
under  consideration,  6431-6433.  6550,  6551. 

Grant  of  2,000  ?.  a  year  made  by  Government  to  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital; 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin  public  to  subscribe  towards  the  support  of  Lock 

Hospitals,  6434-6436 Large  number  of  venereal  patients   received   annually  into  the 

Westmoreland  Lock  Hos|.ital,  6437 Gr-neral  character  of  the   patients  received  into 

the  hospital  ;  professional  prostitutes   number  about  60  per   cent,   of  the  whole,  6438, 

6439- 

Extraordinary  ouibre.ik  of  gonorriioeal  affections  in  Dublin  at  the  present  time  ;  state- 
ment that  more  than  one-third  of  the  military  garrison   of  the   city  were  invalided  last 

year  from   this  cause,  6440.   6449-6451.   647.5.   6538.  6576-6578 Virulent  type  of 

syphilis  in  Dublin;  puinful  instances  of  mutilation  brought  about  from  this  cause,  (Hli~ 
6449.  ^464-  6470-  ^J488,  6489.  6514,  6515.  655-2-6559. 

Formidable  outbreak  of  warts  which  sometimes  appears  with  these  diseases  ;  danger 
which  aris(S  from  the  operaiion  in  removing  these  warts  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of 

blood,  6-146-644S Ti-ansmission  of  syphihs  from  parent  to  child  in  spite  of  the  best 

treatment,  6452-6454 Possibility  for  both  women  and  men  to  be  in  an  actively  con- 
tagious condition  without  there  being  aware  of  it  themselves,  6458-6450. 

Great  evil  in  there  not  being  power  to  compulsorily  detain  women  in  hospital  until 
they  are  completely  cured ;  impossibility  of  effectually  curing  these  cases  without  the 
adoption  of  a  compulsory   measure,   6461-6463.    6467-6469.  6488,  6489.    6516-6522. 

6560,  6561 Cons'derable  majority  of  women  win  leave  the  Lock  Hospital  in  Dublin 

before  they  are  cured,  6461-6463. 

Rule  in  the  Dublin  general  hospitals  against  the  admission  of  syphilitic  cases;  great 
disadvantage  of  Dublin  as  compared  with  L  mdon  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  venereal 

cases  into  the  general  hospitals,  6465,  6466.  6507-6512 Statement  that  the  voluntary 

system  of  the  treatment  for  venereal  diseases  has  been  a  failure  as  far  aa  mild  cases  are 
concerned,  6470,  6471. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  houses  of  ill-fame  in  Dublin  were 
shut  up  some  years  ago  ;   belief  that  notwithstandinj  the  suppression  of  the  brothels  there 

are  more   prostitutes   in    Dublin    than   ever,  6472-6475 Advantage   of   having  the 

women  in  Lock  Hospitals  as  bringing  them  within  the  influence  of  ttie  clergy  of  their 
various  religious ;  rule  of  the  Catholic  priests  not  to  visit  women  of  this  class  in  the 
places  where  ihey  live,  64 •y6. 

Bad  condition  of  the  streets  of  Dublin  at  night  at  the  present  time  ;  large  amount  of 

solicitation  which  exists,  6477-6481 Approval  of  the  Lock  Hospitals    as  a  means  for 

reclamation  ;  statistics  showing  the  result  of  the  supervision  by  clergymen  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  the  women,  6482-6487.  6503-6506. 

Strong  objection  to  any  system  by  which  a  certificate  should  be  given  to  the  women, 
as  in  France,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  the  man  that  she  was  clean;  feeling  that  tiiis 

would  be  revolting  and   degrading,  6489-6491.  6523-6537 Decifled  opinion  iliat,  in 

the  interest  of  the  woman  herself,  a  periodical  examination  is  a  most  desirable  provision, 

6494-6502 Expediency  of  employing  the  police  to  enforce  the  Acts  in  regard  to  the 

periodical  examination  of  common  prostitutes,  6516-6536. 

Disapproval  of  extending  these  Acts  to  the  male  population,  6519 Belief  that  one- 
half  of  the  prostitutes  in    London  and  Dublin  are  in  a  diseased  state,  6539 Further 

statement  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  patients  with  venereal  disease  obtaining  adniissioa 
into  the  Dublin  hospitals;  treatment  of  these  cases  conducted  entirely  as  out-patient 
casts,  6540-6549. 

Return  handed   in   by  witness  showing  the  number  of  fatal  cases  at  the  Westminster 

Lock  Hospital   in  the  year  ending    31st  March  1879;  6559 Additional   observation 

that  women  will  not  place  themselves  voluntarily  under  medical  treatment  unless  their 
case  is  exceedingly  serious;  numerous  cases  in  which  women  are  seriously  diseased  and 
yet  not  know  ii,  6562,  6563. 

Satisfactory  amount  of  accommodation  in  Dublin  at  the  present  time  for  diseases  of 
this  character;  inadequacy   of  funds  lor  the  support  of  the  wards  necessary  for  these 

cases,  6564,  6565 Table  showing  the  average  cost  per  bed   at   the   Lock  Hospital 

compared  with  the  cost  at  other  hospitals  in   Dublin,  6565 Out-patients  not  treated 

at  the  Lock  Hospital ;  circumstances  under  which  male  patients  can  be  treated  as  out- 
patieiHs  as  well  as  though  ihey  were  in-patients,  6566-6569. 

Reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  working  of  the  Act  is  not  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  immoral  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  male  subject,  6568-6573 Great  im- 
portance of  inspectin^i  the  higher  class  brothels  in  Dublin,  in  which  there  exists  a  large 

amount  of  disease,  6574 Belief  that  the  present  diseased   condition  of  the  city  does 

not  in  any  degree  deter  men  from  fornication,  6575. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  women  in  the  hospital  until 

they 
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Macnamara,  Rawdon.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
they  are  completely  cured,  women  who  are  detiined  in  hospital  being  subjected  to  moral 

influences,  as  well  as  physically  benefited,  6579-6593 Expediency  of  classifyino-  the 

women  in  tiie  Lock  Hospital  so  as  to  separate  ihe  more  respectable  from  the  lower-class 
of  prostitutes,  6594.  6597. 

Difficulty  for  (he  police  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  more  important  duties,  to 

prevent  solicitation  in  the  streets,  6595,  6596 Statisticiil  inlormation  in  regard  to  the 

character  of  the  diseases  in   the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital  in   the  year"  1878-79  • 

6598-6602 Instances  of  as  bad   secondaries  from  soft  as  from  hard  sores,  6603—— 

Degree  of  ofFensiveness  of  hard  and  soft  sores  respectively,  6604-6606. 

Magistrates.  Grounds  for  the  statement  that  it  has  been  held  on  several  occasions  by 
magistrates  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  evidence  as  to  proof  of  prostitution  beyond 
that  submitted  by  the  p. -lice  ;  instances  to  this  effect,  Shaen  6777-6794. 

Circumstance  of  three  of  the  examining   surgeons    under  the  Acts  havino-  been  made 

magistrates;  comment  thtreon,  Shaen  6795.  6813 Power  of  a  single  justice  to  adiu- 

diCKie  and  to  siL  with  closed  doors,  unless  the  woman  specifically  applies  for  an  onen  court 
25.6796-6800.6819.  ^  ' 

Further  statement  as  to  the  court  being  as  a  rule  closed,  though  the  woman  has  power 
to  call  for  an  open  court ;  m  the  former  case  the  decision  alone  is  known,  there  bein"'  no 

report  of  ttie  arguments  or  of  the  grounds  of  decision,  Shaen  68/9.  6824-6829 Data 

for  the  conclusion  as  to  the  magistrates'  orders  being  based  upon  vague  and  uncertain 
evidence,  the  statements  of  the  police  being  founded  on  very  unreliable  information  ib 
6843-6860.  6928.  '      ■ 

Further  statement  upon  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  examining  suroeons  as 
magistrates,  witne>s   complaining  that   the  appeal   bv  a  woman  against  her  detention  in 

hospital  might  be  to  the  examining   surgeon  who    had   sent  her  there,  Shaen   7052 

Examination  in  detail  on  the  foregoing  point,  witness  admitting  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  case  m  which  either  of  ihe  three  examining'  surgeons,  who  have  been  appointed 
magistrates,  had  acted  magisterially,  the  Home  Secretary  having  moreover  stated  that 
these  gentlemen  would  refuse  so  to  act ;  witness  disdains  all  personal  imputation  in  this 

matter,    but  condemns    the  system  uhich    allows   such   action,  z5.  705-2-7071.  7321 

Comment  on  a  statement  in  1869  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  approval  of  the  appointment'  of 
examining  surgeons  as  magistrates  for  the  cxpiess  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  act  in 
their  own  cases,  ib.  70,52.  7056-7060 

Objections  further  urged  as  to  the  rule  of  inagislrates  in  cases  under  the  Acts  of  sitting 
with  closed  doors;  amendment  suggested,  Shaen  7843-7847.  7917-7920 Circum- 
stance of  Dr.  Barr  as  well  as  Mi'.  Parsons  having  recommended  the  appointment  of 
examining  surgeons  of  Lock  Hospitals  as  magistrates,  ib.  8175-8177. 

See  also  Appeal.         Legal  Proceedings.         Prostitutes. 

Maidstone.  Extreme  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  troops  at  Maidstone, 
Nevins  2903. 

Manchester.  Explanation  thai  witness  has  never  made  a  comparison  between,  such  large 
towns  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool  and  the   camps  ;  comparison  made  between  different 

periods  at  Manchester,  Xa?/;stiK  1326^ Fairness  in  comparing  Manchester  with  itself 

at  different  periods,  ib.  2129.  2130. 

Very  unfavourable  situation  of  the  Hulme  barracks  at  Manchester,  Nevins  2896,  2897. 
2973 Extreme  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  troops  at  Man- 
chester; cause  thereof,  ib.  2900 Comment  U[)on  the  limited  extent  to  which  improve- 
ments have  been  recommended  in  the  Army  Reports,  ib.  2974.  3017-3020. 

Married  Womeri  (^Wives  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors).  Beneficial  effect  of  the  Acts  as  regards 
the  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their  husbands'  absence;  grounds  for  this  opinion, 

Stigant  5482-5492.  5824-5830 Explanation  that  the  applications  in  former  times  by 

the  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  for  parish  relief  were  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause 
of  their  falling  into  evil  ways,  ib.  5824—5830. 

Mediate  Contagion.     Way  in  which  with   a  reduced  number  of  women  there  is  a  great 

liability  to  increased  disease  by  means  of  mediate  contagion,  Routh  81-83.  101-103 

Reference  to  the  liability  to   mediate  contagion  as  partially  accounting  for  the  failure  of 

the  Acts,  iJ.  122 Good  authority  for  believing  in   mediate  contagion,  ib.   192-194. 

•283,  284. 

Reference  to  the  danger  of  mediate  contagion  as  being  recognised  by  medical  autho- 
rities generally,  Drysdale  509-51 1 Failure  of  the  Acts  in  respect  of  mediate  conta- 
gion, Lee  923-929.  1124. 

Belief  that  mediate  contagion  is  possible  but  very  rare,  Lane  2395 Examination  as  to 

witness'  grounds  for  concluding  that  mediate  contagion  is  not  a  serious  danger,  ib.  2529- 

2546 Exception  further  taken  to  the  theory  as  to  the  operation  of  mediate  contagion, 

ib.  2778-2782. 

351.  3^4  Decided 
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Decided  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  conveyed  by  mediate  contagion; 
opinion  that  tlie  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  extension  of  the  Acts  ail  over  the  country, 
by  which  means  there  would  be  less  disease  imported  into  Aldershot  and  other  places, 
Barr  4705,  4706.  4717-4723.  4738-4745.  4748. 

Medical  Examinations.         See  Examinations. 

Medical  Profession.  Several  causes  owing  to  which  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession 
concur  in  the  general  conclusion  tliat  the   Contat;ious    Diseases   Acts    have    operated 

beneficially,  Rovth  16-18 Further  evidence  as  to  the  extern  to  which  the  members  of 

ihe  medical    profession  are   in  favour  of,  or   opposed  to,  the  Acts,  ib.  203-214.  285-287 

■ Admission  as  to  the  majority  of  the  profession  being  favourable  to  the  principle  of 

the  Acts,  Lee  1 14G-1 149. 

Authority  for  the  conclusion  that  many  eminent  medical  men  consider  their  profession 
degraded  by  the  "  dirty  work  of  examining  prostitutes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 

on  their  trade,"  JShaen  7802-7809 Dui.y  doubtless  of  medical   men  to  prevent  and 

cure  disease,  but  without  being  false  to  the  principles  of  moraliiy,  ib.  7809-7815.  7901- 
7905- 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  upon  the 
question  at  issue;  belief  that  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  and  other  high 
authorities  have  declared  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  Shaen  7897-7900.  7985-7990. 

See  also  Army  Surgeons. 

"  Medical  2'imes  and  Gazette."  Comment  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette"  in  Sep- 
tember 1869  upon  the  examination  of  prostitutes  as  degrading  to  the  medical  profession. 
Sham  6875. 

Members  of  Parliament.  Reasons  assigned  for  the  Acts  not  being  opposed  by  any  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  places  where  they  are  in  operation,  Shuen  7215.  7219.  7221. 
7244-7271. 

Informat'on  as  to  the  support  given  to  the  movement  against  the  Acts  by  Members  of 

Pailiament  for  some   of  the  subjected  districts,  Shaen  7943,  7944 Large  majority  in 

favour  of  tiie  Acis  upon  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  in  1873; 
denial  that  any  undue  pressure  was  exercised  in  oider  to  induce  Members  to  vote  against 
the  Acts,  ib.  8000-8005. 

3Ietropolitaii  Police.     Practice  in    the  metropolitan  police  of  selecting  men   for   the  local 
carrying  out  of  the  Acts,  as  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  Anniss  3233-3235.  3^77. 
See  also  Police. 

Migration  of  Prostitutes.  Belief  as  to  its  being  the  practice  of  the  women  to  follow  regi- 
ments from  one  subjected  station  to  another,  or  to  unsuiijected  stations,  Nevins  2976, 
2977. See  also  Imported  Disease. 

Mixed  Sores.     Explanations  in  connection  with   mixed   venereal   sores,  tlie   same  person 

sorneiimes  having  a  soft  sore  and  a  hard  sore  together,  Drysdale  398-402 Ell'ect  of 

mixed  sores  to  necessarily  give  syphilis,  ib.  515. 

Twofold   character  of  mixed   sores,  there    Leing  two  distinct   chancres,  Lee  832-835. 

845,  846 Further  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  mixed  sores,  syphilislic  and  non- 

syphilistic,   ib.   1005-1010 Secondary  symptoms  are  always   consequent   upon   real 

mixed  sores,  ih.  1 159,  1 160. 

Disbelief  of  witness  in  the  mixed  sore,  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
disease,  Lane  2466-2471 Belief  further  expressed  that  there  is  no  proof  of .  the  ex- 
istence of  mixed  chancres,  ib.  2774-2777. 

Moral  Effect  of  Acts.  Contention,  with  reference  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  Acts,  that 
they  siiould  b credited  with  the  good  results,  in  the  way  of  reclamation  and  cure  of 
disease,  but  should   not  be   made   responsible   for   the  prostitution   that  may  continue, 

IVilliinson  4932-4941.  5022-5034.  5133-5143 Additional   advantage  of  the  Acts  for 

the  reason  tliat  iheir  operation  tends  to  lesson  the  evils  as  regards  innocent  people,  ib. 
5146. 

Reasons  for  believing  that  the  Acts  do  not  in  any  way  encourage  vice,  Grant  5233- 

5237 Contention  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  not  to  sanction  vice  but  to  suppress  a 

very  dangerous  and  repulsive  disease  ;  the  State  has  no  responsibility  as  to  what  a 
woman  does  after  she   leaves  the  Government  hospital,  and  cannot  be  said  to  sanctiou 

the  regulation  of  vice,  Stigunt  5633-5636.  5663-5674.5740-5742.5772-5784 The 

clauses  generally  in  the  Acts  contain  j^owers  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  better 

state  of  things   in   society,   ib.   5812-5820 Expression  of  opinion    by   the   Catholic 

Bishop  of  Cork  to  the  effect  that  good  moral  results  are  effected  by  the  influence  of  the 
priests  on  the  women  in  the  hospitals.  Reed  6179,  6180. 

Very  limited  extent  to  which  the  Acts  have  been  opposed  on  the  ground  merely  of 
interference  with  God's  punishment  of  sin ;  approval  by  the  opponents  generally  of 

voluntary 
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voluntary  hospitals  and  other   facilities  for  the   cure   of  venereal  disease,  S/iaen  6697- 
C706. 

Moral  question  involved  in  the  prevention  of  svphilis  in  order  to  secure  inocuous   iii- 

dulgence   in   vice,   Shaen   6707-6726.    7172.  7179.  71 88,  7189.  7248-7250 Inherent 

vicioiisness  of  tlie  system  as  a  whole,  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  indi- 
vidual abuse  being  a  misleading  issue,  ib,  7848,  78-19.  8022-8028. 

See  also  Brothels.  Degradation.  Prosl'ittitcs.  Reclamation  of  Prostitutes, 

Solicitation  in  the  Streets. 


N.      . 

National  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Very  influential 
character  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious   Diseases  Acts, 

of  which   Association   witness   has   been   Chairman  since   1870;   Shaen  6619-6623 

Existrnce   of  thiny  different  associations  in   the   United   Kingdom  which  are  acting  in 

concert  with  the  Central  Association,  ib.  f:624-6626 Average  of  about  3,000/.  a  vear 

as  the  income  of  the  association  ;  pait  payment  by  this  means  of  the  cost  of  local  public 
meetings,  ib.  7071-7074. See  also  Public  Bleetings. 

Neviiis,  John  Birhbeck,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanations  in  connection 
with  certain  statistics  supplied  by  witness,  as  well  as  with  a  diagram  relative  to  the 
operation  of  ihe  Contagious  Diseases  Acts;  reply  to  the  objections  made  thereto  by 
Dr.  Lawson,  2831-2852. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  diminution  which  iiad  been  going  on  in  the  amount 
of  disease  at  stations,  subsequently  protected  down  to  the  year  1866,  would  have 
continued   at  the    same   rate,  irrespectively  of  the  application  of  tiie  Act  of  that  vear, 

2853-2863.  2871-2883 Summary  of  the  improvements  in  operation  for  several  years 

before  tiie  A'  ts  were  applied  ;  relerence  more  especially  to  the  better  sanitary  regula- 
tions and  the  better  chiss  of  recruits,  2855,  2S56.  2862-2870 Belief  as  to  the  improve- 
ments in  question  having  been  applied  more  rigorously  at  stations  placed  under  the  Acts 
than  at  unprotected  stations,  2856-2857.  2861-2864. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  fall  in  primary  sores  was  greater  before  the  Acts  at 
the  stations  since  subjected  than  at  the  unsnbjected  stations,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be 
expected   that   after  the  Acts  the  fall  would  continue  to  be  greater  at  the  former  class  of 

stations,  2871-2877 Fluctuating   amount  of  disease   both  before  and  since  the  Acts 

at  the  stations  wliich  h  ive  remained  unprotected,  whereas  at  the  other  stations  there  has 
always  been  a  progressive  fall  ;  unfairness  of  any  comparison  between  the  two  as  regards 
the  eH'ect  of  the  Acts,  2874  et  seq. 

Special  precautions  taken  at  the  protected  stations,  which  are  all  large  garrisons, 
whereas  the  eH'ect  of  sucli  precautions  is  attributed  to  the  Acts  ;  small  size  on  the  other 

hand  of   the    unprotected   stations,   except    London   and    Dublin,   2884-2888 More 

favourable  result*,  irrespectively  of  the  Acts,  at  camps,  such  as  Aldershot,  and  at  Sheerness, 

tlian  at  unsubjected  stations,  28S9-2891.    2894 Fairness    of  a   comparison   between 

Hounslow  (un|.MOtected),  and  Windsor  (protected);  less  latio  of  disease  at  t lie  former 
than  at  the  latter,  2892,  2893. 

Authoiity  of  Dr.  Balfour  quoted  in  support  of  the  statement  as  to  the  more  fluctuating 

amount  of  di>ease  at  small  than  at  large  stations,  2894 Exceptional  character  of  large 

cities   like  London   and    Dublin,  as  regards  liability  to  temptation,  in  comparison  with 

other  stations,  2895 Bad  situation  of  two  of  the  chief  barracks  in  Dublin,  2896 

Very  unfavourable  situation  also  of  the  Uulme  barracks  at  Manchester,  2S96,  2897. 
2973- 

Reference  to  a  certain  diagram  as  illustrating  the  fluctuations  of  disease  in  the  smaller 
and  unsubjected  stations,  and  the  progressive  fall  in  the  subjected  stations  ;  cause  of 
such    fluctuations   in    the  changes   of  the   force  and  the  importation  or  exportation  of 

disease,   2898-2906.   2922-2935 Statement   as   to  the  fluciuations  in  the  constantly 

sick  from  primary  sores  being  much  greater  in  the  unsubjected  than  the  subjected 
stations,  whilst  the  fall  in  the  number  has  been  much  greater  in  the  latter,  2907,  2908. 

Important  difference  between  protected  and  unprotected  stations,  in  so  far  as  the  men 

are   examined   on  entering  the  former  but  not  the  lattei,  2909.  2920.2926-2930 

Disadvantageous  position  also  of  unprotected  stations  in  not  having  suthcieni  Lock 
hospital  accommodation,  this  not  applying  to  protected  stations,  2909-2919.  2921,  2922 

• Reference    especially  to    the    inadequacy   of  accommodation  in  the  London  Lock 

Hospital,  2909-2917.  3034-3037. 

Considerable  number  of  diseased  women  who  migrate  from  piotected  to  unprotected 
stations,  in  order  to  escape  examination  in  the  former,  whilst  they  cannot  get  hospital 

351.  3  Z  treatment 
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treatment  in  the  latter,  sgas-sg^s.  2931-2936 Explanation  that  the  continuous  fall 

in  disease  in  protected  stations  refers  to  primary  sores  of  a  non-syphilitic  character, 
2937,  2938. 

Result  of  calculations,  based  upon  different  data,  that  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis 
to   primary  sores  has   gradually   increased   in  the  protected    stations  more  than  in  the 

unprotecied    stations,    2939-2945 Greater    increase    also    in    the    constantly   sick. 

(secondary)  cases    in  the  subjected  stations,  2946 Less  reliable  character  of  the  old 

tables  than  of  the  new  tables,  or  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  Retiirn<,  which  have  lieen  laid 
before  the  Committee  as  regards  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  per  1,000  men,  2947- 
2960. 

Statistics  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  average  duration  of  secondary  cases  is 

less    in   the  un-ubjected   than    in    the  subjected   stations   since    1870;    2961 Great 

fluctuation  in  the  per-centasie  of  secondary  disease,  alike  in  the  protected  and  unprotected 

districts,  2962-2966 Statement   showing   the  great  fluctuation  in  the  constantly  sick 

from  secondary  syphilis,  2964,  2965. 

Result  of  communication  between  witness  and  a  large  number  of  medical  officers  of 
workhouses  that  the  great  majority  of  these  officers  consider  that  diseased  patients  may 
be  induced  to  remain  till  they  are  cured,  without  the  necessity  of  compulsory  detention, 
2967-2970. 

Enumeration  of  the  improved  arrangements  adopted  at  AKlershot  since  i860,  as  regards 
ablution,  accommcdati'>n  for  married  men,  &c.,  2971 ,  2972 — • — -Considerable  improve- 
ment at  Shorncliffe  since  i8()0,  in   the  matter  of  baths,  games,  bairack  accommodation,. 

Sec,  2972 Several  instances  of  unprotected  stations  in  wliicli  but  little  seems  to  have 

been  recommended  or  effected  as  regards  ablution  arrangements,  soldiers'  cjuarters, 
exercises,  &c.,  2972-2974. 

Worse    condition   formerly  of  the   large   than    the  small  stations,  the  former  however 

having  been  moie  rapidly  improved,  2975 Belief  as  to   its  being  the  practice  of  the 

women    to    follow    regiments    from    one    subjected  station  to  another,  or  to  unsubjected 

stations,  2976,   2977 Probability  of  diseased  women  on  going  to  subjected  stations 

being  found  out  by  the  police  and  sent  to  hospital  before  they  have  spread  much 
disease,  2978-2982. 

Explanation  that  witness  has  had  no  army  practice,  and  has  not  inspected  any  Lock 
hospitals;    admission    refused   hiin    to  the  hospital  at  Cliatham,  2983-2987.  3031,  3032. 

3115-3119 Witness  admits  that  the  fall  in  primary  disease  before  the  Acts  is  on  the 

whole  very  similar  foi'  both  protected  and  unprotected  stations,  whilst  since  the  Acts  the 

fluctuations  have  been  great  in  the  latter,  2988-2991 More  favourable  situation  of  the 

protected  stations,  the  temptations  being  fewer  than  in  other  stations,  2992-2996. 

Examination  as  10  wiiness'  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  sanitary  and  other  precau- 
tions against  disease  have  not  been  adopted  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  unprotected  and 
small  stations  as  in  the  large  protected  stations.  Government  being  desirous  to  give  the 
Acts   every  chance  of  success  in  the  latter;  witness,  however,  imputes  no  motives  in  the 

matter,  2997-3020 Importance  attached  to  gymnasiums,  five  courts,  &c.,  as  a  means 

of  reducing  the  incentive  to  sexual  intercourse  ;  question  hereon  whether  five  courts  are 
not  very  generally  provided  at  small  as  well  as  large  stations,  3021—3028.  3072-3084 
Important  distinction  between  Belfast  and  Cork  as  military  stations,  3029,  3030. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  absence  of  lock  hospital  accommodation  in  unprotected 

stations;    deficiency  in  London,  3033-3037 Great  difficulty  iu  venereal  patients,  as 

paupers,  getting  admission  to  workhouse  infirmaries,  3038-3040 Migration  of  women 

from  subjected  districts  further  considered  wiih  reference  to  their  subseqaent  move- 
ments ;  amount  or  proportion  of  those  who  leave  as  compared  with  those  who  remain, 
3040*-3049. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  ratios  of  secondary  syphilis, 

according  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  Eeturn,  3050-3053.3129-3132 Great  advantage  in 

the  men  attending  reading  rooms  instead  of  public-houses,  as  regards  temptation  to  sexual 

indulgence,  3085-3102 Opinion    as  to  their  being  greater  temptations  to  drink  at 

unsubjected  stations  and  in  large  towns,  than  at  subjected  stations,  3100-5105. 

Conclusion  that  facilities  for  ablution  at  barracks  are  exceedingly  useful  to  soldiers  in 
preventing  infection,  3106-3114 Great  good  has  doubtless  resulted  from  the  reduc- 
tion o(  disease,  3120. 

Witness  further  ex|)lains  that  he  does  not  impute  any  undue  motive  to  Government, 
or    any  desire   to  "holster  up"  the   Acts  in  connection  with  the  improvements  applied - 

chiefly  to  stations  under  the  Acts,  3121-3128 Unfairness  however  of  any  comparison 

between  protected  and  unprotected  stations,  by  reason  of  the  more  favourable  conditions 
of  the  former,  3124-3128. 

Nevins,  Dr.  Misrepi'esentation  of  Dr.  Nevins'  views  if  it  be  contended  from  his  evidence 
that  he  admits  a  reduction  of  disease  on  the  whole  as  a  consequence  of  the  Acts,  Shaen 
8150.  8152-8157. 

Nottingham 
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Notihiffham   Congregational  Union.      One-sided  character  of  the  Nottingham  Congrega- 
tional Union  meeting  on  ihe  question  at  issue,  Tuffield  4498-4500. 

Number  or  Supply  of  Prostitutes.     See  Prostitutes. 


o. 

Offences  against  the  Acts.  Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Shaen  containing  particulars  of  the 
cases  of  women  summoned  before  magisir.ites  for  offences  against  the  Acts  in  1870-71  ; 
App.  476  477. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Special  and  exceptional  powers  of  the  Universily  authorities  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  dealing  with  prostitutes;  liability  to  action  for  damages  in  the 
event  of  wrongful  proceedings,  Shaen  7131-7136.  7139. 


P. 

Paraphimosis.      Liability  to  paraphimosis  as  the  result  of  soft  sores,  Lane  2335. 

Paris.     Classification  of  disease  in   the  Paris  hospitals  between  what  is  local  and  what  is 

constitutional,   Drgsdale  416,  417 Statement  as  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in 

Paris  having  been  abolished,  Lee  888.  941,  942. 

Parsons,  Mr.      See  Unices,  Emily.  Magistrates. 

Partial  Operation  of  Acts.  Ill  success  of  the  Acts  owing  largely  to  their  being  confined  to 
one  sex,  and  to  a  portion  only  of  the  women  with  whom  soldiers  cohabitate,  Lee 
930-936. Sve  also  Examinations.         Inequality  of  Acts. 

Pauper  Patients.  Result  of  communication  between  witness  and  a  iarue  number  of  medical 
officers  of  workhouses,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  officers  consider  that  diseased 
patients  may  be  induced  lo  remain  till  they  are  cured,  without  the  necessity  of  com- 
pulsory detention,  Nevins  2967-2670 Great  difficulty  in  venereal  patients,  as  paupers, 

geitinu  admission  to  workhouse  infirmaries,  ib.  3038-3040. 

Doubt  whether  there  is  any  power  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  poor  law  by 
which  women  could  be  defamed  in  the  union  infirmaries  until  they  are  cured,  Tujffield 
4471-4478.  4541,  4542. 

See  also  Plymouth  and  Devotiport  District,  1 7.  Workhouses- 

Periodical  Examinations-     See  Examinations. 

Personation  of  the  Police.  Several  instances  of  abuse  by  way  of  personation  of  the  police, 
which  would  have  been  iiiipossible  if  the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  wear  uniform,  Shaen 

7047-7050 Explanation  that  materials  for  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Office  as  regards 

personation   of  the   police  were  supplied  to  wiiness,  but  that  these  were  overlooked  by 
him  and  (he  memorial  was  never  sent,  ib.  7051. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Shaen  containing  particulars  relative  to  cases  of  pei'sonation 
of  the  police,  App.  481-483. 

Percy,  Mrs.  Decided  opinion  that  Mrs.  Percy  did  not  commit  suicide  on  account  of  her 
treatment  bv  the  police;   Ijelief  that  lier  death  was  the  result  of  accident,  i7ar?- 4837- 

4848. 

Details  relative  to  tlie  case  of  Mrs.  Percy,  the  police  interference  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  her  strong  objection  to  come  under  the  Acts,  and  her  subsequent  death  by 
drowning  in  the  canal  at  Aldershot  in  March  1875  ;  entire  inaccuracy  of  certain  allega- 
tions by  the  police  in   this  case,  Shaen  6963-6970- Respectable   character  of  Jane 

Percy,  Mrs.  Percy's  daughter,  though  the  police  reported  that  she,  as  well  as  her  mother, 
should  have  been  placed  on  the  register,  ib.  6970-6976. 

Petitions.  Presentation  of  9,667  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  bearing  '2,150,911 
sionatures,  between  the  years  1870  and  1879,  in  support  of  the  entire  repeal  of  the  Acts, 

Shaen  6696 Value  attached  to  the  petitions  against  the  Acts  as  showing  the  state  of 

public  opinion,  ib.  8006. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  a  petition  against  the  Acts  in  1S73  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  the  pupils  in  a  ladies'  school,  but  not  really  so  signed;  reprehensible  way  in 
■which  this  petition  was  got  up,  Shaen  8007-8017.  8166-8169. 

Phimosis.     Liability  to  phimosis  as  a  consequence  of  soft  sores.  Lane  2335. 
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Pittnck,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  tailor  and  halter,  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Deal  for  the  last  thirty  years;  intimate  knowledge 
possessed  by  him  of  the  town  both  before  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  59(31-5965.  6114. 

Salutary  operation  of  the  Acts  in  the  improvement  of  ihe  town  and  of  both  the  women 
and  men  ;  decided  diminution  of  solicitation  in  the  streets  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts, 
especially  on   Saturday  and    Suud-iy    nights,   5966-5980.600,5-6011.6043.6069-6079 

Strong  opinion  that  the  power  to  compel  women    to  submit  to  medical  examination 

operates  to  deter  them  from  entering  upon  tiie  profession  of  a  prostitute;  instances  in 
Deal  where  young  women  have  been  kept  from  wrong-doing  by  means  of  the  warnings 
given  by  the  officers  under  the  Acts,  5981-5989.  6019,  6020.  6086-6113. 

Beneficial  operation  of  t!ie  Acts  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  women  ;  undoubted 
belief  that  the  women,  when  in  hospital,  are  brought  nnder  influences  which  cannot  but  ex- 
ercise a  favouiable  effect   upon  them  afterwards,  5990-6004.  6019,  6020 Instances  at 

Deal  in  whicii  you'ig  women  have  been  reclaimed  and  sent  home  evenlually  to  ilieir 
fnends,  6001-600^ Favouiable  condition  of  Deal  in  respect  of  prostitution  as  com- 
pared with  the  nei^ihbouring  town  of  Kamsgate  ;  belief  that  there  is  no  cause  other  tiian 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  De^d  to  account  for  this  diff'erence,  6007-6011.  6017,  6018. 

6033-6042 Dtcreiise  in  the  amount  of  clandeslirje  prostitution  in  Deal  within  the  past 

few  years,  6012-6018. 

Statement  that  the  general  feeling  in  Deal  is  favourable  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Acts; 

grounds  for  this  opinion,  6021-6025 Absence   of  any  ahuse   in    exercising  the  police 

powers  under  the  Acts;  high  and  intelligent  character  of  the  men  employed  in  the  town 
upon  these  duties,  6026-6032. 

Examination  as  to  the  machinery  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  motion  in  Deal  to 
prevent  solicitation  and  other  misconduct  in  ihe  streets;  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
vention  of  this  evil   is  due  more  to   the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  than  to  the  ordinary 

Police  Acts,  6043-6068 Belief  th:it  the  metropolitan  police   in  Deal  would  have  no 

power  at  all  without  tlie  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  preserve  order  among  the  prosti- 
tutes in  the  streets,  6050-6063 Natural  preference   of  witness   for  other   means  th^ui 

the  Contdgious  Diseases  Acts,  if  the  same  end  could  be  obtained  ;  opinion,  however,  that 

nothing  else  is  likely  to  woik  so  well  in  the  town  of  Deal,  6080-6085 Power  behind 

the  officers  under  the  Acts  which  enaMes  them  to  influence  tlie  women  (or  good  ;  belief 
that  there  could  not  be  such  ])ower  without  the  existence  of  the  Acts,  6115-6117. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  District: 

1.  Large  Extent  and  Populatioii  of  the  District   comprisi7ig   Plymouth  and 

Dcvonport, 

2.  Functions  and  Action  of  ihe  Police  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Acts; 

Complaints  as  to  their  Conduct,  and  Replies  thereto. 

3.  Extcndce  Immorality  and  Disease  previously  to  tlie  Acts. 

4.  Redhction  since  the  Acts  in   the  Nvmber  of  Brothels  and  of  Prostitutes ; 

Steps  taken  for  the  Suppression  of  Brothels. 

5.  Explanations  in  connection  with  certain  Returns  and  Statistics  relative  to 

the  Number  of  Brutheh  and  of  Prostitutes  at  different  Periods. 
(5.  Juvenile  Prostitutes. 

7.  Clandestine  Prostitution. 

8.  Social  Condition  of  the  Women. 

9.  Improved  Conduct  in  tlie  Streets. 

10.  Decrease  of  Thefts. 

11.  Rechimation  of  Prostitutes  ;   Valuable  Facilities  under  the  Acts. 

12.  Operation  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital. 

13.  Work  of  Reclamation  by  Associations,  irrespectively  of  the  Acts. 

14.  State  of  Health,  and  Amount  of  Disease,  before  and  since  the  Acts. 

15.  Practice  iri  connection  with  the  Medical  Examination  of  the  Women. 

16.  Improvement    required  in    the   Practice  as    to    the    Women  going    to  the 

Hospital  after  Examination. 

17.  Pauper  Venereal  Patients. 

18.  Local  Feeling  on  the  Subject  of  the  Acts  ;  Public  Meetings  on  the  Subject. 

1.  Large    Extent    and  Population    of  the    District    comprising   Plymouth   and 
Devonport  : 

Extensive  area  comprised  in  the  district ;  increase  of  population  from  about  150,000 
in  1864  to  about  180,000  at  the  present  time,  Anniss  3150-3154. 

Explanation  that  Dartmouth,  Plympton,  Ivybridge,  and  the  villages  within  ten  miles 
of  Plymouth  were  brought  under  the  Ads  during  the  year  1870  ;  App.  466. 

Since 
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2.  Finictions  and  Action  of  the  Police  charged  with  the   execution  of  the  Acts; 
Complaints  as  to  iheir  Condtict,  and  Replies  thereto  : 

Since  tlie  first  operation  of  the  Acts,  sixteen  \-ears  ago,  witness  has  been  entratred  as  an 
inspector  of  metropolitan  police  in  superintending  the  execution  of  t'le  Acts  in'the  district 

comprising;  Devonport  and  Piymoulh,  Anniss  3i35-3!^3 Constant  visits  of  witness 

to  the  brothels,  previously  to  the  Acts,  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  from  the  navy 
and  for  other  detective  purposes,  ib.  3149.  3164-3167.  3201-3212. 

Non-interference  of  the  police  in  tlie  case  of  a  woman  living  vvith  a  man  and  not  goino' 

to  a  brothel,  Anniss  3231,  3232 No  instance  has  occurred  of  police  interference  with 

virtuous  women,  ib.  3236,  3237. 

Further  information  as  to  the  police  duties  discharged  by  witness  at.  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  before  the  application  of  the  Acts,  and  as  to   his  duties  and  the  staff  under  iii.'i 

charge  in  connection  with  the  Acts,  Anniss  3339  et  seq. ;  3477-3480 Very  little  trouble 

to  the  police  in  1865  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  prostitutes;  denial  that  the  informa- 
tion was  elicited   by  putting  insulting  questions,  ib.  3356-3365 Ascertainment  of  the 

number  in  1863  (before  the  Acts)  without  any  warrant  or  authority  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  3366,  3367. 

Jurisdiction   under  the   Acts  in   respect  of  all  villages  within  ten   miles;  facility  in 

obtaining  information  in  outlying  villages,  Anniss  3368-3375 Staff  of  six  constables 

and  a  Serjeant   under  witness,  ib.  3376 Details   as   to   the   supervision   exercised    by 

witness  and  his  staff  in  order  to  find  out  when  any  woman  comes  under  the  Acts  ;  practi- 
cally theie  is  no  interference  unless  a -woman  is  found  in  a  hcuse  of  ill-fame,  zj.  3377- 
3409.  3467-34S2. 

Denial  that  respectable  women  have  ever  been  interfered  with  ;  groundlessness  of  a 
charge  brought  against  witness  to  this  effec,  Annis'i  339"-3420.  3449.  3:181-3483.  3496 

Interference  of  witness  with  the    biothels  in  reference  mainiy  tt  the  harbouring  of 

young  girls,  and  the  fostering  of  disease,  ib.  3433-3448. 

Further  statement  as  to  no  instances  having  occurred  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  women 
by  the  police;   no  complaints  on  this  score  iiave  been  made  by  the  women,  Anniss  3477- 

3480 Due  caution  exercised  by  witness  before  requiring  women  to  attend  for  medical 

examination,  ib.  3497.  3499- 

Hespecis  in  which  the  local  police  could  not  operate  so  effectually  as  members  of  the 
metropolitan   force   in  dealing   with    prostitutes   and   brothel    keepeis,  ^?2(/zs5  4104-41 14, 

4289-4295 Entire  inaccuracy  as  regards  witness' district  of  certain  statements  by  the  . 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gladstone  relative  to  brutal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  carrying  out 
the  Acts,  lb.  4233-4237. 

General  absence  of  complaint  at  Plymouth  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  police  in 
bringing  up  women  for  examination  ;  kind  and  considerate  conduct  of  Inspector  Anniss 
and  his  subordinates  in  carrying  out  this  duty  in  Plymouth,  Wilkinson  4893-4900.  4926- 
4929-  4993-4997-  5004-501"!.  5067-5071.  5078. 

Inform;ition  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Marshall,  agent  at  Plymouth  for  witness'  asso- 
ciation, relative  to  v.irious  instances  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  police  for  forcing 

their  way  into  private  houses   in   search   of  common   prostitutes,   Shaen   7029-7047 

Obstruction  rather  than  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  police  at  Devonport,  ib.  7161. 

Complaints  by  the  women  themselves,  being  dou'otless  ex  parte  statements,  upon  which 
the  police  in  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  district  have  been  charged  with  systematic 
violation  of  the  law,  and  with  forcible  entry  into  houses;  information  obtained  thi'ough 
Mr.  Marshall  (lucal  agent  of  witness'  society)  as  to  many  of  these  cases,  Shaen  7326- 
7343- 

3.   Extensive  Immorality  and  Disease  previously  to  the  Acts: 

Vis  tation  of  the  brothels  by  witness  for  fnur  years  before  the  Acts  came  into  operation, 
but  without  any  powers  of  interference  as  regards  the  women,  their  number  having 
increased  rather  than  otherwise  until  the  Acts  were  put  in  i'o\ce,  Anniss  3149.  3164-3168. 
3194.  3201-3212 — —Great  immorality  in  the  district  pieviously  to  the  Acts,  there  having 
been  many  houses  where  young  lads  and  girls  met,  without  hindrance,  for  debauchery; 
very  salutary  interference  of  tlie   police  under  the   Acts,  so  that  these  places  no  longer 

exist,  ib.  3238-3244 Abuse  formerly  through  the  brothel  keepers  having  very  young 

girls  as  servants;  stop  put  to  this  practice,  ib.  3254-3256. 

Spread   formerly  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases  fiom  the  brothels;    steps 

now  taken  to  prevent  infection   from  this  source,  Anniss  3275-3282 Extensive  use 

of  the  brothels  formerly  for  purposes  of  seduction,  there  having  been  some  fifty  night- 
houses,  whilst  now  there  but  two,  ib.  3297-3302. 
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4.  Seduction  since  the  Acts    in  the  Number  of  Brotliels  and  of  Prostitutes  ;  Steps 

taken  for  the  Suppression  of  Brothels  : 

Personal  and  careful  visitation  of  the  brothels  by  witness  from  time  to  lime;  gradual 
reduction   of  the  number  of  prostitutes   from  2,020  at  the  end  of  1864,  to  411  on  25th 

May  1881  ;  -4??nzss  3144-3157.  3305-3310 Witness  had  diiections  to  make  inquiries 

in  1863,  when  he  visited  the  brotliels,  and   found    there  were   1,960  women   in  them  in 

December  of  that  ye;ir,  ib.  3147,   SH^ Gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  brothels 

from  356  in  January  1865,  to  seventy  al  the  present  time,  ib.  3158-3162. 

Conclusion   tlint  the  great  reduction  in  the   numl.er  of  prostitutes  and  of  brotliels  is 

entirely  owing  to   the  operation   of  the  Acts,  /iwwiss  3158.  3163-3171.  3183  er  5617. 

Gradual   Ihinnino;   and    closing  of  the  brothels  ihrouoh  the   women  being  sent  to  their 

friends  or  into  homes,  &c.,  ib.  3163.  3184-3204 Steps  taken  to  close  the  brotliels  by 

indicting  them  if  police  visits  are  not  allowed,  and  if  information  is  withheld,  ib.  3203, 
3204.  3363-3365-  3452-3458. 

Doubt  as  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  previously  to  the  Acts  ;  witness  did  not  then  visit 

the  brothels  with  direct  reference  to   tins   class,  Anniss  3352-3355 Success  of  the 

police  proceedings,  inasmuch  as  with  an  increasing  population  the  nuinber  of  brothels 
has  been  reduced  to  seventy,  there  being  doubtless  a  great  decrease  of  prostitution  and 
immorality,  ib.  3421-3431.  3456-3463- 

Statement  showing  that  whilst  a  large  number  of  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  which 
were  also  used  as  brothels,  are  no  longer  so  u^ed,  the  r:umber  of  brothels,  not  being 
also  public-houses  or  beer-shops,  lias  increased  from  sixty-nine  in  1S68,  to  seventy- 
six  in  1880,  Atntiss  3778-3796 Beneficial  effect  of  police  visits  to  places    of  resort  for 

very  young  girls  and  lads,  these  places  having  been  shut  up  through  girls  no  longer 
frequenting  them,  ib.  3931-3939- 

Question  considered  whether  in  certain  towns  not  under  the  Acts  there  has  not  been  as 
much  reduction   in   the  number   of   prostitutes  and  of  brothels  as  in  the  Devonport  and 

Plymouth   district,  Anniss  4097-4103 Increase  in  the  number  of  women  when  the 

Channel  Fleet  are   at   Plymouth,  ib.  4130-4132 Suppiession  of  many  public-houses 

in  their  character  as  brothels  by  the  threat  of  getting  the  license  suspended,  z'S.  4263- 
4267. 

Examination  as  to  the  effrct  of  the  Acts  in  diminishing  solicitation  as  well  as  prostitu- 
tion in  the  streets  ;  belief  that  the  direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  working  of  the  Acts 
is  that  prostitution  is  lessened,  Wilkinson  4875-4884.  4918-4923.  5012-5021.  5117- 
5119.5172-5187. 

5.  Pxplanations  in  connection  with  certain  Returns  and  Statistics  relative  to  the 

Number  of  Brothels  and  of  Prostitutes  at  different  Periods  : 

Witness   submits  returns   relative   to  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  of  brothels  in  the 

Devonport   and   Plymouth  district  in  diiferent    years,  Anniss  3325,  3326 Reliable 

character  of  witness'  statistics,  though  some  local  ohjections  have  been  mnde  to  them,  ib. 
3459-3463- 

Explanaiion  in  connection  with  certain  returns  of  the  number  of  registered  and 
re-registered  women,  respectively  ;    practice  as  to  re-registering  when  uomen  come  from 

other  dislric's,  Anniss  3609-3630 Register  conimenccd  by  witness  on  ist  April  1865, 

the  register  of  periodical  meciical  examinations  not  huvino-  been  established  till  1st 
January  1869;  li.  3638-3659. 

Examination  as  to  the  accuracy  of  witness'  statiNtics  relative  to  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes  at  different  periods  having  been  disputed  before  the  Royal  Commission  by  several 

local   authorities,  Anniss   3712-3759 Consideration    of  the    figures   in    the   judicial 

statistics,  prepared  by  the  local  police,  in  comparison  uith  witness'  figures  as  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  ;  much  smaller  number  in  the  earlier  years 
according  to  these  statistics  than  according  to  witness'  returns,  ib.  3760-3777. 

Particulars  with  further  reference  to  the  register  as  first  kept  by  witness  in  1865,  as 
distinct  from  the  register  which  dates  from  1869;  j1?ihis«  4069-4076 Return  sub- 
mitted in  contradiction  of  the  figures  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Superintendent  Wreford,  of 
the  local  police,  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  common  prostitutes  in 
Plymouth  in  i88l  ;  ib.  4243-4245. 

Great  care  taken  by  witness  in  obtaining  reliable  data  for  the  returns  of  1865;   Anniss 

4246-4248.  4259-42(52 Loose  way  in  which  the  figures  were  obtained  for  the  judicial 

statistics,  as  comiiared  with  the  personal  investigation  upon  which  witness'  figures  were 
based,  ib.  4256-4262.  4272,  4273.  4275-4279. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  ;  the  number  of  common  women;  the 
number  of  brothel  keei)ers  (men  and  women) ;  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  brothel 
keepers,  and  living  in  such  houses;  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  prostitutes;  and 

the 
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Plymouth  and  Devonport  District — continued. 

5.  Explanations  in  connection  with  certain  Returns,  Sfc. — continued. 

the  number  of  girls  eni])loYed  in  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  on  31st  December  of  each  ye;ir 
from  1 865  to  1 880  ;  App.  465. 

Number  of  common  women  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  district  at  different  dates 
in  the  years  1866-81  ;   App.  466. 

Return  showing  tlie  number  of  females,  as  prostitutes,  in  the  district,  with  their 
respective  ages;  also  the  per-cenlage,  twenty  years  of  age  and  under,  and  thirty-one 
years  of  age  and  over,  on  1st  January  1866  and  1st  January  188 1  ;   App.  466. 

Number  of  brothels  in  the  district  at  the  end  of  different  years  from  1865  fo  1880, 
and  on  25th  May  18S1  ;  great  reduction  since  1865  ;   App.  467. 

Further  return  containing  details  on  various  points  in  connection  with  registration  and 
re-registration,  App.  467,  46S. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  children  of  common  women  and  brothel  keepers,  with 
their  various  ages,  on  1st  January  i88l  ;   App.  469. 

6.  Juvenile  Prostitutes  : 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  under  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  1st 
January  1866,  :md  in  the  years  1869,  1872,  and  1881  ;  reduction  from  1,060  at  the  end 
of  1865  to  thirty-four  at  the  end  of  1S80;    Anniss  3i7'2-3i82. 

Consideration  of  statements  by  Superintendent  Wreford  and  others  entirely  at  variance 
with  witness'  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  in  the  district  in  1865, 
and  subsequent  years;  witnt-ss  maintains  that  his  figures  are  correct,  and  that  prostitu- 
tion under  the  age  of  fifteen  is  now  successfully  put  down  as  soon  as  it  arises,  Anniss 
3827-3858 Explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  witness'  returns  are  prepared,  in  refer- 
ence more  especially  to  the  alleged  extinction   of  juvenile  prostitution,   ib.  3848-3857 

Great  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  younger  prostitutes,  there  being  in  fact  none 

under  the  age  of  fifteen,  ib.  3898-3900. 

Total  female  population  in  1865  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  as  compared 
witii  witness'  return,  siiowiiig  that  there  were  212  juvenile  prostitutes  in  that  year; 
witness  ad lieres  to  his  figures  on  this  point,  Anniss  3901-3913. 

Considerable  decrease  not  only  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  generally,  but  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  piostitutes,  Wilkinson  4875-4884.  5072. 

Number  of  females  living  in  the  district,  as  prostitutes,    under  twenty  years  of  age  on 

1st  January  l866,  1st  January  1869,  1st  January  1872,  and  ist  January  1881  ;  App.  466. 

Number  of  females  under  the  age  of  twenty  uhom   it  was  necessary  lo  place  on  the 

.  register  as  prostitutes  from  1st  April  1865  to  31st  December  1869,  and  from  1st  January 

876  to  26th  December  1880;  App.  j^Q-j. 

7.  Clandestine  Prostitution  : 

Very  large  reduction  in  lire  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  in  witness'  district 
throuuh  tlie  operation  of  the  Acts  ;  there  used  to  be  about  300,  and  there  are  now  about 
forty,  Anniss  3215-3230.  3427-3430. 

Better  opportunities  of  witness  than  of  private  associations  for  knowing  the  real  amount 
of  clandestine  prostitution  ;  deception  practised  upon  rescue  agencies  in  the  matter, 
Anniss  28 SQ-sSGj. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  means  oi'  witness  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  clandes- 
tine prostitutes;  duties  of  his  staff  adverted  to  hereon,  Anniss  3999-4022. 

8.  Social  Condition  of  the  Women: 

Improved  social  condition  of  the  women  ;  with  few  exceptions  every  woman  has  now 
a  room  to  herself,  Anniss  3295,  3296.  3500. 

9.  Improved  Conduct  in  the  Streets  : 

Beneficial  effect  as  regards  public  decency  through  the  reduced  number  of  prostitutes 
in  the  streets,  and  the  stop  put  to  the  practice  of  solicitation,  ^«nw«  3283-3291.  3293 

Considerable  number  of  crimps  formerly  hanging  about  after  the  women,  this  abuse 

no  longer  existing,  ib.  329;,  3292. 

Marked  improvement  in  the  streets  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  prostitutes  since 
the  passing  of  the  Acts  ;  favourable  opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  state  of  Plymouth  in 
comparison  with  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  Wilkinson  4867-4874.  4912-4916.  4949- 
4956-  5072-5074- 

10.  Decrease  of  Thefts  i 

Frequency  of  theft  formerly  in  connection  with  prostitution  ;  this  is  now  prevented, 

^nwm  3291.  3294.  o  , 
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Plymouth  and  Devonport  Distr/ct— continued. 

1 1.    Reclamation  of  Prostitutes  ;    Valuable  Facilities  under  the  Acts  : 
Several  instances  in  illustration  oftlie  beneficial  vvorking  of  the  Acts  in  facilitatino-  tlie 
removal  of  young  girls   from  the    lirothels  and    tlieir  restoration    10  their  friends,  ^-Jflwm 

3 183-3204.   3220,   3221 Inspection   of  the   lirothels  twice  a  day,  so  that  any   girls 

falling  into  the  hiinds  of  the  brotliel  keepers  are  soon  discovered,  and  are  put  in  the  way 
of  reclamation,  ib.  3194,  3195-  3-03-  S'^iS?  3214- 

Opportunity  uiven   to  every  woman   found   in   a  brothel   to   discontinue   prostitution 

before  she  is  brought  under  the  Acts,   Anniss   3220-3223 Considerable   numher   of 

cases  in  which  young  women  are  induced  to  return  to  their  friends,  2"5. '32^0,  3221. 
3227. 

Particulars  as  to  the  number  of  women  restored  to  their  friends,  the  number  who  left 

tlie  district,  the  number  married,  &c.,  in  different  years,  Anniss  3305-3310 Further 

statement  as  to  opportunity  being  given  to  anv  woman  when  first  found  in  a  brothel  to 
communicate  with,  and  return  to'her  friends,  before  she   is    brouglit  under  the  Acts,  i6, 

349 '-3499- 

Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  the  large   proporiicm  of  those  removed  from  the 

register   who    are   reclaimed,     Anniss    3602-3G09 Continuous    operation    of   private 

ag-encies  in  the  district  in  the  rescue  and  reciamaiion  of  young  girls  and  of  prostitutes 
generally,  ih.  3858-3861.  4077-4080. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  several  modes  of  action  of  witness  and  his  stuff, 
whereby  girls  are  leckimed  or  sent  to  their  Iriends  before  being  placed  on  tlie  register,  as 

1/ell  as  afterwards,  Anniss  "^iji^  et  seq. Information  relative  to  ihe  funds,  by  means  of 

which  ihe  work  of  rtclamalion  is  carried  on  ;  subscription  of  200  I.  u  year  by  Government 
to  the  Hospital  Simaritan  Fund,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  private  sub- 
scriptions for  sending  girls  to  homes  or  to  their  friends,  ib.  4081-4096.  4280-4297. 

Personal  knowledge  of  witness  as  to  the  frequent  reclamation  of  young  "iris  before 
they  become  hardened  in  prostitution,  Anniss  4228-4232- — Careful  peisonal  investiga- 
tion upon  which  witness  airived  at  the  conclusion  that  within  a  certiiii  period  the  num- 
ber of  women  wlio  did  not  return  to  prostitution  after  leaving  hospital  was  1,486;  ib. 
4238-4242. 

Establishment  of  voluntary  associations  in  Plymoulli  for  the  rescue  of  young  girls  ; 
successful  results  produced,  TFiVAmsoft  4885-4^88.4923-4925.4959-4992.5177,5187 
— — Exertions  of  JVIiss  Hopkins  for  the  reclamation  of  prostitutes;  foundation  by  this 
lady  of  the  Friendless  Girls'  Association,  ih.  4973-4976.  4982-4985. 

12.  Operation  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital: 

Return  submitted  showing  the  number  of  prostitutes  admitted  to  the  lock  wards  oftlie 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  the  number  who  letumed  to  prostitution  on  discharge,  and  the 
number  who  on  discharge  did  not  return  to  prostit^ition  in  the  di5trict;  giounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  a  very  large  per-centage  do  not  relapse  into  prostitution,  Anniss  3504- 
3506.  3537-3601 Limited  use  of  the  lock  wards  previously  to  the  Acts,  ib.  3505. 

Correction  required  in  the  return  relative  to  the  number  of  women  discharged  from  the 

Royal   Albert    Hospital   who  leturned  to  prostitution,   ^jzwm  3538-3548 Amended 

return  banded  in  relative  to  the  women  discharged  from  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  and 
the  number  who  returned  to  prostitution  within  the  district ;  discussion  hereon  as  to  the 
actual  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  original  return,  i6.  3686-3711 A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  discharged  women  are  in  fact  sent  to  homes  and  to  their  friends,  and  do  not 
return  to  prostitution;  this  is  known  to  witness  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  ib.  3694- 
3709. 

Absence  of  any  institutions  in  Plymouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  Albeit  Hospital, 
in   which   diseased    prostitutes    can  obtain   medical  relief,    ^Fz7A/7isp«  4970,  4971.  51 70, 

517] Successful   effoits   of  the  chaplain  oftlie  Albert  Hi'spiial  in  reclaiming  several 

youno;  women  who  were  brought  under  his  influence  in  that  institution,  by  the  machinery 
of  the  present  Acts,  ib.  5176-5183.  5185,  5186. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  admitted  into  the  lock  wards 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  and  dischaiged  therefrom,  from  the  1st  Apiil  1865  to  the 
26th  March  1881  ;  also  the  number  of  individual  women  who  ciid  not  leturn  to  prostitu- 
tion after  their  discharge  from  hospital,  App.  463.  468. 

13.  Work  of  Reclamation  by  Associations,  irrespectively  of  the  Acts: 
Information  relative  to  the  work  of  rescue  ;:s  carried  out  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport; 

valuable  operations  of  tlie  Rescue  Society,  irrespectively  of  any  aid  from  the  registration 
under  the  Acts,  Shaen  6895-6903, 

Authentic  character  of  Mr.  Marshall's  list  of  rescue  cases  at  Devonport,  as  regards  the 
women  wlio  were  registered  or  unregistered,  respectively ;  expediency  of  a  comparison 
between  Mr.  Marshall's  list  and  the  official  register,  Shaen  8173,  8174.  8188,  8189. 

Return 
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Plymovth  and  Devonport  District — continued. 

3.    Work  nf  Reclamation  by  Associations,  irrespectively  of  the  Acts — continued. 
Return  submitted  by  Mr.  Shaen,  showing  the  ages  of  girls  and  women,  reo-istured  and 
unregistered,  rescued  in  the  district  by  the  agent  of  the  National  Association,  occasion- 
ally iissisted  by  the  London  Rescue  Society,  fiom  29th  July  1870  to  October  1880;  App. 

484,485 Similar  return  iis  regards  the  numbers  of  girls  and   women   rescued;  total 

<'f  359 ;  ib-  486. 

14.  State  of  Health,  and  Amount  of  Disease  before  and  since  the  Acts  : 
Decided  benefit  from  the  Acts   as  regards  the  general  health  of  the  women,  Anniss 

.3'273j  3274 Practice  of  isolating  brothels,  where  there  is  infectious  dise;.se,  by- 
placing  them  out  of  bounds  until  they  are  cleansed,  ib.  3279.  3282 Lar^e  proportion 

of  diseased  women  from  outside  districts,  some  of  these  coming  to  be  cured,  but  many 
for  prostitution,  ib.  3464-3466. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  small  per-centage  of  diseased  women  in  the  district  as 
compared  with  the  per-centage  from  unprotected  districts,  J./»»"m  35^^8-3600 Ex- 
planations in  connection  with  the  large  increase  since  i868  in  the  number  of  prostitutes 
of  the  age  of  thirty-one  and  over;  better  health  and  prolonged  lives  of  the  women  under 
the  Acts,  so  that,  unless  reclaimed,  they  continue  their  occupation  all  the  longer,  ib. 
3868-3897. 

Successful  action  of  witness  in  causing  the  shutting  up  of  houses  where  diseased 
prostitutes  have  been  harboured,  or  where  disease  generally  is  being  spread;  advantage 
on  this  score  of  the  practice  ol  preventing  men  of  the  service  frequenting  such  places  by 

putting  the  latter  "  <.ut  of  bounds,"  Anniss  3939-3959 Means   of  witness  (or  statino- 

in  a  certain  return  the  number  of  women  diseased  ;  he  has  no  cognisance  ol  the  nature 
of  the  dist  ase  in  each  case,  ib.  4115-4  119. 

Cognisance  of  witness  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  advent  of  prostitutes  from  outside 
districts;  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  many  of  these  women  are  badly  diseased  before  they 
arrive,  Anniss  4 166-4 172. 

Return  submitted  by  Inspector  Anniss,  showing  the  number  of  patients  treated  for 
venereal  disea.'e  for  periods  of  three  years,  from  1862  to  1879,  inclusive,  distinguishino" 
between  Devonport,  Stonehouse,  and  Plymouth,  App.  460. 

15.  Practice  in  corinectiou  with  the  Medical  Examination  of  the  Women  : 

Locality  and  surroundings  of  the  examinaticjn  rooms  at  Plymouth;  facility  of  com- 
munication thiough  witness'  house,  Anniss  4037-4051 Very  rare  instances  of  women 

attending  for  exair.ination  in  a    drunken  state  ;  check   upon    their   doing   so,    ib,  4052— 

4054 Orderly  conduct    on  the  part  of  the  women  generally  when  tliey  come  up  for 

examination,  ib.  4054-4057. 

Belief  that  nothing  of  a  disordeily  character  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  premises  where  ihe  examinations  are  conducted,    IVilkinson   4902-4908.  5103-51  H 

Absence  of  complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  which   the  medical  examination  has  been 

carried  on,  ih.  5066. 

Constant  practice  at  Devonport  for  men  to  wait  for  women  until  they  have  been  de- 
clared free  from  disease  on  examination,  iShaen  7794.  7797j  7798.  7801.  8118. 

16.  Improvement  required  in  the  Practice  as  to  ihe  Women  going  to  the  Hospital 

after  Examination: 

Defect  through  women,  when  found  to  be  diseased,  being  allowed  to  go  by  themselves 
to  the  hospital;  frequent  spiead  of  disease  in  the  interval  before  they  enter  the  hospital, 

Anniss  3266,  3267 Improvement  if  each   woman,   when   found  to  be  diseased,  were 

taken  direct  to  the  hospital,  ib.  3320. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  women  being  taken  direct  to  hospital  when, 
upon  examination,  they  are  (bund  to  be  diseased;  increased  powers  required  on  this 
point,  Anniss  4058-4068.  4274. 

17.  Pauper  Venereal  Patients  : 

Statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  venereal  patients  in  the  workhouses  of  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  and  Stonehouse,  respectively,  in  different  years  ;  conclusion  therefrom  that  the! 
Acts  have  greatly  reduced  venereal  disease  among  the  civil  population,  An7nss  3268- 
3272. 

Examination  in  reply  to  exceptions  taken  to  witness'  former  evidence  and  inferences 
in  the  matter  of  pauper  venereal  disease  :  gr(  unds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  .Acts  have 
caused  a  larger  reduction  of  disease  among  the  civil  population,  Anniss  3631-3685. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  paupers  treated  for  venereal  disease  for  periods  of 
three  years  from  1862  to  1869  inclusive,  App.  470. 

351.  4  A  Feeling 
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Plymouth  and  Devonport  District — continued. 

18..  Local  Feeling  on  the  Subject  of  the  Acts  ;  Public  Meetings  on  the  Subject: 

Feeling  of  local  magistrates  and  others  -who  are  conversant  witl\  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  in  favour  of  the  Acts  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  opposition  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  ^Kn?s5  3314-3316. 

Consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Acts  on  the  part  of  the  principal  authorities  in 
Plymouth;  meeting  held  upon  one  occasion  in  oppositi.>n  to  the  Acts,  when  an  amend- 
ment was  carried  in  their  favour  by  a  large  majority,  Wilkinson  4860-4866.  5091-5098. 

5112-5114 Opposition  to  the  Acts  in  Plymouth  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

lb.  4860.  4943,  4944.  5'^15-b'^n Decided  opinion  of  witness  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Acts,  ih.  4909-4913. 

Several  public  meetings  held  in  Devonport  in  1870  on  the  subject  of  the  Acts  ;   large 

majority  adverse  to  the  Acts  and  in  favour  of  their  total  repeal,  Shaen  6672,  6673 

Public  meetings  held  in  Plymouth  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  at  which  resolutions  ad- 
verse to  the  Acts  were  carried,  ib.  6678-6688. 

Comment  upon  the  proceedings  at  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Devonport  in  March  1877, 
at  which  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  Acts  was  carried,  Shaen  6839-6841. 

Further  evidence  as  regards  the  public  meetings  in  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
district,  and  the  resulutions  adopted  thereat  for  or  against  the  Acts  ;  reference  more 
especially  to  certain  meeiings  at  which  amendments  in  support  of  the  Acts  were  reported 
to  iiave  been  carried  by  considerable  majorities,  Shaen  7217,  7218.  7222-7243. 

Police: 

1.  Generally  as  lo  the  Functions  and  Action  of  the  Police  employed  in  the 

Enforcement  of  the  Acts. 

2.  Official  Instructions  to  the  Police. 

3.  Question  of  the  Police  loearing  Uniform. 

4.  Complaints  by  Mr.  Shaen  07i  various  Points. 

1.  Generally    as    to  the    Functions  and   Action   of  the    Police    employed  in  the 

Enforcement  of  the  Acts  : 

Grounds   for  the  conclusion  as  to  the  Metropolitan   Police   being   more   fit   than  the 

local  pohce  for  carrying  out  the  Acts,  Anniss  4  104-41 14.  4289-4295 Advantage  in 

the  Metropolitan  Police,  vvho  administer  the  Acts  locally,  being  free  from  all  local 
influence,  ib.  4289-4291. 

Absence  of  any  complaints  of  harsh  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  Aldershot; 
decided  opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  pulice  under  tiie  Acts  is  a  protection  to  virtuous 

women,  .^arr  4751-4759.  4S26-4850 High  character  of  the  police  employed  under 

the  Acts  at  Aldershot,  )b.  4753.  4826-4845. 

Power  of  the  police  under  Section  15  of  the  Act  to  take  proceedings  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  any  woman  whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  a  prostitute;  this  power 
is  not  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  preventing   prostitution,  but  has  the  indirect  result  of 

doing  so,   Wilkinson  5086-5090 Examination   ms   to   the   powers   jiossessed   by   the 

police  under  the  Acts ;  belief  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  espionage  or  inquiry  into  the 
private  lives  of  women  exercised  by  the  police  under  their  powers,  <?ra//f  5373-5381. 
5404-5413.  5418,  5419. 

Belief  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  would  liave  no  power  at  all  without  the  Acts  to 
preserve   order  among   the   prostitutes  in  the    streets,  as  at  Deal,  Pittock   6050-6063. 

61180-6085 Povvei  behind  the  officers  under  the  Acts  which  enables  them  to  influence 

the  women  for  good  ;  belief  that  there  could  not  be  such  power  without  the  existence  of 
the  Acts,  ib.  6115-6117. 

2.  Official  Instructions  to  the  Police  : 

Copy  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  with  reference  to  their 
duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  App,  487-489, 

3.  Question  of  the  Police  wearing  Uniform : 

Grounds  for  preferring   that  witness'  men   should   continue  to   wear    private  clothes 

instead  of  being  in  uniform,  Anniss  4029-4036 Approval  of  the  police  officers  under 

the  Acts  being  in  plain  clothes,  Tu^eld  4455-4470. 

Comment  upon  ihe  non-adoption  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Royal  Commission  that 
the   police  who  work   the  Acts   should  wear  uniform,   the  system  being  now  worked  by 

spies  in  plain  clothes,  Shaen  6765,  6766 Several  grounds  upon  which  witness  strongly 

objects  to  the  police  appearing  in  plain  clothes,  ib.  7855. 

4.  Complaints 
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4.  Complaints  by  Mr.  Shaen  on  various  Points  : 
Extreme  difficulty  under  tlie  Acts  in  successfully  resisting  the  action  of  the  police,  no 
matter  how  illegal,  on  account  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them,  Shaen  6726,  6727.  6751^ 

6752 Arbitrary  discretion,  unprecedented  in  law,  invested  in  the  police  by  the  Acts  ; 

that  is,  in  respect   of  their  power  to  declare  any  woman  a  "  common  prostitute,"   ib. 
6751,  6752.  6758-6766.  6776-6794. 

Extreme  difficuliy  in  obtaining  a  verdict  against  officials  for  wrongful  ndministration 
of  the  Acts;   practical  immunity  unless  positive   bad   fiiith  can  be  proved,  iVjaeyt  6820- 

6823 Comment  upon   the  domiciliary  visits  made  by  the  police  at  their  discretion  in 

search  of  prostitutes   as   being  in  violation  of  the   law,  ih.  6879-6881 Comment  also 

upon  a  statement  as  to  the  presence  of  the   police,  though  m  plain  clothes,  being  well 
known  to  the  class  of  girls  mist  likely  to  go  astray,  ib.  6893, 


Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness,  nnd  also  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Rescue  Society, 
were  prepared  to  substantiate  before  the  Royal  Commission  several  cases  of  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  police  ;   witness  was  prepared  with  evidence   in   more  than   thirty  cases, 

Shaen  6919-6924 Illegal  practice   formerly  of  taking  the  women  in  custody  to  the 

hospital  without  allowing  them  first  to  go  home  and  make  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
their  property;   this  practice  has  been  given  up,  ib.  6928-6932. 

Very  unsatisfactory  system  of  referring  to  the  police  authcu'ities  when  any  charge  is 
brought  against  policemen  for  misconduct  under  the  Acts,  Shaen  7000-7005 State- 
ment by  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates  at  Plymouth  as  to  the  raetropoliian  police  who 
enforce  the  Acts  not  being  under  local  jurisdiction,  ib.  7031-7035. 

Reference  to  the  cases  adduced  by  witness  before  the  Committee  as  proving  improper 

conduct  on  the  part  of  the  police,  Shaen  7097-7099 Exception   further  taken  to  the 

conduct  of  the  police  in  acting  upon  information  received  through  anonymous  letters, 
ib.  7260-7262. 

Increased  care  of  late  on  the  part  of  the  police  by  reason  of  the  watchfulntss  of  those 

who  are   agitating  for  a  repeal  of  the  Acts,  Shaen  7848,  7849 Arbitrary  action   of 

the  police,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  magistrates  ;  illustration  in  the 
case  of  Inspector  Anniss,  ib.  7850.  7854. 

Impression  that  several  cases  have  occuwed  of  undue  police  interference  with  respects 
able  or  quasi  respectable  women;  individual  cases  of  al>use  are,  howeuer,  of  secondary 
importance  as  compared  with  the  inherent  viciousness  as  a  whole,  Shaen  8018-8028. 

See  tAso  Appeal.        Brothels.        Chatham.  Cork,l.       Examinations.       Glasgow. 

Hart,  Mary.         Legal  Proceedings.  Personation  of  the  Police.  Percy,  Mrs. 

Plymouth   and  Devon-port   DiUrict,  2.  Prostitutes.  Turner,  — .  Yokes, 

Ellen.  Woohoich. 

Portsmouth.     Belief  tliat  at  Portsmouth  gonorrhcEa  and  syphylis  are  ;is  prevalent  as  ever, 
Lee  902,  903. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts  are  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the   town  of  Portsmouth;  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  Grant  6I93-519.5-  5^10,  5219- 

5227.  5247-5249.  5273-5275 Favourable  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Acts  for  the 

reclamation  of  women  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  the  religious  and  moral  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  iliem  when  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  ib.  5196-5206.  5348,  5349. 

Information  as  to  the  several  refuges  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  connected  with  the 
town  ;  numerous  instances  of  women  who  have   been   ordered  to  lead  respectable  lives 

through   the   influence  of  these  institutions.  Grant  5200-5205.  5267-5283 Statistics 

with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  refuges  and  Homes  with  which  witness  is  connected 
at  Portsmouth  and  at  Basingstoke  ;  explanation  that  all  these  cases  were  wumen  who 
had  passed  through  the  Lock  Hospital,  ib.  5200-5205.  5216-5218. 

Diminution  in  the  number  of  brothels  through  the  working  of  the  Acts,  Grant  5225, 

5226 Less  disease  since  the   Acts  among    the    soldiers  and   sailors,  ib.  5228 

Opinion  that  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  generally  in  favcmr  of  the  Acts, 
ib.  5229-5232. 

Absence  of  any  material  opposition  to  the  Acts ;  only  one  meeting  held  on  the  subject 
within  the  last  thirteen  years.  Grant  5400-5402. 

Comment  upon  certain  evidence  of  the  Vicar  of  Portsmouth  as  attributing  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  certain  beneficial  results  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  Shaen 
7311-7318. 

See  also  Brothels. 
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Primary  Sores: 

1.  Conflicting  Evidence  as  to  the   Operation  of  the  Acts  in  regard  to  Pri- 

mary Sores. 

2.  Characteristics  and  Effects  of  Primary  Sores. 

3.  Official  Returns  and  Statistics. 

1.  Conflicting    Evidence   ns  to   the  Operation  of  the  Acts  in  regard  to  Primary 

Sores  : 

Consic'eralion  of  the  per-centage  of  reduction  of  primary  sores  before   and  since  the 

operation  ol'the  Acts  i?o?(^/' 36-41.  215-227.  261.  281.300-305 Reduction  of  primary 

or  dirt  sores  among  soldiers  owintr  panly  lo  improved  ablution  arrangements  and  other 
causes  irrespectively  of  the  Acts,  ib.  273-278.  281.  302.  308-315. 

Laroe  decrease  in  the  per-centage  of  primary  sores,  according  to  the  Army  Returns; 
improved  haliits  of  ablution  to  which  ihis  is  mainly  owing,  Drysdale  435-440.  455-466. 

53^3637 Exfiniination  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion   that  ihe  Acts  have  not 

been  instrumenlal  in  reducing  true  sxphilis,  whetiier  primary  or  secondary,  but  that  the 
primary  non-syphilitic  cases,  or  soft  soies,  have  been  reduced,  this  being  partly  owing 
to  the  6^der  as  to  the  stoppage  of  pay  in  hospital,  ib.  693-724.  747-753. 

Evidence  as  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  local  sores  as  compared  with 
true  syphilis,  Lee  862-894.  943-945.  1109-1111.  1251,  1252 Chief  causes,  irre- 
spectively of  the  Acts,  winch  account  for  the  reduction  of  non-syphiliiic  sores,  ib.  888, 
889.  893-895. 

GrouTids  for  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of  primary 
syphilis  in  the  Army,  but  only  of  local  and  non-venereal  sores,  Lee  880-888 Pro- 
bability of  a  greater  decrease  of  soft  sores  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  districts,  as 
hygienic  rules  are  better  observed  in  the  former,  ib.  1016-1018. 

Explanation  that  the  continuous  fall  in  disease  in  protected  stations  refers  to  primary 
sores  of  a  non-syphilitic  character,  Nevins  2937.  2938. 

Evidence  as  to  the  large  decrease  in  the  per-centage  of  primary  sores  in  the  protected 

stations  in  three  periods  of  six  years  each  between  18C0  and  1878  as  compaied  with   the 

.  small  decrease  for  the  same  period  at  unprotected  stations  ;  statistics  hereon,  Lawson 

1284-1305.  1319-1321.  1343-1359 Conclusion  that  the  much  larger  reduction  in  the 

ratio  of  pnmaiy  sores  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  stations  can  only  be  accounted 
ior  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  ib.  1319-13-9- 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  tiiere  is,  on  the  average  of  years,  a  pretty  fixed  proportion 
betvsecn  primary  sores  and  secondary  symptoms,  the  former  being  followed  by  the  latter 
in  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  Lawson  1485-1505 Explanations  in  con- 
nection with  diagram  showing  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  producing  a  marked  decrease  of 
primary  sores  in  protected  as  compared  with  \mprotecied  stations;  fallacies  involved  in 
a  diagram  prepared  by  Dr.  Nevins,  ib.  1384  et  seq. 

Large  reduction  of  primary  sores  in  1870-73,  as  compared  with  1861-66,  before  the 
Acts   came   into   operation;  instances   of  Chatham,   Sheerness,  Shorncliffe,  and    other 

stations,  Lawson  1410-1431 Preparation  of  witness'  fi^aires  and   calculations  on  the 

foregoing  point   from    the  returns  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  ib.  1414-1418.  1434- 

M37- 

Large  decrease  in  the  pcr-ceniage  of  primary  sores  at  different  periods  since  i860, 
there  having  bten,  doubtless,  a  corresponding  reduction  of  secondary  symptoms,  iMwson 

lgOi-1507 Consideration  of  the   relative   reduction   on  the   admissions  for  primary 

sores  in  subjected    and  in  unsulijecttd  stations  from  i8fio  to  1866;  partial  effect  in  the 

former  stations  through  the  application  of  the  Act  of  1864,  ib.  1653-1701 Admission 

as  to  the  smaller  average  of  prmiary  sores  in  unprotected  than  in  protected  stations  in 
the  year  1866;  ib.  1669-1680. 

2.  Characteristics  and  Effects  of  Primary  Sores  : 

Uselessness  of  the  classification  "  primary  sores  "  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  ;  that 
is,  as  confounding  together  hard  and    soft  sores,  which   have   nothing  to  do  with  each 

other,  Routh  36-51  ;   Drysdale  423 Examination  upon   the  statement  that  a  large 

proportion  of  primary  or  dirt  sores  are  not  really  syphilitic,  Drysdale  36-41.  215-258. 
262-272. 

Liability  to  serious   physical  evil  if  primary  sores  be  neglected,  Routh  178-183 

Concurrence  of  medical  witnesses  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  primary  cases  not  really 
syphilitic,  ib.  288-292. 

Description  of  the  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  true  primary  syphilis,  Drysdale 
340 Absence  of  physical  injury  from  primary  sores  if  quickly  treated,  ib.  529-531. 

Invariable  effect  upon  the  constitution  when  there  is  a  primary  syphilitic  sore,  save 

that 
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2.  Characteristics  and  Effects  of  Primary  Sores — continued. 

that  this  may  be  modified  by  proper   iiiediciil  treatment,  Lee  783-785 Explanations 

in  connection  with  the  origin  and  symptoms  ol'  the  primary  syphilitic  sore  ;  this  may 
arise  at  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  has  been  contagion,  and  is  not  confined  to  the 

generative  organs,  jZi.   792-808 Lapse  ot   time  necessary  after   the   appearance  of  a 

primary  sore  be(ore  its  precise  character  can  be  positively  known,  ih.  1138-1  141.  1150- 
1158. 

Lapse,  probably,  of  fiom  four  to  six  weeks  before  a  primary  sore,  if  not  treated,  would 

heal,  LaiLson  2034-2036 Different  peiiods  of  development  of  primary  sores  ;  frequent 

appearance  of  local  uon-infecling  sores  in  two  or  three  days,  ib.  -iiQ^. 

Conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  a  primary  sore  whether 

it  will    be  followed  by  secondary  disease,  Lane  2339,  2340.  2344 Value  of  the  Acts 

with  reference  to  all  primary  soies,  wiiness  further  submitting  that  soft  sores  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  ordinary  dirt  sores,  ib.  2732-2743.  2798-1801. 

3.  Official  Returns  and  Statistics  : 

Concurrence  of  objections  to  the  classification  under  the  head  of  "  primary  sores  "  in 
the  Army  Returns,  Routh  36-51;   Drysdale  339.  423  ;  Lee  S60,  861.  1000-1004.  1125, 

1126 Suggestions  for  an  amended  classification,  Z)r!/s(/a/e  339,  340.  685-690  ;  Xee 

783.  866-872 Defence  of  the  existing  classification,  Lawson  1497-1500.  1621-1630. 

2270-2284;  ia?ze  2341-2344. 

Paper,  submitted  by  Inspector  General  Lawson,  showing  the  strength  and  admi?sions 
for  prinjary  venereal  sores  in  the  fouiteen  stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  and  at 
a'l  the  remaining  stations  never  under  them,  fur  the  years  1860-78;  App.  445. 

Returns  submiited  by  Inspector  General  Lawson  showing  the  strength  and  numbers 
in  hospital  daily  for  primary  venereal  sores  at  the  fourteen  stations  which  came  under 
the  Acts,  and  at  all  the  remaining  stations  never  under  them,  for  the  years  1860-78; 
App.  446,  447. 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuation  of  primary  venereal  sores  from  i86oto  1878;  ^pp.446. 

Return  handed  in  by  Lispector  Gener:d  Lawson,  showing  the  aggregate  strength  and 
the  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores,  at  the  fourteen  stations  which  came  under  the 
Acts,  and  at  fourteen  never  under  them,  fyr  the  period  1861-66  ;  App.  450. 

See  a\%o  Ablution,  Habits  of .        Amount  of  Disease.  Chatham.  Classification 

{Army  Returns).         Detection  of  Disease.  Dirt  Sores.         Duration  of  Disease. 

Efficiency  of  the  Army.  Local  Soret.  Mixed  Sores.  Secondary  Syphilis, 

Soft  Sores.  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Disease.  Unity  or  Duality  0/  Venereal 

Disease. 

Prostitutes : 

1.  Question  as  to  /he  Expediency  of  Legislation  for  the  Suppression  of  Pros- 

titution or  the   Regulation  of  Prostitutes ;  confiicting  Evidence   on   the 
Subject. 

2.  Definition  of  a  "  Common  Prostitute" ;   Complaints  as  to  the  Data  upon 

which  Action  is  taken  by  the  Police  and  Magistrates  on  this  Point. 
'.i.  Number  or  Supply  of  Pi-ostitutes. 

] .  Question  as  to  the  Expediency  of  Legislation  for  the  Suppression  of  Pros- 
titution or  the  Regulation  of  Prostitutes;  conflicting  Evidence  on  I  he 
Subject: 

0[)inion  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  down   prostitution  entirely,  but  that  the  evil  may 

be    lessened    through   the  Acts,  Wilkinson  5017,  5018 Denial  that  the  operation  of 

the  Acts  is  a  system  of  licensing  prostitution  ;  taking  for  granted  that  the  evil  exists,  it 
is  wise  to  minimise  the  mischief  as  much  as  possible,  ib.  5022-5034.  5038.  5043.  5057- 
5059- 

Furiher  examination  as  to  the  property  of  the  State  endeavouring  to  check  the 
disease  which  results  from  prostitution,  wliilst  ii  makes  no  attempt  to  stop  prostitution 
itself;  opinion  that  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  enables  the  disease  to  be  checked  more 
effectually  than    by  any    other   means,  Wilkinson  5060-5065.  5082-5085.   5122-5130. 

5146-5167 Decided  opinion  that  as  ihe  Legislature  passes  laws  for  the  prevention  of 

drunkenness  it  should,  in  like  manner,  pass  stringent  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sexual 
vice,  16.5122-5130.  5144.  5155.  5165.  5174-51^7- 

Desirability,  if  it  were  possible,  of  some  legislation  with  the  object  of  putting  down  the 

evil  rather  than  of  regulating  it,  Stigant  5681,  5682 Powers  existing  in  the  Acts  with 

reference  to  the  suppression  of  prostitutes ;  no  clause  in  the  Acts  gives  permission  to  a 

351.  4  A  3  brothel-keeper 
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1.  Question  as  to  the  Expediency  of  Legislation  for  the  Suppression,  <5fc.  —continued. 

broihel-keeper  to   harbour  prostitutes,    Stigant  5786-5820 Admission  that   if  the 

object  of  legislation  were  simply  to  diminish  the  evil  of  prostitution  the  present  Acts 
would  not  be  the  very  best  means  of  accomplishing  such  object,  ib.  5821-5823. 

Further  observations  in  favour  of  the  Acts  as  pdsses-iitig  an  influence  which  deters 
women  from  practising  the  trade  of  prostitution  ;  benefit  thereby  in  those  places  in  wiiich 
the  Acts  have  been  called  into  operation,  Stigant  5878-5885. 

Direct  operation  of  the  Acts,  if  successful,  in  providing  prostitutes  free  from  disease, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  fornication  ;  degradation  of  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of 

such  a  system,  Sfiaen  6743-6748.  6752 Condemnation  of  the  Acts  as  attaching  penal 

consequences  to  a  vice  and  to  the  status  of  "  common  prostitute  "  instead  of  to  a  crime 
or  to  an  act  committed,  ib.  6751-6757. 

Quotation  of  medical  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  women  are  taught  their  trade,  and 
are  specifically  instructed  luivv  to  guard  then)selves  against  disease,  Shaen  6875. 

Belief  that  if  public  prostitution  were  entirely  suppressed  it  would  more  probably 
encourage  early  marriages  than  lead  to  an   increase  of  clandestine  prostitution,  M'Call 

7583,  7584.  7637 Expediency  oi  amending   the   law  so  that  the  fact  of  prostitution 

should  be  an   offence   agamst  the  law,  ib.  7599-7608 Approval  of  an  experiment  in 

the  dirf  etion  of  putting  d<iwn  prostitution  altogether,  Krause  8718-8720. 

2.  Definition  of  a  "  Common  Prostitute  ";    Complaints  as  to  the  Data  upon  which 

Action  is  taken  by  the  Police  and  Magistrates  on  this  Point : 

Witness  defines  a  "  common  prostitute"  as  a  woman  who  cohabits,  indiscriminately, 

with  different  men,  Anniss  3489,  3490 Expediency  of  considering  the   solicitation  of 

men  in  the  streets  a  fair  test  of  a  conmion  prostitute  ;  disapproval,  however,  of  every 
woman  who  comn)its  indiscretion  being  brought  indiscriminately  under  the  Acts,  Stigant 
5637-5647- 

Great  evil  through  the  want  of  a  definition  in  the  Acts  of  a  "common  prostitute," 
though  a  statutory  definition  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  Shaen  6769-6776 Dif- 
ferent practice  of  the  police  m  inlerprtting  the  term  "common  prostitute,"  ih,  6770- 
6774. 

Strong  objection  to  the  form  of  information  in  cases  where  the  woman  charged  as  a 
common  prostitute  lives  in  the  district,  there  being  no  notice  of  time    or  place,  so   that 

defence  is  difficult;  instance   of  great    hardship  on   this   score,   Shaen   6800-6S04 

Notice  as  to  time  and  place  in  cases  where  the  woman  lives  out  of  the  district  and  comes 
into  the  district,  ib.  6800.  6808; 

Extent  to  which  weight  has  been  attached  by  the  police  (by  Inspector  Anniss,  more 
especially)  to  anonymous  letters  as  evidence  of  prostitution,  Shaen  6845-6860,  7007 
Complaint  as  to  summonses  being  applied  for  against  women  returnable  at  an  un- 
reasonably short  notice ;  case  in  point,  z6.  6925-6928.  6962 Grounds  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  police  depend  u|)on  very  unreliable  and  tainted  evidence  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  certain  women  are  prostitutes,  ib.  7006-7009. 

Examination  with  further  relerence  to  the  term  "  common  prostitute,"  and  the  want  of 
a  proper  definition  of  the  term  ;   undue  reliance  now  placed  by  the  magistrate  upon  the 

policeman's  statement  that  a  woman  is  a  "  common  prostitute,"  »S/mew  7102-7130 

Use  of  the  term  "  common  prostitute"  in  some  Acts  long  anterior  to  tlie  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts;  question  considered  as  to  any  difficulty  of  interpretation  having  been 
experienced  by  the  magistrates  in  administering  the  former  Acts,  ib,  7103-7130. 

Further  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  upon  which  magistrates  assume 

that  a  woman  is  a  "common  prostitute,"  Shaen  7254-7259 Great  danger  to  women 

not  of  the  most  degraded  class,  in  there  being  no  definition  of  the  term  "  common  pros- 
titute" ;  decided  objection  to  doubtful  cases  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 

*^-  7300-7355 Instances  of  its   having  been    urged  upon   the   magistrates  that  the 

policeman's  statement  that  the  woman  was  a  common  prostitute  was  sufficient  to  ensure 
an  order,  ib.  8179,  8180. 

Definition  of  a  prostitute  for  the  purposes  of  the  Police  Acts,  as  in  Glasgow ;  great 
improbability  of  the  police  mistaking  a  respectable  woman  for  a  prostitute,  M'Call 
7420,  7421.  7516-7520. 

3.  Number  or  Supply  of  Prostitutes  : 

Increased  sexual  intercourse  concurrently  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  registered 
prostitutes;  increased  probability  of  disease  thereby,  Routh  64-71 Question  con- 
sidered as  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  number  of  soldiers  in  1878  in  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  disease  among  the  women,  Drysdale  577-585. 

Tendency  of  the  Acts  to  diminish  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  protected  districts, 
there  being  fewer  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  men  for  practising  fornication.  Lane  2639- 

i2648 
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3.  Number  or  Supply  of  Prostitutes — continued. 
2648 Effect  of  the  Acts  in  diminishing  fornication,  on  account  of  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes being  reduced,   Wilkinson  ^Q'lO.  ^0^1 Belief  that   the   kDOwledtiC   by  men  of 

the  fact  tiiat  women  are  free  from  disease  has  not  ;iny  material   effect  in    lucreasino-  the 
amount  of  prostitution  ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  IFi/kinson  5053-5055.  5084,  5085.  • 
5147-5149;    (?rani;  5233-5237. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Protected  Stations.  Concurrence  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  false  sense  of 
security,  or  immunity  from  disease,  under  the  syst 'in  of  protected  stations,  Drysdale 
512-514;  Lee  937-940. 

Selection  in  the  first  instance  of  the  worst  stations  for  protection  as  reoards  iionorrhcea 

kc,  Lawsuit  1306-1308.  1327-1329-  2231,2232 Examination   to  the   effect   that  in 

the  subjected  stations  there  <ire  not  better  hospital  arrangements  and  sanitary  appliances 
than  in  unprotected  statioiis,  and  that  the  Acts  are  not  credited  with  some  of  the  benefits 

due  10  the,-e  influences,  26.  1324,   1325.    1387.    1395-1408.    1880-1899 Importance 

of  duly  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  stations  to  which  the  Acts  were  ap|jlied  were  pre- 
viously exposed  tu  a  greater  incidence  of  disease  than  other  stations,  ib.  1524-1528.  2231, 
2232. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  thai  the  diminution  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  amount 
of  disease  at  stations,  subsequently  protected,  down  to  the  year  1866,  would  have  con- 
tained at  the  same  rate,  irrespectively  of  the  application  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  Nevins 

2853-2863.  2S71-28S3 Summary  of  the  improvements  in  operation  for  several  yeers 

before  the  Acts  were  applied  ;   reference  more  especially  to  the   better   sanitary   re^ula- 

tioiis  and  the   better   class   of  recruits,  ib.  2855,  2856.  2862-2870.  2884-2888 Belief 

as   to   the  improvements  in   question   having  been   applied  more    vii;orously  at  stations 

placed  under  the  Acts  than   at  unprotected  stations,  i/j.  2856,  2857.  2861-2864 Ad- 

Tantages  of  protected  stations  in  the  men  being  subject  to  examination,  and  in  there 
being  lock  hospital  accommodation,  ib.  2909-2922.  2926-2930.  3033-3037. 

More  favourable  situation  of  the  protected   stations,  the  temptations  being  fewer  than 

in  other  stations,  Nevins  2992-2996 Witness    does   not  impute  any  undue  motive  to 

Government,  or  any  desire  to  "  bolster  up  "  the  Acts  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ments applied  chiefly  to  stations  under  the  Acts,  ib.  2997-3020.  3121-3128. 

See  also  Ablution,  Habits  of.  Alder  shot.  Amount  of  Disease.  Camps. 

Chatham.  Cork.       Examinations.  Gonorrhaa.         Plymouth  and  Devonport 

District.  Portsmouth.  Primary  Sores.  Public  Opinion.  Sanitary  Pre- 
cautions.        Secondary  Syphilis.         Unprotected  Districts.  Woolwich. 

Public  Meetings.  Pariiculars  relative  to  various  public  meetings  held  in  different  towns 
after  the  passing  of  the  Extension  Act  of  1869,  an  immediate  effect  having  been  pro- 
duced by  this  Act  in  arousing  public  objection  to  the  legislation  in  question,  >S'/«ae»  6660- 

6695 Fewer  public  meetings  held   in  provincial   towns  in  recent  years  owiuii  largely 

to  the  action  of  witness'  association  in  not  having  promoted  them  and  provided  funds  for 
them,  as  had  been  done  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869,  ib.  6673-6695. 

Total  number  of  public   meetings  and  of  conferences  held  in  each  year  since  1869  in 

favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Contagious   Diseases  Acts,  <S/jaeK  6835,  6836 Bond  fide 

public  character  of  these   meetings  as  compared  with  the  semi-private   character  of  the 

meetings  in  support  of  the  Acts,  ib.  6835.  6842 Aggregate  of  766  public  meetings 

and  ninety-one  conferences  in  eleven  years,  ib.  6835 Suspension  of  agitation  pending 

the  inquiry  before  the  present  Committee,  ib.  6837. 

Importance  further  attached  to  the  feeling  displayed  at  public  meetings  held  by 
witness'   association    on  the  subject   of  the    Acts;    large    number  of  such    meetings, 

Shaen  7931-7933 Particulars  with   reference   especially  to  public  meetings  held  this 

year  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Whitehaven,  ib.  7934-7943.  7945-7984. 

Large  and  influential  meeting  this  year  at  St.  James'  Hall  ;  comment   upon  the  very 

imperfect  extent  tu  which  reported  in  the  press,  Shaen  7934-7943.79^5-7949.7981 

Consideration  of  and  reply  to  certain   statements   reflecting  upon  the  chaiacler  of  the 

pubhc  meeting  held  in  Canterbury  on  21st  April  last,  26.  7950-7972.  8163 Questions 

considered  also  as  to  the  attendance  at  a  public  meeting  at  Whitehaven  on  7th  May; 
denial  that  the  meeting  was  a  dead  failure,  ib.  7973-7983. 

See  also  Canterbury.         Plymouth  and  Devonport,  18.  Southampton, 

Public  Opinion.  Great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  impartial  public  opinion  in  the  subjected 
districts  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  ;  large  Government  expenditure  in  these  places, 
whilst  the  rates  are  relieved  by  the  establishment  of  Lock  hospitals,  Shaen  7215,  7216. 

7244-7247.7309,7310 Examination  as  to  witness' grounds   for  the  conclusion  that 

the  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Acts  is  neither  instructive  nor  intelligent ;  support  of 
a,5i.  4  A  4  the 
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Piihlic  Opinion — continued. 

the  Acts  by  many  eminent  persons  who  have  not  properly  considered  the  question,  Shaen 

79S4-7999 Furiher  relerence   to  the   reduction   of  rates  wheie  Goveinuient   Lock 

Hospitals  are  established,  ib.  8178. 

See    also    Legal   Profession.  Medical   Profession.  Petitions.  Public 

Meetings. 

R. 

Ramsgate.      See  Deal. 

Readings  Rooms.     Great  advantage  in  soldiers  attending  reading-rooms  instead  of  public- 
houses  as  regards  temptation  to  sexual  indulgence,  Nevins  3085-3102. 

]te- appoint ment  of  Committee.     Recommended    re-appointment  of  the   Committee  in    the 
next  Session  of  Parliament  in  order  to  complete  the  inquiry.  Rep.  iii. 

Reclamation  of  PaosTiTVTES : 

1 .  Evidence  as  to   the  Beneficial  Operation  of  the  Acts  on  the  Score  of  Re- 

clamation. 

2.  Evidence  Adverse  to  the  Ads  on  this  Point. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Beneficial  Operation  of  the  Acts  on  the  Score  of  Recla- 
mation : 

Statement  as  to  women  leavin;jj  protected  districts  not  only  in  order  to  practise  their 
calling  elsewhere,  but  in  consequence  of  their  giving  up  the  profession.  Lane  2792-2796 
Absence  of  any  effectual  machinery,  save  under  the  Acts,  for  preventing  prosti- 
tution  and   for    reclaiming    prostitutes,  Anniss  3311-3313 Examination    upon    the 

question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  powers  of  interference  and  reclamation  exercised 
by  witness  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  derived  fiom,  or  facilitated  by,  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  ib.  3960-3991. 

Instances  in  which  the  operation  of  the  Acts  lias  led  to  the  reclamation  of  women  in 
Woolwich  ;  the  power  to  bring  the  women  into  an  hospital  and  thereby  subject  them  to 
healthy  influences,  is  a  great  step  towards  their  reclamation,  T«j^'e?(/ 43. 18-431 5. 437 1,4372. 

4381-4384.4455-4478 Belief  that  a  person   with  a  healihy  body  is   more   likely  to 

he  susceptible  to  moral  influences  than  when  the  body  is  in  an  unhealthy  state,  ib.  4315. 
4413,4414- 

Examination  as  to  the  ficilities  for  reclamation  through  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  ; 
belief  that  brino-ini>;  the  police  into  contact  with  the  women  enables  certain  influences  for 
good  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,    Wtlklns'm  48S5-4889.   4923-4925.  4959-4992. 

^iiy-gng Instances  in  which  Inspector  Anniss  has  induced    ladies  to  visit  young 

girls  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  them,   ib.  4890-4894 Speci.il    fiiciliiies   given  to  the 

police  officers  by  the  Acts  to   carry   out   the   work    of  reclamation,    ib.    4887-4892 

Belief  that  the  indirtct  result  in  the  reclamation  of  girls  is  due  more  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Acts   by  the   metropoltan   police   than   to   the   Acts  ihemselves, /6.   5115- 

5119- 

Beneficial  influences  at  work  at  Portsmouth,  both  in  the  Lock  Hospital  and  elsewhere, 

for  the  reclamation  of  the  women,  Gran<  5199-5206 Belief  that   the  women  would 

probably  not  have  been  brought  under  moral  influences  but  for  their  hospital  treatment, 

16.5204 Admission  that^f  the  power  of  reclamation   of  the   women    were   given  by 

other  Acts,  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  power  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  ib. 
5352-5360. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  the  reclamation  of  young  women  ; 
reasons  for  believing'that  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible   benefit  in  this  respect 

at   Chatham,    Stigant    5493-5510.    5624-5636.   5831-5834 Numerous    instances  of 

letters  from  mothers  expressing  gratitude  that  their  daughters  were  brought  under  the 
Acts,  and  admitting  that  it  was  owing  to  their  influence  that  they  were  reclaimed,  ib. 
5497-5505.  5831-5834 Advantage  of  the  Acts  in  giving  the  police  ihe  means  of  im- 
mediately tracing  young  girls  who  have  gone  astray,  and  of  warnimr  the  friends  of  girls 

whom  they  may  see  in  improper  company,  ib.  5506-5510.  5878-5885 Much  greater 

importance  that  the  women  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts  than  that 
they  are  made  clean  and  healthy  for  the  future  ;  other  important  considerations  which 
commend  the  Acts  to  witness'  jipproval,  ib.  5676-5682.  5744. 

Beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts  at  Deal,  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  young  women  ; 
undoubted  belief  that  they  are,  when  in  hospital,  brought  under  influences  wliich  cannot 
but  have  a  favouiable  eftect,  I'ittock  5990-6004.  6019,  6020 Approval  of  Lock  hos- 
pitals as  a  means  of  reclamation  ;  statistics  showing  the  result  of  the  supervision  by 
clergymen  of  those  institutions  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  the  women  in  Dublin, 
Macnamara  6482-6487.  6503-6506. 

Deterrent 
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Reclamation  of  Prostitutes — continued. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  Operation  of  the  Acts,  Sfc. — continued. 

Deterrent  effect  of  the  Acts  upon  young  gir!s  \\hen  tliey  are  brought  under  tlieir 
operation  for  tlie  first  time;  indifference  to  tlie  operation  of  tiie  Acts  on  tlie  uart  of  the 

women  when  hardened  to  the  Hfe,  Reed  6igo,   6igi.    6243,  6244 Advantaoe  of  the 

assistance  of  the  police  in  tracing  young  girls  when  they  first  fail,  and  restoring  them  to 
their  friemls;  numerous  instances  ai  Cork  in  which  tlie  police  have  informed  ihe  priests 
with  regard  to  young  women,  who  have  been  eventually  reclaimed,  ib.  6199-6204.  6268- 

6273.  6415-6418.  O428-6430 Stiitement  thai  if  witness  could  be  sure  of  ihe  moral 

reformation  of  the  individu.d  he  would  not  object  to  any  compulsory  uitans  used  by  tlie 
State  for  preventing  women  from  falling  into  vice,  ib.  640H-6412. 

Return  of  the  number  of  cases,  re|Dresenting  reduced  number  of  individuals  and  the 
number  of  reforms  among  individuals,  in  each  of  the  years  1871-80;    App.  473. 

2.  Evidence  adverse  to  the  Acts  on  this  Point : 

Effect  of  the  system  of  the  Acts  in  facilitating  access  to  a  state  of  prostitution,  and  in 
ren.lering  exit  difficult  ;  obstacle  to  removal  of  a  woman  from  the  reo-ister  and  to  refor- 
mition,  unless  with  ihe  joint  permission  of  the  inspector  of  police  and  the  surgeon   Shaen 

6860-6863 Tendency  to  increase  in  the  age  o(    registered  prostitutes  since  the  Acts 

there  being  increased  difficulty  in  their  reformation  as  a  class,  ib.  6862,  6863. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  relapses  of  women  who  have  been  aided  by  the  Rescue 
Society  ;  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  iiinnber  or  per-centaije  of  relapses  into  prostitution 

Shaen  6904-6918 Grounds  for  the   statement  that  a  woman   cannot   withdraw   from 

the  operation  of  tlie  Acts  unless  she  convinces  the  examining  surgeon  and  policeman 
that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  prostitute  ;   great  difficulty  in  her  proving  this,  ib.  7i56--7i6i. 

Reclamation  of  a  considerable  number  of  women   by  means  of  homes  and  voluntary 

associations,  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Acts,  without  any  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  ih.  7161-7165. 

Effect  of  Captain  Hariis's  reports  in  misleading  public  opinion  as   to  the  reformatory 

results  of  the  Acts,  Shaen  721 5 Great  obstacle  to  the  exit  of  women  from  prostitution 

notwithstanding  the  instruclions  to  the  visiting  surgeons  as  to  relieving  them  from  perio- 
dical examination,  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  having  ceased  to  be  prostitutes  ib. 
7251-7254. 

Argument  that  by  means  of  voluntary  hospitals,  properly  conducted,  they  may  be  the 
same  facilities  10  the  clergy  and  others   for  carrying  out  the  work  of  reclamaiion   as  in 

the  Government  Lock  Hospitals,  Shaen  7313-7320 Exception  taken  to  the  conclusions 

drawn  by  the  Reverend  JNIr.  Reed,  of  Cork,  as  to  the  compulsory  system  beino'  necessary 
in  view  of  the  subsequent  reformation  of  the  women,  ib.  7319,  7320. 

Extreme  difficulty  in  a  discharged  woman  pursuing  an  honest  course  of  living,  thouo-li 

on  leaving  the  hospital  she  is  nominally  a  free  woman,  Shaen  7790-7793.  7869-7875 

Effect  of  ihe  Acts  to  keep  women  longer  in  the  ranks  of  prostitution,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  age;  giave  social  evil  thereby,  ib.  7822,  7823 Difficulty  in  women  com- 
plying vviih  the  terms  of  the  notice,  pointing  out  how  they  may  be  relieved  lirora  exami- 
nation, ib.  7860, 7861.  7869-7875. 

Result  of  witness'  experience  at  Woolwich,  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  difficulty 
of  reclamatioi  since  the  Acts,  Krause  8222,  8223.  8683-8686. 

See  al-o  Clergy.  Corh,  2.  Deal.  Glasgoio,  3.  Plymouth  and  Devonport 

District,  11-13.  Portsmouth. 

Reed,  The  Re 0,  Henry.     (Analy^is  of  his    Evidence.)— Witness,  who   is   Roman  Catholic 
curate  of  St.  Finb.irs,  Cork,  was  for  about  nine   years  chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital  in 

tiiat   city,   6118-6121 He  is   intimately  acquainted   with  the  condition   ol  the  city, 

having  resided  there  for  many  years,  6123,  6124. 

Absence  of  any  abuse  in  Coik  of  the  powers  given  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts;  improbability  of  the  police    molesting  respectable  women  without  its  coming  to 

the  knowledge  of   witness,   6125-6129 IJecided  opinion  that  in  Cork  i:reat  moral 

influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  U])on  unfortunate  women  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
have  been  done  before  the  Acts ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  6130-613S.  6181-6183. 
6224-6229.  6262-6264. 

Impossibility  before  the  Acts  were  introduced  for  a  priest  to  visit  these  women  during  ill- 
ness; cases  formerly  in  which  women  in  extremis  were  removed  from  brothels  to  respectable 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious  aid  from  the  priest,  6132-6136.  6182.  6325- 

6331 Paper  handed   in   by  witness  containing  statistics  of  women   who   have  been 

reclaimed  by  means  of  the  Acts,  with  a  short  history  of  what  eventually  became  of  them  ; 
belief  that  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  women  who  have  been  in  the  Cork  Lock 
Hospital  from  1869  to  1880  have  been  reclaimed,  6139-6172.  6173-6178.  6220,  6221. 
6373-63^3-  6397-6401.  6419-6423.  6425,  6426. 
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instances    in   which   women   have  been    respectably   married    direct  from   the    Lock 

Hospital,  6165,  6166 Great   advantage   in  the  subsequent  influence  brought  to  bear 

upon  the  women  by  the  priest  after  they  have  left  th-  hospital ;  especial  claim  which 
the  women  consider  they  have  upon  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital  to  provide  for  them,  and 

assist  them  oenerally,  6166-6171 Objection  on  tiie  part  of  some  of  ihese  women  to  go 

into  the  M;igdalen  "Asylum,  6174. 

Decided  approval  of  the  system  of  segregation  vi'ards  in  the  union  by  which  the  better 
conducted  women  are  sepaiated  from  the  others;  grounds  for  considerioLj  this  syste:n  of 

separation  a  benefit  to  the  women,  6174-6178 Expression  of  opinionby  the  Catholic 

Bishop  of  Cork  to  the  effect  that  good  moral  results  are  effected  by  the  influence  of  the 

priests  on   the  women   in   the   hospitals,  6179,   6180 Belief  that   if   the  Acts   were 

repi  aled  it  would  require  some  compulsion  to  induce  the  women  to  go  into  the  hospitals; 
reasons  for  considering;  that  women  would  not  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  good 
influences  which  exist  in  a  hospital,  6183-6189. 
■  Deterrent  f fleet  of  the  Acts  upon  young  girls  when  they  are  brought  under  their 
operation  for  the  first  time;  indifl'erence,  subsequently,  when  the  women  become  har- 
dened to  the  life,  6190,  6191.  6i243,  6244 Great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 

streets  of  Coik  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  ;  determination  of  the  priests  to  suppress 
brothel?  in  Cork,  to  this  end,  6194-6204.  6206-6221.  6242.  6285-6291.  6302, 
6424-6427. 

Infoimation  given  by  the  police  in  Cork  to  the  priest  iu  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
women  when  they  are  brought  into  the  hospital  ;  valuable  help  in  this  way  towards   the 

reclamation  of  the  women,  6199-6204.  6215.  6268-6273 Marked  improvement  in  the 

conduct  of  the  women  in  thf»  streets  even  before  the  action  of  the  priests;  statement  that 
this  improvement  was  entirely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  polii-e  charged  with  the  admi 

nistration  of  the  Acts,  6212-6214 At  the   present   time  there  is  no  recoguised  house 

in  Co:k  used  for  ihe  purposes  of  prostitution,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  back,  6219. 

Reduction    in  the   number  of  prostiiutfs  in  the  city  from  300  in   186910  150  at  the 

present  time,  6220,  6221 Belief  that  the  knowledge  that  women   are  clean   does  not 

influence  men  in  anv  material  degree ;  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  witness  was,  that 
men  never  calculate"^the  chances  of  being  free  from  disea^e,  6222,  6223.  6265-6267.  6311- 

6313 Statement  that  no  woman  i^   ever  passed    through    the   hospital  witliout  being 

pressed  to  give  up  her  evil  life,  and  having  inducements  held  out  to  her  to  do  su ;  great 
influence  which  Catholic  clergy  possess  over  fallen  women,  6214-6231. 

Information  in  regaid  to  the  increase  in  ihenumbir  of  fallen  women  received  into 
Maffiialen  Asylums  111  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts;  erection 

of  a^'new  asylum,  into  which  150  women  have  been  admitted,  6231-6234.  6256-6261 

Absence  of'  disorderly  or  improper  scenes  outside   the   house   in  Cork  where  the  women 

undergo  periodical  examination,  6235-6242 Advantage  in  the  periodical  examination 

of  ihewonien,  by  biinoing  them  more  frequently  under  religious  influence  in  the  hospital, 
6245,  6246. 

Absence  of  any  form  of  hospital  relief  for  the  women,  except  in  the  workhouse,  before 
the  Acts  came  into  oueration  ;  assertion  that  the  women  had  practically  no  one  whatever 

to  look  after  them  at  that  time,  6247-6255 Further  information  in  regard  to  the  efforts 

made  bv  the  Catholic  clergy  to  reclaim  the  women  when  in  hospital  ;  large  majority  of 
the  women  who  go  from  the  Lock  Hospital  direct  into  the  Magdalen  asylums,  6274- 
6283.  6315-6319- 6329-633'- 

Decided  approval  of  the  Acts  expressed  by  those  priests  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  Lock  Hospital;  absolute  ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  many 
priests  as  to  the  existence  of  the  hospital  in  the  cily,  6292.  6310 Cautious  and  con- 
siderable manner  in  which  the  duties  were  carried  out  by  the  police  employed  under  the 
Acts  ;  entire  absence  of  collusion  between  the  police  and  the  brothrl-keepers,  6293-6301. 

6322-6324 Decided  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  not  in  any  way  led  to  facilities  to  an 

organised  system  of  prostitution,  6301. 

Strono  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  any  system  of  State  interference 
that  would  license  brothels,  as  is  done  in  continental  towns  ;  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  rules  for  compulsory  examination  which  leads  to  anything  in  that  direction, 

6302-6305 Anxiety  of  the  Catholic  priests  to  do  their  work  in  the  Lock  Hospital  as 

secretly  as  possible,  without  letting  the  public  know  much  about  it,  6306-6309. 

Importance  of  the  compulsory  examination  of  the  women  with  the  object  of  detecting 
disease  where  otherwise  it  would  not  be  detected  ;  belief  that  if  the  examination  v\ere 
voluntary  the   majority  of  the  women  would   not   submit  to  it,  C320,  6321.  6332,  6333 

Further  inf  irmation  in  regard  to  the  great  advantage  of  segiegation  wards  in  dividing 

different  classes  of  women  in  workhouses ;  principal  object  of  these  wards  to  encourage 
Women  who  are  disposed  towards  reform,  6333-6335. 

Additional  evidence  with  reference  to  the  improved  state  of  the  streets  of  Cork  since 
the  passing  of  the  Acts ;  disagreement  with  Father  Hegarty  in  his   statement  on  this 

subject 
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subject  made  by  him   in    ihe  "  Cork  Constitution,"  6356-6372 Explanation   of  the 

reason  for  there  being  so  many  prostitutes  in  the  streets,  notuithstanding   the   fuct  that 

the   number   of  brothels    has   materially  decreased,   6384-6388 -Suppression    of  the 

broihels  more  by  the  assertion  of  public  opinion  than  by  the  exercise  of  legal  process, 
6388-6396. 

Conditional  approval  of  compuls^ory  measures  by  the  State  for  preventing  women  from 

falling  into   vice,  6408-6412 Considerable  diminution   in  juvenile  prostitution  in  the 

City  of  Cork  since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  ;  ti:e  principal  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  influence  of  the  |5riest  is  greater  v  itli  a  young  than  with  an  old  woman,  6413, 
6414. 

Further  statement  as  10  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the  police  in  iracins  young 
girls  when  tliey  first  fall,  and  restoring  them  to  their  fiiends;  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  police  have  informed  the  priests  with  regard  to  young  women  who  have  been 
eventually  reclaimed,  6415-6418.  6428-6430. 

Regi stration  of  Prostitutes.  Impoitance  of  the  power  (as  at  Plymouth)  of  putting  every 
immoral  woman  on  the  register  as  facilitating  witness'  interference  in  various  ways, 
Anniss  3286-3288.  3301-3304. 

Objectionable  practice  in  the  police  withholding  fiom  women  information  as  to  the 
means  by  uhich  they  may  have   their  names  removed  from  the  register  ;  several  cases  in 

illustration    on   this    point,    Shaen    6939-6956 Increasing  difficulty    experienced    in 

bringing  women  on  the  register,  z6.  7282 Bad  moral  effect,  in  the  fiist  instance,  of  the 

system  of  ri  gistiatii  n,  zJ.  7823. 

Facility  at  \\'(iolivich  in  women  getting  off  the  register,  though  this  was  difficult 
formerly,  Krause  8482-8484. 

Religious  Influences.  Complaint  by  ministers  of  religion  at  Woolwich  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  young  men  to  attend  places  of  worship,  on  account  of  the  demoralising  effect  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  Krause  8196-8196. 

See  also  Clergy,  The.         Hospitals.         Reclamation  of  Prostitutes. 

Repeal  of  the  Acts.      See  Acts  of  1864, 1866,  and  1869.  Degradation.  Inequality  of 

the  Law.  Moral  Effect  of  the  Acts.  National    Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts.         Petitions.         Public  Meetings.  Voluntary  System. 

Returns    and    Stalistics.     See    Amount  of    Disease.  Classification    {Army     Returns). 

Gonorrhoea.         Primary  Sores.         Secondary  Syphilis. 

Ricord,M.  M.  Ricord,  who  was  the  great  authority  for  the  theory  of  unity  of  venereal 
disease,  has  entirely  abandoned  this  view  in  favour  of  the  dualistic  tlieory.  Zee  840. 

Rout  h,  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Felix.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Professional  qualifications 
of  witness,  and  several  appointments  held  by  him  ;  he  has  had  special  opportunities  for 
studying  the  system  of  dealing  with  venereal  diseases  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  has  care- 
fully studied  the  operation  ol  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  this  country,  1-12. 

Result  of  witness'  examination   of   the   Army   Medical    Reports   and    Returns;    that 

he  considers  the  Acts  in   question   to   have  failed  in  their  object,    13-15.  ig  et  sec/. 

Seveial  causes  owing  to  which  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  concur  in  the 
general  conclusion  thai  the  Acts  have  operated  beneficially,  16-18. 

Consideration  of  the  returns  of  secondary  syphilis  in  the  Home  Army  in  the  several 
years  1861-78  ;  witness  submitting  that  the  complete  operation  of  the   Acts  since   1869 

has  not  appreciably  affected  the  amount  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  21-32 Very  little 

effect  as  regards  gonorrhoea  until  the  » ear  1873,  when  the  system  of  stoppage  of  pay  in 

cases  of  disease  came  into  operation,   33-35 Reduction   effected  chiefly  in  the  class 

of  cases  known  as  dirt  sores,  these  not  being  really  sy|ihilitic,  36-41. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  classification  under  the  head  of 
"  Primary  Venereal  Sores  "  includes  numerous  cases,  such  as  dirt  sores,  which  are  not 
true  syphilis,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  secondary  symptoms  ;  amended  classification  sug- 
gested,   36-51 Fallacious    character    of  the    comparison   made    between    protected 

stations  or  camps  and  protected  stations,  such  as  large  towns,  52-58 Tendency  of 

diseased  women  to  go  from  a  protected  to  an  unprotected  district,  on  account  of  the  system 
of  examination  in  the  former,  59-61. 

Comment  upon  the  practice   of  examining   soldiers  on  entering  a  protected  station, 

whilst  there  is  no  such  examination  in  unprotected  stations,  62,  63 Increased  sexual 

intercourse  concurrently  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  registered  prostitutes;  in- 
creased probability  of  disease  thereby,  64-71 Conclusion  as  to  the  increase  of  clan- 

dtstine  prostitution  when  there  is  a  decrease  of  registered  prostitutes,  68-70. 

Improved  physical  condition  of  soldiers'  prostitutes  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
^2-7^ Effect  of  the  Acts  in  increasing  sexual  intercourse   on   the   part  of  the  men, 
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and  in  o-ieatly  diminishing  tliereby  tlie  efficiency  of  the  Armv,  75-77 Rediiftion  in 

the  r.unTber  of  dirt  sores  owincj  to  the  rules  as  lo  cleanly  habits  of  the  men  rather  than 
to  the  operation  of  tiie  Acts,  78-80. 

Way  in  which,  with  a  reduced  number  of  women,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  increased 

disease  by  means  of  mediate   contagion,   81-83.    101-103 Grounds    for    concluding 

that  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  tlie  present  exainiiiaiion  to  ascertain   for  a  certainty 

wheihera  woman  isaflflided  with  ijonorihcea,  84-90 Statement  as  to  gonorrhcEa  being 

sometimes  produced  in  males  after  intercouise  with  women  not  affected  with  venereal 
disease;  instances  of  pure  women  communic;iting  gonorrhoea,  88-90.  101-105.  174-177 

Great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  chancre  in   a  woman,  or   in  ascertaining  definitely 

whether  a  disease  is  svphilitic  or  not,  91-100.  106-109 Frequency  of  examination  by 

the  speculum  being  unreliable,  106-108. 

Increase  of  sexual  indulgence  cnnsequent  upon  the  false  sense  of  security  engendered 
by  the  Acts,  I  lo-i  12 Statementas  to  witness  not  being  aware  that  soldiers  in  unpro- 
tected districts  are  periodically  examined,  iiy-i  15.   119 Greater  liability  to  disease 

in  the  case  of  the  younoer  soldiers,  116-118.    149  Instances  of  women    having  sores 

witliout  bein"'  aware  of  it,  120,  121 Reference  to  the  liability  to  mediate  contagion 

as  partly  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  Acts,  122. 

Explanation  that  witness  has  not  studied  the  statistics  of  primary   venereal  sores,  as 

affected  by  the  Acts,  123-132 Examination  as  to  the  per-centage  loss  of  strength  of 

the  HoHie  Armv  from  venereal  disease  in  different  years  since  i860,  and  as  to  the  effect 
oltheActson  this  score;   witness  has  not   gone   into  the   question  of  loss   of  service, 

1 33-149- 

Further  staten;ent  as  to  the  extent  of  witness'  professional  experience  in  reference  to 

venereal  disease;  he  has  never  practised  in  a   Lock   Hospital,    150-163.    210,   211 

Opinion  that  in  the  fxamination  of  diseased  women  the  existence  of  the  disease  can  only 
be   detected   in    about  one-half  the  number  of  cases  unless   inoculation  be  resorted  to, 

164-173.   259,   260 Liability  to  serious  physical  evil  if  primary  sores  be  neglected, 

178-183. 

Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  there  being  increased  sexual  indulgence  with  a 
limited  number  of  prostitutes,  if  there  be  a  sense  of  security  against  disease,  184-191—^ — 

Good  authority  for  believing  in  mediate  contagion,    192-194.  283,   284 Instances  of 

secondary  syphilis  in   women  without  any   hard   sores  previously,   195,  196 Greater 

difficulty  in  detecting  gonorihoea  than  pseudo-syphilis  in  a  woman,  197-199 Con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  per-centage  of  disease  in  regiments,  independently  of  tlie  Acts, 
200-202. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  are 
in  favour  of,   or  opposed  to,  the  Contagious   Diseases  Acts ;  strong  disapproval   of  the 

Acts  by  Professor' Henry  Lee,  203-214.  285-287 Consideration  of  the  per-centage  of 

reduction  of  primary  soies  from  before  and  since   ihe   operation   of  the  Acts,  215-227 

261.   281.   300-305 Examination   upon   the   statement  that    a   large   proportion    of 

primary  sorts  are  not  really  syphilitic;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  215-258.  262-272. 

Difficulty  at  first  in  detecting  whether  a  sore  is  merely  a  dirt  sore  or  is  syphilitic ; 
defect    in    the    Army   Returns    not   distinguishing    between    pseudo-syplnlitic   and  true 

syphilitic  cases,  228-235.  262-272 Reduction  of  primary  or  dirt  sores  among  soldiers 

owini:  partly  to  improved  ablution  arrangements,  and  othtr  causes,  irrespectivly  of  the 

Acts  273-278.  281.  302.  308-315 Authority  for  the  statement  that  soldiers  sent  to 

an  unprotected  district  are  not  examined  with  reference  to  venereal  disease,  279-C80. 

Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  there  not  bang  any  reduction  of  secondary  syphilis 

tlirouoh  the  Acts,  280.  203-299.306-308 Concurrence  of  medical  witnesses  as  to  the 

large  proportion  of  primaiy  sores  not  really   syphilitic,  288-292 Further  explanation 

ielati\e  to  the  amount  of  lime  and  care  devoted  by  witness  to  the  study  of  the  statistics  of 
disease  in  the  Army,  316-321. 

Royal  Albert  Hospital  {Plymouth  and  Devonport).  See  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
District. 

s. 

Sanilary  Precautions.  Statement  as  to  any  decrease  of  disease  owing  to  improved  sanitary 
arrano'emenis,  and  to  improvements  in  the  social  condition  of  the  soldiei',  applying  equally 
t<^  boili  classes  of  stations,  ia)/«o?2  1324,  1325.  1387.  1395-1408.  1880-1899. 

Iixaminalion  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  sanitary  and  other  precau- 
tions against  disease  have  not  been  adopted  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  unprotected  and 
small  stations  as  in  the  large  protected  stations,  Government  being  desirous  to  give  the 
Acts  every  chance  of  succtss  in  the  latter  ;  witness,  liowever,  imjjutes  no  motives  in  the 
matter,  Nev'uis  2856,  2857.  2861-2864.  2997-3020.  3121-3128. 

See  also  Ablution,  Habits  of.         Protected  Stations.         Unprotected  Stations. 
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Secondary  Syphilis: 

1.  Conflicting  Evidence  as  to  the  Amount  of  Secondary   Syphilis,   and  as  to 

the  Operation  of  the  Acts  in  the  Mutter. 

2.  Returns  and  Statistics  for  different  Years  at  Protected  and  Unprotected 

Stations. 

3.  Characteristics  and  Effects  of  the  Disease. 

1.  Conflictim/   Evidence  as  to  the  Amount  of  Secondary   Syphilis,  and  as  to  the 

Operation  of  the  Acts  in  the  Mutter: 

Consideration  of  the  returns  of  the  secondary  syphilis  in  the  home  army  in  the  several 
years,  1861-78,  witness  submitting  that  the  complete   opeiation  of  the   Acts  since  1869 

has  not  appreciably  affected  the  amount  of  this   loim  nf  the  disease,   Routh  21-3-2 

Conclusion  further  expresse'i  as  to  there  not  beins;  any  reduction  of  secondary  svphilis 
through  ihe  Acis,  ib.  282.  293-299.  306-308. 

Consideration  of  the  aimy  returns   as  reg.nds   secondary  syphilis,  witness  submitting 

that  the  Acts  cannot  be  shown  to  have  produced  any  reduction,  Drysdale  432-4^,4 

Means  of  obtaining  a  record  of  the  proportion  of  constitutional  or  secondary  syphdis 
among  soldiers  as  compared  with  primary  sores,  Lee  971-975. 

Consideration  of  the  returns  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis  at  diflferent  periods  in  protected  as  compared  with  unprotected  stations ;  im- 
portant leduction  in  the  former  since  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  Laivs'm  1330-1342 

Explanations  respecting  a  certain  return  submitted  by  Sir  Wdliam  Muir  relating'  to 
secondary  symptouis,  and  the  ratio  which  these  bear  to  primary  sores  ;  confirmation  of 
former  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  being  about  one  in  thiae,ib.  1438-1446. 

Conclusion  further  expresseil  that  at  protected  stations  secondary  syphilis  has  de- 
cidedly decreased  through  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  Lawson  1491-1503. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  larger  ratio  of  secondaiy  symptoms  in  pro- 
tected than  in  unprotected  districts,  the  several  causes  to  which  owing,  and  the  interences 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  Lawson  2037  et  seq. 

Furl  her  examinati(>n  as  to  the  higher  per-centage  of  secondaiy  syphilis  to  primary 
sores  in  subjected  tlian  in  unsubjected  stations,  the  primary  sores  being  at  the  same  time 
much  less  numerous  in  the  fc.rmer  than  in  the  latter  ;  importance  of  taking  into  account 
the  transfers  from  one  set  of  stations  to  the  other,  Lawson  2181-2214.  2223-2230. 

Result  of  calculations,  based  upon  different  data,  that  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis 
to  primary  sores  has  gradually  increased  in   the  protected   stations  more  than  in  the 

unprotected  stations,  Nevins  2939-2945 Greater  increase  also  in  the  constantly  sick 

(secondary)  cases  in  the  subjected  stations,  ib.  2946. 

2.  Returns    and    Statistics  for    different   Years    at   Protected    and    Uu]}rolected 

Stations : 

Heturns,  submitted  by  Inspector  General  Lawson,  showing  the  strength  and  numbers 
in  hospital  daily  for  secondary  syphilis  at  the  fourteen  stations  which  come  under  the 
Acts,  and  at  all  the  other  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  for  the  years  1860-78;  App. 
446,  447. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  admitted  into  liospital  at 
stations  under  tlie  Acts,  and  at  all  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  in  the  several  years 
1860-79;  JjR/j.  451. 

Return  showing  the  strength,  and  the  admissions  (or  primary  sores  and  for  secondary 
syphilis,  respectively,  with  their  ratio  per  1,000,  &c.,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  latter  on 
the  former,  at  the  stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  ntlier  stations  lor  the 
three  six-yearly  periods  commencing  in  1861,  and  the  two  four-yearly  periods,  1860-63 
and  1870-73;  ^/jp.  451. 

Tables  showing  the  ratios  per  1,000  of  secondary  syphilis  in  the  fourteen  stations 
nnder  the  Acts,  and  in  fourteen  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  for  each  of  the  years 
1860-78;  ^p;>.  452,  453. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  the  annual  strengths 
in  the  fourteen  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  in  the  fourteen  stations  not  under  the  Acts, 
for  each  of  the  years  1860-1878;   App.  454,  455. 

Pa])er  submitted  by  Dr.  Nevins,  containing  calculations  as  to  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
secondary  syphilis,  according  to  certain  figuies  submitted  by  Sir  W.  Muir  and  Dr.  Law- 
son  ;   period  from  1859  to  1878  embraced  in  this  Paper,  App.  459. 

3.  Characteristics  and  Effects  of  the  Disease  : 

Instances  of  secondary  syphilis  in   women  without  any  hard  sores  previously,  Routh 

195,  196 Evidence  to  tlie  effect  that  secondary  symptoms  or  cmstitutional  syphilis 

is   the   invariable   consequence    of   true   primary   syphilis,    Drysdale  340-348 Very 

slight  constitutional  disturbance  sometimes  resulting  at  the  time  from  syphilis;  liability 
in  after  years  to  exceedingly  mischievous  results,  ib,  394-397. 
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Secondary  Syphilis — continued. 

3.    (  haracteristics  and  Effects  of  the  Disease — continued. 

Information  as  to  the  contagious  cliaracter  of  syphilis  or  secondary  symptoms,  Dri/s- 
rfaZe  520-523.  663,  664;  Lee  780-782.  951-953-    I053-1065;   iawe"  2359-2362.  2379- 

2382.2389-2^94 Belief  that   nearly   all   prostitutes  have  syphilis  at   some  period  of 

their  career,  and  that  they  often  contii'.ue  infectious  for  a  considerable  lime,  whilst  the 

symptoms  of  disease  are  difficult  of  detection,  Drysdale  483-508.  575,  576 A  person 

can  have  a  hard  sore,  or  true  syphilis,  only  once,  ib.  505.  570-574 Secondary  syphilis 

is  not  in  any  way  induced  bv  the  habits  or  constitution  of  a  man,  and  can  result  only 
from  primary  syphilis,  ih.  745-760. 

Explanation   in  connection  with  the  liability  to  infection  in  the  case  of  syphilis.  Zee 

ynj'^-i Inevitable  result  of  primary  syphilis,  if  not   influenced  by  treatment,  that 

secondary  symptoms  follow,  ib.  S47-849 Occurrence  of  secondary  syphilis  within  six 

nionlhs  if  primary    syphilis  have  not.   been   treated   by  mercury,  ib.   946 Degree  of 

analogy  between  the  spread  of  sypliilis  and  of  stnall-pox,  ib.  947-950. 

Further  statement  to  the  effect  that  in   the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  primary  syphilis 

secondary    symptoms    result,    Lee    959-970 Decided    dissient   from    the.  view    that 

secondary  symptoms  have  resulted  at  times  fn.m  soft  sores,  ib.  993-999 Dissent  from 

the  view  that  secondaries  invariably  follow  primary  syphilis,  no  matter  what  treatment 
be  applied,  ib.  1 184-1 188. 

Average  of  about  six  months  as  the  period  between  the  contraction  of  primaries  and 
the  appearance  of  secondaries,  Lawson  2068.  2080. 

Duration  of  secondary  symptons  for  from  one  to  tuo   years;  advantage  in  the  disease 

beino-  tre^iled  rather  than  allowed  to  wear  itself  owt.  Lane  2357,  2358 Constitutional 

syphilis  is  tlie  most  *evere  disease  of  all,  taking  all  its  alter  consequences  into  considera- 
tion, ib.  2414-2416 Almost  invariable  result  of  secondary  disease  from  a  hard  sore, 

thouoh  witness  has  prevented  such  result  by  treatment  with  mercuiy,  ib.  2472,  2473. 
2476-2478- 

Importance  of  the  difference  belv/een  a  haid  and  a  soft  sore  so  far  as  secondary  disease 

is  concerned.  Lane  2479-2482 Necessity  of  a  lapse  of  at  least  two  months  before  it 

can    be   declared    with  any  certainty  whether    a  sore  will,  or   will  not,    be    followed  by 

secondary  dit'Case,   ib.   2489-2497 Evidence   to    the   effect   that  the    majority  of  the 

women   contract   syphilis  at   an   early  period   of  their  career,  but   that   they  very  rarely 

become  sypliilised  a  second  time,  ib.  2498-2524 Exceedingly  injurious   consequences 

of  con>titutional  syphilis  in  different  ways,  although  individual  cases  are  less  severe  than 
formeilv,  owing  to  improved  treatmeni,  ib.  2783-2787. 

Concuirenee  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Lee  that  syphilis  bears  some  resemblance 
to  small-pox,  and  that  a  woman  once  syphilis^ed  is  not  likely  to  sufter  from  fresh  syph- 
ilitic contagion,  Ba?T  4714-4716.  4718,  4719 Instances   of  as  bad   secondaries  from 

soft  as  from  hard  sores,  Macnamara  6603. 

See  2Lho  Avwitnt  of  Disease.  Classification  {Army  Returns).  Detection  of 

Disease.  Duration  of  Disease.  Effciency  of  the  Army.  Hereditary 

Syphilis.  Infection.  Lioculation.  Mixed  Sores.  Primary  Sores. 

Soft  Sores.  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Disease.  Unity  or  Duality  of  Venereal 

Disease. 

Seduction.  Reference  to  cei tain  cases  cited  in  Captain  Harris's  annual  rejjorts  as  to  the 
beneficial  moral  operation  of  the  Acts  in  preventing  the  seduction  of  young  women  ; 
these  cases  are  altogether  misleading  and  have  no  bi;aring  u])on  the  merits  of  the  Acts, 
Sham  6882-6892. 

Sexual  Intercourse.     Ir.crease  of  sexual    indulgence   consequent  upon  the  false   sense  of 

security  engendered  by  theActs,  Bouthy.^'-'j-/.  110-112 Conclusion  further  expressed 

as  to  there  being  increased  sexual  indulgence,  with  a  limited  number  of  prostitutes,  il  there 
be  a  sense  of  security  against  disease,  ib.  184-191. 

Instances  of  the  same  women  having  intercourse   with    a   great  number  of  men.  Lane 

2539 Women  have  told  witness  that  they  have  had  intercourse    with   s.  dozen  men  in 

twenty-four  hours,  ib.  2540. 

Question  considered  whether  there  is  not  an  increase  of  fornication  or  an  inducement 
to  such  increase  by  leason  of  the  improved  habits  and   social   condition   of  the  women, 

and  their  greater  freedom  from  disease,  Anniss  4176-4195 Opinion  that  the  effect 

of  the  Acts   is  not    to   stimulate  fornication,   Wilkinson   5053-5055.  5147-5149  ;    Grant 

5233-5237 Belief   that   the   knowledge   that  women   are  clean    does  not   influence 

men  in  any  material  degree;  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  witness  at  Cork  was  that 
men  never  calculate  the  cliances  of  being  free  from  disease.  Reed  Q211,  6223.  6265- 
6267.  6311-6313.. 

Reasons  for  the  opiniim  that  the  working;  of  the  Acts  is  not  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  immoral  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  male  subject,  Macnamara  6568-6573 

Belief  that  the  present  diseased  condition  of  the  City  of  Dublin  does   not  in  any  degree 

deter 
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Sexual  Intercourse — continued. 

deter  men  from   fornication,   Macnamara.  6575 Great    advantage    in    removing    the 

temptation  of  open  prostitution  ;  belief  that  as  a  rule  young  men  do'^not  go  designedly  to 
brothels,  but  are  led  to  such  places  by  being  broughi  into  contact  with  women  in  the 
stieets,  McCall  7433.  7537-7540. 

Wiiy  in  which  the  Acts    tend    to  increase  lornication  ;   inoial   evil  on  this  score   Shaen 

6743-6748.7172.   7179.    7168,   7189.   7248-7250 Great  difficulty  in    witness'   mind 

as  to  the  expediency  of  prevenling  by  law  a  diseased  woman  having  connection  with 
men,  snd  piopogating  disease  ;  sanction  thus  given  by  the  law  to  healthy  fornication,  ib. 
7302-7308. 

Expectation  of  immunity  among  vicious  mt-n  when  women  are  declared  free  from 
disea-e  on  exiimniation,  there  beini;  on  such  occasions  an  increase  of  indulgence;  grounds 

for  this  statement,  .SAae?i    7793-7801.7921-7924.   8113-8124.    8161,   8162 Practice 

of  men  who  indulge  in  forni.-aiion  to  calculate  chances;  vicious  effect  in  protected  dis- 
tricts, ib.  7794-7801.  8113-8124. 

Grounds  upon  which  registered  women  appmve  of  the  Acts  ;  that  is,  as  stimulating 
vice  and  sexual  intercourse,  Krause  8210-8212.  8823-8826. 

^ee  also  Gymnasiums,  <5fc.  Woolwich,  2.  5. 

Shaen,  JVilliam.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  Gold  Medallist  of  London 
University,  Fellow  of  University  College,  and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London,  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Sliaen,  Ruscoe,  Massey,  Shaen,  and  Henderson, 
solicitors  for  many  years  to  the  Association  for  enforcing  and  improving  the  fiws  for 
the  protection  of  women,  6607-6612 He  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  sup- 
pression of  brothels  in  London,  and  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  general  laws  for  the 
protection  of  women  and  childien,  6613-6618. 

Very  influential  character  of  the  Naiional  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  of  which  association  witness  has   been  chairman    since  1870;    6619-6623 

Esisience  of  thirty  different  associations   in  the  United   Kingdom,   which  are  acting 

in  concert  with  the  central  association,  6624-6626 Constitutirn  and  operation   of  tlie 

British  Continental  and  General  Federation,  its  object  being  the  abolition  of  State  regu- 
lation of  vice  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  formation  of  branch  associations  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  6627-6633. 

Statement  purporting  to  show  that  the  Contai;ious  Diseases  Acts  of  1864  and  1S66 
were  passed  without  public  attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  with  very 
little  discussion  in  Parliament,  6634-6643 Reference  to  the  Report  of  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  in  1862  as   having   led   to  the  Act  of   1864;  conclusion  expressed  in 

this  Report  adverse  to  coercive    measures   as   reiiards   venereal    disease,  6644-6650 

Appointment  in  October  1864  of  the  Venereal  Committee,  upon  whose  recommendations 
the  Act  of  1866  was  passed  ;  instruclions  issued  to  this  Committee;  witness  submitting 
that  they  went  entirely  beyond  these  in  recommending  a  periodical  com|)ulsory  examina- 
tion of  prostiiutes,  together  with  compulsory  detention  of  diseased  women  in  hospitals, 
6651-6659. 

Particulars  relative  to  various  fmblic  meetin<;s  held  in  different  towns  after  the  passing 
of  the  Extension  Act  of  1869,  an  immediate  effect  having  been  produced   by  this  Act  in 

arousing   public  objeciion    to  the   legislation   in   (question,   6660-6695 Fewer  public 

meetings  held  in  provincial  towns  in  recent  years,  owins;  largely  to  the  action  of  witness' 
association  in  not  having  promoted  them  and  provitled  funds  for  them,  as  had  been  done 
after  the  passing  of  the  Att  of  1869  ;  6673-6695. 

Presentation  of  9,667  petitions  to  the  H(juse  of  Commons,  bearing  2,150,911  sigi.a- 
lures,  between  the  years    1870   and    1879,  in  support  of  the  entire   repeal    of  the   Acts, 

6696 Very  limited  extent  to  which  the  Acts  have  been  opposed  on  the  ground  merely 

of  interference  with  Goo's  punishment  of  sin  ;  approval  by  the  opponents  generally  of 
voluntary  hospitals  and  oilier  facilities  for  the  cure  of  venereal  disease,  6697-6706. 

Argument  strongly  adverse  to  the  Acts  as  involving  an  immoral  and  illegal  contract; 
the  parties  thereto  being  a  prostitute  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  on  the  other  hand; 
conditions  implied  on  each  party,  6707-6726 — —Comment  upon  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion or  magistrate's  order  under  v\hich  the  woman  is  hound  to  come  up  for  periodical 
examination  ;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  whether  as  a  contract  or  a  so-called 
"  voluntary  "  undertaking,  this  could  not  hold  good  in  law,  6713-6726. 

Extreme  difficulty  under  the  Acts  in  successfully  lesisting  the  action  of  the  police,  no 
matter  how  illegal,  on  account  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them,  6726,   6727.  6751,   6752 

■ Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  the  Acts  involve  a  conditional  hcensing  of  brothels, 

inasmuch  as  they  prescribe  interference  only  in  cases  where  diseased  prostitutes  are 
harboured,  6728-6742. 

Direct  operation  of  the  Acts,  if  successful,  in  providing  prostitutes  free  from  disease,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  fornication  ;  degradation  of  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of  such 
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a  system,  6743-6748.  6752 Bftdness  of  ilie  legislation  in  question  on  account  of  its 

inequality,  only  one  sex  being  ticated  as  guilty,  ami  being  dealt  with  for  the  protection 
of  the  other,  6749-6751. 

Several  points  on  which  the  Acts  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
law  in  England,  6751-6753 Condemnation  of  the  Acts  as  attaching  penal  conse- 
quences to\  vice,  and  to  the  status  of  "common  prostitut'^s,"  instead  of  to  a  crime  or 
to  ail  act  committed,  6751-6757. 

Arbitrary  discretion,  unprecedented  in  law,  invested  in  the  police  by  the  Acts  ;  that 
is,  in  respect  of  their  power  to  declare  any  woman  a  "  common  prostitute,"  6751,  6752. 

6758-6766.    6776-6794 Comment  upon    the  non-adoption   of  a  recommendation  by 

the  Royal  Commission  that  the  police  who  work  the  Acts  should  wear  uuifornij  the 
system  being  now  worked   by  spies  in  plain  clothes,  6765,  6766. 

Exceedins:ly  carefid  way  in  which  the  Acts  have  been  framed  and  drafted,  as  though 
it  were  intended  to  conceal  their  real  nature  and  object;  witness,  however,  does  not  im- 
pute such  intention,  6767,  6768 Great  evil    ihroujii  the   want  of  a  definition  in  ihe 

Acts  of  a  "  common   prostitute,"  though  a  statutory   definition  would  be  exceedingly 

difficult,  6769-6776 Different  practice  of  the  police  in  interpreting  the  term  "  common 

prostitute,"  6770-6774. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  it  has  been  held  on  several  occasions  by  magistrates 
that  it  vfas  not  necessary  to  take  evidence  as  to  proof  of  prostitution  beyond  that  sub- 
mitted by  the  police  ;  instances  to  this  effect,  6777.  G794 — —Circumstance  of  three  of 
the    examining    surgeons    under    the    Acts    hiiving    bet-n   marie   magistrates;    comment 

theron,  6795.  6813 Power  of  a  single  justice  to  adjudicate,  and   to  sit  with  closed 

doors,  nn'ess  the  woman  specifically  applies  for  an  open  court,  6796-6800.  681  g. 

Stiong  objection  to  tlie  form  of  information  in  cases  where  the  woman  charged  as 
a  common  prostitute  lives  in  the   district,  there  being  no  notice   of  any  time  or  place, 

so  that  defence  is  difficult;   instance  of  great  hardship  on   this  score,   6800-6804 

Notice  as  to  time  and  place  in  cases  where  the  woman  lives  out  of  the  district  and 
comes  into  the  district,  6800.  6808. 

Further  objection  to  the  voluntary  submission  by  tije  wom;in  for  examination  as  being 
bad  in  law,  and  as  being  liable  to  be  retracted  at  any  moment,  so  that  the  penal  con- 
sequences could  not  be  enforced,  6804-6808 Violation   of  the   Act  in  the  woman 

not  being  allowed  to  ritain  the  notice  as  to  the  times  of  examination,  680S.  6818. 

Neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  tiic  medical  officer  of  the  Portsmouth  Lock  Hospital 
in  August  1874  in  the  case  of  Mary  Hayes,  who  was  detained  longer  than  she  should 
have  been,  6809-6811 The  examining  surgeon  in  the  foregoing  case  was  Mr.  Par- 
sons, 6810,  6811. 

Grounds  for    the  statement  that   the  hospitals    where  the    women  are  detained    are 

practically  prisons,  6Si-2,  6813 Hardship  in   the  woman  on   discharge  from  hospital 

not  being  furnished  with  the  certificates  of  discharge,  6814-6818. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  couri  being  as  a  rule  closed,  though  the  woman  has 
power  to  call  for  an  open  court;  in  the  former  case  the  decision   alone  is  known,  there 

being  no  report  of  the  arguments  or  of  the  grounds  of  decision,  6819.  6824-6829 

Extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  against  officials  for  wrongful  administration  of 
the  Acts  ;  practical  immunity  unless  positive  bad  faitli  can  be  proved,  6820-6823. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  evidence  in  explanation  of  the  legal  effect  of  the 
voluntary  submission  ;   reference  to  the  6lh  Section  of  the  Act  of  i86c)  as  showing  that 

the  effect  is  the  same  as  thiit  of  a  magistrate's  order,  6830-6834 Riglit  of  the  woman 

at  any  time  to  withdraw  her  consent  to  being  e.tamined,  in  which  case  compulsory- 
examination  would  amount  to  an  indecent  assault,  6830.  6832-6834. 

Total  number  of  public  meetings  and  of  conferences  held  in    each  year  since  1869  in 

favour  of  a  repeiii  of  the    Contagious   Diseases  Acts,  6835,   6836 Bona   fide  public 

cliaracter  of  these  meetings  as  compared  with  the  semi-private  character  of  the  meetings 
in  support  of  the  Acts,  6835.  6842. 

Supervision  of  agitation  pending  the   inquiry   before  the  present    Committee,    6837 

Comment  upon  the  proceedings  at   an  adjourned   meeting  at   Devonpoit  in  March 

1877,  at  \iiiich  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  Acts  was  carried,  6839-6S41 Large 

majority  adverse  to  the  Acts  at  a  public  meeting  called  by  supporters  of  the  Acts  at 
Southampton  in  May  1870;  6842. 

Further  data  for  the  conclusion  as  to  the  magistrates'  orders  being  based  upon  vague 
and  uncertain  evidence  ;  the  statements   of  tlie  police  being  founded  on   very  unreliable 

information,  6843-6860 Extent  to  which  weigiit  has   been  attached    by  the   police 

(by  Inspector  Anniss,  more  especially)  to  anonymous  letters  as  evidence  of  prostitution, 
6845-6860.  7007. 

Effect 
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Effect  of  the  system  of  the  Acts  in  facilitatiiiir  access  to  a  state  of  prosiitution  and 
in  rendering  exit  difBcult;  obstacle  to  removiil  of  a  woman  fiomihe  rcpistei',  and  to 
reformation,  unless  with  the  joint  permission  of  the  inspector  of  police  and  liie  surocon 

GSf^o-GSes Tendency  to  increase  in   the  age  of  rtgislered  prostilutes  since  the  Acts 

there  being  increased  difficulty  in  their  reformation  as  a  class,  6862,  6863. 

Strong  condemnation  of  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869  as  proposing;  I0  prevent  disease 
by  the  examination  of  women  only,  whilst  men  nray  continue  to  propouate  disease  un- 
checked by  examination,  6864-6875 Absurdity  of  the  medical  examination  of  men 

on  first  entering  sulijected  districts,  whilst  in  unsubjecied  districts  there  is  no  such 
examination,  6865,  f5866 Important  medi;  al  autiioiities  in  favour  of  a  system  of  ex- 
amination   of  soldiers  and    sailors,    6866-6872.   6875 Explanation    that    witness  is 

opposed  to  any  compulsory  examination  either  of  man  or  womiin,  6872-6875. 

Comment  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  "  in  September  1869  upon  ihe  exami- 
nation of  prostitutes    as  degrading  to  the   medical   profession,    6875 Qu'tation    of 

medical  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  women  are  taught  their  trade,  and  are  specifically 
instructed  how  to  guard  themselves  against  disease,  ib. 

Fuither  statement  as  to  there  being  no  power  under  the  Acts  for  the  suppression  of 
brothels,  and  as  to  these  being  recognised  as  lawful  by  the  Acts  so  long   as   thc-y  do  not 

harbour  diseased  prostimtes,  6876-6870)- Comments  upon  the  domiciliary  visits  made 

bv  the  police  at  their  discretion  in  search  of  prostitutes  as  being  in  violation  of  the  law, 
6879-6881. 

lieference  to  crt:nn  cases  cited  in  Ca|>tain  Haiiis's  aimunl  reports  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial moral  operation  of  the  Acts  in  preventing  the  seduction  of  young  women  ;  these 
cases  are  altogether  misleading  and  have  no  bearing  u|ioii  the  merits  of  the  Acts,  6882- 

6892- Comment  upon  the  statement  as  to  the  picsence  of  the  police,  though  in  plain 

clothes,  being  known  to  the  class  of  girls  most  likely  to  go  astray,  6893,  6894. 

Information  as  to  the  vv'ork  of  rescue  as  caraed  out  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport; 
valuable  operations  of  the  Rescue  Society,  irrespectively  of  any  aid  from  the  registration 

under  the  Acis,  6895-6903 Explanation  on   the  subject  of  rel  ipses   of  women  who 

have  been  aided  by  the  Rescue  Society;  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  or  per- 
centage of  relapses  into  prostitution,  6904-6918. 

Siatement  to  the  effect  that  witness,  and  also  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Rescue  Society, 
were  prepared  to  substantiate  before  the  Koyal  Commission  several  cases  of  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  police  under  the  Ac's  ;   uitne'^s   was   prepared    with   evidence   in  more   tlian 

thirty  cases,  6919— 6924 Complaint  as  to  summonses  being  applied  for  against  women 

retuinahle  at  an  unreasonably  short  notice  ;  case  in  point,  6925-6928.  6962 Objec- 
tion also  to  the  practice  of  applying  for  orders  from  the  magistrates  upon  unreliable  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence,  6928. 

Illegal  |>ractice  formerly  of  takini;  the  viomen  in  custody  to  the  hospital  without  allow- 
ing them  first  to  go  hoir.e  and  make   arrangements   for   the   care   of  their  property  ;  this 

pr(>ctic(!  has  been  given  up,  6928-6932 Frequent  allegations  by  the   women  that  the 

police  have  held  out  thrciits  to  them  to  sign   the   voluntary  submission,  6932-6935 

Objection  to  the  practice  of  the  police  in  filling  up  the  form  of  voluntary  submission  for 
twelve  months  (tlie  maximum  period),  without  the  woman  being  consulted  as  to  the 
period,  6935-6939. 

Fuither  objectionable  practice  in  the  police  withholding  from  women  information  as  to 
the  means  by  which  they  may  have  their  names  removed  from  the  register;  several  cases 

in  illustration  on  this  point,  6939-6956 Case  of  Emily  Williams  at  Southampton,  in 

1871,  in  illustration  of  the  interference  of  the  police  with  women  not  common  prostitutes, 

6959-6958 Cases  of  Anne  Hopkins  and  Mary  Howard,  summoned  as  prostitufes  at 

Southampton;  dismissal  of  these  cases  by  the  magistrate,  6958-6961. 

Very  insufficient  evidence  upon  which  an  order  was  made  in  the  case  of  Jane  Feather- 
stone  at  Canterbury  in  1871  ;  6962,  6963 Details  relative  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Percy, 

the  police  interference  to  which  she  was  subjected,  her  strong  objection  to  come  under 
the  Acts,  and  her  subsequent  death  by  drowning  in  the  canal  at  Aldershot  in  March 
1875;  entire   inaccuracy   of  certain   allegations   by  the   police  in  this  case,   6963-6970 

Eespectable  character   of  Jane  Percy,  Mrs.   Percy's   daughter,  though   the   police 

reported  that  she,  as  well  as  her  mother,  should  have  been  placed  on  the  register,  6970- 
6976. 

I'articulars  relative  to  the  case  of  Ellen  Vokes  at  Aldershot  in  December  1880;  police 
interference  with  the  employment  of  this  girl  in  a  respectable  capacity,  the  object  being 
to  effect  her  regisirution,  the  case   having,  however,  been  dismissed  by  the    magistrate, 

6976-6986 Details  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Elizabeth  IBurley  at  Dover  in  March 

1881;  undue  interference  of  the  police  with  this  woman,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  them, 
threw  herself  into  the  water,  where  she  was  left  by  them,  but  was  afterwards  rescued, 
6987-6999 Very     unsaiisfactory    system    of    referring    to    the    police    authorities 
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when  any  charge  is  brought  against  policeman  for  misconduct  under  tiie  Acts,  7000- 
700.5. 

Grounds  for  the   statement   that  the  police  depend   upon   very  unreliable  and  tainted 

evidence  in  cominij  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  women  are  prostitutes,  7006-7009 

Immoral  ( vidence  upon  which  it  is  often  concluded  that  women  are  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes, 7008,  7009. 

Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  case  of  a  publican  named  Turner,  charged  by  the 
police  in  December  1876  vviih  keeping  a  brothel  at  Stonehouse,  and  with  harbouring 
diseased  prostitutes;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  decided  case  of  persecu- 
tion on  the  |ia!t  of  the  police  under  the  Contaoious  Diseases  Acts,  7010-7029 Appeal 

in  the  fore<joing  c;ise  from  the  maaistnite's  decision,  inflicting  a  fine  on  Turner;  judgment 
given  in  the  Quetn's  Bench  Division  to  the  effect  that  the  metropolitan  police  on  local 

duty  at  Stoneliousc  had  exceeded  their  functions  in  the  matter,  7013-7017 Comment 

upon  the  evidence  on  which  Turner  was  deprived  of  a  pension  by  the  Admiralty,  and  was 
eventually  convicied  of  li.irbouring  a  diseased  prostitute,  and  his  license  was  withdrawn, 

7017-7019 Illustration  in  Turner's  case  of  the  natural  reluctance   of  individuals  to 

take  proceedings  against  the  police  fi>r  abuse  of  their  powers  in  the  matter  of  domiciliary 
visits,  7025,  7026. 

Information  supplied  by  Mr.  John  iVIarshall,  agent  at  Plymouth  for  witness'  associa- 
tion, relative  to  various  instances  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the   police  in   forciag 

their  way  into  private  houses  in  :-eaich  of  common  prostitutes,  7029-7047 Statement 

by  the  clerk  to  the  magi--trates  at  Plymouth  as  to  the  metropolitan   police   vvlio  enforce 

the  Acts  not  being  under  local  jurisdiction,  7031-7035 Several  instances  of  abuse  by 

way  of  personation  of  the  police,  w  hich  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  latter  had  been 
obliged  to  wear  uniloim,  7047-7050. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanation  that  materials  fir  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Office, 
as  regards  personation  ol'  the  pilice,  were  supplied  to  witness,  but  tliat  these  were  over- 
looked by  him  and  the  memorial  was  never  sent,  7051. 

Further  statement  upon  the  subject  of  t!ie  appointment  of  examining  surgeons  as 
magistrates,  witness  complaining  that  the  appeal  by  a  woman  against  her  detention  in 
hospital  might  be  to  the  examining  surgeon  who  had  sent  her  there,  705a Examina- 
tion in  detail  on  the  foregoing  point,  witness  admitting  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  case 
in  which  either  of  the  three  examinini;  surgeons,  who  have  been  apf)ointed  magisti-ates,  had 
acted  niagisterially,  the  Home  Secretary  having  moreover  stated  that  these  gentlemen 
would  refuse  so  to  act;  witness  disclaims  all  personal  imputation  in  this  matter,  but  con- 
demns tlie  system  which  allows  such  action,  7052-7071.  7321. 

Average  of  about  3,000 /.  a  year  as  the  income  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ;  part  payment  by  this  means   of  the   cost  of 

local  public  meetings,  7071-7074 Statement  to  the  effect  that  actions  have  not  been 

brought  agaitist  the  police  lor  illegal  conduct  or  false  imprisoniuent,  tiiough  witness  be- 
lieves there   have   been   sevc)ral  cases  justifying  such   actions  ;  great  obstacles  to  the 

success  of  legal  proceedings  in  tlie  matter,  7075-7084.  7131-7155 Belief  as   to   the 

illegality  of  the  compulsory  examination  of  an  unwilling  woman;  exceeding  difficulty  in 
substantiating  legal  proceedings  on  the  subject,  7088-7096. 

Reference  to  the  cases  adduced  by  witness  before  the  Committee  as  proving  improper 

conduct  on  the   part  of  the    police,  7097-7099 Degrading  effect  of  the  Acts,  the 

women  who  are  subjected  to  them  being  all  the  more  difScull  to  reclaim,  7100,  7101. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  term  "common  prostitute,"  and  the  want  of 
a  proper  definition  of  the  term  ;  undue  reliance  now   placed    by  the  magistrate  upon  the 

policeman's   statement  that  a  woman  is  a   ■' common  prostitute,"  7102-7130  Use  of 

the  term  "common  prostitute  "  in  some  Acts  long  anterior  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts;  question  considered  as  to  any  difficulty  of  interpretation  having  been  experienced 
by  the  magistrates  in  administering  the  former  Acts,  7103-7130. 

Special  and  exceptional  powers  of  the  university  authorities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  dealing  with  prostitutes;  liability  to  action  for  damages  in  the  event  of  wrongful 
proceedings,  7131-7136.  7139 Instances  of  girls  having  been  subjected  to  examina- 
tion who  were  found  to  be  virgins,  7149-7154.    7190 Grounds  for  the  statement  that 

a  woman  cannot  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  unless  she  convinces  the  exa- 
mining surgeon  and  policeman  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  prostitute ;  great  difficulty  in 
lier  proving  this,  7156-7161. 

Reclamation  of  a  considerable  number  of  women  by  means  of  homes  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, in  opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Acts  and  without  any  co-operation  on  the  part 

of  the  police,  7161-7165 Obstruction  rather  than   co-operation  on  the  part   of  the 

police  at  Devon  port,  7161 Interference  of  the  Acts  with  personal  liberty  even  after 

discharge  from  hospital ;  frequency  of  the  women  being  asked  to  sign  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission on  leaving  the  hospital,  7166-7171.   7186,  7187. 

Distinction 
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Distinction  drawn  ;is  regards  legislative  action  between  the  spread  of  syphilis  and  tlie 
spread  of  smalI-[.ox  ;  expediency,  however,  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  sy[)hilis, 

717a.  7183.  7188,7189 Moral  question  invohed  in  the  prevention  of  syphilis  in  order 

to  secure  innocuous  indulgence  in  vice,  7172.  7179-  7188,  7189.  7'248-7250 Denial 

that  voluntary  lock  hospitals  have  ended  in  failure;  instances  to  the  contrary  at  Bristol 
and  Glasgow,  the  hospital  in  connection  with  the  London  Ri-scue  S'K-iety  being  also  a 
success,  7184-7186.  7344-7347. 

Numerous  cases  of  punishment  of  women   for   iesi>tance   to  hospital  rules;  complaint 

(jn  their  part  of  ill-treatinent  in  hospital,  7191 Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion 

that  by  proper  treatment  and  management  by  the  hospital  authorities  women  may  be 
induced  to  enter  voluntJiry  hospitals  at  an  early  stiiue  olthe  disease;   consideration  of  the 

statements  hereon  of  Mr.  Macnamara   ard   Mr.  Lane,  7192-7214 Explanation  that 

witness  does  not  impute  that  the  women  are  not  treated  with  kindness  and  sympathy  in 
the  London  Lock  Hospital ;  inadequate  accommodation  except  for  very  serious  cases, 
719.5-7199-  7201-7206. 

Great  difficulty  in  obt.iining  an  impartial  public  opinion  in  the  subjected  districts  as  to 
tl;e  operation  of  the  Acts  ;  large  Government  expenditure  in  these  places,  whilst  the  rates 
are  relieved  by  the  establi^hment  of  lock  hospitals,  7215,  7216.  7244-7247.  7309,  7310 
Reasons  assigned  for  the  Acts  not  being  opposed  by  any  of  the  Members  "of  Parlia- 
ment lor  places  where  they  are  in  operaiinn,  7215.  7219.   7221.  7244-7247 Effect  of 

Captain  Harris'  reports  in  misleading  pabbc  opinion  as  to  tlie  reformatory  results  of  the 
Acts,  7215. 

Further  evidence  as  regards  the  public  meetings  in  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth  dis- 
trict, and  the  resolutions  ado[)ted  thereat  for  or  against  the  Ac  Is  ;  reference  more  especially 
to  certain  meetings  at  which  amendments  in  suppoit  of  the  Arts  were   reported  10  have 

been   Ciirriid  by  considerable  majorities,  7217,  7218.  7222-7243 Way  in   which  the 

Acts  tend  to  increase  fornication  ;   moral  evil  on  this  score,  7248-7250 .Great  obstacle 

to  the  exit  of  women  Irom  prossiiution  notwithstanding  the  insiructious  to  the  visiting 
surgeons  .is  to  relieving  them  from  their  periodical  exan-.ination  on  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  having  ceased  to  be  prostitutes,  7251-7254. 

Further  consideialion  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  upon  which   niaiiistrates  assume 

that  a  woman  is  a  "  conmion  prostitute,"  7254-7259 Exception  further  taken  to  the 

conduct  of  the  police  in  acting  upon  information  received  thiough  anonymous  letters, 
7260-7262 Object  of  the  Acts  to  deal  with  venereal  dist^ase  rather  than  with  pros- 
titutes as  a  class,  witness  submitting  tnai  if  examinations  are  maintained  they  should 
apply  to  men  as  well  as  the  women,  7263-7267.  7373-7377- 

Comment  upon  the  term  "clandestine  prostitutes;"  large  numbers  comprised  in  this 

class  at  stations  under  the  Acts,  the  women  not  being   on   the    register,  7268-7281 

Licreasing  difficulty  experienced  in  bringing  women  on  the  regiMter,  7282 Considera- 
tion of  statements  as  regards  the  pensioner  Turner,  to  the  efifect  that  he  was  fined  for 
keeping  a  brothel,  and  his  pension  stopped,  but  that  his  pension  has  since  been  restored 
to  him,  7283-7301. 

Great  difficulty  in  witness'  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  preventing  by  law  a  diseased 
woman  having  connection  with  men  and   propagating  disease ;  sanction  thus   given  by 

the    law  to   healthy  fornication,  7302-7308 Inequality  of  any  law    which   interferes 

with  the  freedom  of  the  woman,  but  not  with  that  of  the  man,  7304. 

Comment  upon  certain  evidence  of  the  Vicar  of  Portsmouth  as  to  attributing  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  certain  beneficial  results  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  7311- 

7318 Argument  that  by  means  of  voluntary  hospit.ils,  properly  conducted,  there  may 

be  the  same  facilities  to  the  clergy  and  others  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  reclamation 
as  in  the  Government  lock  hospitals,  7313-7320 Exceptions  taken  also  to  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Reed,  of  Cork,  as  to  the  compulsory  system  being 
necessary  in  view  of  the  subsequent  reformation  of  the  women,  7319,  7320. 

Explanation  as  regnrdsthe  case  of  Emily  Hayes,  that  Mr.  Parsons  was  not  the  hospital 

surgeon  with  whom  the  question  of  her  discharge   rested,  7322-7325 Complaints  by 

the  women  themselves,  thnugh  doubtless  er;oa7-fe  statements,  upon  which  the  police  in 
the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  district  have  been  charged  with  systematic  violation  of  the 
law,  and  with  forcible  entry  into  houses  ;  information  obtained  through  Mr.  iMarshall 
(local  agent  of  witness'  society)  as  to  many  of  these  cases,  7326-7343. 

Witness  further  submits  that  voluntary  hospitals  have  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  proved  lailuies  either  in  getting  the  oomen  in  early  enough  or  in  detaining 

them  long  enough,  7344-7352 Great  danger  to  women  not  of  the  mnst  degraded  class 

in  there  being  no  definition  of  the  term  "common  prostitute  ;'"  decided  objection  to  doubt- 
ful cases  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  7353-7355- 

Opinion  further  expn  ssed  as  to  a  woman  having  power  at  any  time  to  retract  her  sub- 
mission or  consent  to  be  examined,  7556-7558 Instances  of  women    strongly  com- 
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plainint;  of  being  examined  ai;aint;t  their  will,  tliough  no  case  has  been  followed  up  and 

submitted    10    iTn-    couits,    7358-736(1 Conclusion    that   the  examination    does    not 

lef.illv  include  the  surgical  inirospectioii  ol  the  women,  or  the  use  of  instrumenis,  7367, 
73«8-' 

Gradual  dei.re;ise  in  the  wonifn's  objections  to  the  examinations  after  they  have 
un<lei"one  the  deoiadation  of  the  firsi  exriminalion  ;  gradual  increise  on  the  other  hand 
inthrii    deoraded   11  oral   condition,  reclamation    becoming   all   the   more   difficult,  7369- 

^3^2 Compl-jints  olten   m^ide   as  to    the   p;iinfulness  of  the   examination,  7070 

Teude  cy  of  the  examinations  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  7371, 
7372. 

Witness  repeats  thiit  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  apply  1  he  examinations  to  one  sex  only,  7373- 
7377  Exjjedieucv  of  locking  at  the  ultimate  rt-suhs  of  the  system  as  regards  the  effect 

upon  the  amount  of  disease  ;   belief  tliat  on   the  whole  the  disease   will   increase,  7378- 

yggo Fallacy  of  the  notion  ihat  the  women  are  sent  out  Irom  the  hospitals  "warranted 

safe  for  the  use  of  the  public,"  73^'-7385- 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Explanation  as  regards  women  being  "'warranted  safe"'  by 
the  medical  examination,  that  witness  does  not  rei/ard  this  as  any  testimony  in  favour  of 

the  Acts  ;  moreover  the  warranty  i-<  fallacious,  7787-77(^3 Extreme   difficulty  in   a 

discharged  woman  pursuing  an  honest  course  of  living  thougli  on  leaving  the  hospital 
she  is,  nominally,  a  iree  woman,  7790-7793.  7869-7875. 

Expectation  of  immunity  among  vicious  men  when  women  are  declared  free  from 
diseas^e  on  examination,  there  being  on  such  occasions  an  increase  of  indulgence  :  grounds 

foi  this  statement,  7793-7801.   79'21-7q24.  8113-81-2^.  8161,  8162 Practice  of  men 

who  indulge  in  fornication  to  calculate  chancres;  vicious  effect  in  protected  district^, 
7794-7801.  8113-8124. 

Authority  for  the  conclusion  that  many  eminent  medical  men  consider  their  profession 
degraded  by  the  "  dirty  work  of  examining  prostitutes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 

on  their  trade,"  7802-7809 Duty   doubtless  of  medical    men   to  prevent   and   cure 

disease,  but  without  being  false  to  the  principles  of  moraliiy,  7809-7815.  7901-7905 

Approval  of  habits  of  ablution  and  cleanliness,  though  witness  objects  to  a  system  of  pre- 
cautions (by  means  of  public  money)  in  order  to  enable  people  to  sin  with  impunity, 
7810-7815. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  one-sided  and  unjust  character  of  the  system  of  periodical 
examinations,  though  witness  does  not  advocate  the  extension  of  the  system  to  soldiers  ; 
nor  would  men  endure  such  a  degrading  ordeal,  781O-7818 Intense  degrada- 
tion involved  in  the  examinations,  so  far  as  the  moral  character  and  subsequent  career 
of  the  woman  are  concerned  ;  great  increase  thereby  in  the  difficulty  of  reclamation,  7819- 

7823.   790(3-7910.  8027,  8028 Bad  moral  effect  in  the  first  instance  of  the  system  of 

registration,  7821 Etiect  of  the  Acts  to  keep  women  longer  in  the  ranks  of  prosti- 
tutes, as  shown  by  tlie  statistics  of  age;  grave  social  evil  thereby,  7822,  7823. 

Further  reference  to  statements  by  women  as  to  the  rough  conduct  of  the  examinations, 

7824-7826.  791  1-7916 Grounds  fr  concluding  that  the  great  majority  of  the  viomen 

are  examined  against  iheir  will,  notwithstanding  that  they  sign  the  voluntary  submission, 

7827 Instances  adduced  as  to  the  employment  of  physical  force  in  the  examinations  ; 

inloririation  supplied  to  witness  as  to  the  use  of  a  chair  in  which  the  women  are  strapped 
down,  7827-7834.   7881-7896. 

Duty  oi'  the  police  irrespectively  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  to  put  down  brothels, 
whereas  by  the  practice  under  these  Acts  they  uie  regulated  and  recognised,  7835-7842. 
80B2-8093— — Objections  further  urged  as  to  the  rule  of  magistrates  in  cases  under  the 

Acts   of  sitting  v\ith  closed  doors;   amendment  suggested,  7843-7847.  7917-7920 

inhcTent  viciousness  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  thequestion  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cases 
of  individual  abuse  being  a  misleading  issue,  7848,  7849.  8022-8028. 

Increased  care  of  late  on  the  part  of  the  police  by  reason  of  the  watchfulness  of  those 

who  are  agitating  for  a  repeal  of  the  Acts,  7848,  7849 Arbitrary  action  of  the  police, 

notwithstanding    the    right   of   appeal    to   the    magistrates;    illustration    in  the  case  of 

Inspector  Anniss,  7850.  7854- Inadequacy  of  the  appeal  as  a  remedy  against  abase; 

instance  of  ignorance  of  the  law  on   the  part  of  the  magistrates  at  Devonport,  7850- 

7853 Several   grounds  upon  which  witness  strongly  objects  to  the  police  appearing 

m  plain  clothes,  7855, 

Admission  as  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  examinations,  this  being,  however,  counter- 
acted by  the  eH'orts  of  the  police  in  bringing  women  on  the  register,  7856-7859 

Difficulty  in  women  com|)lying  with  the  terms  of  the  notice  pointing  out  how  they  may 

be  relieved  from  examination,  7860,7861.  7869-7875 Approval   of   the  regulation 

whereby  women  on  discharge  aie  not  now  required  to  sign  the  voluntary  submission 
until  they  aie  fourteen  days  out  of  hosjiital,  7862,  7863. 

Question 
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Question  as  to  ihe  precautions  taken  by  tlie  surgeon  in  order   to  be  convinced    that  a 

woman  is  11  prostitute  before  he  examines  her,   7864-7868 Further  conmient  upon  the 

operation  of  tiie  Acts  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl  charged  as  a  prostitute,  and  examined 
at  her  own  request,  when  it  was  proved  she  was  a  virgin,  7876-7880. 

Examination  wilh  further  reference  to  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  upon  the 
question   at   issuf"  ;    belief  that  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  and   other  hitrh 

auihoiities    have  declared   in  favour  of  the   Acts,  7897-7900.   7985-7990 Question 

(uiiiier  considered  as  to  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1869  having  been  unduly  hurried  through 
Parliament,  7925-7930. 

Importance  further  attached  to  the  feeling  displayed  at  public  meetings  held  by 
witness'  Association  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Acts;  large  number   of  such  meetings,  7931— 

7933 Particulars   with   reference    especially   to   public    meetings    held    this    year  in 

London,  Canterbury,  and  Whitehaven,  7934-7943.   7945-7984 Large  and  influential 

meeting  this  year  at  St.  James's  Hall;  comment  upon  the  very  imjierfect  extent  to  which 
reported  in  the  press,  7934-7943-  7945-7949-  798i. 

Information  as  to  the  support  given  to  the  movement  against  the  Acts  by  Members  of 
Parliament  for  soiiie  of  tlie  subjecietl  districts,  7943,  7944 Coiisiderati'in  of  and  reply- 
to,  ceitain  statements  reflectin'j;  upon  the  character  of  the  public  meeting  held  in  Canter- 
bury on  '2  1st  April  last,  7950-7972.  8163 Questions  considered  also  as  to  the  attend- 
ance at  a  public  meeting  ai  Wiiiteliaven  on  7th  May;  denial  that  the  meeting  was  a  dead 
failure,  7973-7983- 

Examinaiion  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  is  neither  instructive  nor  intelligent;    support   of  tlie  Act  by  many  eminent 

per-ous  who  have  not  properly  considered  the  question,  7984-7999 Large  majority  in 

favour  of  the  Acts  upon  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  in  1873; 
denial  that  any  undue  pressure  «as  exercised  in  order  to  induce  Members  to  vote  against 
the  Acts,  8000-8005. 

Value  attached  to  the  petitions  against  tlie  Acts  as  showing  the  state  of  public  opinion, 

81106- Explanaiion  (n  the  subject  of  a  petition  against  the  Acts  in  1  873  purportiuii  to 

be  signed  by  the  pupils  in  a  ladies'  school,  hut  not  really  so  signed;  reprehensible  way  in 
which  this  petition  was  got  up,  8007-8017.   8166-8169. 

lm|  ression  that  several  cases  have  occurred  of  undue  police  interference  with  respect- 
able, or  quasi  respectable,  women  ;  individual  cases  of  abuse  are  however  of  secondary 
importance  as  compared  with  the  inherent  viciousness  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  8i>i8- 

8028 Argument  that  women  compulsorily  detained  in  hospital  till  they  are  cured  are 

in   a   state   of  imprison ment,  and  under  penal  consequences,  8029-8044 Preference 

that  a  woman  should  leave  tlie  huspitai  in  a  state  of  disease  rather  than  that  she  should 
be  compulsorily  detained,  8040-8047. 

Comment  u|3on  the  power  of  penal  discipline  in  hospiial  committees  under  the  hospital 

regulations,  8048,  8049 Several  cases  of  detention  in  ho>pitai  on  the  certificate  of  a 

suigecn  who  was  wrong,  8050,  8051— — Grounds  for  disapproving  of  restriction  upon  the 
liberty  of  prostitutes  as  regards  disease  though  they  are  under  restrictions,  and  properly 
so,  as  to  loitering  in  the  streets  and  as  to  solicitation,  8052-8069. 

Consideration  of  the  view  that  the  Acts  are  not  unequal  in  their  operation,  inasmuch 
as  women  fullow  prostitution  as  a  ])rol'ession  by  which  they  live,  there  being  no  such  con- 
dition in   the  case  of  men;    dissent   from  this  proposition,  8052-8056.  8070-8081 

Justi(  e,  but  not  expediency,  ia  applying  the  same  restrictions  and  penal  consequences  to 
men  as  to  women,  tiie  former  spreading  disease  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  the  man  being 

in  fact  the  primary  ( ause  of  disease  in  the  woman,  8070-8074 Exceptional  character 

of  the  legislation  in  question  a^  lecognising  an  habitual  vice  and  a  vicious  profession, 

8075 Existence  of  a  numerous  class  of  "  biothelers,"  who  solicit  women  for  purposes 

of  prostitution,  8076-8081. 

Evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  strict  administration  of  the  law  as  regards  the 
suppression  of  brothels  ;    difficulty  in   the   law  interfering  with  prostitutes   in   their  own 

private    houses,    8082-8105 Disapproval   of    soldiers  being    examined    periodically, 

8106 Obstacles  to  the  punishimnt  of  men  fur  infecting  women  with  disease,  8107- 

8112. 

Reiteration  of  witness'  preference  for  voluntary  hospitals  as  compared  with  the  com- 
pulsory system,  8125-8131 Belief  further  expressed  that  women  would  come  in  at  an 

earlv  staiie  of  tiie  disease,  and  wuuld  stay  long  enough  ;    experience  of  Mr.  M'Call,  of 

Glasgow^and  of  Dr.  Drysdaleto  tliis  effect,  8130,  8131.  8135.  8159,  8160 Authority 

for  the  statement  that  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital  there  is  only  room,  as  a  rule,  for  very 
severe  cases,  8132-8134. 

Examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  witness'  serious  charge  against  the  police  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Burley;  obstacles  to  bringing  home  punishment  to  the  police  f..r  their 
inhumanity  in  the  matter,  8136-8147.  8164,  8165 Belief  that  the  police  have  been 

351,  4C3  reprimanded 
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reprimanded  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  tlieir  misconduct  in  the  foregoing  c;isc,  8140. 
8145,  8146. 

Opinion  that  t!ie  Acts  have,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  increase  disease,  and  that  this 
result  will  be  shown  by  the  statistics,  if  fairly  tested,  8148-8151.  8158 Misrepresenta- 
tion of  Dr.  Nevins'  views,  if  it  be  contended  from  his  evidence  that  he  admits  a  reduction 
of  disease  on  the  whole  as  a  consequence  of  the  Acts,  8150.   8152-8157. 

Evidence  further  cited  in  proof  of  the  unwillingness  of  respectable  women  to  bring 

actions  a2;ainst  the  police  for  false  imprisonment,  &c.,  8170-817-2 Further  reference 

to  the  ca>e  of  Emily  Hayes,  in  1871,  tiie  surgeon  to  blame  in  this  matter  having  been 
Mr.  P.  D.  Hopgood,  8171. 

Authentic  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Maishall's  list  of  resi-ue  cases  at  Devonport,  as  rcijards  the 
women  vvhn  were  registered  or  unregi-tered,  respectively;  expediency  of  a  comparison 
between  Mr.  Marshall's  list  and  the'official  reuister,  8173,  8174.  8188,  8189 Circum- 
stance of  Dr.  Barr,  as  well  as   Mr.  Parsons,    having  recomir.ended   the  appointment   of 

examining  surgeons  of  lock  hospitals  as  magistrates,  8175—8177 Further  reference  to 

the  reduction  of  rates  where  Government  lock  hospitals  are  established,  817S. 

Instances  of  its  liaving  been  urged  upon  the  magistrates  that  the  policeman's  statement 
that  a  woman  was  a  common  prostitute  was   sufficient   to  ensure   an  order,  8179,  8180 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  obstacles   to  successful  actions   against   magistrates   or 

policemen  for  illegal  conduct,  8181-8186 Important  distinction   between  tlie  penal 

provisions  of  the  law  respecting  sniall-pox  and  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acis,  inasmuch  as  the  former  law  knows  no  distinctiim  of  sex,  and  is  for  the  protectun  of 
])eople  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  8187. 

Shaen,  Mr.     Papers  and  statistics  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Shaen  in  elucidation 
of  his  evidence  on  various  points,  App.  476-486. 

Sheerness.     Large   reduction   in  the    ratio   of  primary  sores  at   Shierness  in   1870-73  as 
compared  with  1861-66;  Lawson  1413. 

ishorncliffe.     Great  reduction  in  1870-73,  as  compared  with  i86i-06,  in  the  per-centage  of 
primary  sores  at  Shorncliffe,  Lawson  14:5,  1426.    1428. 

Considerable  improvement  at  Shorncliffe  since  i860  in  the  matter  of  biths,  games, 
barrack  accommodaiion,  &.C.,  Nevins  2972. 

Short  Service  System.     Very  slight  extent  to  which  the  system  of  short  service  reduces  the 

proportion  of  secondary  syphilis,  Lawson  2077-2093 Effect  of  the  short  service  system 

in  increasing  the  amount  of  primary  disease  in  the  army,  younger  men  being  more  apt 
than  older  men  to  catch  disease,  ib.  2306-2311. 

Small-pox.     Distinction  drawn,  as  regards  legislative  action,  between  the  spread  of  syphilis 
and  the  spread  of  small-pox;   expediency,  however,  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 

sjphilis,  Shaen    7172-7183,    7188,  7189 Important  distinctiim    between   the  penal 

provisions  of  the  law  respecting  small-pox  and  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  inasmuch  as  the  former  law  knows  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  is  for  the  protection 
of  people  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  ib.  8187. 

Soft  Sores.     Explanations  in  connection  with  pseudo-primary  syphilis  or  chancroid,  witness 
submitting   grounds  for  the  conclusion   that  chancroid  or  soft  sore  has  nothing  whatever 

to  do  with  syphilis  or  hard  sore,  Drysdale  348  et  seq. Possibility  of  a  person   having 

hundreds   of  soft  sores  during  his  life,  but  never  more  than  one  bard  sore,  z6.  348 

Reference  to  soft  sores  as  not  affecting  the  constitution,  and  as  curing  themselves  in  about 
six  weeks,  ib.  567-569. 

Far  better  result  as  regards  soft  sores  if  women  could  be  induced  to  go  voluntarily  into 

lock  hospitals,  Drysdale  632-634.  670 Further  reference  to  soft  sores  as  being  very 

painful,  and  as  producing  buboes,  &c.,  but  as  not  really  affecting  the  constitution,  ib. 
665-669. 

Speedy  cure  by  means  of  cleanliness  in  the  case  of  the  non-syphilitic  or  soft  sore, 
whilst  such  sore  does  not,  save  in  complicated  cases,  incapacitate  from  ordinary  avoca- 
tions,   Lee   809-814.    981,    982.    1161-1163 Statement  as   to  soft  sores  rather  than 

syphilis  being  more  frequently  found  in  soldiers'  women  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 

Acts,   ib.  854-859 Argument  that  soft  or  local  sores  have  decreased  generally,  and 

would  have  decreased  in  the  army  irrespei  lively  of  the  Acts  ;  that  is,  on  account  of  the 
improved  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  of  the  greater  sobriety  of  soldiers,  ib.  1164-1183. 
1200,  1201.  1233-1237. 

Decided  dissent  from   the  opinion  as  to    soft   sores   not   being  of   much  importance; 

serious  effect  ill   incapacitating   men  from  d'lty,    Lawson  2285-2291 Importance  of 

soft  sores  being  carefully  treated,  as  they  may  produce  very  painful  and  disabling  conse- 
quences in  the  Ibrin  of  buboes,  &.c  ,  Lane  2334—2336.  2345-2347. 

liare 
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Rare  occurrence  of  secondary  disease  as  a  cunsequence  of  soft  sores  this,  however  is 
less  rare  than  witness  formerly  supposed,  Za?ie  2461-2465.  2474.  2497 ^Laro-er  pro- 
portion doubtless  of  ibe  cases  of  soft  sores  than  of  hard  sores  treated  under  the  Acts   ib. 

2510-2524 Pioductinn  of  a  soft   sore,  if  a  hard  sore  be  inoculated  in  a  subject  who 

had  already  had  syphili;-,  ib.   2797 Degree  of  offensivencss   of  hard    and  soft  sores 

respectively,  Macnamara  6604-6606. 

•S'ee  also  Ablution,  Habits  of.        Amount  of  Disease.        Classification  {Army  Returns). 
Dirt  Sores.         Efficiency  of  the  Army.  Primary  Sores. 

Solicitation  in  the  Streets.  Less  solicitation  by  prostitutes  in  the  streets  in  the  subjected 
districts  than  elsewhere.  Lane  2646 Rensons  i'cv  the  comparative  absence  of  solicita- 
tions in  the  streets  of  Plymouth;  belief  that  solicitation  i-^  one  of  the  great  temptations 
to  the  encouragement  of  prostitution,  Wilkinson  5072-5074 General  absence  of  soli- 
citation in  the  streets  ofPortsmouih  at  the  present  time;  decided  opinion  that  this  im- 
provement is  entirely  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  Grant  5219-5224. 

Absence  of  solicitation  in  the  streets  of  Chatham  at  the  present  time,  whereas  formerly 

it  was  very  general,  Stigant  5445--544S Much  less  solicitation  in   the  streets  of  Deal 

since  the  Acts,  the  conduct  of  won.en  having  much  improved,  .Pittock  5966-5980.  6005- 
6011.  6043.  6059-6079. 

Prohibition  under  the  Police  Acts  upon  a  woman  accosting  a  man,  though  a  man  may 

accost  a  woman,  SAae?i  8058 Existence   of  a   numerous   cLiss   of  "  brothelers,"  who 

solicit    women  for    the  purpose   of  prostitution,  ib.  8076-8081 Restriction  upon  this 

class  in  Boston  (United  States)  and  in  Denmark,  ib.  8081. 

See  also  Cork,  3.         Plymouth  and  Devonport  District,  9. 

Southampton.  Large  public  meetings  held  in  Southempton  in  1870  and  1871,  when  reso- 
lutions were  passed  in   favour   of  repeal   of  the    Acts,    Shaen  6660-6662 Influential 

protest  by  local  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  1870  ai^ainst  tlie  extension  of  the  Acts 

to  the  town,  ib.  6660 Large  inajurity  adverse    10   the  Acts  at  a  public  meeting  called 

by  supporters  of  the  Acts  at  Southampton  in  May  1870,  ib.  6842. 

Speculum.  Facility  by  means  of  the  speculum  of  discovering  an  indurated  sore  in  a  woman, 
Lane  2363-2370- 

Sfonehouse.     Decrease  of  pvostiiutes  and   biolhels  in  Stonehouse,  which  is  in  witness'  dis- 
trict, whilst  they  have  increased  in  I'orqnay,  which  is  not  under  the  Acts,  Anniss  4103. 
See  also  Plymouth  and  Devonpurt  District. 

Stigant ,  Adam.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  for  six  years  a  member,  and  for 
three  \  ears  chairman,  of  the  Local  Board  of  Chatham  ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  guardians  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  chairman  for  four  years,  5422-5428.  5556- 
5560. 

Inilmate  knowledge  possessed  by  witness  of  the  state   of  the  town  of  Chatham  both 

before  and  since  the  passing  of  the   Contagious    Diseases  Acts,  5426-542S Marked 

improvement  in  the  state   of  the   streets  since   the   Acts  came   into  operation;  gradual 

change  and  diminution   in  prostitution,   5429-5466.   5621-5624.  5701-5704 Certain 

amount  of  imj^rovement  in  the  streets  resulting  fiom  the  police  regulations  under  the 
Licensing  Acts  ;  assertion  that  this  improvement  is  only  secondary  to  that  effected  by  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  5437-5444.  545'- 

Absence   of  solicitation   by    the   women   in   Chatham    ai    the   present    time,  whereas 

formerly  it  was  very  general,  5445-5448 At  the  present   time  the  men  in  Chatham 

do  not  approach  the  women  so  much  on  account  of  the  latter  being  under  police  supervi- 

si  .n,  5448,5449.  5743 The  general  demeanour  of  the  women  in  regard  to  language, 

dress,  and  conduct  is  better  now  than  it  used  to  be  ;  impossibility  in  former  times  for 
ladies  to  go  out  alone  in  the  streets  after  dark,  5455-5459- 

Considerable  number  of  juvenile  prostitutes  in  Chatham,  on  account  of  the  large  em- 
ployment of  girls  in  the  cloth  factories  in   the   town  ;  belief  that   but   for  the  Acts  the 

number  would  be  much  greater,  5467-5477 Large  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 

the  population  of  Chatham  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  principal  increase  in  New 
Brompton,  where  the  barracks  are  situated,  54  7'-5473' 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  exercised  a  most  deterrent  and  salutary  influence 
on  young  women  in  Chatham  ;  dread  of  the  medical  examination  is  a  very  great  de- 
terrent, 5477-5492.  5732-5735-  582 1-5^23 Beneficial    efiect  of  the  Acts_  upon  the 

wives  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  their  husbands'  absence  ;  grounds  f  jr  this  opinion,  5482- 
5492. 5824-5830. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  the  reclamation  of  women  ;  reasons 
for  believing  that  tkey  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  ia  this  respect,  5493- 
5510.  5624-5636.  5831-5834 Numerous  instances  of  letters  from  mothers  expressing 

351.  404  gratitude 
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gratitude  that  their  daughters  were  brought  under  the  opera! ion  of  t!ie  Acts,  and  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  owing  to  tiieir  influence  that  they  were  reclaimed,   5497-5505.  5831- 

5834 Advantage  of  tlie   Acts  in  giving  ilie  police  the  means  of  immediately  tracing 

young  girls  who  have  gone  a«trav,  and  of  warning  the  fri  nds  of  girls  whom  they  may 
see  in  improper  company.  5506-5510. 

Information  as  to  the  existence  of  brothels  and  disieputable  beershops  in  Chatham; 
belief  thai  they  are  verv  mnch  diminished   in  numl)ers   since   the   passing    of  the    Acts, 

55'  '-55' 7-  5603-5613.  5648-5(158 Means  by  which  the  keepers  of  beershops  evade 

the  law  by  hiring  cottages,  contiguous  to  the  beersiiop-;,  for  the  uurposes  of  prostitution, 

56'4 Statement  that  almost  all  the  persons  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  Chatham 

are  in  (avour  of  the  maintenyncc  of  the   Acts;   strong   feeling  of  the  local  autiiorities  in 

favour  ol'the  Acts,  5518-5527.  5959-5662.  5837-5876 Prejudice  entertained   by   the 

feniale  population  of  Chatham  against  llie  Acts;  fear  on  their  part  that  the  fact  of  the 
women  being  made  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  disease  will  cause  greater  temptation  to 
tlieir  husbands  and  brothers,  5524.  5659-5662. 

Desciif^tion  of  the  dreadful  state  of  the  foul  wards  in  the  Ciiaihain  Union  before  the 
Acts  came  into  operation;  the  condition  of  the  women  was  in  fact  so  offensive  from 
disease  that  the  guardians  weie  oliliged  to  keep  them  outside  the  window  when  they 
applied  for  admission,  5520-5522.  5526,  5527.  5533-5553-  5718-5731.  5745-5771.  5897- 

5901 Belief  that  the  police   have   in  no  way  abused  the  power  that  has  been  given 

to  them  under  the  Acts;  had  any  ground  of  complaint  arisen  it  must  necessarily  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  witness,  5528-5532 

Examination  with  relerence  to  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Chatham  town  authorities 
in  former  times  to  suppress   prostitution   in   the  streets;   inability  of  the  police  to  deal 

with  this  evil  under  former  Acts  of  Parliament,  5561-5595.  5683-5695 Desirability 

of  Chatliam   being   incorporated,   so  that  there  might   be   more  power  over  the  police, 

5583-5585 Small  increase  in  the  population  of  the  town  since  the  last  census,  5596- 

5600. 

Explanation  that  witness   was  opposed  to  tiie  Acts  at  the   beginning  and   has  since 

become  converted  to  the  opposite  opinion,  5614-5620.  5696-5699 Opinion  that  the 

greatest  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  as  compared  with  the 
Licensing  Act,  in  regard  to  improving  thestreets  of  Chitham,  5621-5624 Conten- 
tion that  the  object  of  the  Acts  is  not  to  sanction  vice,  but  to  suppress  a  very  dangerous 
and  repulsive  disease;  the  Stale  has  no  responsibility  as  to  what  a  woman  does  after  she 
leaves  the  Government  hospital,  and  cannot  be  said  to  sanction  the  regulation  of  vice, 
5633-6«3fi-  5663-5674-  6740-574-2. 

Expediency  of  considering  the  solicitation  oi  men  in  the  street  a  fair  test  of  a  common 
prostitute;  disappioval  of  every  woman  who  commits  indiscretion  being  brought  indis- 

criniinately  under  the  Acts,  5637-5647 Belief  that  the  knowledge  the  women  possess 

that  they  are  under  the  Acts  tends  to  diminish  their  frequenting  the  beer5ho|)s,  5651- 

5656 Greater  importance  that  the  women  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  operation  of  the 

Acts,  than  thatthev  are  made  clean  and  healthy  for  the  future;  other  important  consi- 
derations which  commend  the  Acts  to  witness'  approval,  5676-5682.  5744 Desira- 
bility, if  it  were  possible,  of  some  legislation  with  the  object  of  putting  down  the  evil 
rather  than  of  regulating  it,  5681,  56S2. 

Decided  belief  that,  though  the  police  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  brothel- 
keepers   under  the    provisions  of  the   Acts,  there  is   no  existence  of  improper  collusion 

between  liieni,  5689-5695.5902-5913 Alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  Chatham 

within  the  last  two  years  in  the  enforcement  of  the  licensing  laws;   probability  that  the 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  stimulated  the  Police  Acts  into  activity,  5700-5704 

Decorum  and  decency  with  which  the  local  medical  examinations  are  concluded,  5709- 

5717- 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  down  prostitution  in  the  town  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  laws;  belief  that  if  such  an  effort  were  made  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 

inhabitants  could   not   walk  about   in   safety,  5736-5379.    5835,    5836 Conclusion 

lijrther  expressed  that  the  main  object  of  the  Acts  was  to  suppress  a  dangerous  and 
loathsome  disease,  5772-578-1. 

Further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  improvement  in  the  streets  at  Chatham  since  the 

Acts  came  into  operation,  5785-5819 Powers  existing  in  the  Acts  with  reference  to 

the  suppression  of  pro^^tiiution  ;  no  clause  in  the  Acts  gives  permission  to  a  brothel- 
keeper  to  harbour  prostitutes,  5786-5820. 

Argument  that  the  clauses  generally  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  contain  powers 

with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  society,  5812-5820 

Admission  that  if  the  object  of  legislation  were  simply  to  diminisii  the  evil  of  prostitution 
the  present  Acts  would  not  be  the  very  best  means  of  accomplishing  such  object,  5821- 

5823 Exphination  that  the  applications  in  former  times  by  the  wives  of  soldiers  and 

sailors 
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sailors  for  parish  relief  were  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause,  of  their  faliino-  into  evil 
ways,  5824-5830. 

Statement  that  the  Nonconformist  body  at  Chatham  are  generally  opposed  to  the  Acts 
from  a  sentimental  point  of  view  ;  opinion  also  that  Dissenting  ministers  make  a  political 

platfoim  of  the  subject,  5852,  5853.  5866 Reasons  for  consiilering  that  the  opin  on  of 

Mr.   Jasper,  the  high  constable  of  Chatham,  on  tiiis  subject  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance, 5871-5874 Conclusion   that  the   Acis,  as  a  uhole,  coiii!uce  to  greater  order 

5877- 

Additional  observations  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  as  possessing  an  influence  wljich  deters 
women    from  practising  the  trade  of  prostitution;   benefits   thereby  in  those  places  in 

whicli  the  Acts  have  been  called  into  operation,  5878-5885 Advantage  in  the  Acts 

providing  a  machinery  by  which  the  police  are  able  to  trace  out  certain  women  who  have 
either  not  yet  fallen,  or,  having  fallen,  have  not  gone  far,  5878--5885. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Acts  in  bringing  Homen  under  the  good 
influences  which  exist  in  tiie  hospitals ;  return  handed  in  showing  the  proportion  of 
women   v\ho  have  passed   through  the  Chatham  Lock  Hospital  and  have  been  refuruied, 

5886-5896.  5937-5960 Numerous  instances  in  which   low  beerhouses    in    Chatham, 

used  also  as  broihels,    have   been  suppressed    by  the  suspensio'i   of    their  licenses,  5013— 

5918 Improper  conduct  in  these  houses  brought   to  tiie  notice   of  the  authorities   by 

ihe  police  employed  under  the  Acts;   machinery  thus  provided  by  which  the  law  cm  be 
biought  to  bear  indirectly  upon  the  keepers  uf  brothels,  59i9~o921-  5925. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  an  hospital  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  could 
not  do  the  same  amount  of  good  as  the  Lock  Hospit  il,  to  whicli  the  women  are  com- 
pelled to  go  when  diseased,  5922-5924 Considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  low 

beerhouses   in   Chaiham  since  the  year  i860;  difficulty  in  entirely  suppressing  them  on 

account  of  the    means   taken  to   evade  the  law,   5926-5936 Higher  per-centao-e  of 

reformation  among  tlie  women  at  the   present    time  than    ten   years  ago ;  continuous 
improvement  in  this  respect,  5955-5960. 

SitoTjipage  of  Pay.     Comment  upon  the  eflPect  as  regards  tronorrhoea  since  the  year  1873  of 

the  Order  as  to  the  sto|ipae;e  of  pay  when  in  hospital,  Routh  33-35 Important  efTect 

in  1873  of  the  Order  as  to  sioppaije  of  pay,  whilst  in  hospital,  upon  the  number  of  admis- 
sions for  primary  sores  and  gonorrhcea,  Lawson  1287,  1288.  1312-1320. 

Statement  showing  that  the  ratio  of  secondary  syphilis  to  primary  cases  increased 
considerably  at  both  [orotected  and  unprotected  stations  alter  the  issue  of  the  Order  as  to 
stoppage  of  pay  in  hos\>iU\,  Laivson  1485-1497.  1501. 

Further  consideration  of  the  statistics  of  gonorrhcea  as  affected  by  Lord  Cardwell's 
Order;  lower  av  erase  in  subjected  ihan  in  unsubjected  stations  till  the  issue  of  the  order, 
after  which  the  average  in  the  former  was  slightly  higher,  Lawson  1702-1715 Exam- 
ination as  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  secondaries  to  primaries  in  the  two  classes 
of  stations  previously  to  Lord  Cardwell's  Order,  and  as  to  the  larger  increase  after  the 
Order  in  subjected  than  in  unsubjected  stations,  ib.  1806- 1 842. 

Statement  as  to  Lord  Cardwell's  Order  not  having  applied  to  secondary  syphilis  ;  hence 
the  increased  proportion  of  secondaries  after  the  issue  of  the  Order,  Laioson  2253.  2258, 
2259 Ecjual  if  not  greater  eifect  of  the  Order  in  unprotected  as  compared  with  pro- 
tected stations  in  reducing  the  apparent  amount  of  primary  disease,  ib.  2254-2257. 
Syphilis.  See  Amount  of  Disease.  Examinations.  Hereditary  Syphilis.  Hospitals. 
Infection.  Primary  Sores.  Secondary  Syphilis.  Tertiary  Syphilis, 

Treatmeid  and  Cure  of  Disease.  Unity  or  Duality  of  Disease. 


Tertiary  Syphilis.     Occurrence  of  tertiary  syphilis  in  some  eight  or  nine   per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  syphilis;  aggravated  results  of  the  disease  in  this  form,  Drysdale  340. 

Torquay.     Illustration   of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts  at  Plymouth  as  compared 
with  Torquay,  where  there  is  no  restriction,  jIwkzss  3257-3264. 

Towns.     Small  ratio  of  soldiers  to  civilians  in  large  towns  ;  very  little  propagation  of  disease 

by  the  former  on   coming  from  protected  stations,  Laioson  2312-2314 Prevalence  of 

syphilis  chiefly  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  irrespectively  of  the  operaiion  of  the 
Acts,  Lane  2629-2632. 

lixceptional   character  of  large  cities   like  London  and  Dublin  as  regards  liability  to 

temptation,  in  comparison  with   other  stations,  iVeuMis  2895 Belief  that  one-half  of 

ihe  prostitutes  in  London  and  Dublin  are  in  a  diseased  state,  Macnamara  6539. 

See  also  Chatham.  Cork.         Dublin.  Glasgow.         Manchester.  Plymouth 

and  Devonport  District. 

Qci,  4  D  Treatment 
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Treatment  and   Cure  of  Disease.     Means  of  modifying  by  proper  treatment  the   conse- 
quences  of  a  hard    sore  or   primary   syphilis,   it   being   however  impossible   to   prevent 

secondary  syphilis   as  the   result,   Drysdale  3''^6-396 Expediency  o!    soldiers  being 

examined   at  the  earliest  possible  stage   of  primary  syphilis,  so  that  proper  treatment 
may  be  at  once  applied,  ih.  403-406. 

Further  statement  ihat  early  detection  and  early  treatment  of  primary  syphilis  are 
most  impoilant,  1  hough  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  stcondary  syphilis  ensuing,  Drysdale 
650-655.  691,  692. 

Cure  of  non-syphilitic  sores  by  means  of  cleanliness,   Lee  809-814 Praciicability 

of  cuiing  |!rimary  sypliilis,   so  that   secondary  symptoms  may  not  necessarily  residt,  ib. 

818-8-25 Great  importance  of  early  detection  of  primary  syphilis  in  soldiers,  ib.  850- 

853. 

Expediency  of  ar.y  benefit  from  the  Acts  referring  firstly  to  true  syphilis,  and  secondly 
to  gonorrhoea,  local  sores  Ueing  the  least  in  importance  as  regards  treatment,  Lee  873- 
879 Opinion  that  mercury  is  the  only  real  remedy  for  syphilis,  ib.  946. 

Examination  up^n  the  question  whether  the  Acts  must  not  to  some  extent  have 
lessened  syphilis  in  the  army,  in  so  far  as  women  with  primary  sores  in  the  nature  of 
syp!)ilis  have  been  treated  in   hospital  and  prevented  from  spreading  disease,  Lee  101  g- 

1029 Good    prospect  of   the  arrest  of   secondary  symptoms   if  primary  syphilis  is 

treated  mth  mercury  for  two  months  or  so,  ib.  1112-1 1 16. 

Practicability  of  greatly  mitigating  the  disease  by  proper  treatment  of  primary 
syphilis,  so  that  in  some  cases  secondary  symptoms  do   not  appear,  Laioson    1278-1282 

Discretion  left  to  the  army  surgeons  as  to  their  treatment  of  the  different   kinds  of 

venereal  disease;  local  remedies  usually  applied  to  primary  sores,  ib.  2029-2033. 

Belief  that  by  early  treatment  of  hard  sores  with  mercury,  secondary  symptoms  may 
be  prevented  altogether;  confident  opinion  of  Dr.  Ricord   of  Paris  t"   this  effect,  T^ane 

2348-2352 Value  of  early  treatment  in   mitiiiating  the   effect  of  hard  sores,   where 

constitutional  symptoms  result,  ib.  2353-2356 Ojjinion  that  the  disease  generally  has 

become  mitigated  by  treatment,  and  is  less  severe  than  in  former  years,  ib.  2648, 
2649. 

Further  opinion  that  secondaries  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  treatment,  and  that  even 
without  treatment  by  mercury  hard  sores  do  not  inevitably  lead  to  secondaries,  Lane 
2758,2759. 

Value  not  only  of  tlie  power  of  putting  girls  on  the  register,  but  of  the  machinery 
under  the  Acts  for  facilitating  the  cure  of  disease,  Anniss  39'^3-3993-  4023-4025. 

See  also  Ablution,  Habits  oj .         Detection  of  Disease.         Hospitals. 
Tucker,  Lievt.- Colonel  C.     See  Dublin. 

Tuffeld,  The  Rev.  Thojnas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Congregational  Minister, 
residing  at  Woolwich,  which  locality  he  has  been  acquainted  with  for  thirty  years;  has 
held   numerous   public  ofiSces  at  various   times  in    the    town,   4298-4302.  4323,   4324. 

4370.  4612,  4613 Decided    opinion   that  the   operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 

Acts  at  Woolwich  has  been,  as  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  most  beneficial ;  the 
more  intimately  people  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  district,  the  more  likely 

are  tliey  to  approve  of  tl)e  Acts,  4302,  4303.  4332-4334 The  town  of  Woolwich  has, 

in  a  remarkable  manner,  been  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts;  circum- 
stances under  which  this  improvement  has  been  specially  observed,  4304-4307.  4318, 
4319-  4373-4378-  4385-  4425-4431-  4507-4516. 

diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  streets  of  Woolwich  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Acts,  4305.  4588,  4589 Apparent  increase   of  cleanliness   among  the 

women  since  the  Acts  came  into  operation,  4305 Instances  in    which   the  operation 

of  the  Acts  has  led  to  the  reclamation  of  women  in  Woolwich;  the  power  to  bring  the 
women  into  an  hospital  and  thereby  subject  them   to   a  healthy  influence   is  a  great  step 

towards  their   reclamation,  4308-4315.   4371,  4372.  4381-4384.   4455-4478 Belief 

that  a  person  with  a  healthy  body  is  more  likely  to  be  susceptible  to  moral  influences 
than  when  the  body  is  in  an  unhealthy  state,  4315.  4413,  4414- 

Entire  absence  of  any  cases  in  Woolwich  in  which  virtuous  women  have  been  brought 

under  the  operation  of  the   Acts,  4316,   4317.  4339 Disappearance  of  the  class   of 

women  known  as  "  officers'  girls  "  since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts  ;  superior  character 
of  these  women  as  compaied  with  others  in  Woolwich,  4318.  4507-4516 Descrip- 
tion of  several  cases  in  which  women  were  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  syphilis  and  died 
through  positive  neglect,  before  the  passing  of  the  Acts ;  belief  that  large  numbers  of 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  4319  4322.  ^334.  4548-4578.  4616- 
4622^ 

Opinion,  that,  as  a  rule.  Congregational  ministers  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities 
of  observing  the  women  (hat  parochial  clergymen  have  ;  possibility,  for  that  reason,  of 
Dissenting    ministers  opposing  the  Acts    on    account  of  bias,  4325-4331.  4359-4368. 

4479- 
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4479-4488.4543-4547.4612,4613 Religions  aspect  in  which  the  Contai^ious  Diseases 

Acts  are  strongly  approved  generally  by  Dissenters;  argument  on  their  side  th;it  the 
Acts  are  a  human  attempt  to  put  aside  a  God-made  punishment,  4328.  4345-4357. 
4494-4506. 

Statement  that  at  a  meetino-  at  Woolwich  on  the  subject  of  the  Acts,  Mr.  Waite  the 
relieving;  officer  of  the  union,  endorsed  the  opinions  of  witness  as  to  their  operation,  4330 
4331.  4415-4424 Great  decrease  in  juvenile  prostitution  in  Woolwich  since  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Acts;  way  in  whi.  h  iho  Acts  have  a  deterrent  influence  ujjon  this  evil,  4335- 
4338 Decided  opinion  that  the  Acts  have  in  no  way  tended  to  the  increase  of  clan- 
destine prostitution  ;  belief  that,  on  the  other  hand,  tliis  class  has  decreased  of  late  vears 
434'3-4344- 

Stroiiii'  approval  ol  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  the  Acts  have  been  carried 
out  at  Woolwich,  4341.  4343,  4344 Missionav\  character  of  witness'  life  as  a  Con- 
gregational  minister,  4369,   4370.   4489,   4490 Expediency,  if  the   Acts  should   be 

repealed,  of  something  more   being  done   lor  these  poor  women  than  is  done,  or  has  been 

done,  4379,  4380 Special  opportunities  which  witness  has  had   as  a   public  officer  of 

arrivii  g  at  a  favourable  opinion  of  these  Acts;  as  a  guaidian  for  tweniv-four  vear-,  he 
cannot  be  charged  with  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter,  4385-4387.  44.02-4406. 

Total  absence  of  any  disturbance  or  commotion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inspecting 
place  at  Woolwich,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  women  being  examined  ;  belief  that  if 
the    Acts  were  not  in  existence,  one  could  tell   that  women  were  going  to  be  examined, 

4388-4399.4517-4529.4604-4611 Political  character  of  the  objection  to   the  Acts 

eniertained  at  Woolwich  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  4408- 
4414. 

Admission  by  witness  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  details  (^f  the  Acts;  argument, 
notwithstanding,  that  ihe  improvement  observed  in  the  streets  of  Woolwich  in  late  years 
is  entirely  owing   to  the   influence    and  operation  of  the   Acts,  4425-4454.   4579-4589, 

4597-4603 Explanation  as  to  witness  having  upon    one  occasion    taken   a  prominent 

part  in  putting  down  some  bruthels  in  Woolwich  without  reading  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
under  which   the  prosecutions  were  instituted,  4444-4447.  4453.  4530-4540. 

Approval   of  the    police  officers   employed   under  the   Acts   being  in  plain   clothes; 

reasons   ibr    this   opinion,   4455-4470 Expression  of  doubt  that  there  is  any  power 

under  the  provisions  of  the  present  poor  law   by  which  women   can    be  detained  in  the 

union  infirmaries  until  they  are  cured,  4471.   4478.  4541,   4542 Opinion   that  at  the 

present  time  women  are  more  willing  to  be  medically  treated,  but  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  hospital,  4472. 

Assertion  by  witness  tiiat  he  does  not,  in  regard  to  this  question,  belong  to  any  poli- 
tical party,   and  is    entirely  free   from  bias,    4484-4486 One-sided    character  of  the 

Nottingham  Congregational  Union  meeting  on  this  subject,  4498-4500 Difficulty  for 

the  local  board  of  Woolwich  to  supjiress  brothels;  if  got  rid  of  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town,  they  will  get  into  the  better  parts,  4530-4533. 

Admission  that  in  the  cases  of  syphilis  admitted  into  the  hospital,  other  causes,  such 
as  congestion  of  tlie  lungs,  may  have  occasioned  death,  4564.  4566-4573 -Disinclina- 
tion of  the  general  hospitals  to  take  serious  cases  of  illness  when  there  is  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  syphilis;  under  such  circumstances  the  hospital  authorities  advise  the  Lock 
Hospital,  4575. 

Statement  that  in  Woolwich  there  has  been  no  special  energy  exercised  in  carrying 
out  general  regulations  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution,  and  that  consequently  all 
the  present  improvement  must    be   taken    to   be  the   result   of  the    Contagious  Diseases 

Acts,  4582-4589 Absence  of  complaints  by  the  women   in   regard  to  the  manner  in 

which  the  medical  examinations  have  been  carried  out  by  Dr.    Stewart,  4590-4592 • 

High  character  of  the  police  at  V\'oolwich  in  regard  to  their  duties  under  the  Acts; 
belief  that  from  witness'  public  position  he  would  be  most  likely  to  hear  of  any  complaint 
against  the  police,  4593,  4594. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Woolwich  ;  assertion  that 
the  machinery  of  the    Acts  enables   the   disease  to  be  better  treated  tiian  it   otherwise 

could  be,  4595,  4596.  460 1 -4603' Explanation  that  the  experience  of  witness  in  regard 

to  the  present  subject  has  been  gained,  not  merely  as  a  Congregational  minister,  but  from 
having  served  during  iHenty-three  years  on  diffi;rent  public  boards,  4612,  4613. 

Turner,  .    Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  case  of  a  publican  named  Turner,  charged 

by  the  police  in  December  1876  with  keeping  a  brothel  at  Stonehouse,  and  with  harbour- 
ino-  diseased  prostitutes;  grounds  for  the  conclusitm  that  this  was  a  decided  case  of  per- 
secution on  the  part  of  the  police  under  the  Acts,   Shae-.i.  7010-7029 Appeal  in  the 

foregoing  case  from  the  magistr.ite's  decision,  inflicting  a  fine  on  Turner;  judgment 
given  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  to  the  effect  that  the  metropolitan  police  on  local 
duty  at  Stonehouse  had  exceeded  their  functions  in  the  matter,  ib.  7013-7017. 

r>f.\,  402  Comment 
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Cumnieiit  upon  the  evidence  on  winch  Turner  was  deprived  of  a  pension  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  "as  eventually  convicted  of  harbouring  a  diseased    prostitute,  and  his 

license  Wiis  withdrawn,  Shaen  7017-7019 Illustration  in  Turner's  case  of  the  natural 

reluctance  of  indiviiluals  ti)  take  pioceedings  againsi  the  police  for  abuse  of  their  powers 
in  the  matter  of  doniiiiiiary  visits,  ib.  7055,  7026. 

Coll^idelalion  of  statements  us  regards  the  pensioner  'i'lirner,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
fined  for  keeping  a  brothel,  anci  his  pension  stopped,  but  that  his  pension  has  since  been 
restored  10  him,  Shatn  7-283-7301. 

U. 
Unity  or  Duality  of  Venereal  Disease: 

Concurrence  of  evidence,  and  of  eminent  medical  authorities,  in  support  of  ilie  dual 
theory  as  regards  venereal  disease  ;  that  is,  that  chanrroid  and  syphilis  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  that  soft  sores  never  result  in  true  sypliilis,  whilst  hard  sores  invariably 
result  in  secondary  symptoms,  Drysdale  348  et  seq. Examination  purporting  to  show- 
that  all  the  most  eminent  living  authorities,  except  Mr;  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  believe 
that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  venereal  ulcer,  and  that  constitutional  syphilis  never 
results  from  a  soft  sore,  ib.  354-385. 

Instances  of  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  and  soft  sore  being  in  the   same  person  at  the  same 

time,  Drysdale  400 It  is  only  about  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  broad  distinction 

between  hard  and  soft  sores  first  became  known,  26.  516-518 Further  statement  as  to 

primary  syphilis  being  invariably  followed  by  secondary  syphilis,  ib.  563-566.  691^ 
692. 

Conclusion  that  the  syphilitic  chancre  and  the  local  venereal   sure  are  entirely  distinct 

diseases,  iefi  830,  831.  842-844 Almost  universal  opinion  of  medical  authorities  that 

the  duidistic  theory  is  the  correct  one,  ib.  836-841.  987-992.  1000- 1002. 

Tendency  of  witness  to  admit  the  duality  of  syphilitic  sores,  Lawson  1799-1802 

Witness  repeats  that  he  is  disposed  to  concur  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  duality  of  the 
disease,  but  believes  that  by  adequate  treatment  of  true  primary  sores  a  certain  number 
of  secondary  cases  may  be  prevented,  ib.  1986-1996.  2013-2015. 

Further  explanation  that  witness  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  dualistic  theory  of  the  dis- 
ease, this  question,  however,  not  affecting  the  facts  and  figures  adduced  by  witness  before 
the  Committee,  Lawson  2265.  2300,  2301. 

Opinion  that  there  is  but  one  venereal  poison,  from  which  both  infecting  and  non- 
infecting  sores  are  derived  ;  mention  of  several  high  authorities  in  favour  of  this  view, 
though  the  unity  or  duality   of  the  disease  is  really  an  open  question.  Lane  2326-2331, 

2458-2460.2727-2731 Strong  opinion  of  Dr.   Boeck  and  Dr.   Bidenkap  as  to  the 

unity  of  the  disease  ;  great  experience  of  these  Nurwegian  surgeons  in  connection  with 

inoculation,  ib.  2329.  2721-2731.  2759 Grounds  (or  the  conclusion  that  the  question 

of  unity  or  duality  has  no  practical  bearing  on  the  vvorking  of  the  Acts,  ib.  '2332- 
2333- 

Examination  in  fuither  support  of  the  view  that  hard  and  soft  chancres  constitute  but 
one  disease  ;  statement  ht-reon  as  to  its  being  ascertained  that  syphilis  can  be  communi- 
cated by  contagion,  iane  2672-2679.  2700-2710.  2713,  2714 -Explanation  that  the 

occurrence,    not   infieqnently,  of  secondary  disease,  as  a  result  of  non-indurated  sores, 

tends  to  increase  the  opinion    in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  disease,  ih.  2747-2752 

Dissent  from  certain  views  of  Mr.  Lee  as  to  the  duality  of  the  disease,  and  as  to  the 
inferences  drawn  by  him  from  inoculation  experiments,  ib.  2753-2755. 

Examination  as  10  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  primary  diseases  of  the  women 
turning  out  syphilitic  in   character;  dissent  Irom   the  evidence  given   by   Professor  Lee 

upon  this  point,  Barr  4666-4676,  4713-4716.  4724,  4725 Witness  has  known  a  case 

of  hard  chancre  which  never  resulted  in  secondaries,  Macnamara  6603. 

See  alto  Mixed  Sores.         Primary  Soi-es.  Secondary  Syphilis. 

Unprotected  Stations: 

Fallacious  character  of  the  comparison  luade  between  protected  stations,  or  camps,  and 

non-protected   stations,   such  as  large   to-wns,    Routli   52-58 Tendency    of    diseased 

women  to  go  from  a  subjected  to  a  non-subjected  district,  on  account  of  the  system  of  ex- 
amination in  the  former,  ib.  56-61. 

Strong  objection  not  only  to  the  classification,  but  to  the  mode  of  comparison  between 
subjected  imd  unsubjected  districts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  regard  to  syphilis, 
JJrysrfa/e  ^18-420.  423-431 Probability  of  syphilis  having-  increased  in  the  non- 
protected districts  as  compared  with  the  protected  districts,  Lee  955-958.  1123. 

Laige  nuiiiber  of  stations  not  under  the  Acts,  these  embracing  towns  of  every  variety, 

Laiosun  1360-1363 Small  ratio  of  admissions  for  primary  venereal  disease  at  some 

unsubjected 
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unsiibjected  .■stations  as  compared  with  otiiers,  Lawson  1364-1367 Selection  of  fourteen 

unsubjected  stations  for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  liavir.g  above  500  men  eacli,  ib.  1368. 

Explanation  that  in  the  selection  of  fourteen   unsubjected  stations  for  comparison  with 

fourteen  subjected   stations,  the  former  were  selected  as  containin";  not  less  than  500  men 

each,    Lawson    2098-2102- Reference    to    certain    discrepancies    in    the    comparison 

between  subjecteu  and  non-subjected  stations,  as  probably  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
large  migration  of  prostitutes  from  one  class  of  stations  to  the  other,  ih.  2115-2122. 
2158. 

Respect  in  which  there  was  not  an  equality  of  conditions  between  ihe  two  classes  of 
stations  dealt  with  in  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the  Acts ;  prevalence  of  an  increased 

amount  of  disease  at   the  large  station;;  selected  for  protection,  Lawson  2123-2131 

Very  small  extent  to  which  the  amount  of  disease  in  unprotected  stations  or  large  towns 
is  affected  by  the  fnct  that  the  men,  tlioui;h   diseased,  are  free  to  go  about,  and   help  to 

propagate  disease,  ib.  21  [■(8-2 144 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  depend  upon  a 

comparison  between  the  two  sets  of  stations,  in  order  to  sliow  the  working  of  the  Act^,  ib. 
2145-2163. 

Speciiil  precautions  taken  at  the  protected  stations  which  are  ail  laige  garrisons, 
whereas  the  effect  of  such  precautions  is  attributed  to  the  Acts;  small  size,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  unprotected  stations  (except  London  and  Dulilin),  JVevins  2862-2870.  2884- 

2888 Fluctuating  amount  <>f  disease,  both  ijef'oie  and  since  tlie  Acts,  at  the  stations 

which  have  remained  unprotected,  whereas  at  the  other  siations  there  has  always  been  a 
piogressive  fall;   unfairness  of  any  comparison  between   the  two  as  legards  ihe  effect  of 

the  Acts,  ib.  2874  et  seq. Statement  as  to  tlie  fluctuations  in  the  constantly  sick  from 

primary  sores  being  greater  in  the  unsubjected  than  ihe  subjected  stations,  whilst  the  fall 
in  the  number  has  been  much  greater  in  the  latter,  ib.  2907,  2908. 

Impoitant  difference  between  protected  and  unprotected  stations,  so   far  as  the  men  are 

examined  on  entering  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,   Nevins  2909.  2920.  2926-2930 

Disadvantageous  position  also  of  unprotected  station*  in  not  having  sufficient  Lock 
Hospital  accommodation,  this  not  applying  to  protected  stations,   ib.   2909-2919.  2921, 

2922 Several  instances  of  unprotected  stations,  in  which  but  little  seems  to  have  been 

recommended  or  effected  as  regards  ab'ution  arrangements,  soldiers'  quarters,  exercises, 
&c.,  ib.  2972-2974. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  absence  of  lock  hospital  accommodation   in   unprotected 

stations;  deficiency  in  London,  Nevins  3033-3037 Opinion  as  to  there  being  greater 

temptations  to  drink  at  unsubjected  stations  and  in  large  towns  than  at  subjected  stations, 

ib.  3100-3105 Unfairness   of  any  comparison  between   protected    and    unprotected 

stations,  by  reason  of  the  more  favourable  cimditions  of  the  former,  ib.  3124-3128. 

Return  showing  the  result  of  the  fiist  medical  examination  of  common  women  who 
came  from  unprotected  districts,  as  compared  with  those  who  came  from  districts  under 
the  Acts,  and  were  reuistered  and  re-registered  during  the  year  1880,  A]}^.  461. 

See  also  Amount  of  Disease.  Examinations,  4.  Gonorrhoea,  2.  Hounslow. 

Iviported Disease.  Manchester.  Primary  Sores.  Protected  Stations.  Sanitary 
Precautions.         Secondary  Syphilis. 


Venereal  Disease.     See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Yokes,  Ellen.  Particulars  relative  to  the  case  of  Ellen  Vokes  at  Aldershot  in  December 
1880 ;  police  interference  with  the  employment  of  this  girl  in  a  respectable  capacity,  the 
object  being  to  effect  her  registration,  the  case  having,  h<jwever,  been  dismissed  by  the 
magistrate,  Shaen  6976-6986. 

Statement  of  Ellen  Vokes,  as  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Shaen,  App. 
478-480. 

Voluntary  Submission  {Periodical  Examination).  Particulars  in  connection  with  the 
voluntary  submission  form  sometimes  signed  by  women  instead  of  going  before  a  magis- 
trate; extent  to  which  penal  conditions  are  involved  in  connection  with  failure  to  attend 
for  periodical  examination,  Anniss  4133-4165. 

Comment  upon  the  voluntary  submission,  or  magistrate's  order,  under  which  the 
woman  is  bound  to  ccme  up  for  periodical  examination  ;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
whether  as  a  contract  or  a  so-called  "  voluntary  "  undertaking,  this  could  not  hold  good 
in  law,  Shaen  6713-6726.  6804-6808. 

Further  evidence  in  explanation  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  voluntary  submission; 
reference  to  ilie  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  1869,  as  showing  that  the  effect  is  tlie  same 
as  that  ol  a  magistrate's  order,  Shaen  6830-6834 Frequent  allegations  by  the  women 

351.  4  1*3  "  ^''^t 
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Voluntary  Suhnission  {Periodical  Examination) — continued. 

that  the  pohce  have  held  out  threats  to  ihem  to  sign  the  voluntnry  submission.  Shaen 
6932-6935. 

O!  jection  lo  the  practice  of  the  police  in  filling  up  the  form  of  voluntary  submission 
lor  twelve  months  (the  maximum   peiiod),  without  the  women  being  consulted  as  to  the 

period,  Shaen  6935-69:3.9 Opinion  as  to  a  woman  having  power  at  any  time  to  retract 

her  submission,  or  consent  to  be  examined,  26,  7556-7558 Approval  of  the  regulation 

wht  reby  women  on  dischaige  are  not  now  requned  to  sign  the  volunt.iry  submisiion  until 
they  are  fourteen  days  out  of  hospital,  ib.  7862,  7863. 
.See  also  Wood,  Cbroline. 

Voluntary  System  (Local  Hospitals): 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Inadequacy  if   Voluntary  Hospitals. 
■2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Voluntary  Syston. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Inadequacy  of  Voluntary  Hospitals : 

Considerable  per-cent;ige  of  volunt;iry  patients  who   leave   the  London  Lock  Hospital 

nncured,  and  in  a  contagions  condition,  Lave  2435-2437 Conclusion  as  to  the  inade- 

qiiacv  of  tl'.e  voluntarv  system  for  the  repression  of  venereal  disease;  objection  to 
voluntary  admission  to  hospital,  coupled  with  compulsory  detention  till  cure,  ib.  2452- 
2456. 

Doubt  fi.rther  expressed  as  to  the  provision  of  voluntary  hospitals  being  of  much  use  in 
suppressing  disease  among  the  women,  as  tiiey  would  not  come  in  soon   enough,  nor  stay 

icmu  enou"h.  Lane  2597-2628 Frequent  instances  of  women  being  diseased  (or  some 

time  without  knowing  ii  ;  unless  seriously  diseased  they  do  not  enter  voluntnry  hospitals, 

ib.  2789,  2790.  0809 Spread  of  disease  if  women  might  leave  hospital  before  they  are 

cured,  ib.  2791. 

Opinion  that  at  the  present ^time  women  are  more  willing  to  be  medically  treated,  but 

that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  hospital,  Tuffield  ^^yi 

Great  in.portance  attaclied  to  the  compulsory  power  of  sending  women  to  the  hospital, 
the  voluntary  system'  being  inadequate,  Gra«^  5252-5266.  5284-5292.  5388.  5395-5399- 
5420,  5421. 

Grounds  for  tiie  opinion  that  hospitals,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  cannot 
do  the  same  amount  of  yood  as  Lock  hospitals  to  which  the  women  are  compelled  to  go 

when  diseased,  iS^c?!^  5922-5924 Conclusion  that  women  will  not  place  themselves 

v<iluntarily  under  medical  treatment  unless  their  case  is  exceedingly  serious;  numerous 
cases  in   which   women  ure  seriously  diseased  and  do  not  know  it,  Macvamara  6461- 

6463.6467-6469.6516-6522.  6562,6563' Statement  that  the  \oluntary  system  of 

the  treatment  for  vei  ereal  diseases  has  been  a  failure  as  far  as  mild  cases  are  concerned, 
ib.  6470,  6471. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Voluntary  System  : 

Beneficial  eff<  cts  anticipated  from  a  system  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  women,  as  a 
means  of  ridding  them  of  soft  sores,  Drysdule  460-462.  671-684.  733-737—^ — Pro- 
babdity  of  women  going  readily  to  voluntary  hospitals  in  order  to  be  cured  of  local 
sores,  iee  1126-1 129. 

Witness  submits  that  voluntaiy  hospitals  have  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  proved  failures  either  in  getting  the  women  in  early  enough  or  in  detaining  them 

long  enough,  Shaen  6645-6650.  7184-7186.  7344-735- Authority  of  Mr.  Whitbread 

quoted  for  the  statement  that  the  voluntary  system  has  never  had  a  fair  trial,  ib_  6645- 
6650.  8126-8128 Reiteration  of  witness'  preference  for  voluntary  hospitals  as  com- 
pared with  the  compulsory  system,  ib.  7192-7214.  8125-S131. 

l^elief  further  expressed  that  women  would  come  in  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
and  would  stay  long  enough  ;  experience  of  Mr.  M'Call  of  Glasgow,  and  of  Dr.  Drysdale, 
to  this  effect,  Shaen  8130,  8131,  8135.  8159,  8160. 

See  also  Examinations.         Hospitals.         London  Lock  Hospital. 


W. 

Warts.  Formidable  outbreak  of  warts  which  sometimes  appears  with  venereal  diseases; 
danger  from  the  operation  of  removing  these,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  blood, 
Macnamara  6446-S448. 

Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital  {Dublin).     See  Dublin. 

Whitbread,  Mr.  Views  of  Mr.  Whitbread  in  1876  as  to  the  unfair  trial  given  to  the 
voluntary  system,  Shaen  6645-6650.  8126-8128. 

Wilkinson, 
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Wilkinson,  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Charles  Thomas,  D.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — 
Witness  is  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter  Catliedral,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  Vicar  of 
S.  Andrew's,  Plymoiitb,4H5i-4S55 Interest  taken  by  him  in  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Di'reases  Acts  previous  to  his  coniing-  to  Plymouth;  endeavour  i)y  him  when  at 
Birmingham  to  obtain  the  extension  nf  the  Acts  to  other  places  than  the  garrison  towns, 
4856-4859. 

Consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Acts  on  the  part  of  the  principal  authorities  in 
Plymouth  ;  nieetmg  held  upon  one  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  Acts,  when  an  amend- 
ment was  carried  in  their  favour  by  a  laige  majority,  486o-48fi6.  5091-5098.  5112-5114 

Opposition  to  the  Acts  in  Plymoutli   on  the  part  of  the   Society   of  b'rientls,   4860. 

4943i  4944-  5075-5077- 

iVIarked  improvement  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth  in  regard  to  the  conduct  o{  the  pros- 
titutes since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  ;  favourable  opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  state  of 
the  tr.wii   as  contrasted  with  Birmingham   and    SliefBeld,  4867-4874.   4914-4916.4949- 

4956.  5072-5074 C'lmparative  absence  of  solicitaiion  in  Plynn.utb  as  compared  with 

the  towns  of  Birmingham  or  Slieffield,  4872-4874.  4914-4916.  5072-5074 Con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Plymouth  of  late  years  ;  reduction  also 
in  the  numbers  of  juvenile  prostitutes,  4875-4S84.  5072. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  facility  of  reclamation  through  tlie  machinery  of  the 
Acts;  belief  that  bringing  the  police  into  contact  with  the  women  enables  certain  in- 
fluences for  good  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon   them,  4885-4889.   4923-4925.   4959-4992. 

5117-5119 Establishment  of  a>^Siiciations  in  Plymouth  for  the  rescue  of  young  girls; 

eneriietic  action  on   the  part  of  Miss  Hopkin.s  in  the  cause  of  reclamation,  4885-4888, 

4923-4925.  4959-4992.5177.5187 Special  facilities  givei:  to  the   police  officers  by  the 

Acts    to   cany  out  the  good    work    of  reclamation,   4887-4892 Instances  in  which 

Inspector  Anniss  has  induced  ladies  to  visit  young  girls  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  them, 
4890-4894. 

General  absence  of  complaints  at  Plymouth  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  [)olice  in 
bringing  up  women  for  examination  ;  kind  and  considerate  coudurt  of  Inspector  Anniss 
and  his  subordinates  in  carrying  out  this  duty,  4893-4900.  4926-4929.  4993-4997.  5004- 

5011.  51167-5071.  5078 Belief    that  nothing  of  a  disorderly   character  has  occurred 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  premises  where  the  ex'aminations  aie  conducted,  4902-4908. 
5103-5111. 

Decided  opinion,   founded  upon  several   grounds,  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 

Acts,  4909-4913 Improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  women  within  the  last  eleven 

years  in  the  streets   of  Plymouth,   4912,4913 Strong  feeling  in  Birmingham,  when 

witness  was  residing  there,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  iniroduce  the  Acts  into  that 
town,  4916. 

Examination  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts  in  diminishing  solicitation  and  prostitution  in 
the  streets  of  Plymouth  ;  belief  that  the  direct  and  the  indirect  result  of  the  working  of 
the   Acts   is  that  prostitution   is  lessened,  4918-4923.   5012-5021.  5117-5119-  5i7-~ 

5187 Effect  of  the  Acts  in  diminishing  prostituiion   on  account   of  ihe   nunber  of 

prostitutes  being  reduced,  4920.  5052. 

Good  moral  aspect  of  the  working  of  the  Acts;  assertion  that  in  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  the  State  is  dealing  with  disease,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  sancti<ming  the  regulation 

of  vice,  4932-4941.  4998-5003.  5022-5034.  5036,  5037 Absence  of  any  institutions 

in  Plymouth,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  Albert  Hospital,  in  which  diseased  prostitutes  can 
obtain  medical  rehef,  4970,  4971.  5170,  5171 Exertions  of  Miss  Hopkins  for  the  recla- 
mation of  prostitutes  in  Plymouth ;  formation  by  this  lady  of  the  Friendless  Girls'  Associa- 
tion, 4973-4976.  4982-4985 Uitficulty  in  the  clergy  visiting  this  class  of  uomen  in  their 

houses;  visitation  in  Plymouth  by  means  of  ladies  and  district  visitors,  4988-4992. 

Conclusion   that  compulsory  examination   of  the   women,   though   abhorrent  to   ones 

feelings,  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  is  essential,  4998-5000.  5079-5081 Opinion  that  it  is 

impossible  to  put  down  prostitution  entirely,  but  that  it  may  be  lessened  by  the  working 

of  the  Acts,  5017,  5018 Denial  that  the  operation  of  the  Acts  is  a  system  of  licensing 

prostitution  ;  taking  for  granted  that  the  evil  exists,  it  is  wise  to  minimise  the  mischief  as 
much  as  possible,  5022-5034.  5038.  5043.  5057-5059- 

Explanation  that  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  system,  is  that  the 
former  licenses  the  prostitute,  but  that  in  England  when  the  woman  is   cured  she  is  sent 

out  to  become  a  moral  woman  if  she  chooses,  5041-5043.  5062-5(165 Desire  for  more 

interference  by  the  police  with  brothels  than  exists  at  the  present  time;  great  advantage 
in  the  present  Acts  as  giving  facilities  for  reclaiming  strange  girls  when  found  in  brothels 
by  ibe  police,  5044-5051 — —Belief  that  the  knowledge  by  men  of  the  fact  that  women 
are  free  from  disease  has  not  any  material  effect  in  increasing  the  amount  of  prostitution ; 
reasons  for  this  view,  5053-5055.  5084,  5085. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  State  endeavouring  to  check  tlie  disease 
which  results  from  prostitution,  while  it  makes  no  attempt  to  stop  prostitution  itself; 
opinion  that  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  enables  the  disease  to  be  checked  more  effectually 
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Wilkinson,  The  Rev.  Prebendary  C.  T.,  D.D.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

than  by  any  other  means,  5060-5065.  5o8'2-5o85.  512'2-5130.  5146-5167 -Absence 

of  complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  whicli  the  medical  examination  has  been  cairied  on  in 
Plymouth,  5066. 

Reasons  for  the  comparative  absence  of  solicitation  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth  ;   belief 
that  solicitation  is  one  of  the  great  temptations  to  the  encouragement  of  prostitution; 

5072-5074 Power  under  Section  15  of  tiie  Act  fur  the  police  to  take   proceedings  to 

ascertain  the  conditioii  of  any  woman  whom  ihey  have  reason  to  believe  to  he  a  prostitute; 
this  pow  er  is  not  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  pieventing  prostitution,  but  has  the  indirect 
result  of  so  doing,  5086-5090. 

Belief  that  the  indirect  result  in  the  reclamation  of  girls  is  due  more  to  the  administration 

of  ilie  Acts  by  the  Mietro])olitan  police,  than  to  the   Acts  themselves,  5115-5119 

Fiu-ther  statement  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  reclamation  of  young  women  through 
the  daily  visitation  of  the  brothels  by  the  police  ;  admission  that  the  same  influences 
might  be  brought  to  bear  under  another  Act,  5120,  5121.  5175-5187. 

Decided  opinion  that  as  the  legislature  passes  laws  for  ihe  prevention  of  druniceness  it 
should  in  like  manner  pass  stringent  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sexual  vice,  5122-5130. 

5144.  5155.  5165.  5174-5187 Contention  with   refercMce  to  the  moral  etleci  of  the 

Acts,  that  they  should  be  credited  with  the  good  results,  in  the  way  of  reclamation  and 
cure  of  disease,  but  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  prostitution  that  may  continue, 
5133-5M3- 

Additional  advantage  of  these  Acts  for  the  reason  that  their  operation  leads  to  lessen 

the  evils  as  regards  innocent  people,  5146 Strong  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  Acts 

will  not  be  to  stimulate  fornication,   5147-5149 Successful  efforts  of  the  chaplain  of 

the  Albert  Hospital  in  reclaiming  several  young  women  who  were  brouglii  under  his 
influence  in  that  institufionj  by  the  machinery  of  the  present  Acts,  5176-5183.  5185, 
5186. 

Williams,  Emily.     Case  of  Emily  Williams  at  Southampton,  in  1871,  in  illustration  of  the 
interference  of  the  police  with  women  not  common  prostitutes,  Shaen  6956-6958. 

Windsor.     Explanation  in  connection  with  a  certain  return,  that  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  at  Windsor,  as  being  under  the  Acts,  Lawson  2027. 

Wives  oj  Soldiers.     See  Married  Women. 

Wood,  Caroline.     Voluntary  submission  signed  in  the  case  of  Caroline  Wood  at  Dover  in 
1872,  on  the  day  ol  her  discharge  from  hospital,  Shaen  7186,  7187. 

Woolwich  : 

1.  Evidence  in  strong  Approval  of  the   Operation  generally  of  the  Contagious 

Diseases  Acts. 

2.  Evidence  in  strong  Disapproval  of  the  Acts. 

3.  Disgraceful  Behaviour  of  the  Women  in  the  Streets. 

4.  Medical    Examination   of  the    Women,  and   hoio    Conducted ;   Conflicting 

Evidence  on  this  Point. 
6.  Alleged.  Increase  of  Fornication  as  a  result  of  the  Acts. 

6.  Clandestine  Prostitution. 

7.  Juvenile  Prostitution. 

8.  Action  of  the  Police. 

9.  Local  Feeling  on  the  Subject  of  the  Acts. 

10.  Ill  Treatment  of  Mr.  Krause,  in  consequence  of  his  Evidence  before  the 
Committee ;   Explanations  on  Ihe  part  of  the  Police  Authorities. 

1.  Evidence  in  fti'ong   Approval  of  the    Operation  generally  of  the   Contagious 
Diseases  Acts : 

Decided  opinion  that  ihe  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  at  Woolwich  has 
been  most  beneficial,  so  far  ms  the  women  are  concerned  ;  the  more  intimately  people  are 
acquainted  with   the  condition  of  the  district  the  n)ore  likely  are  they  to  approve  of  the 

Acts,  Tnffield  df'^oi,  4303.  4332-4334 The  town  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  been 

improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  Acts;  circumstances  under  which  this  improve- 
ment has  been  specially  observed,  ib.  4304-4307.  4318,  4319.  4373-4378.  4385.  4425- 

4431.4507-4516 Diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  streets  since  the 

Acts,  ib.  4305.  4588,  4589. 

Disappearance  of  the  class  of  women  known  as  oflicers'  girls,  since  the  introduction  of 
the   Acts ;  superior  character   of  these   women  as   compared   with   others   in    the  town 

Tuffietd  4318,  4507-4516 Staten.ent  as  to  Mr.  Waile,  the  relieving  officer  of  the 

Union,  having  at  a  meeting  at  Woolwich  on  the  subject  of  the  Acts  endorsed  the  views 

of  witness  as  to  their  operation,  ib.  4330,  4331.  4415-4424 Opportunities  of  witness 

as  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  a  Dissenting  minister,  for  arriving  at  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Acts,  ib.  4385-4387,  4402-4406. 
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Woolwich — continued. 

1.  Evidence  in  strong  Approval  of  the  Operation,  i^c. — continued. 

Admission  by  witness  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Acts;  argument, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  improvement  observed  in  the  streets  of  late  ytars  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  Acts,  Tuffield  4425-4454.  4579-4589.  4597- 

4603 Witness  does  not,  in  regard  to  this  question,  belong  to  any  political  party,  and 

is  entirely  free  from  bias,  ih.  4484-4486. 

Difficulty  in  the  Local  Board  getting  rid   of  brothels,  as,  if  suppressed  in   tlie  lower 

parts  of  the  town,  they  will  get  into  the  better  pans,  Tuffield  4530-4533- There  has 

been  no  special  energy  exercised  in  carrying  out  regulations  for  the  suppression  of 
prostitution,  the  improvement  being  really  the  result  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
ib.  4582-4589. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the 
machiiieiy  under  the   Acts,  in  enabling  syphilis  to   be  better  treated  than  it  otherwise 

could  be,  Tw^eW  4595,  459G.  4601-4603 Explanation  that  witness'  experience  as  to 

the  working  of  the  Acts  has  been  gained  not  only  as  a  Congregational  minister,  but  from 
having  served  for  twenty-three  years  on  different  public  boards,  ib.  4612,  4613. 

2.  Evidence  in  strong  Disapproval  of  the  Acts  : 

Particulars  as  to  the  opportunities  of  witness  as  a  City  Missionary,  stationed  at 
Woolwich,  for  observing  the  working  of  the  Acts ;   expeiience  previously  gained  by  him 

in  different  official  capacities  elsewhere,  Krause  7657-7679.  7708-7711.  8787-8793 

Opportunities  of  witness  for  knowing  all  the  prostitutes  on  the  register,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  brothels  ;  belief  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Captain  Harris's  statistics  on  the  subject, 
ib.  7677  et  seq.  8459-8463.  8509-8516.  8588-859'^ Explanation  of  the  term  "  Govern- 
ment brothels,"  at  Woolwich,  as  meaning  where  the  registered  prostitutes  reside,  ib. 
7680-7685. 

Great  increase  in  prostitution  and  in  the  number  of  bad  bouses,  though  not  called 
brothels,  during  the  last  five  years  ;  opportunities  of  witness  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 

Krause  7686-7696.  7734-7739 Extensive  prostitution  carried  on  during  the  suminer 

time  in  the  biushwood  near  the  Herbert  Hospital,  which  is  not  included  in  the  official 
statistics  of  Woolwich  prostitution,  z7>.  7697-7707. 

Ease  with  which   women  can  set  the  police  at  defiance  and  keep   off  the  register> 

Krause  7708-7711.  7720-7725 Occasional  midnight  meetings   held  in   the  town,  ib. 

7716-7719 Opinion    thattlie  increase   of  prostitution    is  mainly  or    entirely   due    to 

Government  recognition  of  the  system,  ib.  7729-7733. 

Absence  of  solicitation  iti  the  streets,  there  being  no  need  to  solicit,  on  account  of  the 

small  number  of  women  as  compared  with  the  men,  Krause  7761-7765 Instances  of 

witness  having  found  several  men  in  the  room  of  one  woman  ;  boast  made  by  a  woman 
that  she  had  had  commerce  with  as  many  as  twenty-four  men  in  one  mght,  ib.  77^*^"7773 
Increasing  number  of  young  boys  who  visit  the  brothels,  ib.  8193-8195 In- 
creased difficulty  of  reclamation  under  the  Acts,  ib.  8222,8223.  8683-8686. 

Numerous  prostitutes  not   on   the   register,  Krause  8224 Instance   of  a  diseased 

woman  not  on  the  register,  so  that  she  could  not  be  taken  into  the  hospital,  ib.  8236, 
8237. 

Large  decrease  in  the  number  of  brothels  since  1866;  that  is,  according  to  Captain 

Harris's  return,  Krause  8590-8592 Facility  allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  witness  in  visiting 

the  brothels,  ib.  8600-8603. 

3.  Disgraceful  Behaviour  of  the  Women  in  the  Streets  : 

Comment  upon  the  disgraceful  behaviour  of  the  women  in  the  streets,  especially 
when  going  to  and  coming  from  the  examination  room  ;  instances  of  exposure  of  person 

on  these  occasions,  Krau&e  7740-7752 Decided  opinion  that  tlie  effect  of  the  Acts 

is  to  render  the  women  more  depraved  in  every  sense,  ib.  7753-7760.  7774,   7775 

Behaviour  of  the  women  in  the  streets  further  adverted  to;  instances  of  indecent 
exposure,  though  solicitation  has  been  checked,  ib.  8542-8551.  8597-8599.  8611-8614. 

4.  Medical  Examination  of  the  Women,  and  how  Conducted;  Conjiicting  Evidence 

on  this  Point ; 

Total  absence  of  any  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inspecting  place  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  women  going  to  be  examined,  Tuffield  4388-4399.  451774529-  4t>04- 

4611 Absence    of  coraplairits   by  the  women  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

medical  examinations  have  been  carried  out;  entire  efficiency  of  Dr.  Stewart  who  con- 
ducts the  examinations,  ib.  4590-4592. 

Public  scandal   in   connection   with   the   examinations,  the  women  being  frequently 

under  the  influence  of  drmk  on  leaving  the  examination  room,  Krause  8214-8221- 

Details  relative  to  the  public  scandal  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations 
are  conducted  at  the  examination  room  in  King-street,  the  process  being  clearly  visible 
to  passers  by;   personal  observation  by  witness  in  proof  of  this  statement,  26.  8238-8276. 
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Woolwich — continued. 

4.  Medical  Examination  of  the  Women,  and  how  Conducted,  6,"c. — continued. 
Result  of  some  inquiries  by  witness  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  at  the  room 

in  Kinii-street,  Krause  ^3-14-8374 Exiilanations  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  seen  women  come  out  of  the  examination  room  the  worse  for  drink,  ib, 
8488-8504.  8565-8573.  8615-S617.  8732-873^.  8753-8768. 

Furthtr  information  relative  to  the  exposed  manner  in  which  the  examinations  are  con- 
ducted ;  description  of  the  room  and  its  publicity,  Krause  8505-8508.  8574-8576.  8687- 
8694.  8741-8746.  8794-8822. 

5.  Alleged  Increase  of  Fornication  as  a.  Result  of  the  Acts  : 

Result  of  witness'  experience  that  sexual  vice  amono;  the  soldiei's  has  much  increased 
in  the  last  five  years  ;  men  have  in  fact  told  him  that  it  was  intended  under  the  system 

of  tlie  Acts  that  they  should  visit  the  women,  Krause  8190-8192 Practice  for  men  to 

wait  about  tlie  examination  room  till  the  women  come  out,  ib.  8200-8202. 

Decided  inciease  of  visitation  of  the  women  by  civilians  since  the  operations  of  the 
Acts;  reference  especially  to  the  brothels  in  a  part  of  the  town  from  which  the  soldiers 
are  excluded,  Krause  8206-8209.  8213. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  tlie  conclusion  thai  the  number  of  vicious  men 
has  much  increased  under  the  Acts  ;  belief  as  to  the  increased  visitation  of  the  brothels, 

Krause   8464-8477.   8557,   8576-8596.   8604,   8605.  8636-8643.    8747-8752- Belief 

that  not  only  has  the  local  demand  for  prostitutes  increased,  but  tliat  the  supply  has  also 
increased,  ib.  8478-8481. 

Explanation  with  further  referent e  to  a  certain  district  placed  out  of  bounds  as 
regards  the  military  ;  resort  of  civilians  to  the  brothels  in  this  locality,  Krause  8485*- 
8487.8670-8682.    8721-8731. 

Further  evidence  as  to  soldiers  iiavingtold  witness  that  they  thought  it  was  intended 
by  the  authorities  iliat  they  (the  soldiers)  should  visit  the  brothels,  Krause  8558,  8559. 
8618-8635.  8769-8771. 

6.  Clandestine  Prostitution  : 

Increase  of  clandestine  prostitution  in  recent  years;  instances  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment, Krause  7712-7715 Considerable  amount   of  clandestine    prostitution  in   the 

town  since  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  brothels  ;  expediency,  nevertheless,  of  putting 
down  these  places  as  much  as  possible,  ib.  8509-8516.  8,-528  -8536. 

7.  Juvenile  Prostitution  : 

Considerable  nuniber  of  juvenile  prostitutes  under  the  age  of  eightten,  there  being 
some  under  fifteen  and  a  few  under  fourteen  and  thirteen  ;  inaccuracy  of  Captain  Harris's 
Tables  on  this  subject,  Krause  7776-7786. 

8.  Action  of  the  Police: 

Entire  absence  of  any  instances   of  virtuous  women  brought  under  the  Acts  by  the 

police,  !r2<^eZ(i  431O,  4317.  4339 Strong  approval  of  tlie  wisdom  and  prudence  with 

which  the  Acts  have  been  carried  out,  ib.  4341-4344 High  character  of  the  police 

entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  Acts, i5.  4593,  4594- 

Comment  upon  the  frequent  communication  between  the  police  and  tlie  prostitutes  and 

brothel  keepers,  Krause  8203-8205.  8664-8669 Particuhirs  relative  to  the  case  of  a 

young  iiirl  named  Rogers,  who  was  decoyed  into  the  barracks  by  a  soldier,  and  was 
subsequently  induced  by  the  police  to  siun  the  voluntary  submission;  refusal  of  this  girl 
to  be  examined  a  second  time,  for  which  she  was  sent  to  prison,  whilst  she  is  now  in  the 
Lock  Hospital,  i6.  8225-8235.  8520,  8521. 

Kind  action  of  the  police  as  a  rule  in  regard  to  women  being   put  on  the   register,  &c., 

Krause  8517-8519.    8537-8541 Further  consideration  of  the   circumstances   under 

which  a  young  oiil  of  fiftt^en,  named  Rogeis,  was  subjected  to  examination,  ib.  8520, 
8521.  8772-g 


9.   Local  Feeling  on  the  Subject  of  the  Acts  : 

Belief  that  the  people  are  more  opposed  to  the  Acts  than  when   witness  gave  evidence 

on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Commission  in   1S71  ;   Krause  8426-8429  Grounds 

for  the  statement  that  the  officeis  at  Woolwich,  or  at  least  the  pious  officers,  are  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Acts;  question  as  to  the  nuniber  of  this  class,  ib.  8433-8458.   86.19, 

8610.  861)8-8717 Opinion  of  the  Presbyterian  chaplain    as-  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts 

in  increasing  vice  ;  doubt  as  to  the  views  of  the  Church  of  England  or    Koman  Cathulic 
cleri;y,  ib.  8644-8662.  8735-8740. 

10.  Ill-treatment 
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Wool  wi  ch— continued. 

10.  Ill-treatment    of    Mr.    Krinse,   in    consequence   of  his    Evidence    before    the 

Committee  ;  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Police  Authorities: 

Considerable  annoyance  and  abuse  experienced  by  witness  from  the  prostitutes  with 

reference  to  certain  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Committee;  statement  by  them 

that  their  inspector  had  told   them  all  about  his   evidence,    Krause  8-278-8281.   8-288- 

8290 Apprehension    by    witness  of  personal   injury   on  account  of  the   resentment 

apiiisthim,  ib.  8278.  8290-8292.  8G06-8608 Failure  of  an  attempt  by  witness  to  see 

the  inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseaises  Acts  in  reference  to  this  matter    ib    8282- 
8288. 

Denial  by  witness,  as  inspector  at  Woolwich,  that  he  held  any  communication  with 
prostitutes  res))ecting  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.   Krause  ;  way  in  which  knowled  -e  of 

such  evidence  may  have  reached  the  women,  5k/Z  8293-8310.  8323  et  seq. Explana- 

iion  as  to  witness  not  having  seen  Mr.  Krause  when  the  latter  called   10  inquire  into  the 
foregoing  matter,  ib.  8311-8322, 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Dockyard  police  witness  explains  tliat  he  had  no  communica- 
tion with  any  prostitutes  as  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Krause  ; 
way  in  which  they  may  have  obtained  information  on  the  subject,  M«(f(?5  8395-8.] 25. 

Further  reference  to  the  statement  by  some  of  the  women  that  the  inspector  hid  told 
them  of  witness'  former  evidence  about  the  examinations,  Krause  8695-8697. 

Workhouses.  Decided  approval  of  the  system  of  segregation  wards  in  tiie  Union  Work- 
house at  Cork,  by  which  the  better  conducted  women  are  separated  from  the  others; 
grounds  for  considering  this  system  of  separation  a  benefit  to  the  women  in  amoral  sense' 
Reed  6 1 74-6 178.  6333-6335. See  also  Pauper  Patients.  ' 
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